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PREFACE. 


THE  Utility  of  Compilations  like  the  prefent  is  fufficiently 
obvious.  At  an  eafyexpence  theyfapply,  t6  young  per- 
fons  in  the  courfe  of  a  fchool  education,  the  place  of  a  great 
variety  of  Englifli  Books ;  introduce  them  to  an  acquaintance 
with  our  befl  and  mod:  approved  Writers ;  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  improvement  and  entertainment  in  advanced  life. — > 
Hence  the  favourable  reception  which  fuch  Extracfts  have  met 
^  with  from  the  public ;  and  the  great  demand  for  them  at  the 
mofl  refped;able  Seminaries  of  Education. 

This  colledion  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  contain  fomc 
improvements  on  limilar  plans  which  have  been  offered  to  the 
public ;  and  to  be  adapted,  from  the  greater  variety  of  matter 
which  it  affords,  for  more  general  and  exteniive  utility.  In 
connexion  with  the  EXTRACTS  in  VERSE,  and  the  volume 
of  EPISTLES  feleded  from  the  befl:  ancient  and  modern 
Writers,  it  forms  a  valuable  little  Library  for  Scholars. 

The  firft  Book  contains  a  variety  of  moral  and  religious 
Extfads,  from  Authors  of  eflabliflied  and  highly  approved 
charaders,  calculated  to  inftill  into  the  minds  of  young  perfons 
the  principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion. 

The  fecond  and  third  Books  confift  of  feledions  from  feveral 
of  our  bell  Writers  on  critical  and  claffical  Subjeds,  and  Ora-. 
tions  and  Charaders  from  ancient  and  modern  Hiflorians  ; 
which  may  be  recommended  as  an  ufeful  introduction  to  fub- 
jeds  of  tafte  and  literature. 
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The  fourth  Book  contains  Narratives,  Dialogues,  and  other 
humorous  and  entertaining  pieces,  intended  to  afford  innocent 
amufement  to  the  mind  in  the  hours  of  leifure  and  relaxation. 

The  fifth  Book  leads  young  perfons  to  the  threfhold  of  thofe 
fciences  which  will  contribute  to  enrich  their  underflandings, 
and  to  direcSt  their  minds  to  fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  as  well  as 
interefling  fubjeds  on  which  their  attention  can  be  employed. 
It  confifts  of  fhort  introdudions  to  Geography,  Aflronomy, 
Chronology,  Natural  Hiflcry,  &c.  felected  from  fuch  Authors 
as  have  laid  down  the  firfl  principles  of  thofe  branches  of 
knowledge,  in  the  moil  compendious  and  intelligible  terms. 
In  this  Book  the  improvements  introduced  by  modern  dif^ 
coveries  have  not  been  overlooked. 

As  thefe  Extrads,  ffom  the  variety  of  fubjecls  to  which 
thzy  relate,  and  the  numerous  works  from  which  they  have 
been  feleded,  have  fwell^d  this  publication  to  fach  a  confider- 
able  fize,  it 'has  been  thought  proper  to  inferfa  new  Title 
Page,  nearly  in  the  middle,  that  the  purchafers  may  have  it  in 
their  option  to  bind  it  in  one,  or  in  two  volumes,  as  thqy  ihall 
think  it  moft  convenient  for  ufe. 
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IP  R  O  N  U  N  C  I  A  T  I  O  N,    OR    DELIVERY. 


FROM    DR.    BLAIR'S    LECTURES* 


I. 

HOW  fiiUcli  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  Pro- 
nunciation, or  Delivery,  by  the  moft 
eloquent  of  all  orators,  Demofthenes,  ap- 
pears from  a  noted  faying  of  his,  related 
both  by  Cicero  and  Quinftilian  ;  when  be- 
ing aiked,  What  was  the  firft  point  in  ora- 
tory ?  he  anfwered  Delivery ;  and  being 
&fked,  What  was  the  fecond  ?  and  after- 
wards, What  was  the  third?  he  ftill  an- 
fwered;, Deliveryb  There  is  no  wonder, 
that  he  Ihould  have  rated  this  fo  high,  and 
that  for  improving  himfelf  in  it,  he  ihould 
have  employed  thofe  alfiduous  and  painful 
labours,  which  all  the  Ancients  take  fo 
rnuch  notice  of;  for,  beyond  doubt,  no- 
thing is  of  more  importance.  To  fuperfi- 
cial  thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice 
and  gefture,  in  public  fpeaking,  may  ap- 
pear to  relate  to  decoration  only,  and  to  be 
one  of  the  inferior  arts  of  catching  an  audi- 
ence. But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe. 
It  is  intimately  connefted  with  what  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  public  fpeak- 
ing, Perfuafuin  ;  and  therefore  deferves  the 
ftudy  oi'  the  moll  grave  and  ferious  fpeak- 
ers,  as  much  as  of  thofe,  whofe  only  aim 
it  is  to  pleafe. 

For,  let  it  be  confidered,  whenever  we 
addrefs  ourfelves  to  others  by  words,  our 
intention  certainly  is  to  make  fome  impref- 
fion  on  thofe  to  whom  we  fpeak ;  it  is  to 
convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and  emo- 
tions. Now  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our 
looks^  and  geftures,  interpret  our  ideas  and 
emotions  no  lefs  than  words  do  ;  nay,  the 
impreffion  they  make  on  others,  is  fre- 
quently much  ftronger  than  any  that  words 
sofi  make.     We  often  fee  that  an  expreflive 


look  oi'  a  paffionate  cry,  nnaccompanied  by 
words,  conveys  to  others  more  forcible 
ideas,  and  roufes  within  them  ftronger  paf- 
fionsj  than  can  be  communicated  by  the 
moft  eloquent  difcourfe.  The  fignification 
of  our  fentiments,  made  by  tones  and  gef- 
tures, has  this  advantage  above  that  made 
by  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature. 
It  is  that  method  of  interpreting  our  mind, 
which  nature  has  didated  to  all,  and  which 
is  underftood  by  all ;  whereas,  words  are 
only  arbitrary,  conventional  fymbols  of  our 
ideas;  and,  by  conft^quence,  muft  take  a 
more  feeble  imprelfion.  So  true  is  this,  that, 
to  render  words  fully  iigniftcant,  they  muft, 
almoft  in  every  cafe,  receive  fome  aid  from 
the  manner  of  Pronunciation  and  Delivery; 
and.  he  who,  in  fpeaking,  (hould  employ 
bare  words,  without  enforcing  them  by 
proper  tones  and  accents,  would  leaVe  us 
with  a  faint  and  indiftinct  impreffion,  often 
with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception 
of  what  he  had  delivered.  Nay,  fo  ciofe 
IS  the  conned;ioa  between  certain  fentiments 
and  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing 
them,  that  he  who  does  not  pronounce  them 
after  that  manner,  can  never  perf'uade  us, 
that  he  believes,  or  feels,  the  fentiments 
themfelves.  His  delivery  may  be  fuch,  as 
to  give  the  lye  to  all  that  he  alTerts.  When 
Marcus  Callidius  accufed  one  of  an  attempt 
to  poifon  him,  but  enforced  his  accufation 
in  a  languid  manner,  and  without  any 
warmth  or  earneltnefs  of  delivery,  Cicero, 
who  pleaded  for  the  accufed  perfon,  im- 
proved this  into  an  arguraent  of  the  falfity 
of  the  charge,  "  An  tu,  M.  Callidi  niii 
fino;eres,  fie  ageres  i"  In  Shak  peare's 
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Richard  II.  the  Duchefs  of  York  thus  Im- 
peaches the  fmcerity  of  her  huftand  : 

Pleads  he  in  earftell  ?— Look  upon  his  face, 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears;  his  prayers  are  jeft  ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth ;  ours,  from 

our  breaft : 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied  j 
We  pray  with  heart  and  foul. 

But,  I  believe  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any 
more,  in  order  to  Ihew  the  high  importance 
of  a  good  Delivery.  I  proceed,  therefore, 
to  fuch  obfervations  as  appear  to  me  molt 
ufeful  to  be  made  on  this  head. 

The  great  objefts  which  every  public 
fpeaker  will  naturally  have  in  his  eye  in 
forming  his  Delivery,  are,  firft,  to  fpeak  fo 
as  to  be  fully  and  eafily  underftood  by  all 
who  hear  him;  and  next,  to  fpeak  with 
grace  and  force,  fo  as  to  pleafe  and  to 
move  his  audience.  Let  us  confider  what 
is  moft  important  with  refped  to  each  of 
thefe*. 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  eafily  underftood, 
the  four  chief  requifites  are,  A  due  degree 
of  loudnefs  of  voice ;  Diftindnefs  ;  Slow- 
nefs;  and.  Propriety  of  Pronunciation. 

The  firft  attention  of  every  public  fpeak- 
er, doubtiefs,  muft  be,  to  make  himfelf  be 
heard  by  all  thofe  to  whom  he  fpeaks.  He 
muft  endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice  the 
fpace  occupied  by  the  affembly.  This 
power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is 
wholly  a  natural  talent.  It  is  fo  in  a  good 
meafure;  but,  however,  may  receive  con- 
fiderable  affiftance  from  art.  Much  depends 
for  this  purpofe  on  the  proper  pitch,  and 
management  of  the  voice.  Every  man  has 
three  pitches  in  bis  voice ;  the  high,  the 
midiJle,  and  the  low  one.  The  high,  is 
that  which  he  ufes  in  calling  aloud  to  fome 
one  at  a  diftance.  The  low  is,  when  he 
approaches  to  a  whifper.  The  middle  is, 
that  which  he  employs  in  common  conver- 
fation,  and  which  he  fhould  generally  ufe 
in  public  difcourfe.  For  it  is  a  great  mif- 
take,  to  imagine  that  one  muft  take  the 
higheft  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  be 
well  heard  by  a  great  alTembly.  This  is 
confounding  two  things  which  are  different, 
loudnefs,  or  ftrcngth  of  found,  with  the 
key,  or  note  on  which  we  fpeak.  A  fpeaker 
may  render  his  voice  louder,  without  alter- 
ing' the  key ;  and  we  luall  alwaj's  be  able 

•  Cn  tbls  whole  fubied>,  Mr.  Slieridan's  Lec- 
tures on  Elocution  aie  very  worthy  of  being 
eonfulted  ;  and  feveral  hints  are  here  taken  from 
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to  give  moft  body,  moft  perfeverlng  force 
of  found,  to  that  pitch  of  voice,  to  which 
in  converfation  we  are  accviftomed.  Where- 
as, by  fetting  out  on  our  higheft  pitch  or 
key,  we  certainly  allow  ourfelves  lefs  com- 
pafs,  and  are  likely  to  ftrain  our  voice  be- 
fore we  have  done.  We  fhall  fatigue  our- 
felves, and  fpeak  with  pain  ;  and  whenever 
a  man  fpeaks  with  pain  to  himfelf,  he  is 
always  heard  with  pain  by  his  audience. 
Give  the  voice  therefore  full  ftrength  and 
fwell  of  found ;  but  always  pitch  it  oa 
your  ordinary  fpeaking  key.  Make  it  a 
conftant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  voice,  than  you  can  afford  without 
pain  to  yourfelves,  and  without  any  extra- 
ordinary effort.  As  long  as  you  keepwithia 
thefe  bounds,  the  other  organs  of  fpeech 
will  be  at  liberty  to  difcharge  their  feverai 
ofhces  with  eafe  ;  and  you  will  always  have 
your  voice  under  command.  But  whenever 
you  tranfgrefs  thefe  bounds,  you  give  up 
the  reins,  and  have  no  longer  any  manage- 
ment of  it.  It  is  an  ufeful  rule  too,  in 
order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our  eye  on 
fome  of  the  moft  diftant  perfons  in  the  af- 
fembly,  and  to  confider  ourfelves  as  fpeak- 
ing to  them.  We  naturally  and  mechani- 
cally utter  our  words  with  fuch  a  degree  of 
ftrength,  as  to  make  ourfelves  be  heard  by 
one  to  whom  we  addrefs  ourfelves,  provided 
he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice.  As 
this  is  the  cafe  in  common  converfation,  it 
will  hold  alfo  in  public  fpeaking.  But  re- 
member, that  in  public  as  well  as  in  con- 
verfation, it  is  poffible  to  oftlnd  by  fpeak- 
ing too  loud.  This  extreme  hurts  the  ear, 
by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rum- 
bling indiftindl  maffes ;  befides  its  giving 
the  fpeaker  the  difagreeable  appearance  of 
one  who  endeavours  to  coinpel  affent,  by 
mere  vehemence  and  force  of  found. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  weH  heard, 
and  clearly  underftood,  diftinctnefs  of  arti- 
culation contributes  more,  than  mere  loud- 
nefs of  found.  The  quantity  of  found  ne- 
cefTary  to  fill  even  a  large  fpace,  is  fmaller 
than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  with  dif- 
tinft  articulation,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice 
will  make  it  reach  farther,  than  the  ftrongeft 
voice  can  reach  without  it.  To  this,  there- 
fore, every  public  fpeaker  ought  to  pay 
great  attention.  He  muft  give  every  found 
which  he  utters  its  due  proportion,  and 
make  every  fyllable,  and  even  every  letter 
in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be 
heard  diftinftly;  without  ilurring,  whif- 
pering,  or  fiippreffing  any  of  the  proper 
founds. 
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In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate 
diftindtly,  moderation  is  requifite  with  re- 
gard to  the  fpeed  of  pronouncing.  Preci- 
pitancy of  fpeech  confounds  all  articula- 
tion, and  all  meaning.  I  need  fcarcely  ob- 
ierve,  that  there  may  be  alfo  an'  extreme 
on  the  oppofite  fide.  It  is  obvious,  that  a 
lifelefs,  drawling  pronunciation,  which  al- 
lows the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always 
outrunning  the  fpeaker,  muft  render  every 
difcourfe  infipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the 
extreme  of  fpeaking  too  faft  is  much  more 
common,  and  requires  the  more  to  be 
guarded  againft,  becaufe,  when  it  has  grown 
up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  correfted.  To  pronounce  with 
a  proper  degree  of  flownefs,  and  with  full 
and  clear  articulation,  is  the  firft  thing  to 
be  ftudied  by  all  who  begin  to  fpeak  in 
public;  and  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended to  them.  Such  a  pronunciation 
gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  difcourfe. 
It  is  a  great  affiftance  to  the  voice,  by  the 
paufes  and  refts  which  it  allows  it  more 
'  eafily  to  make ;  and  it  enables  the  fpeaker 
to  fwell  all  his  founds,  both  with  more 
force  and  more  mufic.  It  affifts  him  alfo 
in  prefer ving  a  due  command  of  himfelf ; 
whereas  a  rapid  and  hurried  manner,  is  apt 
to  excite  that  flutter  of  fpirits,  which  is  the 
greateft  enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  tlie 
way  of  otatory.  "  Promptum  fit. os,"  fays 
Quinftilian,  "  non  prasceps,  moderatum, 
non  lentum." 

After  thefe  fundamental  attentions  to 
the  pitch  and  management  of  the  voice,  to 
diftind  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree 
of  llownefs  of  fpeech,  what  a  public  fpeaker 
muft,  in  the  fourth  place,  ftudy,  is  Pro- 
priety of  Pronunciation ;  or  the  giving  to 
every  word,  which  he  utters,  that  found, 
which  the  moft  polite  ufage  of  the  language 
appropriates  to  it ;  in  oppofition  to  broad, 
vulgar,  or  provincial  pronunciation.  This 
is  requifite,  both  for  fpeaking  intelligibly, 
and  for  fpeaking  with  grace  or  beauty. 
Inftruftions  concerning  this  article,  can  be 
gi\'en  by  the  living  voice  only.  But  there 
is  one  obfervation,  which  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper here  to  make.  In  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, every  word  which  confiits  of  more 
fyllables  than  one,  has  one  accented  fyllable. 
The  accent  refts  fometimes  on  the  vowel, 
fometimes  on  the  confonant.  Seldom,  or 
never,  is  there  more  than  one  accented- fyl- 
lable in  any  Englifh  word,  however  long ; 
and  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the 
voice  to  mark  that  fyllable  by  a  ftronger 
percuftion,  and  to  pafs  more  liightiy  over 


the  reft.  Now,  after  we  have  learned  the 
proper  feats  of  thefe  accents,  it  is  an  im- 
portant rule,  to  give  every  word  juft  the 
fame  accent  in  public  fpeaking,  as  in  com- 
mon difcourfe.  Many  perfons  err  in  this 
refped:.  When  they  fpeak  in  public,  and 
with  folemnity,  they  pronounce  the  fyllables 
in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  do  at 
other  times.  They  dwell  upon  them,  and 
protraft  them ;  they  multiply  accents  on  the 
fame  word ;  from  a  miftaken  notion,  that 
it  gives  gravity  and  force  to  their  difcourfe, 
and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  public  declama- 
tion. Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  greateft 
faults  that  can  be  committed  in  pronuncia- 
tion ;  it  makes  what  is  called  a  theatrical  or 
mouthing  manner;  and  gives  an  artificial 
affefted  air  to  fpeech,  which  detracts  greatly 
both  from  its  agreeablenefs,  and  its  inipref- 
fion. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  thofe  higher 
parts  of  Delivery,  by  flrudying  which,  a 
fpeaker  has  fomething  farther  in  view  than 
merely  to  render  himfelf  intelligible,  and 
feeks  to  give  grace  and  force  to  what  he 
utters.  Thefe  may  be  comprifed  under  four 
heads,  Emphafis,  Paufes,  Tones,  and  Gef- 
tures.  Let  me  only  premife  in  general,  to 
what  I  am  to  fay  concerning  them,  that  at- 
tention to  thefe  articles  of  Delivery,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  confined,  as  fome  might  be 
apt  to  imagine,  to  the  more  elaborate  and 
pathetic  parts  of  a  difcourfe ;  there  is,  per- 
haps, as  great  attention  requifite,  and  as 
much  Ikill  difplayed,  in  adapting  emphafes, 
paufes,  tones,  and  geftures,  properly,  to 
calm  and  plain  fpeaking :  and  the  effect  of 
a  juft  and  graceful  delivery  will,  in  every 
part  of  a  fubjeft,  be  found  of  high  impor- 
tance for  commanding  attention,  and  en- 
forcing what  is  fpoken. 

Firft,  let  us  confider  Emphafis ;  by  this 
is  meant  a  ftronger  and  fuller  found  of 
voice,  by  which  we  diftinguifh  the  accented 
fyllable  of  fome  word,  on  whidh  we  defign 
to  lay  particular  ftrefs,  and  to  fhow  how  it 
afFedls  the  reft  of  the  fentence.  Sometimes 
the  emphatic  word  muft  be  diftinguifhed  by 
a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a 
ftronger  accent.  On  the  right  management 
of  the  emphafis,  depends  the  whole  life  and 
fpirit  of  every  difcourfe.  If  no  emphafis 
be  placed  on  any  words,  not  only  is  dif- 
courfe rendered  heavy  and  lifelefs,  but  the 
meaning  left  often  ambiguous.  If  the  em- 
phafis be  placed  wrong,  we  pervert  and 
confound  the  meaning  wholly.  To  give  a 
common  inftance  ;  fuch  a  fimple  queftion  as 
this ;  '*  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?"  is 
A  4  capable 
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capable  of  no  fewer  than  four  different  ac- 
ceptations, according  as  the  emphafis  is  dif- 
ferently placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be  pro- 
nounced thus :  Do  joH  ride  to  town  to- 
day ?  the  anfwer  may  naturally  be,  No  ;  I 
fend  mj  fervajtt  in  my  ftead.  If  thus ;  Do 
you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Anfv/er,  No  ; 
I  intend  to  ivalk.  Do  you  ride  to  tn-ojn 
to-day  ?  No ;  I  ride  out  into  the  fields. 
Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No ;  but  I 
fhall  to-marroiu.  In  like  manner,  in  folemn 
difcourfe,  the  whole  force  and  beauty  of 
an  exprelfion  often  depend  on  the  accented 
word  ;  and  we  may  prefent  to  the  hearers 
quite  different  views  of  the  fame  fentirasnt, 
by  placing  the  emphafis  differently.  In  the 
following  words  of  our  Saviour,  obferve 
in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is 
placed,  according  as  the  words  are  pro- 
nounced. "  J'jdas,  betrayefl  thou  tlie  Son 
of  Man  with  a  kifs  ?"  Betrayeft  thou — 
makes  the  reproach  turn,  on  the  infamj^  of 
treacher}'. — Betrajefl  thou — makes  it  reft, 
upon  Judas's  conneftion  with  his  mafter. 
Betrayefl  thou  the  Son  of  Man — rells  it, 
upon  our  Saviour's  perfonal  character  and 
eminence.  Betra)  ell  thou  the  Son  of  Man 
I'jith  a  kijs  P  turns  it  upon  his  profdtutlng 
the  fignal  of  peace  and  friendlhip,  to  the 
purpofe  of  a  mark  of  deflrudion. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  emphafis,  the  great  rule,  and  in- 
deed the  only  rule  polTible  to  be  givcii,  is, 
that  the  fpeakef  ftudy  to  attain  a  jail  con- 
ception of  the  force  and  fpirit  of  thofe 
fentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For 
to  lay  the  emphafis  with  exaft  propriety,  is 
a  conftant  exercife  of  good  fenfe  and  atten- 
tion. It  is  far  from  being  an  inconflder- 
able  attainment.  It  is  one  of  the  greatefl 
trials  of  a  true  and  juft  tafte  ;  and  muft 
arife  from  feeling  delicat  ly  ourfelve?,  and 
from  judging  accurately  of  what  is  fittelt  to 
ftrike  the  feelings  of  others.  1  here  is  as 
great  a  difference  between  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  or  any  other  piece  of  plain  profe, 
read  by  any  one  who  places  the  feverai  em- 
phafes  every  where  with  tafte  and  judgment, 
and  by  one  wh.o  neglecls  or  miftakes  them, 
as  there  is  beci'.x'en  the  fame  tune  played  by 
the  mofl  n^aflerly  hand,  or  by  the  moft 
bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  difcourfes,  it  would  be 
cf  great  afe,  if  they  were  read  over  or  ra- 
hearfed  in  private,  v/ith  this  particular  view, 
to  fcarch  for- the  proper  eraphafes  before 
they  were  pronounced  in  public  ;  marking, 
3t  the  fame  time,  with  a  pen,  the  erapha- 
tical  words  in  every  fcntence,   or  at  leaft 


the  moft  weighty  and  afFedllo*  parts  of  the 
difcourfe,  and  fixing  them  well  in  memory. 
Were  this  attention  oftencr  beitowed,  were 
this  part  of  pronunciation  ffudied  with 
more  cxaftnefs,  and  not  loft  to  the  moment 
of  deliver}',  as  is  commonly  done,  public 
fpeakers  would  find  their  care  abundantly 
repaid,  by  the  remarkable  etfefts  which  it 
would  prodirce  upon  their  audience.  Let 
me  caution,  at  the  fame  time,  againlf  one 
error,  that  of  multiplying  emphatical  words 
too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  prudent  referve 
in  the  ufe  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them 
any  vveight.  If  they  recur  too  often ;  if  a 
fpeaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing 
which  he  fays  of  high  importance,  by  a 
multitude  of  llrong  cmphafes,  we  foon  learn 
to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd 
every  fcntenee  with  empliatical  words,  is 
like  crowding  al!  the  pages  of  a  book  with 
Italic  charafters,  which,  as  to  the  effed,  i* 
juft  the  fame  with  uling  no  fuch  dillindions 
at  all. 

Next  to  emphafis,  the  Paufes  in  fpeak- 
ing  demand  attention.  Thefe  are  of  two 
kinds ;  firft,  emphatical  paufes ;  and  next, 
fuch  as  mark  the  diftiucTtions  of  fenfe.  An 
emphatical  paufe  is  made,  after  fomething 
has  been  faid  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on . 
which  we  want  to  fix  the  hearer's  attention. 
Sometimes,  before  fuch  a  thing  is  faid,  we 
ufner  it  in  with  a  paufe  of  this  nature. 
Such  paufes  have  the  fame  effedft  as  a  flrong 
emphalis,  and  are  fubjcd  to  the  fame  rules; 
efpeclally  to  the  caution  juft  now  given,  of 
not  repeating  them  too  frequently.  For, 
as  they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of 
courfe  raife  expeclation,  if  the  importance 
of  the  matter  be  not  fully  anfwerable  to 
fuch  expectation,  they  occafion  difappoint- 
ment  and  difguft. 

Eut  the  moft  frequent  and  the  principal 
ufe  of  paufe?,  is  to  mark  the  divifions  of 
tlie  fenfe,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  allo\r 
the  fpeaker  to  draw  his  breath  ;  and  the 
proper  and  graceful  adjuftment  of  fuch 
paufes,  is  one  of  the  mofc  nice  and  difficult 
articles  in  deli^  ery.  In  all  public  fpeaking, 
the  management  of  the  breath  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care,  \o  as  not  to  be  obliged 
to  di^-ide  words  from  one  another,  which 
have  fb  intimate  a  connexion,  that  they 
ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  fame 
breath,  and  without  the  leaft  feparation. 
Many  a  fentence  is  miferably  mangled,  and 
the  force  of  the  emphafis  totally  lofl,  by 
divifions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place. 
To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is  fpeak- 
ing,  fhould  be  very  careful  to  provide  a 
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full  fupply  of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter. 
It  is  a  great  milVake  to  imagine,  that  the 
breath  muft  be  drawn  only  at  the  end  of  a 
period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall. 
It  may  eafily  be  gathered  at  the  intervals  of 
the  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  fufpended 
for  a  moment ;  and,  by  this  management, 
one  may  have  always  a  fufficicnt  ftock  for 
carrying  on  the  longeft  fentence,  without 
improper  interruptions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  fpeaking,  fhall 
have  formed  to  himfelf  a  certain  melody  or 
tune,  which  requires  reft  and  paufes  of  its 
own,  diftinct  from  thofe  of  the  fenfe,  he 
has,  undoubtedly,  contracted  one  of  the 
worft  habits  into  which  a  public  fpeaker  can 
fall.  It  is  the  fenfe  which  ihould  always 
rule  the  paufes  of  the  voice ;  for  wherever 
there  is  any  fenfible  fufpenfion  of  the  voice, 
the  hearer  is  always  led  to  expedl  foraething 
correfponding  in  the  meaning.  Paufes  in 
public  difcourfe,  mufl:  be  formed  upon  the 
manner  in  which  we  utter  ourfelves  in  ordi- 
nary, fenfible  converfation ;  and  not  upon 
the  ttifF,  artificial  manner  which  we  acquire 
from  reading  books  according  to  the  com- 
mon punftuation.  The  general  run  of 
punftuation  is  very  arbitrary ;  often  capri- 
cious and  falfe ;  and  diftates  an  uniformity 
of  tone  in  the  paufes,  which  is  extremely 
difagreeable :  for  we  are  to  obferre,  that  to 
render  paufes  graceful  and  expreffive,  they 
muft  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  place, 
but  alfo  be  accompanied  with  a  proper  tone 
of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of  thefe  paufes 
is  intimated ;  much  more  than  by  the  length 
of  them,  which  can  never  be  exaftly  mea- 
fured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  llight  and 
fimplc  fufpenfion  of  voice  that  is  proper; 
fometimes  a  degree  of  cadence  in  the  voice 
is  required;  and  fometimes  that  peculiar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denotes  the  fen- 
tence finiflied.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  we  are  to 
regulate  ourfelves,  by  attending  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  nature  teaches  us  to  fpeak 
when  engaged  in  real  and  earneil  difcourfe. 
with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verfe, 
there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  making  the 
paufes  juftly.  The  difficulty  arifes  from  the 
melody  of  verfe,  v/hich  didates  to  the  ear 
paufes  or  refts  of  its  own;  and  to  adjuft  and 
compound  thefe  properly  with  the  paufes  of 
the  fenfe,  fo  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor 
offend  the  underftanding,  is  fo  very  nice  a 
matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  fo  feldom 
meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry.  There 
afii  two  kinds  of  paufes  that  belong  to  the 


mufic  of  verfe  ;  one  is,  the  paufe  at  the  end 
of  the  line;  and  the  other,  the  caefural 
paufe  in  the  middle  of  it.  With  regard  to 
the  paufe  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which 
marks  that  llrain  or  verfe  to  be  finifhed, 
rhyme  renders  this  always  fenfible,  and  in 
fome  meafure  compels  us  to  obferve  it  in 
our  pronunciation.  In  blank  verfe,  where 
there  is  a  greater  liberty  permitted  of  run* 
ning  the  lines  into  one  another,  fometimes 
without  any  fufpenfion  in  the  fenfe,  it  has 
been  made  a  queftion.  Whether,  in  reading 
fuch  verfe  with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all 
fhould  be  paid  to  the  clofe  of  a  line  ?  On 
the  ftage,  where  the  appearance  of  fpeaking 
in  verfe  fhould  always  be  avoided,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  clofe 
of  fuch  lines  as  make  no  paufe  in  the  fenfe, 
fhould  not  be  rendered  perceptible  to  the 
ear.  But  on  other  occafions,  this  were  im- 
proper :  for  v/hat  is  the  ufe  of  melody,  or 
for  what  end  has  the  poet  compofed  in  verfe, 
if,  in  reading  his  lines,  we  fupprefs  his 
numbers ;  and  degrade  them,  by  our  pro- 
nunciation, into  mere  profe?  We  ought, 
therefore,  certainly  to  read  blank  verfe  fo  as 
to  make  every  line  fenfible  to  the  ear.  At 
the  fame  time,  in  doing  fo,  every  appear- 
ance of  fing-fong  and  tone  rauft  be  carefully 
guarded  againft.  The  clofe  of  the  line, 
where  it  makes  no  paufe  in  the  meaning, 
ought  to  be  marked,  not  by  fuch  a  tone  as 
is  ufed  in  finifhing  a  fentence,  but  without 
either  letting  the  voice  fall  or  elevating  it, 
it  fliould  be  marked  only  by  fuch  a  flight 
fufpenfion  of  found,  as  may  dilHnguifh  the 
palTage  from  one  line  to  another,  without 
injuring  the  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  mufical  paufe,  is  that 
which  falls  fomewhere  about  the  middle  of 
the  verfe.  and  divides  it  into  two  hemi- 
ftichs;  a  paufe,  not  fo  great  as  that  which 
belongs  to  the  clofe  of  the  line,  but  flill 
fenfible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  v.hich 
is  called  the  caefural  paufe,  in  the  French 
heroic  verfe  fails  uniformly  in  the  middle 
of  the  line,  in  the  Engliih,  it  may  fall  after 
the  4th,  5  th,  6th,  or  7  th  fy Uables  in  the 
line,  aiid  no  other.  Where  the  verfe  is  fo 
confiiruded  that  this  csefural  paufe  coincides 
with  the  flighteft  paufe  or  divifion  in  the 
fenfe,  the  line  can  be  read  eafily;  ss  in  the 
two  firft  verfes  of  Mr.  Pope's  Meffiah, 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  !  begin  the  fong; 

To  heavenly  themes,  fublinier  ftrains  belong; 

But  if  it  Ihall  happen  that  words,  which 

have  fuch  a  Itrift  and  intimate  connexion, 

I  as 
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as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  feparation,  the  hearers  that  he  feels  them*.  The  pro- 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  this  csefural  per  expreffion  of  tones,  therefore,  deferves 
paufe,  we  then  feel  a  fort  of  ftruggle  be-  to  be  attentively  ftudied  by  every  one  who 
tween  the  fenfe  and  the  found,  which  renders  would  be  a  fuccefsful  orator, 
it  difficult  to  read  fuch  lines  gracefully.  The  greateft  and  moft  material  inftruc- 
The  rule  of  proper  pronunciation  in  fuch  tion  which  can  be  given  for  this  purpofe  is, 
cafes  is,  to  regard  only  the  paufe  which  the  to  form  the  tones  of  public  fpeaking  upon 
fenfe  forms ;  and  to  read  the  line  accord-  the  tones  of  fenfible  and  animated  conver- 
ingly.  The  negled  of  the  csfural  paufe  fation.  We  may  obferve  that  every  man, 
may  make  the  line  found  fomewhat  un-  when  he  is  much  in  earneft  in  common  dif- 
harmonioufly ;  but  the  effed  would  be  much  courfe,  when  he  is  engaged  in  fpeaking  oa 
worfe,  if  the  fenfe  were  facrificed  to  the  fome  fubjeft  which  interefts  him  nearly,  has 
found.  For  inftance,  in  the  following  line  an  eloquent  or  perfuafive  tone  and  manner, 
of  Milton, 

What  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine  j  what  is  low,  raife  and  fupport. 


The  fenfe  clearly  didates  the  paufe  after 
"  illumine,"  at  the  end  of  the  third  fylla- 


What  is  the  reafon  of  our  being  often  fo 
frigid  and  unperfuafive  in  public  difcourfe, 
but  our  departing  from  the  natural  tone  ot 
fpeaking, ,  and  delivering  ourfelves  in  an  af- 
feded,  artificial  manner?  Nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  foon 


ble,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  as  one  mounts  a  pulpit,  or  rifes  in  a  public 

accordingly;  though,  if  .the  melody   only  affembly,  he  is  inftantly  to  lay  afide    the 

were  to  be  regarded,  "illumine"  fliould  be  voice  with  which  he  expreffes  himfelf  in  pri- 

connefted  with  what  follows,  and  the  paufe  vate ;  to  aflume  a  new,  ftudied  tone,  and  a 

not  made  till  the  4th  or  6th  fyllable.     So  in  cadence  altogether  foreign  to   his  natural 

the  following  line  of  Mr.  Pope's  (Epiftle  to  manner.    This  has  vitiated  all  delivery  ;  this 

t)r.  Arbuthnot) :  has  given  rife  to  cant  and  tedious  monotony, 

in  the  different  kinds   of  modern    public 


fit,  with  fad  civility  I  read  : 


fpeaking,    efpecially  in   the  pulpit.     Men 


The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  cjefural  paufe  departed   from  nature  ;  and  fought  to  give 

as   falling  after  "  fad,"   the   4th  fyllable.  a  beauty   or  force,    as  they    imagined,   to 

But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  theirdifcourfe,byfubftItuting  certain  ftudied 

any  paufe  there,  fo  as  to  feparate  "  fad"  mufical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine 

and  "  civility."     The  fenfe  admits  of  no  expreflions  of  fentiment,  which  the  voice 

other  paufe  than  after  the  fecond  fyllable  carries  in  natural  difcourfe.     Let  every  pub- 

*'  fit,"  which  therefore  muft  be  the   only  lie  fpeaker  guard  againft  this  error.     Whe- 

paufe  made  in  the  reading.  ther  he  fpeak  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  Tones  in  pro-  great  affembly,  let  him  remember  that  he 

nunciation,  which  are  different  both  from  ftlil  fpeaks.     Follow  nature :  confider  how 

emphafis  and  paufes ;  confifting  in  the  mo-  flic  teaches  you  to  utter*  any  fentiment  or 
dulation  of  the  voice,  the  notes  or  variations 


of  found  which  we  employ  in  public  fpeak- 
ing. How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force 
and  grace  of  difcourfe,  muft  depend  on 
thefe,  will  appear  from  this  fmgle  confidera- 
tion;  that  to  almoft  every  fentiment  we 
utter,  more  efpeciallj'  to  every  ftrong  emo- 
tion, nature  hath  adapted  fome  peculiar  tone 
of  voice;  infomuch,  that  he  who  fhould  tell 
another  that  he  was  very  angry,  or  much 
grieved,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  fuit  fuch 
emotions,  inftead  of  being  believed,  would 
be  laughed  at.  Sympathy  is  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  principles  by  which  perfuafive  dif- 
courfe works  it  effeft.  The  fpeaker  en- 
deavours to  transfufe  into  his  hearers  his 
own  fentiments  and  emotions ;  which  he  can 
:  never  be  fuccefsful  in  doing,  unlefs  he  ut- 
ters them  in  fueh  a  manner  as  to  convince 


*  "  All  that  pafles  in  the  mind  of  man  may  be 
"  reduced  to  two  claffes,  which  1  call,  Ideas,  and 
"  Emotions.  By  Ideas,  I  mean  all  thoughts  which 
"  rife  and  pafs  in  fucceffion  in  the  mind :  By 
"  Emotions,  all  exertions  of  the  mind  in  arrang- 
"  ing,  combining,  and  feparating  its  ideas  ;  as 
"  well  as  all  the  efFedts  produced  on  the  mind 
"  itfelf  by  th.fe  ideas,  from  the  more  violent  agi- 
"  tation  of  the  pafTions,  to  the  calmer  feelings. 
"  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  intelledl:  and 
*'  the  fancy.  In  Ihoit,  thought  is  the  objeft  of 
"  the  one,  internal  feeling  of  the  other.  That 
"  which  ferves  to  exprefs  the  former,  I  call  the 
"  Language  of  Ideas ;  and  the  latter,  the  Language 
"  of  Emotions.  Words  are  the  ligns  of  the  one, 
*'  tones  of  the  other.  Without  the  ufe  of  thefe 
*«  two  forts  of  language,  it  is  impoflible  to  com- 
«'  municate  through  the  ear  all  that  paffes  in  the 
*'  mind  of  man." 
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feeling  of  your  heart.  Imagine  a  fubjeft  of 
debate  llarted  in  converfation  among  grave 
and  wife  men,  and  yourfelf  bearing  a  Ihare 
in  it.  Think  after  what  manner,  with  what 
tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  would  on 
fuch  an  occafion  exprefs  yourfelf,  when  you 
were  moft  in  earneft,  and  fought  moft  to  be 
liftened  to.  Carry  thefe  with  you  to  the 
bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any  public  affem- 
bly ;  let  thefe  be  the  foundation  of  your 
manner  of  pronouncing  there  ;  and  you  will 
take  the  fureft  method  of  rendering  your 
delivery  both  agreeable  and  perfuafive. 

I  have  faid.  Let  thefe  converfation  tones 
be  th.t  foundation  oi  public  pronunciation; 
for,  on  fbme  occafions,  folemn  public  fpeak- 
ing  requires  them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the 
ftrain  of  common  difcourfe.  In  a  formal, 
ftadied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  ftyle, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  fentences,  prompt, 
almoft  neci^irarily,  a  modulation  of  voice 
more  rounded,  and  bordering  more  upon 
mufic,  than  converfation  admits.  This 
gives  rife  to  what  is  called,  the  Declaiming 
Manner.  But  though  this  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation runs  confiderably  beyond  ordi- 
nary difcourfe,  yet  ftill  it  muft  have,  for  its 
bafis,  the  natural  tones  of  grave  and  digni- 
fied converfation.  I  muft  obferve,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  conftant  indulgence  of 
a  declamatory  manner,  is  not^  favourable 
either  to  good  compofition,  or  good  deli- 
very ;  and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public 
fpeakers  into  that  monotony  of  tone  and  ca- 
dence, which  is  fo  generally  complained  of. 
Whereas,  he  who  forms  the  general  run  of 
his  delivery  upon  a  fpeaking  manner,  is  not 
likely  ever  to  become  difagreeable  tlirough 
monotony.  He  will  have  the  fame  natural 
variety  in  his  tones,  which  a  perfon  has  in 
converfation.  Indeed,  the  perfection  of 
delivery  requires  both  thefe  different  man- 
ners, that  of  fpeaking  with  livelinefs  and 
cafe,  and  that  of  declaiming  with  flatelinefs 
and  dignity,  to  be  poffeifed  by  one  man ; 
and  to  be  employed  by  him,  according  as 
the  different  parts  of  his  difcourfe  require 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  This  is  a  per- 
fection which  is  not  attained  by  many ;  the 
greateft  part  of  public  fpeakers  allowing  their 
delivery  to  be  formed  altogether  accidental- 
ly, according  as  fome  turn  of  voice  appears 
to  them  moft  beautiful,  cr  forae  artificial 
model  has  caught  their  fancy;  and  acquir- 
ing, by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pronuncia- 
tion, which  they  can  never  vary.  But  the 
capital  direction,  which  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for 
exprelfmg  every  feniiment  from  thofe  which 


nature  didates  to  us,  in  converfation  with 
others;  to  fpeak  always  with  her  voice; 
and  not  to  form  to  ourfelves  a  fantaftic  pub- 
lic manner,  from  an  abfurd  fancy  of  its 
being  more  beautiful  than  a  natural  one*. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  af  Gefture,  or 
what  is  called  ACtion  in  public  difcourfe. 
Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  com- 
mon converfation,  with  many  more  motions 
of  the  boc'y  than  others  do.  The  French 
and  the  Ital'^ns  are,  in  this  refpedt,  much 
more  fprightly  than  we.  But  there  is  no 
nation,  hardly  any  perfon  fo  phlegmatic,  as 
not  to  accompany  their  words  with  fome 
a<5lions  and  gefticulations,  on  all  occafions, 
when  they  are  much  in  earneft.  It  is  there- 
fore unnatural  in  a  public  fpeaker,  it  is  in- 
confiftent  with  that  earneftnefs  and  feriouf- 
nefs  which  he  ought  to  (hew  in  all  afJairs  of 
moment,  to  rem.ain  quite  unmoved  in  his 
outward  appearance ;  and  to  let  the  words 
drop  from  his  mouth,  without  any  ex- 
preffion  of  meaning,  or  warmth  in  his 
gefture. 

The  fundamental  rule  as  to  propriety  of 
adion,  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  what 
I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.  Attend  to 
the  looks  and  geftures,  in  which  earneft- 
nefs,  indignation,  compaflion,  or  any  other 
emotion,  difcovers  itfelf  to  moft  advantage 
in  the  common  intcrcourfe  of  men ;  and  let 
thefe  be  your  model.  Some  of  thefe  looks 
and  geftures  are  common  to  all  men ;  and 
there  are  alfo  certain  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner which  diftinguifh  every  individual.  A 
public  fpeaker  muft  take  that  manner  which 
is  moft  natural  to  himfelf.  For  it  is  here 
juft  as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  a 
fpeaker  to  form  to  himfelf  a  certain  (tt  of 
motions  and  geftures,  which  he  thinks  mofl 
becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  pradife 
thefe  in  public,  without  their  having  any 
correfpondence  to  the  manner  which  is  na- 
tural to  him  in  private.  His  geftures  and 
motions  ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  ex- 
prefTion  which  nature  has  dictated  to  him ; 
and,  unlefs  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  impoffible, 

*  "  Loquere,"  (fays  an  author  of  the  lafl  cen- 
tury, who  has  written  a  Treatife  in  Verfe,  de 
Gellu  et  Voce  Oratoris) 

•— — "  Loquere;  hoc  vitlum  commune,  loquatur 
"  Ut  nemo ;  at  tensS  declamaret  omnia  voce. 
"  Tu  loquere,  ut  mos  eft  hominum  j  Boat&latral 

ille  : 
"  Ille  ululatj  rudit  hie  (fan  fi  talia  dignumeft); 
"  Non  hominem  vox  ulla  fonat  ratione  loqueii- 
tem." 

JoANNSS  Lucas,  de  Geftu  et  Voce, 
Lib,  n.  Paris,  1675. 
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by  means  of  any  ftady,  to  avoid  their  ap- 
pearing ftifF  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  muft  be  the 
ground-work,  I  admit  that  there  is  room  in 
this  matter  for  fome  ftudy  and  art.  For 
many  perfons  are  naturally  ungraceful  in 
the  motions  which  they  make;  and  this  un- 
gracefulnefs  might,  in  part  at  leaft,  be  re- 
formed by  application  and  care.  The 
ftudy  of  adion  in  public  fpeaking,  confifts 
chiefly  in  guarding  againlt  av/kward  and 
difagreeable  motions,  and  in  learning  to 
perform  fuch  as  are  natural  to  the  fpeaker, 
in  the  moil  becoming  manner.  For  this 
end,  it  has  been  advifed  by  writers  on  this 
fubjeft,  to  praftife  before  a  mirror,  where 
one  may  fee,  and  judge  of  his  own  geftures. 
But  I  am  afraid,  perfons  are  not  always  the 
beft  judges  of  the  gracefulnefs  of  their  own 
motions :  and  one  may  declaim  long  enough 
before  a  mirror,  without  correcting  any  of 
his  faults.  The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whofe 
good  tafte  they  can  trul't,  will  be  found  of 
much  greater  advantage  to  beginners,  than 
any  mirror  they  can  ufe.  With  regard  to 
particular  rules  concerning  aftion  and  gefti- 
culation,  Quinftilian  has  delivered  a  great 
many,  in  the  laft  chapter  of  the  i  rth  Book  of 
his  Inftitutions ;  and  all  the  modern  writers 
on  this  fubjeft  have  done  little  elfe  but 
tranflate  them.  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that 
fuch  rules,  delivered  either  by  the  voice  or 
on  paper,  can  be  of  much  ufe,  unlefs  perfons 
faw  them  exemplified  before  their  eyes  *. 

1  (hall  only  add  further  on  this  head  that 
in  order  to  fucceed  well  in  delivery,  nothing 
M  more  neceifary  than  for  a  fpeaker  to  guard 
againft  a  certain  flutter  of  fpirits,  which  is 


peculiarly  incident  to  thofe  who  begin  t# 
fpeak  in  public.  He  mufl:  endeavour  above 
all  things  to  be  recollefted,  and  mafter  of 
himfelf.  For  this  end,  he  will  find  nothing 
of  more  ufe  to  him,  than  to  ftudy  to  become 
wholly  engaged  in  his  fubjeft;  to  be  pofTefled 
with  a  fenfe  of  its  importance  or  ferioufnefs  j 
to  be  concerned  much  m.ore  to  perfuade  than 
to  pieafe.  He  will  generally  pleafe  moft, 
when  pleafmgis  not  his  fole  nor  chief  aim  ^ 
This  is  the  only  rational  and  proper  method 
of  raifing  one's  fclf  above  that  timid  and 
bafhful  regard  to  an  audience,  which  is  fo 
ready  to  difconcert  a  fpeaker,  both  as  to 
what  he  is  to  fay,  and  as  to  his  manner  of 
faying  it. 

1  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earneft 
admonition  to  guard  againft  all  afFeftation, 
which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery. 
Let  your  manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your 
own ;  neither  imitated  from  another,  nor 
aflumed  upon  fome  imaginary  model,  which 
is  unnatural  to  you.  Whatever  is  native, 
even  though  accompanied  with  feveral  de- 
fefts,  yet  is  likely  to  pleafe ;  becaufe  it 
(hows  us  a  man ;  becaufe  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  coming  from  the  heart.  Whereas,  a 
delivery  attended  with  feveral  acquired 
graces  and  beauties,  if  it  be  not  eafy  and  free, 
if  it  betray  the  marks  of  art  and  aflfedatioQ, 
never  fails  to  difgult.  To  attain  an  ex- 
tremely correft,  and  perfectly  graceful 
delivery,  is  what  few  can  expecl ;  fo  many 
natural  talents  being  requifite  to  concur  in 
forming  it.  But  to  attain,  what  as  to  the 
efFeft  is  very  little  inferior,  a  forcible  and 
perfuafive  manner,  is  within  the  power  of 
moft  perfons ;  if  they  will  only  unlearn  falfo 


*  The  few  following  hints  only  I  lliall  adventure  to  throw  out,  In  cafe  the)'  may  be  of  any  fervlce. 
When  fpeaking  in  public,  one  fhould  ftudy  to  preferve  as  much  dignity  as  poflible  in  the  whole  atti- 
tude of  the  body.  An  eieift  pofture  is  generally  to  be  ehofen  :  ftanding  firm,  fo  as  to  have  the  ful  eft 
and  freeft  command  of  all  his  motions ;  any  inclination  which  is  ufed,  fliould  be  forwards  towards  the. 
hearers,  which  is  a  natural  expruffion  of  earneftnefs.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief  rule  is,  that 
it  ihould  correfpond  with  the  nature  of  the  difcourfe-,  and  when  no  particular  emotion  is  exprefTed,  a 
ferious  and  manly  look  is  always  the  beft.  The  eyes  fhould  never  be  fixed  clofe  on  any  one  objeft, 
but  move  eafily  round  the  audience.  In  the  motions  made  with  the  hands,  confifls  the  chief  j)2rt  of 
gefture  in  fpeaking.  The  Ancients  condenined  all  motions  performed  by  the  left  hand  alone  5  but  I 
am  not  fenfible,  that  thefe  are  always  offenfive,  though  it  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be  more  fre- 
quently employed.  Warm  emotions  demand  the  motion  of  both  hands  correfponding  together.  Bus 
whether  one  geniculates  with  one  or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that  all  his  emotions 
ftiould  be  free  and  eafy.  Narrow  and  ftraitened  movements  are  generally  ungraceful ;  for  which  reafon, 
motions  made  with  the  hands  are  direfted  to  proceed  from  the  fiioulder,  rather  than  fiom  the  elb  w. 
Perpendicular  movements  too  with  the  hands,  that  is,  in  the  ftrai^ht  line  up  and  down,  which  Shak- 
fpeare,  in  Hamlet,  calls,  "  fawing  the  air  with  the  hand,"  are  fcldom  good.  Oblique  motions  are,  in 
general,  the  moft  graceful.  Too  fudden  and  nimble  motions  fhouH  be  likewife  avoided.  Earneftnefs 
can  be  fully  expreffed  without  them.  Shakfpeare's  diredions  on  this  head,  are  full  of  good  fer.fe ;  "  ufe 
«'  all  gently,"  fays  he,  "  and  lA  the  very  torrent  wd  tenapeft  of  palTion,  acquire  a  temperance  that  may 
*'  give  1:  fmoothnefs*'* 

and 
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and  corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow  them- 
felves  to  follow  nature,  and  will  fpeak  in 
public,  as  they  do  in  private,  when  they 
fpeak  in  earnelt,  and  from  the  heart.  If  one 
has  naturally  any  grofs  defeds  in  his  voice 
or  geftures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if 
he  attempts  at  reforming  them  only  when  he 
is  to  fpeak  in  public ;  he  (hould  begin  with 
reftitying  ihern  in  his  private  nianner  of 
ipeaking ;  and  then  carr\'  t(j  the  public  the 
right  habit  he  has  fonned.  For  when  a 
ipeaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  difcourfe,  he 
Ihould  not  be  then  employing  his  attention 
about  his  manner,  or  thinkiiig  of  his  tones 
^nd  his  geftures.  If  he  be  fo  employed, 
ftudy  and  afFeftation  will  appear.  He  ought 
to  be  then  quite  in  earneft;  wholly  occupied 
with  his  fubjeft  and  his  fentiments;  leaving 
nature,  and  previoufly  formed  habits,  to 
prompt  and  fuggeft  his  manner  of  delivery. 


a  prefence  not  ungainly,  and  a  full  and 
tuneable  voice.  How  little  reafon  to  won- 
der, that  a  perfect  and  accorapiifhed  orator 
fhould  be  one  of  the  charafters  that  is  molt 
rarely  to  be  found ! 

Let  us  not  defpair,  however.  Bctweea 
mediocrity  and  perfection  there  is  a  very- 
wide  interval.  There  are  many  interme- 
diate fpaces,  which  may  be  filled  up  with 
honour;  and  tlie  more  rare  and  difficult 
that  complete  perfection  is,  the  greater  is 
the  honour  of  approaching  to  it,  though  we 
do  not  fully  attain  it.  The  number  of 
orators  who  Hand  in  the  higheft  clafs  is, 
perhaps,  fmaller  than  the  number  of  poets 
who  are  foremoft  in  poetic  fame ;  bat  the 
Itudy  of  oratory  has  this  advantage  above 
that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry,  one  muft  be 
an  eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not 
fupportable ; 


II, 

Means  of  impronjing  in  Eloquence, 
I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  different 
kinds  of  public  fpeaking,  of  the  compofi- 
tion,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  difcuurfe. 
Before  I  finifh  this  fubjeft,  it  may  be  of  ufe 
to  fuggell  forae  things  concerning  the  pro- 
pereit  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of 
public  fpeaking,  and  the  moft  necelTary 
ftudies  for  that  purpofe, 

To  be  an  eloquent  fpeaker,  in  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  far  from  being  either 
a  common  or  an  eafy  attainment.  Indeed, 
to  compofe  a  florid  harrangue  on  fome  po- 
pular topic,  and  to  dehver  it  fo  as  to  amufe 
an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difficult. 
Eu:  though  f  me  prdfe  he  due  to  this,  yet 
the  idea,  which  I  i.ave  endeavoured  to  give 
of  eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a  great 
exertion  of  the  human  powers.  It  is  the 
art  of  being  perfuafive  and  commanding; 
the  art,  not  of  pleafmg  the  fancy  merely, 
but  of  fpeaking  both  to  the  underflanding 
and  to  the  heart;  of  interefting  the  hearers 
in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  feize  and  carry  them 
along  with  us ;  and  to  leave  them  with  a 
deep  and  ftrong  impreffion  of  what  they 
have  heard.  How  many  talents,  natural 
and  acquired,  muft  concur  for  carrying  this 
to  perfedion  !  A  ftrong,  lively,  and  warm 
imagination;  quick  fenfibility  of  heart, 
joined  with  folid  judgment,  good  fcnfe,  and 
prefence  of  mind;  all  improved  by  great 
and  long  attention  to  ftyle  and  compofition; 
and  fupported  alfo  by  the  exterior,  yet  im- 
portant qualifications,  of  a  graceful  manner. 


<-     ■  ■ Mediocribus  efTe  poetis 

Non   homines,   non   Dii,    noii    conceffere  co- 
,  lumnas*. 

HoR .  de  arte  Poet. 

In  Eloquence  this  (Joes  not  hold.  There, 
one  may  pofTefs  a  moderate  ftation  with 
dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a  great 
many  different  forms;  plain  and  firaple, 
as  well  as  high  and  pathetic  ;  and  a  genius 
that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may  fhine  with 
much  reputation  and  ufefulnefs  ia  the 
former. 

Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  moft  to 
form  an  orator,  is  a  trifling  enquiry.  In  all 
attainments  whatever,  nature  muft  be  the 
prime  agent.  She  muft  beitow  the  origi- 
nal talents.  She  muft  fow  the  feeds;  but- 
culture  is  requifite  for  bringing  thofe  feeds 
to  perfeftion.  Nature  muft  always  have 
done  fomewhat;  but  a  great  deal  will  always 
be  left  to  be  done  by  art.  This  is  certain, 
that  ftudy  and  difcipline  are  more  necelTary 
for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius  in 
oratory,  than  they  are  in  poetry.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  though  poetry  be  capable  of 
receiving  amftance  from  critical  art,  yet  a 
poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the  force 
of  genius  alone,  can  rife  higher  than  a  public 
fpeaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  ftyle,  compofition,  and 
delivery.  Homer  formed  himfelf;  Demoft- 
henes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  of 
much  labour,  and  of  many  affiftances  derived 
from  the  labour  of  others. 

*  For  God  and  man,  and  lettered  poH:  denies. 
That  poets  ever  are  of  middling  fize. 

Francis. 
After 
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prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  excel ;  It 
inures  to  induftry ;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant 
and  free,  mafter  of  itfelf,  difencumbered  of 
thofe  bad  paflions,  and  difengaged  from  thofe 
mean  purfuits,  which  have  ever  been  found 
the  greateft  enemies  to  true  proficiency. 
Quinc'lilian  has  touched  this  confideration 
very  properly :  '*  Quod  fi  agrorura  nimia 
*'  cura,  et  foUicitor  rei  familiaris  diligen- 
"  tia,  et  venandi  voluptas,  et  dati  fpeftacu- 
**  lis  dies,  multura  itudiis  auferunt,  quid 
"  putamus  fafturas  cupiditatem,  avaritiam, 
"  invidiam  ?  Nihil  enim  eft  tam  occupa- 
•'  tum,  tam  multiforme,  tot  ac  tam  variis 
"  afFedibus  concifum  atque  laceratum,  quam 
"  mala  ac  improba  mens.  Quis  inter  haec, 
*'  literls,  aut  ulli  bonas  ar'I,  locus?  Non 
•*  hercle  magls  quam  frugibus,  in  terra  fen- 
"  tibus  ac  rubis  occupara*  " 

But,   bcfides  this  confideration,  there  is 
another  of  ftill  higher  importance,  though 
I  am  not  fure  of  its   being  attended  to  as 
much  as  it  deferves  ;  namely,  that  from  the 
fountain  of  real   and  genuine   virtue,    arc 
drawn  thofe  fentiments  which  will  ever  be 
mofl   powerful    in    afFefting  the   hearts  of 
others.     Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing  has 
fo  great  and  univerfal  a  command  over  the 
minds  of  men  as  virtue.     No  kind  of  lan- 
guage   is  fo  generally  underftood,  and  fo 
powerfully  felt,  as  the  native  language  of 
worthy  and  virtuous  feelings.     He   only, 
therefore,  who  pofTeffes  thefe  full  and  ftrong, 
can  fpeak   properly,   and  in   its   own   lan- 
guage, to  the  heart.     On  all  great  fubjefts 
and  occafions,  there  is  a  dignity,  there  is 
an   energy  in   noble  fentiments,   which   is 
overcoming    and    irrefiftible.      They    give 
an  ardour  and  a  flame  to  one's  difcourfe, 
which  feldom  fails  to  kindle  a  like  flame  in 
thofe  who  hear ;  and  which,  more  than  any 
other    caufe,    beftows    on    eloquence  that 
power,    for  which  it  is  famed,  of  feizing 
and  tranfporting   an   audience.     Here   art 
and  imitation  will  not  avail.     An  aflfumed 
charadler  conveys  nothing  of  this  powerful 
warmth.     It  is  only  a  native  and  unafFedled 
glow  of  feeling,    which  can  tranfmit   the 
emotions  to  others.     Hence  the  moft   re- 
nowned  orators,  fuch  as  Cicero  and  Dc- 
mofthenes,  were  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for 


After  thefe  preliminar}'  obfervations,  let 
Hs  proceed  to  the  main  defign  of  this  lefture ; 
to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  improve- 
ment in  eloquence. 

In  the  firft  place,  what  ftands  higheft  in 
the  order  of  means,  is  perfonal  charafter 
and  difpofition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  elo- 
quent or  perfuafive  fpeaker,  nothing  is  more 
neceilary  than  to  be  a  virtuous  man.  This 
was  a  favourite  pofition  among  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  :  **  Non  poflTe  oratorem  eflfe  nifi 
"  virum  bonum."  To  find  any  fuch  con- 
nection between  virtue  and  one  of  the  higheft 
liberal  arts,  muft  give  pleafure;  and  it  can, 
I  think,  be  clearly  fhewn,  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  topic  of  declamation,  but  that  the  con- 
i>eftion  here  alledged,  is  undoubtedly 
founded  in  truth  and  reafon. 

For,  corifider  firft.  Whether  any  thing 
contributes  more  to  perfuafion,  than  the  opi- 
nion which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  difin- 
tereftednefs.  candour,  and  other  good  moral 
qualities  of  the  perfon  who  endeavours  to 
perfuade  ?  I'hefe  give  weight  and  force  to 
every  thing  which  he  utters ;  nay,  they  add 
a  beauty  to  it;  they  difpofe  us  to  liften  with 
attention  and  pleafure;  and  create  a  fecret 
partiality  in  favour  of  that  fide  which  he 
efpoufes.  Whereas,  if  we  entertain  a  fuf- 
picion  of  craft  and  difingenuity,  of  a  cor- 
rupt, or  a  bafe  mind,  in  the  fpeaker,  his 
eloquence  lofes  all  its  real  eflfeft.  It  may 
entertain  and  amufe ;  but  it  is  viewed  as 
artifice,  as  trick,  as  the  play  only  of  fpeech; 
and,  viewed  in  this  light,  whom  can  it  per- 
fuade? We  even  read  a  book  with  more 
pleafure,  when  we  think  favourably  of  its 

author ;  but  when  we  have  the  living  fpeaker 

before  our  eyes,  addrefling  us  perfonally  on 

fome  fubjeft  of  importance,  the  opinion  we 

entertain  of  his  charader  muft  have  a  much 

more  powerful  efied. 

But,  left  it  fiiould  be  faid,  that  this  relates 

only  to  the  charader  of  virtue,  which  one 

may  maintain,  without  being  at  bottom  a 

truly  worthy  man,  I  muft  obferve  farther, 

that,  befides  the  weight  which  it  adds  to 

charader,  real  virtue  operates  alfo  in  other 

ways,  to  the  advantage  of  eloquence. 

Firft,  Nothing  is  fo  favourable  as  virtue 

to  the  profecution  of  honourable  ftu4ies.     It 

♦  **  If  the  management  of  an  eflate,  if  anxious  attention  to  domeftic  oeconomy,  a  paffion  for  hunt- 
•'  jng,  or  whole  days  given  up  to  public  places  and  amufements,  confume  fo  much  time  that  is  due  to 
**  fiody,  how  much  greater  wafte  mud  be  occafioned  by  licentious  defires,  avarice,  or  envy  !  Nothing 
**  is  fo  much  hurried  and  agitated,  fo  contradiftory  to  itfelf,  or  fo  violently  torn  and  (battered  by  con- 
«'  flifting  paflions,  as  a  bad  heart.  Amidil  the  dillraftions  which  it  produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the 
«*  cultivation  of  letters,  or  the  purfuit  of  any  honourable  art  ?  No  more,  aflTuredly,  than  there  is  for  the 
*'  growth  of  corn  in  a  field  that  is  over-run  with  thorns  and  brambles." 
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fome  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  fpirit  and 
zeal  for  their  country,  than  for  eloquence. 
Beyond  doubt,  to  thefe  virtues  their  elo- 
quence owed  much  of  its  effed ;  and  thofe 
orations  of  theirs,  in  which  there  breathes 
moft  of  the  virtuous  and  magnanimous  fpi- 
rit, are  thofe  which  have  moft  attraded  the 
admiration  of  ages. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  neceflary  for 
thofe  who  would  excel  in  any  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of 
the  feveral  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  im- 
prove all  their  moral  feelings.  Whenever 
thefe  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  may 
be  affured,  that  on  every  great  occafion, 
they  will  fpeak  with  lefs  power,  and  lefs 
fuccefs.  The  fentiments  and  difpofitions 
particularly  requifite  for  them  to  cultivate, 
are  the  following;  the  love  of  juftice  and 
order,  and  indignation  at  infolence  and  op- 
prefGon ;  the  love  of  honefty  and  truth,  and 
deteftation  of  fraud,  meannefs,  and  cor- 
ruption; magnanimity  of  fpirit;  the  love 
of  liberty,  of  their  country  and  the  public ; 
Zeal  for  all  great  and  noble  defigns,  and 
reverence  for  all  worthy  and  heroic  cha- 
raflers.  A  cold  and  fceptical  turn  of  mind 
is  extremely  adverfe  to  eloquence ;  and  no 
lefs  fo,  is  that  cavilling  difpoiition  which 
takes  pleafure  in  depreciating  what  is  great. 


and  ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired. 
Such  a  difpofition  befpeaks  one  not  very 
likely  to  excel  in  any  thing ;  but  leaft  of 
all  in  oratory.  A  true  orator  fliould  be  a 
perfon  of  generous  fentiments,  of  warm 
feelings,  and  of  a  mind  turned  towards  the 
admiration  of  all  thofe  great  and  high  ob- 
jects which  mankind  are  naturally  formed 
to  admire.  Joined  with  the  manly  virtues, 
he  Ihould,  at  the  fame  time,  poflefs  ftrong 
and  tender  fenfibility  to  all  the  injuries, 
diftreffes,  and  forrows,  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  a  heart  that  can  eafily  relent ;  that 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumftances  of 
others,  and  can  make  their  cafe  his  own. 
A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  mo- 
defty,  muft  alfo  be  ftudied  by  every  public 
fpeaker.  Modefty  is  effential;  it  is  always, 
and  juftly,  fuppofed  to  be  a  concomitant  of 
merit;  andevery  appearance  of  it  is  winning 
and  prepoflefllng.  But  modefty  ought  not 
to  run  into  excelCve  timidity.  Every  pub- 
lic fpeaker  fhould  be  able  to  reft  fomewhat 
on  himfelf;  and  to  affume  that  air,  not  of 
felf-complacency,  but  of  firmnefs,  which  be- 
fpeaks a  confcioufnefs  of  his  being  thoroughly 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  or  juftice,  of  what  he 
delivers ;  a  circumftance  of  nor  fmall  confe- 
quence  for  making  impreflion  on  thofe  who 
hear. 
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The  Vijto'n  of  Mirza,  exhibitmg  a  Pic- 
ture of  Human  Lfe, 


ON  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  the  cuftora  of  my  fore- 
fathers, I  always  keep  holy,  after 
having  waflied  myfelf,  and  offered  up  my 
morning  devotions,  I  afcended  the  high  hills 
of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pafs  the  reft  of  the 
day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was 
here  airing  myfelf  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation 
on  the  vanity  of  human  life;  and  paffing 
from  one  thought  to  another.  Surely,  faid  I, 
man  is  but  a  fhadow,  and  life  a  dream. 
Whilft  I  was  thus  mufing,  I  caft  my  eyes 
towards  the  fummit  of  a  rock  that  was  not 
far  from  me,  where  I  difcovered  one  in  the 
habit  «f  a  (hepherd,  with  a  little  mufical  in- 
ftrument  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon 
him,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to 
play  upon  it.  The  found  of  it  was  exceed- 
ing fvveet,  and  wrouglit  into  a  variety  of 
tunes  that  were  inexpreffibly  melodious,  and 
altogether  diiferent  from  any  thing  I  had 
ever  heard  :  they  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe 
heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed 
fouls  of  good  men  upon  their  firft  arrival  in 
Paradife,  to  wear  out  the  imprelTions  of  the 
laft  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  plea- 
fures  of  that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted 
away  in  fecret  raptures. 

I  have  been  often  told,  that  the  rock  before 
me  was  the  haunt  of  a  genius ;  and  that  fe- 
veral  had  been  entertained  with  that  mufic, 
who  had  paffed  by  it,  but  never  heard  that 
the  rnufician  had  before  made  himfelf  vifi- 
'ble.  When  he  had  raifed  my  thoughts,  by 
thofe  tranfporting  airs  which  he  played,  to 


tafte  the  pleafures  of  his  converfation,  as  I 
looked  upon  him  like  one  aftonifhed,  he 
beckoned  to  me,  and,  by  the  waving  of  his 
hand,  direfted  me  to  approach  the  place 
where  he  fat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reve- 
rence which  is  due  to  a  fuperior  nature  ;  and 
as  my  heart  was  entirely  fubdued  by  the 
captivating  ftrains  I  had  heard,  1  fell  down 
at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  fmiled 
upon  me  with  a  look  of  compaliior.  and  aifa- 
bility  that  familiarized  him  to  my  imagina- 
tion, and  at  once  difpelled  all  the  fears  and 
apprehenfions  with  which  I  approached  himi 
He  lifted  me  from  the  ground,  and  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  Mirza,  faid  he,  I  have 
heard  thee  in  thy  foliloquies ;  follow  me. 

He  then  led  me  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of 
the  reck,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it, 
Caft  thy  eyes  eaftward,  faid  he,  and  tell  me 
what  thou  feeft.  I  fee,  faid  I,  a  huge  val- 
ley, and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling 
through  it.  The  valley  that  tliou  feef!-,  faid 
he,  is  the  vale  of  mifery,  and  the  tide  of 
water  that  thou  feeft,  is  part  of  the  great  tide 
of  eternity.  What  is  the  rearon,faid  I,  that 
the  tide  I  fee  rifes  out  of  a  thick  mift  at  one 
end,  and  again  lofes  itfelf  in  a  thick  mift  at  the 
other?  What  thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  that  por- 
tion of  eternity  which  is  called  Time,  m.ca- 
fured  out  by  the  fun,  and  reaching  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  its  confummation. 
Examine  now,  faid  he,  this  fea  that  is 
bounded  with  darkncfs  at  both  ends,  and  tell 
me  what  thou  difcovereft  in  it.  I  fee  a 
bridge,  faid  I,  ftanding  in  the  midft  of  the 
tide.  The  bridge  thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  hu- 
man life ;  confidcr  it  attentively.  Upon  a 
more  leifurely  furvey  of  it,  I  found  that  it 
confifted  of  threefcore  and  ten  entire  arches, 
B  With 
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with  feveral  broken  arches,  which,  added  to 
thofe  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number 
about  an  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the 
arches,  the  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge 
confifted  at  firft  of  a  thoufand  arches ;  but 
that  a  great  flood  fwept  away  the  reft,  and 
left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I 
now  beheld  it :  but  tell  me  further,  faid  he, 
what  thou  dlfcovereft  on  it.  I  fee  multitudes 
of  people  pa  fling  over  it,  faid  I,  and  a  black 
cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.  As  I 
looked  more  attentively,  I  faw  feveral  of  the 
paflengers  dropping  through  the  bridge  into 
the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it : 
and  upon  further  examination,  perceived 
there,  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay 
concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  paflen- 
gers no  fooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through 
them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  difap- 
peared.  Thefe  hidden  pit-falls  were  fet  very 
thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  fo  that 
throngs  of  people  no  fooner  broke  through 
the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but 
multiplied  and  lay  clofer  together  towards 
the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  fome  perfons,  but  their 
number  was  very  fmall,  that  continued  a 
kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches, 
but  fell  through  one  after  another,  being 
quite  tired  and  fpent  with  fo  long  a  walk. 

I  pafled  fome  time  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  wonderful  fi:ruclure,  and  tlie  great 
\ariety  of  objeds  which  it  prefented.  My 
heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy,  to 
fee  feveral  dropping  unexpefbedly  in  the 
midft  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at 
every  thing  tliat  fl;ood  by  them  to  fave  them- 
felves.  Some  were  looking  up  towards  the 
heavens,  in  a  thoughtful  pofture,  and  in  the 
midft  of  a  fpeculation  ftumbled  and  fell  out 
of  fight.  Multitudes  were  very  bufy  in  the 
purfuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes, 
and  danced  before  them ;  but  often,  when 
they  thought  themfelvcs  within  the  reach  of 
them,  their  footing  failed,  and  down  the)r 
funk.  In  this  confufion  of  objeds,  I  ob- 
ferved  fome  with  fcimitars  in  their  hands, 
and  others  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro 
upon  the  bridge,  thrulling  feveral  perfons  on 
trap- doors  which  did  not  feem  to  lie  in  their 
way,  and  which  they  might  have  efcaped, 
had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

The  genius  feeing  m.e  indulge  rayfelf  in 
this  melancholy  profped,  told  me  I  bad 
dwelt  long  enough  upon  it ;  Take  thine  eyes 
off  the  bridge,  faid  he,  and  tell  me  if  thou 
feed  any  thing  thou  doft  not  comprehend. 
Upon  looking  up,  What  mean,  faid  I,  thofe 


great  flights  of  birds  that   are  perpetually 
hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  fettling  upon  ; 
it  from  time  to  time  ?  I  fee  vultures,   har-  i 
pies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and,  among  many  ] 
otherfeathered  creatures,  feveral  little  winged  j 
boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  ' 
middle  arches.     Thefe,  faid  the  genius,  are  i 
envy,    avarice,  fuperftition,    defpair,   love, 
with  the  like  cares  and   pafTions  that  infefl: 
human  life. 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  figh  :  Alas,  faid  I, 
man  was  made  in  vain !  how  is  he  given 
away  to  mifery,  and  mortality  !  tortured  in 
life,  and  fvvallowed  up  in  death !  The  ge- 
nius being  moved  with  compaiTion  towards 
me,  bid  me  quit  fo  uncomfortable  aprofpeft. 
Look  no  more,  faid  he,  on  man  in  the  firft: 
ftage  of  his  exiftence,  in  his  fetting  out  for 
eternity ;  but  calt  thine  eye  on  that  thick 
mift  into  which  the  tide  bears  the  feveral 
generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.  I 
diredled  my  fight  as  I  was  ordered,  and 
(whether  or  no  the  good  genius  ftrengthened 
it  with  any  fupernatural  force,  or  diflipatcd 
part  of  the  mift  that  was  before  too  thick  for 
the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  faw  the  valley  open- 
ing at  the  farther  end,  and  fpreading  forth 
into  an  immenfe  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock 
of  adamant  running  through  the  midft  of  it, 
and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
clouds  ftill  relied  on  one  half  of  it,  infoniuch 
that  I  could  difcover  nothing  in  it :  but  the 
other  appeared  to  me  a  vaft  ocean  planted 
with  innumerable  iflands,  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with 
a  thoufand  little  fliinlng  feas  that  ran  among 
them,  I  could  fee  perfons  drefied  in  glorious 
habits,  with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  paf- 
fing  among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the 
fides  of  fountains,  or  refting  upon  beds  ot 
flowers :  and  could  hear  a  confufed  harm.ony 
of  finging  birds,  falling  waters,  human 
voices,  and  muncal  inftruments.  Gladnefs 
grew  in  me  at  the  difcover}'  of  fo  delightful 
a  fcene.  I  wiflied  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
that  I  might  fly  away  to  thofe  happy  feats  ; 
but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  pafiTagc 
to  them,  except  througli  the  gates  of  death 
that  I  faw  opening  every  moment  upon  the 
bridge.  The  iflands,  faid  he,  that  lie  fo 
frefli  and  green  before  thee,  and  with  which 
the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  fpotted 
as  far  as  thou  canft  fee,  are  miOre  in  number 
than  the  fands  on  the  fea-fnore ;  there  arc 
myriads  of  iflands  behind  thofe  which  thou 
here  difcovereft,  reaching  further  than  thins 
eye,  or  even  thine  imagination,  can  extend 
itfelf.  Thefe  are  the  manfxons  of  good  men 
after  death,,  vy ho,  according  to  tke  degree 
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and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled, 
are  dillributed  among  thefe  feveral  i (lands, 
which  abound  with  pleafures  of  different 
kinds  and  degrees,  fuitable  to  the  relifhes  and 
perfections  of  thofe  who  are  fettled  in  them  ; 
every  ifland  is  a  paradife  accommodated  to 
its  refpeftive  inhabitants.  Are  not  thefe,  O 
Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending  for  ?  ^ 
Does  life  appear  miferable,  that  gives  thee 
opportunities  of  earning  fuch  a  reward  ?  Is 
death  to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to 
fo  happy  an  exiftence  ?  Think  not  man  was 
made  in  vain,  who  has  fuch  an  eternity  re- 
ferved  for  him. — I  gazed  with  inexprcffible 
plcafure  on  thefe  happy  iflands.  At  length, 
faid  I,  Shew  me  now,  I  befeech  thee,  the 
fccrets  that  lie  hid  under  thofe  dark  clouds, 
which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  rock  of  adamant.  The  genius  making 
me  noanfwer,  I  turned  about  to  addrefs  m}*- 
felf  to  him  a  fecond  time,  but  I  found  that  he 
had  left  me  ;  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vi- 
fion  which  I  had  been  fo  long  contemplating ; 
hut  inftead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched 
bridge,  and  the  happy  iflands,  I  faw  nothing 
but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with 
oxen,  (lieep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the 
fides  of  it.  Spedator. 

§.2.     The  Voyage  of  Life;  an  Allegory. 

'  Life,'  fays  vSeneca,  *  is  a  voyage,  in  the 
progrefs  of  which  we  are  perpejually  chang- 
ing our  fcenes  :  we  fir(t  leave  childhood  be- 
hind us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ri- 
pened manhood,  then  the  better  or  more 
pleafmg  part  of  old  age.' — The  perufal  of 
this  paffage  having  excited  in  me  a  train  of 
refledions  on  the  ftate  of  man,  the  inceifant 
fluftuation  of  his  wifhes,  the  gradual  change 
of  his  difpofition  to  all  external  objefts,  and 
the  thoughtlelTnefs  with  which  he  floats  along 
the  fl:ream  of  time,  f  funk  into  a  fluraber 
amidft  my  meditations,  and,  on  a  fudden, 
found  my  ears  filled  with  the  tumult  of  la- 
bour, the  fliouts  of  alacrity,  the  flirieks  of 
alarm,  the  whiftle  of  winds,  and  the  dafh  of 
waters. 

My  aftonifliment  for  a  time  reprefled  my 
curiofity  :  but  foon  recovering  rayfelf  fo  far 
as  to  enquire  whither  we  were  going,  and 
what  was  the  caufe  of  fuch  clamour  and 
confufion ;  I  was  told  that  they  were  launch- 
ing out  into  the  ocean  of  Life;  that  we  had 
already  paflTed  the  ftreights  of  infancy,  in 
which  multitudes  had  periflied,  fome  by  the 
weaknefs  and  fragility  of  their  veflfels,  and 
more  by  the  folly,  perverfenefs,  or  negli- 
gence, of  thofe  who  undertook  to  fleer  them ; 
and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  fea, 


abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  with- 
out any  other  means  of  fecurity  than  the  care 
of  the  pilot,  whom  it  'was  always  in  our 
power  to  chufe,  among  great  numbers  that 
offered  their  direiftion  and  affiftance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eager- 
nefs;  and  firfl:  turning  my  eyes  behind  me, 
faw  a  ftream  flowing  through  flowery  iflands, 
which  ever)'  one  that  failed  along  feemed  to 
behold  with  pleaiure ;  but  no  fooner  touched, 
than  the  current,  which,  though  not  noify 
or  turbulent,  was  yet  irrefiftible,  bore  him 
away.  Beyond  thefe  iflands  all  was  dark- 
nefs,  nor  could  any  of  the  paifengers  de- 
fcrtbe  the  fiiore  at  which  he  firft  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  either  fide,  was  an  ex- 
panfe  of  waters  violently  agitated,  and  co- 
vered with  fo  thick  a  mifl,  that  the  molt 
perfpicacious  eyes  could  fee  but  a  little  way. 
It  appeared  to  be  full  of  rocks  and  whirl- 
pools, for  many  funk  unexpeftedly  while 
they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  fails, 
and  infulting  thofe  whom  they  had  left  be- 
hind. So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  dan- 
gers, and  fo  thick  the  darknefs,  that  no  cau- 
tion could  confer  fecurity.  Yet  there  were 
many,  who,  by  falfe  intelligence,  betrayed 
their  followers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  vio- 
lence puflied  thofe  whom  they  found  in  their 
way  againft  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  infur- 
mountable ;  but  though  it  was  impoffible  to 
fail  againft  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that 
was  once  paflTed,  yet  it  v/as  not  fo  violent  as 
to  allow  no  opportunities  for  dexterity  or 
courage,  fince,  though  none  could  retreajc 
back  from  danger,  yet  they  might  oftea 
avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to 
ftecr  with  much  care  or  prudence  ;  for,  by 
fome  univerfal  infatuation,  every  man  ap- 
peared to  think  himfelf  fafe,  though  hefa-.r 
his  conforts  every  moment  flnking  round 
him ;  and  no  fooner  had  the  waves  clofed 
over  them,  than  their  fate  and  their  mifcon- 
duft  were  forgotten ;  the  voyage  was  pur- 
fued  with  the  fame  jocund  confidence  ;  every 
man  congratulated  himfelf  upon  the  found- 
nefs  of  his  veflTel,  and  believed  himfelf  able 
to  ftem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend 
was  fwallowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocks  on 
which  he  was  daflied  :  nor  was  it  often  ob- 
ferved  that  the  fight  of  a  wreck  made  any 
man  change  his  courfe  ;  if  he  turned  afide 
for  a  moment,  he  foon  forgot  the  rudder, 
and  left  himfelf  again  to  the  difpofal  of 
chance. 

This  negligence  diii  not  proceed  from  in- 
difference, or  from  wcarinefs  of  their  pre- 
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fent  condition;  for  not  one  of  thofe  who 
thus  rufhed  upon  dcitruftion  failed,  when 
he  was  finking,  to  call  loudly  upon  his  af- 
fociates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now 
be  given  him :  and  many  fpent  their  laft 
nioments  in  cautioning  others  againft  the 
folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted  in  the 
midft  of  their  courfe.  Their  benevolence 
was  foraetimes  praifed,  but  their  admoni- 
tions were  unregarded. 

The  vefTels  in  which  we  had  embarked, 
being  confeffedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence 
of  the  ftream  of  life,  were  vifibly  impaired 
in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  fo  that  every 
paffenger  was  certain,  that  how  long  foever 
he  might  by  favourable  accidents,  or  by  in- 
ceffant  vigilance,  be  preferved,  he  muft  fmk 
at  laft. 

.  This  neceflity  of  periihing  might  have 
been  expefted  to  fadden  the  gay,  and  inti- 
midate the  daring,  at  leaft  to  keep  the  me- 
lancholy and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments, 
and  hinder  them  from  any  enjoyment  of  the 
varieties  and  gratifications  which  nature  of- 
fered them  as  the  folace  of  their  labours ; 
yet  in  effeft  none  feemed  lefs  to  expeft  de- 
llrudion  than  thofe  to  whom  it  was  moft 
dreadful ;  they  all  had  the  heart  of  conceal- 
ing their  danger  from  themfelves ;  and  thofe 
who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  fight  of 
the  terrors  that  embarraifed  their  way,  took 
care  never  to  look  forward,  but  found  fome 
amufenient  of  the  prefent  moment,  and  ge- 
nerally entertained  themfelves  by  playing 
with  Hope,  who  was  the  conftant  affociate 
of  the  voyage  of  Life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promife, 
even  to  thofe  whom  ihe  favoured  moft,  was, 
not  that  they  (hould  efcape,  but  tliat  they 
fhould  fink  laft  ;  and  with  this  promife  every 
one  was  fatisfied,  though  he  laughed  at  the 
reft  for  feeming  to  believe  it.  Hope,  in- 
deed, apparently  mccked  the  credulity  of 
her  companions ;  for,  in  proportion  as  their 
veffels  grew  leaky,  llie  redoubled  her  aHu- 
rances  of  fafety  ;  and  none  were  more  bufy 
in  making  provifions  for  a  long  vo\  age,  than 
they  whom  all  but  themfeb.  es  faw  likely  to 
perifli  foon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midft  of  the  current  of  Life  was 
the  gulph  of  Intemperance,  a  dreadful  whirl- 
pool, interfperfed  v»ith  rocks,  of  which  the 
pointed  crags  were  concealed  under  water, 
and  the  tops  covered  with  herbage,  on  which 
Eafe  fpreads  couches  of  repofe ;  and  with 
Ihades,  where  Pleafure  warbled  the  fong  of 
invitation.  Within  fight  of  thefe  rocks,  all 
who  failed  on  the  ocean  of  Life  muft  necef- 
iiiily  pafs.-    Reafon,  indeed,  was  always  at 


hand  to  fteer  the  pafTengers  through  a  narrow 
outlet,  by  vvhich  they  might  efcape ;  but 
very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remon- 
ftrances,  be  induced  to  put  the  rudder  into 
her  hand,  without  ftipulating  that  fhe  (hould 
approach  fo  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleafure, 
that  they  might  folace  themfelves  with  a 
(hcrt  enjoyment  of  that  delicious  region, 
after  which  they  always  determined  to  pur- 
fue  their  courfe  without  any  other  deviation. 

Reafon  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  fo 
far  by  thefe  promifes,  as  to  venture  her 
charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulph  of  In- 
temperance, where,  indeed,  the  circumvolu- 
tion v.as  weak,  but  yet  interrupted  the 
courfe  of  the  vellcl,  and  drew  it,  by  infen- 
£ble  rotations,  towards  the  centre.  She 
then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all  her 
force  endeavoured  to  retreat;  but  the  draught 
of  the  gulph  was  generally  too  ftrong  to  be 
overcome  ;  and  the  paffenger,  having  danced 
in  circles  with  a  pleafing  and  giddy  velocity, 
was  at  laft  overwhelmed  and  loft.  Thofe 
few  whom  Reafon  was  able  to  extricate,  ge- 
nerally fuffered  fo  many  ftiocks  upon  the 
points  which  (hot  out  from  the  rocks  of 
Pleafure,  that  they  were  unable  to  continue 
their  courfe  with  the  fame  ftrength  and  faci- 
lity as  before,  but  floated  along  timoroufly 
and  feebly,  endangered  by  every  breeze,  and 
Ihattercd  by  every  ruftle  of  the  water,  till 
they  funk,  by  flow  degrees,  after  long  ftrug>- 
glcs,  and  innumerable  expedients,  always  re- 
pining at  their  own  folly,  and  warning 
others  againft  the  firft  approach  of  the  gulph 
of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artifts  v.ho  profefied  to  repair 
the  breaches  and  ftop  the  leaks  of  the  vefiels 
which  had  been  fliattered  on  the  rocks  of 
Pleafure.  Many  appeared  to  have  great 
confidence  in  their  Ikill,  and  fome,  indeed, 
were  preferved  by  it  from  finking,  who  had 
received  only  a  fingle  blow  •  but  I  remarked 
that  few  veffels  lafted  long  which  had  been 
much  repaired,  nor  was  it  found  that  the 
arciils  themfelves  continued  afloat  longer 
than  thofe  who  had  leaft  of  their  afiiftance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage 
of  Life,  the  cautious  had  above  the  negli- 
gent, was,  that  they  funk  later,  and  more 
I'uddenly ;  for  they  paffcd  forward  till  they 
had  fometimes  feen  all  thofe  in  whofe  com- 
pany they  had  iffued  from  the  ftreights  of 
infancy,  perifli  in  the  way,  and  at  laft  were 
overfet  by  a  crofs  breeze,  without  the  toil 
of  refiftauce,  or  the  anguilli  of  expetftation. 
But  fuch  as  had  often  fallen  againft  the  rocka 
of  Pleafure,  commonly  fubfided  by  fenfible 
degrees,  contended  long  witli  the  encroach- 
ing 
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ing  waters,  and  harraffed  themfelves  by  la- 
bours that  fcarce  Hope  herfelf  could  flatter 
with  fuccefs.  As  I  was  looking  upon  the 
various  fate  of  the  multitude  about  me,  I 
was  fuddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition 
from  fome  unknown  power,  '  Gaze  not  idly 
upon  others  when  thou  thyftlf  art  linking. 
Whence  is  this  thoughtlefs  tranquillity,  when 
thou  and  they  are  equally  endangered  ?'  I 
looked,  and  feeing  the  gulph  of  Intemperance 
before  me,  darted  and  awaked.        Rambler. 

§  3 .    The    "Journey  of  a  Day,  a    PiSIure  of 
human  Lfe  ;  the  Story  of  Ohidah. 

Obidah,  the  fon  of 'Abenfina,  left  the  ca- 
tavanfera  early  in  the  morning,  and  purfued 
his  journey  through  the  plains  of  Indoitan. 
Hewasfrelh  and  vigorous  with  reft  ;  he  was 
animated  with  hope ;  he  was  incited  by  de 
fire ;  he  walked  fwiftly  forward  over  the 
valliesj  and  faw  the  hills  gradually  rifmg 
before  him.  As  he  pafled  along,  his  ears 
were  delighted  with  the  morning  fong  of  the 
bird  of  paradife,  he  was  fanned  by  the  laft 
flutters  of  the  finking  breeze,  and  fprinkled 
with  dew  by  groves  of  fpices ;  he  fometim.es 
contemplated  the  towering  height  of  the 
oak,  monarch  of  the  hills  ;  and  fometimes 
caught  the  gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrofe, 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  fpring  :  all  his  fenfes 
were  gratified,  and  all  care  was  baniflied 
from  the  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  fun  approached 
his  meridian,  and  the  increafmg  heat  preyed 
lipon  his  rtrength ;  he  then  looked  round 
about  him  for  fome  more  commodious  path. 
He  faw,  on  his  right-hand,  a  grove  that 
feemed  to  wave  its  ihades  as  a  fign  of  invi- 
tation ;  he  entered  it,  and  found  the  cool- 
nefs  and  verdure  irrefiftibly  pkafant.  He 
did  not,  however,  forget  v/hither  he  was 
travelling,  but  found  a  narrow  way  bordered 
with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have  the 
fame  diredion  with  the  main  road,  and  v>'as 
pleafed  that,  by  this  happy  experiment,  he 
had  found  means  to  unite  pleafurc  with  buli- 
nefs,  and  to  gain  the  rewards  of  diligence, 
without  fuffering  its  fatigues.  He,  there- 
fore, ftill  continued  to  walk  for  a  time,  with- 
out the  leaft  remiflion  of  his  ardour,  except 
that  he  was  fometimes  tempted  to  flop  by 
the  mufic  of  the  birds,  whom  the  heat  had 
aflTembled  in  the  fhade,  and  fometimes 
amufed  himfelf  with  plucking  the  flowers 
that  covered  the  banks  on  either  fide,  or  the 
fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  laft 
the  green  path  began  to  decline  from  its  firft 
tendency,  and  to  vviud  among  hills  ai^id 


thickets,  cooled  with  fountains,  and  mur-. 
muring  with  water-falls.  Here  Obidah 
paufed  for  a  time,  and  began  to  confider 
whether  it  were  longer  fafe  to  forfake  the 
known  and  common  track  ;  but  remembering 
that  the  heat  was  now  in  its  greateft  violence, 
and  that  the  plain  was  dufty  and  uneven,  he 
refolved  to  purfue  the  nev/  path,  which  he 
fuppofed  only  to  m.ake  a  few  m.eanders,  in 
compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the  ground, 
and  to  end  at  laft  in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  folicitude,  he  re- 
newed his  pace,  though  he  fufpefted  that  he 
was  not  gaining  ground,  l-his  uneafinefs 
of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  hold  or> 
every  new  objeft,  and  give  way  to  every 
fenfation  that  might  footh  or  divert  him. 
He  liftened  to  every  echo,  he  mounted 
every  hill  for  a  frelh  profpeft,  he  turned 
afide  to  every  cafcade,  and  pleafed  himfelf 
with  tracing  the  courfe  of  a  gentle  river  that 
rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered  a  large 
region  with  innumerable  circumvolutions. 
In  thefe  amufements  the  hours  paffed  away 
unaccounted,  his  deviations  had  perplexed 
his  memory,  and  he  knew  not  towards  what 
point  to  travel.  He  ftood  penflve  and  con- 
fufed,  afraid  to  go  forward  left  he  fhould  go 
wrong,  yetconfcious  that  the  time  of  loiter- 
ing was  now  paft.  While  he  was  thus  tor- 
tured with  uncertainty,  the  fky  was  overfpread 
with  clouds,  the  day  vaniihed  from  before 
him,  and  a  fudden  tempeft  gathered  round 
his  liead.  He  v/as  now  roufed  by  his  dan- 
ger to  a  quick  and  painful  remembrance  of 
his  fully;  h.e  now  faw  how  happinefs  is  loft 
when  eafe  is  confulted ;  he  lamented  the 
unmanly  impatience  that  prompted  him  to 
feek  ihelter  in  the  grove,  and  defpifed  the 
petty  curiofity  that  hd  him  on  from  trifle  to 
trifle.  While  he  was  thus  refiefting,  tlie  air 
grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  broke 
his  meditation. 

He  now  refolved  to  do  what  remained  yet 
in  his  power  ;  to  tread  back  the  ground 
which  he  had  palTed,  and  try  to  find  fome 
iffue  where  the  wood  might  open  into  the 
plain.  He  proftrated  himfelf  on  the  ground, 
and  commended  his  life  to  the  Lord  of  na- 
ture. He  rcfe  with  confidence  and  tran- 
quillity, and  prefted  on  with  his  fabre  in  his 
hand,  for  the  beaf.s  of  the  defert  were  ia 
motion,  and  on  every  hand  were  heard  the 
mingled  howls  of  rage  and  fe?.r,  and  ravage 
and  expiration  ;  all  the  horrors  of  darknefs 
and  folitude  furrounded  him  ;  the  wind* 
roared  in  the  v/oods,  and  the  torrents  tum- 
bled from  the  hills. 
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Work'd  into  fudden  rage  by  wintry  fhow'rs, 
Down  the  fteep  hill  the  roaring  torrent  pours ; 
The  mountain  fhepherd  hears  tlie  diftant  noife. 

Thus  forlorn  and  diftreffed,  he  wandered 
through  the  wild,  without  knowing  whither 
he  was  going,  or  whether  he  was  every  mo- 
ment drawing  nearer  to  fafety  or  to  deftruc- 
tion.  At  length  not  fear,  but  labour  began 
to  overcome  him;  his  breath  grew  (hort, 
and  his  knees  trembled,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  lying  down  in  refignation  to  his 
fate,  when  he  beheld  through  the  brambles 
the  glimiroer  of  a  taper.  He  advanced  to- 
\yards  the  light,  and  finding  th.at  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  he 
called  humbly  at  the  door,  and  obtained 
admiflion.  The  old  man  fet  before  him 
fuch  provifions  as  he  had  colleded  for  him- 
felf,  on  which  Obidah  fed  with  eagernefs 
and  gratitude. 

When  the  repaft  was  over,  •  Tell  me,' 
faid  the  hermit,  *  by  what  chance  thou  haft 
been  brought  hither:  I  have  been  now 
twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilder- 
nefs,  in  which  I  never  faw  a  man  before.' 
Obidah  then  related  tlse  occurrences  of  liis 
journey,  without  any  concealment  or  pallia- 
tion. 

*  Son,*  faid  the  hermit,  '  let  the  errors 
and  follies,  the  dangers  and  efcape  of  this 
day,  fink  deep  into  thy  heart.  Remember, 
my  fon,  that  human  life  is  the  journey  of  a 
day.  Vv^e  rife  in  the  morning  of  youth, 
full  of  vigour,  and  full  of  expectation;  vac 
fet  forward  with  fpirit  and  hope,  with  gaiety 
and  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  awhile  in 
the  ftrait  road  of  piety  towards  the  manficns 
of  reft.  In  a  fhort  time  we  remit  our  fer- 
vor, and  ender.vour  to  find  forae  mitigation 
of  our  duty,  and  feme  more  eafy  means  of 
obtaining  the  fame  end.  We  then  relax  our 
vigour,  and  refolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified 
with  crimes  at  a  diftance,  but  rely  upon  our 
own  conftancy,  and  venture  to  approach 
v/ hat  we  refolve  never  to  touch.  We  thus. 
enter  the  bowers  of  eale,  and  repofe  in  tiie 
fhades  of  fecurity.  Here  the  heart  foftens, 
and  vigilarcs  fubfides ;  we  are  then  willing 
to  enquire  whether  another  advance  cannot 
be  made,  and  whether  we  may  not,  at  leaft, 
turn  our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of  pleafure. 
We  approach  them  with  fcruple  and  hefita- 
tion ;  we  enter  them,  but  enter  timorous 
and  trembling,  and  always  hope  to  pafs 
tiirough  them  without  lofing  the  road  of 
virtue,  wh'ch  we,  for  a  while,  keep  in  our 
l"ight,  and  to  which  we  propofe  to  ret:;rn. 
But  temptation  fucceeds  temptation,  and  one 
coinpiiance  prepares  us  for  another ;  v.'e  in 


time  lofe  the  happinefs  of  innocence,  and 
folace  our  difquiet  witli  fenfual  gratifica- 
tions. By  degrees  we  let  fall  the  remem- 
brance of  our  original  intention,  and  quit 
the  only  adequate  objeft  of  rational  defire. 
We  entangle  ourfelves  in  bufmcfs,  immerge 
OLirfelves  in  luxury,  and  rove  through  the 
labyrinths  of  inconftancy,  till  the  darknefs 
of  old  age  begins  to  invade  us,  and  difeafe 
and  anxiety  obftrudl  our  way.  We  then 
look  back  upon  our  lives  with  horror,  with 
forrow,  with  repentance ;  and  wifti,  but  too 
often  vainly  wifb,  that  we  had  not  forfaken 
the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  are  they,  my 
fon,  who  Ihall  learn  from  thy  example  not 
to  defpair,  but  ftiali  remember,  that  though 
the  day  is  paft,  and  their  ftrength  is  wafted, 
there  yet  remains  one  effort  to  be  made; 
that  reformation  is  never  hopelefs,  nor  fincere 
endeavours  ever  unafiifted ;  that  the  wanderer 
may  it  length  return  after  all  his  errors ; 
and  that  he  who  implores  ftrength  and  cou- 
rage from  above,  fhall  find  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty give  way  before  him.  Go,  now,  my 
fon,  to  thy  repofe,  commit  thyfelf  to  the 
care  of  Omnipotence,  and  v*.  hcii  the  morn- 
ing calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew  thy  jour- 
ney and  thy  life.'  Rambler^ 

§  4 .  The  prefent  Life  to  he  confidered  only  as  it 
may  conduce  to  the  llappbicjs  of  a  future  one , 
A  lewd  young  fellow  feeing  an  aged  her- 
mit go  by  him  barefoot,  •'  Father,"  fays 
he,  "  you  are  in  a  very  miferable  condition 
if  there  is  not  another  world."  **  True, 
fon,"  faid  the  hermit :  "  but  what  is  thy 
condition  if  there  is  ?" — Man  is  a  creature 
defigned  for  two  different  ftates  of  being,  or 
rather,  for  tvv'o  different  lives.  His  firft  life 
is  fiiort  and  tranfient ;  his  fecond  permanent 
and  lafting.  The  queftion  we  are  all  con- 
cerned in  is  this.  In  which  of  thofe  two  lives 
is  it  our  chief  intereft  to  make  ourfelves' 
happy  ?  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we 
Ibould  endeavour  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the 
pleafures  and  gratifications  of  a  life  which 
is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and,  at  its  utmoft 
length,  of  a  very  inconfiderable  duration;  or' 
to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  pleafures  of  a  life 
that  is  fixed  and  fettled,  and  will  never  end  ? 
Every  man,  upon  the  firft  hearing  of  this 
queftion,  knows  very  well  which  fide  of  it 
he  ought  to  clofe  with.  But  howe\er  right 
we  are  in  theory,  it  is  plain  that  in  praftice 
we  adhere  to  the  wrong  fide  of  the  queftion. 
We  make  provifions  for  this  life  as  though 
it  M-ere  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  the 
other. life  as  though  it  were  r.':ver  to  have  a, 
beginning. 
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Should  a  fpirit  of  fuperior  rank,  who  is  a 
ftrangerto  human  nature,  accidentally  alight 
upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  furvey  of  its  in- 
habitants, what  would  his  notions  of  us  be  ? 
Would  not  he  think,  that  we  are  a  fpecies 
of  beings  made  quite  for  different  ends  and 
purpofes  than  what  we  really  are  ?  Muft  not 
he  imagine  that  we  were  placed  in  this  world 
to  get  riches  and  honours  ?  Would  not  he 
think  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil  after 
wealth,  and  ftation,  and  title  ?  Nay,  would 
not  he  believe  we  were  forbidden  poverty 
by  threats  of  eternal  punifhment,  and  en- 
joined to  purfue  our  pleafures  under  pain  of 
damnation  ?  He  would  certainly  imagine 
that  we  were  influenced  by  a  fcheme  of  du- 
ties quite  oppoilte  to  thofe  which  are  indeed 
prefcribed  tons.  And  truly,  according  to 
fuch  an  imagination,  he  muft  conclude  that 
we  are  a  fpecies  of  the  raofl  obedient  crea- 
tures in  the  univerfe ;  that  we  are  conllant 
to  our  duty  ;  and  that  we  keep  a  licady  eye 
on  the  end  for  which  we  were  fent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  aftoniihmcnt, 
when  he  learnt  that  we  were  beings  not  de- 
igned to  exiR  in  this  world  above  threefcore 
and  ten  years ;  and  that  the  greateft  part  of 
this  bufy  fpecies  fall  fnort  even  of  th  jt  age ! 
How  would  he  be  loft  in  horror  and  admi- 
ration, when  he  fhould  know  that  this  fet  of 
creatures,  who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours 
for  this  life,  which  fcarce  defer/es  the  name 
of  exiftence;  when,  I  fay,  he  fhould  know 
that  this  fet  of  creatures  are  to  exiit  to  all 
eternity  in  another  life,  for  which  they  make 
no.preparations  ?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
difgrace  to  reafon,  than  that  men,  who  are 
perfuaded  of  thefe  two  different  ftates  of 
being,  fhould  be  perpetually  employed  in 
providing  for  a  life  of  threefcore  and  tea 
years,  and  neglefting  to  make  provilion  for 
that,  which,  after  many  myriads  of  years, 
will  be  ftill  new,  and  Hill  beginning;  efpe- 
eially  when  weconfider  that  our  endeavours 
for  making  ourfelves  great,  or  rich,  or  ho- 
nourable, or  whatever  elfe  we  place  our  hap- 
pinefs  in,  may,  after  all,  prove  unfuccefsful ; 
whereas,  if  we  conftantly  and  fmcerely  en- 
deavour to  make  ourfelves  happy  in  the 
other  life,  we  are  fure  that  our  endeavours 
will  fucceed,  and  that  we  Ihall  uot  be  difap- 
pointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  queftion  is  ftarted  by  one 
of  the  fchoolmen.  Suppofing  the  whole 
body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mafs 
of  the  fineft  fand,  and  that  a  fingle  grain  or 
particle  of  this  fand  fhould  be  annihilated 
every  thoufand  years :  Suppofing  then  tliat 
you  had  it  in   your  choice  to  be   happy  all 


the  while  this  prodigious  mafs  of  fand  was 
confuming  by  this  flow  method  till  there 
was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you 
were  to  be  miferable  for  ever  after  ;  or  fup- 
pofing  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after,  on 
condition  you  would  be  miferable  till  the 
whole  mafs  of  fand  were  thus  annihilated,  at 
the  rate  of  one  fand  in  a  thoufand  years : 
which  of  thefe  two  cafes  would  you  make 
your  choice  ? 

It  muft  be  confeffed  in  this  cafe,  fo  many 
thoufands  of  years  are  to  the  imagination  as 
a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in  reality  they  do' 
not  bear  fo  great  a  proportion  to  that  dura- 
tion which  is  to  follow  them,  as  an  unit 
does  to  the  greatefl  number  which  you  can 
put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of  thofe 
fands  to  the  fuppofed  heap.  P^eafon  there- 
fore tells  us,  without  any  manner  of  hefita- 
tion,  which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this 
choice.  However,  as  I  have  before  inti- 
mated, our  reafon  might  in  fuch  a  cafe  be* 
fo  overfet  by  the  imagination,  as  to  difpofe 
fome  perfons  to  f  nk  under  the  confideration 
of  the  great  length  of  the  firll:  part  of  this 
duration,  and  of  the  great  dillance  of  that 
fecond  duration,  which  is  to  fucceed  it. 
The  mind,  I  fay,  might  give  itfclf  up  to 
that  happinefs  which  is  at  hand,  confidering 
that  it  is  fo  very  near,  and  that  it  would 
lafl  fo  very  long.  But  when  the  choice  we 
aitually  have  before  us  is  this,  whether  we 
will  chufe  to  be  happy  for  the  fpace  of  only 
threefcore  and  ten  years,  nay,  perhaps,  of 
only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  fay  of 
only  a  day  or  an  hour,  and  miferable  to  all 
eternity  :  or,  on  the  contrary,  miferable  for 
this  fhort  term  of  years,  and  happy  for  a 
whole  eternity ;  what  words  are  fuificient  to 
exprefs  that  folly  and  want  of  confideration 
which  in  fuch  a  cafe  makes  a  wrong  choice  ! 

I  here  put  the  cafe  even  at  the  worfl,  by 
fuppofing  (what  feldom  happens)  that  a  courfc 
of  virtue  makes  us  miferable  in  this  life ; 
but  if  we  fuppofe  (as  it  generally  happens) 
thatvirtue  will  make  us  more  happy,  even  in 
this  life,  than  a  contrary  courfe  of  vice ; 
how  can  we  fulficiently  admire  the  ilupidity 
or  madnefs  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  capable 
of  making  fo  abfurd  a  choice ! 

Every  wife  man,  therefore,  will  confider 
this  life  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  hap- 
pinefs of  the  other,  and  chearfidly  facrificc 
the  pleafures  of  a  few  years  to  thofe  of  an 
eternity.  SpeBator. 

§  ^ .    The  Ad-umttages  of  a  good  Education , 
I  confider  a  human  foul  without  education 
like  marbk  in  the  quarry,  which  fhews  iion« 
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of  its  inherent  beauties,  until  the  Ikill  of  the 
poliflier  fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the 
lurface  fliine,  and  difcovers  every  ornamental 
cloud,  fpot,  and  vein,  that  runs  through  the 
body  of  it.  Education,  after  the  fame 
manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind, 
draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and 
perfedion,  which  without  fuch  helps  are 
never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to 
change  the  allufion  fo  foon  upon  him,  I  Ihall 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  inilance  to  illuftrate 
the  force  of  education,  which  AriHotle  has 
brought  to  explain  his  doftrine  of  fubftan- 
tial  forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  Ratue  lies 
hid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  and  that  the  art 
of  the  ftatuary  only  clears  a-,vay  the  fuper- 
fiuous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbifh. 
The  figure  is  in  the  ftone,  and  the  fculptor 
only  finds  it.  What  fculpture  is  to  a  block 
of  marble,  education  is  to  an  human  foul. 
The  philofopher,  the  faint,  or  the  hero,  the 
wife,  the  good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often 
lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which 
a  proper  education  might  have  dif- interred, 
and  have  brought  to  light.  I  am  th.erefore 
much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  of 
fa vage nations,  and  withcontemplatingthofe 
virtues  which  are  wild  and  uncultivated  ;  to 
fee  courage  exerting  itfelf  in  iiercenefs,  re- 
folution  in  obliinacy,  wifdom  in  cunning, 
patience  in  fullennefs  and  defpair. 

Men's  pa.Tions  operate  A'^arioufly,  and  ap- 
pear in  different  kinds  of  aftions,  according 
as  they  are  mere  or  lefs  reftified  and  fwayed 
by  reafon.'  When  one  hears  of  negroes, 
who  upon  the  death  of  their  mafiers,  or  upon 
changing  their  fervice,  hang  theinfelves  upcn 
the  next  tree,  as  it  frequently  happen^  in 
our  American  plantations,  who  can  rorbear 
admiring  their  ridelity,  though  it  expreffes 
itfelf  in  fo  dreadful  a  m.anner  ?  What  m.ight 
not  that  favage  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  ap- 
pears in  thefe  poor  wretches  on  many  occa- 
sions, be  raifed  to,  were  it  rightly  culti- 
vated ?  And  what  colour  of  excufe  can  there 
be  for  the  contempt  v.ith  which  we  treat 
this  part  of  our  fpecies ;  that  v.e  fnould  not 
put  them  upon  the  common  foot  of  huma- 
nity ;  that  we  fhould  only  let  an  infignii^^cant 
fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them  ;  nay, 
that  we  fhould,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut 
them  off  from  the  profpefts  of  happinefs  in 
another  world,  as  well  hs  in  this,  and  deny 
them  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the  proper 
means  for  attaining  it! 

It  is  therefore  an  linfpeakable  blefling  to 
be  born  in  chofe  parts  of  the  world  where 
wifdom  and  knowledge  Hourifh  ;  though  it 
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muft  be  confeffed  there  are,  even  in  thefc 
parts,  feveral  poor  uninftrufted  perfons,  who 
are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
nations  of  which  1  have  been  here  fpeaking  ; 
as  thofe  who  have  had  th?  advantages  of  a 
more  liberal  education,  rife  one  above  ano- 
therby  feveral  different  degrees  of  perfeftion. 
For,  to  return  to  our  Hatue  in  the  block  of 
marble,  we  fee  it  fometimes  only  begun  to 
be  chipped,  fometimes  rough-hewn,  and 
bat  juil  fketched  into  an  human  figure ; 
fometimes  we  fee  the  man  appearing  diftinftly 
in  all  his  limbs  and  features  ;  fometimes  we 
find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  great  elegancy ; 
but  feldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand 
of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles  could  not  give 
feveral  nice  touches  and  finifhings.        Sped, 

§  6.  The  Difadvantages  of  a  had  Education. 

Sir,  I  was  condemned  by  fome  difaflrous 
influence  to  be  an  only  fon,  born  to  the  ap- 
parent prcfped  of  a  large  fortune,  and  al- 
lotted to  my  parents  at  that  time  of  life 
when  fatiety  of  common  diverfions  allows 
the  mind  to  indulge  parental  affedion  with 
greater  intenfenefs.  My  birth  was  cele- 
brated by  the  tenants  with  feafts,  and  dances, 
and  bagpipes ;  congratulations  were  fent 
from  every  family  within  ten  miles  round  ; 
and  my  parents  difcovered  in  my  firft  cries 
fuch  tokens  o\  future  virtue  and  underftand- 
ing,  that  they  declared  therafelves  deter- 
mined to  devote  the  remaining  part  of  life 
to  my  happinefs,  and  the  encreafe  of  their 
eftate. 

The  abilities  of  my  father  and  mother 
were  not  perceptibly  unequal,  and  education 
had  given  neither  much  advantage  over  the 
other.  They  had  both  kept  good  company, 
rattled  in  chariots,  glittered  in  play-houfts, 
and  danced  at  court,  and  were  both  expert 
in  the  games  that  were  in  their  times  called 
in  as  auxiliaries  againft  the  intrufion  of 
thought. 

When  there  is  fuch  a  parity  between  two 
perfons  affociated  for  life,  the  dejedion 
which  the  hufband,  if  he  be  not  completely 
Hupid,  niuft  always  fuifer  for  want  of  fupe-~ 
riority,  finks  him  to  fubmiffivenefs.  My 
mamma  therefore  governed  the  family  with- 
out controul ;  and  except  that  my  father 
ftill  retained  fome  authority  in  the  ftables, 
and  now  and  then,  after  a  fupernumerary 
bottle,  broke  a  looking-glafs  or  china-difh 
to  prove  his  fovereignty,  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  year  was  regulated  by  her  direclion, 
the  fervan'is  received  from  her  all  their  or- 
ders, and  the  tenants  were  continued  or  dif- 
railTed  at  her  difcretion. 

She 
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She  therefore  thought  herfelf  entitled  to 
the  fuperintendance  of  her  fon's  education  ; 
and  when  my  father,  at  the  inftigatioii  of 
the  parfon,  faintly  propofed  that  I  fhould 
be  fent  to  fchool,  very  pofitively  told  him, 
that  fhe  would  not  fuifFcr  a  fine  child  to  be 
ruined ;  that  flie  never  knew  any  boys  at  a 
graramar-fchool,  that  could  come  into  a 
room  without  blufhing,  or  fit  at  the  table 
without  fome  aukward  uneafmefs ;  that  they 
were  always  putting  themfelves  into  danger 
by  boifterous  plays,  or  vitiating  their  beha- 
viour with  mean  company  ;  and  that,  for  her 
part,  flie  would  rather  follow  me  to  the 
grave,  than  fee  me  tear  my  cloaths,  and  hang 
down  my  head,  and  fneak  about  with  dirty 
fhoes  and  blotted  fingers,  my  hair  unpow- 
dered,  and  my  hat  uncocked. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his 
propofal  than  to  appear  v/ife  and  manly,  foon 
acquiefced,  fince  I  was  not  to  live  by  my 
learning  ;  for,  indeed,  he  had  known  very 
few  ftudents  that  had  not  fome  ftiifnefs  in 
their  manner.  They  therefore  agreed,  that 
a  domeftic  tutor  fhould  be  procured,  and 
hired  an  honeft  gentlemefn  of  mean  conver- 
fation  and  narrow  fentiments,  but  whom 
having  pafTed  the  common  forms  of  literary 
education,  they  implicitly  concluded  quali' 
fied  to  teach  all  that  was  to  be  learned  from 
a  fcholar.  He  thought  himfelf  fufficiently 
exalted  by  being  placed  at  the  fame  table 
with  his  pupil,  and  had  no  other  view  than 
to  perpetuate  his  felicity  by  the  utmoft  flexi- 
bility of  fubmifilon  to  all  my  mother's  opi- 
nions and  caprices.  He  frequently  took 
away  my  book,  left  I  Ihould  mope  witli  too 
much  application ;  charged  me  never  to 
write  without  turning  up  my  ruffles,  and 
generally  brufhed  my  coat  before  he  dif- 
miffed  me  into  the  parlour. 

He  had  no  occafion  to  complain  of  too 
burthenfome  an  employment ;  for  my  mo- 
ther very  judicioufly  confidered,  that  I  was 
not  likely  to  grow  politer  in  his  company, 
and  fuffered  me  not  to  pafs  any  more  time  in 
his  apartment  than  my  leflbn  required.  When 
I  was  fummoned  to  my  taflc,  fhe  enjoined 
me  not  to  get  any  of  my  tutor's  ways,  who 
was  feldom  mentioned  before  me  but  for 
praftices  to  be  avoided.  I  was  every  mo- 
ment admonifhed  not  to  lean  on  ray  chair, 
crofs  my  legs,  or  fwing  my  hands  like  my 
tutor;  and  once  my  mother  very  feriou fly 
deliberated  upon  his  total  difmifTion,  becaufe 
I  began,  fhe  faid,  to  learn  bis  manner  of 
nicking  on  my  hat,  and  had  his  bend  in 
my  fhoulders,  and  his  totter  in  my  gaij:. 

Such,  however,  was  her  care^  that  I  ef- 


caped,  all  thefe  depravities ;  and  when  I  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  had  rid  myfelf  of 
every  appearance  of  childiih  diffidence.  I 
was  celebrated  round  the  country  for  the 
petulance  of  my  remarks,  and  the  qaicknefs 
of  my  replies;  and  many  a-  fcholar  five 
years  older  than  myfelf  have  I  dalhed  into 
confufion  by  the  fteadinefs  of  my  counte- 
nance, filenced  by  my  readinefs  of  repartee, 
and  tortured  with  envy  by  the  addrefs  with 
which  I  picked  up  a  fan,  prefented  a  fnuff- 
box,  or  received  an  empty  tea-cup. 

At  fourteen  I  was  compleatly  Ikilled  in  all 
the  niceties  of  drefs,  and  I  could  not  only 
enumerate  all  the  variety  of  fillis,  and  dif- 
tinguifh  the  produft  of  a  French  loom,  but 
dart  ray  eye  through  a  numerous  company, 
and  pbferve  every  deviation  from  the  reign- 
ing mode.  I  was  univerfally  fkilful  in  all 
the  changes  of  expeufive  finery ;  but  as  every 
one,_  they  fay,  has  fomething  to  which  he  is 
particularly  born,  was  eminently  knowing 
in  Bruflels  lace. 

The  next  year  faw  me  advanced  to  ttie 
truft  and  power  of  adjuflirig  the  ceremonial 
of  an  affembly.  All  received  their  partners 
from  my  hand,  and  to  me  every  fcranger  ap- 
plied for  introduction.  My  heart  now  dif- 
dained  the  inflruftions  of  a  tutor,  who  was 
rewarded  v/kh  a  fmall  annuity  for  life,  and" 
left  me  qualified,  in  my  own  opinion,  to  go- 
vern myfelf. 

In  a  fhort  time  I  came  to  London,  and  as 
my  father  was  well  known  among  the  higher 
clafTes  of  life,  foon  obtained  admiflion  to 
the  moft  fplendid  affemblies,  and  mofl  crowd- 
ed card-tables.  Here  I  found  myfelf  uni- 
verfaily  careffed  and  applauded ;  the  ladies 
praifed  the  fancy  of  my  clothes,  the  beauty 
of  my  form,  and  the  foftnefs  of  my  voice; 
endeavoured  in  every  place  to  force  them- 
felves to  my  notice;  and  invited,  byathou- 
fand  oblique  felicitations,  my  attendance  to 
the  play-houfe,  and  my  falutations  in  the 
Park.  I  was  now_ happy  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
tent of  my  conception ;  I  pafTed  every  morn- 
ing in  drefs,  every  afternoon  in  vifits,  and 
every  night  in  fome  feleft  affemblies,  where 
neither  care  nor  knowledge  were  fuffered  to 
moleft  us. 

After  a  few  years,  however,  thefe  delights 
became  familiar,  and  I  had  leifure  to  look 
round  me  with  more  attention.  I  then  found 
that  my  flatterers  had  very  little  power  to 
relieve  the  languor  of  fatiety,  or  recreate 
wearinefs,  by  varied  amuferaent ;  and  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  my 
pleafures,  and  to  try  what  fatisfaftion  might 
be  found  in  the  fociety  of  men.    I  will  not 
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deny  the  mortification  with  which  I  per- 
ceived that  every  man  whofe  name  I  had 
heard  mentioned  with  refpect,  received  me 
with  a  kind  of  tendernefs  nearly  bordering 
on  compafTion ;  and  that  thofe  whofe  re- 
putation was  not  well  eftablifhed,  thought 
it  neceffary  to  juftify  their  underftandings, 
by  treating  me  with  contempt.  One  of 
thefe  v/itlings  elevated  his  creit,  by  aiking 
me  in  a  full  coffee -houfe  the  price  of  patches ; 
and  another  whifpered,  that  he  wondered 
Mifs  Frifk  did  not  keep  me  that  afternoon 
to  watch  her  fquirrel. 

When  I  found  myfelf  thus  hunted  from 
all  mafculine  converfation,  by  thofe  who 
were  themfelves  barely  admitted,  I  returned 
to  the  ladies,  and  refolved  to  dedicate  my 
life  to  their  fervice  and  their  pleafure.  But 
I  find  that  I  have  now  loft  vny  charms.  Of 
thofe  with  whom  I  entered  the  gay  world, 
feme  are  married,  fome  have  retired,  and 
fbme  have  fo  much  changed  their  opinion, 
that  they  icarcely  pay  any  regard  to  my 
civilities,  if  there  is  any  other  man  in  the 
place.  The  new  flight  of  beauties,  to  whom 
I  have  made  my  addreflcs,  fuffer  me  to  pay 
the  treat,  and  then  titter  with  boys.  So 
that  I  now  find  myfelf  welcome  only  to  a 
ftw  grave  ladies,  who,  unacquainted  with 
all  that  gi\  es  either  ufe  or  dignity  to  life, 
are  content  to  pafs  their  hours  between  their 
bed  and  their  cards,  without  efleem  from 
the  old,  or  reverence  from  the  young. 

I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I 
have  reafon  to  complain ;  for  furely  the 
females  ought  to  pay  forae  regard  to  the  age 
of  him  whofe  youth  was  paffed  in  endeavours 
to  plcafe  them.  They  that  encourage  folly 
in  the  boy,  have  no  right  to  punifh  it  ia 
the  man.  Yet  I  find,  that  though  they 
iavilh  their  firft  fondnefs  upon  pertnefs  and 
gaiety,  they  foon  transfer  their  regard  to 
other  qualities,  and  ungratefully  abandon 
their  adorers  to  dream  out  tlieir  laft  years  in 
ftupidity  and  contempt. 

I  am,  &:c.  Florentulus. 

Rambler, 

<,  *j.  Omnifcievee  and  Omniprejence  of  the 
Deity,  together  'with  the  Immetijtty  of  his 
Works. 

I  was  yefterday,  about  fun-fet,  walking 
in  the  open  fields,  till  the  night  infenfibly 
fell  upon  me.  I  at  firft  amufed  myfelf  with 
all  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  colours,  which 
appeared  in  the  weftern  parts  of  heaven  :  in 
proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went  out, 
feveral  ftars  and  planets  appeared  one  after 
another,  till  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a 


glow.     The  bluenefs  of  the  asther  was  exJ 
ceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the] 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  ra3'S  of  all  thofe  | 
luminaries   that   paffed'  through   it.     The! 
galaxy  appeared  in  its  moft  beautiful  white.  ' 
To  complete  the  fcene,  the  full  moon  rofe 
at  length  in  that  clouded   majefty,  which 
Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  the 
eye  a  new  pidture  of  nature,  which  was  more 
finely  Ihaded,  and   difpofed   among  fofter 
lights,  than  that  which  the  fun  had  before 
difcovered  to  us. 

As  [  was  furveying  the  moon  walking  In 
her  brightnefs,  and  taking  her  progrefs 
among  the  coniiellations,  a  thought  arofe  in 
me  which  I  belie',  e  very  often  perplexes  and 
difturbs  men  of  ferious  and  contemplative 
natures.  David  himfelf  fell  into  it  in  that 
refleftion,  ♦  When  I  confidcr  the  heavens, 

*  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
'  ftars  v.-hich  thou  haft  ordained,  what  is 

*  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and 
'  the  fon  of  man  that  thou  regardeft  himl' 
In  the  fame  manner,  when  I  confidered  that 
infinite  hoft  of  ftars,  or,  to  fpeak  more  phi- 
lofophically,  of  funs,  which  were  then  Ihin- 
ing  upon  me,  with  thofe  innumerable  fets 
of  planets  or  worlds,  v.'hich  were  moving 
round  their  refpcflive  funs ;  when  1  ftill  en- 
larged the  idea,  and  fuppofed  another  heaven 
of  funs  and  worlds  riling  ftill  above  this 
which  we  difcovered,  and  thefe  ftill  enlight- 
ened by  a  fuperior  firmament  of  luminaries, 
which  are  planted  at  fo  great  a  dillance,  that 
they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  as  the  ftars  do  to  us;  in  ftiort,  v/hile 
I  purfucd  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  re- 
flect on  that  littJe  infignificant  figure  which 
I  myfelf  bore  amidft  tiie  immenfity  of  God's 
works.  * 

Were  the  fun,  which  enlightens  this  part 
of  the  creation,  with  all  the  hoft  of  planetary 
worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  extin- 
guiftied  and  annihilated,  they  would  not  be 
miffed,  more  than  a  grain  of  fand  upon  the 
fea-fnore.  The  fpace  they  poffefs  is  fo  ex- 
ceedingly little  in  comparifon  of  the  whole, 
it  would  fcarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation. 
The  chafm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an 
eye,  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compafs 
of  nature,  and  pafs  from  one  end  of  the 
creation  to  the  other  :  as  it  is  pcfiTible  there 
may  be  fuch  a  fenfe  in  ourfelves  hereafter, 
or  in  creatures  which  are  at  prefent  more 
exalted  than  ourfelves.  We  fee  m.any  ftars 
by  the  help  of  glafies,  which  we  do  not  dif- 
cover  with  our  naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our 
telefcopes  are,  the  more  ftill  are  our  dif- 
coveries.    Huygenius  carries  tbi?  thought 
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fo  far,  that  he  does  not  think  it  impofTible 
there  may  be  ftars  whofe  light  is  not  yet 
travelled  down  to  us  fince  their  firft  creation. 
There  is  no  queftion  but  the  univerfe  has 
certain  bounds  fet  to  it ;  but  when  we  con- 
fider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power, 
prompted  by  infinite  goodnefs,  with  an  in- 
finite fpace  to  exert  itfelf  in,  how  can  our 
imagination  fet  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  firft  thought, 
I  could  not  but  look  upon  myfelf  with  fecret 
horror,  as  a  being  that  was  not  worth  the 
fmalleft  regard  of  one  who  had  fo  great  a 
work  under  his  care  and  fuperintendency. 
I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidft  the 
immenfity  of  nature,  and  loft  among  that 
infinite  variety  of  creatures,  which  in  all 
probability  fwarra  through  all  thefe  im- 
meafurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myfelf  from  this  mor- 
tifying thought,  I  confidered  that  it  took  its 
rife  from  thofe  narrow  conceptions,  which 
we  ar&  apt  to  entertain  of  the  divine  nature. 
We  ourfelves  cannot  attend  to  many  different 
objedls  at  the  fame  time.  If  we  are  careful 
to  infpeft  fome  things,  we  muft  of  courfe 
negleft  others.  This  imperfeftion  which  we 
obferve  in  ourfelves,  is  an  imperfeflion  that 
cleaves  in  fom.e  degree  to  creatures  of  the 
higheft  capacities,  as  they  are  creatures,  that 
is,  beings  of  finite  and  limited  natures.  The 
prefence  of  every  created  being  is  confined 
to  a  certain  meafure  of  fpace,  and  confe- 
quently  his  obfervation  is  ftinted  to  a  certain 
number  of  objefts.  The  fphere  in  which  we 
move,  and  adt,  and  underftand,  is  of  a 
wider  circumference  to  one  creature  than 
another,  according  as  we  rife  one  above  an- 
other in  the  fcale  of  exiftence.  But  the 
widefl-  of  thefe  our  fpheres  has  its  circum- 
ference. When  therefore  we  rePxeft  on  the 
divine  nature,  we  are  fo  ufed  and  accuftom- 
ed  to  this  imperfedtion  in  ourfelves,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  in  fom.e  m.eafure  afcribing  it 
to  him-  in  whom  there  is  no  fhadow  of  im- 
perfeftion.  Our  reafon  indeed  aflures  us, 
that  his  attributes  are  infinite  ;  but  the  poor- 
nefs  of  our  conceptions  is  fuch,  that  it  can- 
not forbear  fetting  bounds  to  every  thing  it 
contemplates,  till  our  reafon  comes  again  to 
our  fuccour,  and  throws  down  all  thofe  lit- 
tle prejudices  which  rife  in  us  unawares,  and 
are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  fhall  therefore  utterly  extinguifh  this 
melancholy  thought,  of  our  being  overlooked 
by  our  Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
works,  and  the  infinity  of  thofe  objefts  among 
which  he  feems  to  be  inceffantly  emplo}'ed, 
if  we  confider,  in  the  firit  place,  that  hip  is 


omniprefent ;  and  in  the  fecond,  that  he  is 
omniicient. 

If  we  confider  him  in  his  omniprefence : 
his  being  paffes  through,  actuates,  and  fup- 
ports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  crea- 
tion, and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him. 
There  is  nothing  he  has  made,  that  is  either 
fo  diftant,  fo  little,  or  fo  inconfiderable, 
which  he  does  not  effentially  inhabit.  His 
fubftance  is  within  the  fubftance  of  every  be- 
ing, whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as 
intimately  prefent  to  it,  as  that  being  is  to 
itfelf.  It  would  be  an  imperfeSion  in  him, 
were  he  able  to  move  out  of  one  place  into 
another,  or  to  draw  himfelf  from  any  thing 
he  has  created,  or  from  any  part  of  that 
fpace  which  he  diffufed  and  fpread  abroad 
to  infinity.  In  fliort,  to  fpeak  of  him  in 
the  language  of  the  old  philofophers,  he  is 
a  being  whofe  centre  is  every  where,  and  his 
circumference  no  v/here. 

In  the  fecond  place,  he  is  omnifcient  as 
well  as  omniprefent.  His  omnifcience  in- 
deed necefiarily  and  naturally  flows  from  his 
omniprefence.  He  cannot  but  be  confcious 
of  every  motion  that  arifes  in  the  whole 
material  v/orld,  which  he  thus  eflentially 
pervades ;  and  of  every  thought  that  is  ftir- 
ring  in  the  intelledhial  world,  to  every  part 
of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.  Seve- 
ral moralifts  have  confidered  tlie  creation  as 
the  temple  of  God,  which  he  has  built  with 
his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  wiih  his 
prefence.  Others  have  confidered  infinite 
fpace  as  the  receptacle,  or  rather  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Almighty  :  but  the  nobjeft  and 
m.oft  exalted  way  of  confidering  this  infinite 
fpace,  is  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
calls  it  the  fen  for ium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes 
and  men  have  their  fejijoriola,  or  \\1\\.e fenfo- 
rums,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  prefence, 
and  perceive  the  adions  of  a  kw  objefts, 
that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  know- 
ledge and  obfervation  turn  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  can- 
not but  perceive  and  know  every  thing  in 
which  he  refides,  infinite  fpace  gives  room 
to  infinite  knovv'Iedge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an 
organ  to  omnifcience. 

'vA.'ere  the  foul  feparate  from  the  body,  and 
v.'ith  one  glance  of  thought  Ihould  ftart  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  creation,  fl'iould  it 
for  millions  of  years  continue  its  progrefs 
through  infinite  fpace  with  tlie  fa:ne  aitivity, 
Jt^would  Itill  find  likli  witliin  the  embracs 
of  its  Creator,  and  cjicon-pilicd  ri;i:nd  with 
the  i-mmenuty  of  the  GoJhcr.d.  While  we 
are  in  tTie  body  he  is  not  icf,  prefent  v.itb  us, 
becaufe  he  isceacealcd  from  us,     '  Oh  that 
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*  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him!  (fays 

*  Job.)     Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not 

*  there ;  and  backward,  bi>t  I  cannot  per- 

*  ceive  hira :  on  the  left  hand,  where  he 
^  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him:  he 
f  hideth  himfelf  on  the  right  hand  that  I 

*  cannot  fee  him.'  In  fnort,  reafon  as  well 
as  revelation,  affures  us,  that  he  cannot  be 
abfent  from  us,  notwithftanding  he  is  un- 
difcovered  by  us. 

In  this  confideration  of  God  Almighty's 
omniprefence  and  omnifcience,  every  un- 
comfortable thought  vanilhes.  He  cannot 
but  regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they  are 
not  regarded  by  hira.  He  is  privy  to  all 
their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  lieart 
in  particular,  which  is  apt  to  trouble  them 
on  this  occafion ;  for,  as  it  is  impomble  he 
fhould  overlook  any  of  his  creatures ;  fc  we 
may  be  confident  that  he  regards,  with  an 
eye  of  mercy,  thofe  who  endeavour  to  re- 
commend themfelves  to  his  notice,  and  in 
unfeigned  humility  of  heart  think  themfelves 
-unworthy  that  he  ftiould  be  mindful  of  them. 
Speftator. 

§   8.   Moti'ves  to  ^iety  and  Virtue,  dra^wh  from 

the  Omnifcience  and   Omniprefence   of  the 

Deity. 

In  one  of  your  late  papers,  you  had  occa- 
fion to  confider  the  ubiquity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  Ihew,  that  as  he  is 
prefent  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be  at- 
tentive to  every  thing,  and  privy  to  all  the 
modes  and  parts  of  its  exiftence  :  or,  in 
other  words,  that  his  omnifcience  and  om.ni- 
prefence  are  co-exiftsnt,  and  run  together 
through  the  whole  infinitude  of  fpace.  This 
confideration  might  furnifh  us  with  many 
incentives  to  devotion,  and  motives  to  mo- 
rality ;  but  as  this  fubjeft  has  been  handled 
by  feveral  excellent  writers,  I  fhall  conuder 
it  in  a  light  in  which  I  have  not  feen  it 
placed  by  others. 

Firft,  How  difconfolate  is  the  condition 
of  an  intelledual  being  who  is  thus  prefent 
with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceives no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advantage 
from  this  his  prefence ! 

Secondlv,  How  deplorable  is  the  condi- 
tion of  an  intelleftual  being,  who  feels  no 
cdier  efFefts  from  this  his  prefence,  but  fuch 
as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion 1 

Thirdly,  Kow  happy  is  the  condition  of 
that  intellectual  being,  who  is  fenfible  of  his 
Maker's  prefence  from  the  fecret  effects  of 
his  mercv  and  loving-kindnefs ! 


Firft,  How  difconfolate  is  the  condition 
of  an  intelledlual  being,  who  is  thus  prefent 
with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceives no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advantage 
from  this  his  prefence!  Every  particle  of 
matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty  Being 
which  paffes  through  it.  The  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  ftars  and  planets,  move  and 
gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great  principle 
\yithin  them.  All  the  dead  parts  of  nature 
are  invigorated  by  the  prefence  of  their 
Creator,  and  made  capable  of  exerting  their, 
refpedfive  qualities.  The  feveral  inlfintls, 
ill  the  brute  creation,  do  like  wife  operate 
and  work  towards  the  feveral  ends  which  are 
agreeable  to  them,  by  this  divine  energ\v 
Man  only,  who  does  not  co-operate  with  hig* 
holy  fpirit,  and  is  unattentive  to  his  pre- 
fence, receives  none  of  thefe  advantages  from 
it,  which  are  perfedtive  of  his  nature,  and 
neceffary  to  his  well-being.  The  divinity 
is  v.ith  him,  and  in  him,  and  every  where 
about  him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him.  It 
is  the  fame  thing  to  a  man  without  religion, 
as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  world.  It  is 
indeed  impofllble  for  an  infinite  Being  to  re- 
move himfelf  from  any  of  his  creatures ;  but 
though  he  cannot  withdraw  his  effence  from 
us,  which  would  argue  an  imperfedion  in 
him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us  all  the  joys 
and  confolations  of  it.  His  prefence  may 
perhaps  be  neeeflary  to  fupport  us  in  oar 
exiftence  ;  but  he  may  leave  this  our  exift- 
ence to  itfelf,  with  regard  to  its  happinefs 
or  mifery.  For,  in  this  fenfe,  he  may  caft 
us  away  from  his  prefence,  and  take  his  holy 
fpirit  from  us.  This  fmgle  confideration  one 
would  think  fufficient  to  make  us.  open  our 
hearts  to  all  thofe  infufions  of  joy  and  glad- 
nefs  which  are  fo  near  at  hand,  and  ready  to 
be  poured  in  upon  r.s ;  efpccially  when  we 
confider.  Secondly,  the  deplorable  condition 
of  an  intclleduai  being,  who  feels  no  other 
effects  from  his  Maker's  prefence,  but  fuch 
as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indig- 
nation ! 

We  may  affure  ourfelves,  that  the  great 
Author  of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one 
who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  creatures, 
Thofe  who  will  not  feel  him  in  his  love,  \vili 
be  fure  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his  difplea- 
fure.  And  how  dreadful  is  the  condition  of 
that  creature,  who  is  only  fenfible  of  the 
being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  fuffers  from 
him  !  He  is  as  effentially  prefent  in  hell  as 
in  heaven  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  ac- 
curfed  places  behold  hira  only  in  his  wrath, 
and  flirink  within  the  flames  to  conceal  them- 
felves from  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
ima?inatioa 
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imagination  to  conceive  the  fearful  effects  of 
Omnipotence  incenfed. 

But  I  fhall  onlyconfider  the  wretchednefs 
of  an  intellectual  being,  who,  in  this  life, 
lies  under  the  difpleafure  of  him,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  is  intimately  united 
with  him.  He  is  able  to  difquiet  the  foul, 
and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.  He  can  hinder 
any  of  the  greateft  comforts  of  life  from  re- 
freihing  us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one 
of  its  flighteft  calamities.  Who  then  can 
bear  the  thought  of  being  an  out-caft  from 
his  prefence,  that  is,  from  the  comforts  of 
it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its  terrors  ?  How 
pathetic  is  that  expoftulation  of  Job,  when 
^ot  the  real  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was 
made  to  look  upon  himfelf  in  this  deplor- 
able condition !  *  Why  had:  thou  fet  me  as  a 

*  mark  againft  thee,  fo  that  1  am  become  a 

*  burden  to  myfelfr'  But,  thirdly,  how 
happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellectual 
being,  who  is  fenfible  of  his  Maker's  pre- 
fence from  the  fecret  effects  of  his  mercy  and 
ioving-kindnefs ! 

The  bleffed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to 
face,  that  is,  are  as  fenfible  of  his  prefence 
as  we  are  of  the  prefence  of  any  perfon 
whom  we  look  upon  with  our  eyes.  There 
is  dcubtlefs  a  faculty  in  fpirits,  by  which 
they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our  fenfes  do 
material  objects;  and  there  is  no  queftion 
bat  our  fouls,  when  they  are  difembodied, 
or  placed  in  glorified  bodies,  will  by  this 
faculty,  in  whatever  part  of  fpace  they  re- 
fide,  be  always  fenfible  of  the  divine  pre- 
fence. We,  who  have  this  veil  of  Jlefli 
(landing  between  us  and  the  world  of  fpirits, 
iraift  be  content  to  know  the  fpirit  of  God 
is  prefent  with  us  by  the  eiTefts  which  he 
produceth  in  us.  Our  outward  fenfes  are 
too  grofs  to  apprehend  him  ;  we  may  how- 
ever cafte  and  fee  how  gracious  he  is,  by  his 
influeuce  upon  our  mands,  by  thofe  virtuous 
thoughts  which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  thofe 
fecret  comforts  and  refrefiiments  which  he 
conveys  into  our  fouls,  and  by  thofe  ravifn- 
ing  joys  and  inward  fatisfadtions  which  are 
perpetually  fpringing  up,  and  diffufing  them- 
lelves  among  all  the  thoughts  of  good  men. 
He  is  lodged  in  our  very  effence,  and  is  as  a 
foul  v/ithin  the  foul,  to  irradiate  its  under- 
ftanding,  rectify  its  will,  purify  its  paflions, 
and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man.  Hov/ 
happy  therefore  is  an  intellectual  being,  who 
by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  virtue  and 
good  works,  opens  this  communication  be- 
tween God  and  his  own  foul !  Though  the 
whole  creation  frowns  upon  him,  and  all 
stature  looks  black  about  him,  he  has  Jais 


light  and  fupport  within  him,  that  are  able 
to  cheer  his  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  thd 
midit  of  all  thofe  horrors  which  encompafs 
him.  He  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  band, 
and  is  always  nearer  to  him  than  any  thing 
elfe  can  be,  which  is  capable  of  annoying  or 
terrifying  him.  In  the  midft  of  calumny  or 
contempt,  he  attends  to  that  Being  who 
whifpers  better  things  within  his  foul,  and 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his 
glory,  and  the  lifter-up  of  his  head.  In  his 
deepeft  folitude  and  retirement,  he  knows 
that  he  is  in  company  with  the  greateft  of 
beings ;  and  perceives  within  himfelf  fuch 
real  fenfations  of  his  prefence,  as  are  more 
delightful  than  any  thing  that  can  be  met 
with  in  the  converfation  of  his  creatures. 
Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  he  confiders  the 
pains  of  his  diffolution  to  be  nothing  elfe 
but  the  breaking  down  of  that  partition, 
which  ftands  betwixt  his  foul,  and  the  fight 
of  that  Being  who  is  always  prefent  with 
him,  and  is  about  to  manifeft  itfelf  to  him 
in  fulnefs  of  joy. 

If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  fen- 
fible of  our  Maker's  pfefence,  from  the  fecret 
effedts  of  his  mercy  and  gocdnefs,  we  mufc 
keep  fuch  a  Vv-atch  over  all  our  thoughts,  that 
in  the  language  of  the  fcripture,  his  foul 
may  have  pleafure  in  us.  We  muft  take  care 
not  to  grieve  his  holy  fpirit,  and  endeavour 
to  make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  al- 
ways acceptable  in  his  fight,  that  he  may 
delight  thus  to  refide  and  dwell  in  us.  The 
light  of  nature  could  direft  Seneca  to  this 
doctrine,  in  a  very  remarkable  paflage  among 
his  epiitles  ;  Sacer  i>jeji  i?z  nobis  fpiritus,  botio- 
rum  mnJommque  cvftos  et  ohfer-jalsr ;  et  qriem- 
admodu??i  ?!os  ilium  tra£iamus,  ita  et  ille  ncs. 
'  There  is  a  holy  fpirit  refiding  in  us,  who 
'  watches  and  obferves  both  good  and  evil 
'  men,  and  will  treat  us  after  the  fame  man- 
'  ner  that  we  treat  him.'  But  I  ihall  con- 
clude this  difcourfe  with  thofe  more  empba- 
tical  words  in  divine  revelation  ; '  ♦  If  a  man 
•  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and  my 
'  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  v/ill  come 
'  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
'  him.'  Spcaaior. 

§  9.   O^  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

I  was  yefterday  walking  alone  in  one  of 
my  friend's  woods,  and  lolt  myfjlF  in  it  very 
agreeably,  as  I  v>as  running  o--r  in  ray 
mind  the  feveral  arguments  that  eibblilh  this 
great  point,  which  is  the  bafis  of  raoralirj^, 
and  the  fource  of  all  the  pleafing  hopes  and 
fecret  joys  that  can  arife  in  the  heart  of  a 
rcafonable 
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reafonable  creature.    I  confidered  thofe  feve- 
ral  proofs  drawn, 

Firft,  from  the  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf, 
and  particularly  its  immateriality;  which, 
though  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  eter- 
nity of  its  duration,  has,  I  think,  been 
evinced  to  almolt  a  demonftration. 

Secondly,  from  its  paflions  and  fenti- 
ments,  as  particularly  from  its  love  of  exift- 
ence,  its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its 
hopes  of  immortality,  with  that  fecret  fatif- 
fattion  which  it  finds  in  the  pradice  of  vir- 
tue, and  that  uneafinefs  which  follows  in  it 
upon  the  comraiffion  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  whofe  juftice,  goodnefs,  vvifdom,  and 
veracity,  are  all  concerned  in  this  point. 

But  among  thcfe  and  other  excellent  argu- 
ments for  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  there 
is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  progrefs  of 
the  foul  to  its  perfedion,  without  a  poffibi- 
lity  of  ever  arriving  at  it ;  which  is  a  hint 
that  1  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  opened 
and  improved  by  others  who  have  written  on 
this  fubjeft,  though  it  fcems  to  me  to  carry 
a  very  great  weight  with  it.  How  can  it 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  foul, 
which  is  capable  of  fuch  immenfe,perfeftions, 
and  of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all 
eternity,  fnall  fall  away  into  nothing  almoft 
as  foon  as  it  is  created  ?  Are  fuch  abilities 
made  for  no  purpofe  ?  A  brute  arrives  at  a 
point  of  perfeftion  that  he  can  never  pafs : 
in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he 
is  capable  of;  and  v.-ere  he  to  live  ten  thou- 
fand'more,  would  be  the  fame  thirg  he  is  at 
prefent.  Were  a  human  foul  thus  at  a  ftar.d 
in  her  accomplifhments,  were  her  faculties 
to  be  full  blown,  and  incap.blc  of  farther 
enlargements,  I  could  imagine  it  might  fall 
away  infenfibly,  and  drop  at  once  into  a 
fiate  of  annihilation.  But  can  we  believe  a 
thinking  being,  that  is  in  a  perpetual  pro- 
grefs of  improvements,  and  travelling  on 
from  perfeftion  to  perfedion,  after  having 
juft  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  its 
Creator,  and  made  a  few  difcoveries  of  his 
infinite  goodnefs,  wifdom,  and  power,  muft 
perifh  at  her  firft  fetting  out,  and  in  the  very 
beginning  of  her  enquiries  ? 

A  man,  confidered  in  his  prefent  ftate, 
feems  only  fent  into  the  world  to  propagate 
his  kind.  He  provides  himf?lf  with  a  fuc- 
cclibr,  and  immediately  quits  his  poll  to 
make  room  for  him. 
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Il^rcdem  alterius,  'velut  undajuperve7iit  uvdam. 
HoR.  Ep.  ii.  1.  2.  V.  175, 


Heir  crowds  heir,  as  in  a  rolling  flood 

Wave  urges  wave.  Creech. 

He  does  not  feem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but  to 
deliver  it  down  to  others.  This  is  not  fur- 
prifing  to  confider  in  animals,  which  are 
formed  for  our  ufe,  and  can  linifh  their 
bufmefs  in  a  ftiort  life.  The  filk-worm, 
after  having  fpun  her  taik,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies.  But  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in 
his  full  meafure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time 
to  fubdue  his  paffions,  eftablifli  his  foul  in 
virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  psrfedion  of  his 
nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  ftage. 
Would  an  infinitely  wife  Being  make  fuch 
glorious  creatures  for  fo  mean  a  purpofe  ? 
Can  lie  delight  in  the  produdion  of  fuch 
abortive  intelligences,  fuch  fhort-lived  rea- 
fonable beings  ?  Would  he  give  us  talents 
that  are  not  to  be  exerted  ?  capacities  that 
are  never  to  be  gratified  ?  How  can  we  find 
that  wifdom  which  Ihines  through  all  his 
works,  in  the  formation  of  man,  without 
looking  on  this  world  as  only  a  nurfery  for 
the  next,  and  believing  that  the  feveral 
generations  of  rational  creatures,  which  rife 
up  and  difappear  in  fuch  quick  fucceflions, 
are  only  to  receive  their  firft  rudiments  of 
exiftence  here,  and  afterwards  to  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where 
they  may  fpread  and  liourifli  to  all  eternity  ? 
There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more 
pleafing  and  triumphant  confideration  in  re- 
ligion, than  this  of  the  perpetual  progrefs 
which  the  foul  makes  towards  the  perfedion 
of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a 
period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  foul  as 
going  on  from,  ftrength  to  flrength,  to  con- 
iider  that  Hie  is  to  fliine  for  ever  with  nevr 
accclTions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eter- 
nity ;  that  flie  will  be  ftill  adding  virtue  to 
virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge ;  car- 
ries in  it  fomething  wonderfully  agreeable 
to  that  ambition  which  is  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  muft  be  a  profped 
pleafing  to  God  himfelf,  to  fee  his  creation 
for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and  draw- 
ing nearer  to  him,  by  greater  degrees  of  re- 
femblance. 

Methinks  this  fingle  confideration,  of  the 
progrefs  of  a  finite  fpirit  to  perfedion,  will 
be  fuificient  to  extinguifh  all  envy  in  inferior 
natures,  and  all  contempt  in  fuperior.  That 
cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a  God  to 
a  human  foul,  knows  very  well  that  the 
period  will  come  about  in  eternity,  when 
the  human  foul  fnall  be  as  perfed  as  he  him.- 
felf  no\v  is  :  nay,  when  file  fliall  look  down 
upon  that  degree  of  perfedion  as  much  as 
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Jhe  now  falls  Hiort  of  it.  It  is  true,  the 
higher  nature  ftlil  advances,  and  by  that 
means  preferves  his  diliance  and  fiiperiority 
in  the  fcale  of  being;  but  he  knows  that, 
how  high  foever  the  itation  is  of  which  he 
ftands  pofTefTed  at  prefent,  the  inferior  nature 
will  at  length  mount  up  to  it,  and  fhine 
forth  in  the  fame  degree  of  glory. 

With  what  aftonifliment  and  veneration 
may  we  look  into  our  own  fouls,  where 
there  are  fuch  hidden  ftores  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  fuch  inexhaufted  fources  of  per- 
fedion  !  We  know  not  yet  what  we  fhall  be, 
nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  always  in 
referve  for  him.  The  foul,  confidered  with 
its  Creator,  is  like  one  of  thofe  mathemati- 
cal lines  that  may  draw  nearer  to  another  for 
all  eternity  without  a  poffibility  of  touching 
it :  and  can  there  be  a  thought  fo  tranfport- 
ing  as  to  confider  ourfelves  in  thefe  perpe- 
tual approaches  to  him,  who  is  not  only  the 
ftandard  of  perfeftion,  but  of  happinefs ! 

Speilator, 

§  10.  The  "Duty  of  Children  to  their  Parents. 
I  am  the  happy  father  of  a  very  towardJy 
fon,  in  whom  I  do  not  only  fee  my  life, 
but  alfo  my  manner  of  life  renewed.  It 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  fociet}-,  if 
you  would  frequently  refunie  fubjefts  which 
ferve  to  bind  thcfe  fort  of  relations  faftcr, 
and  endear  the  tics  of  blood  with  thofe  of 
good-will,  proteftion,  obfervance,  indul- 
gence, and  veneration.  I  would,  methinks, 
have  this  done  after  an  uncommon  method; 
land  do  not  think  any  one,  who  is  not  capa- 
ble of  writing  a  good  play,  fit  to  undertake 
a  work  wherein  there  will  ncccffarily  occur 
fo  many  fecret  inftinc'ts  and  biaffes  of  human 
nature,  which  would  pafs  unobferved  by 
common  eyes.  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  no 
outrageous  offence  againft  my  own  excellent 
parents  to  anfwer  for;  but  when  I  am  now 
and  then  alone,  and  look  back  upon  my  paft 
life,  from  my  earlieft  infancy  to  this  time, 
there  are  many  faults  v/hich  I  committed 
that  did  not  appear  to  me,  even  until  I  my- 
felf  became  a  father.  I  had  not  until  then 
a  notion  of  the  yearnings  of  heart,  which  a 
man  has  when  he  fees  his  child  do  a  laudable 
thing,  or  the  fudden  damp  which  feizes  him 
when  he  fears  he  will  aft  fomething  un- 
worthy. It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a 
remorfe  touched  me  for  a  long  train  of 
childifh  negligences  of  my  mother,  when  I 
faw  my  wife  the  other  day  look  out  of  the 
window,  and  turn  as  pale  as  afl:ies  upon  fee- 
ing my  younger  boy  Hiding  u]?on  the  ice. 
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Thefe  flight  intimations  will  give  you  to 
underftand,  that  there  are  numberleis  little 
crimes,  which  children  take  no  notice  of 
while  they  are  doing,  v.hich,  upon  rcfieftion, 
when  they  fliall  themfelves  become  fathers, 
they  will  look  upon  with  the  utmoft  forrovr 
and  contrition,  that  they  did  not  regard 
before  thofe  whom  they  offended  were  to  bs 
no  more  feen.  How  many  thoufand  things 
do  I  remember,  which  vvould  have  highlj- 
pleafed  my  father,  and  I  omitted  for  no 
other  reafon  but  that  I  thought  what  he  pro# 
pofed  the  effed  of  humour  and  old  ao-e, 
which  I  am  now  convinced  had  reafon  and 
good  fenfe  in  it !  I  cannot  now  go  into  the 
parlour  to  him,  and  make  his  heart  glad 
with  an  account  of  a  matter  which  was  of  no 
confcquence,  but  that  I  told  it  and  aftcd  in 
it.  Hie  good  man  and  woman  are  long 
fmce  in  their  graves,  who  ufed  to  fit  and 
plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  children,  while, 
perhaps,  we  were  fometimes  laughing  at  the 
old  folks  at  another  end  of  the  houfe.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  were  we  merely  to  follow 
nature  in  thefe  great  duties  of  life,  though 
wc  have  a  flrong  inftinft  towards  the  {M;r- 
forming  of  them,  we  fhould  be  on  both 
fides  very  deficient.  Age  is  fo  unwelcome 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  grriwth 
to'.vards  manhood  fo  defirable  to  all,  that 
refignation  to  decay  is  too  difficult  a  talk  in 
the  father;  and  deference,  amidfi:  the  im- 
pulfe  of  gay  defires,  appears  unreafonable  to 
the  fon.  There  are  fo  few  who  can  grow 
old  with  a  good  grace,  and  yet  fewer  who 
can  come  flow  enough  into  the  world,  that 
a  father,  were  he  to  be  afuiated  by  his  de- 
fires,  and  a  fon,  were  he  to  conful't  hirafelf^ 
only,  could  neither  of  them  behave  himfelf 
as  he  ought  to  the  other.  But  v/hen  reafon 
interpofes  againit  inftind,  where  it  would 
carry  either  out  of  the  interefts  of  the  other, 
there  arifes  that  happieft  intercourfe  of  good 
ofiices  between  thofe  deareft  relations  of 
human  life.  The  father,  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  are  offered  to  him,  is 
throwing  down  bleflings  on  the  fon,  and  the 
fon  endeavouring  to  appear  the  worthy  ofT- 
fpring  of  fuch  a  father.  It  is  after  this 
manner  that  Camillus  and  his  firft-born 
dwell  together.  Camillus  enjoys  a  pleafin» 
and  indolent  old  age,  in  vv-hi'ch  paffion  ig 
fubdued,  and  reafon  exalted.  He  waits  the 
day  of  his  dilTolution  v.ith  a  refignatiori 
mixed  with  delight,  and  the  fon  fears  the 
acceffion  of  his.  father's  fortune  with  diffi- 
dence, left  he  fliould  not  enjoy  or  become  it 
as  v.cll  as  his  predecefibr.  Add  to  this,  that 
th€  father  koows  he  leaves  a  friend  to  the 
tluidreo. 
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children  of  his  friends,  an  eafy  landlord  to 
his  tenants,  and  an  agreeable  companion  to 
his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his  fen's 
behaviour  will  make  him  frequently  re- 
membered, but  never  wanted.  This  com- 
merce is  fo  well  cemented,  that  without  the 
pomp  of  faying.  Son,  be  a  friend  to  fuch  a 
one  when  I  am  gone ;  Camillas  knows,  be- 
ing in  his  favour  is  diredion  enough  to  the 
grateful  youth  who  is  to  fucceed  him,  with- 
out the  admonition  of  his  mentioning  it. 
Thefe  gentlemen  are  honoured  in  all  their 
neighbourhood,  and  the  fame  effeft  which 
the  court  has  on  the  manners  of  a  kingdom, 
their  charaflers  have  on  all  who  live  within 
the  influence  of  them. 

My  fon  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  com- 
municate our  good  aftions  or  intentions  to 
fo  many  as  thefe  gentlemen  do ;  but  I  will 
bebold'to  fay,  my  fon  has,  by  the  applaufe' 
and  approbation  which  his  behaviour  to- 
w-ards  me  has  gained  him,  occafioned  that 
many  an  old  man,  befidcs  myfelf,  has  re- 
joiced. Other  men's  children  follow  the 
example  of  n-.ine  ;  and  I  have  the  inexpref- 
fible  happinefs  of  over-hearing  our  neigh- 
bours, as  we  ride  by,  point  to  their  children, 
and  fay,  with  a  voice  of  joy,  "  There  they 
go."  Spe  Bator. 

§  II.  The  Strength  of  parental  Affcilio?!. 

I  went  the  other  day  toviiit  Eliza,  who, 
in  the  perfeft  bloom  of  beauty,  is  the  mo- 
ther of  feveral  children.  She  had  a  little 
prating  girl  upon  her  lap,  who  was  begging 
to  be  very  fine,  that  Hie  might  go  abroad  ; 
and  the  indulgent  mother,  at  her  little 
daughter's  requeft,  had  juft  taken  the  knots 
off  hei-  own  head  to  adorn  the  hair  of  the 
pretty  trifler.  A  fmiling  boy  was  at  the 
fame  time  carefling  a  lap-dog,  which  is  their 
mother's  favourite,  becaufe  it  pleafes  the 
children;  and  (he,  with  a  delight  in  her 
locks,  which  heigluened  her  beauty,  fo  di- 
vided her  converfation  with  the  two  pretty 
prattlers,  as  to  make  them  both  equally 
chearful. 

As  I  came  in,  fhefaid,  with  ablufh,  *  Mr. 
Ironfidej  though  you  are  an  old  batchelor, 
you  rauu  not  laiigh  at  my  tendernefs  to  my 
children.'  I  need  not  tell  my  reader  what 
civil  things  I  faid  in  anfwer  to  the  lady, 
whofe  matron-like  behaviour  gave  me  infi- 
nite {litisfa*5lion :  fmce  I  myfelf  take  great 
pleafure  in  playing  with  children,  and  am 
feldora  unprovided  of  plums  or  mafbles,  to 
make  my  court  to  fuch  entertaining  compa- 
nions. 

Whence  is  itj  faid  I  to  myfelf  when  I  was 


alone,  that  the  afFeftion  of  parents  is  fo  in- 
tenfe  to  their  offspring  ?  Is  it  becaufe  they 
generally  find  fuch  refemblances  in  what 
they  have  produced,  as  that  thereby  they 
think  themfelves  renewed  in  their  children, 
and  are  willing  to  tranfmit  themfelves  to 
future  times  ?  or  is  it  becaufe  they  think 
themfelves  obliged  by  the  diftates  of  huma- 
nity to  nourifh  and  rear  what  is  placed  fo 
immediately  under  their  protection ;  and 
what  by  their  means  is  brought  into  this 
world,  the  fcene  of  mifery,  of  nccefTity  ? 
Thefe  will  not  come  up  to  it.  Is  it  not  ra- 
ther the  good  providence  of  that  Being, 
who  in  a  fuper-eminent  degree  protefts  and 
cherifhes  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  his 
fons  and  creatures?  How  fliall  we,  any  other 
way,  account  for  this  natural  affeftion,  fo 
fignally  difplayed  throughout  every  fpecies 
of  the  animal  creation,  without  which  the 
courfe  of  nature  would  quickly  fail,  and 
every  various  kind  be  extinft  ?  Inftances  of 
tendernefs  in  the  moft  favage  brutes  are  fo 
frequent,  that  quotations  of  that  kind  are 
altogether  unnecefTary. 

If  we,  who  have  no  particular  concern  in 
them,  take  a  fecret  delight  in  obferving  the 
gentle  dawn  of  reafon  in  babes ;  if  our  ears 
are  foothed  with  their  half-forming  and  aim- 
ing at  articulate  founds ;  if  we  are  charmed 
with  their  pretty  mimickry,  and  furprlfed  at 
the  unexpected  ffarts  of  wit  and  cunning  in 
thefe  miniatures  of  man :  ^hat  tranfport 
may  we  imagine  in  the  breafts  of  thofe,  into 
whom  natural  inftinft  hath  poured  tender- 
nefs and  fondnefs  for  them !  how  amiable  is 
fuch  a  weaknefs  of  human  nature!  or  ra- 
ther, how  great  a  weaknefs  Is  it  to  give  hu- 
manity fo  reproachful  a  name !  The  bare 
confideration  of  paternal  afFeftlon  fhould, 
methinks,  crcate  a  more  grateful  tendernefs 
in  children  towards  their  parents,  than  we 
generally  fee ;  and  the  filent  whifpers  of 
nature  be  attended  to,  though  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  did  not  call  aloud. 

Thefe  filent  whifpers  of  nature  have  had 
a  marvellous  power,  even  v/hen  their  caufe 
hath  been  unknown.  There  are  feveral  ex- 
amples in  ftory,  of  tender  friendfnips  formed 
betwixt  men,  who  knew  not  of  their  near 
relation :  Such  accounts  confirm  me  in  an 
opinion  I  have  long  entertained,  that  there 
is  a  fympathy  betwixt  fouls,  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  prejudice  of  education, 
the  fenfe  of  duty,  or  any  other  human  mo- 
tive. 

The  memoirs  of  a  certain  French  noble- 
man, which  now  lie  before  me,  furnifh  me 
with  a  very  entertaining  inftance  of  this  fe- 
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Cvet  altraftion,  implanted  by  Providence  in 
the  human  foul.  It  will  b^^  necefiary  to  in- 
form the  reader,  that  the  perlbn  whofe  ftory 
I  am  going  to  relate,  was  out,  whofe  roving 
and  romantic  temper,  joined  to  a  difpofition 
fmgularly  amorous,  had  led  him  through  a 
Valt  variety  of  gallantries  and  amours-.  He 
had,  in  his  youth,  attended  a  princefs  of 
France  into  Poland,  where  he  had  been  en- 
tertained by  the  King  her  huiband,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  grandee.  Upon  her 
death  he  returned  into  his  native  country  ; 
where  his  intrigues  and  other  misfortunes 
having  confumed  his  paternal  eftate,  he  now 
went  to  take  care  of  the  fortune  his  deceafed 
wife  had  left  him  in  Poland.  In  his  jour- 
tey  he  was  robbed  before  he  reached  War- 
faw,  and  lay  ill  of  a  fever,  when  he  met 
with  the  following  adventure  j  which  I  (hall 
Relate  in  his  own  words. 

**  I  had  been  in  this  condition  for  four 
days,  when  the  countefs  of  Venoiki  pafled 
that  way.  She  was  informed  that  a  ftranger 
of  good  fafhion  lay  fick,  and  her  charity  led 
her  to  fee  me.  I  remembered  her,  for  I  had 
often  feeu  her  with  my  wife,  to  v/hom  fhe 
was  nearly  related ;  but  when  I  found  flie 
■knew  me  not,  I  thought  fit  to  conceal  my 
name.  I  told  her  I  v/as  a  German  ;  that  I 
had  been  roblied;  and  that  if  fhe  had  the 
charity  to  fend  me  to  Warfaw,  the  queen 
would  acknowledge  it,  I  having  the  honour 
to  be  known  to  her  Majefty,  The  countefs 
had  the  goodnefs  to  take  compaiTion  of  me, 
and  ordering  me  to  be  put  in  a  litter,  c?.r- 
ried  me  to  Warfew,  where  I  was  lodged  in 
her  houfe  until  my  health  fliould  allow  me  to 
wait  on  the  queen. 

"  My  fever  increafed  after  my  journey 
was  over,  and  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for 
fifteen  days.  When  the  countefs  firft  faw 
me,  f}>e  had  a  young  lady  v/ith  her,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  wlio  was  much  taller 
and  better  Ihaped  than  the  Polil"h  women 
generally, are.  She  was  very  fair^  her  fkin 
exceedingly  fine,  and  her  air  and  (hape  in- 
cxpreiTibly  beautiful.  I  was  not  fo  fick  as 
to  overlook  this  young  beauty ;  and  I  felt  in 
my  heart  fuch  emotions  at  the  firft  view,  as 
made  me  fear  that  all  my  misfortunes  had 
not  armed  me  fufEciently  againft  the  charms 
ef  the  fair  fex. 

•  *'  The  amiable  creature  feemed  afflifted 
at  my  ficknefs ;  and  fhe  appeared  to  have  fo 
much  concern  and  care  for  me,  as  raifed  in 
me  a  great  inclination  and  tendernefs  for 
her.  She  came  every  day  into  my  chamber 
to  inquire  after  ray  health  ;  I  alked  who  llie 
was,  and  1  was  anfwered,  that  fhe  was  niece 
to  the  countefs  of  Venofki, 


"  1  verily  believe  that  the  conflant  fight 
of  this  charming  maiti,  and  the  pleafure  I 
received  from  her  careful  attendance,  con- 
tributed more  to  my  recovery  than  all  the 
medicines  the  phyficians  gave  me.  In  fhort, 
my  fever  left  me^  and  I  had  the  fatlsfadion 
to  fee  the  lovely  creature  overjoyed  at  «iy 
recovery.  She  came  to  fee  me  oftcner  as  i 
grew  better ;  and  I  already  felt  a  ftrongef 
and  more  tender  afFedion  for  her,  than  I 
ever  bore  to  any  woman  in  my  life  :  when 
I  began  to  perceive  that  her  conftant  care  of 
me  was  only  a  blind,  to  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  a  young  Pole  whom  I  took 
to  be  her  lover.  He  feemed  to  be  much 
about  her  age,  of  a  brown  complexion,  very- 
tall,  bat  finely  fhaped.  Every  time  fhe 
came  to  lee  me,  the  young  gentleman  came 
to  find  her  out,  and'they  ufually  retired  to 
a  corner  of  the  chamber,  where  they  feemed 
to  converfe  with  great  earneftnefs.  The 
afpeft  of  the  youth  pleafed  me  wonderfully; 
and  if  I  had  not  fufpefted  that  he  was  ray- 
rival,  I  fliould  have  taken  delight  in  his  per- 
fon  and  friendfhip, 

"  They  both  of  them  often  affced  me  if  I  . 
were  in  reality  a  German  ?  which  when  I 
continued  to  affirm,  they  feemed  very  much 
troubled.  One  day  I  took  notice  that  the 
young  lady  and  gentleman,  having  retired 
to  a  windov/,  were  very  intent  upon  a 
plfture;  and  that  every  now  and  then  the/ 
call  their  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  they  had 
found  feme  refemblance betwixt  that  and  my 
features.  I  could  not  forbear  to  afK  the 
m.eaning  of  it ;  upon  v.'hich  the  lady  an- 
fwered, that  if  I  had  been  a  Frenchman,  fhe 
Ibould  have  imagined  that  I  was  the  perfon 
for  whom  thepidurewas  drawn,  becaufe  it 
exaftly  refembled  me.  I  defircd  to  fee  it. 
But  how  great  was  my  furprife,  when  I 
found  it  to  be  the  very  painting  which  I  had 
fent  to  the  queen  five  years  before,  and 
which  fhe  commanded  me  to  get  drawn  to 
be  given  to  my  children  1  After  I  had  view- 
ed the  piece,  I  caft  ray  eyes  upon  the  young 
lady,  and  then  upon  the  gentleman  I  had 
thought  to  be  her  lover.  Wly  heart  beat, 
and  I  felt  a  fecret  emotion  which  filled  me 
with  wonder.  I  thought  I  traced  in  the  two 
young  perfons  feme  of  my  own  features,  and 
at  that  moment  I  faid  to  myfelf.  Are  not 
thefe  my  children  ?  The  tears  came  into  my 
eyes,  and  I  was  about  to  run  and  embrace 
them  ;  but  conitraining  myfelf  with  pain,  I 
aflced  whofe  pidlure  it  was  ?  The  maid,  per- 
ceiving that  I  could  not  fpeak  without  tears, 
feli  a  weeping.  Her  tears  abfolutely  con- 
firmed me  in  axy  opiruoi> :  aiid  hll'mg  upon 
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her  neck,  *  Ah,  my  dear  child,'  faid  I, 
*  yes,  I  am  your  father!'  I  could  fay  no 
more.  The  youth  feized  my  hands  at  the 
fame  time,  and  kiffing,  bathed  them  with  his 
tears.  Throughout  my  life,  I  never  felt  a 
joy  equal  to  this ;  and  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  nature  infpires  more  lively  motions  and 
pleallng  tendernefs  than  the  pafiions  can  pof- 
fjbly  excite."  Sj;eJIator. 

^.12.   Re}narhonthefn.v2ft7icfsofTime, 

The  natural  advantages  which  arife  from 
the  pofition  of  the  earth  v/hich  we  inhabit, 
with  refped  to  the  other  planets,  afford  much 
employment  to  mathematical  fpeculation,  by 
which  it  has  been  difcovered,  that  no  other 
conformation  of  the  fyliem  could  have  given 
fuch  commodious  difiributions  of  light  and 
heat,  or  im.parted  fertility  and  pleafure  to  fo 
great  a  part  of  a  revolving  fphere. 

It  may  be  perhaps  obferved  by  the  moral- 
ift,  with  equal  reafon,  that  our  globe  feems 
particularly  fitted  for  the  refidence  of  a 
Being,  placed  here  only  for  a  fhort  time, 
whofe  talk  is  to  advance  himfclf  to  a  higher 
and  happier  ilate  of  exigence,  by  unremitted 
vigilance  of  caution,  and  adivity  of  virtue. 

The  duties  required  of  man  are  fuch  as 
human  nature  does  not  willingly  perform, 
and  fuch  as  thofe  are  inclined  to  delay  who 
yet  intend  fome  time  to  fulfil  them.  It  was 
ti-.erefore  necellar}'  that  this  univerfal  reluft- 
ance  fhonld  be  counteradcd,  and  the  drow- 
finefs  of  heiitation  wakened  into  refolve  j 
that  the  danger  of  procraitination  Ihould  be 
always  in  viev.-,  and  the  fallacies  of  fecurity 
be  hourly  deteded. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature 
uniformly  confpire.  Whatever  we  fee  on 
every  fide,  reminds  as  of  the  lapfe  of  time 
and  the  flux  of  life.  The  day  and  night 
fuceeed  each  other,  the  rotation  of  fcafons 
diverfifics  the  year,  the  fun  rifes,  attains  the 
meridian,  declines  and  fets;  and  the  moon 
every  night  changes  its  form. 

T  he  day  has  been  confidered  as  an  image 
ef  the  }  ear,  and  a  year  as  the  reprefentation 
cf  life.  The  morning  anfwers  to  the  fpring, 
and  the  fpring  to  childhood  and  youth;  the 
noon  correfponds  to  the  fummer,  and  the 
fummer  to  the  ftrength  of  manhood.  The 
evening  is  an  emblem  of  autumn,  and  autumn 
of  declining  life,  llie  night  with  its  (ilence 
aad  darknefs  fliews  the  winter,  in  which  all 
the  powers  of  vegetation  are  benumbed;  and 
the  u'inter  points  out  the  time  when  hie  fhall 
c^alc,  with  its  hopes  and  pleafures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however 
fwiftly,  by  a  motion  equable  and  eafy,  per- 


ceives not  the  change  of  place  but  by  the 
variation  of  objeds.  If  the  wheel  of  life, 
which  rolls  thus  filently  along,  paffed  on 
through  undiltinguifhable  uniformity,  we 
fliould  never  mark  its  approaches  to  the  end 
of  the  courfe.  If  onchour  were  like  another; 
if  the  paflage  of  the  fun  did  not  Hiew  that  the 
day  is  wafting;  if  the  change  of  feafons  did 
not  imprefs  upon  us  the  flight  of  the  year, 
quantities  of  duration  equal  to  days  and  years 
would  glide  unobferved.  If  the  parts  of  time 
were  not  varioufiy  coloured,  we  fliould  never 
difcern  their  departure  or  fucceflion,  but 
fhould  live  thoughtlefs  of  the  pail,  and  care- 
lefs  of  the  future,  without  will,  and  perhaps 
without  power  to  compute  the  jTcriods  of 
life,  or  to  compare  the  time  which  is  already 
loft  with  that  which  may  probably  remain. 

But  the  courfe  of  time  is  fo  vifibly  marked, 
that  it  is  even  obferved  by  the  paffage,  and 
by  nations  who  have  raifed  their  minds  very 
little  above  animal  inftind  :  there  are  human 
beings,  whofe  language  does  notfupply  them 
with  words  by  which  they  can  number  five, 
but  I  have  read  of  none  that  have  not  names 
for  Day  and  Night,  for  Summer  and  Winter.    • 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  thefe  admonitions  of 
nature,  however  forcible,  hov/cver  importu- 
nate, are  too  often  vain;  and  that  many  who 
mark  with  fuch  accuracy  the  courfe  of  time, 
appear  to  have  little  feafibility  of  the  decline 
of  life.  Every  man  has  fomething  to  do 
which  he  negleds ;  every  m^an  has  faults  to 
conquer  which  he  delays  to  combat. 

So  little  do  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  con- 
flder  the  effects  of  time,  that  things  neceifary 
and  certain  often  furprife  us  like  unexpeded 
contingencies.  We  leave  the  beauty  in  her 
bloom,  and,  after  an  abfence  of  twenty  years, 
wonder,  at  our  return,  to  find  her  faded.  Wc 
meet  thofe  whom  we  left  children,  and  can 
fcarcely  perfuade  ourfelves  to  treat  them  as 
men.  The  traveller  vifits  in  age  thofe 
countries  through  which  he  rambled  in  his 
youth,  and  hopes  for  merriment  at  the  old 
place.  The  man  of  buflnefs,  wearied  with 
unfatisfadory  profperity,  retires  to  the  town 
of  his  nativity,  and  experts  to  play  away  the 
laft  years  with  the  companions  of  his  child- 
hood, and  recover  youth  in  the  fields  where 
he  once  was  young. 

From  this  inattention,  fo  general  and  'fo 
mifchievouSj  let  it  be  every  man's  ftudy  to 
exempt  himfelf.  Let  him  that  deflres  to  fee 
others  happy,  make  hafle  to  give  while  his 
gift  can  be  enjoyed,  and  remember,  that 
every  moment  of  delay  takes  away  fomething 
from  the  value  of  his  bcnefa(ition.  And  let 
him  who  propofes  his  own  happinefs,  refled, 
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tliat  while  he  forms  his  purpofe  the  day  rolls 
on,  and  *  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work.'  Idler, 

^13.  The  Folly  of  7mf-fpsnding  Time. 

An  ancient  poet,  unreafonablydifcontented 
at  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  vvhich'his  fyf- 
tera  of  opinions  obliged  hira  to  reprefent  in 
its  worft  form,  has  obferved  of  the  earth, 
*'  That  its  greater  part  is  covered  by  the 
uninhabitable  ocean  ;  that  of  the  refi:,  fome 
is  encumbered  with  naked  mountains,  and 
fome  loft  under  barren  fands ;  fome  fcorched 
with  unintermitted  heat,  and  fome  petrified 
with  perpetual  froft ;  fo  tliat  only  a  few  re- 
gions remain  for  the  production  of  fruits,  the 
pafture  of  cattle,  and  the  accommodation  of 
roan." 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  transferred 
to  the  time  allotted  us  in  our  prefent  ftate. 
■"When  we  have  deduded  all  that  is  abforbed 
in  flsep,  all  that  is  inevitably  appropriated 
to  the  demands  of  nature,  or  irreiiftibly  en- 
groifed  by  the  tyranny  of  cuftom;  all  that 
paffes  in  regulating  the  fuperficial  decora- 
tions of  life,  or  is  given  up  in  the  reciproca- 
tions of  civility  to  the  difpofal  of  others;  all 
that  is  torn  from  us  by  the  violence  of  dif- 
eafe,  or  ftolen  imperceptibly  away  by  lafu- 
tude  and  languor;  we  fhall  find  that  part  cf 
our  duration  very  fmall  of  which  we  can 
truly  call  ourfelvcs  mafters^  or  which  we  "can 
fpend  wholly  at  our  own  choice.  Many  of 
our  hours  are  loft  in  a  rotation  of  petty  cares, 
in  a  conftant  recurrence  of  the  fame  employ- 
mentSj  many  of  our  provifions  for  eafe  or 
happinefs  are  always  exhaufled  by  the  pre- 
ient  day  ;  and  a  great  part  of  our  exiftence 
f  Tves  no  other  purpoic,  than  that  of  enab< 
ling  us  to  enjoy  the  reft'. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our 
difpofal,  it  may  reafonably  be  expeded,  that 
'we  (hould  be  fo  frugal,  as  to  let  none  of  them 
flip  from  us  without  fome  equivalent;  and 
perhaps  it  might  be  found,  that  as  the  earth, 
hov.'ever  ftraitc;ned  by  rocks  and  waters,  is 
capable  of  producing  more  than  all  its  in- 
habitants are  able  to  confume,  our  lives, 
though  much  contrafted  by  incidental  dif- 
tratlion,  would  yet  afford  us  a  large  fpace 
vacant  to  the  exercife  of  reafon  and  virtue ; 
that  we  want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for 
great  performances ;  and  that  we  fquander 
much  of  our  allowance,  even  while  we  think 
it  fparing  and  infufficient. 

This  natural  and  neceffary  comminution 
of  our  lives,  perhaps,  often  makes  us  infen- 
fible  of  the  negligence  vvith  which  we  fuffer 
Jh?m   to  Hide  away.     We  never  confider 


ourfelves  as  poftefled  at  once  of  time  fuffici- 
ent  for  any  great  defign,  and  therefore  in- 
dulge ourfelves  in  fortuitous  amuiements. 
We  think  it  unneceffary  to  take  an  account 
of  a  few  fupernumerary  moments,  which, 
however  employed,  could  have  ptodu(:ed  little 
advantage,  and  whith  were  expofcd  to  a 
thonfand  chances  of  .difturbance  and  inter- 
ruption. 

It  is  obfervablc,  that,  either  by  nature  or 
by  habit,  our  ficuliits  are  fitted  to  images  of 
a  certain  extent,  to  wliich  we  adjuft  great 
things  by  divifion,  and  little  things  by  ac- 
cuniLilation.  Of  extenfive  furiaces  we  caa 
only  take  a  furvey,  as  the  parts  fuccced 
one  another;  and  atoms  we  cannot  perceive, 
till  they  are  united  into  maftes  Thus  we 
break  the  vaft  periods  of  time  into  centuries 
and  years;  and  thus,  if  we  would  knovi/  the 
amount  of  moments,  we  muft  agglomerate 
them  into  days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parfimonious 
anceftors  have  informed  us,  that  the  fatal 
waile  of  fortune  is  by  fmall  exnences,  by  the 
profufion  of  fums  too  little  fmgly  to  alarm 
our  caution,  and  which  vv'e  never  fuffer  ourr 
felvcs  to  confider  together.  Of  the  fame 
kind  is  the  prodigality  of  life  :  he  that  hopes 
to  look  back  hereafter  with  fatisfadlion  upon 
paft  years,  muft  learn  to  know  the  prefent 
value  of  fingle  minutes,  and  endeavour  to  let 
no  particle  of  time  fall  ufelef.;  to  the  ground. 

It  is  ufual  for  thofe  who  are  advifed  to  the 
attainment  of  any  new  qualifications,  to  look 
upon  themfelves  as  required  to  change  the 
general  courfe  of  their  conduft,  to  difmifs 
their  bufinefs,  and  exclude  pleafure,  and  to 
devote  their  days  or  nights  to  a  particular 
attention.  But  all  common  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence are  attainable  at  a  lower  price;  he 
that  fhould  fteadiiy  and  refolutely  afftgn  to 
any  fcience  or  language  tliofe  interftitial  va- 
cancies which  intervene  in  the  moft  crowded 
variety  of  diverfion  or  employment,  would 
find  every  day  new  irradiations  of  know- 
ledge, and  difcover  how  much  more  is  to  be 
hoped  from  frequency  and  perfeverance,  than 
from  violent  eftbrts  and  fudden  defires;  ef- 
forts which  are  foon  remitted  when  they 
encounter  difficulty,  and  defires  which,  if 
they  are  indulged  too  often,  will  (hake  off 
the  authority  of  reafon,  and  range  capricioufly 
from  one  objecl  to  another. 

The  difpofition  to  def  r  every  important 
defign  to  a  time  of  leifure,  and  2  I'ate  of 
fettled  uniformity,  proceeds  generally  from 
a  falfe  eftimate  of  the  human  powers.  If  we 
except  thofe  gigantic  and  ftupendous  intel- 
ligences who  are  faid  to  grafp  a  fyftem  by 
C  2  intuition. 
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intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one  feries 
ofconclufions  to  another,  without  regular 
fteps  through  intermediate  propofitions,  the 
moft  fucceftful  ftudents  make  their  advances 
in  knowledge  by  fhort  flights,  between  each 
of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rel^.  For 
every  fmgle  aft  of  progreffion  a  fliort  time  is 
fufficient;  and  it  is  only  neceflary,  that 
whenever  that  time  is  afforded ,  it  be  well 
employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  fe- 
rere  and  laborious  meditation  ;  and  when  a 
fuccefsful  attack  on  knowledge  has  been 
made,  the  ftudent  recreates  himfelf  with  the 
contemplation  of  his  conqueft,  and  forbears 
another  incurfion  till  the  new-acquired  truth 
has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiofity  calls 
upon  him  for  frefh  gratilications.  Whether 
the  time  of  intermiffion  is  fpent  in  company, 
or  in  folitude,  in  neceflary  bufinefs,  or  in 
voluntary  levities,  the  underftanding  is 
equally  abftrafted  from  the  objed  of  enquiry; 
but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by  occupa- 
tions lefs  pleafing,  it  returns  again  to  ffudy 
with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it  is  glutted 
with  ideal  pleafurcs,  and  furfeited  with  in- 
temperance of  application.  He  that  will 
jiot  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  difcouraged  by  fan- 
cied impoflibilities,  may  fometimes  find  his 
abilities  invigorated  by  the  neceffity  of  ex- 
erting them  in  fhort  intervals,  as  the  force  of 
a  current  is  encreafed  by  the  contradion  of 
its  channel. 

From  fome  caufe  like  this,  it  has  probably 
proceeded,  that  among  thofe  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  learning, 
jBiany  have  rifen  to  eminence,  in  oppofition 
10  all  the  obftacles  which  external  circum- 
Jlances  could  place  in  their  way,  amidft  the 
4;umult  of  bufinefs,  the  dillrefles  of  poverty, 
^r  the  diffipations  of  a  w-andering  and  un- 
fettled  ftate.  A  great  part  of  the  life  of 
£rafmus  was  one  continual  peregrination : 
ill  fupplied  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  led 
irom  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  pre- 
ferment, hopes  which  always  fiattered  and 
always  decei\  ed  him ;  he  yet  found  means, 
by  uuilaken  conftancy,  and  a  vigilant  im- 
provement of  thofe  hours,  which,  in  the 
midft  of  the  moft  reftlefs  adivity,  will  remain 
unengaged,  to  vvrite  more  than  another  in 
the  fame  condition  would  have  hoped  to 
read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attendance 
and  felicitation,  and  fo  much  verfed  in  com- 
mon life,  that  he  has  tranfmitted  to  us  the 
Tiiolt  perfed  delineation  of  the  manners  of 
his  age,  he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
ti'Qrld  fuch  applicatica  to  books^  that  hs  will 
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ft  and  for  ever  in  the  firft  rank  of  literary 
heroes.  How  this  proficiency  was  obtained 
he  fuificiently  difcovers,  by  informing  us, 
that  the  Praife  of  Folly,  one  of  his  moft  ce- 
lebrated performances,  was  compofed  by  him 
on  the  road  to  Italy ;  »e  totum  illnd  tempui 
qua  equo  fuit  hi fidendiun ,  ilUteratis  fabulls  tere" 
retiir,  left  the  hours  which  he  was  obliged  to 
fpend  on  horfeback  fliould  be  tattled  away 
without  regard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philofopher  exprcfled  in  hia 
motto,  that  time  nvas  his  cfiaic ;  an  eftate  in- 
deed, which  will  produce  nothing  without 
cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  re- 
pay the  labours  of  induftry,  and  fatisfy  the 
inoft  extenfive  defires,  if  no  part  of  it  be  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  wafte  by  negligence,  to  be  over- 
run with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for  Ihev/ 
rather  than  for  ufe.  Rambler. 

§14.  The  hnportaiice  of  Time ,  and  the  prspetp 
Methods  of/pending  it. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  Ihortnefs  of 
time,  faith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more 
than  wc  knov,'  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives, 
fays  he,  are  fpent  either  in  doing  nothing  at 
all,  or  doing  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  or  in 
doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do.  We" 
are  always  complaining  our  days  are  few,  and 
ading  as  though  there  would  be  no  end  of 
them.  That  noble  philofopher  hss  defcribed 
our  inconfiltency  with  ourfelves  in  this  par- 
ticular by  all  thofe  various  turns  of  expref- 
fion  and  thought  which  are  peculiar  in  his 
writings. 

I  often  confider  mankind  as  wholly  incon- 
fiftent  with  itfelf,  in  a  point  that  bears  fome 
affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we  feen> 
grieved  at  the  fliortnefs  of  life,  in  general, 
we  are  wifhing  every  period  of  it  at  an  end. ' 
The  minor  longs  to  be  at  age,  then  to  be  a 
man  of  bufinefs,  then  to  make  up  an  eftate, 
then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then  to  retire. 
Thus,  although  the  whole  of  life  is  allowed 
by  every  one  to  be  ftiort,  the  feveral  divi- 
fions  of  it  appear  long  and  tedious.  We 
are  for  lengthening  our  fpan  in  general,  but 
would  fain  contrad  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
compofed.  The  ufurer  would  be  very  well 
fatisfied  to  have  all  tlie  time  annihilated  that 
lies  between  the  prefent  momejit  and  the  next 
quarter-day.  The  politician  would  be  con- 
tented to  lofe  three  years  in  his  life,  could  he 
place  things  in  the  pofture  which  he  fancies 
they  will  ftand  in  after  fuch  a  revolution  of 
timi;.  The  lover  would  be  glad  to  ftrike 
out  of  his  exiftence  all  the  moments  that  are 
to  pafs  av^ay  before  the  happy  meeting. 
Thus,  as  faft  as  ow  time  iujis,  we  fliould  be 
t  very 
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ven^  glad,  in  moft  parts  of  our  lives,  that 
it  ran  much  failer  than  it  does.  Several 
hours  of"  the  day  hang  upon  our  hands  ;  nay, 
we  wifli  away  whole  years,  and  travel  through 
time,  as  through  a  country  tilled  w  ith  many 
wild  ar,d  empty  wailes  w.hich  we  would  fain 
hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at  thofe  fe- 
verai  little  fettlements  or  imaginary  points 
of  reft  which  are  difperfed  up  and  down  in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  moft  men  into 
twenty  parts,  we  fliall  find  that  at  leaft  nine- 
teen of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  chafms, 
which  are  neither  filled  with  pleafure  nor 
bufmefs.  I  do  not  however  include  in  tliis 
calculation  the  life  of  thofe  men  \sho  are  in 
a  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs,  but  of  thofe 
only  vvho  are  not  always  engaged  in  fcenes 
of  aiftion  ;  and  I  hope  I  iball  not  do  an  un- 
acceptable piece  of  fervice  to  thefe  perfons, 
if  I  point  out  to  them  certain  methods  for 
the  filling  up  their  empty  fpaces  of  life.  The 
methods  I  fliall  propofe  to  them  are  as 
follow  : 

The  firft  is  the  exercife  of  virtue,  in  the 
moft  genera!  acceptation  of  the  word.  That 
particular  fcheme  which  comprehends  the 
focial  virtues,  may  give  employment  to  the 
moft  induftrious  temper,  and  find  a  man  bu- 
fmefs more  than  the  moft  aftive  ftation  of 
life.  To  advife  the  ignorant,  relieve  the 
needy,  comfort  the  afHifted,  are  duties  that 
fall  in  our  way  almoft  every  day  of  our  lives. 
A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of  miti- 
gating the  fiercenefs  of  a  party;  of  doing 
juftice  to  the  charader  of  a  deferving  man; 
of  foftening  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry, 
and  redifying  the  prejudiced  ;  which  are  all 
of  them  employments  fuitableto  a  reafonable 
nature,  and  bring  great  fatisfaftion  to  the 
perfon  who  can  bufy  himfelf  in  them  with 
oifcretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may 
find  employment  for  thofe  retired  hours  in 
which  we  are  altogether  left  to  ourfelves,  and 
deftitute  of  company  and  converfation  ;  I 
mean  that  intercourfe  and  communication 
which  every  reafonable  creature  ought  to 
maintain  with  the  great  Author  of  his  being. 
The  man  who  lives  under  an  habitual  fenie 
of  the  divine  prefence,  keeps  up  a  perpetual 
chearfulnefs  of  temper,  and  enjoys  every 
moment  the  fatisfaition  of  thinking  himfelf 
in  company  with  his  deareft  and  beft  of 
friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon 
him  :  it  is  impoilible  for  him  to  be  alone. 
His  thoughts  and  paflions  are  the  moftbufied 
at  fuch  hours  when  thofe  of  other  men  are 
the  moft  unaftive.  He  no  fooner  fteps  out 
©f  the  world  but  his  heart  burns  with  devo- 


tion, fwells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  In  the 
confcioufnefs  of  that  prefence  which  every- 
where furrounds  him ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
pours  out  its  fears,  its  forrows,  its  appre- 
henfions,  to  the  great  Supporter  of  its  ex- 
iftence. 

I  have  here  only  conlidered  the  necefuty 
of  a  man's  being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have 
fomething  to  do;  but  if  we  confider  further, 
that  the  exercife  of  virtue  is  not  only  an 
amufement  for  the  time  it  lalis,  but  that  its 
influence  extends  to  thofe  parts  of  our  exift^ 
ence  which  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and  that 
cur  vvhole  eternity  is  to  take  its  colour  from 
thofe  hours  which  we  here  employ  in  virtue 
or  in  vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us, 
for  putting  in  practice  this  method  of  palling 
away  our  time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  ftock  to  im- 
prove, and  has  opportunities  of  turning  it  all 
to  good  account,  what  fhall  we  think  of  hini 
if  he  fuffers  nineteen  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead, 
and  perhaps  employs  even  the  twentieth  to 
his  ruin  or  difad vantage? — But  becaufe  the 
mind  cannot  be  always  in  its  fervours,  nor 
ftrained  up  to  a  pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  find  out  proper  employments  for  it, 
in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would 
propofe  to  fill  up  our  time,  fhould  be  ufeful 
and  innocent  diverfions,  I  muft  confefs  I 
think  it  is  below  reafonable  creatures  to  be 
altogether  converfant  in  fuch  diverfions  as 
are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  elfe 
to  recommend  them,  but  that  there  is  no  hurt 
in  them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gaming  has 
even  thus  much  to  fay  for  itfelf,  I  fhall  not 
determine;  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful 
to  fee  perfons  of  the  beft  fenfe  pafTmg  away  a 
dozen  hours  together  in  IhufHing  and  divid- 
ing a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  converfa- 
tion but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  gaine 
phrafes,  and  no  other  ideas  but  thofe  of  black 
or  red  fpots  ranged  together  in  different 
figures.  Would  not  a  man  laugh  to  hear 
any  one  of  this  fpecies  complaining  that  life 
is  Oiort.? 

The  ftage  might  be  made  a  perpetual 
fource  of  the  moft  noble  and  ufeful  enter- 
tainments, were  it  under  proper  regulations. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itfelf  fo 
agreeably  as  in  the  converfation  of  a  well- 
chofen  friend.  There  is  indeed  no  blelTmg 
of  life  that  is  any  v/ay  comparable  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  difcreet  and  virtuous  friend. 
It  eafes  and  unloads  the  mir.d,  clears  and  im- 
proves the  undcrilanding,  engenders  thought 
and  knowledge,  animates  virtue  and  good 
refolution,  foothcs  and  allays  the  paftions, . 
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and  finds  employment  for  moft  of  the  vacant 
hoiirti  of  life. 

Next  to  fuch  an  intimacy  with  a  parti- 
cular perfon,  one  would  endeavour  after  a 
more  general  converfation  with  fuch  as  are 
capable  of  edifying  and  entertaining  thofe 
with  whom  they  converfe,  which  are  quali- 
ties that  feldom  go  afunder. 

There  are  many  other  ufeful  amufements 
of  life,  which  one  would  endeavour  to  mul- 
tiply, that  one  might,  on  all  occafions,  have 
recourfe  to  foraething  rather  than  fufFcr  the 
mind  to  lie  idle,  or  run  adrift  with  any 
paiTion  that  chances  to  rife  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taflc  in  mufic,  paint- 
ing, or  architedure,  is  like  one  that  has 
another  {cn(c,  when  com.pared  with  fuch  as 
have  no  relilh  of  thofe  arts.  The  florift, 
the  planter,  the  gardener,  the  huftandman, 
when  they  are  only  as  accomplifnments  to 
the  man  of  fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a 
country  life,  and  many  ways  ufeful  to  thofe 
who  are  poficffed  of  them.  Speaatzr. 

§  15.  Mif-/pent  Time,  hoi>.:  pujsijhJ. 
I  was  yefterday  comparing  the  induftrr  of 
Iran  with  that  of  other  creauires  ;  in  which 
I  could  not  but  obferve,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  v/e  are  obliged  by  duty  to  keep  ourfelves 
in  conOant  eniploy,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  inferior  animals  are  prompted  to  it  by 
inftind,  we  fall  very  fliort  of  them  in  this 
particular.  We  are  here  the  more  inexcuf- 
able,  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
bufinefs  to  which  we  may  apply  ourfelves. 
Reafon  opens  to  us  a  large  field'  of  affairs, 
which  other  creatures  are  not  capable  of. 
Beafls  of  prey,  and  I  believe  of  all  other 
kinds,  in  their  natural  ftate  of  being,  divid'e 
their  time  between  aftion  and  relt.  1'hey 
are  always  at  work  or  afleep.  In  Ihorr, 
their  waking  hours  are  wholly  taken  up  in 
■  feeking  after  their  food,  or  in  confum.ing  it. 
The  human  fpecies  onlv,  to  the  great  re- 
proach of  our  natures,  are  filled  with  com- 
plaints, that  "  The  day  hangs  heavy  o\\ 
them,"  that  "  They  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  themfelves,''  that  "  They  are  at  a 
lofs  how  to  pafs  away  their  time,"  with 
many  of  the  like  fnameful  murmurs,  which 
we  often  find  in  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  are 
filled  reafonable^  beings.  How  monftrous 
^re  fuch  expreffions  among  creatures  who 
have  the  labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  body,  to  furnilh  them  with 
proper  employments ;  who,  befides  the  bufi- 
nefs of  their  proper  callings  and  profeflions, 
can  apply  then-felves  to  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion/ to  medit3tioL,  to  the  reading  of  ufe- 


ful books,  to  difcourfe;  in  a  M'ord,  who 
m.ay  exercife  themfelves  in  the  unbounded 
purfuits  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  every 
hour  of  their  lives  make  themfelves  wiferor 
better  than  they  were  before  ! 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  fome  time 
in  this  courfe  of  thought,  I  diverted  myfelf 
with  a  book,  according  to  my  ufual  cuftom, 
in  order  to  unbend  my  mind  before  I  went 
to  fleep.  The  book  I  made  ufe  of  on  this 
occafjon  was  Lucian,  where  I  amufed  my 
thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among  the  dia- 
logues of  the  dead,  which  in  all  probability 
produced  the  following  dream. 

I  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  infernal  regions,  where  I  faw 
Rhadaraanthus,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
dead,  feated  on  his  tribunal.  On  his  left- 
hand  flood  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  on  his 
right  the  keeper  of  Elyfium.  I  was  told  he 
fat  upon  women  that  day,  there  being  feve- 
ral  of  the  fex  lately  arrived,  who  had  not 
yet  their  manfions  alligned  them.  I  was 
furprifed  to  hear  him  afk  every  one  of  them 
the  fame  qucftion,  'namely,  «♦  What  they 
had  been  doing  ?''  Upon  this  queftion  being 
propofed  to  the  whole  aiferably,  they  llared 
one  upon  another,  as  not  knowing  what  to 
anfwer.  He  then  interrogated  each  of  them 
feparately.  Madam,  fays  he  to  the  firft  of 
them,  you  have  been  upon  the  earth  about 
fifty  years ;  what  have  you  been  doing  there 
all  this  while  ?  Doing  !  fays  fhe,  really  I  do 
not  know  what  I  have  been  doing  :  I  defire 
I  may  have  time  given  me  to  recoiled. 
After  about  half  an  hour's  paufe,  fhe  told 
him  that  fhe  had  been  playing  at  crimp ; 
upon  which  Rhadamanthus  beckoned  to  the 
keeper  on  his  left  hand,  to  take  her  into 
cuilody.  And  you,  madam,  fays  the  judge, 
that  look  with  fuch  a  foft  and  languifhing 
air ;  I  think  you  fet  out  for  this  place  in 
your  nine-and-twentieth  year,  what  havej^oii 
been  doing  all  this  while  ?  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  bufinefs  on  my  hands,  fays  flie,  being 
taken  up  the  firft  twelve  years  of  my  life  in 
dreffing  a  jointed  baby,  and  all  the  remain- 
ing part  of  it  in  reading  plays  and  romances. 
Very  well,  fays  he,  you  have  employed  your 
time  to  good  purpofe.  Away  with  her. 
The  next  was  a  plain  country-woman : 
Well,  milfrefs,  fays  Rhadamanthus,  and  what 
have  you  been  doing }  An't  pleale  your  wor- 
fhip,  fays  fne,  I  did  not  live  quite  forty 
years ;  and  in  that  time  brought  my  hufband 
feven  daughters,  made  him  nine  thoufand 
cheefes,  and  left  my  eldeft  girl  with  him, 
to  look  after  his  houfe  in  my  abfence,  and 
whoj,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  is  as  pretty  a 
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houfewife  as  any  in  the  country.     Rhada- 
inanthus  fmiled  ai  the  fimplicity  of  the  good 
woman,  and  ordered  the  keeper  of  Elyfium 
to  take  her  into   his  care.     And  you,  fair 
lady,  fays  he,  what  have  you  been  doing 
thefe  five-and-thirty  years  ?  I  have  been  do- 
ing no   hurt,   I  afTure  you,  fir,  faid  fhe. 
That  is  well,  faid  he,  but  what  good  have 
you   been  doing  ?  The  lady   was  in  great 
confufion  at  this  queftion,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  anfwer,  the  two  keepers  leaped  out 
to  feize  her  at  the  fame  time ;  the  one  took 
her  by  the  hand  to  convey  her  to  Elyfium, 
the  other  caught  hold  of  her  to  carry  her 
away  to  Erebus.     But  Rhadamanthus  ob- 
ferving  an  ingenuous  modeily  ia  her  counte- 
nance and  behaviour,  bid  thera  both  let  her 
loofe,  and  fet  her  aHde  for  a  re -examination 
when  he  was  more  at  leifure.     An  old  wo- 
man, of  a  proud  and  four  look,  prefented 
herfelf  next  at  the  bar,  and  being  aflced  what 
fhe   had    been   doing?    Truly,  faid   Ihe,  I 
lived    threefcore-and-ten    years  in    a    very 
wicked  world,  and  was  fo  angry  at  the  be- 
haviour of  a  parcel  of  young  flirts,  that  I 
paffed  moft  of  mv  lait  years  in  condemning 
the  follies  of  the  times ;  I   was  every  day 
blaming  the  fdly  condurt  of  people  about 
me,  in  order  to  deter  thofe  I  converfsd  with 
from  failing  into   the  like  errors  and  mif- 
carriages.     Very  well,  fays  Rhadamanthus; 
but  did  you  keep  the  fame  watchful  eye  over 
your  own  actions  r  Why  truly,  fays  fhe,  I 
I  was  fo  taken  up  with  publifhing  the  faults 
of  others,  that  1  hr.d  no  time  to  conlider  my 
own.      Madam,    fays    Rhadamanthus,    be 
pleafed  to  file  off  ;o  the  left,  and  make  room 
lor  the  venerable  matron  that  ftands  behind 
you.     Old  gentlewoman,  fays  he,  I  think 
you  are  fourfcore  :  you  have  heard  the  quef- 
tion, what  have  you  been  doing  fo  long  in 
the  world  ?  Ah,  Sir !  fays  Ibe,  I  have  been 
doing  what  1  lliould  not  have  done,  but  I 
had  made  a  firm  refolution  to  have  changed 
my  life,  if  I  had  not  been  fnatched  off  by 
nn    untimely   end.     Madam,  fays   he,  you 
will  plcafe  to  follow  your  leader  :  and  fpy- 
ing  another  of  the  fame  age,  interrogated 
her  in  the  fame  form.     To  which  the  matrori 
replied,  I  have  been  the  wife  of  a  hufband 
who  was  as  dear  to  me  in  his  old  age  as  in 
his  youth.     I  have  been  a  mother,  and  very 
happy  in  iny  children,  whom  I  endeavoured 
to  bring  up  in  every  thing  that  is  good. 
My  eldeii:  fon  is  bleft  by  the  poor,  and  be- 
loved by  every  one  that  knows  him.     I  lived 
within  my  own  family,  and  left  it  much 
more  wealthy  than  I  found  it.     Rhadaman- 
thus, who  knew  the  value  of  the  old  lady, 
fmiled  upon  her  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 


keeper  of  Elyfium,  who  knew  his  office, 
reached  out  his  hand  to  her.  He  no  fooner 
touched  her,  but  her  wrinkles  vaniflied,  her 
eyes  fparkled,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  blufhes, 
and  fhe  appeared  in  full  bloom  and  beauty. 
A  young  woman  obferving  that  this  officer, 
who  conducted  the  happy  to  Elyfium,  was 
fo  great  a  beautifier,  longed  to  be  in  his 
hands ;  fo  that  prefiing  through  the  crovyd, 
ihe  was  the  next  that  appeared  at  the  bar. 
And  being  allced  what  fhe  had  been  doing 
the  five-and-twenty  years  that  flie  had  palfed 
in  the  world  ?  I  have  endeavoured,  fays  (lie, 
ever  fincc  I  came  to  years  of  dii'cretion,  to 
make  inyfelf  lovely,  and  gain  admirers.  In 
order  to  it,  I  palled  my  time  in  bottling  up 
May-dew,  inventing  white  vvafhes,  mixing 
colours,  cutting  out  patches,  confuiting  my 
glafs,  fuiting  my  complexion,  tearing  off 
my  tucker,  finking  my  li:ays- — Rhadamaa- 
thus,  without  hearing  her  out,  gave  the  fign 
to  take  her  off.  U  pon  the  approach  of  the 
keeper  of  Erebus,  her  colour  faded,  her  face 
was  puckered  up  with  v/rinkles,  and  her 
whole  pcrfon  loft  in  deformity. 

I  was  then  fuiurifed  with  a  diftant  found 
of  a  whole  trocp  of  females,  that  came  for- 
ward laughing,  finging,  and  dancing.  I 
was  very  defirous  to  know  the  reception  they 
would  meet  with,  and  withal  was  very  ap- 
prehenfive,  that  Rhadan^anthus  would  fpoil 
their  mirth  :  But  at  their  nearer  approach 
the  noife  grew  fo  very  great  that  it  awakened 
me. 

I  lav  fome  time,  reflefting  in  myfelf  on 
the  oddnefs  of  this  dream,  and  could  not 
forbear  aflang  my  own  heart,  v/hat  I  was 
doing  ?  I  anfvvcred  myfelf  that  I  was  writ- 
ing G7iardia?!s.  If  my  readers  make  as  good 
a  ufe  of  this  work  as  I  defign  they  fhoukt,  I 
hope  it  will  never  be  imputed  to  me  as  a 
work  that  is  vain  and  unprofitable. 

1  iiiali  conclude  this  paper  with  recom- 
mending to  them  the  fame  ihort  felf-exami- 
nation.  If  every  one  of  them  frequently  lays 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  confiders  what 
he  is  doing,  it  will  check  him  iii  all  the 
idle,  or,  what  is  worfe,  the  vicious  mo- 
ments of  life,  lift  up  his  mind  when  it  is 
running  on  in  a  feries  of  indifferent  aftions, 
and  encourage  him  when  he  is  engaged  in 
thofe  which  are  virtuous  and  laudable.  In 
a  word,  it  will  very  much  alleviate  that 
guilt  which  the  beft  of  men  have  reafon  to 
acknowledge  in  their  daily  confeflions,  of 
'  leaving  undone  thofe  things  which  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and  of  doing  thofe 
things  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done.' 
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§  16.  A  K7iotvhdge  of  the  Uje  and  Value  of 
Time  'Very  imprtattf  to  Youth. 
There  is  nothing  which  I  more  wiili  that 
you  fhould  know,  and  which  fewer  people 
<io  know,  than  the  true  ufe  and  value  cf 
time.  It  is  in  every  bod)''s  mouth ;  but  in 
few  people's  praftice.  Eveiy  fool  who  flat- 
terns  away  his  whole  time  in  nothings,  ut- 
ters, however,  fomc  trite  common-place  fen- 
tence,  of  which  there  are  millions,  to  prove, 
at  once,  the  value  and  the  fleetnefs  of  time. 
The  fun-dials,  likewife,  all  over  Europe, 
have  fome  ingenious  infcription  to  that 
effeft-j  fo  that  nobody  fqnanders  away  their 
time,  without  hearing  and  feeing,  '  daily, 
how  neceffary  it  is  to  employ  it  well,  and 
how  irrecoverable  it  is  if  loft.  '  But  ail  thcfe 
admonitions  are  ufelefs,  v^here  there  is  not 
a  fund  of  good  fenfe  and  reafon  to  fuggeft 
them,  rather  than  receive  them.  By  "the 
manner  in  which  you  now  tell  me  that  you 
employ  your  time,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  you 
have  that  fund  :  that  is  the  fund  which  will 
make  you  rich  indeed.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
mean  to  give  you  a  critical  elTay  upon  the 
life  and  abufe  of  time;  I  will  only  give  you 
fome  hints,  with  regard  to  t1ie  ufe  of  one 
particular  period  of  that  long  time  which, 
I  hope,  you  have  before  you ;  I  m.ean  the 
next  two  years.  Remember  then,  that  what- 
ever knowledge  you  do  not  folidly  lay  the 
foundation  of  before  you  are  eighteen,  yoa 
will  never  be  mafler  of  while  you  breathe. 
Knowledge  is  a  comfortable  and  neceflary 
retreat  and  flicker  for  us  in  an  advanced 
age ;  and  if  we  do  not  plant  it  while  young, 
it  will  give  us  no  fliade  when  we  grow  old. 
J  neither  require  nor  expert  from  you  great 
application  to  books,  after  you  are  once 
thrown  out  into  the  great  world  I  kno-.v  ic 
is  impoflible;  and  it  may  even,  in  fora,; 
cafes,  be  improper:  this,  therefore,  is  your 
time,  and  your  only  time,  for  unwearied 
and  uninterrupted  application.  If  you  Ihould 
fometimes  think  it  a  little  laborious,  confl- 
der,  that  labour  is  the  unavoidable  fatigue 
of  a  neceffary  journey.  The  more  hours  a 
day  you  travel,  the  fooner  you  will  be  at 
your  journey's  end.  The  fooner  you  are 
qualified  for  your  liberty,  the  fooner  you 
Ihall  have  it;  and  your  manumiiuon  will 
entirely  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
you  employ  the  intermediate  time.  1  think 
I  offer  you  a  very  good  bargain,  when  I 
promifeyou,  upon  my  word,  that,  if  you 
will  do  every  thing  that  I  would  have  you 
do,  till  you  are  eighteen,  I  will  do  every 
thing  that  you  would  have  me  do,  ever 
afterwards.  Lord  Chcjterfcld, 
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§   17,  On  a  lazy  and  trifling  Difpojuim. 

There  are  two  forts  of  underftandings  j 
one  of  which  hinders  a  man  from  ever  being 
conflderable,  and  the  other  commonly  makes 
him  ridiculous ;  I  mean  the  lazy  mind,  and 
the  trifling  frivolous  mind.  Yours,  I  hope, 
is  neither.  The  lazy  mind  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  any  thing  5 
but,  difcouraged  by  the  firfl:  difficulties, 
(and  every  thing  v.^ortli  knowing  or  having 
is  attended  with  fome)  flops  fnort,  contents 
itfelf  with  eafy,  and,  confequently,  fuperr 
ficial  knowledge,  and  prefers  a  great  degrcQ 
of  ignorance,  to  a  fmall  degree  of  trouble. 
Thefe  people  eitjier  think,  or  reprefent,  molt 
things  as  impoilible ;  whereas  few  things  aro 
fo  to  induflry  and  aftivity,  But  difficulties 
fcem  to  them*  impoffibilities,  or  at  leaft  they 
pretend  to  think  them  io^  by  way  of  excufe 
for  their  la/inefs.  An  hour's  attention  to 
the  fame  oh]i.t\  is  too  laborious  for  them  ; 
they  take  every  thing  in  the  light  in  which 
it  at  fii'ft  prefents  itfelf,  never  conflder  it  in 
all  its  different  views ;  and,  in  fliort,  never 
think  it  thorough.  The  confequence  of  this 
is,  that  when  they  come  to  fpcak  upon  thefe 
fubjeds  before  people  who  have  confidered 
them  with  attention,  they  only  difcover 
their  own  ignorance  and  lazinefs,  and  lay 
themfelves  open  to  anfwers  that  put  them  in 
confufion. 

Do  not  then  be  difcouraged  by  the  firft 
difliculties,  but  contra  mdentior  ito  :  and  re-> 
folve  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  ail  thofe  things, 
which  every  gentleman  ought  to  know  well, 
Thofe  arts  or  fciences,  which  are  peculiar 
to  certain  profeffions,  need  not  be  deeply 
known  by  thofe  who  are  not  intended  foy 
thofe  profeffions.  As,  for  inftance,  fortifi- 
cation and  navigation  ;  of  both  which,  a 
fuperflcial  and  general  knowledge,  fuch  as 
the  common  courfe  of  converfation,  with  a 
very  little  enquiry  on  your  part,  will  give 
you,  isfufficicnt.  Thoug"h,  by  the  way,  a 
little  more  knowledge  of  fortification  may 
be  of  fome  ufe  to  you  ;  as  the  events  of  war, 
in  fieges,  make  many  of  the  terms  of  that 
fcience  occur  frequently  in  common  con- 
verfations ;  and  one  would  be  forry  to  fay, 
like  the  Marquis  de  Mafcarille,  in  Moliere's 
Precierijes  Ridicules,  when  he  hears  of  une 
demie  tune :  Ma  foi,  c'etoit  hien  une  Lunf 
toute  entiere.  But  thofe  things  which  every 
gentleman,  independently  of  profeffion, 
fhould  know,  he  ought  to  know  well,  and 
dive  into  aU  the  depths  of  them.  Such  are 
languages,  hiftory,  and  geography,  ancient 
and  m.odern ;  philofophy,  rational  logic, 
rhetoric  i  and  foryouparticulatly,  the  con- 
ftitudons. 
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ftitutions,  and  the  civil  and  military  ftate 
of  every  country  in  Europe.  This,  I  con- 
fefs,  is  a  pretty  large  circle  of  knowledge, 
attended  with  (bine  difiiculties,  and  requir- 
ing fome  trouble,  which,  however,  an  adtive 
and  indullrious  mind  vv'ill  overcoinej  and  be 
^mply  repaid. 

I'he  trifling  and  frivolous  mind  is  always 
bufied,  but  to  little  parpofe ;  it  takes  little 
objefts  for  great  ones,  and  throws  av/ay  upon 
trifles  that  time  and  attention  which  only 
important  things  deferve.  Knick-knacks, 
butterflies,  fhells,  inieds,  &c-  are  the  ob- 
jects of  their  moft  ferious  refearches.  They 
contemplate  the  drefs,  not  the  char^fters, 
of  the  company  they  keep.  They  attend 
more  to  the  decorations  of  a  play,  than  to 
the  fenfe  of  it ;  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  a 
court,  more  than  to  its  politics.  Such  an 
^niploynient  of  time  is  an  abfolute  lofs  of  it, 
I,o}-4  Chejierjield' s  Letters, 

§  18,  The  had  EfeBs  of  Indolence, 
No  other  difpolition,  or  turn  of  mind,  fo 
totally  unfits  a  man  for  all  the  fbcia!  offices 
of  life,  as  Indolence.  An  idle  man  is  a 
mere  blank  in  the  creation  :  he  feems  made 
for  no  end,  and  lives  to  no  purpofe.  He 
cannot  engage  himfelf  in  any  employment  or 
profeflion,  becaufe  he  will  never  have  dili- 
gence enough  to  follow  it :  he  can  fucceed 
m  no  undertaking,  for  he  will  never  purfue 
it;  he  mull  be  a  bad  hufband,  father,  and 
relation,  for  he  will  not  take  the  leaft  pains 
to  preferve  his  wife,  children,  and  family, 
from  ftarving;  and  he  mult  be  a  worthlefs 
friend,  for  he  would  not  draw  his  hand  from 
his  bofom,  though  to  prevent  the  dcltrudion 
of  theuniverfe.  If  he  is  born  poor,  he  will 
remain  fo  all  his  life,  which  he  will  proba- 
bly end  in  a  ditch,  or  at  the  gallows :  if  he 
embarks  in  trade,  he  will  be  a  bankrupt ; 
and  if  he  is  a  perfonoof  fortune,  his  Rewards 
will  acquire  immenfe  eftates,  and  he  himfelf 
perhaps  will  die  in  the  Fleet. 

It  fhould  be  conudered,  that  nature  did 
not  bring  us  into  the  world  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
fedion,  but  has  left  us  in  a  capacity  of  im- 
provement ;  which  fliould  feem  to  intimate, 
that  we  (hould  labour  to  render  ourfelves 
excellent.  Very  few  are  fuch  abfolute  idiots, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  become  at  leait  decent, 
if  not  eminent,  in  their  feveral  ftations,  by 
unwearied  and  keen  application :  nor  are 
there  any  poflefled  of  fuch  tranfcendent 
genius  and  abilities,  as  to  render  all  pains 
and  diligence  unneceflary.  Perfeverance 
will  overcome  difficulties,  which  at  firft  ap- 
pear infuperable  s  and  it  is  amazing  to  cou- 


fider,  how  great  and  numerous  obftacles  may 
be  removed  by  a  continual  attention  to  any 
particular  pomt,  I  will  not  mention  here, 
the  trite  example  of  Demofthenes,  who  go^ 
over  the  greateft  i:katural  impediments  to 
orator}',  but  content  myfelf  with  a  mor* 
modern  and  familiar  inftance.  Being  at 
Sadler's  Wells  a  few  nights  ago,  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  furprifing  feats  of  adivity 
there  exhibited ;  and  at  the  fame  tim.e  re- 
fieded,  what  inrredible  pains  and  labour  it 
muit  have  colt  the  performers  to  arrive  at  the 
art  of  writhing  their  bodies  into  fuch  vari- 
ous and  unnatural  contortions.  But  I  was. 
moll  taken  with  the  ingenious  artift,  who, 
after  fixing  two  bells  to  each  foot,  the  fame 
number  to  each  hand,  and  with  great  pro- 
priety placing  a  cap  and  bells  on  his  head, 
played  feveral  tunes,  and  went  through  as 
regular  triple  peals  and  bob-majors,  as  the 
boys  of  .Chrift-church  Hofpital ;  all  which 
he  effeded  by  the  due  jerking  of  his  armsanot 
legs,  and  nodding  his  head  backward  and 
forward,  If  this  artift  had  taken  equ^l  pains 
to  employ  his  head  in  another  way,  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  as  deep  a  proficient 
in  numbers  as  Jedidiah  Buxton,  or  at  leaft 
a  tolerable  modern  rhymer,  of  which  he  is 
now  no  bad  emblem  :  and  if  our  fine  ladies 
would  ufe  equal  diligence,  they  might  fafhioft 
their  minds  as  fuccefsfuUy,  as  Madam  Ca- 
tharina  diftorts  her  body. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  ufeleft, 
idle  animal,  than  he  who  contents  himfelf 
with  being  merely  a  gentleman.  He  has  an 
eflate,  therefore  he  will  not  endeavour  to 
acquire  knowledge  :  he  is  not  to  labour  in 
any  vocation,  therefore  he  will  do  nothing. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  in  nature  as  a  negative  virtue,  and 
that  abfolute  idlenefs  is  impradicable.  He, 
who  does  no  good,  will  certainly  do  mif- 
chief ;  and  the  mind,  if  it  is  not  flored  with 
ufeful  knowledge,  will  neceifarily  become  a 
magazine  of  nonfenfe  and  trifles.  Where- 
fore a  gentleman,  though  he  is  not  obliged 
to  rife  to  open  his  ihop,  or  work  at  his  trade, 
ihould  always  find  fome  ways  of  employing 
his  time  to  advantage^  If  he  makes  no 
advances  in  wifdom,  he  will  become  more 
and  more  a  Have  to  folly;  and  he  that  doe« 
nothing,  becaufe  he  has  notliing  to  do,  will 
become  vicious  and  abandoned,  or,  at  beft, 
ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  melancholy  objed:, 
than  a  man  of  an  honeft  heart,  and  fine 
natural  abilities,  whofe  good  qualities  are 
thus  deiiroyed  by  indolence.  Such  a  j:)erfon 
is  a  conftant  plague  to  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintance. 
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acquaintance,  with  all  the  means  in  his 
power  of  adding  to  their  happinefs ;  and 
/viffers  himfelf  to  take  rank  among  the  loweft 
characters,  when  he  might  render  himfelf 
confpicGoiis  among  the  higheft.  Nobody  is 
more  univerfally  beloved  and  more  cniver- 
fally  avoided,  than  my  friend  Carelefs.  He 
ij  an  humane  man,  who  never  did  a  benefi- 
cent action ;  and  a  man  of  unshaken  inte- 
grity, on  whom  it  is  impoflible  to  depend. 
with  the  bell  head,  and  the  beft  heart,  he 
regulates  his  conduft  in  the  moft  abfurd 
manner,  and  frequently  injures  his  friends ; 
i'or  whoever  neelei^s  to  do  juftice  to  himfelf, 
muft  ijiovitabiy  wrong  thole  with  whom  he 
is  connected  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  true 
maxim,  that  an  idle  man  hurts  nobody  but 
fcimfelf. 

Virtue  then  is  not  to  be  confidered  in  the 
light  of  mere  innocence,  or  abftaining  from 
b:irm  ;  but  as  the  exertion  of  our  faculties 
in  doing  good  :  as  Titus,  when  he  had  let 
a  day  liip  undiftinguithed  by  fome  act  of 
virtue,  cried  out,  •  I  have  loft  a  day.'  If 
we  regard  our  time  in  this  light,  how  many 
days  fball  we  look  back  upon  as  irretrievably 
ioit !  and  to  ho\v  narrow  a  compafs  would 
fuch  a  method  of  calculation  frequently  re- 
duce the  longsft  life !  If  we  were  to  number 
our  days,  according  as  we  have  applied  them 
to  virtue,  it  would  occafion  Itrange  revolu- 
tions in  the  manner  of  reckoning  the  ages  of 
men.  We  fhould  fee  fome  few  arrived  to  a 
good  old  age  in  the  prime  of  theijr  youth, 
and  ineet  vvith  fevcral  young  fellov\s  of 
fouyfcore. 

Agreeable  to  tliis  wav  of  thinking,  I  re- 
member to  have  met  with  the  epitaph  of  an 
aged  man  four  years  old ;  dating  his  exift- 
ence  from  the  time  of  his  reformation  from 
evil  courfes.  The  infcriptions  on  moft 
tomb-ftones  commemorate  no  ads  of  virtue 
performed  by  the  perfons  who  lie  under 
them,  but  only  record,  that  they  were  born 
one  day,  and  died  another.  But  I  would 
fain  have  thofe  people,  whofe  lives  have 
been  ufelefs,  rendered  of  fome  fervice  after 
their  deaths,  by  affording  lelTons  of  inftruction 
and  morality  to  thofe  they  leave  behind  them. 
Wherefore  I  could  wifh,  that,  in  every 
pariih,  feveral  acres  were  marked  out  for  a 
new  and  fpacious  burying-ground :  in  which 
every  perfon,  whofe  remains  are  there  de- 
pofited,  fliould  have  a  fmall  ftone  laid  over 
them,  reckoning  their  age,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  improved  or 
abufed  the  time  allotted  them  in  their  lives. 
In  fuch  circumftances,  the  jiate  on  a  coffin 
might  be  the  higheft  panegyric  which  the 


deceafed  could  receive;  and  a  little  fquare 
ftone,  infcribed  with  Ob.  Ann.  Mta.  80, 
would  be  a  nobler  eulogium,  than  all  the 
lapidary  adulation  of  modem  epitaphs. 

CcnmoiJJeur. 

§   19.  The  innocent  Pleafures  of  Childhood. 

As  it  is  ufua}  with  me  to  draw  a  fecret 
unenvied  pleafure  from  a  thoufand  incidents 
overlooked  by  other  men,  I  threw  rayfelf 
into  a  fnort  tranfport,  forgetting  my  age, 
and  fancying  myfelf  a  fchool-boy. 

This  imagination  was  ftrongly  favoured 
by  the  prefence  of  ^o  many  young  boys,  in 
whofe  looks  were  legible  the  fprightly  paf- 
fions  of  that  age,  which  raifed  in  me  a  fort 
of  frmpathy.  Warm  blood  thrilled  through 
every  vein  ;  the  faded  memory  of  thofe  en- 
joyments that  once  gave  me  pleafuve,  put  on 
more  lively  colours,  and  a  thoufand  gay 
amufements  filled  my  mind. 

It  was  not  without  regret,  that  I  was  for- 
fal.en  by  this  waking  dream.  The  chcap- 
nefs  of  puerile  delights,  the  guiltlefs  joy  they 
leave  upon  the  mind,  the  blooming  hopes 
that  lift  up  the  foul  in  the  afcent  of  life,  thC' 
pleafure  that  attends  the  gradual  opening  of 
the  imagination,  and  the  dawn  of  reafoQ,  ■ 
made  me  think  moft  men  found  that  ftage 
the  moft  agreeable  part  of  their  journey. 

When  men  come  to  riper  years,  the  in- 
nocent diverfions  which  exalted  the  fpirits, 
and  produced  health  of  body,  indolence  of 
mind,  and  refrefliing  flumbersj  are  too  oftea 
exchanged  for  criminal  delights,  which  fill 
the  foul  with  anguilh,  and  the  body  with 
difcafe,  Tlie  grateful  emplovment  of  admir- 
ing and  raifing  themfelves  to  an  imitation 
of  the  polite  ftile,  beautiful  images,  and 
noble  fentiments  of  ancient  authors,  is  aban- 
doned for  law-latin,  the  lucubrations  of  our 
paltry  news-mongers,  and  that  fvvarm  of 
vile  pamphlets  which  corrupt  our  tafte,  and 
infeft  the  public.  The  ideas  of  virtue  which 
the  characters  of  heroes  had  imprinted  ori 
their  minds,  infenfibly  wear  out,  and  they 
come  to  be  influenced  by  the  nearer  examples 
of  a  degenerate  age. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  the  foul  firft 
makes  her  entrance  into  the  world,  all  things 
look  frefli  and  gay  ;  their  novelty  furprizes, 
and  every  little  glitter  or  gaudy  colour  tranf- 
ports  the  ftranger.  But  by  degrees  the  fenfe 
grows  callous,  and  we  lofe  thatexquifite  re- 
li(h  of  triPies,  by  the  time  our  minds  fliould 
be  fuppofed  ripe  for  rational  entertainments. 
I  cannot  make  this  reflection  without  being 
touched  with  a  commifcration  of  that  fpecies 
called  btaus,  the  happinefs  of  thofe  men 
r.eceflarily 
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iieceffarily  terminating  with  their  childhood, 
who,  from  a  want  of  knowing  other  pur- 
fuits,  continue  a  fondnefs  for  the  delights  of 
that  age,  after  the  relifh  of  them  is  decayed. 
Providence  hath  with  a  bountiful  hand 
prepared  a  variety  of  pleafnrcs  for  the  vari- 
ous ftages  of  life.  It  behoves  us  not  to  be 
wanting  to  ourfelves  in  forwarding  the  in- 
tention of  nature,  by  the  culture  of  our 
minds,  and  a  due  preparation  of  each  faculty 
for  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  objefts  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  affefted  with. 

As  our  parts  open  and  difplay  by  gentle 
degrees,  we  rife  from  the  gratifications  of 
fenfe,  to  rellfn  thofe  of  the  mind.  In  the 
fcale  of  pleafure,  the  loweft  are  fenfual  de- 
lights, which  are  fucceeded  by  the  more 
Ciilarged  views  and  gay  portraitures  of  a 
lively  imagination ;  and  thefe  give  way  to 
the  fubliraer  pleafures  of  reafon,  which  dif- 
cover  the  caufes  and  defigns,  the  frame,  con- 
nexion, and  fymmetry  of  things,  and  fill 
the  mind  with  the  contemplation  of  intel- 
leftual  beauty,  order,  and  truth. 

Hence  I  regard  our  public  fchools  and 
eniverfities,  not  only  as  nurferies  of  men  for 
the  fervice  of  the  church  and  fiate,  but  alfo 
as  places  defigned  to  teach  mankind  the  moft 
refined  luxury,  to  raife  the  mind  to  its  due 
perfeclion,  and  give  it  a  tafte  for  thofe  en- 
tertainments -vvhich  aiford  the  higheft  tranf- 
port,  without  the  groffnefs  or  remorfe  that 
attend  vulgar  enjoyments. 

In  thofe  blelied  retreats  men  enjoy  the 
fweets  of  folitude,  and  yet  converfe  with  the 
greateft  genii  that  have  appeared  in  every 
age ;  wander  through  the  delightful  mazes 
of  every  art  and  fcience,  and  as  they  gradually 
enlarge  their  fphere  of  knowledge,  at  once 
rejoice  in  their  prefent  poffefiiou'^j  and  are 
animated  by  the  boundlefs  profpeft  of  future 
difcoveries.  There,  a  generous  emulation, 
a  noble  thirfl:  of  fame,  a  love  of  truth  and 
honou^rable  regards,  reign  in  minds  as. yet 
untainted- from  the  world.  There,  the  llock 
of  learning  tranfmitted  down  from  the  an- 
cients, is  preferved,  and  receives  a  daily  in- 
creafe ;  and  it  is  thence  propagated  by  men, 
who  having  finifhed  their  ftudies,  go  into 
the  world,  and  fpread  that  general  knowledge 
and  good  tafte  throughout  the  land,  which 
is  fo  diftant  from  the  barbarifm  of  its  an- 
cient inhabitants,  or  the  fierce  genius  of  its 
invaders.  And  as  it  is  evident  that  our 
literature  is  owing  to  the  fchools  and  uni- 
verfities ;  fo  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  thefe 
^re  owing  to  our  religion. 

It  was  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon 
religious  ccnfiderations  that  princes,  as  well 


as  private  perfons,  have  erefled  colleges,  and 
affigned  liberal  endowments  to  Undents  and 
profeffors.  Upon  the  fame  account  they 
meet  with  encouragement  and  proteftion 
from  all  chriftian  ftates,  as  being  elteemed  a 
neceffary  means  to  have  the  facred  oracles 
and  primitive  traditions  of  chrillianity  pre- 
ferved and  underltood  And  it  is  well 
known,  that  after  a  long  night  of  ignorance 
and  fuperftition,  the  reformation  of  the 
church  and  that  of  learning  began  together, 
and  made  proportionable  advances,  the  lat- 
ter having  been  the  effed  of  the  former, 
vvhich  of  courfe  engaged  men  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  learned  languages  and  of  antiquity. 

Guardian* 
§   20.   On  Chearfidnefs. 

I  have  always  preferred  chearfulnefs  to 
mirth.  The  latter  I  confider  as  an  aft,  the 
former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind..  Mirth  is 
Ihort  and  tranfient,  cliearfu hiefs  nx<-d  and 
permanent,  Thofe  are  often  raifcd  into  the 
greateft  tranfports  of  mirth,  who  are  fubje<fl 
to  the  greatelt  deprellions  of  melancholy  :  on 
the  contrary,  chearfulnefs,  though  it  does 
not  give  the  mind  fuch  an  exquifite  gladnefs, 
prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
forrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flafh  of  lightning, 
that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and 
glitters  for  a  moment ;  chearfulnefs  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  day  light  in  the  mind,  and  fills 
it  with  a  fteady  and  perpetual  ferciiity. 

Men  of  auftere  principles  f'ok  upon  mirth 
as  too  wanton  and  diftblute  for  a  ftate  of 
probation,  and  as  filled  with  a  certain 
triumph  and  infolence  of  heart  that  is  in- 
confiftent  wlch  a  life  which  is  every  moment 
obnoxious  to  the  greateft  dangers.  Writers 
of  this  complexion  have  obferved,  that  the 
facred  Perfon  who  was  the  great  pattern  of 
perfeftion,  was  never  feen  to  laugh. 

Chearfulnefs  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any 
of  thefe  exceptions ;  it  is  of  a  ferious  and 
compofed  nature;  it  does  not  throw  the 
mind  into  a  condition  improper  for  the  pre- 
fent ftate  of  humanity,  and  is  very  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  charadfers  of  thofe  who  are 
looked  upon  as  the  greateft  philofophers 
among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among  thofe 
who  have  been  deferN'edly  efteemed  as  faints 
and  holy  men  among  Chriftians. 

If  we  confider  chearfulnefs  in  three  lights, 
with  regard  to  ourfelves,  to  thofe  we  con- 
verfe with,  and  to  the  great  Author  of  our 
being,  it  will  not  a  little  recommend  itfelf 
on  each  of  thefe  accounts.  The  man  who 
is  poflefled  of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind, 
is  not  only  eafy  in  his  thoughts,  but  a  per- 
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feft  mafter  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  foul :  his  imagination  is  always  clear, 
and  his  judgment  undifturbed;  his  temper 
is  even  and  unrufiled,  whether  in  adtion  or 
folitude.  He  comes  with  a  relifh  to  all 
thofe  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for 
bim,  taftes  all  the  pleafures  of  the  creation 
which  are  poured  about  him,  and  does  not 
feel  the  full  weight  of  thofe  accidental  evils 
which  may  befal  him. 

If  we  confider  him  in  relation  to  the  per- 
fons  whom  he  converfes  with,  it  naturally 
produces  love  and  good-will  towards  him, 
A  chearful  mind  is  not  only  difpofed  to  be 
affable  and  obliging,  but  raifes  the  fame 
good-humour  in  thofe  who  come  within  its 
influence.  A  man  finds  himfelf  pleafed,  he 
does  not  know  why,  with  the  chearfulnefs  of 
his  companion:  it  is  like  a  fudden  funlhinc, 
that  awakens  a  fecret  delight  in  the  mind, 
without  her  attending  to  it.  The  heart  re- 
joices of  its  own  accord,  and  naturally  flows 
out  into  friendihip  and  benevolence  towards 
the  pcrfon  who  has  fo  kindly  an  effcft  up- 
on it. 

When  I  confider  this  chearful  ftate  of 
mind  in  its  third  relation,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  it  as  a  conftant  habitual  gratitude  to 
the  great  Author  of  nature.  An  inward 
chearfulnefs  is  an  implicit  praife  and  thankf- 
giving  to  Providence  under  all  its  difpenfa- 
tions.  It  is  a  kind  of  acquiefcence  in  the 
ftate  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a  fecret 
approbation  of  the  divine  will  in  his  conduct 
towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  reafonably  deprive  us  of  this 
chearfulnefs  of  heart.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
the  fenfe  of  guilt.  A  man  who  lives  in  a 
ftate  of  vice  and  impenitence,  can  have  no 
title  to  that  evennefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  is  the  health  of  the  foul,  and  the  na- 
tural effeft  of  virtue  and  innocence.  Chear- 
fulnefs in  an  ill  man  deferves  a  harder  name 
than  language  can  furnifh  us  with,  and  is 
many  degrees  beyond  what  we  commonly 
call  folly  or  madnefs. 

Atheifm,  by  which  I  mean  a  dilbelief  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  confequently  of  a 
future  ftate,  under  whatfoever  title  it  Ihel- 
ters  itfelf,  may  likewife  very  reafonably  de- 
prive a  man  of  this  chearfulnefs  of  temper. 
There  is  fomething  fo  particularly  gloomy 
and  offenfive  to  human  nature  in  the  profped 
of  non-exiilence,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder, 
with  many  excellent  writers,  how  it  is  pof- 
ftble  for  a  man  to  outlive  the  expeftaticn  of 
it.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  being  of 
a  God  is  fo  little  to  be  doubted,  that  it  i* 


almoft  the  only  truth  we  are  fure  of,  and 
fuch  a  truth  as  wc  meet  with  in  every  objeft, 
in  every  occurrence,  and  in  every  thought. 
If  we  look  into  the  charaders  of  this  tribe 
of  infidels,  we  generally  find  they  are  made 
up  of  pride,  fpleen,  and  cavil :  it  is  indeed 
no  wonder,  that  men,  who  are  uneafy  tc» 
themfeives,  (hould  be  fo  to  the  reft  of  the 
world;  and  how  is  it  poflible  for  a  man  to 
he  otherwife  than  uneafy  in  himfelf,  who  is 
in  danger  every  moment  of  lofing  his  entire 
exiftence,  and  dropping  into  nothing  ? 

The  vicious  man  and  Atheift  have  there- 
fore no  pretence  to  chearfulnefs,  and  would 
ad  very  unreafonably,  Ihould  they  endea- 
vour after  it.  It  is  impoffible  for  any  one 
to  live  in  good-humour,  and  enjoy  his  pre- 
fent  exiftence,  who  is  apprehenfive  either  of 
torment  or  of  annihilation  ;  of  being  mife- 
rable,  or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  thefe  two  great 
principles,  which  are  deftrudive  of  chear- 
fulnefs in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in 
right  reafon,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
that  ought  to  banifti  this  happy  temper  from 
a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  ficknefs,  fliame 
and  reproach,  poverty  and  old-age,  nay 
death  itfelf,  confidering  the  fhortnefs  of  their 
duration,  and  the  advantage  we  may  reap 
from  them,  do  not  defer ve  the  name  of  evils, 
A  good  mind  may  bear  up  under  them  with 
fortitude,  with  indolence,  and  with  chear- 
fulnefs of  heart.  The  tofling  of  a  tempeft 
does  not  difcompofe  him,  which  he  is  furft 
will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  harbour. 

A  man  J  who  ufes  his  beft  endeavours  to 
live  according  to'  the  didates  of  virtue  and 
right  reafon,  has  two  perpetual  fources  of 
chearfulnefs,  in  the  confideration  of  his  own 
nature,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has 
a  dependance.  If  he  looks  into  himfelf,  he 
cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  exiftence,  which 
is  fo  lately  beftowed  upon  him,  and  which, 
after  millions  of  ages,  will  be  ftill  new,  and 
ftill  in  its  beginning.  How  many  felf- 
congratulations  naturally  arife  in  the  mind, 
when  it  refleds  on  this  its  entrance  into  eter- 
nity, when  it  takes  a  view  of  thofe  im- 
proveable  faculties,  which  in  a  few  years, 
and  even  at  its  firft  fetting  out,  have  made 
fo  confiderable  a  progrefs,  and  which  will 
be  ftill  receiving  an  increafe  of  perfedion, 
and  confequently  an  increafe  of  happinefs ! 
The  confcioufnefs  of  fuch  a  being  fpreads  a 
perpetual  diftufion  of  joy  through  the  foul  of 
a  virtuous  man,  and  makes  him  look  upori 
himfelf  every  moment  as  more  happy  that^ 
he  knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  fecond  fource  of  chearfulnefs  to  a 
good 
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good  mind  Is,  Its  confideration  of  that  Be- 
ing on  whom  we.  have  our  dependence,  and 
in  whom,  though  v^e  behold  him  as  yet  but 
in  the  firft  faint  difcoveries  of  his  perfections, 
we  fee  every  thing  that  we  can  imagine  as 
great,  glorious,  or  amiable.  We  find  our- 
ielves  every  where  upheld  by  his  goodnefs, 
and  furrounded  with  ant  immenlity  of  love 
and  mercy.  In  fliort,  we  depend  upon  a 
Being,  whofe  power  qualifies  him  to  make 
us  happy  by  an  infinity  of  means,  whofe 
goodnefs  ;ind  truth  engage  him  to  make 
thofe  happy  who  defire  it  of  him,  and  whofe 
unchangeablenefs  will  fecure  us  ia  this  hap- 
pinefs  to  all  eternity. 

Such  confiderations,  which  every  one 
fhould  perpetually  cherifh  in  his  thoughts, 
will  banifh  from  us  all  that  fecret  heavinefs 
of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are  fubjeft 
to  when  they  lie  under  no  real  affliction,  all 
that  anguifh  which  w-e  may  feel  from  any 
evil  that  actually  oppreffes  us,  to  which  I 
may  likewife  add  thofe  little  cracklings  of 
mirth  and  folly,  that  are  apter  to  betray 
virtue  than  fupport  it;  and  eftablifla  in  us 
fuch  an  even  and  chearful  temper,  as  makes 
Bs  pleafmg  to  ourfelves,  to  thofe  with  whom 
we  converfe,  and  to  him  whom  we  are  made 
10  pleafe.  Spe^ator, 

y  21.    On  the  Adn;antages  of  a  chearful 
Temper, 

Chearfulnefs  is,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
beft  promoter  of  health.  Repinings  and 
fecret  murmurs  of  heart  give  imperceptible 
ftrokes  to  thofe  delicate  fibres  of  which  the 
vital  parts  are  compofcd,  and  wear  out  the 
machine  infenfiblyi  not  to  mention  thofe 
violent  ferments  which  they  ftir  up  io  the 
blood,  and  thofe  irregular  difturbed  mo- 
tions, vi'hich  they  raife  in  the  animal  fpirits. 
I  fcarce  remember,  in  my  own  obfervation, 
to  have  met  with  many  old  men,  or  with 
fuch,  who  (to  ufe  our  Englifh  phrafe)  wear 
well,  that  had  not  at  lead  a  certain  indo- 
lence in  their  humour,  if  not  a  more  than 
ordinary  gaiety  and  chearfulnefs  of  heart. 
The'truth  of  it  is,  health  and  chearfulnefs 
mutually  beget  each  other;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  we  feldom  meet  with  a  great 
degree  of  health  which  is  not  attended  with 
a  certain  chearfulnefs,  but  very  often  fee 
chearfulnefs  where  there  i$  no  s;reat  decree 
of  health.  ^  o 

Chearfulnefs  bears  the  fame  friendly  re- 
gard to  the  mind  as  to  the  body :  it  baniflies 
all  anxious  care  and  difcontent,  foothes  and 
compofes  the  paflions,  and  keeps  the  foul  In 
»  perpetual  calm.  B«t  having  already  toughed 


on  this  laft  confideration,  I  ftiall  here  take 
notice,  that  the  world  in  which  we  are 
placed,  is  filled  with  innumerable  objedbr 
that  are  proper  to  raife  and  keep  alive  this 
happy  temper  of  mind. 

If  we  confider  the  world  in  its  fubfer- 
viency  to  man,  one  would  think  it  was  made 
for  our  ufe;  but  if  we  confider  It  in  its 
natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one  would  be 
apt  to  conclude  It  was  made  for  our  pleafure. 
The  fun,  which  is  as  the  great  foul  of  the 
univerfe,  and  produces  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  has  a  particular  influence  In  chearing 
the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the  heart 
glad. 

Thofe  feveral  living  creatures  which  are 
made  for  our  fervice  or  fuftenance,  at  the 
fame  time  either  fill  the  woods  with  thelj 
mufic,  furnifli  us  with  game,  or  raife  pleaf- 
ing  ideas  in  us  by  the  delightfulnefs  of  their 
appearance.  Fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
are  as  refrefhing  to  the  imagination,  as  td 
the  foil  through  which  they  pafs. 

There  are  writers  of  great  diftin(^Ion,  who 
have  made  It  an  argument  for  Providence, 
that  the  whole  earth  Is  covered  with  green, 
rather  than  with  any  other  colour,  as  being 
fuch  a  right  mixture  of  light  and  ftiade, 
that  it  comforts  and  itrengthens  the  eye  in- 
ftead  of  weakening  or  grieving  It.  For  this, 
reafon,  feveral  painters  have  a  green  cloth 
hanging  near  them,  to  eafe  the  eye  upon, 
after  too  great  an  application  to  their  colour- 
ing, A  famous  modern  philofopher  ac- 
counts for  it  in  the  following  raaniier :  All 
colours  that  are  more  luminous,  overpower 
and  diffipate  the  animal  fpirits  which  ar« 
employed  ia  fight ;  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
that  are  more  ohfcure  do  not  give  the  animal 
fpirits  a  fufiicient  exercife ;  whereas,  the 
rays  that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  green, 
fall  upon  the  eye  in  fuch  a  due  proportion, 
that  they  give  the  animal  fpirits  their  pro- 
per play,  and,  by  keeping  up  the  ftruggic 
in  ajuft  balance,  excite  a  very  pleafing  and 
agreeable  fenfatlon.  Let  the  caufe  be  what 
it  will,  the  effciSl  is  certain  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon, the  poets  afcribe  to  this  particular 
colour  the  epithet  of  chearful. 

To  confider  further  this  double  end  In  the 
works  of  nature,  and  how  they  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  both  ufeful  and  entertaining,  we 
find  that  the  moft  important  parts  In  the 
vegetable  world  are  thofe  wliich  are  the  mofl: 
beautiful.  Thefe  are  the  feeds  by  which  the 
feveral  races  of  plants  are  propagated  and 
continued,  and  which  are  always  lodged  in 
flowers  or  bloffom«.  Nature  feems  to  hide 
her  principal  defign,  and  to  be  induftrious  in 
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making  the  earth  gay  and  delightful,  while 
Ihe  is  carrying  on  her  great  work,  and  intent 
upon  her  own  prerervation.  The  hufhand- 
man,  after  the  fame  manner,  is  employed  in 
laying  out  the  whole  country  into  a  kind  of 
garden  or  landfkip,  and  making  every  thing 
fraile  about  him,  whilft,  in  reality,  he  thinks 
of  nothing  but  of  the  harveft,  and  increafe 
which  is  to  arife  from  it. 

We  may  furtlier  obferve  how  Providence 
has  taken  care  to  keep  up  this  chearfi;:lnefs 
in  the  mind  of  man,  by  having  formed  it 
after  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  capable  of 
conceiving  delight  from  feveral  objects 
which  feem  to  have  very  little  ufe  in  them  j 
as  from  the  vvildnefs  of  rocks  and  deferts, 
and  the  like  grotefque  parts  of  nature. 
Thofe  who  are  \erfed  in philofophy  may ftiil 
carry  this  confideration  higher,  by  obferving, 
that  if  matter  had  appeared  to  us  endowed 
only  with  thofe  real  qualities  which  it  actu- 
ally poffeffes,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very 
joylefs  and  uncomfortable  figure ;  and  why 
has  Providence  given  it  a  power  of  producing 
in  us  fuch  imaginary  qualities,  as  taftes  and 
colours,  founds  and  fmells,  heat  and  cold, 
but  that  man,  while  he  is  converfant  in  the 
lower  ftations  of  nature,  might  have  his  mind 
cheared  and  delighted  with  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions?  In  fiiort,  the  whole  univerfe  is  a 
kind  of  theatre  filled  with  objefts  that  either 
raife  in  us  pleafure,  amufement,  or  admira- 
tion. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  v/ill  fuggefl  to 
him  the  vicifTitude  of  day  and  night,  the 
change  of  feafons,  with  all  that  variety  of 
fcenes  which  diverfify  the  face  of  nature, 
and  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  fuccellion 
of  beautiful  and  pleafing  images. 

I  fhall  not  here  mention  the  feveral  en- 
tertainments of  art,  with  the  pleafures  of 
friendfhip,  books,  converfation,  and  other 
accidental  diveriions  of  life,  becaufe  I  would 
only  take  notice  of  fuch  incitements  to  a 
chearful  temper,  as  offer  themfelves  to  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  which 
may  fufEciently  fhew  us,  that  Providence  did 
not  defign  this  world  fnould  be  filled  with 
murmurs  and  rcpinings,  or  that  the  heart  of 
man  iliould  be  involved  in  gloom  and  me- 
lancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  chearfulnefs  of 
temper,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our  coun- 
trymen are  obfcrved  to  be  more  deficient 
than  any  other  nation.  Melancholy  is  a 
kind  of  demon  that  haunts  our  illand,  and 
often  conveys  herfelf  to  us  in  an  eaflerly 
wind.  A  celebrated  French  novelifr,  in 
oppouiion  to   thofe  who  begin  their    ro- 
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mances  with  a  fiowery  feafon  of  the  year, 
enters  on  his  ftory  thus :  •  In  the  gloomy 
'  month  of  November,  when  the  people  of 

*  England  hang  and  drown  themfelves,  a 

*  difconfolate   lover   walked   out   into  the 

*  fields,'  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  againfl:  the 
temper  of  his  climate  or  conftitution,  and 
frequently  to  indulge  in  himfelf  thofe  con- 
fiderations  which  may  give  him  a  ferenity  of 
mind,  and  enable  him  to  bear  up  chearfully 
againlt  thofe  little  evils  and  misfortunes 
which  are  common  to  human  nature,  and 
which,  by  a  right  improvement  of  them, 
will  produce  a  fiitiety  of  joy,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted happinefs. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  would  engage  my 
reader  to  confider  the  world  in  its  molt 
agreeable  lights,  I  muft  own  there  are  many 
evils  which  naturally  fpring  up  amidft  the 
entertainments  that  are  provided  for  us ;  but 
thefe,  if  rightly  confidered,  fhould  be  far 
from  overcalting  the  mind  with  forrovv',  or 
deftroying  that  chearfulnefs  of  temper  which 
I  have  been  recommending.  This  inter- 
fperfion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain  with 
pleafure,  in  the  works  of  nature,  is  very 
truly  afcribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Eflay 
upon  Human  tJnderftanding,  to  a  moral 
reafon,  in  the  following  words  : 

*  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another 
'  reafon  why  God  hath   fcattered  up  and 

*  down  feveral  degrees  of  pleafure  and  pain,  • 

*  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  afFed  us, 
'  and  blended  them  together,  in  almofl:  all 

*  that  our  thoughts  and  fenfes  have  to  do 

*  with ;  that  we,  finding  imperfefiion,  dif- 
'  fatisfatflion,  and  want  of  complete  happi- 

*  nefs  in  all  the  enjoyments  Vv-hich  the  crea- 

*  tures  can  afford  ns,  might  be  led  to  feek 

*  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  him,  with  whom 

*  there  is  fulnefs  of  joy,  and  at  whofe  righ^ 
'  hand  are  pleafures  for  evermore.' 

SpeSator. 


22. 


On  Truth.  a?id  Sbtcerity. 


Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages 
of  appearance,  and  many  more.  If  the.fhew 
of  any  thing  be  good  for  any  thing,  1  ara^ 
fure  fmcerity  is  better :  for  why  does  any 
man  difTemble,  or  feem  to  be  that  v/hich  he 
is  not,  but  becaufe  he  thinks  it  good  to  have 
fuch  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to?  for  to 
counterfeit  and  diffemble,  is  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  forne  real  excellency.  Now 
the  befl  way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  feem 
to  be  any  thing,  is  really  to  be  what  he  would 
feem  to  be.  Eefides,  that  it  is  many  times 
as  lioublefcme  to  make  good  the  pretence  of 

a  good 
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a  good  quality,  as  to  have  it;  and  if  a  man 
}iave  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  difco- 
vered  to  want  it,  and  then  all  his  pains  and 
labour  to  fecm  to  have  it  is  loft.  There 
is  fomething  unnatural  in  painting,  which  a 
fiislful  eye  will  eafily  difcern  from  native 
beauty  and  coiupJexion. 

It  is  hard  to  perfoliate  and  aft  a  part  long; 
for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature 
will  always  be  endeavouring  to  return,  and 
will  peep  Gist  and  betray  herfeif  one  time  or 
other.  Therefore,  if  any  man  think  it  con- 
venient to  feem  good,  let  him  be  fo  indeed, 
and  then  his  goodnefs  will  appear  to  every 
body's  fatisfaftion;  fo  that,  upon  all  ac- 
counts, fmcevity  is  true  wifdcro.  Particu- 
larly as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity 
hath  many  advantages  over  all  the  fine  and 
and  artificial  ways  of  difilmulation  and  de- 
ceit ;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  ealler,  much 
the  fafer  and  wore  fexure  way  of  dealing  in 
the  world ;  it  has  lefs  of  trouble  and  difficiilty, 
cf  entanglement  and  perplexity,  of  danger 
and  hazard  in  it;  it  is  the  fhorteft  and 
neareii  way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither 
in  a  ftrait  line,  and  will  hold  out  and  lalt 
longeft.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do 
eontinually  grow  weaker  and  lefs  efftftual 
and  ferviccable  to  them  that  ufc  them; 
*i'hereas  integrity  gains  ilrength  by  ufe;  and 
the  more  and  longer  any  man  praciifeth  it, 
the  greater  fervice  it  does  him,  by  confirm- 
ing his  reputation,  and  encouraging  thofe 
with  whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repofe  the 
greateft  truii  and  confidence  in  him,  which 
is  an  unfpeakable  advantage  in  the  builaefs 
and  affairs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  confiftent  with  itlelf, 
and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always 
near  at  hand,  and  fits  upon  our  lips,  and  is 
ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are  aware; 
whereas  a  lie  is  troublefome,  and  fets  a 
man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  one 
trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make  it 
good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a  falfe 
foundation,  which  continually  ftands  in  need 
of  props  to  fhore  it  up,  and  proves  at  laft 
more  chargeable  than  to  have  raifed  a  fub- 
^antiai  building  at  firft  upon  a  true  and  folid 
foundation  ;  for  fincerity  is  firm  and  fub- 
ftantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow  or 
unfound  in  it,  and  becaufe  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  difcovery ;  of  which  the  crafty 
man  is  always  in  danger,  and  when  he  thinks 
he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pretences  are  fo 
tranfparent,  that  he  that  runs  may  read  them; 
he  is  the  laft  man  that  finds  himfelf  to  be 
found  out,  andwhilil  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  makes  fools  of  oihejs,  he  renders 
hinilelf  ridiculous. 


Add  to  all  this,  that  fincerity  is  the  moll 
compendious  wifdom,  and  an  excellent  in- 
ftrument  for  the  fpeedy  difpatch  of  bufmefs; 
it  creates  confidence  in  thofe  we  have  to  deal 
with,  faves  the  Ia1)our  of  many  inquiries, 
and  brings  things  to  an  ilTue  in  -few  words; 
it  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road, 
which  commonly  brings  a  man  fooner  to  his 
journey's  end  than  bye-ways,  in  which  mea 
often  iofe  themfeives.  In  a  word,  whatfo- 
ever  convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  ia 
falfhood  and  difTimulation,  it  is  foon  over; 
but  t]".c  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  be- 
caufe it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlafiing 
jealoufy  and  fufpicion,  fo  that  he  is  not  be- 
lieved when  he  fpeaks  truth,  nor  trufted  per- 
haps when  he  means  honeilly.  When  a  maa 
has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  in- 
tegrity, he  is  kt  fall,  and  nothing  wii]  thc.a 
ferve  his  turn,  neither  truth  nor  fallliood. 

And  I  have  often,  thought  that  God  hath, 
in  his  great  wifdom,  hid  from  men  of  faifc 
and  dilhcneft  minds  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages of  truth  and  integrity  to  the  profperity 
even  of  our  worldly  afifeirs;  thefc  men  are  fo 
blinded  by  their  covetoufnefs  and  arabition, 
that  they  cannot  look  beyond  a  prefent  ad- 
vantage, nor  forbear  to  feize  upon  it^ 
though  by  v/ays  never  fo  indireft  ;  they  can- 
not fee  fo  far  as  to  the  remote  confequences 
of  a  fleady  integrity,  and  the  vaft  benefit  and 
advantages  which  it  will  bring  a  man  at  laft. 
Were  but  this  fort  of  men  wife  and  ciear- 
fighted  enough  to  difcern  this,  they  would 
be  honefl  out  of  very  knavery,  not  out  of 
any  love  to  honefty  and  virtue,  but  with  a 
crafty  defign  to  promote  and  advance  more 
efFeftuaiiy  their  own  interelb;  and  therefore 
the  juflicc  of  the  divine  providence  hath  hid 
this  trueil  point  cf  wifdom  from  their  eyes, 
that  bad  men  might  not  be  upon  equal  terms 
with  the  juft  and  upright,  and  ferve  their  own 
wicked  defigns  by  honefl  and  lawful  means. 

Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the 
world  for  a  day.  and  fhould  never  have  oc- 
caficn  to  converfe  more  with  mankind,  never 
more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good  word, 
it  were  then  no  great  matter  (fpeaking  as  to 
the  concernments  of  this  world)  if  a  man 
fpent  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ventur- 
ed it  at  one  throw:  but  if  he  be  to  continue 
in  the  u-orld,  and  would  have  the  advantage 
of  converfation  whillt  he  is  in  it,  let  him 
make  ufe  of  truth  and  fmcerity  in  all  hia 
words  and  aftions;  for  nothing  but  this  will 
laft  and  hold  out  to  the  end :  all  other  arts 
will  fail,  but  truth  and  integrity  will  carry 
a  man  through,  and  bear  hira  out  to  the  lait. 
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i  zi.  Rules  for  the  Kno=wledge  of  One's 
Self. 
Hypocrify,  at  the  fafhionable  end  of  the 
town,  is  very  different  from  that  in  the  city. 
The  modilli  hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear 
more  vicious  than  he  really  is;  the  other  kind 
of  hypocrite  more  virtuous.  The  former  is 
afraid  of  every  thing  that  has  the  Ihew  of  re- 
ligion in  it,  and  would  be  thought  engaged 
in  many  criminal  gallantries  and  amours, 
which  he  is  not  guilty  of:  the  latter  aflumes 
a  face  of  fandf ity,  and  covers  a  multitude  of 
vices  under  a  feeming  religious  deportment. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrify, 
which  diifers  from  both  thefe,  and  which  I 
intend  to  make  the  fubjeft  of  this  paper  :  I 
mean  that  hypocrify,  by  which  a  man  does 
not  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very  often 
impofes  on  himfelf;  that  hypocrify  which 
conceals  his  own  heart  from  him,  and  makes 
him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than  he 
leally  is,  and  either  not  attend  to  his  vices,  or 
miftake  even  his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is  this 
fatal  hypocrify  and  felf-deceit,  which  is 
taken  notice  of  in  thefe  words,  *  Who  can 
'  underftand  his  errors  ?  cleanfe  thou  me  from 
«  my  fecret  faults.* 

If  the  open  profeflbrs  of  impiety  deferve 
the  utmoft  application  and  endeavours  of 
moral  writers,  to  recover  them  from  vice 
and  folly,  how  much  more  may  thofe  lay 
a  claim  to  their  care  and  compaffion,  who 
are  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while  they 
fancy  themfelves  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  vir- 
tue I  I  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  lay  down 
fome  rules  for  the  difcovery  of  thofe  vices 
that  lurk  in  the  fecret  corners  of  the  foul ; 
and  to  Ihew  my  reader  thofe  methods,  by 
which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and  impartial 
knowledge  of  himfelf.  The  ufual  means 
prefcribed  for  this  purpofe,  are  to  examine 
ourfelves  by  the  rules  which  are  laid  down 
for  our  direction  in  facred  writ,  and  to  com- 
pare our  lives  with  the  life  of  that  perfon 
who  afted  up  to  the  perfection  of  human 
nature,  and  is  the  ftanding  example,  as  well 
as  the  great  guide  and  inftrudlor,  of  tliofe 
who  receive  his  dodrines.  Though  thefe 
two  heads  cannot  be  too  much  inlifted  upon, 
I  fliall  but  juft  mention  them,  fince  they  have 
been  handled  by  many  great  and  eminent 
i^riters. 

I  would  therefore  propofe  the  following 
methods  to  the  confider^tion  of  fuch  as 
would  find  out  their  fecret  faults,  and  make 
a  true  eftimate  of  themfelves. 

In  the  firft  place,  let  them  confider  well, 
what  are  the  charafters  which  they  bear 
among  theit  enemies.     Ouj   friends  very 


often  flatter  us  as  much  as  our  own  hearts; 
They  either  do  not  fee  our  faults,  or  conceal 
them  from  us,  or  foften  them  by  their  repre- 
fentations,  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  we 
think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
An  adverfary,  on  the  contrary,  makes  a 
ftrifter  fearch  into  us,  difcovers  every  flavir 
and  imperfection  in  our  tempers;  and^ 
though  his  malice  may  fet  them  in  too  ftrong 
a  light,  it  has  generally  fome  ground  for 
what  it  advances.  A  friend  exaggerates  a 
man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes. 
A  wife  man  fhould  give  a  j  uil  attention  to 
both  of  them,  fo  far  .as  they  mr.y  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  the  one,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  other.  Plutarch  has  written  an  eil'ay 
on  the  benefits  Vv-hich  a  man  may  receive  from 
his  enemies ;  and  among  the  good  fruits  of 
enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular,  "  that, 
by  the  reproaches  which  it  cafts  upon  us,  we 
fee  the  word  fide  of  ourfelves,  and  open  our 
e3'es  to  feveral  blemiflies  and  defeds  in  our 
lives  and  converfotions,  which  we  fliould  not 
ha\-e  obferved  without  the  help  of  fuch  ill- 
natured  monitors." 

In  order  likewife  to  come  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  ourfelves,  we  fhould  confider, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  far  we  may  deferve 
the  praifes  and  approbations  which  the 
world  beftow  upon  us ;  whether  the  adiona 
they  celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and 
worth)'^  motives ;  and  how  far  we  are  really 
poffeficd  of  the  virtues,  which  gain  us  ap- 
plaufe  among  thofe  with  whom  ^ve  converfe. 
Such  a  refledion  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  if 
we  confider  how  apt  we  are  either  to  value 
or  condemn  ourfelves  by  the  opinion  of 
others,  and  to  facrifice  the  report  of  our  own 
hearts  to  the  judgment  of  the  world, 

in  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  de- 
ceive ourfelves  in  a  point  of  .fo  much  im- 
portance, we  fhould  not  lay  too  gre'at  a  ftrefs 
on  any  fuppofed  virtues  we  poflefs,  that  are 
of  a  doubtful  nature :  and  fuch  we  may 
efteem  all  thofe  in  which  multitudes  of  men 
diffent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wife  as 
ourfelves.  We  fhould  always  ad  with  great 
cautioufnefs  and  circumfpedion,  in  points 
where  it  is  not  impoifible  that  we  may  be  dc: 
ceived.  Intemperate  zeal,  bigotry,  aad 
perfecution,  for  any  party  or  opinion,  how 
praife-worthy  foever  they  may  appear  to  weak 
men  of  our  own  principles,  produce  infinite 
calamities  among  mankind,  and  are  highly 
criminal  in  their  own  nature ;  and  yet  hcnv 
many  perfons,  eminent  for  piety,  fuffer  fuch 
monftrous  and  abfurd  principles  of  adion  to 
take  root  in  their  minds  under  the  colour  of 
virtues  i    Fot  my  own  part,  I  rauft  own,  I . 
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never  yet  knew  any  party  fo  juft  and  reafon- 
able,  that  a  man  could  follow  it  in  its  height 
and  violence,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  inno- 
cent. 

We  fhould  likewife  be  very  apprehenfive 
of  thofe  aftions,  which  proceed  from  natural 
conftitution,   favourite   paffions,    particular 
education,  or  whatever  promotes  our  worldly 
intereft  or  advantage.     In  thefe  or  the  like 
cafes,  a  man's  judgment  is  eafily  perverted, 
and  a  wrong  bias    hung  upon   his  mind. 
Thefe  are  the  inlets  of  prejudice,  the  un- 
guarded avenues  of  the  mind,  by  which  a 
I  thoufand  errors  and  fecret  faults  find  admif- 
j  fion,  without  being  obferved  or  taken  notice 
of.     A  wife  man  will  fufpeft  thofe  aftions 
i  to  which  he  is  diredled  by  fomething  befides 
;  reafon,  and  always  apprehend  fome  concealed 
i  evil  in  every  refolution  that  is  of  a  difputable 
nature,  when  it  is  conformable  to  his  parti- 
cular temper,  his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when 
it  favours  his  pleafure  or  his  profit. 

There  if  nothing  of  greater  importance  to 
V.S,  than  thus  diligently  to  fift  our  thoughts, 
and  examine  all  thefe  dark  receffes  of  the 
mind,  if  wewouldeftablifli  our  fouls  in  fuch 
a  folid  and  fubftantial  virtue  as  will  turn  to 
account  in  that  great  day,  when  it  mult  ftand 
the  teft  of  infinite  wifdom  and  juftice. 

I  (liall  conclude  this  eflay  with  obferving, 
that  the  two  kinds  of  hypocrify  I  have  here 
fpoken  of,  namely,  that  of  deceiving  the  world, 
and  that  of  impofingon  ourfelves,  are  touched 
with  wonderful  beauty  in  the  hundred  thirty- 
ninth  pfalm.  The  folly  of  the  firft  kind  of  hy- 
pocrify is  there  fet  forth  by  refledions  onGod's 
omnifcience  and  omniprefence,  which  are 
celebrated  in  as  noble  ftrains  of  poetry  as  any 
other  I  ever  met  with,  either  facred  or  pro- 
fane. The  other  kind  of  hypocrify,  where- 
by a  man  deceives  himfelf,  is  intimated  in 
the  two  laft  verfes,  where  the  pfalmift  ad- 
drcffes  himfelf  to  the  great  fearcher  of  hearts 
in  that  emphatical  petition;  •'  Try  me,  O 
♦*  God,  and  feek  the  ground  of  my  heart ; 
*'  prove  me  and  examine  my  thoughts  :  look 
*'  well  if  there  be  any  way  of  vi'ickednefs  in 
•*  me,  and  lead  m.e  in  the  way  everlafting." 
Spedator, 

5  24.  No  Life  f leafing  to  God,  but  that 
'which  is  ujeful  to  Mankind.  An  eafiern 
Story, 

It  pleafed  our  m.ighty  fovereign  Abbas 
Carafcan,  from  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth 
derive  honour  and  dominion,  to  kt  Mirr.a 
his  fervant  over  the  province  of  Tauris.  In 
the  hand  of  Mirza,  the  balance  of  diftribu- 
tion  was  fufpended  with  impartiality;  and 


under  his  adminiftration  the  weak  were  pro- 
tefted,  the  learned  received  honour,  and  the^ 
diligent  became  rich  :  Mirza,  therefore,  was 
beheld  by  every  eye  with  complacency,  and 
every  tongue  pronounced  bkiTmgs  upon  his 
head.  But  it  v/as  obferved  that  he  derived 
no  joy  from  the  benefits  which  he  diiFufed; 
he  became  f enfive  and  melancholy;  he  fpent 
his  leifure  in  folitude ;  in  his  palace  he  fat 
motionlefs  upon  a  fofa;  and  when  he  went 
out,  his  walk  was  flow,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  ground  :  he  applied  to  the 
bufinefs  of  ftate  with  reludance;  and  refolv- 
ed  to  relinquilb  the  toil  of  government,  of 
which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  reward. 
He,  therefore,  obtained  permiifion  to  ap- 
proach the  throne  of  our  fovereign;  and 
being  alked  what  was  his  requeft,  he  made 
this  reply :  "  May  the  Lord  of  the  world 
"  forgive  the  flave  whom  he  has  honoured, 
"  if  Mirza  prefume  again  to  lay  the  bounty 
"  of  Abbas  at  his  feet.  Thou  haft  given 
"  me  the  dominion  of  a  country,  fruitful  aa 
"  the  gardens  of  Damafcus;  and  a  city 
"  glorious  above  all  others,  except  that  only 
"  which  reflefts  the  fplendour  of  thy  pre- 
"  fence.  But  the  longeft  life  is  a  period 
"  fcarce  fufiicient  to  prepare  for  death  :  all 
"  other  bufinefs  is  vain  and  trivial,  as  the- 
"  toil  of  emmets  in  the  path  of  the  travel- 
*'  ler,  under  whofe  foot  they  perifh  forever; 
"  and  all  enjoyment  is  unfubftantial  and 
"  evanefcent,  as  the  colours  of  the  bow  that 
«'  appears  in  the  interval  of  a  ftorm.  Suffer 
*'  me,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  the  approach 
"  of  eternity ;  let  me  give  up  my  foul  to 
"  meditation ;  let  folitude  and  filence  ac- 
"  quaint  me  vv'ith  the  mylteries  of  devotion;- 
'*  let  me  forget  the  .world,  and  by  the  world, 
"  be  forgotten,  till  the  moment  arrives  in  -^ 
"  which  the  veil  of  eternity  fliall  fall,  and  I 
"  fhall  be  found  at  the  bar  of  the  Almighty." 
Mirza  then  bowed  himfelf  to  the  earth,  and 
flood  filent, 

^Y  the  command  of  Abbas  it  is  recorded, 
that  at  thefe  words  he  trembled  upon  the  ■ 
throne,  at  the  footftool  of  which  the  v/orld 
pays  homage ;  he  looked  round  upon  his 
nobles;  but  every  countenance  was  pale,  and 
every  eye  was  upon  the  earth.  No  man 
opened  his  mouth  ;  and  the  king  firft  broke 
filence,  after  it  had  continued  near  an  hour. 

"  Mirza,  terror  and  doubt  are  come  upon 
♦'  me.  I  am  alarmed  as  a  man  who  fud- 
*"  denly  perceives  that  he  is  near  the  brink 
*'  of  a  precipice,  and  is  urged  forward  by 
*'  an  irrefiftible  force  :  but  yet  I  know  not 
"  whether  my  danger  is  a  reality  or  a  dream, 
««  I  am  as  thou  ^ix,  a  reptile  of  the  earth  : 
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*'  my  life  is  a  moment,  and  eternity,  in 
**  which  days,  and  years,  and  ages,  are  no- 
**  thing,  eternity  is  before  me,  for  which 
**  I  alfo  ftiould  prepare :  but  by  whom  then 
**  muft  the  Faithful  be  governed  ?  by  thofe 
*'  only,  who  have  no  fear  of  judgment  ?  by 
•*  thofe  only,  whofe  life  is  brutal,  becaufe 
"  like  brutes  they  do  not  confider  that  they 
**  fhall  die?  Or  who,  indeed,  are  the 
**  Faithful  ?  Are  the  bufy  multitudes  that 
*•  crowd  the  city,  in  a  date  of  perdition  ? 
•*  and  is  the  cell  of  the  Dervife  alone  the 
"  gate  of  Paradife  ?  To  all,  the  life  of  a 
**  Dervife  is  not  polTible  :  to  all,  therefore, 
*'  it  cannot  be  a  duty.  Depart  to  the  houfe 
**  which  has  in  this  city  been  prepared  for 
*'  thy  refidence  :  I  will  meditate  the  reafon 
**  of  thy  requefl ;  and  may  He  who  illumi- 
*'  nates  the  mind  of  the  humble,  enable  me 
«'  to  determine  with  wifdom." 

Mirza  departed ;  and  on  the  third  day, 
having  received  no  command,  he  again  re- 
queued an  audience,  and  it  was  granted. 
VVhen  he  entered  the  royal  prefence,  his 
countenance  appeared  more  chearful;  he 
drew  a  letter  from  his  bofom,  and  having 
kifled  it,  he  prefented  it  with  his  right-hand. 
**  My  Lord  !"  faid  he,  *'  I  have  learned  by 
*'  this  letter,  which  I  received  from  Cofrou 
*'  the  Iman,  who  ftands  now  before  thee,  in 
**  what  manner  life  may  be  beft  improved. 
**  I  am  enabled  to  look  back  with  pleafure, 
**  and  forward  with  hope  ;  and  I  fhall  now 
**  rejoice  ftill  to  be  the  ftiadow  of  thy  power 
*'  at  Tauris,  and  to  keep  thofe  honours 
**  which  I  fo  lately  wifhed  to  refign."  The 
king,  who  had  liftened  to  Mirza  with  a 
mixture  of  furprizeandcuriofity,  immediate- 
ly gave  the  letter  to  Cofrou,  and  commanded 
that  it  Ihould  be  read.  The  eyes  of  the 
court  were  at  once  turned  upon  the  hoary 
fage,  whofe  countenance  was  fuffufed  with 
an  honeft  bluih ;  and  it  was  not  without 
fome  heutation  that  he  read  thefe  words. 

*'  To  Mirza,  whom  the  wifdom  of  Abbas 
*'  our  mighty  Lord  has  honoured  with  do- 
*■*  minion,  be  everlafting  health!  When  I 
"  heard  thy  purpofe  to  withdraw  the  blef- 
**  fmgs  of  thy  government -from  the  thou- 
**  funds  of  Tauris,  my  heart  was  wounded 
'•  with  the  arrow  of  afRidtion,  and  my  eyes 
*'  became  dim  with  forrow.  But  who  ihall 
**  fpeak  before  the  king  when  he  is  troubled ; 
*■'  and  who  (liall  b  *>  of  knowledge,  when 
«'  he  is  diftreflcd  b>  .  ibt?  To  thee  will  I 
•*  relate  the  events  of  my  youth,  which  thou 
*'  hart  renewed  before  mc;  and  thofe  truths 
"  which  they  taught  me,  may  tlie  Prophet 
"  multiply  to  thee! 


"  Under  the  inrtruftion  of  the  phyfician 
Aluzar,  I  obtained  an  early  knowledge 
of  his  art.  To  thofe  who  were  fmitten 
with  difeafe,  I  could  adminifter  plants, 
which  the  fun  has  impregnated  with  the 
fpirit  of  health.  But  the  fcenes  of  pain, 
languor,  and  mortality,  which  were  per- 
petually rifmg  before  me,  made  me  often 
tremble  for  myfelf.  I  favv  the  grave  open 
at  my  feet :  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
contemplate  only  the  regions  beyond  it, 
and  to  defpife  every  acqaifition  which  1 
could  not  keep.  I  conceived  an  opinion, 
that  as  there  Vas  no  merit  but  in  volun- 
tary poverty,  and  filent  meditation,  thofe  ; 
who  defired  money  were  not  proper  ob- 
jeds  of  bounty ;  and  that  by  all  who  werr 
proper  objects  of  bounty  money  was  dc 
fpifed.  I,  therefore,  buried  mine  iii  the 
earth ;  and  renouncing  fociety,  I  wan- 
dered into  a  wild  and  fequeftered  part  of 
the  country  :  my  dwelling  was  a  cave  by 
the  fide  of  a  hill;  I  drank  the  running 
water  from  the  fpring,  and  ate  fuch  fruits 
and  herbs  as  I  could  find.  To  increafe 
the  aufkrity  of  my  life,  I  frequently 
watched  alt  night,  fitting  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave  with  my  face  to  the  eaft,  re- 
figning  myfelf  to  the  fecret  influences  of 
the  Prophet,  and  expefting  illuminations 
from  above.  One  morning  after  my 
nodurnal  vigil,  juft  as  I  perceived  the 
horizon  glow  at  the  approach  of  the  fun, 
the  power  of  fleep  became  irrefiftible,  and 
I  funk  under  it.  I  imagined  myfelf  Itill 
fitting  at  the  entrance  of  my  cell ;  that 
the  dawn  increafed ;  and  that  as  I  looked 
earneftly  for  the  firft  beam  of  day,  a  dark 
fpot  appeared  to  intercept  it.  I  perceived 
that  it  was  in  motion  ;  it  increafed  in 
fize  as  it  drew  near,  and  at  length  I  dif- 
covered  it  to  be  an  eagle.  I  ftill  kept 
my  eye  fixed  ftedfaftly  upon  it,  and  fav/  it 
alight  at  a  finall  diftance,  where  1  now 
defcried  a  fox  whofe  two  fore  legs  appear- 
ed to  be  broken.  Before  this  fox  the 
eagle  laid  part  of  a  kid,  wliich  fhe  had 
brought  in  her  talons,  and  then  difap- 
peared.  When  I  awaked,  I  laid  my  fore- 
head upon  the  ground,  and  bleiTed  the 
Prophet  for  the  inftrudtion  of  the  morn- 
ing. I  rev  iewed  my  dream^  and  faid  thus 
to  myfelf:  Cofrou,  thou  halt  done- well 
to  renounce  the  tumult,  the  bufinefs,  and 
vanities  of  life  :  but  thou  haft  as  yet  only 
done  it  in  part ;  thou  art  ftiil  every  day 
bufied  in  the  fcarch  of  food,  thy  mind  is 
not  wholly  at  reft,  neither  is  thy  truft  in 
Providence  complete.  .  What  art  thou 
«'  taught 
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•**  taught  by  this  vifion  ?  If  thou  haft  fecn 
«'  an  eagle  commiffioned  by  Heaven  to  feed 
-"  a  fox  that  is  lame,  fhall  not  the  hand  of 
•*  Heaven  alfo  fupply  thee  with  food;  when 
♦•  that  which  prevents  thee  from  procuring  it 
**  for  thyfelf,  is  not  necefiity  but  devotion  ? 
**  I  v/as  now  fo  confident  of  a  miraculr.us 
"  fupply,  that  I  negleded  to  w.ilk  cut  for 
"  my  repaft,  which,  after  the  firft  chy,  I 
•*  expefted  with  an  impatience  that  left  me 
••  little  power  of  attending  to  nny  other  ob- 
•'  jeft:  this  impatience,  however,  Ilaboiirod 
**  to  fupprefs,  and  perfiiled  in  m}'  refolutioh ; 
«♦  but  my  eyes  at  length  began  to  fail  me, 
*'  and  ray  knees  fmote  each  other;  I  threv/ 
**  myfelf  backward,  and  hoped  my  weaknefs 
**  would  foon  increafe  to  infenfibility.  But  I 
**  viKs  fuddcnly  roufed  by  the  voice  of  an 
•*  invifible  being,  who  pronounced  thefe 
■*♦  v/ords :  '  Cofrou,  I  am  the  angel,  who  by 
the  command  of  the  Almighty  have  regif- 
tered  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart,  which  J  am 
now  comraiiTioncd  to  reprove.  While  thou 
waft  attempting  to  become  wife  above  that 
which  is  revealed,  thy  folly  has  perverted 
tlie  inftruction  which  was  vouchfafed  thee. 
Art  thou  difabled  as  the  Fox  ?  haft  thou  not 
l-ather  the  powers  of  the  Eagle?  "A rife,  let 
the  Eagle  be  the  objed:>.of  thy  emulation. 
To  paiuand  ficknefs,  be  thou  again  themef- 
fenger  of  eafe  and  health.  Virtue  is  not  reft, 
but  aftion.  If  thou  doft  good  to  man  as  an 
evidence  of  thy  love  to  God,  thy  virtue  will 
be  exalted  from  m.oral  to  divine ;  and  that 
happinefs  which  is  the  pledge  of  Paradife, 
will  be  thy  reward  upon -earth.' 

"  At  thefe  words  I  was  not  lefsaftoniflied 
*'  than  if  a  mountain  had  been  oAcrturned 
**  at  my  fctt.  I  humbled  myfelf  in  the  duft ; 
"  I  returned  to  the  city;  I  dug  up  ray  trea- 
•*  fure;  I  was  liberal,  yet  I  became  rich. 
*«  My  ikill  in  reftoring  health  to  the  body 
*♦  ga\e  me  frequent  opportunities  of  curing 
'**  the  difeafes  of  the  foul.  I  put  on  the 
*•  facred  veftm.ents:  I  grew  eminent  beyond 
*'  my  merit :  and  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the 
"  king  that  I  fhould  ftand  before  him.  Now, 
"  therefore,  be  not  offended ;  I  boaft  of  no 
•*  knowledge  that  I  have  not  received  ;  As 
'*  the  fands  of  the  defart  drink  up  the  drops 
*'  of  rain,  or  the  dew  of  the  m.orning,  fo  do 
**  I  alfo,  who  am  but  duft,  imbibe  the  in- 
**  ftruftions  of  the  Prophet.  Believe  then 
**  that  it  is  he  who  tells  thee,  all  knowledge 
•'  is  prophane,  which  terminates  in  thyfelf; 
**  and  by  a  life  wafted  in  fpeculation,  little 
**  even  of  this  can  be  gained.  When  the 
**  gates  of  Paradife  are  thrown  open  before 
*•  ti;ee,  thy  rahd  fliali  bs  utadhzid  in  a 


"  moment ;  here  thou  canft  little  more  than 
"  pile  error  upon  error;  rherethoufhalt  build 
"  trutli.  Waitjtherefore,  for  the  glorious  vili- 
"  on;  and  in  the  mean  time  emulate  the  Eagle. 
"  Much  is  in  thy  pov/er;  and,  therefore, 
"  much  is  expeded  of  thee.  Though  the 
"  Almighty  only  can  give  virtue,  yet^ 
"  as  a  prince,  thou  may'flltiraulate  thole  to 
"  bcnsilcence,  who  aft  from  no  higher  motive 
"  tlian  immediate  intcreft:  thou  canft  not 
"  produce  the  principle,  but  may'ft  enforce 
''  the  praftice.  The  relief  of  the  poor  is 
"  equal,  whether  they  receive  it  from  cften- 
"  tation,  or  charity  ;  and  the  efteft  of  exam- 
"  pie  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  intended  to 
"  obtain  the  favour  of  God  or  man.  Let 
"  thy  virtue  be  thus  diffufed;  and  if  thou 
"  believeft  with  reverence,  thou  fhalt  be  ac- 
'*  cepted  above.  Farewell;  May  the  fmilc 
"  of  Him  who  refides  in  the  Heaven  of 
"  Heavens  be  upon  thee !  and  againft  thy 
"  name,  in  the  volume  of  His  will,  ma/ 
"  Happinefs  be  written!" 

The  King,  whofe  doubts  like  thofe  of 
Mirza,  were  now  removed,  looked  up  with 
a  fmile  that  communicated  the  joy  of  his 
mind.  He-difmiffed  the  prince  to  his  go- 
vernment ;  and  commanded  tliefe  events  to  be 
recorded,  to  the  end  thatpofi;erity  may  know 
"  that  no  life  is  pleafmg  to  God,  but  that 
"  which  is  ufeful  to  Mankind." 

Ad'^jenturer, 

§  25.    Froiiidence  pro^'ed  from   Animal 
Injiina. 

I  muft  confefs  I  am  inftnitely  delighted 
with  thofe  fpeculaticns  of  nature  which  are 
to  be  made  in  a  country  life;  and  as  my_ 
reading  has  very  much  lain  among  books  of 
naturathiftory,  I  cannot  forbear  recolleaing, 
upon  this  occafion,  the  fevcral  remarlcs 
which  I  have  met  vvdth  in  authors,  and  com- 
paring them  with  v/hat  falls  under  my  own 
obfervation ;  the  arguments  for  providence^ 
drawn  from  the  natural  hiftory  of  animals, 
being,  in  my  opinion,  demonftrative. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  every  other  kind;  and 
yet  there  is  not  the  leaft  turn  in  the  mufcles 
or  twill  in  the  fibres  of  any  one,  v/hich  docs 
not  render  them  more  proper  for  that  par- 
ticular animal's  way  of  life,  than  any  other 
caft  or  texture  of  them  would  have  been. 

.  The  moft  violent  appetircs  in  all  creatures 
are  hji  and  hunger:  the  Jirft  is  a  perpetual 
call  upon  theni  to  propagate  their  kind;  the 
latter  to  preferve  themfelves. 

It  is  auon:lh.ing  to  confider  the  difterent 
decrees  of  care  that  defcend  from  the  parent 
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of  the  young,  fo  far  as  is  abfoKitely  neceffary 
for  the  leaving  a  pofterity.  Some  creatures 
caft  their  eggs  as  chance  direcS:s  them,  and 
think  of  them  no  farther,  as  infefts  and  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  fifh ;  others,  of  a  nicer  frame, 
find  out  proper  beds  to  depofit  them  in,  and 
there  leave  them,  as  the  ferpent,  the  croco- 
dile, and  oftrich;  others  hatch  their  eggs  and 
rend  the  birth,  until  it  is  able  to  fhift  for 
itfelf. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  di- 
rects every  different  kind  of  bird  to  obferve 
a  particular  plan  in  the  ftrufture  of  its'nelt, 
and  direfts  all  of  the  fame  fpecies  to  work 
after  the  fame  model  ?  It  cannot  be  imita- 
tmt\  for  though  you  hatch  a  crow  under  a 
hen,  and  never  let  it  fee  any  of  the  works  of 
its  own  kind,  the  neft  it  makes  Ihall  be  the 
iiune,  to  the  laying  of  a  ftick,  with  all  the 
ncfts  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  cannot  be 
rcajou ;  for  were  animals  endued  with  it  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their  buildings 
would  be  as  different  as  ours,  according  to  the 
different  conveniencies  that  they  would  pro- 
pofe  to  themfelves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  fame  temper 
of  weather  which  raifes  this  general  warmth 
in  animals,  fhoald  cover  the  trees  with  leaves, 
and  the  fields  v/ith  grafs,  for  their  fecurity 
and  concealment,  and  produce  fuch  infinite 
fwarms  of  infefts  for  the  fupport  and  fufle- 
aance  of  their  refpeftive  broods? 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the 
parent  fhould  be  fo  violent  while  it  lafts,  and 
that  it  fhould  laft  no  longer  than  is  neceflary 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  young  ? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  exem- 
plified by  a  very  barbarous  experiment; 
which  I  fliall  quote  at  length,  as  I  find  it  in 
an  excellent  author,  and  hope  my  readers  will 
pardon  the  mentioning  fuch  an  inftance  of 
cruelty,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  can  fo  ef- 
feftually  fhew  the  ftrcngth  of  that  principle 
in  animals  of  v/hich  I  am  here  fpeaking. 
*'  A  perfon,  who  was  well  Ikilkdin  diffec- 
"  tions,  opened  a  bitch,  and  as  fhe  lay  in  the 
«'  moft  exquifite  torture,  offered  her  one  of 
*•  her  young  puppies,  which  fhe  immediately 
*'  fell  a  licking ,:  and  for  the  time  feemed 
"  infenlible  of  her  pain :  on  the  removal, 
**  file  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  it,  and  began  a 
*'  wailing  fort  of  cry,  which  feemed  rather 
*'  to  proceed  from  the  lofs  of  her  young  one, 
**  than  the  fenfe  of  her  own  torments." 

But  notwithltanding  this  natural  love  in 
brutes  is  much  more  violent  and  intenfe  than 
in  rational  creatures,  Providence  has  taken 
care  that  it  fliould  be  no  longer  troublefomc 
to  the  parent  than  it  ii  ufeful  to  the  young; 


for  fo  foon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter  ceafe., 
the  mother  withdraws  her  fondnefs,  and 
leaves  them  to  provide  for  themfelves :  and 
what  is  a  very  remarkable  circumflance  in 
this  part  of  inifinft,  we  find  that  the  love  of 
the  parent  may  be  lengthened  out  beyond  its 
ufual  time,  if  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies 
requires  it ;  as  we  may  fee  in  birds  that  drive 
away  their  young  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to 
get  their  livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed 
them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  neft,  or  confined 
within  a  cage,  or  by  any  other  means  appear 
to  be  out  of  a  condition  of  fupplying  their  i 
own  neceffities.  ! 

This  natural  love  is  not  obferved  in  ani-   i 
mals  to  afcend  from  the  young  to  the  parent,   I) 
which  is  not  at  all  neceflary  for  the  continu-    ' 
ance  of  the  fpecies :  nor  indeed  in  reafonablc 
creatures  does  it  rife  in  any  proportion,  as  it 
fpreads  itfelf  downwards;   for  in  all  family 
afieftion,  we  find  protection  granted,  and 
favours  beftowed,  are  greater  motives  to  lo\  e 
and  tendernefs,  than  fafety,  benefits,  or  life 
received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  fceptical  men 
difputing  for  the  reafon  of  animals,  and  tel- 
ling us  it  is  only  our  pride  and  prejudices 
that  will  aot  allow  them  the  ufe  of  that  fa- 
culty. 

Reafon  Ihews  itfelf  in  all  occurrences  of 
life;  whereas  the  brute  makes  no  difcovery 
of  fuch  a  talent,  but  what  immediately  re- 
gards his  own  prefervation,  or  the  continu- 
ance of  his  fpecies.  Animals  in  their  gene- 
ration are  wifer  than  the  fons  of  men ;  but 
their  wifdom  is  confined  to  a  few  particulars, 
and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compafs.  Take  a 
brute  but  of  his  inftintl,  and  you  find  him 
v/holly  deprived  of  underiianding. — To  ufe 
an  infiance  that  comes  often  under  obferva- 
tion  : 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide 
herfelf  a  neft  in  places  unfrequented,  and  free 
from  noife  and  difturbance !  When  fhe  has 
laid  her  eggs  in  fuch  a  manner  that  fhe  can 
cover  them,  what  care  does  fhe  take  in  turn- 
ing them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  par- 
take of  the  vital  warmth  !  When  flie  leaves 
them,  to  provide  for  her  neceffary  fuftenance, 
how  pundually  does  fhe  return  before  they 
have  time  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of 
producing  au  animal !  In  the  fummer  you 
fee  her  giving  herfelf  greater  freedoms,  and 
quitting  her  care  for  above  two  hours  toge- 
ther ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  rigour  of  the 
feaf  on  would  chill  the  principles  of  life,  and 
deflroy  the  young  one,  fhe  grows  more  affi- 
duous  in  her  attendance,  and  fl;ays  away  but 
half  the  time.     When  the  birth  approaches, 
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with  how  much  nicety  and  attention  does  of  their  birth,  involve  themfelves  in  much 
Ihe  help  the  chick  to  break  its  prifon !  Not  mifery,  and  end  in  being  a  difgrace  to  their 
to  take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  in-  friends,  and  a  burden  on  fociety.  Early, 
juries  of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper  then,  you  may  learn  that  it  is  not  on  the  ex- 
nourilhment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itfelf;  ternal  condition  in  which  you  find  yourfelves 
nor  to  mention  her  forfaking  the  neft,  if  after  placed,  but  on  the  part  which  you  are  to  rA, 
the  ufual  time  of  reckoning,  the  young  one  that  your  welfare  or  unhappmefs,  your  ho- 
does  not  make  its  appearance.  A  chymical  nour  or  infamy,  depend.  Now,  when  be- 
operation  could  not  be  followed  with  greater  guining  to  ad  that  part,  what  can  be  of 
art  or  diligence,  than  is  feen  in  the  hatching  greater  moment,  than  to  regulate  your  plan 
ofa  chick;  though  there  are  many  other  birds  ofconduftwith  the  moft  ierious  attention, 
that  Ihew  an  infinitely  greater  fagacity  in  all  before  you  have  yet  committed  any  fata\  or 
the  forementioned  particulars,  irretrievable  errors  ?     It,  inftead  of  exerting 

But  at  the  fame  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  refledion  for  this  valuable  purpofe,  you  de- 
this  feeming  ingenuity  (which  is  indeed  ab-  hver  yourfelves  up,  at  fo  critical  a  time,  to 
folutelv  neceilary  for  the  propagation  of  the  Aoth  and  pleafure;  if  you  refufe  to  liften  to 
fpecies')confidered  in  other  refpeds,is without  any  counfellor  but  humour,  or  to  attend  to 
the  leaft  glimmerings  of  thought  or  common  any  purfuit  except  that  of  amufcment ;  it 
fenfe.  She  millakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  you  allow  yourfelves  to  float  loofe  and  care- 
eP<y,  and  fits  upon  it  in  the  fame  manner :  fne  lefs  on  the  tide  of  life,  ready  to  receive  any 
is  infenfible  of  any  increafe  or  diminution  in  diredion  which  the  current  of  falhion  may 
the  number  of  thofe  Ihe  lays :  (he  does  not  chance  to  give  you ;  what  can  yo"  expeft  to 
diftinguifn  between  her  own  and  thofe  of  follow  from  fuch  beginnings  ?_  While  lo 
another  fpecies;  and  when  the  birth  appears  many  around  you  are  undergoing  the  fad 
of  never  fo  different  a  bird,  will  cherifh  it  confequences  ot  a  like  indifcretion,  tor  what 
for  her  own.  In  all  thefe  circumftances,  reafon  Ihall  not  thefe  confequences  extend 
which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to  to  you  ?  Shall  you  only  attain  fuccets 
the  fubfiflence  of  herfeif  or  her  fpecies,  fhe  without  that  preparation,  andefcape  dangers 
is  a  very  idiot.  without  that  precaution,  which  is  required 

There  is  no't,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing  of  others  ?  Shall  happinefs  grow  up  to  you 
more  myfterious  in  nature,  than  this  inftin-it  of  its  own  accord,  and  folicit  your  accept- 
in  animals,  which  thus  rifes  above  reafon,  ance,  when,  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  it  is  the 
and  falls  infinitely  Ihort  of  it.  It  cannot  be  fruit  of  long  cultivation,  and  the  acquilition 
accounted  for  bv  any  properties  in  m.atter,  of  labour  and  care  ?— Deceive  not  yourlelves 
and  at  the  fame  'time  works  after  fo  odd  a  with  fuch  arrogant  hopes.  Whatever  be 
manner,  that  one  cannot  think  it  the  faculty    your  rank.    Providence  will  not,  tor  your 


fake,  reverfe  its  eftablithed  order.  By  lift- 
ening  to  wife  admonitions,  and  tempering 
tlie  vivacity  of  youth  with  a  proper  mixture 
of  ferious  thought,  you  may  enfure  chear- 
fulnefs  for  the  reft  of  your  life;  but  by  deli- 
vering yourfelves  up  at  prefent  to  giddinefs 
and  levity,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lafting 
heavinefs  of  heart.  Blair. 

§  27.  The  Acquifition  of -virtuous  Bifpofithm 
and  Habits  a\ecejfary  Fart  ofEducation. 
When  you  look  forward  to  thofe  plans  of 
life,  which  either  your  circumftances  have 
As  foon  as  you  are  capable  of  refieftion,  fuggefted,  or  your  friends  have ^  propofed, 
you  muft  perceive  that  there  is  a  right  and  you  will  nothefitateto  acknowieage,  that  in 
wrong  in  human  anions.  Y ou  fee  that  thofe  order  to  purfue  them  with  advantage  iome 
who  are  born  with  the  fame  ad^-antages  of  previous  difcipline  is  requihte.  Be  allured, 
fortune,  are  not  all  equally  profperous  in  the  that  whatever  is  to  be  your  proteliion,  no 
eourfe  of  life.  While  fome  of  them,  by  wife  education  is  more  neceffary  to  your  lucceis, 
and  fteady  conduft,  attain  diftindlion  'in  the  than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  difpofitions 
world,  and  pafs  their  days  with  comfort  and  and  habits.  This  is  the  univerfal preparation 
honour;  others  of  the  fame  rank,  bv  mean  for  every  charafter,  and  every  Itation  m  lite, 
and  vicious  behaviour,  forfeit  the  advantages    Bad  as  the  world  is,  refpeft  is  always  pairt 
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of  an  intelieftual  being.  For  my  own  part, 
1  look  upon  it. as  upon  the  principle  ot  gra- 
vitation in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explain- 
ed by  any  known  qualities  inherent  in  the 
bodies  themfelves,  nor  from  any  laws  of  me- 
chanifm,  but,  according  to  the  belf  notions 
of  the  greateft  philofophers,  is  an  immediate 
imprefiion  from  the  firft  Mover,  and  the  di- 
vine energy  acting  in  the  creatures. 

Spectator. 

^  26.     The  necejpjy    of  forming    religious 
Principles  at  an  early  Age. 
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to  virtue.  In  the  ufual  courfc  of  human  af- 
fairs, it  will  be  found,  that  a  plain  underftand- 
ing,  joined  with  acknowledged  xycrth,  con- 
tributes more  toprofperity, than  the  brighteft 
parts  without  probity  or  honour.  Whether 
fcience,  or  bufinefs,  or  public  life,  be  your 
aim,  virtue  ftill  enters,  for  a  principal  Ihare, 
into  all  thofe  great  departments  of  fociety. 
It  is  conneded  with  eminence,  in  every  libe- 
ral art;  with  reputation,  in  every  branch  of 
fair  and  ufeful  bufinefs;  with  diftindion,  in 
every  public  fiation.  The  vigour  which  it 
gives  the  mind,  and  the  weight  which  it  adds 
to  charafter ;  the  generous  fentiments  which 
it  breathes;  the  undaunted  fpirit  which  it 
infpires,  the  ardour  of  diligence  which  it 
Guickens,  the  freedom  which  it  procures 
from  pernicious  and  difhonourable  avocati- 
ons, are  the  foundations  cf  all  that  is  high  in 
fame  or  great  in  fuccefs  among  men.  What- 
ever ornamentsil  or  engaging  endowments 
you  now  pofTefs,  virtue  is  a  neceiu'.ry  requi- 
site, in  order  to  their  fnining  v.ith  proper 
luilre.  Feeble  are  tlie  attradions  of  the 
faireft  form,  if  it  be  fufpedted  that  nothing 
within  correfponds  to  the  pleafmg  appearance 
without.  Short  are  flic  triumphs  of  wit, 
vhen  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
malice.  By  whatever  arts  yoi^  may  at  firft 
attract  the  atteniion,  you  can  hold  the  efteem 
and  fecure  the  hearts  of  ethers  only  by  ami- 
able difpo£tions  and  the  accomplifnments  of 
the  mind.  Thefe  are  tiie  qualities  whofe  in- 
fluence will  lalt,  when  the  luftre  of  all  that 
once  fparklcd  and  daz:sled  has  palled  away. 
Blair. 

528.     The  Happinefs  and  Digit Uj  of  Manhood 
'depend  upon  the  ConduB  of  the  youthful  Age, 

Let  not  the  feafon  of  youth  be  barren  of 
improvements,  fo  efiential  to  your  felicity 
and  honour.  Your  charader  is  now  of  your 
own  forming;  your  fate  is  in  fome  meafure 
put  into  your  own  hands.  Your  nature  is 
as  yet  pliant  and  foft.  Habits  have  not 
cflablifned  their  dominion.  Prejudices  have 
not  pre-cccupied  your  underilanding.  The 
world  has  not  had  time  to  contradl  and  de- 
bafe  your  affections.  All  your  powers  are 
^iOre  vigorous,  difembar railed  and  free,  than 
they  will  be  at  any  future  period.  What- 
ever impuife  you  now  give  to  your  delires 
?.nd  pafHons,  the  direction  is  likely  to  conti- 
ntie.  It  will  form  the  channel  in  v^'hich  your 
l^fe  is  to  run;  nay,  it  may  determine  an 
«verlainng  iffue.  Coniider  then  the  em- 
j.-;!ovment  of  this  important  period  as  the 
fcighell  truft  which  fnail  ever  be  committed 
t#  you  J  as,  iq  a  gr^at  ineafure,  decifive  of 


your  happinefs,  in  time  and  in  eternity. 
As  in  the  fuccefuon  of  the  feafons,  each,  by 
the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  affedfs  tha 
produ<^ions  of  what  is  next  in  courfe;  fo,  in 
human  life,  every  period  of  our  age,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  well  or  ill  fpent,  influences  the 
happinefs  of  that  which  is  to  follow.  Virtu- 
ous youth  gradually  brings  forward  accom- 
pliflied  and  flourifhing  manhood;  and  fuch 
manhood  palles  of  itfelf,  without  uneafmefsj 
into  refpeftable  and  tranquil  old  age.  But 
when  nature  is  turned  out  of  its  regular 
courfe,  diforder  takes  place  in  the  moral,  jufl 
as  in  the  vegetable  world.  If  the  fpring  put 
forth  no  bloflbms,  in  fummer  there  will  be  no 
beauty,  and  in  autumn  no  fruit :  So,  if  youth 
be  trifled  away  without  improvement,  man- 
iiood  will  be  contemptible,  and  old  age  mifc- 
rable.  Ibid. 

§  29.  Tiety  to  God  the  Foundation  of  good 
Morals, 
What  I  fliall  iirft  recommend  is  piety  to 
God.  Witli  this  I  begin,  both  as  the  foun- 
dation of  good  morals,  and  as  a  difpofition 
particularly  gracexul  and  becoming  in  youth. 
To  be  void  of  it,  argues  a  cold  heart,  delli- 
tute  of  fome  of  tiie  beft  affeftions  which  be- 
long to  that  age.  Youth  is'  the  feafon  of 
w::rm  and  generous  emotions.  The  heart 
ihould  then  fpontaneoufly  rife  into  the  admi- 
ration of  what  is  great;  glow  with  the  love 
ct'  what  is  fair  and  excellent;  and  melt  at  the 
difcovery  of  tendernefs  and  goodnefs. 
Where  can  any  objeft  be  found,  fo  proper  to 
kindle  thofe  afFeftions,  as  the  Father  of  the 
univ<i-fe,  and  the  Author  of  all  felicity  ? 
Unmoved  by  veneration,  can  you  contem- 
plate that  grandeur  and  majefty  which  his 
works  every  where  difpky  ?  Untouched  by 
gratitude,  can  you  view  that  profufion  of 
good,  which,  in  this  pleafmg  feafon  of  life, 
his  beneficent  hand  poursaround  you?  Happy 
in  the  love  and  affection  of  thofe  with  whom 
you  arc  connefted,  look  up  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  the  infpirer  of  all  the  friendfhip 
which  has  ever  been  fhewn  you  by  others ; 
hirafelf  your  belt  and  your  firft  friend;  for- 
merly, the  fupporter  of  your  infancy,  and 
the  guide  of  your  childhood;  now,  the 
guardian  of  your  youth,  and  the  hope  of 
your  coming  years.  View  religion^  homage 
as  a  natural  expreilion  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  all  his  goodnefs.  Confider  it  as  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  God  of  your  fathers;  of  him  to 
whom  your  parents  devoted  you;  of  him 
whom  in  former  ages  your  anceitors  honour- 
ed; and  by  whom  they  are  now  rewarded 
and  blelTed  in  heaven.  Connedled  with  fo 
many  tendei;  fer,fibiiities  of  foul,  let  religion. 
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be  vv'ith  you,  not  the  cold  and  barren  off- 
firins^  of  fpeculation,  but  the  v/arm  and  vi- 
goreas  didate  of  the  heart.  Blair, 

§  30.     Religion  ne'ver  to  be  treated  ^vith 

Le-uiry, 

Imprefs  your  minds  with  reverence  for 
ail   that  is  facred.     Let  no  wantonnefs  of 
youthful  fpirits,  no  compliance  v/itli  the  in- 
temperate mirth  of  others,  CA'^er  betra}^  you 
into  profane  failies.     Befides  the  guilt  which 
is   thereby  incurred,  nothing  gives  a  more 
odious  appearance  of  petulance  and  prefump- 
j  tion  to  youth,  than  the  afFeftation  of  treating 
;  religion  with  levity.     Inftead  of  being  an 
t  evidence  of  fuperior  underftanding,  it  difco- 
I  vers  a  pert  and  Ihallow  mind;  which,  vain  of 
'  the  firft  fmatterings  of  knov/!edge,  prefumes 
to  make  light  of  what  the  reft  of  mankind 
I  revere.     At  the  fame  time,  you  are  not  to 
imagine,  that  when  exhorted  to  be  religious, 
I  }'ou  are  called  upon  to  become  more  formal 
'  and  folemn  in  your  manners  than  others  of 
I  x\\z  fame  years;   or  to  ere6t  yourfeJves  into 
fupercilious  reprovers  of  thofe  around  you. 
I  The  fpirit  of  true  religion  breathes  gentle- 
nefs  and  affability.     It  gives  a  native  unaf- 
fefted  eafe  to  the  behaviour.     It  is  focial, 
kind,  and  chearful ;  far  removed  from  that 
gloomy    and    illiberal    fuperftition    which 
clouds  the  brov/,  diarpens  the  temper,  dejedts 
the  fpirit,  and  teaches  men  to  fit  themfeives 
for  another  world,  by  neglefting  the  con- 
cerns of  this.     Let  your   religion,  on  the 
contrary,   conneft    preparation   for  heaven 
with  an  honourable  dilcharge  of  the  duties 
of  an.aftive  life.     Of  fuch  religion  difcover, 
on  every  proper  occafion,  that  you  are  not 
afhamed;  but  avoid  making  any  unneceffary 
♦ftentation  of  it  before  the  v/orld.  Ibid. 

§31.     M-odeJiy  mid  Docilitj  to  he  joined 
to  Piety. 

To  piety  join  modefty  and  docility,  reve- 
rence of  your  parents,  and  fubmiffion  to  thofe 
who  are  your  fuperiors  in  knowledge,  in 
ftation,  and  in  years.  Dependence  and  obe- 
dience belong  to  youth.  Modefty  is  one  of 
its  chief  ornaments;  and  has  ever  been 
efteemed  a  prefage  of  rifmg  merit.  When 
entering  on  the  career  of  life,  it  is  your  part 
not  to  aifume  the  reins  as  yet  into  your 
hands;  but  to  comm.it  yourfelves  to  the 
guidance  of  the  more  experienced,  and  to 
become  wife  by  the  wifdom  of  thofe  who 
have  gone  before  you.  Of  all  the  follies  in- 
cident to  youth,  there  are  none  which  either 
deform  its  prefent  appearance,  or  blaft  the 
profped:  of  its  future  profperity,  more  than 


felf-conceit,  prefumption,  and  obftlnacy. 
By  checking  its  natural  progrefs  in  improve- 
ment, they  fix  it  in  long  immaturity;  and 
frequently  produce  mifchiefs  which  can  never 
be  repaired.  Yet  thefe  are  vices  too  com- 
monly found  among  the  young.-  Big  with 
entcrprize,  and  elated  by  hope,  they  refolve 
to  truft  for  fuccefs  to  none  but  themfeives. 
Full  of  their  own  abilities,  they  deride  the 
admonitions  which  are  given  them,  by  their 
friends,  as  the  timorous  fuggeftions  of  a,ge. 
Too  wife  to  learn,  too  impatient  to  delibe- 
rate, too  forward  to  be  reft  rained,  they 
plunge,  with  precipitant  indifcretion,  into 
the  midft  of  all  the  dangers  with  which  life 
abounds.  Jhid. 

§  32.     Sincerity  andTriith  recommended. 

It  is  neceflary  to  recom.mend  to  you  fin- 
cerity  and  truth.  This  is  the  bafis  of  every 
virtue.  That  darknefs  of  charafter,  -whera 
we  can  fee  no  heart;  thofe  foldings  of  art, 
through  which  no  native  affedlion  is  allowed 
to  penetrate,  prefent  an  objed,  unamiable  in 
every  feafon  of  life  but  particularly  odious 
in  youth.  If,  at  an  age,  when  the  heart  is 
warm,  when  the  emotions  are  ftrong,  and 
when  nature  is  expefted  to  fhew  herfelf  free- 
and  open,  you  can  already  fmile  and  deceive, 
what  are  we  to  look  for,  when  you  fhall  be 
longer  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men ;  when 
.intereft  fhall  have  completed  the  obdu  ration 
of  your  heart,  and  experience  fhall  have  im- 
proved you  in  all  the  arts  of  guile?  DifTi- 
mulation  inyouth  is  the  forerunner  of  perfidy 
in  old  age.  Its  firft  appearance  is  the  fatal 
omen  of  growing  depravity  and  future 
fhame.  It  degrades  parts  and  learning ; 
obfcures  the  luftre  of  every  accomplifhment ; 
and  fmks  you  into  contempt  with  God  and 
man.  As  you  value,  therefore,  the  approba- 
tion of  Heaven,  or  the  efteem  of  the  world, 
cultivate  the  love  of  truth.  In  all  your 
proceedings,  be  direft  and  confiftent.  Inge- 
nuity and  candour  pofTefs  the  mort  powerful 
charm;  they  befpeak  univerfal  favour,  raid 
carry  an  apology  for  almoif  every  failing. 
The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain,  fafe  path ;  that  of 
faifehood  is  a  perplexing  maze.  After  the 
firft  departure  from  ftncerity,it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  ftop.  One  artifice  unavoidably 
leads  on  to  another;  till,  as  the  intricacy  of 
the  labyrinth  increa-^es,  you  are  left  entang- 
led in  your  own  fnare.  Deceit  difcovers  a 
little  mind,  which  flops  at  temporary  expe- 
dients, without  riling  to  comprehenfive 
views  of  condud.  It  betrays,  r.t  tlie  fame 
time-,  a  daftardly  fpirit.  It  is  the  reiource 
of  one  who  wants  courage  to  avov/  his  de- 
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iigns,  or  to  reft  upon  himfelf.  Whereas, 
opennefs  of  character  difplavs  that  generous 
boldnefs,  which  ought  to  diftinguifh  youth. 
To  fet  out  in  the  world  with  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  a  crafty  attention  to  intereft,  be- 
tokens one  who  is  deftined  for  creeping 
through  the  inferior  walks  of  life:  but  to 
give  an  early  preference  to  honour  above 
gain,  when  they  ftand  in  competition;  to  de- 
ipife  every  advantage,  which  cannot  be  at- 
tained without  difhoneft  arts ;  to  brook  no 
meannefs,  and  to  ftoop  to  no  diffimulation; 
are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind,  the  pre- 
fages  of  future  eminence  and  diftinftion  in 
life.  At  the  fame  time  this  virtuous  fince- 
rity  is  perfeftly  confiftent  with  the  moft  pru- 
dent vigilance  and  caution.  It  is  oppofed  to 
cunning,  not  to  true  wifdom.  It  is  not  the 
fimplicity  of  a  weak  and  improvident,  but 
the  candour  of  an  enlarged  and  noble  mind; 
of  one  who  fcorns  deceit,  becaufe  he  accounts 
it  both  bafe  and  unprofitable;  and  who  feeks 
no  difguife,  becaufe  he  needs  ix)ne  to  hide 
him.  Blair. 


§  35.     Bene'volence  and  Humanity. 

Youth  is  the  proper  feafon  of  cultivating 
the  benevolent  and  humane  afFeftions.  As  a 
great  part  of  your  happinefs  is  to  depend  on 
the  conneftions  which  you  form  with  others, 
it  is  of  high  importance  that  you  acquire  be- 
times the  temper  and  the  manners  which  will 
render  fuch  connexions  com.fortable.  Let  a 
fcnfe  of  juftice  be  the  foundation  of  all  your 
focial  qualities.  In  your  moft  early  inter- 
courfe  with  the  world,  and  even  in  your 
youthful  amufements,  let  no  unfairnefs  be 
found.  Engrave  on  your  mind  that  facred 
rule,  of  '  doing  in  all  things  to  others,  ac- 
cording as  you  wifl:  that  they  fliould  do  unto 
you.'  For  this  end,  imprefs  yourfelves  with 
a  deep  fenfe  of  the  original  and  natural 
equality  of  men.  Whatever  advantages  of 
birth  or  fortune  you  poffefs,  never  difplay 
them  with  an  oftentatious  fuperiority.  Leave 
the  fubordinations  of  rank,  to  regulate  the 
intercourfe  of  more  advanced  j^ears.  At 
prefcnt  it  becomes  you  to  aft  among  your 
corupanions,  as  man  with  man.  Remember 
how  unknown  to  you  are  the  viciffitudes  of 
the  world ;  and  how  often  they,  on  whom 
ignorant  and  contemptuous  young  men  once 
looked  down  with  fcorn,  have  rifen  to  be 
their  fuperiors  in  future  years.  Compaffion 
is  an  emotion  of  which  you  never  ought  to 
be  afhamed.  Graceful  in  youth  is  the  tear 
of  fympathy,  and  the  heart  that  melts  at  the 
tale  of  woe.  Let  not  eafe  and  indulgence 
contraft  your  affeclions,  and  wrap  }-ou  up  in 
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feliifh  enjoyment.  Accuftom  yourfelves  to 
think  of  the  diftrefles  of  human  life;  of  the 
folitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  the 
weeping  orphan.  Never  fport  with  pain  I 
anddiftrefs,  in  any  of  your  amufements;  nor 
treat  even  the  meaneft  infect  with  wanton 
cruelty.  Ihid, 

§  34.     Courte/j  and  engaging  Manners. 

In  order  to  render  yourfelves  amiable  in 
fociety,  correft  every  appearance  of  harfn- 
nefs  in  behaviour.  Let  that  courtefy  dif- 
tinguifh your  demeanour,  which  fprings  not 
fo  much  from  fludied  politenefs,  as  from  a 
mild  and  gentle  heart.  Follow  the  cuftoms 
of  the  world  in  matters  indifferent ;  but  flop 
when  they  become  fmful.  Let  your  man-  , 
ners  be  fimple  and  natural;  and  of  courfe 
they  will  be  engaging.  Affeftation  is  certain 
deformity.  By  forming  yourfelves  on  fan^ 
taftic  models,  and  vying  with  one  another  in 
every  reigning  folly,  the  young  begin  with 
being  ridiculous,  and  end  in  being  vicious 
and  immoral.  Ibid. 

§  35.   Temperance  in  Plcafure  recommended. 

Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to 
temperance  in  pleafure.  Let  me  admonifh 
them,  to  beware  of  that  rock  on  which 
thoufands,  from  race  to  race,  continue  to 
fplit.  The  love  of  pleafure,  natural  to  man 
in  every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at  this  age 
with  excefTive  ardour.  Novelty  adds  freib 
charms,  as  yet,  to  every  gratification.  The 
world  appears  to  fpread  a  continual  feaft ; 
and  health,  vigour,  and  high  fpirits,  invite 
them  to  partake  of  it  without  rellraint.  In 
vain  we  warn  them  of  latent  dangers.  Reli- 
gion is  accufed  of  infufferable  feverity,  in 
prohibiting  enjoyment ;  and  the  old,  when 
they  offer  their  admonition,  are  upbraided 
with  having  forgot  that  they  once  were 
young. — And  yet,  my  friends,  to  what  do 
the  conflraints  of  religion,  and  the  counfels 
of  age,  with  refpeft  to  pleafure,  amount } 
They  may  all  be  comprized  in  a  few  words 
■ — not  to  hurt  yourfelves,  and  not  to  hurt 
others,  by  your  purfuit  of  pleafure.  Within 
thefe  bounds,  pleafure  is  lawful;  beyond 
them  it  becomes  criminal,  becaufe  it  is  rui- 
nous. Are  thefe  reftraints  any  other  than 
what  a  wife  man  would  choofe  to  impofe  on 
himfelf?  We  call  you  not  to  renounce 
pleafure,  but  to  enjoy  it  in  fafety.  Inftead 
of  abridging  it,  we  exhort  you  to  purfue  it 
on  an  extenfive  plan.  We  propofe  meafures 
for  fecuring  its  poiTelfionj  and  for  prolonging 
its  duration. 

Jh-d. 
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i  ^6.  }VJoatenjer  ^violates  Nature,  cannot  af- 
ford true  Pleafure. 
Confult  your  whole  nature.  Confider 
ycurfclves  not  only  as  fenfitive,  but  as  ra- 
tional beings ;  not  only  as  rational,  but 
focial ;  not  only  as  focial,  but  immortal. 
Whatever  violates  your  nature  in  any  of 
thefe  reipefts,  cannot  afFord  true  pleafure; 
any  more  than  that  which  undermines  an 
eflential  part  of  the  vital  fyftem,  can  pro- 
mote health.  For  the  truth  of  this  con- 
clufion,  we  appeal,  not  merely  to  the  au- 
.thority  of  religion,  nor  to  the  teftimony  of 
the  aged,  but  to  yourfelves,  and  your  ov/n 
experience.  We  aflc,  whether  you  have  not 
found,  that  in  a  courfe  of  criminal  excefs, 
your  pleafure  was  more  than  compenfated 
by  fucceeding  pain  ?  Whether,  if  not  from 
every  particular  inftance,  yet  from  every 
habit,  at  leaft,  of  unlawful  gratification, 
there  did  not  fpring  fome  thorn  to  wound 
you ;  there  did  not  arife  fome  confequcnce 
to  make  you  repent  of  it  in  the  iffue  ?  How 
long  will  you  repeat  the  fame  roundof  per- 
nicious folly,  and  tamely  expofe  jourfelves 
to  be  caught  in  the  fame  fnare  ?  If  you  have 
any  confideration,  or  any  firmnefs  left,  avoid 
temptations,  for  which  you  have  found  your- 
felves unequal,  with  as  much  care  as  you 
would  Ihun  peftilential  infeftion.  Break  off 
all  connexions  with  the  loofe  and  profligate. 
Blair. 
§   37,     Irregular  Pleafures. 

By  the  unhappy  excefles  of  irregular  plea- 
fures in  youth,  how  many  amiable  difpofi- 
tions  are  corrupted  or  deftroyedi  How  many 
rifmg  capacities  and  powers  are  fuppreffed  ! 
How  many  flattering  hopes  of  parents  and 
friends  are  totally  extinguiflied !  Who  but  muft 
drop  a  tear  over  human  nature,  when  he  be- 
holds that  morning,  which  arofe  fo  bright, 
overcafl:  with  fuch  untimely  darknefs ;  that 
good-humour,  which  once  captivated  all 
hearts,  that  vivacity  which  fparkled  in  every 
company,  thofe  abilities  which  were  fitted 
for  adorning  the  higheft  ftations,all  facrificed 
at  the  fhrine  of  low  fenfuality ;  and  one  who 
was  formed  for  running  the  fair  career  of 
life  in  the  midfl:  of  public  efteem,  cut  off  by 
kis  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his  courfe;  or 
funk  for  the  whole  of  it  into  infignificancy 
and  contempt! — Thefe,  O  finful  Pleafure, 
are  thy  trophies !  It  is  thus  that,  co-operat- 
ing with  the  foe  of  God  and  man,  thou  de- 
gradeft  human  honour,  and  blafteft  the  open- 
ing profpefts  of  human  felicity !  Ibid, 
§  38.    Indujiry  arid  Application. 

DiligencCj  induftry,  and  proper  improve* 
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ment  of  time,  are  material  duties  of  the 
young.  To  no  purpofe  are  they  endowed 
with  the  beft  abilities,  if  they  want  aftivity 
for  exerting  them.  Unavailing,  in  this  cafe, 
will  be  every  direftion  that  can  be  given 
them,  either  for  their  temporal  or  fplrltual 
welfare.  In  youth,  the  habits  of  induftry 
are  moft  eafily  acquired :  in  youth  the  in- 
centives to  It  are  ftrongeft,  from  ambltloa 
and  from  duty,  from  emulation  and  hope, 
from  all  the  profpefts  which  the  beginning 
of  life  affords.  If,  dead  to  thefe  calls,  you 
already  languifli  in  llothful  inaftlon,  what 
will  be  able  to  quicken  the  more  fiugo-ifh 
current  of  advancing  years  ?  Induftry  is  not 
only  the  inftrument  of  improvement,  but  the 
foundation  of  pleafure.  Nothing  is  fo  op- 
pofite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  as  the 
relaxed  and  feeble  ftate  of  an  Indolent  mind. 
He  who  is  a  ftranger  to  induftry,  may  pof. 
fefs,  but  he  cannot  enjoy.  For  it  is  labour 
only  which  gives  the  rel'ilh  to  pleafure.  It 
is  the  appointed  vehicle  of  every  good  man. 
It  is  the  indifpenfible  condition  of  our  pof- 
feffing  a  found  mind  in  a  found  body.  Sloth 
is  fo  inconfiftent  with  both,  that  it  is  hard 
to  determine,  whether  it  be  a  greater  foe  to 
virtue,  or  to  health  and  happinefs.  Inadivc 
as  it  is  in  itfelf,  its  erTefts  are  fatally  power- 
ful. Though  it  appear  a  flowly-flowing 
ftream,  yet  it  undermines  all  that  is  ftablc 
and  ilourifhlng.  It  not  only  faps  the  foun- 
dation of  every  virtue,  but  pours  upon  you 
a  deluge  of  crimes  and  evils.  It  is  like 
water  which  firil  putrefies  by  ftagnation,  and 
then  fends  up  noxious  vapours,  and  fills  the 
atm.ofphere  with  death.  Fly,  therefore, 
from  idlenefs,  as  the  certain  parent  both  of 
guilt  and  of  ruin.  And  under  Idlenefs  I  in- 
clude, not  mere  inaftion  only,  but  all  that 
circle  of  trifling  occupations.  In  which  too 
many  faunter  a\vay  their  youth ;  perpetually 
engaged  in  frivolous  foclety,  or  public  a- 
mufements ;  In  the  labours  of  drefs,  or  the 
oftentation  of  their  perfons— Is  this  the 
foundation  which  you  lay  for  future  ufeful- 
nefs  and  efteem  ?  "^y  fuch  accompliftiments 
do  you  hope  to  recommend  yourfelves  to  the 
thmkmg  part  of  the  world,  and  to  anfwer 
the  expectations  of  your  friends  and  your 
country  ? — Amufements  youth  requires :  it 
were  vain.  It  were  cruel,  to  prohibit  them. 
But,  though  allowable  as  the  relaxation, 
txhey  are  moft  culpable  as  the  bufinefs,  of 
the  young.  For  they  then  become  the  gulph 
of  time,  and  the  poifon  of  the  mind.  They 
foment  bad  paffions.  They  weaken  the 
manly  powers.  They  fink  the  native  vigour 
of  youth  into  contemptible  efieminac}-.   lb. 
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^  3g.  The  Employment  of 'Time. 
Redeeming  your  time  from  fuch  dange- 
rous waile,  feek  to  fill  it  with  employments 
which  j^ou  may  review  with  fatisfaftion. 
The  acquifition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
moil  honourable  occupations  of  youth.  The 
defire  of  it  difcovers  a  liberal  mind,  and  is 
connefted  with  many  accomplifnments  and 
E>any  virtues.  But  though  your  train  of 
life  fhoiild  not  lead  you  to  ftudy,  the  courfe 
of  education  always  furnifhes  proper  em- 
ployments to  a  well-difpofed  mind.  What- 
ever you  purine,  be  emulous  to  excel.  Ge- 
nerous ambition,  and  fenfibilit)'  to  praife, 
are,  efpecialh'at  yourage,  among  the  marks 
of  virtue.  Think  not,  that  any  affluence  of 
fortune,  or  any  elevation  of  rank,  exempts 
you  from  the  duties  of  application  and  in- 
duflry.  Induftry  is  the  law  of  our  being; 
it  is  the  demand  of  nature,  of  reafon,  and 
of  God.  Remember  always,  that  the  years 
which  now  pafs  over  your  heads,  leave  per- 
Eianent  memorials  behind  them.  From  your 
dioughtlefs  minds  they  may  efcape;  but 
they  remain  in  the  remembrance  of  God. 
They  form  an  important  part  of  the  regifter 
ef  your  life.  They  will  hereafter  bear  tef- 
timony,  either  for  or  againft  you,  at  that 
dlay  when,  for  all  your  aftions,  but  parti- 
cularly for  the  employments  of  youth,  you 
muft  give  an  account  to  God.  Whether 
your  future  courfe  is  deftined  to  be  long  or 
fhort,  after  this  manner  it  iliould  commence ; 
and,  if  it  continue  to  be  thus  conducted,  its 
conclufion,  at  v.-hat  time  foever  it  arrives, 
•will  not  be  inglorious  or  unhappy.      Blair. 

^  40.  The  Nc'ccffity  of  depending  for  Succefs 
on  the  BLjJing  of  Hearven. 
Let  me  finifli  the  fubjeft,  with  recalling 
your  attention  to  tiiat  dependance  on  the 
bleffing  of  Heaven,  v/hich,  amidft  all  your 
endeavours  after  improvement,  yoa  ought 
continually  to  preferve.  It  is  too  common 
with  the  young,  even  when  they  refolve  to 
tread  the  path  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  {tt 
out  with  preuimptuous  confidence  in  them- 
felves.  'rruiting  to  their  own  abilities  for 
carrying ihem  fuccefsfully  through  life,  they 
are  carelefs  of  applying  to  God,  or  of  de- 
riving any  affiftancs  from  what  they  are  apt 
to  reckon  the  gloomy  difcipline  of  religion. 
Alas  1  how  little  do  they  know  the  dangers 
which  await  them  !  Neither  human  wifdom, 
nor  human  virtue,  unfupported  by  religion, 
are  equal  for  the  trying  fituations  which 
often  occur  in  liie.  By  the  ihock  of  temp- 
tation, how  frequently  have  the  ra'oit  virtu- 
ous intentions  been  overthrown !  Under  the 


prefTure  of  difafl:er,how  often  has  thegreateft 
conRancy  funk  !  Deflitute  of  the  favour  of 
God,  you  are  in  no  better  fituation,  with 
all  your  boafted  abilities,  than  orphans  left: 
to  wander  in  a  tracklefs  defert,  without  any 
guide  to  conduct  them,  or  any  fhelter  to 
cover  them  from  the  gathering  ftorm.  Cor- 
rect, then,  this  ill-founded  arrogance.  Ex- 
peft  not  that  your  happinefs  can  be  inde- 
pendent of  him  who  made  you.  By  faith 
and  repentance,  apply  to  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  By  piety  and  prayer,  feek  th© 
proteftion  of  the  God  of  Heaven.       Ibid. 

§  41.  The  NeceJJity  of  an  early  and  chfe 
Application  to  Wifdom. 
It  is  neceffary  to  habituate  our  minds,  in 
our  younger  years,  to  fome  employment 
which  may  engage  our  thoughts,  and  fill  the 
capacity  of  the  foul  at  a  riper  age.  For„ 
however  we  may  roam  in  youth  irom  folly 
to  folly,  too  volatile  for  reft,  too  foft  and 
effeminate  for  indultry,  ever  ambitious  to 
make  a  fplendid  figure ;  yet  the  time  will 
come  when  we  fhail  outgrow  the  relifli  of 
childifh  amufements;  and,  if  we  are  not 
provided  with  a  tafte  for  nnanly  fatis factions 
to  fucceed  in  their  room,  we  muft  of  courfe 
become  miferable,  at  an  age  more  difficult 
to  be  pleafed.  While  men,  however  un- 
thinking and  unemployed,  enjoy  an  inex- 
hauftible  flow  of  vigorous  fpirits ;  a  conftant 
fucceflion  of.gay  ideas,  which  flatter  and 
fport  in  the  brain,  makes  them  pkafed  with 
themfclvcs,  and  with  every  frolic  as  trifling 
as  themfelves :  but,  when  the  ferment  of 
their  blood  abates,  and  the  frefhnefs  of  their 
youth,  like  the  morning  ^^w,  pafTes  away, 
their  fpirits  flag  for  want  of  entertainments 
more  fatisfaftory  in  themfelves,  and  moje 
fuited  to  a  manly  age ;  and  the  foul,  from  a 
fprightly  impertinence,  from  quick  fenfa- 
tions,  and  florid  defires,  fubfidesinto  a  dead 
calm,  and  finks  into  a  flat  ftupidity.  The 
fire  of  a  glowing  imagination  (the  property 
of  youth)  may  make  folly  look  pleafing,  and 
lend  a  beauty  to  objefts,  which  have  none 
inherent  in  them  ;  juft  as  the  fun-beams  may- 
paint  a  cloud,  and  diverfify  it  with  beauti- 
ful ftains  of  light,  however  dark,  unfub- 
ftantial,  and  empty  in  itfelf.  But  nothing 
can  ffiine  with  undirainifhed  luftre,  but  re- 
ligion and  knowledge,  v/hich  are  effentially 
and  intrinfically  bright.  Take  it  therefore 
for  granted,  which  you  will  find  by  experi- 
ence, that  nothing  can  be  long  entertaining, 
but  what  is  in  fome  meafure  beneficial ;  be- 
caufe  nothing  elfe  will  bear  a,  calm  and  fedate 
review. 
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You  may  be  fancied  for  a  while,  upon 
the  account  of  good-nature,  the  infeparable 
attendant  upon  a  flufli  of  fanguine  health, 
and  a  fuhaefs  of  youthful  fpirits :  but  you 
will  find,  inprocefsof  time,  that  among  the 
wife  and  good,  ufelefs  good-nature  is  the 
objeft  of  pity,  ill-nature  of  hatred ;  bat 
nature  beautified  and  improved  by  an  affera- 
blage  of  moral  and  intelledual  endowments, 
is  the  only  objed  of  a  folid  and  lafting 
cfteem.  Seed. 

^  42.     The    Unhappinejs    con fe quint    on   the 
Negled  of  early  impro'vhig  the  Mind. 

There  is  not  a  greater  inlet  to  mifery  and 
vices  of  all  kinds,  than  the  not  knowing 
how  to  pafs  our  vacant  hours.  For  what 
remains  to  be  done,  when  the  firft  part  of 
their  lives,  who  are  not  brought  up  to  any 
manual  employment,  is  flipt  away  without 
an  acquired  relifh  for  reading,  or  tafte  for 
other  rational  fatisfadions  ?  That  they  fhould 
purfue  their  pleafures  ? — But,  religion  apart, 
common  prudence  will  v.arn  theni  to  tie  up 
the  wheel  as  they  begin  to  go  down  the  hill 
of  life.  Shall  the}' then  apply  thcmfelves  to 
their  ftudies  ?  Alas!  the  feed-time  is  already 
paft :  niie  enterprizing  and  fpirited  ardour 
of  youth  being  over,  without  having  been 
applied  to  thofe  valuable  purpofes  for  which 
it  was  given,  all  ambition  of  excelling  upon 
generous  and  laudable  fchemes  quite  Mag- 
nates. If  they  have  not  fome  poor  expedi- 
ent to  deceive  the  time,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  to  deceive  themfelves,  the  length 
of  a  day  will  feem  tedious  to  them,  who, 
perhaps,  have  the  unreafonablenefs  to  com- 
plain of  the  fhortnefs  of  life  in  general. 
VvT.fn  the  former  part  of  our  life  has  been 
nothing  but  vanity,  the  latter  end  of  it  can 
be  nothing  but  vexation.  In  ihort,  we  muft 
be  miferable,  without  fome  employment  to 
fix,  or  fome  amufement  to  dillipate  our 
thoughts ;  the  latter  we  cannot  command  in 
all  places,  nor  relifli  at  all  times ;  and  there- 
fore there  is  an  abfolute  neceffity  for  the 
former.  We  may  purfue  this  or  that  new 
pleafure  ;  we  may  be  fond  for  a  while  of  a 
new  acquifition ;  but  when  the  graces  of 
novelty  are  worn  off,  and  the  brilknefs  of 
our  firft  defire  is  over,  the  tranfition  is  very 
qiiifk  and  fudden,  from  an  eager  fondnefs 
to  a  cool  indifference.  Hence  there  is  a 
reftlefs  agitation  in  our  minds.  Hill  craving 
fomething  new,  ftill  unfatisfied  with  it,  when 
polfeffedj  till  melancholy  increafes,  as  we 
advance  in  years,  like  ihadows  lengthening 
towards  the  cicfe  of  day. 

Hence  it  is,  that  men  of  this  ftamp  are 


continually  complaining  that  the  times  are 
altered  for  the  worfe :  Becaufe  the  fpright^ 
linefs  of  their  youth  reprefented  every  thing 
in  the  moft  engaging  light ;  and  when  men 
are  in  high  good  humour  with  themfelves, 
they  are  apt  to  be  fo  with  all  around ;  the 
face  of  nature  brightens  up,  and  the  fun 
Ihines  with  a  more  agreeable  luftre:  bat 
w-hen  old-age  has  cut  them  off  from  the  en- 
joyment of  falfe  pleafures,  and  habitual  vice 
has  given  them  a  diftafte  for  the  only  true 
and  lafting  delights ;  when  a  retrofped  of 
their  paft  lives  prefents  nothing  to  view  but 
one  wide  traft  of  uncultivated  ground;  a 
foul  diftempered  with  fpleen,  reraorfe,  and. 
an  infenfibility  of  each  rational  fatisfaftion, 
darkens  and  difcolours  every  ofejed ;  and  the 
change  is  not  in  the  times,  but  in  them, 
vv'ho  have  been  forfaken  by  thofe  gratifica- 
tions which  they  would  not  forfake. 

How  much  othcrwife  is  it  with  thofe,. 
who  have  laid  up  an  inexhauftible  fupd  of 
knowledge!  When  a  man  has  been  laving 
out  that  time  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  great 
and  important  truth,  v/hich  others  waiie  in 
a  circle  of  gay  follies,  he  is  confclous  of 
having  afted  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature  j 
and  from  that  confcioufnefs  there  refuits 
that  ferene  complacency,  which,  though 
not  fo  violent,  is  much  preferable  to  the 
pleafures  of  the  animal  life.  He  can  travel 
on  from  ftrength  to  ftrength :  for,  in  lite- 
rature as  in  war,  each  new  conqueft  which 
he  gains,  impowers  him  to  pufh  his  con- 
quefts  ftill  farther,  and  to  enlarge  the  em- 
pire of  reafon  :  thus  he  is  ever  in  a  progref? 
five  ftate,  ftill  making  new  acquirements* 
ftill  animated  with  hopes  of  future  dif- 
coveries.  Uid, 

§  43.  Great  Talents  not  requijtiefor  the  com" 
moji  Duties  of  Life. 
Some  may  alledge,  in  bar  to  what  I  have 
faid,  as  an  excufe  for  their  indolence,  the 
want  of  proper  .talents  to  make  any  progrefs 
in  learning.  To.  which  I  anfwer',  that  few 
ftations  require  uncommon  abilities  to  dii^ 
charge  them  well ;  for  the  ordinary  offices 
of  life,  tjiat  fliare  of  apprehenfion  which  falls 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  provided  we  im- 
prove it,  will  ferve  well  enough.  Bright 
and  fparkling parts  are  like  diamonds,  which 
m^y  adorn  the  proprietor,  but  arc  not  necef- 
fary  for  the  good  of  the  world :  whereas 
common  feiofe  is  like  current  coin  ;  we  have 
every  day,  in  the  oa-dinary  occurrences  of 
life,  occalion  for  it ;  and  if  we  would  but 
call  it  into  aftion,  it  would  carry  us  much 
greater  lengths  thaa  v/e  feem  to  be  aware  of. 

Men 
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Men  may  extol,  as  much  as  they  pleafe, 
fine,  exalted,  and  fuperior  fenfe ;  yet  com- 
mon fenfe,  if  attended  with  humility  and 
induftry,  is  the  beft  guide  to  beneficial  truth, 
and  the  beft  prefervative  againft  any  fatal 
errors  in  knowledge,  and  notorious  mifcon- 
dufts  in^  life.     For  none  are,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  more  liable  to  error,  than  thofe 
who  have  a  diftaftc  for  plain  fober  fenfe  and 
dry  reafoning;  which  yet  is  the  cafe  of  thofe 
whofe  warm  and  elevated  imagination,  whofe 
uncommon  fire  and  vivacity,  make  them  in 
love  with  nothing  but  what   is   ftriking, 
marvellous,  and  dazzling:  for  great  wits, 
like  great  beauties,  look  upon  mere  efteem 
2s  a  flat  infipid  thing;  nothing  lefs  than 
admiration  will  content  them.     To  gain  the 
good-will  of  mankind,  by  being  ufeful  to 
them,  is,  in  their  opinion,   a   poor,   low, 
groveling  aim ;  their  ambition  is,  to  draw 
the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  them,  by  daz- 
zling and  furprizing  them ;  a  temper  which 
draws  them  off  from  the  love  of  truth,  and 
confeqaently  fubjefts  them   to  grofs    mif- 
takes  :  for  they  will  not  love  truth  as  fuch ; 
they  will  love  it  only  when  it  happens  to  be 
furprizing  and  uncommon,  which  few  im- 
portant truths  are.     The  love  of  novelty 
.will  be   the  predominant  paffion ;   that  of 
truth  will  only  influence  them,  when  it  does 
hot  interfere  with  it.  Perhaps  nothing  fooner 
mifleads  men  out  of  the  road  of  truth,  than 
to  have  the  wild,  dancing  light  of  a  bright 
imagination  playing  before  them.     Perhaps 
they  have  too  much  life  and  fpirit  to  have 
patience  enough  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  a 
fubjeft,and  trace  up  every  argument,  through 
a  long  tedious  procefs,  to  its  original.     Per- 
haps they  have  that  delicacy  of  make  which 
£ts  them  for  a  fwift  and  fpeedy  race,  but 
does  not  enable  them  to  carry  a  great  weight, 
or  to  go  through  any  long  journey ;  whereas' 
men  ot  fewer  ideas,  who  lay  them  in  order, 
compare  and  examine  them,  and  go  on,  ftep 
by  ftep,  in  a  gradual  chain  of  thinking, 
make  up  by  induftry  and  caution  what  they 
want  m  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion.  •   Be  not 
difcouraged,  if  you  do  not  meet  with  fuccefs 
at  firft.     Obferve,  (for  it  lies  within  the 
compafs  of  any  man's  obfervation)  that  he 
who  has  been  long  habituated  to  one  kind 
of  knowledge,  is  utterly  at  a  lofs  in  another, 
to  which  he  is  unaccuftomed :  till,  by  re- 
peated efforts,  he  finds  a  progreffive  opening 
of  his  faculties;  and  then  he  wonders  how 
he  could  be  fo  long  in  finding  out  a  con- 
neftion  of  ideas,  which,  to  a  pradifed  un- 
derftanding,  is  very  obvious.    But  by  ne- 
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gleding  to  ufe  your  faculties,  you  will,  in 
time,  lofe  the  very  power  of  ufing  them. 

Seed, 

§  44.     Iiic/:>es  or  Fortune  no  Excn/e  to  exempt 

any  from  Study. 
.  Others  there  are,  who  plead  an  exemp- 
tion from  ftudy,  becaufe  their  fortune  makes 
them  independent  of  the  world,  and  they 
need  not  be  beholden  to  it  for  a  mainte- 
nance—that IS,  becaufe  their  fituation  in  life 
exempts  them  from  the  necefTity  of  fpendin^ 
their  time  m  fervile  offices  and  hardfhips^ 
therefore  they  may  difpofe  of  it  juft  as  they 
pleafe.  It  is  to  imagine,  becaufe  God  has 
empowered  them  to  fmgle  out  the  beft  means 
of  employing  their  hours,  viz.  in  reading, 
meditation;  in  the  higheft  inftances  of  piefv 
and  chanty :  therefore  they  may  throw  them 
away  in  a  round  of  impertinence,  vanity, 
and  folly.  The  apoftle's  rule,  '  that  if  anv' 
man  vyill  not  work,  neither  Ihould  he  eat/ 
extends  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor;  only 
fuppoling,  that  there  are  diffbrent  kinds  of 
work  afTigned  to  each.  The  reafon  is  the 
fame  in  both  cafes,  viz.  that  he  who  will 
do  no  good,  ought  not  to  receive  or  enioy 
any.  _  As  we  are  all  joint  traders  and  part- 
ners in  life,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  any  fliare 
m  the  common  ftock  of  happinefs  who 
does  not  endeavour  to  contribute  his  quota 
or  allotted  part  to  it:  the  public  happinefs 
being  nothing  but  the  fum  total  of  each  in- 
dividual  s  contribution  to  it.  An  eafy  for 
tune  does  not  fet  men  free  from  labour  and 
induftry  m  general;  it  only  exempts  them 
from  fome  particular  kinds  of  labour:  it  is 
not  a  olefting  as  it  gives  them  liberty  to  do 
nothing  at  all;  but  as  it  gives  them  liberty 

the  moft  ennobling  exercifes,  and  the  moft 

theCS-^'"'^.^''^-™'^''''^^P'''^^""°f^r"fh> 
the  praftice  of  virtue,  the  fervice  of  God 

who  giveth  them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy, 
n  fliort,  the  doing  and  being  even^  thin^ 
that  IS  commendable;  though  nothing  merely 
m  order  to  be  commended.  That  time 
wmch  others  muft  employ  in  tilling  the 
groundfwhich  often  deceives  their  expeda! 
lonj  with  the  fweat  of  their  brow,  the.^^  may 
lay  out  m  cultivating  the  mind,  a  foil  al- 
ways grateful  to  the  care  of  the  tiller.— The 
fum  of  what  I  would  fay,  is  this:  That 
though  you  are  not  confined  to  any  parti! 
cular  calling,  yet  you  have  a  general  one  - 
which  IS,  to  watch  over  your  heart,  and  to 

ot  ail  thoie  accomphfhments^an  enlarged 
compafc 
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compafs  of  thought,  that  flowing  humanity 
and  generofity,  which  are  neceffary  to  be- 
come a  great  fortune;  and  of  all  thofe  per- 
fedions,  viz.  moderation,  humility,  and 
temperance,  which  are  neceflary  to  bear  a 
fmall  one  patiently ;  but  efpecially  it  is  your 
duty  to  acquire  a  tafte  for  thofe  pleafures, 
which,  after  they  are  tailed,  go  off  agree- 
ably, and  leave  behind  them  a  grateful  and 
delightful  flavour  on  the  mind.  Seed. 

^  ^r.  The  Pleafures  refulting  from  a  prudent 
Ufe  of  our  Faculties. 
Happy  that  man,  who,  unembarraffed  by 
Tulgar  cares,  mafter  of  himfelf,  his  time, 
and  fortune,  fpends  his  time  in  making  him- 
felf wifer,  and  his  fortune  in  making  others 
(and  therefore  himfelf)  happier :  who,  as  the 
will  and  underftanding  are  the  two  ennobling 
faculties  of  the  foul,  thinks  himfelf  not  com- 
plete, till  his  underftanding  be  beautified 
with  the  valuable  furniture  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  his  will  enriched  with  every  vir- 
tue :  who  has  furnifhed  himfelf  with  all  the 
advantages  to  relifli  folitude,  and  enliven 
converfation ;  when  ferious,  not  fullen ;  and 
when  chearful,  not  indifcreetly  gay;  his 
ambition,  not  to  be  admired  for  a  falfe  glare 
of  greatnefs,  but  to  be  beloved  for  the  gentle 
and  fober  luftre  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 
The  greateft  minifter  of  ftate  has  not  more 
bufinefs  to  do  in  a  public  capacity,  than  he, 
and  indeed  every  man  elfe  may  find  in  the 
retired  and  ftill  fcenes  of  life.  Even  in  his 
private  walks,  every  thing  that  is  vifible 
convinceth  him  there  is  prefent  a  Being  in- 
vifible.  Aided  by  natural  philofophy,  he 
reads  plain  legible  traces  of  the  Divinity  in 
every  thing  he  meets :  he  fees  the  Deity  in 
every  tree,  as  well  as  Mofes  did  in  the  burn- 
ing bufli,  though  not  in  fo  glaring  a  man- 
ner :  and  when  he  fees  him,  he  adores  him 
with  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart.     Ibid. 

J  46.  On  juflly  'valuing  and  djily  vfing  the 
Ad'vantages  enjoyed  in  a  Place  of  Education. 
One  confiderable  advantage  is,  that  re- 
gular method  of  ftudy,  too  much  neglefted 
in  other  places,  which  obtains  here.  No- 
thing is  more  common  elfewhere,  •  than  for 
perfons  to  plunge,  at  once,  into  the  very 
depth  of  fcience,  (far  beyond  their  own) 
without  having  learned  the  firfl:  rudiments : 
nothing  more  common,  than  for  fome  to 
pafs  themfelves  upon  the  world  for  great 
Icholars,  by  the  help  of  univerfal  Diftion- 
aries.  Abridgements,  and  Indexes;  by  which 
means  they  gain  an  ufelefs  fmattering  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  juft  enough  to 
enable  them  to  talk  fluently,  or  rather  im- 


pertinently, upon  moft  fubjefts ;  but  not  to 
think  juftly  and  deeply  upon  any :  like  thofe 
who  have  a  general  fuperficial  acquaintance 
with  almoft  every  body.  To  cultivate  an 
intimate  and  entire  friendfl^ip  with  one  of 
two  worthy  perfons,  would  be  of  more  fer- 
vice  to  them.  The  true  genuine  way  to 
make  a  fubftantial  fcholar,  is  what  takes 

place^  here, to  begin  with  thofe  general 

principles  of  reafoning,  upon  which  all 
fcience  depends,  and  which  give  a  light  to 
every  part  of  literature;  to  make  gradual 
advances,  a  flow  but  fure  procefs;  to  travel 
gently,  with  proper  guides  to  diredt  us, 
through  the  mofl:  beautiful  and  fruitful  re- 
gions of  knowledge  in  general,  before  we 
fix  ourfelves  in,  and  confine  ourfelves  to  any 
particular  province  of  it ;  it  being  the  great 
fecret  of  education,  not  to  make  a  man  a 
complete  mafler  of  any  branch  of  fcience, 
but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  open- 
nefs,  and  extent,  which  fliall  empower  him 
to  mafter  it,  or  indeed  any  other,  whenever 
he  fluall  turn  the  bent  of  his  ftudies  that  way  ; 
which  is  beft  done,  by  fetting  before  him' 
in  his  earlier  years,  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  intelleftual  world :  whereas,  an  early 
and  entire  attachment  to  one  particular  call- 
ing, narrows  the  abilities  of  the  mind  to  that 
degree,  that  he  can  fcarce  think  out  of  that 
track  to  which  he  is  accuftomed. 

_  The  next  ad\'antage  I  ftiall  mention  is,  a 
diredion  in  the  choice  of  authors  upon  the 
moft  material  fubjeds.  p^or  it  is  perhaps  a 
great  truth,  that  learning  might  be  reduced 
to  a  much  narrower  compafs,  if  one  were  to 
read  none  but  original  authors,  thofe  who 
write  chiefly  from  their  own  fund  of  fenfe, 
without  treading  fervilcly  in  the  fteps  of 
others. 

Here,  too,  a  generous  emulation  quickens 
our  endeavours,  and  the  friend  improves  the 
fcholar.  The  tedioufnefs  of  the  way  to 
truth  is  fenfibly  beguiled  by  having  fellow- 
travellers,  who  keep  an  even  pace  with  us : 
each  light  difpenfcs  a  brighter  flame,  by 
mixing  its  focial  rays  with  thofe  of  others. 
Here  v/e  live  fequeftered  from  noife  and 
hurry,  far  from  the  great  fcene  of  bufinefs, 
vanity,  and  idlenefs;  our  hours  are  all  our 
own.  Here  it  is,  as  in  the  Athenian  torch- 
race,  vi^here  a  feries  of  m.en  have  fucceffively 
tranfmitted  from  one  to  another  the  torch  of 
knowledge;  and  no  fooner  has  one  quitted 
it,  but  another  equally  able  takes  the  lamp, 
to  difpenfe  light  to  all  within  its  fphere  *. 

Ibid, 

*  —Quafi  curfores,  vita  lampada  tradunt. 

Lucretius, 

§  47* 
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§  47.  Dijdpline  of  the  Place  of  Education 
7iot  to  be  relaxed. 

May  none  of  us  complain,  that  the  difci- 
rline  of  the  place  is  too  ftrift :  may  we  rather 
refleft,  that  there  needs  nothing  elfe  to  make 
a  man  completely  miferable,  but  to  let  him, 
in  the  moft  dangerous  ftage  of  life,  carA-e  out 
an  happinefs  for  himfelf,  without  any  check 
upon  the  fallies  of  3-outh !  Thofe  to  whom 
you  have  been  over  indulgent,  and  perhaps 
tould  not  have  been  otherv/ife,  without  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities,  never  to  be  ufed  but 
in  defperate  cafes,  thofe  have  been  always 
the  moft  liberal  of  their  cenfures  and  invec- 
tives againft  }"0u :  they  put  one  in  mind  of 
Adonijah's  rebellion  againft  David  his  fa- 
ther; becaufe  his  father  had  not  difpleafed 
him  at  any  time,  in  faying.  Why  haft  thou 
done  fo  ? — It  is  a  certain  fign  men  want  re- 
ftraints,  when  they  are  impatient  under  any ; 
too  headftrong  to  be  governed  by  authority, 
too  weak  to  be  conducted  by  reafon. 

Seed. 


Irregularities  of  a  Feiv  bring  Cenfn\ 
on  the  Whole. 


It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  v/ho  claim 
greater  indulgences,  would  ferioiifly  refleft, 
that  the  glaring  irregularities  of  two  or  three 
members  bring  an  undiftinguiflung  cenliire 
upon  a  whole  body ;  make  a  noife  in,  and 
alarm  the  world,  as  if  all  flelh  had  here  cor- 
rupted their  ways :  whereas  the  fober,  modeft 
worth  of  a  much  greater  number,  who  here 
in  private  attend  the  duties  of  the  wife  and 
good,  muft,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  efcape 
the  notice  of  the  world.  Notorious  difor- 
ders,  how  few  foever  are  concerned,  ftrike 
upon  the  fenfes  of  fome,  and  affed  the  paf- 
fions  of  many  more;  by  which  (their  fenfes 
and  pafiions)  the  grofs  of  mankind  generally 
judge  of  things :  but  it  requires  ibme  ex- 
pence  of  refleilion,  to  which  the  bulk  of 
mankind  will  never  put  therafelves,  to  confi- 
der,  that  great  numbers  muft  have  fpent  their 
time  profitably,  formed  habits  of  juft  think- 
ing here,  and  laid  in  that  ftock  of  knowledge 
which  they  have  produced  into  view  in  a 
more  public  fphere;  that  thofe  vices,  which 
they  complain  of,  may  not  be  the  native 
growth  of  the  place,  but  imported  from  irre- 
gular and  undifciplined  families,  from  fchools, 
and  from  the  worft  of  fchools,  the  world  at 
large,  when  youth  are  entered  into  it  too 
f(?on.  Seed. 

^  45,     Diffidence  of  one's  Abilities^  an  Indi- 
cation of  good  Sc?i/e» 


Confider,  that  it  is  a  fure  indication  of 
good  fenfe  to  be  diffident  of  it.  We  then, 
and  not  till  then,  are  growing  wife,  when 
we  begin  to  difcern  how  weak  and  unwife 
we  are.  An  abfolute  perfeftion  of  under- 
ftanding  is  impoffible  :  he  makes  the  neareft 
approaches  to  it,  who  has  the  fenfe  to  dif-  I 
cern,  and  the  humility  to  acknowledge,  its  im- 
perfections. Modefty  always  fits  gracefully 
upon  youth;  it  covers  a  multitude^of  faults, 
and  doubles  the  luftre  of  every  virtue  which 
it  feems  to  hide  :  the  pcrfedions  of  men  be- 
ing like  thofe  flowers  which  appear  more 
beautiful  when  their  leaves  are  a  little  con- 
tracted and  folded  up,  than  \vhen  they  are  full 
blown,  and  difplay  themfelves,  v.-ithout  any 
refer\'e,  to  the  view. 

^Vc  are  fome  of  us  very  fond  of  knowledge, 
and  apt  to  value  ourfehes  upon  any  profici- 
ency in  the  fciences;  one  fcience,  however, 
there  is,  worth  more  than  all  the  reft,  and 
that  is,  the  fcience  of  living  well;  which  fhall 
remain,  when,  '  Whether  there  be  tongues, 
they  fhall  ceafe;  Whether  there  be  know- 
ledge, it  Ihall  vanifli  away.'  As  to  new  ■ 
notions,  and  newdoClrines,  of  which  this  age 
is  very  fruitful,  the  time  will  come,  when 
we  (hall  have  nopleafure  in  them:  nay,  the 
tunc  Hiall  come,  when  they  fhall  be  explod- 
ed, and  would  have  been  forgotten,  if  they 
had  not  been  prefenxd  in  thofe  excellent 
books,  wliich  contain  a  confutation  of  them  ; 
like  infeds  preferved  for  ages  in  amber, 
which  othcrwife  would  foon  have  returned 
to  the  common  mafs  of  things.  But  a  firm 
belief  of  C])riftianity,  and  a  practice  fuitable 
to  it,  will  fupport  and  invigorate  the  mind 
to  the  laft,  and  moft  of  all  at  laft,  at  that  im- 
portant hour,  whJch  muft  decide  our  hopes 
and  apprelienfions ;  and  thewifdom,  which, 
like  our  Saviour,  cometh  from  above,  will, 
through  his  m.crits,  bring  us  thither.  And 
indeed,  all_  our  other  ftudies  and  purfults, 
however  different,  ought  to  be  fubfervient 
to,  and  center  in  this  grand  point,  the  pur- 
fuit  of  eternal  happinefs,  by  being  good  in 
ourfelves,  and  ufeful  to  the  world.      Ibid.* 

§  50,     The  NcceJJitj  of  peculiar  Temperance 
in  Places  of  Education, 

From  a  thorough  infight  into  human  na-« 
ture,  with  a  watchful  e\'e,  and  kind  attention 
to  the  vanity  and  intemperate  heat  of  youth, 
wi^  well-wcighcd  meafures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  all  ufeful  literature,  and  the  conti- 
nual fupport  and  increafe  of  virtue  and  piety, 
have  the  wife  and  religious  inftitutors  of  the 
rules  of  conduft  and  government  in  places  of . 
education,  done  all  that  human  prudence 

could 
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could  do,  to  promote  the  moft  excellent  and 
beiieiicial  defign,  by  the  moft  rational  and 
\\  till-concerted  m.eans.  They  firft  laid  the 
foundation  well,  in  the  difcipline  and  regu- 
Lition  of  the  appetites.  They  put  them 
II  under  the  rellraint  of  whdlefome  and  frugal 
[(  rules,  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  in- 
temperance,  and  to  preclude  an  excefs  that 
vcoald  fen'e  only  to  corrupt,  inflame,  and 
torment  them.  Tliey  are  fed  with  food 
convenient  for  them;  with  iimplicity  yet 
fufficiency ;  with  a  kind  though  cautious 
hand.  By  this  means,  the  feeds  of  vice  are 
ftifled  in  their  binh ;  young  perfons  are 
here  removed  from  temptations,  to  which 
^thers,  from  a  lefs  happy  fituation,  are  too 
frequently  expofcd ;  and  by  an  early  habit  of 
temperance  and  felf-command,  they  may 
learn  either  to  prevent  all  irregular  folicita- 
tions,  or  with  eafe  to  controul  them.  Happy 
are  they  who,  by  a  thankful  enjoyment  of 
thefe  advantages,  and  a  willing  compliance 
with  thefe  rules,  lay  up  in  ftore  for  the  reft 
<>f  their  life,  virtue,  health,  and  peace  i 
Vain,  indeed,  v%^ouId  be  the  expeftation  of 
any  real  progrefs  in  intelledual  and  moral 
improvements,  were  not  the  foundation  thus 
kid  in  ftrift  regularity  and  temperance; 
were  the  fcnfual  appetites  to  be  pampered  in 
youth,  or  even  vitiated  with  that  degree  of 
indulgence  which  an  extravagant  world  may 
allow  and  call  elegance,  but  in  a  place  of 
education  would  be  downright  luxury.  The 
tafte  of  fenfual  pleafures  muft  be  checked  and 
abated  in  them,  that  they  may  acquire  a 
relifh  of  the  more  fublime  pleafures  that  re- 
fult  from  reafon  and  religion ;  that  they  may 
purfue  them  with  efFed,  and  enjoy  them 
without  avocation.  And  have  they  not  ift 
this  place  every  motive,  aftlftance,  and  en- 
couragement, to  engage  them  in  a  virtuous 
^and  moral  life,  and. lo  animate  them  in  the 
attainment  of  ufcfui  learning?  What  rank 
or  condition  of  youth  is  there,  that  has  not 
daily  and  hourly  opportunities  of  laying  in 
fupplies  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  will 
in  every  ftation  of  life  be  equally  ferviceable 
and  ornamental  to  themfeives,  and  beneficial 
to  mankind  ?  And  Inall  any  one  dare  to 
convert  a  houfe  of  difcipline  and  learning 
into  a  houfe  of  diiTolutenefs,  extravagance, 
and  riot  ?  With  what  an  aggravation  of 
guilt  do  they  load  themfeives,.  who  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  are  purfuing  their  own 
unhappinefs,  facrilegioufly  break  through  all 
the  fences  of  good  order  and  government, 
and  by  their  praftice,  feduceraent,  and  ex- 
ample, do  what  in  them  lies,  to  introduce 
into  thefe  fchools  of  frugality,  fobriety,  ssid 


temperance,  all  the  mad  vices  and  vaia 
gaieties  of  a  licentious  and  voluptuous  ao-ei 
Wliat  have  they  to  anfwer  for,  who,  while 
they  profligately  fquander  a^vay  that  moft 
precious  part  ot  time,  which  is  the  only  fea- 
lon  of  application  and  improvem'ent,  to  their 
mvn  irretrievable  lofs,  encourage  one  another 
in  an  idle  and  fenfual  courfe  of  life,  and  by 
fpreading  wide  the  contagion,  refled  a  fcaa- 
dal  upon,  and  ftrive  to  bring  into  public 
difefteem,  the  place  of  their  education,  where 
induftry,  literature,  virtue,  deccnc/,  and 
whatever  elfe  is  praife-worthy,  did  for  aees 
flourifti  and  abound?  Is  this  the  genuTne 
fruity  of  the  pious  care  of  our  anceftors,  fof 
the  fecurity  and  propagation  of  religion  arid 
good- manners,  to  the  lateft  pofterlty?  I4 
this  at  laft  the  reward  of  their  munificence? 
Or  does  this  conduct  correfpond  with  thei? 
views,  or  with  the  juft  expeftations  and  de-* 
mands  of  your  friends  and  your  country  ? 

§  51,      Valuable  Opportunities  once  loft  caun^ 

be  recalled. 
_  Nor  let  any  one  vainly  imagine,  that  tht 
time  and  valuable  opportunities  which  are 
now  loft,  can  hereafter  be  recalled  at  will ; 
or  that  he  who  has  run  out  his  youthful  days 
in  diifipation  and  pleafure,  will  have  it  in  his 
poMTr  to  ftop  when  he  pleafes,  and  make  a 
wifer  ufe  of  his  riper  years.  Yet  this  is  too 
generally  the  fallacious  hope  that  flatters  the 
youth  in  his  fenfual  indulgences,  and  leads 
him  infenfibly  on  in  the  treacherous  ways  of 
vice,  till  it  is  now  too  late  to  return.  There 
are  few,  who  at  one  plunge  fo  totally  im- 
merge  in  pleafures,  as  to  drown  at  once  all 
power  of  reafon  and  confcience  :  thev  pro- 
mife  themfeives,  that  they  can  indulge  their 
appetites  to  fuch  a  point  only,  and  caa 
check  and  turn  them  back  when  they  have 
run  their  allotted  race.  I  do  not  indeed  fa/ 
that  there  never  have  been  perfons  in  whom 
the  ftrong  ferment  of  youthful  lufts  may  have 
happily  fubfided,  and  who  may  hare 
brought  forth  fruits  of  ameudm.ent,  and  dif- 
played  many  eminent  virtues.  God  forbid ! 
that  even  the  moft  licentious  vices  of  youth 
fliould  be  abfolutely  incorrigible.  But  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  inftances  ia 
this  cafe  have  been  fo  rare,  that  it  is  very 
dangerous  for  any  one  to  truft  to  the  experi- 
ment, upon  a  prefumpdon  that  he  fhall  add 
to  the  number.  The  only  furc  way  to  make 
any  proliciency  in  a  virtuous  lif-,  is  to  fct  out 
in  it  betimes.  It  is  then,  v/hcn  our  inclina- 
tions are  trained  up  in  the  v/ay  that  they 
fhould  lead  us,  that  cuftom  fcon  makes  the 
beft  habits. the  moft  agreeable;  the  ways  of 
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wifdom  become  the  ways  of  plealantnefs,  and 
every  ftep  we  advance,'  they  grow  more  eafy 
and  more  delightful.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
when  vicious,"headftrong  appetites  are  to  be 
reclaimed,  and  inveterate  habits  to  be  cor- 
xetled,  what  fecurity  can  we  give  ourfelves, 
that  we  Ihall  have  either  inclination,  refolu- 
tion,  or  power,  to  flop  and  turn  back,  and 
recover  the  right  way  from  which  we  have 
fo  long  and  fo  widely  wandered,  and  enter 
upon  a  new  life,  when  perhaps  our  ftrength 
now  faileth  us,  and  we  know  not  how  near 
we  may  be  to  ou  r  j  ou  rney  's  end  ?  Thefe  re- 
fleftions  I  have  fuggefted  principally  for  the 
fake  of  thofe,  who  allowing  themfelves  in 
greater  indulgences  than  are  confiftent  with  a 
liberal  and  virtuous  education,  give  evident 
proofs  that  they  are  not  fufficiently  aware  of 
the  dangerous  encroachments,  and  the  pecu- 
liar deceitfulnefs  of  pleafurable  fin.  Happy 
for  them,  would  they  once  ferioufly  confider 
their  ways!  and  no  time  can  be  more  proper, 
than  when  thefe  folemn  feafons  of  recollec- 
tion and  religious  difcipline  fhould  particu- 
larly difpofe  them  to  ferioufnefs  and  thought. 
They  would  then  difcover,  that  though 
they  are  awhile  carried  gently  and  fupinely 
down  the  fmooth  ftream  of  pleafure,  yet  foon 
the  torrent  will  grow  too  violent  to  be  ftem- 
med ;  the  waves  will  arife,  and  da(h  them 
upon  rocks,  or  fink  them  in  whirlpools.  It 
is  therefore  the  part  of  prudence  to  ft  op  Ihort 
while  they  may,  and  to  divert  their  courfe 
into  a  different  channel;  which,  whatever 
obftruftions  and  difhculties  they  may  labour 
with  at  firft,  will  every  day  become  more 
prafticable  and  pleafing,  and  will  alTurcdly 
carry  them  to  a  ferene  and  fecure  haven. 
Tottie. 

5  C2.  The  Beginftings  ofE'vilio  be  rejificd. 
Think  not,  as  I  am  afraid  too  many  do, 
that  becaufe  your  paffions  have  not  hurried 
you  into  atrocious  deeds,  they  have  therefore 
wrought  no  mifchief,  and  have  left  no  fting 
behind  them.  By  a  continued  feries  of 
loofe,  though  apparently  trivial  gratifications, 
the  heart  is  often  as  thoroughly  corrupted, 
as  by  the  commifTion  of  any  one  of  thofe 
enormous  crimes  which  fpring  from  great 
ambition,  or  great  revenge.  Habit  gives  the 
pafTions  ftrength,  while  the  abfence  of  glar- 
ing guilt  feemingly  julHfies  them;  and  un- 
awakened  by  remorfe,  the  fin)ier  proceeds  in 
his  courfe,  till  he  wax  bold  in  guilt,  and  be- 
come ripe  for  ruin :  for,  by  gradual  and  latent 
fteps,  the  deftruftion  of  our  virtues  advances. 
Did  the  evil  unveil  itfelf  at  the  beginning  ; 
did  the  ftorni  which  is  to  overthrow  our 


peace,  difcover,  as  it  rofe,  all  its  horrors*' 
precautions  would  more  frequently  be  taken 
againft  it.  But  we  are  imperceptibly  be-  : 
trayed;  and  from  one  licentious  attachment, 
one  criminal  pafTion,  are,  by  a  train  of  con- 
fequences,  drawn  on  to  another,  till  the  go- 
vernment of  our  minds  is  irrecoverably  loft* 
The  enticing  and  the  odious  paflions  are,  in 
this  refpeft,  fimilar  in  their  procefs;  and, 
though  by  different  roads,  conduft  at  laft  to 
the  fame  ifTue.  Blair. 

§  53.  Order  to  be  ohfer=ved  in  Jmufeme?its, 
Obferve  order  in  your  amufements ;  that 
is,  allow  them  no  more  than  their  proper 
place ;  ftudy  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds  j 
mingle  them  in  a  temperate  fuccefTion  with 
ferious  duties,  and  the  higher  bufinefs  of  life. 
Human  life  cannot  proceed,  to  advantage, 
without  fome  meafure  of  relaxation  and  en- 
tertainment. We  require  relief  from  care. 
We  are  not  formed  for  a  perpetual  ftretch  of 
ferious  thought.  By  too  intenfe  and  conti- 
nued application,  our  feeble  powers  would 
foon  be  worn  out.  At  the  fame  time,  from 
our  propenfity  to  eafe  and  pleafure,  amufe- 
ment  proves,  among  all  ranks  of  men,  the 
moft  dangerous  foe  to  order  :  for  it  tends  in- 
ceffantly  to  ufurp  and  encroach,  to  widen  its 
territories,  to  thruft  itfelf  into  the  place  of 
more  important  concerns,  and  thereby  to 
difturb  and  counteraft  the  natural  courfe  of 
things.  One  frivolous  amufement  indulged 
out  of  feafon,  will  often  carry  perplexity  and 
confufion  through  a  long  fucceffion  of 
affairs. 

Amufements,  therefore,  though  they  be 
of  an  innocent  kind,  require  fteady  govern- 
ment, to  keep  them  within  a  due  and  limited 
province.  But  fuch  as  are  of  an  irregular 
and  vicious  nature,  require  not  to  be  govern- 
ed, but  to  be  banifhed  from  every  orderly^, 
fociety.  As  foon  as  a  man  feeks  his  happi- 
nefs  from  the  gaming-table,  the  midnight 
revel,  and  the  other  haunts  of  licentioufnefs, 
confufion  feizes  upon  him  as  its  own.  There 
will  no  longer  be  order  in  his  family,  nor 
order  in  his  affairs,  nor  order  in  his  time. 
The  moft  important  concerns  of  life  are 
abandoned.  Kven  the  order  of  nature  is  by 
fuch  perfons  inverted;  night  is  changed 
into  day,  and  day  into  night.  Charader, 
honour,  and  intereft  itfelf,  are  trampled 
under  foot.  You  may  v/ith  certainty  prog- 
nofticate  the  ruin  of  thefe  men  to  be  jufl 
at  hand.  Diforder,  arifen  to  its  height, 
has  nearly  acccmplifned  its  work.  The 
fpots  of  death  are  upon  them.  Let  every 
one  who  would  efcape  the  peftilential  con- 
tagion. 
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tagion,  fly  with  hafte  from  their  company. 
Blair. 

^4.     Order  to  he prefewed  in ymir  Society. 

Prcferve  order  in  the  arrangement  of  your 
fociety;  that  is,  entangle  not  you rfelves  in 

perpetual  and  promifcuous  crowd ;  feleft 
with  prudence  and  propriety,  thofe  with 
iwhom  you  chufe  to  aflbciate;  let  company 
land  retreat  fucceed  each  other  at  meaiured 
lintcrvals.  There  can  be  no  order  in  his 
jlife,  who  allots  not  a  due  Ihare  of  his  time 
{to  retirement  and  refledion.  He  can  neither 
iprudently  arrange  his  temporal  affairs,  nor 
iproperly  attend  to  his  fpiritual  interefts.  He 
ilives  not  to  himfelf,  but  to  tlie  world.  By 
jcontinual  diffipation,  he  is  rendered  giddy 
jand  thoughtlefs.  He  contracts  una\oidably 
(from  the  world  that  fpirit  of  diforder  and 
confufion  which  is  fo  prevalent  in  it. 

It  is  not  a  fufficient  prefervation  againft 
this  evil,  that  the  circles  of  fociety  in  which 
you  are  engaged  are  not  of  a  libertine  and 
vicious  kind.  If  they  withdraw  you  from 
that  attention  to  yourielves,  and  your  dome- 
ftic  concerns,  which  becomes  a  good  man, 
they  are  fubverlive  of  order,  and  inconfiftent 
with  your  duty.  What  is  innocent  in  itfelf, 
degenerates  into  a  crime,  liom  being  carried 
to  excefs ;  and  idle,  trifling  fociety,  is  nearly 
a-kin  to  Aich  as  is  corrupting.  One  of  the 
firft  principles  of  order  is,  to  learn  to  be  happy 
at  home.  It  is  in  domeftic  retreat  that  every 
wdfe  man  finds  his  chief  fatisfaftion.  It  is 
there  be  forms  the  plans  v/hich  regulate  his 
public  conduft.  He  who  knows  not  how  to 
enjoy  himfelf  when  alone,  can  never  be  long 
ihappy  abroad.  To  his  vacant  mind,  com- 
jpany  may  afford  a  temporary  relief;  but 
[when  forced  to  return  to  himfelf,  he  will  be 
jfo  much  more  opprefTed  and  languid. 
Whereas,  by  a  due  mixture  of  public  and 
private  life,  we  keep  free  of  the  fnares  of 
both,  and  enjoy  each  to  greater  advantage. 

Blair. 
J  5  5*.  A  due  Regard  to  Order  iieceffary  in  Bti- 

JiKefs,  Time,  Expence,  and  Amufements. 

Throughout  your  affairs,  your  time,  your 
[cxpence,  your  amufements,  your  fociety,  the 
ipnnciple  of  order  muft  be  equally  carried,  if 
you  expeft  to  reap  any  of  its  happy  fruits. 
For  if  into  any  one  of  thofe  great  depart- 
ments df  life  you  fufFer  diforder  to  enter,  it 
will  Spread  through  all  the  reft.  In  vain, 
for  inftance,  you  purpofe  to  be  orderly  in 
the  conduft  of  your  affairs,  if  you  be  irregu- 
lar in  the  diflribution  of  your  time.  In  vain 
you  attempt  to  regulate  yourexpence,  if  into 
your  amufements,  or  your  fociety,  diforder 


has  crept.  You  have  admitted  a  principle 
of  confufion  which  will  defeat  all  your  plans, 
and  perplex  and  entangle  what  you  fought 
to  arrange.  Uniformity  is  above  all  things 
neceffary  to  order.  If  you  defire  that  any 
thing  fhould  proceed  according -to  method 
and  rule,  *  let  all  things  be  done  in  order.' 

I  mull  alfo  admonilh  you,  that  in  fmall, 
as  well  as  in  great  affairs,  a  due  regard  to 
order  is  requifite.  I  mean  not,  that  you 
ought  to  look  on  thofe  minute  attentions, 
which  are  apt  to  occupy  frivolous  minds,  as 
connefled  either  with  virtue  or  wifdom  :  but 
I  exhort  you  to  remember,  that  diforder, 
like  other  immoralities,  frequently  takes  rife 
from  inconfiderable  beginnings.  They  who, 
in  the  lefier  tranfaftions  of  life,  are  totally 
negligent  of  rule,  will  be  in  hazard  of  ex- 
tending that  negligence,  by  degrees,  to  fuch 
affairs  and  duties  as  will  render  them  crimi- 
nal. Remiffnefs  grows  on  all  who  ftudy  not 
to  guard  againfl  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  fre- 
quent exercife,  that  the  habits  of  order  and 
punftuality  can  be  thoroughly  confirmed. 

Ibid. 
§  c6.    Idle-fiefs  a-voided  hy  the  Obfervation  of 
Order. 

By  attending  to  order,  you  avoid  idlenefs, 
that  moft  fruitful  fource  of  crimes  and  evils. 
Afting  upon  a  plan,  meeting  every  thing  in 
its  own  place,  you  conftantly  find  innocent 
and  ufeful  employment  for  time.  You  are 
never  at  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  your  hours, 
or  to  fill  up  life  agreeably.  In  the  courfe  of" 
hunian  aftion,  there  are  two  extremes  equally 
dangerous  to  virtue ;  the  multiplicity  of  af- 
fairs, and  the  total  want  of  them.  The  man 
of  order  ftands  in  the  middle  between  thefe 
two  extremes,  and  fufFers  from  neither  :  he  is 
occupied,  but  not  opprefTed.  Whereas  the 
dif  orderly,  overloading  one  part  of  time,  and 
leaving  another  vacant,  are  at  one  period 
overwhelmed  with  bufinefs,  and  at  another, 
either  idle  through  want  of  employment,  or 
indolent  through  perplexity.  Thofe  feafcwis 
of  indolence  and  idlenefs,  which  recur  fo 
often  in  their  life,  are  their  moft  dangerous 
m.oments.  The  mind,  unhappy  in  its  iitu-^ 
arion,  and  clinging  to  every  objedl  which  can 
occupy  or  amufe  it,  is  then  apteft  to  throw 
itfelf  into  the  arras  of  cA^ery  vice  and  folly. 

Farther;  by  the  prefer  v^ation  of  order,  you 
check  inccnitancy  and  levity.  Fickle  by 
nature  is  the  human  heart.  It  is  fond  of 
change ;  aud  perpetually  tends  to  ftart  afide 
from  the  ftraight  line  of  conduft.  Hence 
arifes  the  propriety  of  bringing  ourfelves 
under  fubjedion  to  method  and  rule;  which, 
though  at  firft  it  may  prove  conftraining,  yet 
£  by 
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by  degfees,  and  from  the  experience  of  its 
happy  eftefts,  becomes  natural  and  agreeable. 
It  reiftifies  thofe  irregularities  of  tempei"  and 
manners  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  ca- 
price; aiwi  which  are  diftii-vguifiied  charac- 
teriiiics  of  a  diforderiy  mind.  It  is  the 
parent  of  fteadinefs  of  conducfe.  It  forms 
confiftency  of  charafter.  It  is  the  ground 
of  all  the  confidence  we  repofe  in  one  ano- 
ther. For,  the  diforderiy  we  know  not 
A'/here  to  fmd.  In  him  only  can  we^  place 
any  truil:,  who  is  unifora^and  regular;  who 
lirts  by  principle,  not  by  humour;  who 
ails  upon  a  plan,  and  not  by  defultory 
motions.  Bfair. 

^57,  Order  ej/'cnt.vl  to  S-elf-gjt/jjvient  and 
Felicity, 
Confider  alfo  how  important  it  is  tcvvour 
fclf-enjoyment  and  felicity.  Order  is  the 
fource  of  peace ;  and  peace  is  the  highclt  of 
all  temporal  blelfmgs.  Order  is  indeed  the 
only  region  in  which  tranquility  dwells. 
The  very  mention  of  confufion  imports  dif- 
furbance  and  vexation.  Is  it  poflible  for 
that  man  td  be  happy,  who  cannot  look  into 
tlie  ftate  of  his  affairs,  or  the  tenor  of  his 
conduft,  without  difcerning  all  to  be  em- 
broiled? who  is  eithei  in  the  midft  of  remorfe 
for  what  he  has  negledted  to  do,  or  in  the 
midft  af  hurry  to  overtake  wh?.t  he  finds,, 
too  late,  was  neccfthry  to  have  been  done  r 
Such  as  live  according  to  order,  may  be 
compared  to  the  coleltial  bodies,  v.hich  move 
in  regulai-  courfes,  and  by-  itated  laws ; 
whofe  influence  is  beneficent ;  whofe  opera- 
tions are  quiet  and  tranquil.  The  difor- 
deriy, referable  thofe  tumultuous  elements 
on  earth,  which,  by  fudden  and  \iolent  ir- 
ruptions, dillurb  the  courfe  of  nature,  hy 
mifmanagement  of  affairs,  by  excefs  in  ex- 
pence,  by  irregularity  in  the  indulgence  of 
company  and  aauifement,  they  aye  perpetu- 
ally creating  moleftation  both  to  themfelves 
and  others.  They  depart  from  their  road  to 
ieek  pleafure  ;  and  initead  of  it,  they  every 
where  raife  up  forrows.  Being  alwa^'s 
found  out  of  their  proper  place*^  they  of 
courfe  interfere  and  jar  with  others.  'The 
diforders  which  they  raife  never  fail  to 
ipreadbeyond  their  own  line,  and  to  involve 
many  in  confufion  and  diftrefs ;  whence  they 
neceffarily  become  the  authors  of  tumult  and 
contention,  of  difcord  and  enmity.  Whereas 
order  is  the  foundation  of  union.  It  allows 
every  man  to  carry  on  his  own  affairs  with- 
out difturbing  his  neighbour.  It  is  the 
golden  chain  which  holds  together  the  focie- 
ties  of  men  in  friendfliip  and  peace,    Uid* 


§58.     Care  to  he  taken  infupprejji»g  crimbial 
Thoughts, 

When  criminal  thoughts  arife,  attend  tO' 
aR  the  proper  methods  of  fpeedily  fuppref- 
fmg  them.  Take  example  from  the  unhappy 
induilry  which  finners  difcover  in  banifhing 
good  ones,  when  a  natural  fenfe  of  religioa 
forces  them  on  their  confcience.  How 
anxioufiy  do  they  fly  from  themfelves .'  How 
ftudioufly  do  they  drown  the  voice  v/hich 
upbraids  then?,  in  the  ncife  of  company  ot : 
diverfions !  What  numerous  artifices  dcr 
they  employ,  to  evade  the  uneafmefs  which 
returns- of  refieftion  would  produce! — -Were  : 
we  to  ufe  equal  diligence  in  preventing  the 
entrance  of  vicioas  fuggeflions,  or  in  repel'- 
ling  them  when  entered,  why  fhouid  we  not : 
be  equally  fuccefsful  in  a  much  better  caufe?' 
— As  foonas  you  are  fenfible  that  any  dange- 
rous paflion  begins  to  ferment,  inftantly  call 
in  other  pafTions,  and  other  ideas,  to  your 
aid..  Haften  to  turn  your  thoughts  into  i 
different  direftion.  Sumnion  up  whatever 
you  have  found  to  be  of  power,  tor  compof- 
ing,  and  harmonizing  your  mind.  Fly  foE- 
afliftance  to  ferious  ftudies,  to  prayer  and 
devotion ;  05  even  fly  to  buiinefs  or  innocent 
fociety,.  if  folitude  be  in  hazard  of  favouring 
the  feduftion.  By  fuch  means  you  may  ftop- 
the  progrefs  of  the  growing  evil :  you  may 
apply  an  antidote^  before  the  poifon  ha* 
had  ?im.e  to  work  its  full  effect*  Il)i.± 

§   59.     Experience   to   be  anticipated  by 
Rcjledimi. 

It  is  obferved/  that  the  young  arid  the- 
ignorant  are  always  the  mofl  violent  in  pur-* 
fuit.  The  knowledge  which  is  forced  upon? 
them  by  longer  acquaintance  with  the  world » 
moderates  their  impetuofity.  Study  then  to 
anticipate,  by  reflexion,  that  knowledge 
which  experience  often  purchafes  at  too  deac 
a  price.  Inure  yoi'.rfelves  to  frequent  confi-  I 
deration  of  the  emptinefs  of  thofe  pleafures 
which  excite  fo  much  ftrife  and  commotion 
among  mankind.  Think  how  much  more 
of  true  enioyment  is  loft  by  the  violence  of 
palTion,  than  by  the  want  of  thofe  thinga 
which  give  occafion  to  that  pafiion,  Per- 
fuade  yourfelves,  that  the  favour  of  God, 
and  the  poffeffion  of  virtue,  form  the  chief 
happinefs  of  the  rational  nature.  Let  aeon- 
tented  mind,  and  a  peaceful  life,  hold  the 
next  place  in  your  eftimation.  Thefe  are 
the  conclufionS  which  the  wife  and  thinking 
part  of  mankind  have  ahvays  formed.  To- 
thefe  conclufions,  after  having  run. the  race 
of  palTioii,  vou.  will  probably  came  at  the  lalt» 
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By  forming  them  betimes,  you  would  make 
la  feafonable  efcape  from  that  tempeftuous 
I  region,  through  which  none  can  pafs  with- 
I  out  fuffering  mifery,  contrafting  guilt,  and 

undergoing  fevere  remorfe.  Biair, 

§  60,     Tie  Beginnings  of  FaJJion  to  he 
"oppo/ed, 

Oppofe  early  the  beginnings  cf  pafficn. 
Avoid  particularly  all  fuch  objefts  as  are  apt 
to  excite  paffions  which  you  know  to  predo- 
minate v/ithin  you.  As  fcon  as  you  find  the 
tempeft  rifmg,  have  recourfe  to  every  proper 
method,  either  of  allaying  its  violence,  or  of 
efcapiiig  to  a  calmer  fhore.  Haften  to  call 
up  emotions  of  an  oppofite  nature.  Study 
to  conquer  one  pafiion  by  means  of  fome 
other  which  is  of  lefs  dangerous  tendency. 
I'Jever  account  any  thing  fmall  or  trivial, 
which  is  in  hazard  of  introducing  diforder 
into  your  heart.  Never  make  light  of  any 
defire  which  you  feel  gaining  fuch  progrefs 
as  to  threaten  entire  dominion.  Blandifhing 
it  will  appear  at  the  lirft.  As  a  gentle  and 
innocent  emotion,  it  may  fteal  into  the 
heart ;  but  as  it  advances,  is  likely  to  pierce 
you  through  with  many  forrows.  What 
you  indulged  as  a  favourite  amufement,  will 
fhortly  become  a  ferious  bufmsfs,  and  in  the 
end  may  prove  the  burden  of  your  life. 
Moft  of  our  paffions  flatter  us  in  their  rife  : 
but  their  beginnings  are  treacherous;  their 
growth  is  imperceptible ;  and  the  evils  which 
they  carry  in  their  train,  lie  concealed,  until 
their  dominion  is  eftablifhed.  What  Solo- 
mon fays  of  one  of  them,  holds  true  of  them 
all,  '  that  their  beginning  is  as  when  one 
'  letteth  out  water.'  It  iliues  from  a  fmall 
chink,  which  once  might  have  been  eafily 
flopped:  but  being  negledl'^d,  it  is  foon 
widened  by  the  ftream,  till  the  bank  isatlaft 
totally  thrown  down,  and  the  flood  is  at  li- 
berty to  deluge  the  whole  plain.        Ibid. 

§  61.  The  Go'-vernmeni  of  Temper,  as  included 
in  the  Keeping  of  the  Heart. 
Paffions  are  quick  and  ftrong  emotions, 
which  by  degrees  fubfide.  Temper  is  the 
difpofition  which  remains  after  thefe  emo- 
tions are  paft,  and  which  forms  the  habitual 
propenfity  of  the  foul.  The  one  are  like 
the  ilream  when  it  is  fwoln  by  the  torrent, 
and  ruffled  by  the  winds;  the  other  refembles 
it  when  running  within  its  bed,  with  its  na- 
tural force  and  velocity.  The  influence  of 
temper  is  more  filent  and  imperceptible  than 
that  of  palfion ;  it  operates  with  lefs  vio- 
lence; but  as  its  operation  is  conRant,  it 
produces  effeds  no  lefs  confiderable..    It  is 


evident,  therefore,  that  it  highly  deferves  to 
be  conlidered  in  a  religious  view. 

Many,  indeed,  are  averfe  to  behold  it  in 
this  light.  They  place  a  good  temper  upon 
the  fame  footing  with  a  iiealthy  conftitution 
of  bod}'.  They  confider  it  as  a  natural  jPe- 
licity  which  fome  enjoy ;  but  for  the  want 
of  which,  others  are  not  morally  culpable, 
nor  accountable  to  God :  and  hence  the 
opinion  has  fometimes  prevailed,  that  a  bad 
temper  might  be  coniitlent  with  a  flate  of 
grace.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  overturn 
that  whole  doftrine,  of  which  the  gofpel  is 
fo  full,  '  that  regeneration,  or  change  of 
nature,  is  the  efTential  charafteriftic  of  a 
Chriftian/  It  would  fuppofe,  that  grace 
might  dwell  am.idft  malevolence  and  rancour, 
and  that  heaven  might  be  enjoyed  by  fuch 
as  are  ftrangers  to  charity  and  love. — 'It  will 
readily  be  admitted  that  fome,  by  the  origi- 
nal frame  of  their  mind,  are  more  favourably 
inclined  than  others,  towards  certain  good 
difpofirions  and  habits.  But  this  affords  v.a 
juftification  to  thole  who  negled;  to  oppofe 
the  corruptions  to  which  they  are  prone. 
Let  no  man  imagine,  that  the  hum_an  heart 
is  a  foil  altogether  unfufceptible  of  culture ! 
or  that  the  worfl:  temper  may  not,  through 
the  afTiilance  of  grace,  be  reformed  by  atten- 
tion and  difcipline.  Settled  depravity  of 
temper,  is  always  ov/ing  to  our  own  indul- 
gence. If,  in  place  of  checking,  we  nourifh 
that  m.alignity  of  difpofition  to  v/hich  n-e 
are  inclined,  all  the  confcquences  will  be 
placed  to  our  account,  and  every  excufe, 
from  natural  confutation,  be  rejefted  at  the 
tribunal  of  Heaven.  Ibid. 

§   62.     A  peaceable  Temper  and  co7idefce?iding 
Mannen  recommended. 

What  firft  prefents  itfelf  to  be  recommend- 
ed, is  a  peaceable  temper ;  a  difpofitioa 
averfe  to  give  offence,  and  defirous  of  culti- 
vating harmony,  and  amicable  intercourfe 
in  fociety.  This  fuppofes  yielding  and  con- 
defcending  manners,  unv/illingnefs  to  con- 
tend with  others  about  trifles,  and,  in  con- 
tefts  that  are  unavoidable,  proper  moderation 
of  fpirit.  Such  a  temper  is  the  firit  princi- 
ple of  felf-enjoyment :  it  is  the  bafis  of  all 
order  and  happinefs  among  mankind.  The 
pofitive  and  contentious,  the  rude  and  quar- 
relfom.e,  are  the  bane  of  fociety ;  they  feem 
deftined  to  blaft  the  fmall  fhare  of  comfort 
which  nature  has  here  allotted  to  man. 
But  they  cannot  diflurb  the  peace  of  others, 
more  than  they  break  their  own.  The  hur- 
ricane rages  firft  in  their  own  bofom,  before 
it  is  let  forth  upon  the  world*  In  the  tem- 
£2  peft 
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peft  wKlch  they  raife,  they  are  always  loft ; 
and  frequently  it  is  theit  lot  to  perilh. 

A  peaceable  temper  muft  be  fupported  by 
a  candid  one,  or  a  difpoCtion  to  view  the 
conduft  of  others  with  fairnefs  ahd  imparti- 
ality. This  ftands  oppofed  to  a  jealous  and 
fufpicious  temper,  which  afcribes  every 
adion  to  the  worft  motive,  and  throws  a 
black  fliade  over  every  charader.  As  you 
would  be  happy  in  yourfelves,  or  in  your 
connexions  with  others,  guard  againft  this 
malignant  fpirit.  Study  that  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil;  that  temper  which, 
without  degenerating  into  credulity,  will 
difpofe  you  to  be  juft;  and  which  can  allow 
you  to  obferve  an  error,  without  imputing 
it  as  a  crime.  Thus  you  will  be  kept  free 
from  that  continual  irritation  which  imagi- 
nary injuries  raife  in  a  fufpicious  breafl: ;  and 
will  walk  among  men  as  your  brethren,  not 
your  enemies. 

But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid,  is 
not  all  that  is  required  of  a  good  man.  He 
mull;  cultivate  a  kind,  generous,  and  fvmpa- 
thizing  temper,  which  feels  for  diftrefs 
wherever  it  is  beheld ;  which  enters  into  the 
concerns  of  his  friends  with  ardour;  and  to 
all  with  whom  he  has  intercourfe,  is  gentle, 
obliging,  and  humane.  How  amiable  ap- 
pears fuch  a  difpofition,  when  contrafted 
v/ith  a  malicious  or  envious  temper,  which 
wraps  itfelf  up  in  its  own  narrow  in- 
tereits,  looks  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  others,  and  with  an  unnatural  fatif- 
faftion  feeds  on  their  difappointments  or 
miferies !  How  little  does  he  know  of  the 
true  happinefs  of  life,  who  is  a  ftranger  to 
that  intercourfe  of  good  offices  and  kind  af- 
fedions,  wliich,  by  a  pleafmg  charm,  attach 
men  to  one  another,  and  circulate  joy  from 
teart  to  heart!  Blair. 

§  6'^.  Numerous  Occajtoni  offer  for  the  Exer- 
tion of  a  be7ien:olent  Te?nper. 
You  are  not  to  imagine  that  a  benevolent 
temper  finds  no  exercife,  unlefs,  when  oppor- 
tunities offer  of  performing  adions  of  high 
^enerofity,  or  of  extenfive  utility  :  thefcmay 
leldom  occur :  the  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  in  a  good  meafure  precludes 
them.  But  in  the  ordinary  round  of  human 
affairs,  a  thoufand  occafions  daily  prefent 
themfelves  of  mitigating  the  vexations 
which  others  fufFer,  of  foothing  their  minds, 
of  aiding  their  intereft,  of  promoting  their 
chearfulnefs,  or  eafe.  Such  occafions  may 
relate  to  the  fmaller  incidents  of  life  :  But 
let  us  remember,  that  of  fmall  incidents,  the 
fyflem  of  human  life  is  chiefly  compofed. 


The  attentions  which  tefpeft  thefe,  when 
fuggefted  by  real  benignity  of  temper,  are 
often  itiore  material  to  the  happinefs  of  thofe 
around  us,  than  aftions  which  carr)'  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  dignity  and  fplendour. 
No  wife  or  good  man  ought  to  account  any 
rules  of  behaviour  as  below  his  regard, 
which  tend  to  cement  the  great  brotherhood 
of  mankind  in  comfortable  union. 

Particularly  in  the  courfe  of  that  familiar 
intercourfe  which  belongs  to  domeftic  life, 
all  the  virtues  of  temper  find  an  ample  ran^e. 
It  is  very  unfortunate,  that  within  that  cir- 
cle, men  too  often  think  themfelves  at  liberty 
to  give  unreftrained  vent  to  the  caprice  of 
pallion  and  humour.  Whereas  there,  on  the 
contrary,  more  than  any  v/here,  it  concerns 
them  to  attend  to  the  government  of  their 
heart ;  to  check  what  is  violent  in  their  tem- 
pers, and  to  foften  what  is  harfh  in  their 
manners.  For  there  the  temper  is  formed. 
There  the  real  character  dlfplays  itfelf.  The 
forms  of  the  world  difguife  men  when 
abroad ;  but  within  his  own  family,  every 
man  is  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is. — In 
all  our  intercourfe,  then,  with  others,  parti- 
cularly in  that  which  is  clofeft  and  moil  in- 
timate, let  us  cultivate  a  peaceable,  a  candid, 
a  gentle  and  friendly  temper.  This  is  the 
temper  to  which,  by  repeated  injunctions, 
our  holy  religion  feeks  to  form  us.  Thi* 
was  the  temper  of  Chrifl.  This  is  the 
temper  of  Heaven.  Ibid. 

§  64.  A  contefited  Temper  the  great  eft  Blef- 
f-'gi  and  a  material  Reqniftte  to  the  proper 

Difcharge  of  our  Duties, 

A  contented  temper  is  one  of  the  greatefl 
biefTmgs  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  man,  and 
one  of  the  moll  material  requifites  to  the 
proper  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  every  ila- 
tion.  For  a  fretful  and  difcontented  temper 
renders  one  incapable  of  performing  aright 
any  part  in  life.  It  is  unthankful  and  im- 
pious tovv'ards  God ;  and  towards  men  pro- 
voking and  unjuft.  It  is  a  gangrene  which 
preys  on  the  vitals,  and  infetts  the  whole 
conftitution  with  difeafe  and  putreiaftion. 
Subdue  pride  and  vanity,  and:  you  will  take 
the  mofl  efFeftual  method  of  eradicating  this 
diflemper.  You  will  no  longer  behold  the 
objefts  around  you  with  jaundiced  eyes. 
You  will  take  in  good  part  the  bleffings 
which  Providence  is  pleafed  to  beilow,  and 
the  degree  of  favour  which  your  fellow-crea- 
tures are  difpofed  to  grant  you.  Viewing 
yourfeb.es,  v/ith  all  your  imperfeftions  and 
failings,  in  a  juft  light,  you  will  rather  be 
furprifed  at  your  enjoying  fo  many  good 
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things,  than  difcontented  becaufe  there  are 
any  which  you  want.  From  an  humble  and 
contented  temper,  will  fpring  a  chearful  one. 
This,  if  not  in  itfelf  a  virtue,  is  at  leaft  the 
garb  in  which  virtue  (hould  be  always  ar- 
rayed. Piety  and  goodnefs  ought  never  to 
be  marked  with  that  dejeftion  which  fome- 
times  takes  rife  from  fuperftition,  but  which 
is  the  proper  portion  only  of  guilt.  At  the 
fame  "time,  the  chearfulnefs  belonging  to 
virtue,  is  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from 
that  light  and  giddy  temper  which  charac- 
terifes  folly,  and  is  fo  often  found  amOng  the 
dilTipated  and  vicious  part  of  mankind.  Their 
gaiety  is  owing  to  a  total  want  of  refleftion ; 
and  brings  with  it  the  ufual  confequences  of 
an  unthinking  habit,  fhame,  remorfe,  and 
heavinefs  of  heart,  in  the  end.  The  chear- 
fulnefs of  a  well-regulated  mind,  fprings 
from  a  good  confcience  and  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  and  is  bounded  by  temperance  and 
reafon.  It  makes  a  man  happy  in  himfelf, 
and  promotes  the  happinefs  of  all  around 
him.  It  is  the  clear  and  calm  funfhine  of  a 
mind  illuminated  by  piety  and  virtue.  It 
crowns  all  other  good  difpofitions,  and  com- 
prehends the  general  efFed  which  they  ought 
to  produce  on  the  heart.  Blair. 

^  6^.   The  Dejire  of  Praifefubfert'ient  to  many 
•valuable  Fiirpofes. 

To  a  variety  of  good  purpofes  it  is  fub- 
fervient,  and  on  many  occafions  co-operates 
with  the  principle  of  virtue.  It  awakens  us 
from  fioth,  invieorates  aftivity,  and  ftimu- 
lates  our  efforts  to  excel.  It  has  given  rife 
to  moil;  of  the  fplendid,  and  to  many  of  the 
ufeful  entcrprizes  of  men.  It  has  animated 
the  patriot,  and  fired  the  hero.  Magnani- 
mity, generofity,  and  fortitude,  are  what  all 
mankind  admire.  Hence,  fuch  as  were  ac- 
tuated by  the  defire  of  extenfive  fame,  have 
been  promoted  to  deeds  which  either  parti- 
cipated of  the  fpirit,  or  at  leaft  carried  the 
appearance,  of  diftinguifhed  virtue.  The 
defire  of  praife  is  generally  conneded  with 
all  the  finer  fenfibilities  of  human  nature.  It 
affords  a  ground  on  which  exhortation, 
counfel,  and  reproof,  can  work  a  proper 
efFeft.  Whereas,  to  be  entirely  deflitute  of 
this  paffion  betokens  an  ignoble  mind,  on 
which  no  moral  imprelTion  is  eafily  made. 
Where  there  is  no  defire  of  praife,  there  will 
be  alfo  no  fenfe  of  reproach ;  and  if  that  be 
cxtinguifhed,  one  of  the  principal  guards  of 
virtue  is  removed,  and  the  mind  thrown 
open  to  many  opprobrious  purfuits.  He 
whofe  countenance  never  glowed  with  fhame, 
and  whofe  heart  never  beat  at  the  found  of 
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praife,  is  not  deftined  for  any  honourable 
dillindion;  is  likely  to  grovel  in  the  fordid 
qtieft  of  gain;  or  to  flumber  life  away  iji  the 
indolence  of  felfilh  pleafures. 

Abftrafted  from  the  fentiments  which  are 
connefted  with  it  as  a  principle  of  aftion,  the 
efleem  of  our  fellow-creafures  is  an  objeft 
which,  on  account  of  the  advantages  it 
brings,  may  be  lawfully  purfued.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  our  fuccefs,  in  every  fair  and  ho- 
neft  undertaking.  Not  only  our  private 
intereft,  but  our  public  ufefulnefs,  depends, 
in  a  great  meafurc,  upon  it.  The  fphere  of 
our  influence  is  contrafted  or  enlarged,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  we  enjoy 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public.  Men  liften 
with  an  unwilling  ear  to  one  whom  they  do 
not  honour ;  while  a  refpefted  charader  adds 
weight  to  example,  and  authority  to  counfel. 
To  defire  the  efteem  of  others  for  the  fake  of 
its  efFeds,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  in  many 
cafes  is  otlr  duty  :  and  to  be  totally  indiffe- 
rent to  praife  or  cenfure,  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing a  virtue,  that  it  is  a  real  defed  in  cha- 
racter. Ibid, 

S  66.  ExceJJi-ve  Defire  of  Praife  te7ids  to  cor- 
rupt  the  Heart i  and  to  create  Dijregard  to  the 
Admoniiiotzs  of  Confcience. 

An  excefTive  love  of  praife  never  fails  to 
undermine  the  regard  due  to  confcience,  and 
to  corrupt  the  heart.  It  turns  off  the  eye  of 
the  mind  from  the  ends  which  it  ought 
chiefly  to  keep  in  view ;  and  fets  up  a  falfe 
light  for  its  guide.  Its  influence  is  the  more 
dangerous,  as  the  colour  which  it  aflbmes  is 
often  fair;  and  its  garb  and  appearance  are 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  virtue.  The  love  of 
glory,  I  before  admitted,  may  give  birth  to 
adions  which  are  both  fplendid  and  ufeful. 
At  a  diftance  they  ftrike  the  eye  with  uncom- 
mon brightnefs ;  but  on  a  nearer  and  ftrider 
furvey,  their  luftre  is  often  tarnifhed.  They 
are  found  to  want  that  facred  and  venerable 
dignity  which  charaderifes  true  virtue. 
Little  pafTions  and  felfifh  interefts  entered 
into  the  motives  of  thofe  who  performed 
them.  They  were  jealcas  of  a  competitor. 
They  fought  to  humble  a  rival.  They 
looked  round  for  fpedators  to  admire  them. 
All  is  magnanimity,  generofity,  and  courage, 
to  public  view.  But  the  ignoble  iburcc 
whence  thefe  feeming  virtues  take  their  rife, 
is  hidden.  Without,  appears  the  hero; 
within  is  found  the  man  of  dufl  and  clay. 
Confult  fuch  as  have  been  intimately  con- 
neded  with  the  followers  of  renown ;  and 
feldom  or  never  will  you  find,  that  they  held 
them  in  the  fame  efteem  with  thofe  who 
E  3  viewed 
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put  on  many  of  the  difpenfations  of  his  pro* 
Addence ;  and  what  his  fate  is  to  be  when  he 
departs  hence.  "What  a  difconfolate  fitua- 
tion  to  a  ferious,  enquiring  mind!  The 
greater  degree  of  virtue  it  polTeffes,  its  fenfi- 
bility  is  likely  to  be  the  more  opprefled  by 
this  burden  of  labouring  thought.  Even 
though  it  were  in  one's  power  to  banifh  all 
uneafv  thought,  and  to  fill  up  the  hours  of 
life  with  perpetual  amufement;  life  fo  filled 
up  would,  upon  refieftion,  appear  poor  and 
trivial.  But  thefe  are  far  from  being  the 
terms  upon  which  man  is  brought  into  thi* 


^ 


viewed  them  from  afar.  There  is  nothing 
except  fimplicity  of  intention,  and  purity  of 
principle,  that  can  ftand  the  teft  of  near  ap- 
proach and  flrift  examination.  B'air. 

^67.  That  Dijcipl'mc  ru-hich  teaches  to  moderate 
the  Eagerncjs  of-ivorldh  PaJJtons,  and  to  for- 
tify the  Mind  -ijoith  the  Principles  of  Virtue, 
is  more  condi!cii;e  to  true  Hep-pine fs  than  the 
FofJcJJi07i  of  all  the  Goods  of  Fortune. 

That  difcipHne  wliich  correds  the  eager- 
nefs  of  worldly  paiTions,  which  fortifies  the 
heart  with  virtuous  principles,  which  en- 
lightens the  mind  with  ufeful  knowledge, 
and  furniflies  to  it  matter  of  enjoyment  from 
within  itfelf,  is  of  more  confequence  to  real 
felicity,  than  all  the  provifion  which  we  can 
make  of  the  goods  of  fortune.  To  this  let 
us  bend  our  chief  attention.  Let  us  keep 
the  heart  with  all  diligence,  feeing  out  of  it 
are  the  iffues  of  life.  Let  us  account  our 
mind  the  moil  important  province  which  is 
committed  to  our  care ;  and  if  we  cannot 
rule  fortune,  ihidy  at  lead  to  rule  ourfelves. 
Let  us  propofe  for  our  objed,  not  worldly 
fuccefs,  which  it  depends  not  on  us  to  ob- 
tain, but  that  upright  and  honourable  dif- 
charge  of  our  duty  in  every  conjunfture, 
wiiich,  through  the  divine  afTdtance,  is  al- 
waj's  v.ithin  our  power.  Let  our  happinefs 
be  fought  where  our  proper  praife  is  found ; 
and  that  be  accoimted  our  only  real  evil, 
which  is  the  evil  of  our  nature;  not  that, 
which  is  either  the  appointment  of  Provi- 
dence, or  which  arifes  from  the  evil  of 
others.  J  bid. 

§  68.      Religious  Kno-Mlcdge  of  great  Confola- 

tion  and  Relief  amidjl  the  DiJlreJJes  of  Life. 

Confider  it  in  the  light  of  confolation;  as 
bringing  aid  and  reliei  to  us,  amidlt  the  dif- 
trefles  of  life.  Here  religion  inconteftably 
triumphs;  and  its  happy  eftedts  in  this  refpedt 
furnifh  a  flrong  argument  to  every  benevo- 
lent mind,  for  wifliing  them  to  be  farther 
diiFufed  throughout  the  vvorld.  For,  with- 
out the  belief  and  hope  afforded  by  divine 
revelation,  the  circumitances  of  man  are  ex- 
tremely forlorn.  Hz  finds  himfelf  placed 
here  as  a  flranger  in  a  vafl  univerfe,  where 

the  powers  and  operations  of  nature  are  very    the  word  o'^  God.     This  is  an  anchor  to  the 
imperfcftly  known ;  wh»re  both  the  begin-    foul,  both  fure  and  ftedfail.     This  has  given 


world.  He  is  confcious  that  his  being 
frail  and  feeble  ;  he  fees  himfelf  befet  wit!, 
various  dangers,  and  is  expofed  to  many 
melancholy  apprehenfion,  from  the  evils 
which  he  may  have  to  encounter,  before  he 
arrives  at  the  clofe  of  life.  In  this  diftreffed 
condition,  to  reveal  to  him  fuch  difcoveries 
of  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion affords,  is  to  reveal  to  him  a  father  and 
a  friend ;  is  to  let  in  a  ray  of  the  moll:  cheer- 
ing light  upon  the  darknefs  of  the  human 
eflate.  He  who  was  before  a  dcftitute  or- 
phan, wandering  in  the  inhofpitable  defert, 
has  now  gained  a  fhelter  from  the  bitter  and 
inclement  blall.  He  now  knows  to  whom 
to  pray,  and  in  whom  to  truft ;  where  to  un- 
bofom  his  forrows ;  and  from  what  hand  to 
look  for  relief. 

It  is  certain,  that  when  the  heart  bleeds 
from  fome  wound  of  recent  mislortune,  no- 
thing is  of  equal  efficacy  with  religious 
comfort.  It  is  of  power  to  enlighten  the 
darkeft  hour,  and  to  affuage  the  fevereft 
woe,  by  the  belief  of  divine  favour,  and  the 
profpcd:  of  a  blefTed  immortality.  In  fuch 
hopes,  the  mind  expatiates  with  joy;  and 
when  bereaved  of  its  earthly  friends,  folaces 
itfelf  with  the  thought  of  one  friend  whp 
will  never  forfake  it.  Refined  reafonings, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  hum.an  condi- 
tion, and  tne  improvement  which  philofcphy 
teaches  us  to  make  of  every  event,  may  en- 
tertain the  mind  when  it  is  at  eafe ;  may, 
perhaps,  contribute  to  footh  it,  when  flightly 
touched  with  forrow  ;  but  when  it  is  torn 
with  any  fore  diflirefs,  they  are  cold  and 
feeble,  compared  with  a  dircd  promife  from 


ings  and  the  iflucs  of  things  are  involved  in 
lylterious  darknefs:  where  he  is  unable  to 
difcover  with  any  certainty,  whence  he 
fprung,  or  for  what  purpofe  he  was  brought 
into  this  rti^te  of  exigence;  whether  he  be 
fubjeftsd  to  the  government  of  a  mild,  or  of 
■a  wrathful  ruler  j  what  coafcruition  he  is  to 


confolation  and  refuge  to  many  a  virtuous 
heart,  at  a  time  when  the  moil  cogent  rea- 
fonings would  have  proved  utterly  unavail- 
ing. 

Upon  the  approach  of  death  efpecially, 

when,  if  a  man  thinks  at  all,  his  anxiety 

about   his   future  interefts    mufl:    naturally 

increafe, 
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1  iRcreafe,  the  power  of  religious  confolation 
Is  fenfibly  felt.  Then  appears,  in  the  moft 
ftriking  light,  the  high  value  of  the  difco- 
veries  made  by  the  Gofpel ;  not  only  life  and 
immortality  revealed,  but  a  Mediator  with 
<jod  difcovered ;  mercy  proclaimed,  through 
him,  to  the  frailties  of  the  penitent  and  the 
iiumble;  and  his  prefence  promifed  to  be 
with  them  when  they  are  pafiing  through 
the  valley  of  the  (hadow  of  death,  in  order 
to  bring  them  fafe  into  unfeen  habitations  of 
reft  and  joy.  Here  is  ground  for  their  leav- 
ing the  world  with  comfort  and  peace.  B«t 
•■'in  this  fevere and  trying  period,  this  labour- 
''Jing  hour  of  nature,  how  ihall  the  unhappy 
•^man  fupport  hlmfelf,  v/ho  knows  not,  or 
^telieves  not,  the  hope  of  religion  ?  Secretly 
■confcious  to  himfeif,  that  he  has  not  afted 
his  part  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  tlie  fins 
of  his  paft  life  arife  before  him  in  fad  re- 
membrance. H-e  wifhes  to  exift  after  death, 
and  yet  dreads  that  exiftence.  The  Gover- 
nor of  the  world  is  unknown.  He  cannot 
tell  whether  evejry  endeavour  to  obtain  his 
mercv  mav  not  be  in  vain.  All  is  awful 
obfcurity  around  him  ;  and  in  the  midll  of 
■endlefs  doubts  and  perplexities,  the  trem- 
bling reluctant  foul,  is  forced  away  from 
tlie  body.  As  the  m.isfortunes  of  life  muft, 
to  fuch  a  man,  have  been  moft  oppreifive  ; 
fo  its  end  is  bitter  :  his  fun  fets  in  a  dark 
cloiul ;  and  the  night  of  death  clofes  over 
his  head,  full  of  mifcxy.  Blair. 

§  6g.     Se>/fe  of  Right  and  Wmig,  indepen- 
dent of  Religion. 

Mankind  certainly  have  a  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong,  independent  of  religious  beJief ; 
but  experience  fhew-s,  that  the  allurements 
of  prefent  pleafure,  and  the  impetuofity  of 
paflion,  are  fufficient  to  prevent  men  from 
afting  agreeable  to  this  moral  fenfe,  unlefs 
it  be  fupported  by  religion,  the  influence  of 
which,  upon  the  imagination  and  pafiions, 
if  properly  direfted,  is  extremely  powerful. 
We  fhall  readily  acknowledge  that  many  of 
the  greateft  enemies  of  religion  liave  been 
dipdnguifj-ied  for  their  honour,  probity,  and 
good-nature.  But  it  is  to  be  confidered 
that  many  virtues,  as  well  as  vices,  are 
conftitutional.  A  cool  and  equal  tem.per, 
a  dull  imagination,  and  unfeeling  heart,  en- 
fure  the  poiTeffion  of  many  virtues,  or  rather 
are  a  fecurity  againft  many  vices.  They 
may  produce  temperance,  chaftity,  honefty, 
prudence,  and  a  harmlefs,  inoffenfive  be- 
haviour. Whereas  keen  paihons,  a  warm 
imagination,  and  great  fenfibility  of  heart, 
lay  a  natural    foundation  for   prodigality. 


debauchery,  and  ambition:  attended,  how- 
ever, with  the  feeds  of  all  the  focial  and 
rnoft  heroic  virtues.  Such  a  temperature  of 
mind  carries  along  with  it  a  check  to  its 
conftitutional  vices,  by  rendering  thofe  pof- 
fcifed  of  it  peculiarly  fufceptible  of  religious 
impreifions,  Thcyoftec  appear  indeed  to 
be  t'he  greateft  enemies  to  religion,  but  that 
is  entirely  o^ving  to  their  impatience  of  its 
reftraints.  Its  moft  dangerous  enemies  have 
ever  been  among  the  temperate  and  chafte 
philofophers,  void  of  paffionand  fenfibility, 
v/ho  had  no  vicious  appetites  to  be  reftrained 
by  its  influence,  and  who  were  unfufceptible 
oi  its  terrors  or  its  pleafures.  Gregory. 

§  70.  Infideliij  cn.uing  to  hfenfihility  of 
Heart. 
Abfokte  infideliLy,  or  fettled  fcepticifm 
in  religion,  v/e  acknov/ledge,  is  no  proof 
of  want  of  underftanding,  or  a  vicious  dif- 
pofition,  but  is  certainly  a  very  ftrong  pre- 
fumption  of  the  want  of  imagination  and 
fenfibility  of  heart,  and  of  a  perverted  un- 
deritanding.  Some  philofophers  have  been 
infidels ;  few,  men  of  tafte  and  fentiraent. 
Yet  the  examples  of  Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Locke, 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  among  many  other 
firft  names  in  philofophy,  are  a  fufiicient 
evidence,  that  religious  belief  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  cleareft  and  moft  en- 
larged underftanding.  Ibid. 
§   71.      Religion  not  founded  on  Weahiefs  of 

Mind.  ■ 

•  Several  of  thofe  who  have  furmounted 
what  they  call  religious  prejudices  thera- 
felves,  afte<5t  to  treat  fuch  as  are  not  afliamed 
to  avow  their  regard  to  religion,  as  men  of 
weak  underftandings  and  feeble  minds :  but 
this  fliews  either  want  of  candour,  or  great 
ignorance  of  human  nature.  The  fundar 
mental  articles  of  religion  have  been  very 
generally  believed  by  men  the  moft  diftin- 
guiflied  for  acutenefs  and  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment. Nay,  it  is  unjuft  to  infer  the  v/eak:- 
nefs  of  a  perfon's  hesd  on  other  fubjeds, 
from  his  attachment  even  to  the  fooleries  of 
fuperftition.  Experience  fhews,  that  when 
the  imagination  is  heated,  and  the  affections 
deeply  interefted,  they  level  all  diftinftions 
of  underftanding ;  yet  this  aflbrds  no  pre- 
fumption  of  a  fliallow  judgment  in  fubjecis 
where  the  imagination  and  paluons  have  no 
influence.  lipid. 

^   72.      Effeds    of   Religion,    Scepticum,  and 

hifidelity.  ' 

Feeblenefs  of  mind  is   a   reproach   fre- 

queatlv  throivn,  not  only  upon  fuch  as  h-ive 

E  4    .  a  frnfe 
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a  fenfe  of  religion,  but  upon  all  who  pof- 
fefs  warm,  open,  chearful  tempers,  and 
hearts  peculiarly  difpoied  to  love  and  friend- 
fhip.  But  the  reproach  is  ill-founded. 
Strength  of  mind  does  not  confift  in  a  peevifh 
temper,  in  a  hard  inflexible  heart,  and  in 
bidding  defiance  to  God  Almighty :  it  con- 
iifts  in  an  adlive,  refolute  fpirit ;  in  a  fpirit 
that  enables  a  man  to  aft  his  part  in  the 
world  with  propriety ;  and  to  bear  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  life  with  uniform  fortitude  and 
dignity.  This  is  aftrengthof  mind,  which 
neither  atheifm  nor  univerfal  fcepticifm  will 
ever  be  able  to  infpire.  Gn  the  contrary, 
their  tendency  will  be  found  to  chill  all  the 
powers  of  imagination ;  to  deprefs  fpirit  as 
well  as  gsmus ;  to  four  the  temper  and  con- 
traft  the  heart.  The  higheft  religious  fpirit, 
and  veneration  for  Providence,  breathes  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  ftoics ;  a  feft 
diftinguifhed  for  producing  the  m.oft  aftive^ 
intrepid,  virtuous  men,  that  ever  did  ho- 
nour to  human  nature. 

Can  it  be  pretended,  that  atheifm  or  uni- 
verfal fcepticifm  have  any  tendency  to  form 
fuch  characters  ?  Do  they  tend  to  infpire 
that  magnanimity  and  elevation  of  mind, 
that  fuperiority  to  felfifh  ahd  fenfual  gratifi- 
cations, that  contempt  of  danger  and  of 
death,  when  the  caufe  of  virtue,  of  liberty, 
or  their  country,  require  it,  which  diftin- 
guifh  the  charafters  of  patriots  and  heroes? 
Or  is  their  influence  more  favourable  on  the 
humbler  and  gentler  virtues  of  private  and 
domeiiic  life  ?  Do  they  foften  the  heart,  and 
render  It  more  delicately  fen^ible  of  the  thou- 
fand  namelefs  duties  and  endearments  of  a 
hulband,  a  father,  or  a  friend?  Do  they 
produce  tli^t  habitual  ferenity  and  chearful- 
nefs  of  temper,  that  gaiety  of  heart,  which 
makes  a  man  beloved  as  a  companion  ?  or 
do  they  dilate  the  heart  with  the  liberal  and 
generous  fentiments,  and  that  love  of  hu- 
man kind,  which  would  render  him  revered 
and  bleFcd  as  the  patron  of  depreifed  merit, 
the  friend  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  the 
refuge  and  fupport  of  tht  poor  and  the  un- 
happy? 

liie  general  opinion  of  mankind,  that 
there  is  a  ftrong  conneftion  between  a  reli- 
gious diipofition  and  a  feeling  heart,  ap- 
pears from  the  univerfal  diflike  which  all 
men  have  to  infidelity  in  the  fair  fex.  We 
not  oniy  look  on  it  as  removing  the  princi- 
pal fecurity  we  have  for  their  virtue,  but  as 
the  ftrongeft  proof  of  tlieir  want  of  that 
foftnefs  and  delicate  fenfibility  of  heart, 
wh''ci  peculiarly  endears  them  to  us,  and 
more  effeftually  fecures  their  empire  over  us, 
than  any  quality  tkey  can  poifels. 


There  are,  indeed,  fome  men  who  can 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  there  is  no  fupreme 
intelligence  who  direfts  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture;  who  can  fee  thofe  they  have  been, 
connefted  with  by  the  ftrongeft  bonds  of 
nature  and  friendlhip  gradually  difappear- 
ing;  who  are  perfuaded,  that  this  fepara- 
tion  is  final  and  eternal ;  and  who  expeft, 
that  they  themfelves  (hall  foon  fmk  down 
after  them  into  nothing ;  and  yet  fuch  men 
appear  eafy  and  contented.  But  to  a  fen- 
lible  heart,  and  particularly  to  a  heart  foft- 
ened  by  paft  endearments  of  love  or  friend- 
Ihip,  fuch  opinions  are  attended  with  gloom 
inexpreflible ;  they  ftrike  a  damp  into  all  the 
pleafures  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  cut  off 
thofe  profpefts  which  alone  can  comfort  the 
foul  under  certain  diftreffes,  where  all  other 
aid  is  feeble  and  ineffeftual. 

Scepticifm,  or  fufpence  of  judgment,  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  great  articles  of  religion, 
is  attended  with  the  fame  fatal  effefts. 
Wherever  the  affeftions  are  deeply  intereft- 
ed,  a  ftate  of  fufpence  is  more  intolerable, 
and  more  diftraftmg  to  the  mind,  than  the 
fad  aflfurance  of  the  evil  which  is  moft 
dreaded.  Gregory, 

§  ^3.  Comforts  of  Religmi. 
There  are  many  who  have  paft  the  age  of 
youth  and  beauty ,  who  have  refigned  the  plea- 
fures of  that  fmih'ng  feafon,  who  begin  to  de- 
cline into  the  vale  of  years,  impaired  in  their 
health,  depreifed  in  their  fortunes,  ftript  of 
their  friends,  their  children,  and  perhaps  ftill 
more  tender  conneftions.  What  refource  can 
this  world  afford  them  ?  It  prefents  a  dark  and 
dreary  wafte  through  which  there  does  not 
iftue  a  fmgle  ray  of  comfort.  Every  delufive 
profpeft  of  ambition  is  nov/  at  an  end ;  long 
experience  of  mankind,  an  experience  very 
different  from  what  the  open  and  generous 
foul  of  youth  had  fondly  dreamt  of,  has 
rendered  the  heart  almoft  inacceffible  to  new 
friendihips.  The  principal  fources  of  afti- 
vity  are  taken  away,  when  thofe  for  whom 
we  labour  are  cut  off  from  us,  thofe  who 
animated,  and  thofe  who  fweetened  all  the 
toils  of  life.  Where  then  can  the  foul  find 
refuge,  but  in  the  bofom  of  religion  ?  There 
fhe  is  admitted  to  thofe  profpefts  of  Provi- 
dence and  futurity,  which  alone  can  warm 
and  fill  the  heart.  I  fpeak  here  of  fuch  ass 
retain  the  feelings  of  humanity,  whom  mif- 
fortunes  have  foftened,  anc^  perhaps  rendered 
more  delicately  fenfible ;  not  of  fuch  as  pof- 
fefs  that  ftupid  infenfibijity,  which  fome 
are  pleafed  to  dignify  \^ith  the  name  of 
philofophy, 
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I  It  Ihould  therefore  be  expefted  that  thofe 
j  philofophers,  who  (land  in  no  need  them- 
;  felves  of  the  afliftance  of  religion  to  fupport 
their  virtue,  and  who  never  feel  the  want  of 
its  confolations,  would  yet  have  the  huma- 
nity to  confider  the  very  different  fituation 
of  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  not  endeavour 
to  deprive  them  of  what  habit,  at  leaft,  if 
they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  nature,  has 
made  neceflary  to  their  morals,  and  to  their 
happinefs. — It  might  be  expected,  that  huma- 
nity would  prevent  them  from  breaking  into 
the  laft  retreat  of  the  unfortunate,  who  can 
no  longer  be  objeds  of  their  envy  or  refent- 
ment,  and  tearing  from  them  their  only  re- 
maining comfort.  The  attempt  to  ridicule 
religion  may  be  agreeable  to  fome,  by  re- 
lieving them  from  reftraint  upon  their  plea- 
fures,  and  may  render  others  very  mifera- 
ble,  by  making  them  doubt  thofe  truths, 
in  which  they  were  moft  deeply  intert1..d  ; 
but  it  can  convey  real  good  and  happinefs 
to  no  one  individual.  Gregory, 

§  74.   Caiije  of  Zeal  to  propagate  Infidelity. 

To  fupport  openly  and  avowedly  the 
caufe  of  infidelity,  may  be  owing,  in  fomc, 
to  the  vanity  of  appearing  wifer  than  the 
jeft  of  mankind ;  to  vanity,  that  amphibi- 
ous pafTion  that  feeks  for  food,  not  only  in 
the  affedation  of  every  beauty  and  every 
virtue  that  adorn  humanity,  but  of  every 
vice  and  perverfion  of  the  underftanding  that 
difgrace  it.  The  zeal  of  making  profelytes 
to  it,  may  often  be  attributed  to  a  like 
vanity  of  poflcffing  a  diredion  and  afcen- 
dency  over  the  minds  of  men ;  which  is  a 
very  flattering  fpecies  of  fuperiority.  But 
there  feems  to  be  fome  other  caufe  that 
fecretly  influences  the  conduft  of  fome  that 
rejed  all  religion,  who,  from  the  reft  of 
their  charader,  cannot  be  fufpedled  of 
vanity,  in  any  ambition  of  fuch  fuperiority. 
This  we  fhall  attempt  to  explain. 

The  very  differing  in  opinion,  upon  any 
interefting  fubjeft,  from  all  around  us,  gives 
a  difagreeable  fenfation.  This  muft  be 
greatly  increafed  in  the  prefent  cafe,  as  the 
feeling  which  attends  infidelity  or  fcepticifm 
in  religion  is  certainly  a  comfortlefs  one, 
where  there  is  the  leaft  degree  of  fenfibiliry. 
Sympathy  is  much  more  fought  after  by 
an  unhappy  mind,  than  by  one  chearful  and 
at  eafe.  We  require  a  fupport  in  the  one 
cafe,  which  in  the  other  is  not  neceffary. 
A  perfon,  therefore,  void  of  religion,  feels 
himfelf  as  it  were  alone  in  the  midft  of 
fociety ;  and  though,  for  prudential  reafons, 
he  choofesj  o^  fowe  occafions,  to  dif^ruife 


his  fentiments,  and  join  in  fome  form  of  re- 
ligious worlhip,  yet  this,  to  a  candid  and 
ingenuous  mind,  muft  alv\'ays  be  very  pain-, 
ful  J  nor  does  it  abate  the  difagreeable  ieel-* 
ing  which  a  focial  fpirit  has  in  finding  itfelf 
alone,  and  without  any  friend  -to  footh  and 
participate  its  uncafinefs.  This  feems  to 
have  a  confiderable  ihare  in  that  anxiety 
which  Free-Thinkers  generally  difcover  to 
make,  profelytes  to  their  opinions;  an 
anxiety  much  greater  than  what  is  fhewn  by 
thofe  whofe  minds  are  ateafe  in  the  enjoy., 
ment  of  happier  profpeds.  Gregorj.^ 

§  75.     Zeal  in  the  Propagation  of  hifidelitj 
inexcufahle. 

The  excufe  which  infidel  writers  plead 
for  their  condud,  is  a  regard  for  the  caufe 
of  truth.  Bat  this  is  a  very  infufficient  one. 
None  of  them  aC't  upon  this  principle,  in  its 
largeft  extent  and  application,  in  coramoa 
life ;  nor  could  any  man  live  in  the  world, 
and  pretend  fo  to  do.  In  the  purfuit  of 
happinefs,  '  our  being's  end  and  aim  *,'  the 
difcovery  of  truth  is  far  from  being  the  moll 
important  objed.  It  is  true,  the  mind  re- 
ceives a  high  pleafure  from  the  inveftigatio^ 
and  difcovery  of  truth,  in  the  abftraft 
fciences,  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art ; 
but  in  all_  fubjedts,  where  the  imagination 
and  affeftions  are  deeply  concerned,  we  re- 
gard it  only  fo  far  as  it  is  fubftirvitnt  to 
them.— One  of  the  firil  principles  of  fociety, 
of  decency,  and  of  good  manners,  is,  that 
no  man  is  entitled  to  fay  everv  thing  he 
thinks  true,  when  it  would  be  injurious  ot 
offenfive  to  Ms  neighbour.  If  it  was  not  for 
this  principle,  all  mankind  would  be  in  a 
ftate  of  hoftihry, 

Suppofe  a  perfon  to  Icfe  an  only  child, 
the  iolt  comfort  and  happinefs  of  his  litc^: 
When  the  firft  overflowings  of  nature  are 
paft,  he  rccollefts  the  infinite  goodnefs  and 
impenetrable  wifdom  of  the  Difpofer  of  all 
events .:  he  is  perfuaded,  that  the  revolutioa 
of_  a  tew  years  will  again  unite  )iim  to  his 
child,  never  more  to  be  leparated.  With 
thefe  fentiments  he  acquicfcts,  wiih  a  me- 
lancholy yet  pleafing  refignation,  to  the 
Divine  v.ill.  Now,  fuppofing  all  this  to 
be  a  deception,  a  pleafing  dream,  would 
not  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind  condemn 
the  philosopher,  as  barbarous  ?nd  inhuman, 
who  faould  attempt  to  v.ake  hira  oui  of  it  ? 
Yet  fo  far  does  vanity  prevail  over  good- 
nature, that  we  frequently  fee  men,  on  otlier 
occafions  of  tlie  moft  benevolent  tempers 
labouring  to  cut  off  that  hope  which  can 
*  Pope. 
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alone  chear  tlie  heart  under  all  the  prefflires 
and  afflictions  of  human  life,  and  enable  us 
to  refign  it  with  chearfulnefs  and  dignity ! 

Religion  may  be  confideTed  in  three  dif- 
f  vrent  views.  Firft,  As  containing  doftrincs 
relating  to  the  being  and  perfeftions  of  God, 
his  moral  adminillration  of  the  world,  a 
future  ftate  of  exiilence,  and  particular  com- 
munications to  mankind,  by  an  immediate 
fupernatural  revelation. — Secondly,  As  a 
rule  of  life  and  manners. — Thirdly,  As  the 
fovirce  of  certain  peculiar  aiFecfions  of  the 
mind,  which  either  give  pleafure  or  pain, 
according  to  the  particular  genius  and  fpirit 
of  the  religion  that  infpires  them.    Gregory. 

(^  -6.  Religion  c:)r/Jldered  as  a  Science, 
In  the  firft  of  thefe  views,  which  gives  a 
foundation  to  all  religious  belief,  and  on 
which  the  other  two  depend,  Reafon  is 
principally  concerned.  On  this  fubject,  the 
tjreatell  efforts  of  human  genius  and  appli- 
cation have  been  exerted,  and  v/ith  the  moft 
defirable  fuccefs,  in  thofe  great  and  impor- 
tant articles  that  feem  moit  immediately  to 
affett  the  intereil  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 
But  when  our  enquiries  here  are  pufhed  to  a 
certain  length,  we  find  that  Providence  has 
fet  bounds  to  our  reafon,  and  even  to  our 
capacities  of  apprehenfion.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  cafe  with  rsfpeft  to  infinity  and 
the  moral  aconomy  of  the  Deity.  The 
objeds  are  here,  in  a  great  meafure,  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  conception  ;  and  induftion, 
from  experience,  on  which  all  o\ir  other 
rcafbnings  arz  founded,  cannot  be  applied  to 
a  fubjed  altogethtr  difTimilar  to  any  tiling 
we  are  acquamted  v/ith. — Many  of  the  fun- 
damental articks  of  religion  are  fuch,  that 
the  mind  may  have  the  fulleft  conviftion  of 
their  truth,  but  they  muft  be  viewed  at  a 
diftance,  and  are  rather  tlie  objefts  of  fdent 
and  religious  veneration,  than  of  metaphy- 
seal difquiution.  If  the  mind  attempts  to 
bring  them  to  a  nearer  view,  it  is  con- 
founded with  their  ftrangenefs  and  im- 
menfity. 

When  we  purfue  our  enquiries  into  any 
part  of  nature  beyond  certain  bounds,  we 
find  ourfeivts  involved  in  perplexity  and 
darknefs.  But  there  is  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  thefe  and  religious  enqui- 
ries :  in  the  inveftigation  of  nature,  we  can 
always  make  a  progrefs  in  knovvledge,  and 
approximate  to  the  truth  by  the  proper  exer- 
tion of  genius  and  obfervation.  But  our 
enquiries  into  religious  fubjejTis,  are  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  bounds ;  nor  c?.n 
any  force  of  reafon  or  application  lead  tlie 


mind  one  flep  beyond  tliat  impenetrable  ■ 
gulf,  which  feparates  the  vifible  and  invifi-  j 
ble  world.  j 

Though  the  articles  of  religious  belief,    ; 
which  h.W  within  the  comprehenfion  of  man-   ; 
kind,  and  feem  effential  to  their  happinefs,    ' 
are  few  and  fimple,  yet  ingenious  men  have    : 
contrived  to  ereft  them  into  moft  tremend-   i 
ous  fyftems  of  raetaphyfical  fubtlety,  which    j 
will  long  remain  monuments  both  of  the   i 
extent  and  the  weaknefs  of  human  under-    • 
ftanding.     7'he  pernicious  confequences  of 
fuch  fyftems,  have  been  various.     By  at- 
tempting to  eftablifh  too  much,  they  have 
hurt  the  foundation  of  the  moft  interefting 
principles  of  religion. — Moft  men  are  edu- 
cated in  a  belief  of  the  peculiar  and  diftin- 
guifning  opinions  of  fome  one  religious  feft 
or  other.     They  are  taught,  that  all  thefe 
are  equally  founded  on  Divine  authority,  or 
the  cleareft  dedudions  of  reafon  ;  by  which 
means  their  fyftem  of  religion  hangs  fo  much 
together,  that  one  part  cannot  be  (haken 
without  endangering  the  whole.    But  where- 
ever  any  freedom  of  enquiry  is  allowed,  the 
abfurdity  of  fome  of  thefe  opinions,  and  the 
uncertain  foundation  of  others,  cannot  be 
concealed.     Tliis  naturally  begets  a  gene- 
ral diftruft  of  the  whole,  with  that  fatal 
lukewarmnefs  in  religion^  which  is  its  ne- 
ceffajry  confequence. 

The  very  habit  of  frequent  reaforung  and 
difputing  upon  religious  fubjefts,  diminiibes 
that  reverence  with  which  the  mind  would 
othcrwife  confider  them.  This  feems  par- 
ticularly to  be  the  cafe,  when  men  preuime 
to  enter  into  a  minute  fcrutiny  of  the  views 
and  (xconom)^  of  Providence,  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  world  ;  v/hy  the  Supreme 
Being  made  it  as  it  is ;  the  freedom  of  his 
adions;  and  many  other  fuch  queftions, 
infinitely  beyond  our  reach.  The  natural 
tendency  of  this,  is  to  lefien  that  awful 
veneration  with  which  we  ought  always  to 
contemplate  the  Divinity,  but  which  can 
never  be  prcferved,  when  men  canvafs  his 
•uays  with  fuch  unwarrantable  freedom. 
Accordingly  we  find,  amongft  thofe  fefta- 
ries  where  fuch  difquifitions  have  principally 
prevailed,  that  he  has  been  mentioned  and 
even  addreffed  with  the  moft  indecent  and 
fliocking  familiarity.  The  truly  devotional 
fpirit,  wbofe  chief  foundation  and  chara<ffe- 
nftic  is  genuine  and  profound  humility,  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  among  fuch  perfons. 

Another  bad  efieft  of  this  fpeculative 
theology  has  been  to  withdraw  people's  at- 
tention from  its  practical  duties. — We  ufually 
fmd,  that  thofe  who  are  moft  difunguifnea 
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In-  their  exceflive  zeal  for  opinions  in  reli- 
gion, fliew  great  moderation  and  coolnefs  as 
ro  its  precepts ;  and  their  great  fevcrity  in 
this  refpeft,  is  commonly  exerted  againft  a 
i'ew  vices  where  the  heart  is  but  little  con- 
cerned, and  to  which  their  own  difpofitions 
preferved  them  from  any  temptations. 

But  the  worft  efFeds  of  fpeculative  and 
controverfial  theology,  are  thofe  which  it 
produces  on  the  temper  and  affections. — 
When  the  mind  is  kept  conftantly  embar- 
raifed  in  a  perplexed  and  thorny  path,  where 
it  can  find  no  fteady  light  to  fhew  the  wav, 
nor  foundation  to  reft  on,  the  temper  lofes 
its  native  chearfulnefs,  and  contracT;s  a  gloom 
and  feverity,  partly  from  the  chagrin  of 
difappointment,  and  partly  from  the  focial 
I  and  kind  affedions  being  extinguiflied  for 
want  of  exercife.  When  this  evil  is  ex- 
afpe rated  by  oppofition  and  difpute,  the 
confequences  prove  very  fatal  to  the  peace 
of  fociety  ;  efpecially  when  men  are  pcr- 
fuaded,  that  their  holding  certain  opinions 
entitles  them  to  the  divine  favour;  and  that 
thofe  who  differ  from  them,  are  devoted  to 
eternal  deflruftion.  This  perfuafion  breaks 
at  once  all  the  ties  of  fociety.  The  tolera- 
I  tion  of  men  who  hold  erroneous  opinions,  is 
confidered  as  conniving  at  their  dcftroying 
not  only  themfelves,'  but  all  others  who 
come  within  the  reach  of  their  influence. 
ITiis  produces  that  cruel  and  implacable 
j  fpirit,  which  has  fo  often  difgraced  the  caufe 
I  pf  religion,  and  dilhonoured  humanitv. 

Yet  the  elFeCls  of  religious  ccntroverfy 
have  fometimes  proved  beneficial  to  man- 
kind. That  fpirit  of  free  enquiry,  which 
incited  the  firlt  Reformers  to  Ihake  o'F  the 
yoke  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  naturally  be- 
got juft  fentiments  of  civil  liberty,  efpeci- 
ally when  irritated  by  perfecution.  When 
fuch  fentiments  came  to  be  united  v.dth  that 
told  enthufiafm,  that  feverity  of  temper  and 
manners  that  diftinguiflied  fome  of  \he  re- 
formed feds,  they  produced  thofe  refolute 
and  inflexible  men,  who  alone  were  able  to 
aflert  the  caufe  of  liberty,  in  an  age  when 
the  Chriftian  world  was  enervated  by  luxury 
or  fuperftition ;  and  to  fuch  men  we  owe 
that  freedom  and  happy  conftitution  which 
we  at  prefent  enjoy. — But  thefe  advantages 
pf  religious  enthuiiafm  have  been  but  acci- 
dental. 

In  general  it  would  appear,  that  religion, 
confidered  as  a  fcience,  in  the  manner  it  has 
been  ufually  treated,  is  but  little  beneficial 
to  mankind,  neither  tending  to  enlarge  the 
underitanding,  fweeten  the  temper,  or  mend 
the  hcirt.     At  the  fame  time,  the  labours 


of  ingenious  m.en,  in  explaining  obfcnre  and 
difficult  paflages  of  facred  writ,  have  been 
highly  ufeful  and  neceffary.  And  though 
it  is  natural  for  men  to  carry  their  fpecula- 
tions,  on  a  fubjed  that  fo  nearly  concerns- 
their  prefent  and  eternal  happiiiefs,  farther 
than  reafoa  extends,  or  than  is  clearly  and 
exprefsly  revealed  ;  yet  thefe  can  be  follow- 
ed by  no  bad  confequences,  if  they  are  car- 
ried on  with  that  modefty  and  reverence 
which  the  fubjetl  requires.  They  become 
pernicious  only  when  they  are  formed  into 
fyftems,  to  which  the  fame  credit  and  fub- 
miiTion  is  required  as  to  Holy  Writ  itfelf. 
Grego>y. 

§  77.  Religion  confidered  as  a  Rule  of  Life 
and  Manners. 
We  fliall  now  proceed  to  confider  religion 
as  a  rule  of  life  and  manners.  In  this  re- 
fped,  its  influence  is  very  extenfive  and 
beneficial,  even  when  disfigured  by  the 
v/ildeft  fuperftition;  as  it  is  able  to  check 
and  conquer  thofe  paiFums,  which  reafon 
and  philofophy  are  too  weak  to  encounter. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  religion  to  this  end,  hath  not 
been  attended  to  with  that  care  which  the 
importance  of  the  fubjed  required.— The 
fpeculative  part  of  religion  feems  generally 
to  have  engrofFed  the  attention  of  men  of 
genius.  This  has  been  i:he  fate  of  ail  the 
ufeful  and  praftical  arts  of  life;  and  the  ap- 
plication of  religion,  to  the  regulation  of 
life  and  manners,  muft  be  confidered  entire- 
ly as  a  practical  art. — The  caufes  of  this 
negled,  feem  to  be  thefe:  Men  of  a  philo- 
fophical  genius  have  an  averfion  to  all  ap- 
plication, where  the  aftive  powers  of  their 
own  minds  are  not  immediately  employed. 
Rut  in  acquiring  any  praftical  art,  a  philo- 
fopher  is  obliged  to'fpend  moft  of  his  time 
in  emjjioyments  where  hfis  genius  and  under- 
ftanding  have  no  exercife;.  The  fate  of  the 
practical  arts  of  medicine  and  religion  have 
been  pretty  fimilar  :  the  objeft  of  the  one  is, 
to  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  body  ;  of  the 
other,  to  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  mind. 
The  progrefs  and  degn^es  of  perfedion  of 
bot^i  thefe  arts,  ought  to  be  eftimated  by  no 
other  ftandard,  than  their  fuccefs  in  the 
cure  of  the  difeafes  to  wliich  they  are  feve- 
rally  applied.  In  medicine,  the  fails  on 
whichthe  art  depends,  are  fo  numerous  and 
complicated,  fo  mifreprefented  by  fraud, 
credulity,  or  a  heated  imagination,  that 
there  has_  hardly  ever  been  found  a  truly 
philofophlcal  genius  who  lias  attempted  the 
pradical   part  of  it.     There  are,  indeed, 
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many  obftacles  of  different  kinds,  v/hich 
occur  to  render  any  improvement  in  the 
practice  of  phyfic  a  matter  of  the  utmoft 
difficulty,  at  leaft  whilft  the  profeffion  refts 
on  its  prefent  narrow  foundation.  Almoll 
all  phyiicians  who  have  been  men  of  in- 
genuity, have  amufed  themfelves  in  form- 
ing theories,  which  gave  exercife  to  their 
invention,  and  a.t  the  fame  time  contributed 
to  their  reputation.  Inftead  of  being  at  the 
trouble  of  making  obfervations  themfelves, 
they  culled,  out  of  the  promifcuous  multi- 
tude already  made,  fuch  as  beft  fuited  their 
purpofe,  and  drefied  them  up  in  the  wzy 
their  fyftem  required.  In  confequence  of 
this,  the  hiftory  of  medicine  does  not  fo 
much  exhibit  the  hiftory  of  a  progreflive  art, 
as  a  hiftory  of  opinions  which  prevailed  per- 
haps for  twent)^  or  thirty  years,  and  then 
funk  into  contempt  and  oblivion.  The  cafe 
has  been  nearly  fimilar  in  praftical  divinity  : 
but  this  is  attended  with  much  greater  diffi- 
culties than  the  praftical  part  of  medicine ; 
in  this  laft,  nothing  is  required  but  affiduous 
and  accurate  obfervation,  and  a  good  un- 
derftanding  to  direft  the  proper  application 
ef  fuch  obfervation.  Gregory. 

^  T  S.     Hgiv  Religion  is  to  be  applied  to  cure 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Mind. 

To  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  there 
is  required  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  which  muft  be  drawn  from 
life  itfelf,  and  which  books  can  never  teach  ; 
of  the  various  difguifes  under  which  vice 
recommends  herfelf  to  the  imagination  ;  of 
the  artful  aftbciation  of  ideas  which  fhe  forms 
there ;  and  of  the  many  namelefs  circum- 
ftances  that  foften  the  heart  and  render  it 
accelhble.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  infmuation  and 
perfuafion,  of  the  art  of  breaking  falfe  and 
unnatural  affociations  of  id^as,  or  inducing 
counter-affcciations,  and  oppofing  one  paf- 
fion  to  another ;  and  after  all  this  knowledge 
is  acquired,  the  fuccefsful  application  of  it 
to  pradHce  depends,  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree, on  powers,  which  no  extent  of  under- 
Sanding  can  confer. 

Vice  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  a  per- 
verfion  oftheunderftanding,  as  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  pafTions,  and  on  habits  originally 
founded  on  thefe.  A  vicious  man  is  gene- 
rally fenfible  enough  that  his  condudl  is 
wrong ;  he  knows  that  vice  is  contrary  borh 
to  his  duty  and  to  his  intereft  i  and  there- 
fore, all  laboured  reafoning,  to  fatisfy  his 
underftimding  of  thefe  truths,  is  ufelefs,  be- 
caufe  the  difeafe  does  not  lie  in  the  under- 


ftanding.  The  evil  is  feated  In  the  heart. 
The  imaginations  and  paffions  are  engaged 
on  its  fide ;  and  to  them  the  cure  muft  be 
applied.  Here  has  been  the  general  defeft 
of  writings  and  fermons,  intended  to  reform 
mankind.  Many  ingenious  and  fenfible  re- 
marks are  made  on  the  feveral  duties  of  re- 
ligion, and  very  judicious  arguments  arc 
brought  to  enforce  them.  Such  perform- 
ances may  be  attended  to  with  pleafure,  by 
pious  and  well-difpofed  perfons,  who  like» 
wife  may  derive  from  thence  ufeful  inftruc- 
tion  for  their  condud  in  life.  The  wicked 
and  profligate,  if  ever  books  of  this  fort  fall 
in  their  way,  very  readily  allow,  that  what 
they  contain  are  great  and  eternal  truths ; 
but  they  leave  no  lafting  impreiTion.  If  any 
thing  can  roufe,  it  is  the  power  of  lively  and 
pathetic  defcription,  which  traces  and  lays 
open  their  hearts  through  all  their  windings 
and  difguifes,  makes  them  fee  and  confefs 
their  own  characters  in  all  their  deformity 
and  horror,  imprefles  their  hearts,  -and  in- 
tereib  their  paffions  by  all  the  motives  of 
love,  gratitude,  and  fear,  the  profpeft  of  re- 
wards and  punilhments,  and  whatever  other 
motives  religion  or  nature  may  didate.  But 
to  do  this  effeftually,  requires  very  different 
powers  from  thofe  of  the  underftanding :  a 
lively  and  well  regulated  imagination  is 
effentially  requifite.  Gregory. 

§  79,     On  Public  Preaching. 

In  public  addreffQs  to  an  audience,  the 
great  end  of  reformation  is  moft  effectually 
promoted ;  becaufe  all  the  powers  of  voice 
and  adtion,  all  the  arts  of  eloquence,  may  be 
brought  to  give  their  affiftance.  But  fome 
of  thofe  arts  depend  on  gifts  of  nature,  and 
cannot  be  attained  by  any  ftrength  of  genius 
or  underftanding;  even  where  nature  has 
been  liberal  of  thofe  neceffary  requifites, 
they  muft  be  cultivated  by  much  practice, 
before  the  proper  exercife  of  them  can  be 
acquired.  Thus,  a  public  fpeaker  may  have 
a  voice  that  is  mufical  and  of  great  compafs ; 
but  it  requires  much  time  and  labour  to  at- 
tain its  juft  modulation,  and  that  variety  of 
flexion  and  tone,  which  a  pathetic  difcourfe 
requires.  The  fame  difficulty  attends  the 
acquifition  of  that  propriety  of  adion,  that 
power  over  the  expreffive  features  of  the 
countenance,  particularly  of  the  eyes,  for 
ncceflary  to  command  the  hearts  and  paf- 
fions of  an  audience. 

It  is  ufually  thought  that  a  preacher,  who 
feels  what  he  is  faying  himfelf,  will  natUr 
rally  fpeak  with  that  tone  of  voice  and  ex- 
preifion  in  his  countenance,  that  beft  fuits 
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the  fubjeft,  and  which  fczihnot  fail  to  move 
his  audience :  thus  it  is  faid,  a  perfon  under 
the  influence  of  fear,  anger,  or  forrow, 
looks  and  fpeaks  in  the  manner  naturally 
expreffive  of  thefe  emotions.  This  is  true 
;in  feme  meafure ;  but  it  can  never  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  any  preacher  will  be  able  to 
lenter  into  his  fubjed  with  fuch  real  warmth 
upon  every  occafion.  Befides,  every  pru- 
dent man  will  be  afraid  to  abandon  himfelf 
jfo  entirely  to  any  impreffion,  as  he  mult  do 
|to  produce  this  effeft.  Moft  men,  when 
iftrongly  affedted  by  any  paffion  or  emotion, 
ifaave  fome  peculiarity  in  their  appearance, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  natural  ex- 
Ipreflion  of  fuch  an  emotion.  If  this  be  not 
iproperly  correfted,  a  public  fpeaker,  who 
!is  really  warm  and  animated  with  his  fub- 
ijed,  may  neverthelefs  make  a  very  ridiculous 
land  contemptible  figure.  It  is  the  bufinefs 
of  art,  to  fhew  nature  in  her  moft  amiable 
jand  graceful  forms,  and  not  with  thofe 
'peculiarities  in  which  fhe  appears  in  parti- 
jcular  inftances ;  and  it  is  this  difficulty  of 
iproperly  reprefenting  nature,  that  renders 
.  the  eloquence  and  action,  both  of  the  pulpit 
|and  the  ftage,  acquifitions  of  fuch  difficult 
ittainment. 

But,  befides  thofe  talents  inherent  in  the 
preacher  himfelf,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
nature  will  fuggeft  the  neceffity  of  attend- 
ing to  certain  external  circumftances,  which 
:  joperate  powerfully  on  the  mind,  and  prepare 
i  jit  for  receiving  the  defigned  impreffions. 
i  Such,  in  particular,  is  the  proper  regulation 
.bf  church-mufic,  and  the  folemnity  and 
pomp  of  public  worfhip.  Independent  of 
'the  efFeft  that  thefe  particulars  have  on  the 
imagination,  it  might  be  expected,  that  a 
ijuft  tafte,  a  fenfe  of  decency  i;nd  propriety, 
Iwould  make  them  more  attended  to  than  we 
jfind  they  are.  We  acknowledge  that  they 
jhave  been  abufed,  and  have  occafioned  the 
groffeft  fuperftition ;  but  this  univerfal  pro- 
ipenfity  to  carry  them  to  excefs,  is  the 
iftrongeft  proof  that  the  attachment  to  them 
lis  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  con- 
jfequently  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  good  fenfe 
!to  regulate,  and  not  vainly  to  attempt  to 
i^xtinguifh  it.  Many  religious  feds,  in  their 
linfancy,  have  fupported  themfelves  without 
|any  of  thefe  external  afliftances ;  but  when 
|time  has  abated  the  fervor  of  their  fir/l  zeal, 
jW^e  always  find  that  their  public  worfnip  has 
ibeen  conduced  with  the  moft  remarkable 
|:oldnefs  and  inattention,  unlefs  fupported 
by  well-regulated  ceremonies.  In  fafl,  it 
t\'ill  be  found,  that  thofe  feds  who  at  their 
bomniencement  have  beea  moft  diftinguiftied 


for  a  religious  enthufiafm  that  defpifed  all 
forms,  and  the  genius  of  whofe  tenets  could 
not  admit  the  ufe  of  any,  have  either  been 
of  fhort  duration,  or  ended  in  infidelity. 

The  many  difficulties  that  attend  the 
pradical  art  of  making  religion  influence 
the  manners  and  lives  of  mankind,  by  ac- 
quiring a  command  over  the  imagination 
and  paffions,  have  made  it  too  generally 
negleded,  even  by  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
clergy  for  learning  and  good  fenfe.  Thefe 
have  rather  chofen  to  confine  themfelves  to 
a  track,  where  they  were  fure  to  excel  by 
the  force  of  their  own  genius,  than  to  at- 
tempt a  road  where  their  fuccefs  was  doubt- 
ful, and  where  they  might  be  outfhone  by 
men  greatly  their  inferiors.  It  has  there- 
fore been  principally  cultivated  by  men  of 
lively  imaginations,  pofleffed  of  fome  na- 
tural advantages  of  voice  and  manner.  But 
as  no  an  can  ever  become  very  beneficial  to 
mankind,  unlefs  it  be  under  the  diredion  of 
genius  and  good  fenfe,  it  has  too  often  hap- 
pened, that  the  art  we  are  now  fpeaking  of 
has  become  fubfervient  to  the  wildeft  fana- 
ticifm,  fometimes  to  the  gratification  of 
vanity,  and  fometimes  to  ftill  more  un- 
worthy 3urpofes.  Gregory: 

§   So.     Religion   cortftdered  ai    exciting   De- 
'voiion. 

The  third  view  of  religion  confiders  it 
as  engaging  and  interefting  the  affedions, 
and  comprehends  the  devotional  or  fenti- 
mental  prt  of  it. — The  devotional  fplrit  i» 
in  fome  meafure  conftitutional,  depending 
on  livelinefs  of  imagination  and  feniibility 
of  heart;  and,  like  thefe  qualities,  prevails 
more  in  varmer  climates  than  it  does  in  ours. 
What  fliews  its  great  dependance  on  the 
imagination,  is  the  remarkable  attachment 
it  has  to  poetry  and  mufic,  which  Shake{l 
peare  cal'.s  the  food  of  love,  and  which  may, 
with  equal  truth,  be  called  the  food  of  de- 
votion. Mufic  enters  into  the  future  para- 
dife  of  tie  devout  of  every  fed  and  of  every 
country.  The  Deity  viewed  by  the  e}'e  of 
cool  reafon,  may  be  faid,  with  great  "pro- 
priety, (0  dwell  in  light  inacceffible.  The 
mind,  ftiuck  with  the  immenfity  of  his  be- 
ing, and  with  a  fenfe  of  its  own  littlenefi 
and  unworthinefs,  admires  with  that  diftant 
awe  and  veneration  that  almoft  excludes 
love.  But  viewed  by  a  devout  imagination, 
he  may  become  an  objed  of  the  warmeft  af- 
fedion,  and  even  paffion. — The  philofopher 
contemplates  the  Deity  in  all  thofe  marks 
of  wifdom  and  benignity  diftufcd  through 
the  various  works  of  nature.    The  devout 
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man  confines  his  views  rather  to  his  own  mind.  But  this  really  fliews  great  narrow- 
particular  connefticn  with  the  Deity,  the  nefs  of  underftanding.  Avery  little  reflec- 
many  inftances  of  his  goodnefs  he  himfclf  tion  and  acquaintance  with  nature  might 
has  "experienced,  and  the  many  greater  he  teach  them,  on  how  precarious  a  foundation 
ftill  hopes  for.  This  eftabliihes  a  kind  of  their  boafted  independence  on  religion  is 
intercourfe,  which  often  interefts  the  heart  built ;  the  thoufand  namelefs  accidents  that 
and  paffions  in  the  deepeft  manner.  may  deftroy  it ;  and  that  though  for  fome 

The  devotional  tafte,  like  all  other  taftes,  years  they  fhould  efcape  thefe,  yet  that  time 
has  had  the  hard  fate  to  be  condemned  as  a  muft  impair  the  greateft  vigour  of  health  and 
weaknefs,  by  all  who  are  ftrangers  to  its  fpirits,  and  deprive  them  of  all  thofe  objeds 
ioys  and  its  influence.  Too  much  and  too  for  which,  at  prefent,  they  think  life  only 
frequent  occafion  has  been  given,  to  turn  worth  enjoying.  It  fhould  feem,  therefore, 
this  fubieft  into  ridicule. — A  heated  and  very  neceffary  to  fecure  fome  permanent 
devout  imagination,  when  not  under  the  objcft,  fome  real  fupport  to  the  mind,  to 
direftion  of  a  very  found  underftanding,  is  chear  the  foul,  when  all  others  fhall  have 
apt  to  run  very  wild,  and  is  at  the  fame  loft  their  influence. — The  greateft  inconveni- 
time  impatient  to  publifh  all  its  follies  to  the    ence,  indeed,  that  attends  devotion,  is  Ita 

^yorld. The  feelings   of  a   devout   heart    taking  fuch  a  faft  hold  of  the  afFeftions,  as 

Ihould  be  mentioned  with  great  refcrre  and  fometimes  threatens  the  _  extinguifliing  of  j 
delicacy,  as  they  depend  upon  private  ex-  every  other  aftive  principle  of  the  mind, 
perience',  and  certain  circumftances  of  mind  For  when  the  devotional  fpirit  falls  in  with 
and  fituation,  which  the  world  can  neither  a  melancholy  temper,  it  is  too  apt  to  de- 
know  nor  judge  of.  But  devotional  writ-  prefs  the  mind  entirely,  to  fink  it  to  the 
ings,  executed  with  judgment  and  tafte,  are  weakeft  fuperftition,  and  to  produce  a 
not  'only  highly  ufeful,  but  to  all,  v/ho  total  retirement  and  abftraftion  from  the 
have  a  true  fenfe  of  religion,  peculiarly  en-    world,  and  all  the  duties  of  life.      Gregot-y, 


gaging.  Gregory. 


82.     The  Difference  het^ween  true  andfalje 


§   81.     Ai-uantages  of  Be'votm.  Politene/s. 

The  devotional  fpirit,    united   to  good        It  is  evident  enough,  that  the  moral  and 
fenfe   and   a  chearful   temper,    gi^es   that    Chriftian  duty,  of  preferring  one  another 
fteadinefs  to  virtue,  which  it  alwajs  wants    in  honour,  refpefts  only  fecial  peace  and 
when  produced  and  fupported  by  good  na-    charity,  and  terminates   in   the   good  and 
tural   difpofitions   onl\-.      It   corrtds   and    edification  of   our  Chriftian  brother.     Its 
humanizes  thofe  conftitutional  vices,  which    ufe  is,  to  foften  the   minds  of  men,  and  to 
it  is  not  able  entirely  to  fubdue  ;  and  though    draw  them  from  that  favage  rufticity,_  which  | 
it  too  often  fails  to  render  men  perfedly    engenders   many  vices,  and  difcredits   the 
virtuous,  it  preferves  them  from  becoming    virtues  themfelves.     But  when  men  had  ex- 
utterly  abandoned.     Ithas,befidcs,  the  molt    perienced   the    benefit   of    this   complying^ 
favourable  influence  on  all   the  pafive  vir-    temper,  and  further  faw  the  ends,  not  of  1 
tues  ;  it  gives  a  foftnefs  and  fenfibility  to    charity  only,  but  of  felf-intereft,  that  might 
the  heart,  and  a  mildnefs  and  gendene'fs  to    hi  anfwered  by  it ;  they  confldered  no  longer 
the  manners ;  but  above  all,  it  produces  an    its  juft  purpofe  and  application,  but  ftretched 
univerfal  charity  and  love  to  mankind,  how-    it   to  that  oflicious  fedulity,  and  extreme 
ever  different  in  ftation,  country,  or  reli-    fervility  of  adulation,  which  we  too  often 
gion.     There  is  a  fublime  yet  teider  me-    obferve  and  lament  in  polifhed  life- 
lancholy,  almoft  the  univerfal  attendant  on        Hence,  that  infinite  attention  and  con- 
genius,  which  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  Into    fideration,  which  is  fo  rigidly  exafted,  and . 
gloom   and  difguft  with  the  worH.     De-    fo  duly  paid,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world : 
votion  is  admirably  calculated  to  fcothe  this    hence,    that   proftitution  of  mind,    which 
difpofition,  by  infenfibly  leading  tie  mind,    leaves  a   man  no  will,   no    fentiment,   no 
while  it  feems  to  indulge  it,  to  thofe  prof-    principle,  no  character;  all  which  difappear 
pefts  which  calm  every  murmur  of  difcon-    under  the  uniform  exhibition  of  good  man- ; 
tent,  and   diffufe  a  chearfulnefs   over   the    ners :    hence,    thofe   infidious^    arts,    thofe' 
darkeft  hours  of  human  life. — Perfons  in  the    ftudied  difguifes,  thofe  obfequious  flatteries, 
pride  of  high  health  and  fpirits,  who  are    nay,  thofe  multiplied  and  nicely-varied  foj^s 
keen  in  theptufuits  of  pleafure,  intereft,  or    of  infinuation  and  addrefs,_  the  direft  aim 
ambition,  have  either  no  ideas  on  this  fub-    of  which  may  be  to  acquire  the  fame  of 
jtct,  or  treat  it  as  the  enthufiafm  of  a  weak    politenefs  and  good-breeding,  but  the  cer- 
tain 
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tain  efFeft,  to  corrupt  every  virtue,  to  foothe 
every  vanity,  and  to  inflame  every  vice  of 
the  human  heart. 

Thefe  fatal  mifchiefs  introduce  themfelves 
under  the  pretence  and  femblance  of  that 
humanity,  which  the  fcriptures  encourage 
and  enjoin  :  but  the  genuine  virtue  is  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  counterfeit,  and  by 
the  following  plain  figns. 

True  politenefs  is  modeft,  unpretending, 
and  generous.  It  appears  as  little  as  may 
be;  and  vv'hen  it  does  a  courtefy,  Avould 
willingly  conceal  it.  It  choofes  filently  to 
;  forego  its  own  claims,  not  officioufly  to 
withdraw  them.  It  engages  a  man  to  pre- 
fer his  neighbour  to  himfelf,  becaufe  he 
really  eftcems  him  ;  becaufe  he  is  tender  of 
his  reputation }  becaufe  he  thinks  it  more 
manly,  more  Chriftian,  to  defcend  a  little 
himfelf  than  to  degrade  another.  It  re- 
fpefts,  in  a  word,  the  credit  and  efiimation 
[of  his  neighbour. 

[  The  mimic  of  this  amiable  virtue,  falfe 
politenefs,  is,  on  the  other  haaid,  ambiti- 
ous, fervile,  tim.orous.  It  aflefts  popula- 
rity :  is  felicitous  to  pleafe,  and  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  The  man  of  this  charafter  does 
not  offer,  but  obtrude  his  civilities ;  becaufe 
he  would  merit  by  this  aiTiduity ;  becaufe, 
in  defpair  of  winning  regard  by  any  worthier 
qualities,  he  would  be  fure  to  make  the 
molt  of  this;  and  laftly,  becaufe  of  all 
things,  he  would  dread,  by  the  omiffion  of 
any  punftiiious  obfervance,  to  give  offence. 
In  a  word,  this  fort  of  politenefs  refpeds, 
for  its  immediate  objeift,  the  favour  and 
confideration  of  our  neighbour. 

2.  Again;  the  man  who  governs  himfelf 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  Apoftle's  precept,  ex- 
prefTes  his  preference  of  another  in  fuch  a 
way  as  is  worth}'  of  himfelf :  in  all  innocent 
compliances,  in  all  honeft  civilities,  in  all 
decent  and  manly  condefcenfmns. 

On  the  contrar}',  the  man  of  the  woi'ld, 
who  refts  in  the  Utter  of  this  command,  is 
I  regardlefs  of  the  means  by  which  he  con- 
\  duds  himfelf.     He  refpetfls  neither  his  own 
I  dignity,  nor  that  of  human  nature.     Truth, 
I  reafon,  virtue,  all  are  equally  betrayed  by 
I  this  fupple   impoftor.     He    allents    to    the 
errors,  though  the  moft  pernicious ;  he  ap- 
plauds the  follies,  though  the  moft  ridicu- 
lous ;  he  fcothes  the  vices,  though  the  moft 
flagrant,  of  other  men.     He  never  contra- 
dids,  though  in  the  foi'teft  form  of  infinua- 
tion ;  he  never  difapproves,  though   by  a 
refpedful lilence ;  he  never  condemns,  though 
it   be  onlv  by  a  good  example.     In  (hort, 
lie  is  fuiigitous  for  nothing,  but  by  fome 


ftudied  devices  to  hide  from  others,  and,  if 
poffiWe,  to  palliate  to  himfelf,  the  groftnef» 
of  his  illiberal  adulation. 

Laftly;  we  may  be  fure,  that  the  ulti- 
mate ends  for  which  thefe  different  objeds 
are  purfued,  and  by  fo  different  pieans,  muft 
alfo  lie  wide  of  each  other. 

Accordingly,  the  true  polite  man  would, 
by  all  proper  teftimonies  of  refpcd,  pro- 
mote the  credit  aixi  eftimation  of  his  neio-h- 
bour;  becai/Je\\t  fees  that,  by  this  generou* 
confideration  of  each  other,  the  peace  o^f  the 
world  is,  in  a  good  degree,  preierved ;  be- 
caufe he  knows  that  thefe  mutual  attentions 
prevent  animofities,  foften  the  fiercenefs  of 
men's  manners,  and  difpofe  them  to  all  the 
offices  of  benevolence  and  charity ;  becmife, 
in  a  word,  the  interefts  of  fociety  are  beft 
ferved  by  this  condud ;  and  becaufe  he  un- 
derftands  it  to  be  his  duty  to  love  his  7tei<rh- 
bour.  ^ 

The  falfely  polite,  on  the  contrary,  are 
anxious,  by  all  means  whatever,  to  procure 
the  favour  and  confideration  of  thofe  they 
converfe  with;  becaufe  they  regard,  ulti« 
mately,  nothing  more  than  their  private  in- 
tereft ;  becaufe  they  perceive,  th.at  their  own 
felftfh  defigns  ai-e  beft  carried  on  by  fuc& 
pradices :  in  a  word,  becaife  they  love  them" 
fel-ves. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  genuine  Aartue  confults 
the  honour  of  others  by  worthy  means,  and 
for  the  nobleft  purpofes;  the  counterfeit 
folicits  their  favour  by  difhoneft  compliances, 
and  for  the  bafeft  end.  Hurd. 

§85.      On  religions  Principles  a,vd  Beha-viour. 

B.eIigion  is  rather  a  matter  of  fentiment 
than  reafoning.  The  important  and  inte- 
refting  articles  of  faith  are  fuiSciently  plain. 
Fix  your  attention  on  thefe,  and  do  nog 
rneddle  with  ccntroverfy.  If  you  get  into 
that,  you  plunge  into  a  chaos-,  from  which 
.you  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  your- 
felves.  It  fpoils  the  temper,,  and,  I  fuf- 
ped,  has  no  good  effed  on  the  heart. 

Avoid  all  books,  and  all  converfation, 
that  tend  to  fliake  your  faith  on  thofe  great 
points  of  religion,  which  fhould  ferve  ta 
regulate  }'onr  condud,  and  on  which  your 
hopes  of  future  and  etem-al  happinefs  de- 
pend. 

Never  indulge  yourfelves  in  ridicule  oa 
rehgious  fubjeits ;  nor  give  countenance  to 
It  in  others,  by  feeming  diverted  with  what 
they  fay.  This,  to  people  of  good  breed- 
ing, wdl  be  a  fufhcient  check. 

I  wifn  you  to  go  no  farther  than  the 
ocnptures  for  yoar  r.-]igioas  cprn'ons.  Em- 
brace 
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brace  thofe  you  find  clearly  revealed.  Never 
perplex  yourfelves  about  luch  as  you  do  not 
underftand,  but  treat  them  with  filent  and 
becoming  reverence. 

I  would  r.dvife  you  to  read  only  fuch  re- 
ligious books  as  are  addreffed  to  the  heart, 
fach  as  infpire  pious  and  devout  affections, 
fuch  as  are  proper  to  direft  you  in  your 
conduft ;  and  not  iuch  as  tend  to  entangle 
you  in  the  endlefs  maze  of  opinions  and 
fj'ftems. 

Be  punftual  in  the  ftated  performance  ot 
private  devotions,  morning  and  evening. 
If  you  have  any  fenfibility  or  imagination, 
this  will  eftablifli  fuch  an  intercourfe  be- 
tween you  and  the  Supreme  Being,  as  will 
be  of  infinite  confeqaence  to  you  in  life.  It 
will  communicate  an  habitual  chearfulnefs 
to  your  tempers,  give  a  firmnefs  and  fteadi- 
nefs  to  your  virtue,  and  enable  you  to  go 
through  all  the  viciffitudes  of  human  life 
with  propriety  and  dignity. 

I  wifh  you  to  be  regular  in  your  atten- 
dance on  public  worfhip,  and  in  receiving 
the  communion.  Allow  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt your  public  or  private  devotions,  ex- 
cept the  performance  of  fome  aftive  duty'm 
Jife,  to  which  they  Ihould  always  give 
place*  In  your  behaviour  at  public  wor- 
Ihip,  obferve  an  exemplar}'  attention  and 
gravity. 

That  extreme  ftri6lnefs  which  I  recom- 
mend to  you  in  thefe  duties,  will  be  con- 
fidered  by  many  of  your  acquaintance  as_  a 
fuperftitious  attachment  to  forms;  but  in 
the  advices  I  give  you  on  this  and  other 
fubjefts,  I  have  an  eye  to  the  fpirit  and 
manners  of  the  age.  There  is  a  levity  and 
diffipation  in  the  prefent  manners,  a  cold- 
nefs  and  liiUeiTnefs  m  whatever  relates  to  re- 
ligion,  which  cannot  fail  to  infeft  you,  un- 
lefs  you  purpofely  cultivate  in  your  minds  a 
contrary  bias,  and  make  the  devotional  one 
habitual.  Gregory  s  Ad'vke. 

§  84.  On  the  Beauties  of  the  Pfalms. 
Greatnefs  confers  no  exemption  from  the 
cares  and  forrows  of  life  :  its  fhare  of  them 
frequently  bears  a  melancholy  proportion  to 
its  exaltation.  This  the  Ifraelitifh  monarch 
experienced.  He  fought  in  piety,  that 
peace  which  he  could  not  find  in  empire, 
and  alleviated  the  difquietudes  of  ftate,  with 
the  exerc'^es  of  devotion.  His  invaluable 
Pfaln->s  convey  thofe  comforts  to  others, 
which  they  afforded  to  himftlf.  Compofed 
upon  particular  occafions,  yet  defigned  for 
general  ufe;  delivered  out  as  fervices  for 
iiraelites  under  the  Law,  yet  no  Isfi  adapted 


to  the  circumftances  of  Chriftians  under  the 
Gofpel ;  they  prefent  religion  to  us  in  the 
moft  engaging  drefs ;  communicating  truths 
which  philofophy  could  never  inveftigate,  ' 
in  a  ftyle  which  poetry  can  never  equal ; 
while  hiftory  is  made  the  vehicle  of  pro- 
phecy, and  creation  lends  all  its  charms  to 
paint  the  glories  of  redemption;  Calculated 
alike  to  profit  and  to  pleafe,  they  inform 
the  undefftanding,  elevate  the  affections, 
and  entertain  the  imagination.  Indited  un- 
der the  influence  of  him,  to  whom  all  hearts 
are  known,  and  all  events  foreknown,  they 
fuit  mankind  in  all  fituations,  grateful  as 
the  manna  which  defcended  from  above, 
and  conformed  itfelf  to  every  palate.  The 
faireft  productions  of  human  wit,  after  a 
few  perufals,  like  gathered  flowers,  wither 
in  our  hands,  and  lofe  their  fragrancy ;  but 
thefe  unfading  plants  of  paradife  become, 
as  we  are  accuftomed  to  them,  fi:ili  more  and 
more  beautiful ;  their  bloom  appears  to  be 
daily  heightened ;  frefh  odours  are  emitted, 
and  new  fweets  extracted  from  them.  He 
who  hath  once  tailed  their  excellencies,  will 
defire  to  tafte  them  }'et  again ;  and  he  who 
taftes  them  ofteneft,  will  relifh  them  beft.— * 
And  now,  could  the  author  flatter  himfelf 
that  any  one  would  take  half  the  pleafure  in 
reading  his  work  which  he  hath  taken  in 
writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the  lofs  of  his 
labour.  The  employment  detached  him 
from  the  bufl:le  and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of 
politics,  and  the  noife  of  folly ;  vanity  and 
vexation  flew  away  for  a  feafon,  care  and 
difquietude  came  not  near  his  dwelling.  He 
aroie,  frelh  as  the  morning,  to  his  talk : 
the  filence  of  the  night  invited  him  to  pur- 
fue  it ;  and  he  can  truly  fay,  that  food  and 
refl:  were  not  preferred  before  it.  Every 
Pfalm  improved  infinitely  upon  his  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  and  no  one  gave  him  uneafinefs 
but  the  laft ;  for  then  he  grieved  that  his 
work  was  done.  Happier  hours  than  thofe. 
which  have  been  fpent  in  thefe  meditations 
on  the  fongs  of  Sion,  he  never  expeCls  to 
fee  in  this  world.  Very  pleafantly  did  they 
pafs,  and  moved  fmoothly  and  fwiftly  along  ; 
for  when  thus  engaged,  he  counted  no  time. 
They  are  gone,  but  have  left  a  relifli  and  a 
fragrance  upon  the  mind,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  is  fweet.  Home. 

§  85.     The  Temple  of 'virtuous  Lo-ve. 

The  ftrufture  on  the  right  hand  was  (as  I 
afterwards  found)  confecrated  to  virtuous 
Love,  and  could  not  be  entered,  but  by 
fuch  as  received  a  ring,  or  fome  other  token,- 
from  a  perfon  who  was  placed  as  a  guard  at 
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lie  gate  of  it.     He  wore  a  garland  of  rofes 
md  myrtles  on  his  head,  and  on  his  flioulders 
robe  like  an  imperial  mantle  white  and 
anfpotted   all   over,   excepting   onl}-,   that 
■vhere  it  was  clafped  at  his   breaft,  there 
A^ere  two  golden  turtle  doves  that  buttoned 
t  by  their  bills,  v.hich  were  v^^ronght  in 
ubies ;  he  was  called  by  the  name  of  Hymen, 
md  was  feated   near  the  entrance  of  the 
emple,  in  a  delicious  bower,  made  up  of 
everal  trees  that  were  embraced  by  wood- 
bines,  jefTamineSj    and    amaranths,    which 
vere  as  fo  many  emblems  of  marriage,  and 
ornaments  to  the  trunks  that  fupported  them. 
As  I  was  fingle  and  unaccompanied,  I  was 
lot  pei-mitted  to  enter  the  temple,  and  for 
:hat  reafon  am  a  ftranger  to  all  the  myfteries 
:hat  were  performed  in  it.     I  had,  how- 
ever,   the  curiofity   to   obferve,    how   the 
'everal  couples  that  entered  were  difpofed 
if;  which  was  after  the  following  manner  : 
here  were  two  great  gates  on  the  backfide 
)f  the  edifice,  at  which  the  v.hole  crowd 
yas  let  out.     At  one  of  thefe  gates  were 
wo  women,  extremely  beautiful,  though  in 
I  different   kind;   the  one   having  a  very 
;areful  and  compofed  air,  the  other  a  fort 
)f  faille  and  ineffable  fweetnefs  in  her  coun- 
enance:   the   name  of  the  firft  was  Dif- 
;retion,  and  of  the  other  Complacency.    All 
vho  came  out  of  this  gate,  and  put  them- 
elves   under   the   direction    of   thefe   two 
jifters,  were  immediately  condufted  by  them 
nto  gardens,  groves,  and  meadows,  which 
ibounded  in  delights,  and  v/ere  furniflied 
jvith  every  thing  that  could  make  them  the 
)roper  feats  of  happinefs.     The  fecond  gate 
)f  this  temple  let  out  all  the  couples  that 
vere  unhappily  married;    who   came    out 
inked  together  by  chains,  which  each  of 
hem  ftrove  to  break,  but  could  not.     Seve- 
■al  of  thefe  were  fuch  as  had  never  been 
icquainted  with  each  other  before  they  met 
n  the  great  walk,  or  had  been  too  well 
icquainted  in  the  thicket.     The  entrance-to 
his  gate  was  poffeffed  by  three  lifters,  v/ho 
oined  themfelves  with  thefe  wretches,  and 
)ccafioned   moil   of   their    miferies.     The 
-'oungeft  of  the  fifters  was  known  by  the 
lame  of  Levity ;  who,  with  the  innocence 
pf  a  virgin,  had  the  drefs  and  behaviour  of 
|i  harlot :  the  name  of  the  fecond  was  Con- 
jcntion,  who  bore  on  her  right  arm  a  muff 
|nade  of  the  Ikin  of  a  porcupine,  and  on  her 
jpft  carried  a  little  lap-dog,  that  barked  and 
I'napped  at  every  one  that  paffed  by  her. 
}rhe  eldeft  of  the  fifters,  who  feemed  to  have 
jtn  haughty  and  imperious  air,  was  always 
iccorapajiied  with  a  tawny   Cupid,    who 


generally  marched  before  her  with  a  little 
mace  on  Ins  fhoulder,  the  end  of  which  was 
fafhioned  into  the  horns  of  a  flag :  her  gar- 
ments were  yellow,  and  her  complexion 
pale :_  her  eyes  were  piercing,  but  had  odd 
cafts  in  them,  and  that  particular  diftemper 
which  makes  perfons  who  are  troubled  with 
it  fee  objefts  double.  Upon  enquiry,  I  wai 
informed  tliat  her  name  was  Jealoufy. 

Tatler, 
§   86.     The  Temple  of  Lufi, 

Having  finifhed  my  obfervations  upon 
this  temple,  and  its  votaries,  I  repaired  to 
that  which  ftood  on  the  left  hand,  and  was 
called  the  Tem.ple  of  Luft.  The  front  of  it 
was  raifed  on  Corinthian  pillars,  with  all 
the  meretricious  ornaments  that  accompany- 
that  order ;  whereas  that  of  the  other  was 
compofed  of  the  chafte  and  matron-like 
Ionic,  The  fides  of  it  were  adorned  with 
feveral  grotefque  figures  of  goats,  fparrows, 
heathen  gods,  fatyrs,  and  monfters,  made 
up  of  half  man,  half  beaft.  The  gates  were 
unguarded,  and  open  to  all  that  had  a  mind 
to  enter.  Upon  my  going,  in,  I  found  the 
windows  were  blinded,  and  let  in  only  a 
kind  of  twilight,  that  ferved  to  difcover  a 
prodigious  number  of  dark  corners  and 
apartments,  into  which  the  whole  temple 
was  divided.  I  v/as  here  ftunned  with  a 
mixed  noifc  of  clamour  and  jollity  :  on  one 
fide  of  me  I  heard  finging  and  dancing ;  on 
the  other,  brawls  and  claihing  of  Jwords  : 
in  Ihort,  I  was  fo  little  pleafed  with  the 
place,  that  I  was  going  out  of  it ;  but  found 
I  cculd.not  return  by  the  gate  where  I  enter- 
ed, widch  was  barred  againft  all  that  were 
come  in,  with  bolts  of  iron,  and  locks  of 
adamant ;  there 'was  no  going  back  from  this 
temple  through  the  paths  of  pleafure  ■which 
led  to  it :  all  who  paffed  through  the  cere- 
monies of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  iron 
Vv'icket,  \vhich  was  kept  by  a  dreadful  giant 
called  Remurfe,  that  held  a  fcourge  of  fcor- 
pions  in  his  hand,  and  drove  them  into  the 
only  outlet  from  that  temple.  his  was  a 
paffn.ge  fo  rugged,  fo  uneven,  and  choaked 
with  fo  many  thorns  and  briars,  that  it  v/as 
a  m^^lnncholy  fpeftacle  to  behold  the  pains 
and  difficulties  which  both  fexes  fuffered  who 
walked  through  it :  the  men,  though  in  the 
prime  oi"  tlieir  youth,  appeared  v/eak  and 
infeebled  with  old  age :  the  women  wiung 
their  hands,  and  tore  their  hair,  rftil^feveral 
loft  their  limbs,  before  they  could  extricate 
themfelves  out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  path 
in  which  they  were  engaged. — The  remain- 
ing part  of  this  vifion,  aud  the  adventures  I 
F  met 
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met  with  in  the  two  great  roads  of  Ambition 
and  Avarice,  mull  be  the  fubjedl  of  aiiother 
paper. 


Tatler, 


87.      The  Temple  of  Virtue. 


wind    that    blew.     This    was    called    thc'-f} 

Temple  of  Vanity.     The  goddefs  of  it  fatrJJf 

in  the  midft  of  a  great  many  tapers,  that*lj 

burned  day  and  night,  and  made  her  appear'' j 

much  better  than  flie  woald  have  done  in'  I 

With  much  labour  and  difficulty  I  palled    open  day-light.     Her  whole  art  was  to  Ihew  • 

through  the  firfl  part  of  my  vifion,  and  re-    herfelf  more  beautiful  and  majeftic  than  Ihe 

covered  the  centre  of  the  wood,  from  whence    really  was.     For  which  reafon  fhe  had  paint- 

I  had  the  profpeft  of  the  three  great  roads,    ed  her   face,   and  wore  a   duller  of  falfe 

I  here  jomed  mylclf  to  the  middle-aged   jewels  upon  her  breaft 


but  what  I  more" ! 


party  of  mankind,  who  marched  behind  the 
ftandard  of  Ambjtion,.  The  great  road  lay 
in  a  direcf  linei^and  was  terminated  by  the 
Temple  of  Virtue.  It  was  planted  on  each 
fide  with  laurels,  which  were  intermixed 
with  marble  trophies,  carved  pillars,  and 
ftatues  of  lawgivers,  heroes,  ftatefmen,  ph' 


lofophers,    and   poets. 


The 


particularly  obferved,  was  the  breadth  ofjl 
her  petticoat,  which  was  made  altogether  iit'  i 
the  falhion  of  a  modern  fardingal.  This' 
place  was  filled  with  hypocrites,  pedants, 
free-thinkers,  and  prating  politicians,  with 
a  rabble  of  thofe  who  have  only  titles  to 
make   them   great   men.     Female   votaries 


travelled  up  this  great  path,  were  fuch 
whofe  thoughts  were  bent  upon  doing  emi- 
nent fervices  to  mankind,  or  promoting  the 
good  of  their  country.  On  each  fide  of  this 
great  road,  were  feveral  paths  that  were  alfo 
laid  out  in  ftraight  lines,  and  ran  parallel 
with  it :  thefe  were  moft  of  them  covered 
walks,  and  received  into  them  men  of  retired 
virtue,  who  propofed  to  themfelves  the  fame 
end  of  their  journey,  though  they  chofe  to 
make  it  in  Ihade  and  obfcuritv.     The  edi 


perfons   who    crowded  the  temple,  choaked  up  the  avenues 


of  it,  arid  were  more  in  number  than  the 
fand  upon  the  fea-lhore.  I  made  it  my 
bufinefs,  in  my  return  towards  that  part  of 
the  wood  from  whence  I  lirft  fet  out,  to 
obferve  the  v/alks  which  led  to  this  tem.ple  ; 
for  I  met  in  it  feveral  who  had  begun  their 
journey  v/ith  the  band  of  Airtuous  perfons, 
and  travelled  fome  time  in  their  com.pany  : 
but,  upon  examination,  I  found  that  there 
were  feveral  paths,  which  led  out  of  the 
great  road  into  the  fides  of  the  wood,  and 


fices,  at  the  extremity  of  the  walk,  were  fo    ran  into  fo  many  crooked  turns  and  wind- 
contrived,  that  we  could  not  fee  the  temple    ings,  that  thofe  who  travelled  through  them, 
of  Honour,  by  reafon  of  the  temple  ofVir-    often  turned  their  backs  upon  the  temple  d0( 
tue,  which  flood  before  it :  at  the  gates  of   Virtue,  then  crolfed  the  ftraight  road,  a 
this  temple,  we  were  met  by  the  goddefs  of   fometimes  marched  in  it  for  a  little  fpa 
it,  who  condufted  us  into  that  of  Honour,    till  the  crooked  path  which  they  were  en-'' 
which  was  joined  to  the  other  edifice  by  a    gaged  in  again  led   them  into  the  wood, 
beautiful  triumphal  arch,  and  had  no  other    The  feveral  alleys  of  thefe  wanderers,  had 
entrance  into  it.     When  the  deity  of  the    their  particular  ornaments :  one  of  them  I 
inner  frrufture  had  received  us,  Ihe  prefent-    could  not  but  take  notice  of,  in  the  walk  of 
ed  us  in  a  body,  to  a  figure  that  was  placed    the  mifchievous  pretenders  to  politics,  which  I 
over  the  high  altar,  and  was  the  emblem  of   had  at  every  turn  the  figure  of  a  perfon^ 
Eternity.     She  fat  on  a  globe,  in  the  midft    whom,  by   the  infcription,  I  found  to  bflS 

Machiavel,  pointing  out  the  way,  with  arf 
extended  finger,  like  a  Mercury.         -^^'^» '.. 


jof  a  golden  zodiac,  holding  the  figure  of  a 
fun  in  one  hand,  and  a  moon  in  the  other  : 
her  head  was  veiled,  and  her  feet  covered. 
Our  hearts  glowed  within  us,  as  we  flood 
midft  the  fphere  of  light  which  this  im.age 
caft  on  every  fide  of  it.  Ibid, 


§  88.  The  Temple  of  Fanity, 
Having  feen  all  that  happened  to  this 
band  of  adventurers,  I  repaired  to  another 
pile  of  buildings  that  flood  within  view  of  not 
the  temple  of  Honour,  and  v/as  railed  in 
imitation  of  it,  upon  the  very  fame  m.odel ; 
but,  at  my  approach  to  it,  I'found  that  the 
ftones  were  laid  together  without  mortar, 
and  that  the  whole  fabric  flood  upon  fo 
that  it  fiiook  with  every 


§  8g.  The  Temple  of  Avarice. 
I  was  now  returned  in  the  fame  mannet 
as  before,  with  a  defign  to  obferve  carefully 
every  thing  that  pafied  in  the  region  of 
Avarice,  and  the  occurrences  in  that  af- 
fembly,  which  was  made  up  of  perfons  of 
m.y  own  age.     This  body  of  travellers  had 


weak  a  foundation 
2 


one  far  in  the  third  great  road,  betore 
it  led  them  infenfibly  into  a  deep  valley,  ia 
which  they  journied  feveral  days,  with  great 
toil  and  uneafinefs,  and  without  the  necef- 
fary  refreftiments  of  food  and  fleep.  The 
only  relief  they  met  with,  was  in  a  river  ' 
that  ran  through  ths,-  boctoin  o£  the  valley  011 
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a  bed  of  golden  fand  :  the^  often  drank  of 
this  ftream,  which  had  fuch  a  particular 
quality  in  it,  that  though  it  rel'refhed  them 
for  a  time,  it  rather  inflamed  than  quenched 
their  thirft.  On  each  fide  of  the  river  was 
a  range  of  hills  full  of  precious  ore ;  for 
\vher<j  the  rains  had  waflied  off  the  earth, 
one  might  fee  in  feveral  parts  of  them  long 
veins  of  gold,  and  rocks  that  looked  like 
pure  filver.  We  v.-ere  told  that  the  deity  of 
ti'ie  place  had  forbad  any  of  his  votaries  to 
dig  into  the  bowels  of  thefe  hills,  or  con- 
vert the  treafures  they  contained  to  any  ufe, 
under  pain  of  ilarving.  At  the  end  of  the 
valley  flood  the  Temple  of  Avarice  made 
after  the  manner  of  a  fortification,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a  thoufand  triple-headed  dogs, 
that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off  beggars. 
At  our  approach  they  all  fell  a  barking,  and 
would  have  much  terrified  us,  had  not  an 
old  v/oman,  who  had  called  herfelf  by  the 
forged  name  of  Competency,  offered  herfelf 
for  our  guide.  She  carried  under  her  gar- 
ment a  golden  bow,  which  fhc  no  fooner 
hcJd  up  in  her  hand,  but  the  dogs  lay  down, 
aiKl  the  gates  flew  open  for  our'  reception. 
We  were  led  through  an  hundred  iron  doors 
before  we  entered  the  temple.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  it,  fat  the  god  of  Avarice,  with 
a  long  filthy  beard,  and  a  meagre  ftarved 
countenance,  inclofed  with  heaps  of  iiigots 
^inA  pyramids  of  money,  but  half  naked  and 
'  :"cring  with  cold  :  on' his  right  hand  v/as 
.1  .Cud  called  Rapine,  and  on  his  left  a  par- 
ticular favourite,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
tidr  of  Parfimony ;  the  firft  was  his  col- 
Itctor,  and  the  oiher  his  cafnier.  There 
v'''y<c  feveral  long  tables  placed  en  each  fide 
I',  ihe  temple,  with  refpeftive  officers  at- 
tcniing  behind  them. — Some  of  thefe  I  en- 
( ;  i  i  red  into. — At  tlie  firft  table  was  kept  the 
c;::ce  of  Corruption.  Seeing  a  folicitor 
e.-'.remely  bufy,  and  whifpering  every  body 
tJ.at  pafied  by,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  him 
Vfrrv  attentively,  and  faw  him  often  going 
up  to  a  perfon  that  had  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
with  a  multiplication-table  and  an  almanack 
before  him,  which,  as  I  afterv/ards  heard, 
was  all  the  learning  he  was  mafter  of.  The 
folicitor  would  often  apply  hlmfelf  to  his 
ear,  and  at  the  fame  time  convey  money 
into  his  hand,  for  which  the  other  would 
give  him  out  a  piece  of  paper,  or  parch- 
ment, figned  and  fealed  in  form.  The 
name  of  this  dexterous  and  fuccefsful  foli- 
citor was  Bribery. — At  the  next  table  was 
the  office  of  Extortion.  Behind  it  fat  a  per- 
fon in  a  bob-wig,  counting  over  a  great 
fum  of  money:  he  gave  out"  little  purfes  to 
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feveral,  who,  after  a  fhort  tour,  brought 
him,  in  return,  facks  full  of  the  fame  kind 
of  coin,  I  faw,  at  the  fame  time,  a  perfon 
called  Fraud,  who  fat  behind  the  counter, 
with  falfe  fcales,  light  v/eights,  and  fcanty 
meafures ;  by  the  f^dlful  application  of  which 
inltruments,  ihe  had  got  together  an  im- 
menfe  heap  of  wealth. — It  would  be  endlefs 
to  name  the  feveral  officers,  or  defcribe  the 
votaries  that  attended  in  this  temple. — There 
were  many  old  men,  panting  and  breathlefs, 
repofing  their  heads  on  bags  of  money ;  nay, 
many  of  them  aftually  dying,  whofe  very 
pangs  and  convulfions  (v/hich  rendered  their 
purfes  ufelefs  to  them)  only  made  them 
grafp  them  the  fafter.  There  were  fome 
tearing  with  one  hand  all  things,  even  to 
the  garments  and  flefh  of  many  miferable 
perfons  who  fl:ood  before  them ;  and  with 
the  other  hand  throwing  away  vv^hat  they 
had  feized,  to  harlots,  flatterers,  and  panders, 
that  flood  behind  them.  On  a  fudden  the 
whole  aflembiy  fell  a  trembling ;  and,  upon 
enquiry,  I  found  that  the  great  room  we 
were  in  was  haunted  with  a  fpeftre,  that 
many  times  a  day  appeared  to  them,  and 
terrified  them  to  diftraftion.  In  the  midft 
of  their  terror  and  amazement,  the  appari- 
tion entered,  which  I  immediate!)^  knew  to 
be  Poverty.  Whether  it  were  by  my 
acquaintcince  with  this  phantom,  which  had 
rendered  the  fight  of  her  more  familiar  to 
me,  or  however  it  was,  flie  did  not  make  fo 
indigent  or  frightful  a  figure  in  my  eye,  as 
the  god  of  this  loathforae  temple.  The 
miferable  votaries  of  this  place  were,  I 
found,  of  another  mind  :  every  one  fancied 
himfelf  threatened  by  the  apparition  as  Ihe 
ftalked  about  the  room,  and  began  to  lock 
their  coffers,  and  tie  their  bags,  with  the 
utmoft  fear  and  trembling.  _  I  muft  confefs, 
I  look  upon  the  palfion  which  I  faw  m  this 
unhappy  people,  to  be  of  the  fame  nature 
with  thofe  unaccountable  antipathies  which 
fome  perfons  are  born  with,  or  rather  as  a 
kind  of  phrenzy,  not  unlike  that  which 
throws  a  man  into  terrors  and  agonies  at  the 
fight  of  fo  ufeful  and  innocent  a  thing  as 
water.  The  whole  afembiy  was  furprized, 
when,  inftead  of  paying  my  devotions  to 
the  deity  whom  they  all  adored,  they  faw 
me  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  phantom..  «'  Oh  ! 
Poverty  !  (faid  I)  my  firfl  petition  to  thee  is, 
that  thou  wouldeft  never  appear  to  me  here- 
after ;  but,  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  this, 
that  tlaou  wouldeft  not  bear  a  form  m.ore 
terrible  than  that  in  which  diou  appeareft  to 
me  at  prefent.  Let  not  thy  threats  or 
menace?  betray  me  to  any  thing  that  is  ur- 
F  2  gratei'ul 
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gfatefiil  or  unjuft.  Let  me  not  fhut  my  ears 
to  the  cries  of  the  need)'.  Let  me  not  for- 
get the  psrfon  that  has  deferved  well  of  me. 
Let  me  not,  from  any  fear  of  Thee,  defert 
my  friend,  my  principles,  or  my  honour. 
If  Wealth  is  to  vifit  me,  and  come  with  her 
ufual  attendants.  Vanity  and  Avarice,  do 
thou,  O  Poverty  !  haften  to  my  refcue  ;  but 
bring  along  with  Thee  thy  two  lifters,  in 
vvhofe  company  thou  art  always  chearful. 
Liberty  and  Lmocence."  Tatler. 

§  90.  The  Virtue' of  Gef!tle>iefs  not  to  be  con- 
founded luith  artificial  and  i7iftn:ere  Polite- 
?!<fs, 

Gentlenefs  correfts  whatever  is  offenfive 
in  our  manners ;  and,  by  a  conftant  train  of 
humane  attentions,  ftudies  to  alleviate  the 
burden  of  common  mifery.  Its  office,  there- 
fore, is  extenfive.  It  is  not,  like  fome 
other  virtues,  called  forth  only  on  peculiar 
emergencies ;  but  it  is  continually  in  aftion, 
when  we  are  engaged  in  intcrcourfe  with 
men.  It  ought  to  form  our  addrefs,  to  re- 
gulate our  fpeech,  and  to  diffufe  itlelf  over 
our  whole  behaviour. 

I  muft  warn  you,  however,  not  to  con- 
found this  gentle  wifdom  which  is  from 
above,  with  that  artificial  courtefv,  that 
ftudied  fmoothnefs  of  manners,  which  is 
learned  in  the  fchool  of  the  world.  Such 
accomplifhments,  the  moft  frivolous  and 
empty  may  poffefs.  Too  often  they  are 
employed  by  the  artful,  as  a  fnare;  too 
often  affefted  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling,  as 
a  cover  to  the  bafenefs  of  their  minds.  We 
cannot,  at  the  fame  tim.e,  avoid  obferving 
the  homage  which,  even  in  fuch  inflances, 
the  world  is  conftrained  to  pay  to  virtue. 
In  order  to  render  fociety  agreeable,  it  is 
found  neceflary  to  aflume  fomewhat  that 
may  at  leaft  carry  its  appearance.  Virtue  is 
the  univerfal  charm;  even  its  fhadow  is 
courted,  when  the  fubftanceis  wanting;  the 
■imitation  of  its  form  has  been  reduced  into 
an  art ;  and,  in  the  comm.erce  of  life,  the 
■^ril  ftudy  of  all  who  would  either  gain  the 
efteem,  or  win  the  hearts  of  others,  is  to 
learn  the  fpeech,  and  to  adopt  the  manners 
of  candour,  gentlenefs,  and  humanity.  But 
that  gentlenefs  which  is  the  charafteriftic  of 
a  good  man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue, 
its  feat  in  the  heart :  and,  let  me  add,  no- 
thing except  what  flows  from  it,  can  render 
.even  external  manners  truly  pleafing;  for 
no  affumed  behaviour  can  at  all  times  hide 
the  real  character.  In  that  unafFeifled  civi- 
lity which  fprings  from  a  gentle  mind,  there 
ii  a  charm  inlinitely  more  pov/crful  than  in 


all  the  ftudied  manners  of  the  moft  finifhed 
courtier.  Blair. 

§  91.  Opportunitiei  for  great  A8s  of  Betiefi- 
cence  rare,  for  Gentlenefs  conti:mal. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded  by  fome. 
That  this  gentlenefs  on  which  we  now  infift, 
regards  only  thofe  fmaller  offices  of  life, 
which,  in  their  eyes,  are  not  elTential  to 
religion  and  goodnefs.  Negligent,  they 
contefs,  on  flight  occafions,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  their  temper,  or  the  regulation  of 
their  behaviour,  thev  are  attentive,  as  they 
pretend,  to  the  great  duties  of  beneficence  { 
and  ready,  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
fents,  to  perform  important  fervices  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  But  let  fuch  perfons  re- 
fieiil,  that  the  occafions  of  performing  thofe 
important  good  deeds  very  rarely  occur. 
Perhaps  their  fituation  in  life,  or  the  nature 
of  their  connections,  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  exclude  them  from,  fuch  opporfjnities. 
Great  events  give  fcope  for  great  virtues  j 
but  the  main  tenor  of  human  life  is  cora- 
pofed  of  fmall  occurrences.  Within  the 
round  of  thefe,  lie  the  materials  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  moft  men;  the  fubjetfls  of  their 
duty,  and  the  trials  of  their  virtue.  Vir- 
tue muft  be  formed  and  fupportcd,  not  by 
unfrequent  acts,  but  by  daily  and  repeated 
exertions.  In  order  to  its  becoming  either 
vigorous  or  ufeful,  it  m.uft  be  habitually 
aftive ;  not  breaking  forth  occafionally  with 
a  traniient  luftre,  like  the  blaze  of  the- 
comet ;  but  regular  in  its  returns,  like  the 
light  of  day  :  not  like  the  aromatic  gale, 
which  fometimes  feafts  the  fenfe ;  but  like 
the  ordinary  breeze,  vvhich  puriiics  the  air, 
and  renders  it  healthful. 

Years  may  p>afs  over  our  heads,  without 
affording  zvij  oppormnity  for  ads  of  high 
beneficence,  or  extemive  utility.  Whereas, 
not  a  day  ralfes,  but  in  the  common  tranf- 
aftions  of  lite,  and  efpecially  in  the  inter- 
course of  do;neftic  fociety,  gentlenefs  finds 
place  for  promoting  the  happinefs  of  others, 
and  for  Itrengthening  in  ourfelves  the  habit 
of  virtue.  Nay,  by  feafonable  difcoverie* 
of  a  humane  fpirit,  v/e  fometimes  contribute 
more  materially  to  the  advancement  of  hap* 
pinefs,  than  by  aftions  which  are  feemingly 
more  important.  There  are  Ikuations,  not 
a  izw,  in  human  life,  where  the  encourag- 
ing reception,  the  ccmdefcending  behaviour, 
and  the  look  of  f;>-nipathy,  bring  greater 
relief  to  the  heart,  than  the  moft  bountiful 
gift.  V.'hile,  on  the  other  fide,  when  the 
hand  of  liberality  is  extended  to  beftow,  the 
w:int  of  ger.tleuefi  is  fufiisiciu  to  fruilrate 
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the  intention  of  the  benefit.     We  four  thofe 
whom  we  meant  to  oblige;  and,  by  con- 
ferring favours  with  oftentation  and  harfh- 
nefs,  we  convert  them  into  injuries.     Can 
any  difpofition,  then,  be  held  to  pofiefs  a 
i  low  place  in  the  fcale  of  virtue,  whofe  in- 
j  fluence  is  fo  confiderable  on  the  happinefs 
'  of  the  world  ? 

Centlenefs  is,  in  truth,  the  great  avenue 


accompanies  them.,  we  admire  without  love ; 
they  are  like  fome  of  the  diftant^ftars,  whofe 
beneficial  influence  reaches  not  to  us. 
Whereas,  of  the  influence  of  gentlenefs,  all 
in  fome  degree  partake,  and  therefore  all 
love  it.  The  man  of  this  charafter  rifes  in 
the  world  without  ftruggle,  and  flourifhes 
without  envy.  His  mislortunes  are  univer- 
fally  lamented;  and  his  failings  are  eafily 


to  mutual  enjoyment.     Amidfl  theftrife  of  forgiven. 

interfering  interefis,  it  tempers  the  violence      _  Sut  v/hatever  may  be  the  effeft  of  th 

of  contention,  and  keeps  alive  the  feeds  of   virtue  on  our  external  condition,    its  in- 


harmony.  It  foftcns 
endearments,  and  rendet 
of  man,  a  refrefhment 
gentlenefs    from    the    et 


nimofities,    renews 

s  the  countenance 

to    man.     Banifh 

rth ;    fuppofe    the 


world  to  be  filled  with  none  but  harfh  and 
contentious  fpirits,  and  what  fort  of  fociety 
I'  would  remain  ?  the  folitude  of  the  defart 
I  were  preferable  to  it.  The  confiift  of  jar- 
1  ring  elements  in  chaos ;  the  cave,  where 
j  fubterraneous  winds  contend  and  roar ;  the 
I  den,  where  ferpents  hifs,  and  beafls  of  the 
I  foreft  howl ;  would  be  the  only  proper  re- 
'  prefentations  of  fuch  afiemblies  of  men. — 
Strange!  that  where  m.en  have  all  one  com- 
mon intereft,  they  fliould  fo  often  abfurdly 
concur  in  defeating  it!  Has  not  nature 
already  provided  a  fufiicient  quantity  of 
unavoidable  evils  for  the  Hate  of  man  ?  As 
if  we  did  not  fuffer  enough  from  the  ftorm 
which  beats  upon  us  without,  muft  we  con- 
fptre  alfo,  in  thofe  focieties  where  we 
affemble,  in  order  to  find  a  retreat  from 
that  ftorm,  to  harrafs  one  another  ? 
*  B/air. 

J  92*      Gentleriejs  recommended  oti  Coiijidera- 
tivis  of  our  O'VJfi  Intereft. 
But  if  the  fenfe  of  duty,  and  of  common 
happinefs,  be  infufiicient  to  recommend  the 
virtue  of  geutlenefs,  then  let  me  defire  vou 
to  confider  your  own  intereft.     Vvhatever 
ends  a  good  man  can  be  fuppofed  to  pur- 
fue,    gentlenefs    will   be    found    to    favour 
them.     It  prepoflefTes  and  v^'ins  every  heart. 
It  perfuades,  v/hen    every  other   argument 
fails ;  often  difarms  the  fierce,  and  melts  the 
ftubborn.     Whereas,  harfhnefs  confirms  the 
I  oppofition  it  would  fubdue ;  and,  of  an  in- 
j  different    perfon,    creates   an   enemy.      He 
1  who  could  overlook  an  injury  committed  in 
I  the   collifion   of    interefts,    will    long   and 
!  feverely  refent  the  flights  of  a  contemptuous 
behaviour.     To  the  man  of  gentlenefs,  the 
world  is  generally  difpofed  to  afcribe  every 
other  good  quality.     The  higher   endow- 
ments of  the  mind  we  adm.ire  at  a  diftance; 
and  when  any  impropriety  of  behaviour 


fluence  on  our  internal  enjoyment  is  certain 
and  powerful.  That  inward  tranquillity 
which  it  promotes,  is  the  firft  requifite  to 
every  pleafurable  feeling.  It  is  the  calm 
and  clear  atmofphere,  the  ferenity  and  fun- 
fhine  of  the  mind.  When  benignity  and 
gentlenefs  reign  within,  we  are  always  leaft 
in  hazard  of  being  ruffled  from  without ;  ■ 
every  perfon,  and  every  occurrence,  are 
beheld  in  the  moft  favourable  light.  But 
let  fome  clouds  of  difguft  and  ill-humour 
gather  on  the  mind,  and  immediately  the 
fcene  changes ;  Nature  feems  transformed  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  all  things  is  blackened 
to  our  view.  The  gentle  mind  is  like  the 
fmooth  flream,  which  refleds  every  objeft 
in  its  juft  proportion,  and  in  its  faireft 
colours.  The  violenX  fpirit,  like  troubled 
waters,  renders  back  tlie  images  of  things 
diftorted  and  broken ;  and  com^municates  to 
them  all  that  difordered  motion  which  arifes 
folely  from  its  own  agitation.  Blair. 

§  93.      The  Man  of  gentle  Manners  isfuperior 
to  fri-volous   Offences   and  flight   Provoca- 

tb?is. 

As  foon  may  the  waves  of  the  fea  ceafe 
to  roll,  as  provocations  to  arife  from  hu- 
man corruption  and  frailty.  Attacked  by 
great  injuries,  the  man  of  mild  and  gentle 
fpirit  will  feel  v/hat  human  nature  feels ; 
and  will  defend  and  refent,  as  his  duty 
allows  him.  But  to  thofe  flight  provo- 
cations, and  frivolous  offences,  which  are 
the  moft  frequent  caufes  of  difquiet,  he  is 
happily  fuperior.  Hence  his  da}'s  flow  in 
a  far  more  placid  tenor  than  thofe  of  others; 
exempted  from  the  numberlefs  difccmjx)- 
fures  v.hich  agitate  vulgar  minds.  Infpired 
with  higher  fentiments ;  taught  to  regard, 
v/ith  indulgent  eye,  the  frailties  of  men, 
the  omiffions  of  the  carelefs,  the  follies  of 
the  imprudent,  and  the  levity  of  the  fickle, 
Ik  retreats  into  the  calmnefs  of  his  fpirit, 
as  into  an  undifturbed  fanftuary ;  and 
quietly  allows  the  ufual  current  cf  life  to 
hold  its  courfe.  Blair, 

^  3  h  94- 
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§  94.  T ride  fills  the  World  njoith  HarJJmeJs  and 
Seaieritj, 

Let  me  advife  you  to  xizvf  your  charadler 
with  an  impartial  eye;  and  to  learn,  from 
your  own  failings,  to  give  that  indulgence 
which  in  your  turn  you  claim.  It  is  pride 
which  fills  tiie  world  with  fo  much  harfiinefs 
and  feverity.  In  the  fulnefs  of  felf-efHma- 
tion,  we  forget  what  we  are,  we  claim  atten- 
tions to  which  we  are  not  entitled.  We  are 
rigorous  to  ollences,  as  if  we  had  never  of- 
fended; unfeeling  to  diftrefs,  as  if  v/e  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  fuffer.  From  thofe  airy 
regioils  of  pride  and  folly,  let  us  defcend  to 
our  prpper  level.  Let  us  furvey  the  natural 
•quality  on  which  Providence  has  placed 
mail  with  man,  and  refled  on  the  infirmities 
common  to  all.  If  the'  reflection  on  natural 
equality  and  mutual  orfences  beinfufficient  to 
^ro;npt  humanity,  let  us  at  leaft  confider 
what  we  are  in  the  light  of  God.  Have  we 
none  of  that  forbearance  to  give  one  another, 
which  we  all  fo  earnelily  entreat  from  Hea- 
ven ?  Can  we  lock  for  clemency  or  gentle- 
nefs  from  our  Judge,  when  we  are  fo  back- 
ward to  Ihew  it  to  our  own  brethren  ? 

Blair. 

^95.  Violence  and  Contention  often  cai/fcd  by 
Trifles  and  in; aginary  Mtjchiefs. 
Accultom  yourfelves,  alfo,  to  refieft  on 
the  fmall  moment  of  thofe  things  wliich  are 
the  ufual  incentives  to  violence  and  conten- 
tion. In  the  ruffled  and  angry  hour,  we 
view  every  appi-arance  through  a  falfe  me- 
dium. The  moit  inconiiderable  point  of 
intereft,  or  honour,  fwells  into  a  momentous 
objeft;  and  the  ilighteft  attack  feems  to 
threaten  immediate  ruin.  But  after  paffion 
or_  pride  has  fu'ofided,  we  look  round  in 
vain  for  the  mighty  mifchiefs  we  dreaded. 
Ihe  fabric,  which  our  difturbed  imagination 
had  reared,  totally  difappesrs.  But  though 
the  caufe  of  contention  Uas  dwindled  away, 
its  confequences  remain.  We  have  alienated 
a  friend ;  we  have  embittered  an  enemy ;  we 
have  fown  the  feeds  of  future  fufpicion,  ma- 
levolence, or  difgurc. — Sufpend  your  vio- 
lence, I  befeech  you,  for  a  moment,  when 
caufes  of  difcord  occur.  Anticipate  that 
period  of  cooinefs,  which,  of  itfelf,  will  foon 
arrive.  Allow  yourfelves  to  think,  how 
liitlc  you  have  any  profped  of  gaining  by 
ticrce  contention  ;  but  how  much  of  the  true 
happinefs  of  iiic  you  are  certain  of  throwing 
away.  Eafily,  and  from  the  fmalleft  chink, 
tne  bitter  waters  of  ftrife  are  let  forth  ;  but 
tlicir  courfe  cannot  be  forefeen  :  and  he  k\~ 


dom  fails  of  fuffering  mofl;  from  the  poilbn- 
ous  effedt,  who  firft  allowed  them  to  flow. 
Blair. 

§  96.   Gentlenefs  heft  promoted  hy  religions 
Vieivs. 

But  gentlenefs  will,  moft  of  all,  be  pro- 
moted by  frequent  views  of  thofe  great 
objstls  which  our  holy  religion  prefents.  Let 
the  profpeds  of  immortality  fill  your  minds.' 
Look  upon  this  world  as  a  Itate  of  paflage^^ 
Confider  yourfelves  as  engaged  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  higher  intereils ;  as  acting  now,  under 
the  eye  of  God,  an  introdudiory  part  to  a. 
more  important  fcene.  Elevated  by  fuch 
fentiments,  your  minds  will  become  cairn 
and  fedate.  You  will  look  down,  as  from  a 
fuperior  ftation,  on  the  petty  difturbances  of 
the  world.  They  are  the  fclfifli,,  the  fcnfual,- 
and  the  vain,  who  are  moft  fubjecl  to  the 
impotence  of  pafiion.  They  are  linked  fo 
clofely  to  the  world ;  by  fo  many  fides  they 
couch  every  objeft,  and  every  perfon  around 
them,  that  they  are  perpetually  hurt,  and 
perpetually  hurting  others.  But  the  fpirit 
of  true  religion  removes  us  to  a  proper  dif- 
tance  from  the  grating  objefts  of  worldly ' 
contentions.  It  leaves  us  fulHciently  con- 
neded  with  the  world,  for  ading  our  part  in 
it  with  propriety ;  but  difengages  us  from  it 
fo  far,  as  to  weaken  its  power  ol  difturbing 
our  tranquillity.  It  infpircs  magnanimity ; 
and  magnanimity  always  breathes  gentlenefs. 
It  leads  us  to  view  the  follies  of  men  with 
pity,  not  with  rancour;  and  to  treat,  with 
the  mildncfs  of  a  fuperior  nature,  what  in 
little  nflnds  would  call  forth  all  the  bittcr- 
nefs  of  paifion.  Blair. 

§  97.  Gentlenefs  to  he  affumcdy  as  the  Qma^ 
7nent  of  every  Age  and  Siailan  ;  bat  to  be 
dijliiigiiiJbedfrQm  polijhed  or  ciffetied Manners  * 

Aided  by  fuch  connderations,  let  us  culti- 
vate that  gentle  wifdom  which  is,  in  fo  many 
refpecls,  important  both  to  our  duty  and  our 
happinefs.  Let  us  alTume  it  as  the  ornament 
of  every  age,  and  of  every  ftation.  Let  it 
temper  the  petulance  of  youth,  and  foften 
the  morofenefs  of  old  age.  Let  it  mitigate 
authority  in  thofe  who  rule,  and  promote 
deference  among  thofe  who  obey.  I  con- 
clude with  repeating  the  caution,  not  to 
miftake  for  true  gentlenefs,  that  flimfy  imi- 
tation of  it,  called  polifhed  manners,  wluch 
often,  among  the  men  of  the  world,  under  a 
fmooth  appearance,  conceals  much  afperity. 
Let  yours  be  native  gentlenefs  of  heart, 
flowing  from  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love- 
of  man.     Unite  this  amiable  Ipirit,  with  a:i 
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'  proper  zeal  for  all  that  is  right,  and  juft,  and 
itrue.  Let  piety  be  combined  in  your  cha- 
jrafter  with  humanity.  Let  determined  in- 
jtegrity  dwell  in  a  mild  and  gentle  breaft.  A 
charader  thus  fupported,  will  command 
more  real  refped  than  can  be  procured  by 
the  moft  fhining  accomplifhments,  when 
feparated  from  virtue.  Blair. 

i§  q8.  The  Stings  of  Po--verty,  Difeafe^  and 
Violence t  lefs  pungent  thajt  thoje  of  guilty 
Fajlons. 

Afiemble  all  the  evils  which  poverty,  dif- 
eafe,  or  violence  can  infiidt,  and  their  ftings 
will  be  found,  by  far,  lefs  pungent  than 
thofe  which  guilty  paffions  dart  into  the  heart. 
Amidlt  the  ordinary  calamities  of  the  world, 
the  mind  can  exert  its  powers,  and  fuggeft 
relief :  and  the  mind  is  properly  the  man  ; 
the  fufFerer,  and  his  fufferings,  can  be  diftin- 
'  guilhed.  But  thofe  diforders  of  paifion,  by 
feizing  diredlly  on  the  mind,  attack  human 
nature  in  its  ftrong  hold,  and  cut  off  its  laft 
refource.  They  penetrate  to  the  very  feat 
of  fenfation ;  and  con\'ert  all  the  powers  of 
thought  into  inllruments  of  torture. 

Blair. 

§  99.      The  Balance  of  Happinefs  equal. 

An  extenfne  contemplation  of  human  af- 
fairs, will  lead  us  to  this  conclufion,  that 
among  the  diiferent  conditions  and  ranks  of 
men,  the  balance  of  happinefs  is  preferved  in 
a  great  meafure  equal ;  and  that  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  approach,  in 
point  of  real  enjoyment,  much  nearer  to  each 
other,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  In  the 
lot  of  man,  mutual  compenfations,  both  of 
pleafure  and  of  pain,  univerfaliy  take  place. 
Providence  never  intended,  that  any  Itate 
here  Should  be  either  completely  happy,  or 
entirely  miferable.  If  the  feelings  of  plea< 
fure  are  m.ore  numerous,  and  more  lively  in 
the  higher  departments  of  life,  fuch  alfo  are 
thofe  of  pain.  If  greatnefs  flatters  our  vanity, 
it  multiplies  our  dangers.  If  opulence  in- 
creafes  our  gratifications,  it  increafes,  in  the 
fame  proportion,  our  defires  and  demands. 
If  the  poor  are  conhned  to  a  more  narrow 
circle,  yet  within  that  circle  lie  moft  of  thofe 
natural  fatisfaftions  which,  after  all  the  re- 
finements of  aft,  are  found  to  be  the  moil 
genuine  and  true. — In  a  ftate,  therefore, 
where  there  is  neither  fo  much  to  be  coveted 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  be  dreaded  on  the 
other,  as  at  firft  appears,  how  fubmiflive 
ought  we  to  be  to  the  difpofal  of  Providence ! 
How  temperate  in  our  deiires  and  purfuits ! 
How  much  more  attentive  to  preferve  our 


virtue,  and  to  improve  our  minds,  than  to 
gain  the  doubtful  and  equivocal  advantages 
of  worldly  profperlty !  Blair. 

§  100.  The  trueji  Mifery  arifes  from  the  Paf- 
ftom  of  Man  in  his  prejent fallen  and  difturhei 
Co7iditio7i. 

From  this  train  of  obfervation,  can  one 
avoid  reflefting  upon  the  diforder  in  which 
human  nature  plainly  appears  at  prefent  to 
lie  ?  We  behold,  in  Haman,  the  picture  of 
that  mifery,  which  arifes  from  evil  paffions ; 
of  that  unhappinefs,  which  is  incident  to  the 
higheft  profperity ;  of  that  difcontent,  which 
is  common  to  every  ftate.  Whether  we 
confider  him  as  a  bad  man,  a  profperous 
man,  or  limply  as  a  man,  in  every  light  we 
behold  rcafon  too  weak  for  palfion.  This  is 
the  fource  of  the  reigning  evil ;  this  is  the 
root  of  the  univerfal  difeafe.  The  ftory  of 
Haman  only  (hews  us,  what  human  nature 
has  too  generally  appeared  to  be  in  every  age. 
Hence,  when  we  read  the  hiftory  of  nations, 
what  do  we  read  but  the  hiftory  of  the  follies 
and  crimes  of  men  ?  We  may  dignify  thofe 
recorded  tranfaftions,  by  calling  them  the 
intrigues  of  ftatefmen,  and  the  exploits  of 
conquerors ;  but  they  are,  in  truth,  no  other 
than  the  efforts  of  difcontent  to  efcape  from 
its  mifery,  and  the  ftruggles  of  contending 
paffions  among  unhappy  men.  The  hiftory 
of  mankind  has  ever  been  a  continued 
tragedy  ;  the  world,  a  great  theatre,  exhibit- 
ing the  fame  repeated  fcene,  of  the  follies  of 
men  fliooting  forth  into  guilt,  and  of  their 
paffions  fermenting,  by  a  quick  procefs,  into 
mifery.  Blair. 

§101.  Our  Nature  to  he  rejiared  by  ufng  the 
A£iftance  of  Re^jelatian. 

But  can  we  believe,  that  the  nature  of  m.311 
came  forth  in  this  ftate  from  the  hands  of  its 
gracious  Creator  ?  Did  he  frame  this  world, 
and  ftore  it  with  inhabitants,  folely  that  it 
might  be  replenilhed  with  crimes  m\a  mis- 
fortunes?— In  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the 
natural  world,  we  may  plainly  difcern  the 
figns  of  fome  violent  convulfion,  which  has 
(battered  tiie  original  workmanfhip  of  the 
Almighty.  Araidft  this  wreck  of  human 
nature,  traces  ftill  remain  which  indicate  its 
author,  Thofe  high  powers  of  confcience 
and  reafon,  that  capacity  for  happinefs,  that 
ardour  of  enterprize,  that  glow  of  aifcdion, 
which  often  break  through  the  gloom  of 
human  vanity  and  guilt,  are  like  the  flat- 
tered columns,  the  broken  arches,  and  de- 
faced fculpturcs  of  fome  fallen  temple, 
whofe  ancient  fplcndour  appears  amidft  its 
J'  ^  ruiiis. 
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jruins.  So  confpicuous  in  human  nature 
are  thofe  charaders,  both  of  a  high  ori- 
gin, and  of  a  degraded  ftate,  that,  by 
many  religious  fefts  throughout  the  earth, 
they  have  been  feen  and  confeffed.  A  tra- 
dition feems  to  have  pervaded  almoft  all  na- 
tions, that  the  human  race  had  either, 
through  fome  offence,  forfeited,  or  through 
ibme  misfortune,  loft,  thatftation  of  primae- 
val honour,  which  they  once  pofTeffed.  But 
while,  from  this  doftrine,  ill  underftood,  and 
involved  in  many  fabulous  tales,  the  nations 
wandering  in  Pagan  darknefs  could  draw  no 
confequences  that  were  juft  ;  while,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  they 
fought  in  vain  for  the  remedj^;  the  fame 
divine  revelation,  which  has  informed  us  in 
what  manner  our  apoftacy  arofe,  from  the 
abufe  of  our  rational  powers,  has  inftrufted 
ts  alfo  how  \ye  may  be  reftored  to  virtue  and 
to  happinefs. 

Let  us,  therefore,  ftudy  to  improve  the 
affiftance  which  this  revelation  aftords,  for 
the  reftoration  of  our  nature  and  the  reco- 
very of  our  felicity.  With  humble  and 
grateful  minds,  let  us  apply  to  thofe  medi- 
cinal fprings  which  it  hath  opened,  for 
curing  the  diforders  of  our  heart  and  paf- 
lions.  In  this  view,  let  us,  with  reverence, 
look  up  to  that  Divine  Perfonage,  who 
defcended  into  this  world,  on  purpofe  to  be 
the  light  and  the  life  of  m.en  :  who  came, 
in  the  fulnefs  of  grace  and  truth,  to  repair 
the  defolations  of  many  generations,  to 
reftore  order  among  the  works  of  God,  and 
to  raife  up  a  new  earth,  and  new  heavens, 
wherein  righteoufnefs  fhouid  dwell  for  ever. 
Under  his  tuition  let  us  put  ourfelves;  and 
amidft  the  ftorms  of  paillon  to  which  we  are 
here  expofed,  and  the  llippery  paths  which 
we  are  left  to  tread,  never  truft  prefumptu- 
oufly  to  our  own  underftanding.  Thankful 
that  a  heavenly  conduftor  vouchfafes  his  aid, 
let  us  earneftly  pray,  that  from  him  may  de- 
fcend  divine  light  to  guide  our  fteps,  and 
divine  ftrcngth  to  fortify  our  minds.  Let 
us  pray,  that  his  grace  may  keep  us  from  all 
intemperate  paffions,  and  miftaken  purfuits 
of  pleafure;  that  whether  it  (liall  be  his  will, 
to  give  or  to  deny  us  earthly  profperity,'  he 
may  blefs  us  with  a  calm,  a  found,  and\veil- 
regulated  mind  ;  may  give  us  moderation  in 
fuccefs,  and  fortitude  under  difappointment; 
and  may  enable  us  fo  to  take  warning  from 
the  crimes  and  miferies  of  others,  as  to  efcape 
the  fnares  of  guilt.  B/air. 

^102.  T/je  Happinefs  of  e<very  Man  depe?:ds 
more  upon  the  State  of~his  oiun  Mind,  than 
vpon  a72j  external  Cjrcumjiance  Hjchat^er, 


While  we  thus  maintain  a  due  dependence 
on  God,  let  us  alfo  exert  ourfelves  v/ith 
care,  in  afting  our  own  part.     From   the 
whole  of  what  has  been  faid,  this  important 
inftruftion  arifes,  that  the  happinefs  of  every 
man  depends  more  upon  the  ftate  of  his  own 
mind,  than  upon  any  one  external  circum- 
ftance;   nay,  more  than  upon  all  external 
things  put  together.     We  have  feen,  that  1 
inordinate  paffions  are  the  great  difturbers  of  ' 
life ;  and  that,  unlefs  we  poflefs  a  good  con- 
fcience,  and  a  well-governed  mind,  difcon- 
tent  will  blaft  every   enjoyment,   and   the 
higheft  profperity  will  prove  only  difguifed 
mifery.     Fix  then  this  conclufion  in  your 
minds,  that  the  deftrudion  of  your  virtue  is 
the  deftruftion  of  your  peace.     Keep  thy 
heart  with  all  diligence;  govern  it  with  the  1 
greateft  care;  for  out  of  it  are  the  iflfaes  of  I 
life.     In  no  ftation,  in  no  period,  think  your-  ■• 
felves  fecure  from  the  dangers  which  fpring  ! 
from  your  paffions.     Every  age,  and  every  ■■ 
ftation,   they   befet ;   from   youth  to  grey  ■ 
hairs,  and  from  the  peafant  to  the  prince. 

Ibid. 

§103.  At  firji  Jetting  out  in  Life ,  be^ware  of' 
fedudng  Appearances. 
At  your  firfl  fetting  out  in  life  efpecially, 
when  yet  unacquainted  with  the  world  and 
its  fnares,  v/hen  every  pleafure  enchants  with 
its  fmile,  and  every  objedt  fnines  with  the 
glofs  of  novelty ;  beware  of  the  feducing 
appearances  which  furround  you,  and  recol- 
lect what  others  have  fuffered  from  the 
power  of  headftrong  dciire.  If  }'ou  allow 
any  pafTion,  even  though  it  be  efteemed  in- 
nocent, to  acquire  an  abfclute  afcendant, 
your  inward  peace  will  be  impaired.  But  if 
any  which  has  the  taint  of  guilt,  take  early 
pof!eff;cn  of  your  mind,  you  may  date  from 
■  that  moment  the  ruin  of  your  tranquillity. 
— Nor  with  the  feafon  of  youth  does  the 
peril  end.  To  the  impetuofity  of  youthful 
defire,  fucceed  the  more  fober,  but  no  lefs 
dangerous,  attachments  of  advancing  years; 
when  the  paffions  which  are  connefted  with 
intereft  and  ambition  begin  their  reign,  and 
too  frequently  extend  their  malignant  influ- 
ence, even  over  thofe  periods  of  life  which 
ought  to  be  moft  tranquil.  From  the  firft  to 
the  laft  of  man's  abode  on  earth,  the  difci- 
pline  muft  never  be  relaxed,  ef  guarding  the 
heart  from  the  dominion  of  pafTion.  Eager 
paffions,  and  violent  defires,  were  not  made 
for  man.  They  exceed  his  fphere :  they  find 
no  adequate  objeds  on  earth;  and  of  courfe 
can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  rnifery. 
The  certain  confequence  of  indulging  them 
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is,  that  there  (hall  come  an  evil  day,  when 
the  anguifh  of  difappointment  fhall  drive  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  all  which  we  enjoy 
availeth  us  nothing.  Blair. 

§  104.  Enthufiafm  lefs  pernicious  to  the  Mi?id 
than  Coldnefs  and  Indifference  in  Religion. 
But  whatever  abfurdities  may  arife  from 
the  fancied  ardours  of  enthufiafm,  they  are 
much  lefs  pernicious  than  the  contrary  ex- 
treme of  coldnefs  and  indiiierenoe  in  religion. 
The  fpirit  of  chivalry,  though  it  led  to  many 
romantic   enterprizes,  was   neverthelefs  fa- 
i  voarable  to  true  courage,  as  it  excited  and 
I  nouriihed   magnanimity  i  and   contempt    of 
1  danger ;  which,  though  fometimes  waited  in 
I  abfurd  undertakings,  were  of  the  greateft  ufe 
I  on  real  and  proper  occafions.     The  nobleft 
(energies    of    v/hich   we   are   capable,    can 
I  fcarcely  be  called  out  without  fome  degree 
'  of  enthufiafm,  in  whatever  caufe  we  are  en- 
I  gaged ;  and  thofe  fentiments  which  tend  to 
I  the  exaltation  of  human  nature,  though  they 
i  may  often  excite  attempts  beyond  the  human 
!  powers,  will,  however,  prevent  our  Hopping 
Ihort  of  them,  and  lofmg,  by  carelefs  indo- 
I  lence  and  felf-defcrtion,  the  greateft  part  of 
!  tliat   ftrength    with    which   we   really   are 
I  endued. 

How  common  is  it  for  thofe  who  profefs 
(and  perhaps  fincerely)  to  believe  with  entire 
perfuafion  the  truth  of  the  gofpel,  to  declare 
that  they  do  not  pretend  to  frame  their  lives 
according  to  the  purity  of  its  moral  precepts ! 
*'  I  hope,"  fay  they,  "  I  am  guilty  of  no 
"  great  crimes;  but  the  cuftoms  of  the 
**  world  in  thefe  times  will  not  admit  of  a 
**  conduct  agreeable  either  to  reafon  or  re- 
**  velation.  I  know  the  courfe  of  life  I  am 
**  in  is  wrong ;  I  know  that  I  am  engroffed 
*'  by  the  world — that  1  have  no  time  for  re- 
*'  fiefhion,  nor  for  the  praftice  of  many 
•'  duties  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  fuch. 
"  But  I  know  not  how  it  is — I  do  not  find 
*'  that  I  can  alter  my  way  of  living." — 
Thus  they  coolly  and  contentedly  give 
themfelves  up  to  a  conftant  courfe  of  diffipa- 
tion,  and  a  general  worthlelTnefs  of  cha- 
rafter,  which,  I  fear,  is  as  little  favourable 
to  their  happinefs  here  or  hereafter,  as  the 
occafional  commiffion  of  crimes  at  which 
they  would  ftartand  tremble.  The  habitual 
negledl  of  all  that  is  moft  valuable  and  im- 
portant, of  children,  friends,  fervants — of 
neighbours  and  dependents — of  the  poor — 
of  God — and  of  their  own  minds,  they  con- 
iider  as  an  excufable  levity,  and  fatisfy 
themfelves  with  laying  the  blame  on  the 
manncirs  of  the  times. 


If  a  modern  lady  of  fafl-iionwas  to  be  called 
to  account  for  the  difpofition  of  her  time,  I 
imagine  her  defence  would  run  in  this  ftyle : 
— "  I  can't,  you  know,  be  out  of  the 
"  world,  nor  adt  differently  from  every  body 
*'  in  it.  The  hours  are  every  where  late — 
"  confequently  I  rife  late.  I  have  fcarce 
"  breakfafted  before  morning  vifits  begin, 
"  or  'tis  time  to  go  to  an  audtion,  oracon- 
"  cert,  or  to  take  a  little  exercife  for  my 
"  health.  Drefhng  my  hair  is  a  long  ope- 
"  ration,  but  one  can't  appear  with  a  head 
"  unlike  every  body  elfe.  One  muft  fome- 
"  times  go  to  a  play,  or  an  opera;  though  I 
"  own  it  hurries  one  to  death.  Then  v/hat 
"  with  neceffary  vifits — the  perpetual  en- 
"  gagements  to  card-parties  at  private  houfes 
"  — and  attendance  on  public  affemblies,  to 
"  which  all  people  of  fafhion  fubfcribe,  the 
"  evenings,  you  fee,  are  fully  difpofed  of. 
"  What  time  then  can  I  pofllbly  have  for 
"  what  you  call  domeftic  duties? — You 
"  talk  of  the  offices  and  enjoyments  of 
♦'  friendfhip — alas !  I  have  no  hours  left  for 
"  friends !  I  mufl  fee  them  in  a  crowd,  or 
"  not  at  all.  As  to  cultivating  the  friend- 
"  fliip  of  my  hufband,  we  are  very  civil 
"  when  we  meet;  but  we  are  both  too  much 
"  engaged  to  fpend  much  time  with  each 
"  other.  With  regard  to  my  daughters,  I 
**  have  given  them  a  French  governefs,  and 
"  proper  m.afters— I  can  do  no  more  for 
"  them.     You  tell  me,  1  fhould  inftrudl  my 

"  fervants but  I  have  not  time  to  inform 

"  myfelf,  much  lefs  can  I  undertake  any 
"  thing  of  that  fort  for  them,  or  even  be 
"  able  to  guefs  what  they  do  with  themfelves 
"  the  greateft  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
*'  I  go  to  church,  if  pofTible,  once  on  a 
"  Sunday,  and  then  fome  of  my  fervants 
*'  attend  me;  and  if  they  will  not  mind  what 
"  the  preacher  fays,  how  can  I  help  it,? — ■ 
"  The  management  of  our  fortune,  as  far  as 
"  I  am  concerned,  I  muft  leave  to  the 
"  fteward  and  houfekeeper;  for  I  find  I  can 
"  barely  fnatch  a  quarter  of  an  hour  jaft  to 
"  look  over  the  bill  of  fare  when  I  am  to 
**  have  company,  that  they  may  not  fend  up 
"  any  thing  frightful  or  old-fadiioned — As 
"  to  the  Chriftian  duty  of  charity,  I  aflure 
"  you  I  am  not  ill-natured ;  and  (confider- 
**  ing  that  the  great  expence  of  being  always 
♦*  drcft  for  company,  with  lofTes  at  cards, 
"  fubfcriptions,  and  public  fpecflacles,  leave 
"  me  very  little  to  difpofe  ofj  I  am  ready 
"  enough  10  give  my  money  when  I  meet 
"  with  a  miferable  objeft.  You  fay  I 
«*  fhould  enquire  out  fuch,  inform  myfelf 
♦•  thoroughly  of  their  cafes,  make  an  ac- 
"  quaintance 
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*«  quaintance  with  the  poor  of  my  neigh- 
•'  bourhood  in  the  country,  and  plan  out 
*'  the  beft  methods  of  relieving  the  unfor- 
"  tunate,  and  affilting  the  indultrious.  But 
"  this  fuppofes  much  more  time,  and  much 
"  more  money,  than  I  have  to  beftow. — I 
"  have  had  hopes  indeed  tliat  my  fummers 
*'  would  have  aiTorded  me  more  leifure;  but 
**  we  ftay  pretty  late  iji  town;  then  we 
**  generally  pafs  feveral  weeks  at  one  or 
**  other  of  the  water-drinking  places,  where 
**  e-very  moment  is  fpent  in  public;  and, 
**  for  the  few  months  in  which  we  refide  at 
**  our  own  feati  our  houfe  is  always  full, 
"  with  a  fucceffion  of  company,  to  whofe 
**  amufement  one  is  obliged  to  dedicate 
**  every  hour  of  the  day." 

So  here  ends  the  account  of  that  time 
which  was  given  you  to  prepare  and  educate 
yoiirfelves  for  eternity! — Yet  you  believe 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future 
ftate  of  rev/ards  and  punifhmenrs.  Afk 
your  own  heart  what  rewards  you  defervc, 
or  what  kind  of  felicity  you  are  fitted  to  en- 
joy?— Which  of  thofe  faculties  or  affeftions, 
which  heaven  can  be  fuppofed  to  gratify, 

have  you  cultivated  and  impro^-ed  ? If, 

in  that  eternal  world,  the  ftores  of  know- 
ledge fhould  be  laid  open  before  you,  have 
you  preferved  that  thirft  of  knowledge,  or 
that  tafte  fcr  truth,  v/hich  is  new  to  be  in- 
dulged with  endlefs  information? — If,  in 
the  fociety  of  faints  and  angels,  the  purell 
benevolence  and  moft  cordial  love  is  to  con- 
ititute  your  happinefs,  where  is  the  heart 
thatjhould  enjoy  this  delightful  intercourfe 
of  affedtion  ? — Has  your's  been  exercifed  and 
refined  to  a  proper  capacity  of  it  during  your 
ftate  of  difcipline,  by  the  energies  of  gene- 
rous friendlhip,  by  the  meltings  of  parental 
fondnefs,  or  by  that  union  of  heart  and  foul, 
that  mixed  exertion  of  perfeft  friendihip  and 
ineffable  tendernefs,  which  approaches  neareft 
to  the  full  fi\tisfaftion  of  our  nature,  in  the 
bands  of  conjugal  love  ? — Alas !  you  fcarce 
knew  you  had  a  heart,  except  when  you  felt 
it  fwell  with  pride,  or  flutter  with  vanity .' 
• — Has  your  piety  and  gratitude  to  the 
Source  of  all  Good,  been  exercifed  and 
ftrengthened  by  conftant  afts  of  praife  and 
thankfgiving  ?  Was  it  nourifhed  by  fre- 
quent meditation,  and  filent  recolleftion  of 
all  the  wonders  he  hath  done  for  us,  till  it 
burft  forth  in  fervent  prayer  r — I  fear  it  was 
rather  decency  than  devotion,  that  carried 
you  once  a  week  to  the  place  of  public 
worfhip — and  for  the  reft  of  the  v/eek,  your 
thoughts  aiid  time  v/ere  fo  very  diU'erently 
filled  up,  that  the  idea  of  a  Ruler  of  the 


univerfe  could  occur  but  feldom,  and  then, 
rather  as  an  objedf  of  terror,  than  of  hope 
and  joy.  How  then  fhall  a  foul  fo  dead  to 
divine  love,  fo  loft  to  all  but  the  moftchildifh 
purfuits,  be  able  to  exalt  and  enlarge  itfelf 
to  a  capacity  of  that  blifs  which  we  are  al- 
lowed to  hopie  for,  in  a  more  intimate  per- 
ception of  the  divine  prefence,  in  contem- 
plating more  nearly  the  perfedions  of  our 
Creator,  and  in  pouring  out  before  his 
throne  our  ardent  gratitude,  love,  and  ado- 
ration ? — What  kind  of  training  is  the  lif^, 
you  have  palled  through,  for  fuch  an  im- 
mortality ? 

And  dare  you  look  down  with  contempt 
on  thofe  whom  ftrong  temptation  from  na- 
tural pafTions,  or  a  train  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftances,  have  funk  into  the  commiHion 
of  what  you  call  great  crimes  ? — Dare  yoQ 
fpeak  peace  to  your  own  heart,  becaufe  by 
different  circumftances  you  have  been  pre- 
ferved from  them  ? — Far  be  it  from  me  to 
wifh  to  leffen  the  horror  of  crimes  ;  but  yet, 
as  the  temptations  to  thefe  occur  but  feldom, 
whereas  the  temptations  to  negieft,  and  in- 
difference towardsour  duty,  for  ever  furround 
us,  it  may  be  necelfary  to  awaken  ourfeives 
to  fome  calculation  of  the  proportions  be- 
tween fuch  habitual  omiflion  of  all  that  is 
good,  and  the  commiffion  of  more  heinous 
adf  s  of  fin ;  between  wafting  our  own  life  in 
what  is  falfely  called  innocent  amufement, 
and  difgracing  it  by  faults  which  would 
alarm  fociety  more,  though  poflibly  they 
might  injure  it  lefs.  Mrs.  Chapone. 

§105.  Gfthe  Difference  betaveen  the  Extreme 
of  Negligence  and  Rigour  in  Religion. 

How  amazing  is  the  diftance  between  the 
extreme  of  negligence  and  felf-indulgence  in 
fuch  nominal  ChrilHans,  and  the  oppofite 
excefs  of  rigour  which  fome  have  unhappily 
thought  meritorious !  between  a  Pafcal  (who 
dreaded  the  influence  of  pleafure  fo  much,  as 
to  wear  an  iron,  which  he  preffed  into  his  fide 
whenever  he  found  himfelf  taking  delight  in 
any  objeft  of  fenfe)  and  thofe  who  think  life 
lent  them  only  to  be  fquandered  in  fenfelefs 
diverfions,  and  the  frivolous  indulgence  of 
vanity! — What  a  ftrange  compofition  is 
man  !  ever  diverging  from  the  right  line- 
forgetting  the  true  end  of  his  being — or 
widely  miftaking  the  means  that  lead  to  it. 

If  it  were  indeed  true  that  the  Supreme 
Being  had  made  it  the  condition  of  our  fu- 
ture happinefs,  that  we  fhould  fpend  the  days 
of  our  pilgrimage  here  on  earth  in  voluntary 
fuffering  and  mortification,  and  a  continual 
oppofitioii  to  every  inclination  of  nature,  it 

would 
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svould  furely  be  worthwhile  to  conform  even 
o  thefe  conditions,  however  rigorous  :  and 
fvc  fee,  by  numerous  examples,  tliat  it  is  not 
nore  than  human  creatures  are  capable  of, 
J7h.en  fully  perfuaded  that  their  eternal  inte- 
refts  demand  it.  But  if,  in  faft,  the  laws  of 
God  are  no  other  than  direftions  for  the 
setter  enjoyment  of  our  exiftence — if  he  has 
iForbid  us  nothing  that  is  not  pernicious^  and 
;ommanded  nothing  that  is  not  highly  ad- 
:  rtageous  to  us — if,  like  a  beneficent  pa- 
.  °  it,  he  inflifts  neither  punifhment  nor  con- 
I  -raint  unnecefTarily,  but  makes  our  good  the 
..id  of  ail  his  injunctions — it  will  then  appear 
-nuch  more  extraordinary  that  we  Ihould 
Derverfely  go  on  in  conftant  and  acknow- 
ledged negledl  of  thofe  injunctions. 

Is  there  a  fingle  pleafure  worthy  of  a  ra- 
::icr,ai  being,  v/hich  is  not,  within  certain 
limitations,  confiHent  with  religion  and  vir- 
;ue? — And  are  not  the  limits,  within  which 
i.ve  are  peribitted  to  enjoy  them,  the  fame 
'.vl'ich  are  prefcribed  by  reafon  and  nature, 
{inJ  which  we  cannot  exceed  without  rnani- 
''dl  hurt  to  ourfclves,  or  others  ? — It  is  not 
:he  life  of  a  hermit  that  is  enjoined  us  : 
[t  is  only  the  life  of  a  rational  being,  formed 
For  fociety,  capable  of  continual  impro^-e- 
iient,  and  confequently  of  continual  ad- 
^  .J  jcement  in  happinefs. 

bir  Charles  and  Lady  Worthy  are  neither 
.gloomy  afcetics,  nor  frantic  enthufiafts ;  they 
::T.  Tried  from  affeftion  on  long  acquaintance, 
in.i  perfect  efteem  ;  they  therefore  enjoy  the 
O'Mi  pleafures  of  the  heart  in  the  higheit  de- 
cree. They  concur  in  a  rational  fcheme  of 
jiiie,  whicli,  whilil  it  makes  them  always 
;:hearful  and  happy,  renders  them  the  friends 
|of  human-kind,  and  the  bleffing  of  all  around 
|them.  They  do  not  defert  their  ftation  in 
lIic  world,  nor  deny  themfelves  the  proper 
jmd  moderate  ufe  of  their  large  fortune ; 
thougli  that  portion  of  it,  which  is  appropri- 
lited  to  the  ufe  of  others,  is  that  from  which 
jthey  derive  their  higheft  gratifications.  They 
jfpend  four  or  five  m.onths  of  every  year  in 
London,  where  they  keep  up  an  interccurfe 
Di  hofpitality  and  civility  with  many  of  the 
moil  refpeftable  perfons  of  their  or/n,  or  of 
higher  rank ;  but  have  endeavoured  rather  at 
a  feled  than  a  numerous  acquaintance ;  and 
as  they  never  play  at  cards,  this  endeavour 
has  the  more  eafily  fucceeded.  Three  days 
in  the  week,  from  the  hour  of  dinner,  are 
igiven  up  to  this  intercourfe  with  what  may 
!be  called  the  world.  Three  more  are  fpent 
in  a  family  way,  with  a  few  intimate  friends, 
whofe  tafies  are  conforraable  to  their  own, 
and  with  whom  the  book  and  working-table, 


Of  fometimes  mufic,  fupply  the  intervals  of 
ufeful  and  agreeable  converfation.  In  thefe 
parties  their  children  are  always  prefent,  and 
partake  of  the  improvement  that  arifes  from 
fuch  fociety,  or  from  the  well-chofen  pieces 
which  are  read  aloud.  The  feventh  day  is 
always  fpent  at  home,  after  the  due  attend^^ 
ance  on  public  worihip ;  and  is  peculiarly- 
appropriated  to  the  religious  inflruftion  of 
their  children  and  fervants,  or  to  other  works 
of  charity.  As  tliey  keep  regular  hours,  and 
rife  early,  and  as  Lady  Worthy  never  pays 
or  admits  morning  vifits,  they  have  feven  or 
eight  hours  in  every  day,  free  from  all  inter- 
ruption from  the  world,  in  which  the  culti- 
vation of  their  own  minds,  and  thofe  of  their 
children,  the  due  attention  to  health,  to 
osconomy,  and  to  the  poor,  are  carried  on  in 
the  moft  regular  manner. 

Thus,  even  in  London,  they  contrive, 
without  the  appearance  of  quarrelling  with 
the  world,  or  of  (hutting  themfelves  up  from 
it,  to  pafs  the  greateR  part  of  their  time  in  a 
reafonable  and  ufeful,  as  well  as  an  agreeable 
manner.  The  reft  of  the  year  they  fpend  at 
their  family  feat  in  the  country,  where  the 
happy  effecls  of  their  example,  and  of  their 
affiduous  attention  to  the  good  of  all  around 
them,  are  ftill  more  obfervable  than  in  town. 
Their  neighbours,  their  tenants,  and  the  poor, 
for  many  miles  about  them,  find  in  them  a 
fure  refource  and  comfort  in  calamity,  and  a 
ready  afTillance  to  every  fcheme  of  honeft  in- 
dultry.  The  young  are  inflrufted  at  their 
expcnce,  and  under  their  direftion,  and 
rendered  ufeful  at  the  earliefl  period  poffible  ; 
the  aged  and  the  lick  have  every  comfort 
adrainiJtered  that  their  ftate  requires;  the 
idle  and  diffolute  are  kept  in  awe  by  vigilant 
infpeclion  :  the  quarrelfome  are  brought,  by 
a  fenfe  of  their  ov/n  intereft,  to  live  more 
quietly  with  their  family  and  neighbours, 
and  amicably  to  refer  their  difputes  to  Sir 
Charles's  deciiion. 

This  amiable  pair  are  not  lefs  highly- 
prized  by  the  genteel  families  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood, who  are  fure  of  finding  in  their 
houfe  the  moll  polite  and  chearful  hofpita- 
lity, and  in  them  a  fund  of  good  fenfe  and 
good  humour,  with  a  conliant  difpofition  to 
promote  every  innocent  pleafure.  They  are 
particularly  the  delight  of  all  the  young 
people,  who  confider  them  as  their  patrons 
and  their  oracles,  to  whom  they  always  apply 
for  advice  and  affiflance  in  any  kind  of  dif. 
trefs,  or  in  any  fcheme  of  amufement. 

Sir  Cliaries  and  Lady  Worthy  are  f?ldom 
without  fome  friends  in  the  houfe  With  them 
during  their  ftay  in  the  country;  but,  as 

their 
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their  methods  are  known,  they  are  never 
broken  in  upon  by  their  guells,  who  do  not 
expedl  to  lee  them  till  dinner-time,  except 
at  the  hour  of  prayer  and  of  breakfaft.  In 
their  private  walks  or  rides,  they  ufually 
vifit  the  cottages  of  the  labouring  poor, 
with  all  of  whom  they  are  perfonally  ac- 
quainted ;  and  by  the  fweetnefs  and  friend- 
linefs  of  their  manner,  as  well  as  by  their  be- 
neficent aftions,  they  fo  entirely  pofiefs  the 
hearts  of  thefe  people,  that  they  are  made  the 
confidants  of  all  their  family  grievances,  and 
the  cafuitts  to  fettle  all  their  fcruples  of  con- 
fcience  or  difficulties  in  conducl;.  By  this 
method  of  converfing  freely  with  them,  they 
find  out  their  different  charaftcrs  and  capa- 
cities, and  often  difcover  and  apply  to  their 
own  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  perfon 
tliey  diflinguiih,  talents,  which  would  other- 
wife  hai'e  been  for  ever  loft  to  the  public. 

From  this  flight  r^etch  of  their  manner  of 
living,  can  it  be  thought  that  the  prac'lice  of 
virtue  colls  them  any  great  facrifices  ?  Do 
they  appear  to  be  the  fervants  of  a  hard 
malter? — It  is  true,  they  have  not  the 
amufeme'nt  of  gaming,  nor  do  they  curfe 
themfelves  in  bitternefs  of  foul,  for  lofing 
the  fortune  Providence  had  beflowed  upon 
them  :  they  are  not  continually  in  public 
places,  nor  flifled  in  crowded  affemblies;  nor 
are  their  hours  confumed  in  an  infipid  in- 
terchange of  unmeaning  chat  with  hundreds 
of  fine  people  who  are  perfectly  indifferent 
to  ;hemj  but  then,  in  return,  the  Being 
whom  they  ferve  indulges  them  in  the  beft 
pleafures  of  love,  of  fricndfnip,  of  parental 
and  family  affecfion,  of  divine  beneficence, 
and  a  piety,  which  chiefly  confifts  in  joyful 
afts  of  love  andpraife! — not  to  mention  the 
delights  they  derive  from  a  talle  uncorrupted 
and  ftill  alive  to  natural  pleafures;  from  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  from  cultivating  thofe 
beauties  joined  with  utility  in  the  fcenes^ 
around  them;  and  above  all,  from  that  flow 
of  fpirits,  which  a  life  of  aftivity,  and  the 
conflant  exertion  of  right  afFeftions,  naturally 
produce.  Compare  their  countenances  with 
thofe  of  the  wretched  flaves  of  the  world, 
who  are  hourly  complaining  of  fatigue,  of 
liftlefsnefs,  diftafte,  and  vapours ;  and  who, 
with  faded  cheeks  and  worn  outconfdtutions, 
ftill  continue  to  haunt  the  fcenes  where  once 
their  vanity  found  gratification,  but  where 
they  now  meet  only  with  mortification  and 
difguft ;  then  tell  me,  which  has  chofen  the 
happier  plan,  admitting  for  a  moment  that 
no  future  penalty  was  annexed  to  a  wrong 
choice  ?  Liften  to  the  character  that  is  given 
of  Sir  Charles  Worthy  and  his  Lady,  where- 


ever  they  are  named,  and  then  tell  me, 
whether  e\Vn  your  idol,  the  world,  is  not 
more  favourable  to  them  than  to  you. 

Perhaps  it  is  vain  to  think  of  recalling 
thofe  whom  long  habits,  and  the  eflablifhod  \ 
tyranny  of  pride  and  vanity,  have  almofl  ' 
precluded  from  a  poflibility   of   imitating  j 
liich  patterns,  and  in  whom  the  very  dcfirei 
of  amendment    is  extinguifhed ;    but    for  ] 
thofe  who  are  now  entering  on  the  flage  of  ' 
life,  and  who  have  their  parts  to  choofe, 
how  earneftly  could  I  wifh  for  the  fpirlt  of 
perfuafion — for  fuch  a  "  warning  voice  "  as  ; 
Ihould  make  itfelf  heard  amidft  ail  the  gay  ■ 
buflle  that  furrounds  them !  it  Ihould  cr;,-  to 
them  without  ceafing,  not  to  be  led  awav  by 
the  crowd  of  fools,  without  knowing  whither  : 
they  are  going — not  to  exchange  real  happi- 
nefs  for  the  empty  name  of  pkafnre — not  to 
prefer  fafhion  to  immortality — and,  not  to 
fancy  it  pofTible  for  them  to  be  innocent, 
and  at  the  fame  time  ufelefs. 

Mrs.  Chapone, 

§  1 06.      Virtue  Mans  true  Litereji. 

I  find  myfelf  exifting  upon  a  little  fpot, 
furrounded  every  way  by  an  immenfe  un- 
known expanfion — Where  am  I?  What 
fort  of  place  do  I  inhabit  ?  Is  it  exactly  ac- 
commodated, in  every  inftance,  to  my  con- 
venience !*  Is  there  no  excefs  of  cold,  none 
of  heat,  to  offend  me  ?  Am  I  ne^-er  anno}'ed 
by  animals,  either  of  my  own  kind,  or  a 
different  ?  Is  every  thing  fubfervient  to  me, 
as  though  I  had  ordered  all  myfelf? — No — - 
nothing  like  it — the  fartheft  from  it  pofiible. 
—The  world  appears  not,  then,  originally 
made  for  the  private  convenience  of  me 
alone  ? — It  does  not. —  But  is  it  not  pofiible 
fo  to  accommodate  it,  by  my  own  particular 
induftry  ?  If  to  accommodate  man  and 
beaft,  heaven  and  earth,  if  this  be  bevond  me, 
'tis  not  poiTible — What  confequence.  then 
follows  ?  or  can  there  be  any  other  than  this 
— If  I  feek  an  intereft  of  my  own,  detached 
from  that  of  others,  I  feek  an  intereft:  which 
is  chimerical,  and  can  never  have  exiftence? 

How  then  mull  I  determine  ?  Have  I  no 
intereft  at  all  ? — If  I  have  not,  I  am.  a  fool 
for  flaying  here.  'Tis  a  fmoky  houfe;  and 
the  fooner  out  of  it  the  better. — But  why  no 
intereft  ? — Can  I  be  contented  with  none, 
but  one  feparate  and  detached  ?  Is  a  focial 
intereft,  joined  with  others,  fuch  an  abfur- 
dity  as  not  to  be  admitted?— The  bee,  the 
beaver,  and  the  tribes  of  herding  animals,  are 
enow  to  convince  me,  that  the  thing  is  fome- 
where  at  leaft  poflible.  How,  then,  am  I 
affured  that  'tis  not  equally  true  of  man  ?— 
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ft.dmit  it ;  and  what  follows  ?  If  fo,  then 
lonour  and  juftice  are  my  intereft ;  then  the 
vhole  train  of  moral  virtues  are  my  intereft  ; 
vithout  fome  portion  of  which,  not  even 
ihieves  can  maintain  fociety. 

But,  farther  ftill — I  ftop  not  here — I 
)urfue  this  fecial  intereft,  as  far  as  I  can 
:race  my  fe\  eral  relations.  I  pafs  from  my 
jwnftoclc,  w.y  own  neighbourhood,  m.y  own 
lation,  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  as 
'  yifperfed  throughout  the  earth. — Am  I  not 
related  to  them  all  by  the  mutual  aids  of 
commerce,  by  the  general  intercourfe  of  arts 
ind  letters,  by  that  common  nature  of  which 
we  all  participate  ? 

Again — I  muft  have  food  and  cloathing. 
i — Without  a  proper  genial  warmth,  I  in- 
hantly  perifti. — Am  I  not  related,  in  this 
view,  to  the  vsxy  earth  itfelf  ?  to  the  diftant 
{fun,  from  whofe  beams  I  derive  vigour  ?  to 
'that  ftupendous  courfe  and  order  of  the  in- 
ifinite  hoft  of  heaven,  by  which  the  times  and 
jfeafoRS  ever  uniformly  pafs  on? — Were 
this  order  once  confounded,  I  could  not 
probably  furvive  a  moment ;  fo  abfolutely 
do  I  depend  on  this  common  general  welfare. 
■ — What,  then,  have  I  to  do,  but  to  enlarge 
virtue  into  piety  ?  Not  only  honour  and 
ijuiiice,  and  what  I  o^e  to  man,  is  my  inte- 
reft ;  but  gratitude  alfo,  acquiefcnce,  rellgna- 
ion,  adoration,  and  all  I  owe  to  this  great 
olity,  and  its  greater  governor  our  common 
larent.  Harris. 

§  107.     Oft  GratituJe. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleafmg  exercife  of 

the  mind,  than  gratitude. 
It  is  accompanied  with  fuch  inward  fatis- 
aftion,  that  the  duty  is  fufficiently  rewarded 
)y  the  performance.  It  is  not  like  the  prac- 
jticc  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  pain- 
ful, but  attended  with  fo  much  pleafure,  that 
were  there  no  pofitive  command  which  en- 
(joined  it,  nor  any  recompence  laid  up  for  it 
•hereafter — a  generous  mind  would  indulge 
in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification  that  ac- 
icompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man- 
how  much  m.ore  from  man  to  his  Maker? — 
The  Supreme  Being  dees  not  only  confer 
|Upon  us  thofe  bounties  which  proceed  more 
jimmediately  from  his  hand,  but  even  thofe 
jbenefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others. 
jEvery  bleffmg  we  enjoy,  by  what  means 
jfoe\  er  it  may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the  gift 
lof  Himwhois  the  great  Author  of  good,  and 
Father  of  mercies. 

It  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one 
linother,  naturally  produces  a  very  plealing 


fenfation  in  the  mind  of  a  grateful  man ;  it 
exalts  the  foul  into  rapture,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed on  this  great  objeft  of  gratitude,  on 
this  beneficent  Being,  who  has  given  us  every 
thing  we  already  poflefs,  and  from  whom  we 
expect  ever\-  thing  we  yet  liope  for. 

Moft  of  the  works  of  the  Pagan  poets 
were  either  dired  hymns  of  their  deities,  or 
tended  indirectly  to  the  celebration  of  their 
refpedive  attributes  and  perfections.  Thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are  ftill  extant. 
Will,  upon  refleftion,  find  this  obfervation  fo 
true,  that  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  One 
would  wonder  that  more  of  our  Chriftian 
poets  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  this 
way,  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  our  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  not  only  infinitely 
more  great  and  noble  than  could  poffibly 
enter  into  the  heart  of  a  heathen,  but  filled 
with  every  thing  that  can  raife  the  imagina- 
tion, and  give  an  opportunity  for  the  fublimeft 
thoughts  and  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was 
fingmg  an  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  cele- 
brated her  ior  her  delight  in  human  facri- 
fices,  and  other  inftances  of  cruelty  and 
revenge  ;  _  upon  which  a  poet  who  was  pre- 
fent  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and  feems  to 
have  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine  nature, 
told  the  votar}',  by  way  of  reproof,  that  in 
recompence  for  his  hymn,  he  heartily  wiftied 
he  might  have  a  daughter  of  the  fame  temper 
with  the  goddcfs  he  celebrated.—It  was  in- 
deed impolfible  to  write  the  praifes  of  one  of 
thofe  falfe  deities,  according  to  the  Pao-an 
creed,  without  a  mixture  of  impertinence 
and  abfurdity. 

_  The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Chrif- 
tianity  were  the  only  people  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  have  fet  the 
Chriftian  world  an  example  how  they  ouo-ht 
to  employ  this  divine  talent,  of  which  I  am 
fpeaking.  As  that  nation  produced  men  of 
great  genius,  without  confidering  them  as 
infpired  writers,  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us 
many  hymns  and  divine  odes,  which  excel 
thofe  that  are  delii-ered  down  to  us  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry 
as  much  as  in  the  fubjeft  to  which  it  is  con- 
fecrated.  This,  I  think,  might  be  eafilr 
fliewn,  if  there  were  occalion  for  it, 

Spcdator, 

§108.     Religion  the  Foundation  of  Content : 
an  Allegory. 

Omar,  the  hermit  of  the  mountain  Au- 
bukabis,  which  rifes  on  the  eaft  of  Mecca, 
and  overlooks  the  city,  found  cae  evening  a 
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man  fitting  penfive  and  alone,  within  a  few 
paces  of  his  cell.  Omar  regarded  him  with 
attention,  and  perceived  that  his  looks  were 
wild  and  haggard,  and  that  his  body  was 
feeble  and  emaciated  :  the  man  alfo  feemed 
to  gaze ftedfaftly  on  Omar;  but  fuch  was  the 
abitradlion  of  his  mind,  that  his  eye  did  not 
immediately  take  cognizance  of  its  objed. 
In  the  moment  of  recoUeftu  n  he  ftarted  as 
from  a  dream,  he  covered  'iis  face  in  confu- 
fion,  and  bowed  hiiiuelf  to  the  ground. 
*«  Son  of  afflifticn,"  faid  Omar,  "  who  art 
thou,  and  v/hat  is  thy  diftrefs?"  "  My 
name,"  replied  the  ftranger,  "  is  Haflan, 
and  I  am  a  native  of  this  city  :  the  Angel 
of  adverfity  has  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  and 
the  wretch  whom  thine  eye  compaffionates, 
thou  canft  not  deliver."  **  To  deliAer  thee," 
faid  Omar,  "  belongs  to  Him  only,  from 
whom  we  fhould  receive  with  humility  both 
good  and  evil ;  yet  hide  not  thy  life  from 
me ;  for  the  burthen  which  I  cannot  remove, 
I  may  at  leaft  enable  thee  to  fuftain." 
Hafian  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
remained  fome  time  filent ;  then  fetching  a 
deep  figh,  he  looked  up  at  the  hermit,  and 
thus  complied  with  his  requefl. 
.  It  is  now  fix  years  fince  our  mighty  lord 
the  Caliph  Almalic,  whofe  memory  be  blef- 
fed,  firll  came  privately  to  worlhip  in  the 
temple  of  the  holy  city.  The  bleifings 
which  he  petitioned  of  the  prophet,  as  the 
prophet's  vicegerent,  he  was  diligent  to  dif- 
penfe :  in  the  intervals  of  his  devotion, 
therefore,  he  went  about  the  city  relieving 
diftrefs  and  reftraining  oppreJfion :  the  widow 
fmiled  under  his  protection,  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  age  and  infancy  was  fuftained  by  his 
bounty.  I,  who  dreaded  no  evil  but  fick- 
nefs,  and  expefted  no  good  beyond  the 
reward  of  my  labour,  was  nnging  at  my 
work,  when  Almalic  entered  my  dwelling. 
He  looked  round  with  a  fmile  of  compla- 
cency ;  perceiving  that  though  it  was  mean 
it  was  neat,  and  though  I  v/as  poor  I  appear- 
ed to  be  content.     As  his  habit  was  th'it  of 


a  pilgrim,  I  haltened  to  receive 


with 


fuch  hofpitality  as  was  in  my  power ;  and  my 
chearfulnefs  was  rather  incroafed  than  re- 
ftrained  by  his  prefence.  After  he  had 
accepted  fome  coffee,  he  afked  me  many 
queltions ;  and  though  by  my  anfwers  I 
always  endeavoured  to  excite  him  to  mirtn, 
yet  I  perceived  that  he  grew  thoughtful,,  and 
eyed  me  with  a  placid  but  fixed  attention. 
1  fufpefled  that  he  had  fome  knowledge  of 
■me,  and  therefore  enq-jired  his  country  and 
his  name.  "  Hafian,"  faid  he,  "  I  have 
raifed  thy  curiofitj',  and  it  fhail  be  fatisfied ; 


he  who  now  talks  with  thee,  is  Almalic,  th»< 
fovereign  of  the  faithful,  whofe  feat  is  thi< 
throne  of  Medina,  and  whofe  commifiion  it  i 
from  above."  Thefe  words  ftruck  w&i 
dumb  with  silonifhment,  though  I  had  fomiii 
doubt  of  their  truth  :  but  Almalic,  throwingj 
back  his  garment,  difcovered  the  peculiarity  j 
of  his  vefi,  and  put  the  royal  fignet  upon  hill 
finger.  I  then  Itarted  up,  and  was  about  to 
proltrate  myfelf  before  him,  but  he  prevent- 
ed me:  "Haflan,"  faid  he,  "forbear; 
thou  art  greater  than  I,  and  from  thee  I 
have  at  once  derived  humility  and  w'fdom." 
I  anfwered,  "  Mock  not  thy  fervant,  who 
is  but  as  a  worm  before  thee  :  life  and  death  li 
are  in  thy  hand,  and  happinefs  and  mifery  >| 
are  the  daughters  of  thy  will."  "  Haflan," 
he  replied,  "  I  can  no  otherwife  give  life  or 
happinefs,  than  by  not  taking  them  away : 
thou  art  thyfelf  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
bounty,  and  poflTeffed  of  felicity  which  I  can 
neither  communicate  nor  obtain.  My  in- 
fluence over  others,  fills  my  bofom  with  per- 
petual folicitude  and  anxiety;  and  yet  ray 
influence  OA'Cr  others  extends  only  to  their 
vices,  whether  I  would  reward  or  punifli. 
By  the  bow-firing,  I  can  reprefs  violence 
and  fraud ;  and  by  the  delegation  of  power* 
1  can  transfer  the  infatiable  wiflies  of  avarice 
and  ambition  from  one  objeft  to  another : 
but  with  refpefi:  to  virtue,  I  am  impotent  j 
if  I  could  reward  it,  I  v/ould  reward  it  ih 
thee.  Thou  art  content,  and  hafl  therefore 
neither  avarice  nor  ambition  :  to  exalt  thee, 
would  dcftroy  the  firaplicity  of  thy  life,  and 
diminifln  that  happinefs  which  I  have  no 
power  either  to  encreafe  or  to  continue." 

He  then  rofe  up,  and  commanding  me  not 
to  difclofe  his  fecret,  departed. 

As  foon  as  I  recovered  from  the  confufion 
and  aftoniiliment  in  v.-hich  the  Caliph  left 
me,  I  began  to  regret  that  my  behaviour  had 
intercepted  his  bounty;  and  acciifed  that 
chearfulnefs  of  folly,  which  was  the  conco- 
mitant of  poverty  and  labour.  I  now  re- 
pined at  the  obfcurity  of  Tny  ftation,  which 
my  former  infcnfibility  had  perpetuated  :  I 
neglefted  my  labour,  becaufe  I  defpifed  the 
reward  ;  I  (pent  the  day  in  idlenefs,  forming 
romantic  projefts  to  recover  the  adA-antages 
which  I  had  loft :  and  at  night,  inftead  of 
lofing  myfelf  in  that  fweet  and  refrefliing 
fleep,  from  which  I  ufed  to  rife  with  new 
health,  chearfulnefs,  and  vigour,  I  dreamt  of 
fplendid  habits  and  a  numerous  retinue,  of 
gardens,  palaces,  eunuchs,  and  v.'omen,  and 
waked  only  to  regret  the  illufions  that  had 
vanKhed.  My  health  was  at  length  impair- 
ed by  the  inquietude  of  my  mind;  I  fold  all 

my 
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ny  moveables  for  fubliftence ;  and  referved 
)nly  a  mattrals,  upon  which  I  fometimes  lay 
jrom  one  night  to  another. 

In  the  firlt  moon  of  the  following  year, 
ihe  Caliph  came  again  to  Mecca,  with  the 
iame  fecrecy,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes. 
fee  was  willing  once  more  to  fee  the  man, 
Ivhom  he  confidered  as  deriving  felicity 
from  himfelf.  But  he  found  me,  not  iing- 
ing  at  my  work,  ruddy  with  health,  vivid 
>vith  chearfulnefs ;  but  pale  and  dejedled, 
[fitting  on  the  ground,  and  chewing  opium, 
which  contributed  to  fubftitute  the  phan- 
toms of  imagination  for  the  realities  of 
greatnefs.  He  entered  with  a  kind  of  joyful 
limpatience  in  his  countenance,  which,  the 
imoment  he  beheld  me,  was  changed  to  a 
'mixture  of  wonder  and  pity.  I  had  often 
wiihed  for  another  opportunity  to  addrefs 
'i\\c  Caliph;  yet  I  was  confounded  at  his 
prefence,  and,  throwing  myfeif  at  his  feet,  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  my  head,  and  was 
ifpeechlefs.  "  Hafian,"  faid  he,  "  what 
jcanft  thou  have  loft,  whofe  wealth  was  the 
{labour  of  thine  own  hand ;  and  what  can 
have  made  thee  fad,  the  fpring  of  whofe  joy 
jwas  in  thy  own  bofom  ?  What- evil  hath 
Ibefallen  thee  ?  Speak,  and  if  I  can  remove 
if,  thou  art  happy."  I  was  now  encouraged 
to  look  up,  and  I  replied,  "  Let  my  Lord 
forgive  the  prefumption  of  his  fervant,  who 
rather  than  utter  a  falfehood,  would  be  dumb 
for  ever.  I  am  become  wretched  by  the  lofs 
of  that  which  I  never  poflefled  :  thou  haft 
,  raifed  wifhes,  which  indeed  I  am  not  worthy 
thou  fhouldft  fatisfy ;  but  why  iliould  it  be 
;  tliought,  that  he  who  was  happy  in  obfcurity 
and  indigence,  would  not  have  been  rendered 
more  happy  by  eminence  and  wealth?" 
'  When  I  had  finifhed  this  fpeech,  Almalic 
flood  fome  moments  in  fufpenfe,  and  I  con- 
itinued  proftrate  before  him.  "  Haffan," 
faid  he,  "  I  perceive,  not  v/ith  indignation 
but  regret,  that  I  miftook  thy  charader ;  I 
now  difcover  avarice  and  ambition  in  thy 
i  heart,  which  lay  torpid  only  becaufe  their 
[  objects  were  too  remote  to  roufe  tjiem.  I 
I  cannot  therefore  inveft  thee  with  authority, 
j  becaufe  I  would  not  fubjeft  my  people  to 
joppreffion;  and  becaufe  I  would  not  be 
I  compelled  to  punifti  thee  for  crimes  which  I 
I  firft  enabled  thee  to  commit.  But  as  I  have 
I  taken  from  thee  that  which  I  cai^iot  reftore, 
;  I  will  at  leaft  gratify  the  wifhes  that  I  excit- 
ed, left  thy  heart  accufe  me  of  injuftice,  and 
thou  continue  ftill  a  flranger  to  thyfelf. 
Arife,  therefore,  and  follow  me."~ I  fprung 
from  the  ground  as  it  were  with  the  wings 
of  an  eagle ;  I  killed  the  hem  of  his  garment 


m  an  extafy  of  gratitude  and  joy;  and  whea 
I  went  out  of  my  houfe,  my  heart  leaped  as 
if  1  had  efcape>i  from  the  den  of  a  lion.  I 
followed  Almalic  to  thecarav^anfera  in  which 
he  lodged;  and  after  he  had  fulfilled  his 
vows,  he  took  me  with  him  to  Medina.  He 
gave  me  an  apartment  in  the  feraglio ;  I  was 
attended  by  "his  own  fervants;  my  provifions 
were  fent  from  his  own  table;' I  received 
every  week  a  fum  from  his  treafury,  which 
exceeded  the  moPc  romantic  of  my  expefta- 
tions.  But  I  foon  difcovered,  that  no  dainty- 
was  fo  tafteful,  as  the  food  to  which  labour 
pi'bcured  an  appetite;  no  llumbers  fo  fweet, 
as  thofe  which  wearinefs  invited;  and  no 
time  fo  well  enjoyed,  as  that  in  which  dili- 
gence IS  expefting  its  reward.  I  remembered 
thefe  enjoyments  which  regret ;  and  while  I 
was  fighing  in  the  midft  of  fuperfluities, 
which  though  they  encumbered  lite,  yet  I 
could  not  give  up,  they  were  fuddenly 
taken  away. 

_  Almalic,  in  the  midft  of  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom,  and  in  the  full  vigour" of  his  life, 
expired  fuddenly  in  the  bath:  fuch  thou 
knoweft  was  the  deftiny  which  the  Almighty 
had:  written  upon  his  head.  * 

His  fon  Aububekir,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
throne,  was  incenfed  againft  me,  by  fome 
who  regarded  me  at  once  with  contempt  and 
envy;  he  fuddenly  withdrew^  my  penfion, 
and  commanded  that  I  fhould  be  expelled 
the  palace ;  a  command  which  my  enemies 
executed  with  fo  much  rigour,  that  within 
twelve  hours  JL  found  myfeif  in  the  ftreets  of 
Medina,  indigent  and  friendlefs,  expofed  to 
hunger  and  derifion,  with  all  the  habits  of 
luxury,  and  all  the  fenfibiiity  of  pride.  O ! 
let  not  thy  heart  defpife  me,  thou  whom  ex- 
perience has  not  taught,  that  it  is  mifery  to 
lofe  that  which  it  is  not  happinefs  to  ooftefs. 
O!  that  for  me  this  leiTon  liad  not  been 
written  on  the  tablets  of  Providence!  I 
have  travelled  from  Medina  to  Mecca ;  but 
I  cannot  fly  from  myfeif.  How  different 
are  the  ftates  in  which  I  have  been  placed! 
The  remembrance  of  both  is  bitter !  for  the 
pleafures  of  neither  can  return.— Haffan 
having  thus  ended  his  ftory,  fmotc  his  hands 
together;  and  looking  upward,  burft  into 
tears. 

Omar,  having  waited  till  this  agony  was 
paft,  went  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  "  My  fon,"  faid  i^e,  "  more  is  yet  in 
thy  power  than  Almalic  could  give,  or 
Aububekir  take  away.  The  lelTon  of  thy 
life  the  prophet  has  in  mercy  appointed  me 
to  explain. 

"  Thou  waft  once  content  with  poverty 

and 
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and  labour,  only  becaufe  they  were  become 
habitual,  and  eafe  and  aftluence  were  placed 
bepond  thy  hope ;  for  when  eaie  and  affluence 
approached  thee,  thou  waft  content  with  po- 
verty and  labour  no  more.  That  which 
then  became  the  objeft,  was  alfo  the  bound 
of  thy  hope  ;  and  he,  whofe  utmoft  hope  is 
difappointed,  muft  inevitably  be  wretched. 
If  thy  fuprcme  defire  hadbeen  the  delights  of 
paradife,  and  thou  hadft  believed  that  by  the 
tenor  of  thy  life  thefe  delights  had  been  fe- 
cured,  as-  more  could  not  have  been  given 
thee,  thou  wouldft  not  have  regretted  that 
kfs  was  not  offered.  The  content  which 
was  once  enjoyed,  was  but  the  lethargy  of  thy 
foul ;  and  the  diftrefs  which  is  now  fuffered, 
will  but  quicken  it  to  aftion.  Depart, 
therefore,  and  be  thankful  for  all  things ; 
put  thy  truft  in  Him,  who  alone  can  gratify 
the  wifh  of  reafon,  and  fatisfy  thy  foul  with 
good ;  fix  thy  hope  upon  that  portion,  in 
comparifon  of  which  the  world  is  as  the  drop 
of  the  bucket,  and  the  duft  of  the  balance. 
Return,  my  fon,  to  thy  labour;  thy  food 
ftiall  be  again  talleful,  and  thy  reft  fhall  be 
fweet ;  to  thy  content  alfo  will  be  added  fta- 
bility,  when  it  depends  not  upon  that  which 
is  pofleffed  upon  earth,  but  upon  that  which 
is  expedled  in  Heaven." 

Haffan,  upon  whofe  mind  the  Angel  of 
Inftrudion  imprefl'ed  the  counfel  of  Omar, 
haftened  to  proftrate  himfelf  in  the  temple 
of  the  Prophet.  Peace  dawned  upon  his 
mind  like  the  radiance  of  the  morning  :  he 
returned  to  lus  labour  with  chearfulnefs ;  his 
devotion  became  fervent  and  habitual;  and 
the  latter  days  of  Haflan  were  happier  than 
the  firft.  Ad'venturer. 

i  log.  Bad  company— meaning  of  the  phraje 

—different  clajjes  of  bad  company — ///  chofen 

C07npany — nxhat   is  meant    by    keeping  bad 

company — the  danger  of  it,  fro?n  our  apinefs 

to  imitate  and  catch  the  manners  of  others — 

from  the  great  po-xver  and  force  of  cujlotn — 

from  our  bad  inclinations, 

•'  Evil  communication,"  fays  the  text, 

"  corrupts  good  manners."     The  affertion 

is  general,  and  no  doubt  all  people  fuffer 

from  fuch  communication;  but  above  all, 

the  minds  of  youth  will  fuffer ;   which  are 

yet   unformed,  unprincipled,   unfurnifhed ; 

and  ready  to  receive  any  imprelTion. 

But  before  we  conlider  the  danger  of 
keeping  bad  company,  let  us  firft  fee  the 
meaning  of  the  phrafe. 

In  the  phrafe  of  the  world,  good  company 
means  fafhionable  people.  Their  ftations  in 
life,  not  their  morals,  are  coflidered  :  and 


he,  who  afTociates  with  fuch,  though  they  fet 
him  the  example  of  breaking  every  com- 
mandment of  the  decalogue,  is  ftill  faid  to  \ 
keep  good  company.— ?!  fhould  wifh  you  to 
fix  another  meaning  to  the  expreffion  ;  and 
to  confider  vice  in  the  fame  deteitable  light, 
in  whatever  company  it  is  found ;  nay,  to 
confider  all  company  in  which  it  is  found, 
be  their  ftation  what  it  will,  as  bad  company. 

The  three  following  clafTes  will  perhaps 
include  the  greateft  part  of  thofe,  who  der 
ferve  this  appellation. 

In  the  firft,  I  fhould  rank  all  who  endea- 
vour to  deftroy  the  principles  of  Chrif^ 
tianity  —  who  jeft  upon  Scripture — talk 
blafphemy — and  treat  revelation  with  con- 
tempt. 

A  fecond  clafs  of  bad  company  are  thofe, 
who  have  a  tendency  to  deftroy  in  us  the 
principles  of  common  honefty  and  integrity. 
Under  this  head  we  may  rank  gamefters  of 
every  denomination  ;  and  the  low  and  infa- 
mous characters  of  every  profefTion. 

A  third  clafs  of  bad  company,  and  fuch 
as  are  commonly  moft  dangerous  to  youth, 
includes  the  long  catalogue  of  men  of  plea- 
fure.  In  whatever  way  they  follow  the  call 
of  appetite,  they  have  equally  a  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  purity  of  the  mind. 

Belides  thefe  three  claffes,  whom  we  may 
call  bad  company,  there  are  others  who 
come  under  the  denomination  of  ill-chofen 
company :  trifling,  infipid  charafters  of 
every  kind  ;  who  follow  no  bufmefs — are 
led  by  no  ideas  of  improvement — but  fpend 
their  time  in  diffipation  and  folly — whofe 
higheft  praife  it  is,  that  they  are  only  not 
vicious. — With  none  of  thefe,  a  ferious  man 
would  wifh  his  fon  to  keep  company. 

It  may  be  afked  what  is  meant  by  keep- 
ing bad  company  ?  The  world  abounds 
with  charafters  of  this  kind :  they  meet  us 
in  every  place ;  and  if  we  keep  company  at 
all,  it  is  impofTible  to  avoid  keeping  com- 
pany with  fuch  perfons. 

It  is  true,  if  we  were  determined  never 
to  have  any  commerce  with  bad  men,  we 
muft,  as  the  apoftle  remarks,  "  altogether 
go  out  of  the  world."  By  keeping  bad 
company,  therefore,  is  not  meant  a  cafual 
intercourfe  with  them,  on  occafion  of  bu- 
fmefs, or  as  they  accidentally  fall  in  our 
way  ;  but  -raving  an  inclination  to  confort 
with  them — complying  with  that  inclina- 
tion— feeking  their  company,  when  we 
might  avoid  it — entering  into  their  parties 
— and  making  them  the  companions  of  our 
choice.  Mixing  with  them  occafionally, 
cannot  be  avoided. 

The 
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The  danger  of  keeping  bad  company-, 
arifes  principally  from  our  aptnefs  to  imi- 
tate and  catch  the  manners  and  fentiments 
of  others — from  the  pov/er  of  cuftom — from 
our  own  bad  inclinations — and  from  the 
pains  talcen  by  the  bad  to  corrupt  us  *. 
1  In  our  earlieft  youth,  the  contagion  of 
(manners  is  obfervable.  In  the  boy,  yet  in- 
Icapable  of  having  any  thing  infiilled  into 
him,  we  eafily  difcoverfrom  his  firft  aftions, 
land  rude  attempts  kt  language,  the  kind  of 
perfons  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  up : 
\y/Q  fee  the  early  fpring  of  a  civilized  educa- 
jtion,  or  the  firft  wild  fhoots  of  rufticity. 
I  As  he  enters  farther  into  life,  his  behavi- 
[our,  manners,  and  converfation,  all  take 
their  caft  from  the  company  he  keeps. 
Obferve  the  peafant,  and  the  man  of  educa- 
tion; the  difference  is  ftriking.  And  yet 
iGod  hath  beftowed  equal  talents  on  each. 
iThe  only  difference  is,  they  have  been 
jthrown  into  different  fcenes  of  life;  and 
|have  had  commerce  with  perfons  of  different 
jltations. 

1  Nor  are  manners  and  behaviour  more 
(eafily  caught,  than  opinions,  and  principles. 
lln  childhood  and  youth,  we  naturally  adopt 
'the .  fentiments  of  thofe  about  us.  And  as 
we  advance  in  life,  how  few  of  us  think  for 
jourfelves  ?  How  many  of  us  are  fatisfied 
iwith  taking  our  opinions  at  fecond  hand  ? 
1  The  great  power  and  force  of  cuftom 
forms  another  argument  againft  keeping  bad 
company.  However  ferioufly  difpofed  we 
may  be ;  and  however  (hocked  at  the  firft 
iapproaches  of  vice ;  this  fhocking  appearance 
igoes  off,  upon  an  intimacy  with  it.  Cuftom 
[will  foon  render  the  moft  difguftful  thing 
jfamiliar.  And  this  is  indeed  a  kind  provi- 
fion  of  nature,  to  render  labour,  and  toil, 
and  danger,  which  are  the  lot  of  man,  more 
eafy  to  him.  The  raw  foldier,  who  trembles 
at  the  firft  encounter,  becomes  a  hardy  ve- 
teran in  a  few  campaigns.  Habit  renders 
jdanger  familiar,  and  of  courfe  indifferent  to 
ihim. 

}  But  habit,  v;hich  is  intended  for  our  good, 
[may,  like  other  kind  appointments  of  na- 
ture, be  converted  into  a  mifchief.  The 
iWell  difpofed  youth,  entering  firft  into  bad 
j company,  is  fhocked  at  what  he  hears,  and 
jwhat  he  fees.  The  good  principles,  which 
he  had  imbibed,  ring  in  his  ears  an  alarming 
leffon  againft  the  wickednefs  of  his  compa- 
nions. But,  alas !  this  fenfibility  is  but  of  a 
! 

*  See  this  fubjeft  treated  more  at  large  In  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  on  th?  employment  of 
{time, 


day's  continuance.  The  next  jovial  meet- 
ing makes  the  horrid  pifture  of  vefterday 
more  eafily  endured.  Virtue  is  foon  thought 
a  fevere  rule ;  the  gofpel,  an  inconvenient 
reftraint :  a  few  pangs  of  confcience  now 
and  then  interrupt  his  pleafures ;  ■  and  whi{^ 
per  to  him,  that  he  once  had  better  thoughts : 
but  even  thefe  by  degrees  die  away ;  and  he 
who  at  firft  was  (hocked  even  at  the  appear- 
ance of  vice,  is  formed  by  cuftom  into  a  pro- 
fligate leader  of  vicious  pleafures — perhaps 
into  an  abandoned  tempter  to  vice. — bo  care- 
fully (hould  we  oppofe  the  firft  approaches 
of  fin !  fo  vigilant  (hould  we  be  againft  fo 
infidious  an  enemy ! 

Our  own  bad  inclinations  form  another 
argument  againft  bad  company.  We  have 
fo  many  paffions  and  appetites  to  govern  ;  fo 
many  bad  propenfities  of  different  kinds  to 
watch ;  that,  amidft  fuch  a  variety  of  ene- 
mies within,  we  ought  at  leaft  to  be  on  our  ' 
guard  againft  thofe  without.  The  brea(t 
even  of  a  good  man  is  reprefented  in  fcrip- 
ture,  and  experienced  in  fad,  to  be  in  a  itate 
of  warfare.  His  vicious  inclinations  are 
continually  drawing  him  one  way ;  while 
his  virtue  is  making  efforts  another.  And 
if  the  fcriptures  reprefent  this  as  the  cafe 
even  of  a  good  man,  whofe  paffions,  it  may- 
be imagined,  are  become  in  fome  degree 
cool,  and  temperate,  and  who  has  made 
fome  progrefs  in  a  virtuous  courfe;  what 
may  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  danger  of  a  raw 
unexperienced  youth,  whofe  paffions  and 
appetites  are  violent  and  feducing,  and  whofe 
mind  is  in  a  ftill  lefs  confirmed  ftate  ?  It  is 
his  part  furely  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation ;  and  to  give  his  bad  inclina- 
tions as  little  room  as  polBble  to  acquire  new 
ftrength.  '  Gilpm. 

§  r  lO.  Ridicule  one  of  the  chief  arts  of  corruP' 
tion — had  company  injures  our  charaders,  as 
nvellas  manners — prefumption  the  forerunner 
of  ruin — the  ad'vantages  of  good  company 
equal  to  the  difadtmntfiges  of  bad — cautions 
in  forming  intimacies. 

Thefe  arguments  againft  keeping  bad 
company,  will  fl:ill  receive  additional  ftrength, 
if  we  confider  farther,  the  great  pains  taken 
by  the  bad  to  corrupt  others.  It  is  a  very 
true,  but  lamentable  faCf,  in  the  hiftoryof 
human  nature,  that  bad  men  take  more  pains 
to  corrupt  their  own  fpecies,  than  virtuous 
men  do  to  reform  them.  Hence  thofe  fpe- 
cious  arts,  that  (how  of  friend(hip,  that  ap- 
pearance of  difintereftednefs,  with  which  the 
profligate  feducer  endeavours  to  lure  the 
unwary  youth ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  yield-, 
G  ing 
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jng  to  his  inclinations,  feems  to  follow  rather 
than  to  [lead  him.  Many  are  the  arts  of 
thefe  corrupters ;  but  their  principal  art  is 
ridicule.  By  this  they  endeavour  to  laugh 
out  of  countenance  all  the  better  principles 
of  their  wavering  profelyte  ;  and  make  him 
think  contemptibly  of  thofe,  whom  he  for- 
merly refpefted ;  bv  this  they  ftifle  the  inge- 
nuous blulh,  and  finally  deftroy  all  fenfe  of 
fhame.  Their  caufe  is  below  argument. 
They  aim  not  therefore  at  reafoning. 
Raillery  is  the  weapon  they  employ ;  and 
who  is  there,  that  hath  the  lleadinefs  to  hear 
perfons  and  tilings,  whatever  reverence  he 
may  have  had  for  them,  the  fubjeft  of  con- 
tinual ridicule,  without  lofmg  that  reverence 
by  degrees  ? 

Having  thus  confidered  what  principally 
makes  bad  company  dangerous,  I  fhall  juft 
add,  that  even  were  your  morals  in  no  danger 
fromfuch  intercourfe,your  characters  would 
infallibly  fuffer.  The  world  will  always 
judge  of  you  by  your  companions :  and 
nobody  will  fuppofe,  that  a  youth  of  virtuous 
principles  himfelf,  can  poffibly  form  a  con- 
nexion with  a  profligate. 

In  reply  to  the  danger  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  bad  company,  perhaps  the  youth  may 
{:^y,  he  is  fo  htm  in  his  own  opinions,  fo 
fteady  in  his  principles,  that  he  thinks  him- 
felf fecure ;  and  need  not  reltrain  himfelf 
from  the  mofl  unreferved  converfation. 

Alas !  this  fecurity  is  the  very  brink  of  the 
precipice  :  nor  hath  vice  in  her  whole  train 
a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  you,  than  pre- 
fumption.  Caution,  ever  au-ake  to  danger, 
is  a  guard  againft  it.  But  fecurity  lays 
every  guard  alleep.  "  Let  him  who  think- 
eih  he  ftandeth,"  faith  the  apoflle,  "  take 
heed,  left  he  fall."  Even  an  apoftle  him.felf 
did  fall,  by  thinkir>g  that  he  ftood  fecure. 
*'  Though  I  fliould  die  with  thee,"  faid  St. 
Peter  to  his  matter,  "  )'et  will  1  not  deny 
thee."  That  very  night,  notwithftanding 
this  bcafted  fecurity,  he  repeated  the  crime 
three  feveral  times.  And  can  we  fuppofe, 
that  prefumption,  v/hich  occafioned  an  apoi- 
tle's  fall,  fliall  not  ruin  an  unexperienced 
youth  ?  The  ftorv  is  recorded  for  our  in- 
ftrudion;  and  fhould  be  a  Handing  leflbn 
againft  prefuming  upon  our  own  ftrength. 

In  conclufion,  fuch  as  the  dangers  are, 
which  arife  from  bad  companv,  fuch  are  the 
advantages,  which  accrue  from  good.  We 
imitate,  and  catch  the  manners  and  fenti- 
raents  of  good  men,  as  we  do  of  bad.  Cuftom, 
which  renders  vice  lefs  a  deformity,  renders 
virtue  more  lovely.  Good  examples  have 
a  force  be)'ond  iaaftruftion,  and  v/arra  us  into 


emulation  beyond  precept ;  while  the  coun- 
tenance and  converfation  of  virtuous  men; 
encourage,  and  draw  out  into  adlion  every! 
kindred  difpofition  of  our  hearts. 

Befides,  as  a  fenfe  of  fhame  often  prevents' 
our  doing  a  right  thing  in  bad  company ;  it' 
operates  in  the  fame  way  in  preventing  omj 
doing  a  wrong  one  in  good.  Our  charafter! 
becomes  a  pledge;  and  we  cannot,  without  a! 
kind  of  difhonour,  draw  back. 

It  is  not  poffible,  indited,  for  a  youth,  yet' 
nnfurnifhed  with  knowledge  (which  fits  him 
for  good  company)  to  chufe  his  companionji 
as  he  pleafes.  A  youth  muft  have  fomething  • 
peculiarly  attraftive,  to  qualify  him  for  the  l 
acquaintance  of  men  of  eftabliihed  reputa- 
tion. What  he  has  to  do,  is,  at  all  events, ; 
to  avoid  bad  company ;  and  to  endeavour,  i 
by  improving  his  mind  and  morals,  to  qua-' 
lify  himfelf  for  the  bell. 

Happy  is  that  youth,  who,  npon  his  en- 
trance into  the  world,  can  chufe  his  company 
with  difcretion.  There  is  often  in  vice,  a 
gaiety,  an  unreferve,  a  freedom  of  manners, 
which  are  apt  at  fight  to  engage  the  unwary : 
while  virtue,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often 
modeft,  referved,  diffident,  backward,  and 
eafily  difconcerted.  That  freedom  of  man- 
ners, however  engaging,  may  cover  a  very 
corrupt  heart :  and  this  aukwardnefs,  how- 
ever unpleafing,  may  veil  a  thoufand  virtues. 
Suffer  not  your  mind,  therefore,  to  be  eafily 
either  engaged,  or  difgufted  at  firft  fight. 
Form  your  intimacies  with  referve  :  and  it 
drawn  unawares  into  an  acquaintance  you 
difapprove,  immediately  retreat.  Open  not 
your  hearts  to  every  profefRon  of  friend  (hip. 
They,  whofe  friendfnip  is  worth  accepting,, 
are,  as  you  ought  to  be,  referved  in  offering- 
it.  Chufe  your  companions,  not  merely  for » 
the  fake  of  a  few  outward  accomplifhmentsl 
— for  the  idle  pleafure  of  fpending  an  agree- : 
able  hour;  but  mark  their  difpofition  tQ 
virtue  or  vice;  and,  as  much  as  poffible, 
chufe  thofe  for  your  companions,  whom  you 
fee  others  refpedl :  always  remembering,, 
that  upon  the  choice  of  your  company  de- 
pends in  a  great  meafure  the  fuccefs  of  all 
you  have  learned;  the  hopes  of  your  friends; 
your  future  charaders  in  life;  and,  what  you 
ought  above  all  other  things  to  value,  the 
purity  of  your  hearts.  Gilpin. 

§111,  Religion  the  heji  and  only  Support  itt 
Cafes  of  real  Sir efs. 

There  are  no  principles  but  thofe  of  reli- 
gion to  be  depended  on  in  cafes  of  real 
ttrefs ;  and  thefe  are  able  to  encounter  the 
worft  emergencies  i  and  to  bear  us  up  under 
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all  the  changes  and  chances  to  which  our  But  let  him  lift  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven, 

life  is  fubjed.                    _  and  ftedfaftly  behold  the  life  and  immortality 

I    Confider  then  what  virtue  the  very  iirft  of  a  future  Hate, — he  then  wipes  away  all 

Iprinciple  of  religion  has,  and  how  wonder-  tears  from  olF  his  eyes  for  ever ;  like  the 

fully   it   is  conducive  to   this   end :   That  exiled  captive,  big  with  the  hopes  that  he 

ithere  is  a  God,  a  powerful,  a  wife  and  good  is  returning  home,  he  feels  not -the  weipht 

Being,  who  firft 'made  the  v/orld,  and  con-  of  his  chains,  or  counts  the  days  of  his 

timies  to  govern  it; — by  whofe goodnefs  all  captivity;  but  looks  forward  with  rapture 

things  are  defigned — and  by  whofe  provi-  towards  the  country  where  his  heart  is  fled 

dence  all  things  are  conduced  to  bring  about  before. 

the  greateit  and  beft  ends.     The   forrowful  Thefe  are  the  aids  which  religion  offers 

and  penfive  wretch  that  was  giving  way  to  us  towards  the  regulation  of  our  fpirit  under 

his   misfortunes,    and   mournfully    linking  the  evils  of  life, — but  like  great  cordials. 


under  them,  the  moment  this  doctrine  comes 
in  to  his  aid,  hufhes  all  his  complaints — and 
I'thus  fpeaks  comfort  to  his  foul, — "  It  is 
jthe  Lord,  let  him  do  what  f^icmeth  him 
igood. — Without  his  direction,  I  know  that 
ino  evil  can  befal  me, — without  his  permif- 
(fion,  that  no  power   can   hurt  me; — it  is 


they  are  feldom  ufcd  but  on  great  occur- 
rences.— In  the  leffer  evils  of  life,  we  feem 
to  lland  unguarded — and  our  peace  and 
contentment  are  overthrown,  and  our  hap- 
pinefs  broke  in  upon,  by  a  little  impatience 
of  fpirit,  under  the  crofs  and  outward  acci- 
dents we  meet  with.     Thefe  ftand  unpro- 


I'impoffible  a  Being  fo  v/ife  fliould  miftake  vided  for,  and  we  negleft  them  as  we  do 
imy  happinefs — or  that  a  Being  fo  good  the  {lighter  indifpofitions  of  the  body— . 
'fhould  contradicl  it. — If  he  has  denied  me  which  we  think  not  worth  treatino-  ferioufly,, 
[riches  or  other  advantages —perhaps  he  and  fo  leave  them  to  nature.  In  good  ha- 
fbrcfees  the  gratifying  ray  wifhes  would  bits  of  the  body,  this  may  do, — and  I 
undo  me,  and  by  my  own  abufe  of  them  be  would  gladly  believe,  there  are  fuch  pood 
perverted  to  my  ruin. — If  he  has  denied  me  habits  of  the  temper,  fuch  a  complextonal 
the  requeft  of  children — or  in  his  providence  eafe  and  health  of  heart,  as  may  often  fave 
has  thought  fit  to  take  them  from  me — how  the  patient  much  medicine. — We  are  ftill  to 
can  I  fay  whether  he  has  not  dealt  kindly  confider,  that  however  fuch  good  frames  of 
with  me,  and  only  taken  that  away  which    mind  are  got,  they  are  worth  preferving  by 

he  forefaw  would  embitter  and  fhorten  my    all    rules ; — Patience   and    contentment, 

days  ? — It  does  fo  to  thoufands,  where  the    vvhich  like  the  treafure  hid  in  the  field  for 

difobedience  of  athanklefs  child  has  brought    which  a  man  fold  all  he  had  to  purchafe 

down  the  parents  grey  hairs  with  forrow  to  is  of  that  price,  that  it  cannot  be  had  at  too 
the  grave.  Has  he  vifited  me  with  ficknefs,  great  a  purchafe ;  fince  without  it,  the  bell 
poverty,  or  other  difappointments  ? — can  I  condition  of  life  cannot  make  us  happy  j 
fay,  but  thefe  are  bleffings  in  difguife  ? — fo  and  with  it,  it  is  impoifible  we  fhould  be 
many  different  exprcffions  of  his  care  and    miferable  even  in  the  worft. 


concern  to  difentangle  my  thoughts  from 
this  world,  and  fix  them  upon  another — 
another,  a  better  world  beyond  this!" — 
This  thought  opens  a  new  face  of  hope  and 
confolation  to  the  unfortunate  : — and  as  the 
perfuafion  of  a  Providence  reconciles  him  to 
the  evils  he  has  fuffered , — this  profpeft  of  a 


Sterne's  Sermons, 

§    112.     Advantages  to  be  draixm  from  Scenes 
of  Sorro^jj, 

The  confideration  of  death  has  been  alwayj 
made  ufe  of,  by  the  moralift  and  the  divine, 
powerful   incentive  to  virtue  and  to 


future  life  gives   him    firength    to  defpife    piety.     From  the  uncertainty  of  life,  they 
them,  and  efteem  the  light  affiiftioiis  of  this    have  endeavoured  to  fmk  the  eftimation  of 


hie,  as  they  are,  not  worthy  to  be  com-    its  pleafures,  and,  if  they  could  not  ftrip 
is  refsrved  for  him  hereafter,    the  feduftions  of  vice  of  their  prefent  enjoy- 


pared  to  what 

Things  arc  great  or  fmall  by  comparifon 
—and  he  v/ho  looks  no  further  than  this 
ivorld,  and  balances  the  accounts  of  his  joys 
md  fufferings  from  that  confideration,  find 


raent,  at  leail  to  load  them  with  the  fear  of 
their  end. 

Voluptuaries,  on  the  other  hand,  have, 
from  a  fimilar  refleftion,    endeavoured   to 


ill  his  forrows  enlarged,  and  at  the  clofe  of  enhance  the    value,    and  perfuade   to   the 


;hem  will  be  apt^  to  look  back,  and  call  the 
'ame  fad  refieftion  upon  the  whole,  which 
:he  Patriarch  did  to  Pharaoh,  "  That  few 
ind  evil  had  been  the  days  of  his  pilgrimage." 


enjoyment,  of  temporal  delights.  They 
have  advifed  us  to  pluck  the  rofes  which 
would  otherwife  foon  wither  of  themfehTs, 
to  feize  the  moments  which  we  could  not 
G  2  fon^ 
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long  command,  and,   fince  time"  was  un-    fondnefs  or  untimely  vanity.     Few  young 
avoidably  fleeting,  to  crown  its  flight  with    ladies  have  attrafted  more  admiration;  none  . 

ever  felt   it  lefs :  with  all   the  charms  of 


joy. 

Of  neither  of  thefe  perfuafives,  whether 
of  the  moral  or  the  licentious,  the  fevere  or 
the  gay,  have  the  effeAs  been  great.  Life 
muft   neceflarily  confifl:   of  adive   fcenes, 

which  exclude  from  its  general  tenor  the    when  every  hope  was  ripening  to  reward 
leifure  of  meditation,  and  the  influence  of   thern. 


beauty,  and  the  poliih  of  education,  the 
plaineft  were  not  lefs  afFcfted,  nor  the  moft 
ignorant  lefs  afl"uming.  She  died  when 
every  tongue  was  eloquent  of  her  virtues. 


thought.  The  fchemes  of  the  bufy  will  not 
be  checked  by  the  uncertainty  of  their 
event,  nor  the  amufements  of  the  diflipated 
be  either  controlled  or  endeared  by  the 
fhortnefs  of  their  duration.  Even  the  cell 
of  the  Anchorite,  and  the  cloifter_  of  the 
Monk,  have  their  bufinefs  and  their  plea- 
furcs ;  for  lludy  may  become  bufmefe,  and 


It  is  by  fuch  private  and  domeftic  dif- 
trefffts,  that  the  fofter  emotions  of  the  heart 
are  moft  ftrongly  excited.  The  fall  of 
more  important  perfonages  is  commonly 
diftant  from  our  obfervation ;  but  even 
where  it  happens  under  our  immediate 
notice,  there  is  a  mixture  of  other  feelings 
by  which  our  compaflion  is  weakened.  The 
abftraftion  pleafure,'  when  they  engage  the  eminentl}-  great,  or  extenfively  ufeful,  leave 
mind,  and  occupy  the  time.  A  man  may  behind  them  a  train  of  inten-upted  views, 
even  enjoy  the  prefent,  and  forget  the  and  difappointed  expeftations,  by  which  the 
future,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  is  diftrefs  is  complicated  be}'ond  the  fimplicity 
^•riting  of  the  infignificancy  of  the  former,  of  pity.  But  the  death  of  one  who,  like 
and  the  importance  of  the  latter.  M<7na,   was  to  (hed  the  influence  of  her 

It  were  eafy  to  fhew  the  wifdom  and  virtues  over  the  age  of  a  father,  and  the 
benignity  of  Providence,  Providence  ever  childhood  of  her  fifters,  prefents  to  us  a 
wife  and  benign,  in  this  particular  of  our  little  view  of  family  afiliftion,  which  every 
conftitution ;  but  it  would  be  trite  to  re-  eye  can  perceive,  and  every  heart  can  feel, 
peat  arguments  too  obvious  not  to  have  On  fcenes  of  public  forrow  and  national 
been  often  obferved,  and  too  juft  not  to  regret,  we  gaze  as  upon  thofe  gallery- 
have  been  always  allowed.  pidures  which  ftrike  us  with  wonder  and 
Eut,  though  neither  the  fituation  of  the    admiration ;  domeftic  calamity  is  like  the 


world,  nor  the  formation  of  our  minds, 
allow  the  thoughts  of  futurity  or  death  a 
conftant  or  prevailing  effetft  upon  our  lives, 
they  may  furely  fometimes,  not  unfeafon- 
ably,  prefs  upon  our  imagination;  even 
exclufive  of  their  moral  or  religious  ufe, 
there  is  a  fympathetic  enjoyment  which 
often  makes  it  not  only  better,  but  more 


miniature  of  a  friend,  which  we  wear  in 
our  bofoms,  and  keep  for  fecret  looks  and 
folitary  enjoyment. 

The  laft  time  I  faw  Maria  was  in  the 
midft  of  a  crowded  aflembly  of  the  faftiion- 
able  and  the  gay,  where  ihe  fixed  all  eyes 
by  the  gracefulnefs  of  her  motions,  and  the 
native  dignity  of  her  mien ;  yet  fo  tempered' 


delightful,  to  go  to  the  hoiije  of  mcurmngy  than  was  that  fuperiori ty  which  they  conferred 

to  the  houfe  offeafiing.  with  gentlenefs  and  modefty,    that  not  a 

Perhaps  i  felt  it  fo,  when,  but  a  few  murmur  was  heard,  either  from  the  rival- 
days  fmce,  I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  young  fliip  of  beauty,  or  the  envy  of  homelinefs, 
lady,  who  was  torn,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  From  that  fcene  the  tranfition  was  fo  violent 
and  beauty,  from  the  arms  of  a  father  who  to  the  hearfe  and  the  pall,  the  grave  and  the 
doated  on  her,  of  a  family  by  whom  fhe  fod,  that  once  or  twice  my  imagination 
was  adored:  I  think  I  would  not  have  ex-  turned  rebel  to  my  fenfes :  I  beheld  the 
changed  my  feelings  at  the  time,  for  all  the  objefts  around  me  as  the  painting  of  a 
mirth  which  gaiety  could  infpire,  or  all  the  dream,  and  thought  oi  Maria  as  living  ftill. 
pleafure  which  luxury  could  beftov/.  I  was  foon,  however,  recalled  to  the  fad 

Maria  was  in  her  twentieth  year.     To  reality.     The  figure  of  her  father  bending 

the  beauty  of  her  form,  and  excellence  of  over  the   grave  of  his  darling  child ;  the 

her  natural   difpofition,   a  parent  equally  filent   fuffering    compofure    in    which   his 


indulgent  and  attentive  had  done  the  fulleft 
juftice.  To  accomplifh  her  perfon,  and  to 
cultivate  her  mind,  every  endeavour  had 
been  ufed ;  and  they  had  been  attended  with 
that   fuccefs   which  they   commonly   meet 


countenance  was  fixed  ;  the  tears  of  his  at- 
tendants, whofe  grief  was  light,  and  capable 
of  tears;  thefe  gave  me  back  the  truth, 
and  reminded  me  that  I  fhould  fee  her  na 
more.     There  was  a  flow  of  forrow  with 


with,   when    not   prevented  by  jniftaken    which  I  fuffered  myfelf  to  be  borne  along, 
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with  a  melancholy  kind  of  Indulgence ;  but 
when  her  father  dropped  the  cord  with 
which  he  had  helped  to  lay  his  Maria  in  the 
earth,  its  found  on  the  coffin  chilled  my 
heart,  and  horror  for  a  moment  took  place 
of  pity ! 

It  was  but  for  a  moment. — He  looked 
eagerly  into  the  grave  ;  made  one  imolun- 
tary  motion  to  ftop  the  affiftants  who  were 
throwing  the  earth  into  it ;  then  fuddenly 
recoUefting  himfelf,  clafped  his  hands 
together,  threw  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven ;  and 
then  firfl  1  faw  a  few  tears  drop  from  them. 
I  gave  language  to  all  this.  It  fpoke  a 
leffon  of  faith,  and  piety,  and  refignation. 
I  went  away  forrowful,  but  my  fc^rrow  was 
neither  ungentle  nor  unmanly  ;  caft  on  this 
world  a  glance  rather  of  pity  than  of  en- 
mity;  on  thenext,  a  look  of  humblenefs 
and  hope ! 

Such,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  commonly  be 
the  effeft  of  fcenes  like  that  I  have  defcribcd, 
on  minds  neither  frigid  nor  unthinking ;  for 
of  feelings  like  thefe,  the  gloom  of  the 
afcetic  is  as  little  fufceptible  as  the  levity  of 
the  giddy.  There  needs  a  certain  pliancy 
of  mind,  which  fociety  alone  can  give, 
though  its  vices  often  deltroy,  to  render  us 
capable  of  that  gentle  melancholy  which 
makes  forrow  pleafant,  and  affliftion  ufeful. 

It  is  not  from  a  melancholy  of  this  fort, 
that  men  are  prompted  to  the  cold  unfruitful 
virtues  of  monkifh  folitude.  Thefe  are 
often  the  effeds  ratlicr  of  paffion  fecluded 
than  repreifed,  rather  of  temptation  avoided 
than  overcome.  The  crucifix  and  the  ro/ary, 
the  death's  head  and  the  bones,  if  cuftom  has 
not  made  them  indifferent,  will  rather  chill 
delire  than  excite  virtue ;  but,  amidft  the 
warmth  of  focial  affeftion,  and  of  focial 
fympathy,  the  heart  will  feel  the  weaknefs, 
and  enjoy  the  duties,  of  humanity. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  faid,  that  fuch  fitua- 
tions,  and  fuch  refleftions  as  the  foregoing, 
will  only  affeft  minds  already  too  tender, 
and  be  difregarded  by  thofe  who  need  the 
leffons  they  impart.  But  this,  I  apprehend, 
is  to  allow  too  much  to  the  force  of  habit, 
and  the  refiftance  of  prejudice.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  affert,  that  rooted  principles, 
and  long-eftablifhed  conduft,  are  fuddenly 
to  be  changed  by  the  effeds  of  fituation,  or 
the  eloquence  of  fentiment ;  but  if  it  be 
granted  that  fuch  change  ever  took  place, 
who  ftiall  determine  by  what  imperceptible 
motive,  or  accidental  impreffion,  it  was  firft 
begun?  And,  even  if  the  influence  of  fuch 
a  call  to  thought  can  only  fmother,  in  its 
birth,  one  allurement  to  evil,  or  confirm 


one  wavering  purpofe  to  virtue,  I  fhall  not 
have  unjuftly  commended  that  occafional 
indulgence  of  penfivenefs  and  forrow,  which 
will  thus  be  rendered  not  only  one  of  the 
refinements,  but  one  of  the  improvements, 
of  life.  Mirror. 

$  113.  Oti  the  fajhionahle  Infidelity  of  the  Age, 

Being  in  company  the  other  day  with  a 
gentleman,  who  was  pleafed  to  exprefs  his 
contempt  of  Chriftianity  in  very  fcurrilous 
language,  I  anfwered  him  by  'Withdrawing ; 
and  afterwards  indulged  myfelf  in  many 
ferious  refiedions  on  the  fafhionable  infidelity 
of  the  prefent  age :  and  with  thefe  I  will 
now  prefent  my  reader,  if  he  thinks  them 
worth  his  acceptance. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  perfuafion  have 
afFefted  to  reprefent  themfelves  as  perfons  of 
jufi  and  extended  views,  liberal  ideas,  and 
enlarged  fentiments,  and  to  appropriate  to 
themfelves  the  pompous  names  of  philofo- 
phers,  impartial  reafoners,  and  free  en- 
quirers ;  while  the  friends  of  revelation  are 
decried  as  vifionary  enthufiafts,  narrow 
thinkers,  and  vulgar  pedants  ;  and,  by  this 
means,  they  have  kept  themfelves  in  coun- 
tenance. But  declamation  is  not  argument, 
nor  abufe  conviftion.  If  any  man,  after  a 
fair  and  candid  examination  of  the  fafts  and 
principles  contained  in  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  a  comprehenfive  view  of  its  connection 
with  the  world  in  general,  finds  himfelf 
obliged  to  rejedl  thofe  pleafures  which  the 
belief  of  it  infpires,  I  pity  his  misfortune 
from  my  foul,  and  leave  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  opinion,  without  envy  or  pre- 
judice, while  he  refervesit  to  himfelf.  But 
if  he  quitted  his  religion  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  took  his  leave  of  every  virtuous 
principle  :  if  he  left  it  behind  him  upon  his 
travels,  or  loft  it  at  a  midnight  revel,  or 
facrificed  it  for  a  jeft  :  he  has  no  more  right 
to  propagate  his  notions,  by  ridiculing  all 
that  differ  from  him,  than  a  perfon  who  has 
contrafted  a  fatal  diftemper,  is  authorifed  to 
fpread  it  among  all  his  acquaintance. 

A  religious  bigot,  who  looks  upon  the 
principles  which  every  man  entertains,  ag 
deciding  his  happinefs  through  an  unbounded 
exiftence,  appears  a  confiftent  charadfer, 
from  the  common  propenfity  of  human  - 
nature  to  magnify  the  importance  of  thefe 
opinions  which  relate  to  futurity;  but  a 
zealous  and  bigotted  infidel  is  an  unnatural 
and  extravagant  one,  becaufe  he  has  no 
objeft  in  view  proportioned  to  his  pains  and 
afTiduity,  and  propofes  to  himfelf  neither  to 
ftrengthen  the  bonds  of  morality,  nor  to 
G  3  '  reinforce 
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reinforce  the  fanftions  of  juftifce  and  bene- 
volence, nor  to  add  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
mind,  only  for  the  fake  of  an  imaginary 
reftitude  of  fentiment,  which  at  beft  is  but 
precarious,  and  not  effential  to  human 
welfare. 

A  man  muft  have  a  very  fmgular  difcern- 
ment  to  find  out  any  inconfiftences,  arifmg 
from  that  ftrong  fenfe  of  felf-prefervation, 
and  natural  dread  of  death,  vt'hich  heaven 
has  implanted  in  the  human  mind,  to  guard 
againlt  thofe  fatal  fteps  which  rafnnefs  might 
take  to  deliver  itfelf  from  a  momentary 
pain;  and  yet  a  certain  great  philofopher 
took  extraordinary  pains  to  clear  up  this 
point,  and  to  remove  the  prejudices  vulgarly 
entertained  againft  fuicide.  It  was  evident 
to  him,  that  a  bowl,  a  piftol,  and  a  dagger, 
were  much  better  remedies  againft  the  cala- 
mities of  life,  than  any  thing  which  patience 
or  refignation  could  fuggeft.  He  efteemed 
it  ridiculous  to  look  upon  human  life,  as  a 
certain  ftation  pointed  out  by  a  fuperior 
being,  which  it  was  cowardly  to  defert; 
and  thought,  that  mankind  had  as  much 
right  to  deftroy  their  own  lives,  as  they  had 
to  change  the  current  of  a  ilream,  or  to 
level  a  hill,  or  turn  apiece  of  wood,  which 
were  nothing  more  than  giving  a  different 
form_  to  the  general  mafs  of  matter,  and 
altering  the  pofition  of  thofe  particles, 
which  flood  as  well  in  one  fituation  as 
another. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  thing  in 
the  idea  of  an  infinitely  wife  Being  govern- 
ing theuniverfe,  and  directing  all^events  to 
the  beft  ends,  contrary  to  the  didates  of 
philofophy,  or  right  reafon  ;  and  yet  a  fine 
writer,  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  the 
caufe  of  truth,  has  publifhed  a  profefied 
ridicule  upon  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Deity.  It  v/as  a  pity,  faj-s  he,  that  man- 
kind fhould  be  fo  deluded  as  to  think,  they 
had  a  fupreme  infpeftor  to  appeal  to  in  all 
the  diftreffes  of  life  ;  and  fo  much  im-pofed 
upon  as  to  apprehend  they  were  accountable 
tor  their  conduct  and  aftions,  and  therefore 
he  benevolently  condefcended  to  rcftify 
thefe  miftakes  by  fliewing,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  but  confufion,  without 
the  leaft  deRination  of  charafter,  or  any 
equitable  diftribntion  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 

For  thefe  many  hundred  j-ears  the  moft 
civilized  parts  of  the  world  have  generally 
agreed,  that  the  precepts  and  doftrines  of 
Chnft  and  hie  apoftlcs,  contain  the  trueft 
fentimems  of  religion,  and  as  fuch  deferve 
to  be  umverfally  embraced  ;  but  a  late  noble 
author,  in  his  invaluable  minutes,  has  en- 


deavoured to  fhew  their  notorious  inconfift- 
ency  with  truth,  that  to  be  fure  we  cannot 
regard  them  for  the  future  :  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  proved  fo  ftrongly,  in  his  own 
life,  the  excellency  of  following  nature, 
we  cannot  doubt  which  to  fet  up  for  our 
model. 

Proceed,  gentlemen,  proceed,  till  you 
have  extirpated  every  fuperftiticus  principle 
in  the  human  breaft,  and  fet  mankind  at 
full  liberty  to  purfue  the  diftates  of  paffion 
free  from  the  controul  of  prejudice,  educa- 
tion, or  religion.  Under  Uich  mafters — 
mankind  muft  make  a  confiderable  progrefs 
in  tafte  and  knowledge,  and  fnake  off  all 
the  fetters  in  whicli  cuftom  and  ignorance 
confined  them.  When  the  mortality  of  the 
foul  is  fairly  demonftrated,  go  on  to  explain 
the  benefit  arifing  from  the  world's  being 
fubjeft  to  chance  or  necefiity — confute  the  i_ 
pretenfions  of  confcience  and  honour — refine 
awa)'  the  difFtrence  of  virtue  and  vice,  as 
an  imaginary  diftinftion — conftrue  modefty 
into  an  effeminate  weaknefs,  and  integrity 
into  a  furly  pride — paint  all  mankind  as 
knaves  or  fools — let  intereft  be  prefcribed  as 
the  only  rational  motive  that  can  be  pro- 
pofed^ — condemn  all  honeft  men,  who  facri- 
ficed  their  lives  or  fortune  to  truth,  as  idle 
vifionaries.  In  a  word — refolve  all  that  is 
excellent  and  valuable  into  lucre,  and  make 
every  expedient  to  attain  it  juft  and  lawful, 
and  we  Ihall  foon  have  the  original  of  fuch 
a  ftate  of  the  world  as  Shakefpear  has 
defcribed. 

' Now  let  not  nature's  hand 

'  Keep  the  w,ld  flood  confin'd. — Let  order  diC| 

'  And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  ftage 

'  To  feed  contention  in  a  lingring  aft : 

♦  But  let  one  fpirit  of  the  firft-born  Cain 

'  Reign  in  all  bofoms,  that  each  heart  being  fet 

'  On  bloody  courfes,  the  rude  fcene  may  end, 

'  And  darknefs  be  the  burier  of  the  dead.' 

Infidelity  was  once  more  modeft  than  it 
is  at  prefent :  it  is  faid,that  Lord  Shaftelbury 
afked  Bifliop  Burnet,  whether  his  religion 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  eternal  rewards 
and  puniflimenfs  ?  and  upon  his  admitting 
it,  that  nobleman  replied,  '  then   it  is  no 

*  religion  for  me,'  An  atheift  might  have 
confuted  his  lordfhip's  theifm  on  the  fame 
principles.  Do  you  believe  in  a  God,  who 
fuffers  natural  and  moral  evil  to  prevail  in  a 
thoufand  various  fhapes,  and  entails  mifery 
upon  the  innocent  on  account  of  the  guilty  ? 
— '  Yes,'-^'  I  believe  in  no  fuch  God,* 
he  might  anfwer  with  equal  propriety. 
'  What  not  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  future 

*  ftate :" — «  That  folution  I  do  not  admit.' 

if  -. 
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If  it  was  only  neceflary  to  fhew,  that  reafon  nity  without  any  refpeft  to  the  cuftoms  of 

was  fubjeft  to  the  fame  difficulties  as  revela-  the  people  to  whom  it  was  publilhed,  and 

tion,  and  that  the  manner  of  conveying  the  it  will  appear  inexplicable;  look  upon  it  in 

benefits  of  Chriftianity,  by  the  mediation  of  connedlion  with   the  ftate   of  man  in  the 

an  auguft  perfonage,  was  ftriftly  agreeable  primitive  ages  of  the  world ;  confider  it  as 

to  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  eilabliihed  purfued  and  prattlfed  to  the  utmoft  extent, 

methods  of  divine  government,  the  deifts  and  the  benefit  it  promifes  to  fociety  and 

would  be  compelled  to  fubmit,  for  no  tniths  individuals ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  prove  a 

have  been  fet  in  a  ftronger  point  of  view,  more  fatisfadlory  folution  of  the  courfe  of 

than  thefe.     But  certain  philofophers  upon  nature,  the   evils   of  life,   the   conduft  of 

the  continent  forefeeing  this  extremity  to  God,  than  infidelity  has  ever  invented ;  and 


which  they  would  be  reduced,  have  re- 
nounced the  firtt  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion. 

If  you  reafon  upon  the  wifdom  or  good- 
nefs  of  the  Deity,  that  he  would  not  create 
a  world  tinder  a  neceffity  of  believing  a 
falfhood,  which  muft  be  the  cafe,  if  the 
grand  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  are  not  to 


confequently,  that  it  is  lefs  credulous  to 
acquiefce  in  it,  than  in  any  other.  I  fay 
more  fatisfaftory,  for  to  pretend  to  expecT: 
to  fee  the  oeconomy  of  the  univerfe  per- 
fectly difplayed,  is  romantic  and  chimerical ; 
and  not  to  be  contented  under  fome  difficul- 
ties, is  an  infallible  iign  of  great  weaknefs. 
There  is  fomething  fo  arrogant  and  fuper- 


be  depended  upon,  or  that  he  would  not  cilious  in  treating  the  teftimony  of  the  moft 
impofe  upon  his  creatures  by  fuch  a  ftrength  refpedtable  charafters,  in  favour  of  Chriftia- 
of  evidence  as  religion  is  attended  with,  if  nity,  with  contempt,  that  nothing  more 
there  was  not  fome  foundation  for  it — im-  feems  neceflary  to  difcredit  their  judgment, 
mediately  they  deny,  that  there  is  any  fuch  than  fuch  affedation  ;  and  whenever  I  hear 
thing  as  goodnefs  or  wifdom  in  the  Deity,  any  one  boafting  of  his  freedom  from  popu- 
or  at  leaft,  that  there  are  any  attributes  cor-  lar  prejudices,  I  always  fufpeft  fome  im- 
refpondent  to  thofe  principles  in  hu)nan  becility  of  underftanding,  fome  fecret  fuper- 
nature;  and  if  this  ftandard  of  judging  of  ftition,  which  makes  them  reafon  fuper- 
the  perfeftions  of  the  Deitv,  by  what  we  ficially,  conclude  quickly,  and  believe  too 
feel  in  ourfelves,  be  once  rejefted,  the  little,  or  too  much.  I  am  fearful  of  truft- 
greateft  abfurdities  and  inconfill'encies  may  ing  to  their  authority,  and  cautioufly  give 
be  afcribed  to  him  :  it  ftrikes  at  the  founda-  my  aflent  to  their  reports, 
tion  of  a  future  retribution ;  and  the  Deity  It  is  an  obfervation,  confirmed  by  the 
Kpon  this  plan  may  be  fuppofed  capable  of  greateft  writers,  and  particularly  by  Tacitus, 
thofe  aftions,  v/hich  in  man  -svould  be  con-  that  fuperftition,  credulity,  and  infidelity 
demned  as  cruel  and  unjuil :  in  (liort,  they  are  nearly  allied  ;  and  when  you  fee  one  of 
would  refolve  all  the  perfections  of  God  into  them,  the  others  are  not  far  dillant.  A 
infinite  power,  which  exerts  itfelf  in  a  blind  perfon  fhall  rejeft  the  Chriftian  theology, 
irrefiilable  manner,  with  fome  degree  of  in-  but  he  (hall  admit  the  abfurd  accounts  of  the 
teliigence  indeed,  but  none  of  thofe  qualities  antient  poets,  as  not  only  poffibie,  but  pro- 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  idea  of  bable — he  fftall  flatly  deny  the  immortality 
providence;  from  hence  the  tranfition  to  of  the  foul,  but  he  (hall  very  readily  acknow- 
fatalifm  is  natural  and  unavoidable.  Thus  ledge  the  exiftence  of  fpedlres  and  fpirits. — 
Chriftianity  has  at  leaft  the  confolation  to  Every  profane  writer  is  adored  as  lublime, 
think,  that    if  (he  falls,    it  is   along  with    infallible,    full    of  heroic   fentiments,    and 

capable  of  infpiring  the  moft  noble  elevation 
of  mind  ;  every  facred  one,  is,  for  that  very 
reafon,  traduced  as  low,  falfe,  and  vulgar.-— 
If  he  cannot  trace  the  foot-fteps  of  infinite 
goodnefs  and  wifdom  in  the  univerfe,  it  is 
ten  to  one,  but  he  is  an  aftrologer,  and 
pronounce.  I  am  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  afcribes  all  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  to 
contrary  froiji  my  own  obfervation  ;  and  I  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies — if  he 
never  knew  a  perfon  capable  of  rejefting  is  fliocked  at  the  Chriftian  idea  of  account- 
commonly  received  opinions,  who  could  not  ablenefs  to  a  fupreme  tribunal,  at  the  ex- 
digeft  fome  of  the  moft  palpable  abfurdi-  piration  of  life,  he  v/ill  embrace  the  tranf- 
ties — to  difcern  well,  and  pronounce  rightly,  migration  of  fouls  as  a  charming  l;/ftem — 
require  a  mind  wide  enough  to  take  in  a  In  Ihort — the  wild  inconliftencies  of  thefe 
large  profpeCt  of  mankind.     View  Chriftia-    geniufes,  may  lave  a  good  efteft,  and  in- 

G  4  duce 


every  noble  and  honourable  principle ;  and 
that  fhe  perifhes  with  hope  at  her  right- 
hand,  and  philofophy  at  her  left. 

Credulity  is  another  odium  which  infidels 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  upon  Chriftians; 
but  with  what  juftice   let  mipartial   truth 
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duce  thofe  who  know  little,  and  fear  lefs, 
to  blefs  their  happy  ignorance,  and  be  re- 
conciled to  the  philoibphy  of  common  fenfe. 
There  is  no  extreme  of  contradiftion,  which 
I  cannot  fuppofe  men  capable  of  falling 
into.  I  lliould  not  wonder  if  one  of  our 
infidel  heroes  was  to  receive  abfolution  at 
the  hands  of  a  Romifh  prieft  ;  nor  be  fur- 
prifed  if  the  great  Geneva  oracle  fliould 
kave  a  confiderable  legacy  to  the  church 
for  maifes  for  his  foul. 

But  what  is  all  this  grave  reafoning  to  the 
purpofe.  *  It  is  genteel  to  be  irreligious.* 
—This  argument  1  muii  acknowledge  to  be 
invincible.  It  is  the  glory  of  FA8H10N  to 
triumph  over  every  thing  that  is  lawful,  ra- 
tional, and  decent ;  and  to  make  men  facri- 
fice  their  honour,  rafte,  and  fenfe  to  its  de- 
mands. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  talk,  or 
write  men  into  religious  fentiments ;  it 
would  b^  of  more  confequence  to  fhew  that 
Chrlftianity  gave  them  an  eafy  air,  made 
them  fit  for  company,  and  introduced  them 
into  polite  aflemblies  with  advantage,  l^o 
the  honour  of  infidelity- be  it  fpoken,  its 
friends  are  admirably  accompliflied  in  the 
genteel  arts  of  gaming,  intriguing,  and 
fpending  a  Sunday  agreeably,  vulgarly 
called,  breaking  the  fabbatli.  There  is  no- 
thing enables  a  perfon  to  ruin  his  fellow- 
creatures,  or  cheat  his  country,  or  do  any 
thing  that  is  daring  or  fpirited,  fo  well  as 
renouncing  all  the  prejudices  of  education. 
To  know  the  world,  and  get  happily  o\  er 
the  fcruples  of  fuperftition,  is  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  the  main  concern  of  amaiTnig. 
Thefe  are  the  gentlemen  who  make  the 
boldeft  jokes  in  converfation — ufe  the 
ftrongeft  figures — ftrike  out  the  molt  heroic 
fchemes  in  life — and  make  their  public  exit 
out  of  the  world  with  molt  intrepidity — 
who  then  will  difpute  the  gentility  of  free- 
thinking  ?  Even  ladies  themfeives — whofe 
opinion  muft  be  decifive  upon  this  head-— 
arc  its  profeffed  patronelTes ;  neither  curio- 
fity  nor  fcandal,  can  draw  them  to  places 
where  there  is  nothing  but  preaching  and 
praying  ;  *  they  are  not  arfiamed  of  ac- 
knowledging themfeives  Deifts ;'  and  they 
would  not  for  the  world,  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  fuch  rude  and  unpoliihed  people 
as  C;,riltians. 

From  fuch  encouragements  as  thefe,  may 
we  not  expect  that  infidelity  will  be  making 
frelh  converts,  till  it  has  polilhed  mankind, 
and  brought  them  to  be  governed  by  nature, 
and  the  didates  of  the  firft  philofophy. 
When  that  time  (hall  come,  may  thofe  who 


have  contributed  to  it  by  their  writings  or 
converfation,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bours ;  may  I  (all  raillery  apart)  attain  no 
greater  glor}%  than  that  of  being  condemned 
by  fuch  perfons  as  ridiculous,  for  thinking 
like  a  reafonable  being — unpoliihed,  for  act- 
ing like  a  man — and  unfafhionable  for  be- 
lieving like  a  Chriftian,     Library  Magazine. 

§  1 1 4.     Ridicule  dangerous  to  Morality  and 
Religion, 

The  unbounded  freedom  and  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  is  become  of 
late  years  fo  falhionable  among  us,  and  hath 
already  been  attended  with  fuch  fatal  and 
deftrudlive  confequences,  as  to  give  a  rea- 
fonable alarm  to  all  friends  of  virtue. 
Writers  have  rofe  up  within  this  laft  cen- 
tury, who  have  endeavoured  to  blend  and 
confound  the  colours  of  good  and  evil,  to 
laugh  us  out  of  our  religion,  and  undermine 
•  the  very  foundations  of  morality.  The  cha- 
rafter  of  the  Scoffer  hath,  by  an  unaccount- 
able favour  and  indulgence,  met  not  only 
with  pardon,  but  approbation,  and  hath 
therefore  been  almoft  univerfally  fought  after 
and  admired.  Ridicule  hath  been  called 
(and  this  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe 
Lord  Shaftefbury  told  us  fo)  the  teft  of 
truth,  and,  as  fuch,  has  been  applied  indif- 
criminately  to  every  fubjed. 

But  in  oppofition  to  all  the  puny  follow- 
ers of  Shaftefbury  and  Bolingbroke,  all  the 
laughing  moralilts  of  the  lalT  age,  and  all 
the  fneering  fatyrifts  of  this,  I  (hall  not 
fcruple  to  declare,  that  I  look  on  ridicule  as 
an  opprefiive  and  arbitrary  tyrant,  who  like 
death  throws  down  all  dillindtion  ;  blind  to 
the  charms  of  virtue,  and  deaf  to  the  com- 
plaints of  truth  ;  a  bloody  Moloch,  who 
delights  in  human  facrifice ;  who  loves  to 
feed  on  the  fieih  of  the  poor,  and  to  drink 
the  tear  of  the  afflided  ;  who  doubles  the 
weight  of  poverty  by  fcorn  and  laughter, 
and  throws  the  poifon  of  contempt  into  the 
cup  of  diftrefs  to  embitter  the  draught. 


Truth, 


!ay 


the   Shaftefburians,    cannot 


poffibly  be  an  objeft  of  ridicule,  and  there- 
fore cannot  fufFer  by  it : — to  which  the  an- 
fwer  is  extremely  obvious  :  Truth,  naked, 
undifguifed,  cannot,  we  will  acknowledge 
with  them,  be  ridiculed ;  but  Truth,  like 
every  thing  elfe,  may  be  mifreprefented  :  it 
is  the  bufinefs  of  ridicule  therefore  to  dif- 
guife  her ;  to  drefs  her  up  in  a  ftrange  affd 
fantaftic  habit;  and  when  this  is  artfully 
performed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  crowd 
ihould  fmile  at  her  deformity. 
The  nobleft  philofopher  and  the  befl  mo 
xalift 
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ralift  in  tke  heathen  world,  the  great  and 
immortal  Socrates,  fell  a  facrifice  to  this 
pernicious  talent :  ridicule  tirft  mifrepre- 
fented,  and  afterwards  deftrcyed  him  :  the 
deluded- multitude  condemned  him,  not  for 
what  he  was,  but  for  what  he  appeared  to  be, 
an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  his  country. 

The  folly  and  depravity  of  mankind  will 
always  furnifh  out  a  fufRcient  fund  for  ridi- 
cule ;  and  when  we  coafider  how  vaft  and 
fpacious  a  field  the  little  fcene  of  human  life 
aftbrds  for  malice  and  ill-nature,  we  Ihall 
not  fo  much  wonder  to  fee  the  lover  of  ridi- 
cule rejoicing  in  it.  I^ere  he  has  always  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  pride,  and 
fatiating  his  malevolence  :  from  the  frailties 
and  abfurdities  of  others,  he  forms  a  wreath 
to  adorn  his  own  brow  j  gathers  together, 
with  all  his  art,  the  failings  and  imperfec- 
tions of  others,  and  offers  them  up  a  facrifice 
to  felf-love.  The  lowelt  and  moft  abandoned 
of  mankind  can  ridicule  the  moft  exalted 
beings  j  thofe  who  never  could  boail  of  their 
own  perfedion. 

Nor  raife  their  thoughts  beyond  the  earth  they 
tread, 

Even  thefe  can  cenfure,  thofe  can  dare  deride 

A  Bacon's  avarice,  or  a  TuJly's  pride. 

It  were  well  indeed  for  mankind,  if  ridi- 
cule would  confine  itfelf  to  the  frailties  and 
imperfeftions  of  human  nature,  and  not 
extend  its  baleful  influence  over  the  few 
good  qualities  and  perfections  of  it :  but 
there  is  not  perhaps  a  virtue  to  be  named, 
which  may  not,  by  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  feen,  be  diftorted  into  a  vice. 
The  glafs  of  ridicule  refle(Jts  things  not  only 
darkly,  but  falfely  alfo  :  it  always  difco- 
lours  the  objeds  before  it  ventures  to  repre- 
fent  them  to  us.  The  pureft  metal,  by  the 
mixture  of  a  bafe  alloy,  fhall  feem  changed 
to  the  raeaneft.  Ridicule,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, will  cloath  prudence  in  the  garb  of 
avarice,  call  courage  rafhnefs,  and  brand 
good-nature  with  the  nam*e  of  prodigality  ; 
will  laugh  at  the  compafTionate  man  for  his 
weaknefs,  the  ferious  man  for  his  precife- 
nefs,  and  the  pious  man  for  his  hypocrify. 

Modefty  is  one  of  virtue's  befl  fupports ; 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  wherever  this  ami- 
able quality  is  moft  eminently  confpicuous, 
ridicule  is  always  ready  to  attack  and  over- 
throw it.  The  man  of  wit  and  humour  is 
never  fo  Jiappy  as  when  he  can  raife  the 
blufti  of  ingenuous  merit,  or  ftamp  the 
marks  of  deformity  and  guilt  on  the  features 
of  innocence  and  beauty.  Thus  may  our 
perfeftions  confpire  to  render  us  both  un- 
happy and  contemptible ! 


The  lover  of  ridicule  will,  no  doubt, 
plead  in  the  defence  of  it,  that  his  defign 
is  to  reclaim  and  reform  mankind  ;  that  he 
is  lifted  in  the  fervice  of  Virtue,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  caufe  of  Truth  ; — but  I  will 
venture  to  affure  him,  that  the  allies  he 
boafts  of  difclaim  his  friendfhip  and  defpifc 
his  afTiftance.  Truth  defires  no  fuch  foldier 
to  fight  under  his  banner ;  Virtue  wants  no 
fuch  advocate  to  plead  for  her.  As  it  is 
generally  exercifed,  it  is  too  great  a  punifh- 
ment  for  fmall  faults,  too  light  and  incon- 
liderable  for  great  ones:  the  little  foibles 
and  blemifhes  of  a  character  deferve  rather 
pity  than  contempt ;  the  more  atrocious 
crimes  call  for  hatred  and  abhorrence. 
Thus,  we  fee,  that  in  one  cafe  the  medicine 
operates  too  powerfully,  and  in  the  other  is 
of  no  effed. 

_  I  might  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that 
ridicule  is  not  always  contented  with  ra- 
vaging and  deftroying  the  works  of  man, 
but  boldly  and  impioufly  attacks  thofe  of 
God  ;  enters  even  into  the  fanftuary,  and 
profanes  the  temple  of  the  Moft  High. 
A  late  noble  writer  has  made  ufe  of  it  to 
afperfe  the  characters  and  deftroy  the  vali- 
dity of  the  writers  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament ;  and  to  change  the  folemn  truths 
of  Chriftianity  into  matter  of  mirth  and 
laughter.  The  books  of  Mofes  are  called 
by  him  fables  and  tales,  fit  only  for  the 
amufement  of  children :  and  St.  Paul  is 
treated  by  him  as  an  enthufiaft,  an  idiot, 
■  and  an  avowed  enemy  to  that  religion  which 
he  profefTed.  One  would  not  furely  think 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  Chriftianity  fo 
ludicrous  as  to  raife  laughter,  or  to  excite 
contempt ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
nature  of  its  precepts,  and  its  own  intrinfic 
excellence,  would  at  leaft  have  lecureditfrom 
fuch  indignation. 

Nothing  gives  us  a  higher  opinion  of 
thofe  ancient  heathens  whom  our  modern 
bigots  are  fo  apt  to  defpife,  than  that  air  of 
piety  and  devotion  which  runs  through  all 
their  writings ;  and  though  the  Pagan  theo- 
logy was  full  of  abfurdities  and  inconfiften- 
cies,  which  the  more  refined  fpirits  among 
their  poets  and  philofophers  muft  have 
doubtlefs  defpifed,  rejetffed,  and  contemned; 
fuch  was  their  refpeft  and  veneration  for 
the  eftabliflied  religion  of  their  country, 
fuch  their  regard  to  decency  and  ferioufnefs, 
fuch  their  modefty  and  diffidence  in  affairs 
of  fo  much  weight  and  importance,  that  we 
very  feldom  meet  with  jefl  or  ridicule  on 
fubjeds  which  they  held  thus  facred  and  le- 
fpedable. 

The 
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The  privilege  of  publicly  laughing  at  re- 
ligion, and  the  profefiion  of  it,  of  making 
the  laws  of  God,  and  the  great  concerns  of 
eternity,  the  objects  of  mirth  and  ridicule, 
was  reierved  for  more  enlightened  ages ;  and 
denied  the  more  pious  heathens,  to  refleft 
disgrace  and  ignominy  on  theChriftian  xra. 

It  hath  indeed  been  the  fate  of  the  beft 
and  pureft  religion  in  the  world,  to  become 
the  jell  of  fools ;  and  not  only,  with  its 
Dix'ine  Founder,  to  be  fcourged  and  perfe- 
cuted,  but  with  him  to  be  mocked  and  fpit 
at,  trampled  on  and  defpifed.  But  to  con- 
lider  the  dreadful  confequences  of  ridicule 
on  this  occafion,  will  better  become  the  di- 
vine than  effayift  ;  to  him  therefore  I  fhall 
refer  it,  and  conclude  this  effay  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  after  all  the  undeferved  encomiums 
fo  lavilhly  beftowed  on  this  child  of  wit  and 
malice,  fo  univerfally  approved  and  ad- 
mired, I  know  of  no  fervice  the  pernicious 
talent  of  ridicule  can  be  of,  unlefs  it  be  to 
raife  the  bluflii  of  modefty,  and  put  virtue 
out  of  countenance ;  to  enhance  the  miferies 
of  the  wretched,  and  poifon  the  feaft  of 
happinefs ;  to  infult  man,  and  aifront  God  ; 
to  make  us,  in  fliort,  hateful  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  uneafy  to  ourfelvcs,  and  highly 
difpJeafing  to  the  Almighty.  ^mollet. 

§  ir^'.     On  Prodigality. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almoft  every  paffion,  when 
it  has  paflcd  the  bounds  which  nature  pre- 
fcrihes,  to  counterafl  its  own  purpofe.  Too 
much  rage  hinders  the  warrior  from  circum- 
fpe(5iion ;  and  too  much  eagernefs  of  profit 
hurts  the  credit  of  the  trader.  Too  much 
ardour  takes  away  from  the  lover  that  eali- 
nefs  of  addrefs  with  which  ladies  are  de- 
lighted. Thus  extravagance,  though  dic- 
tated by  vanity,  and  incited  by  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  feldom  procures  ultimately  either  ap- 
plaufe  or  pleafure. 

If  praife  be  juftly  eftimated  by  the  cha- 
rafter  of  thofe  from  whom  it  is  received, 
little  fatisfaiflion  will  be  given  to  the  fpend- 
thrift  by  the  encomiums  which  he  purchafes. 
For  who  are  they  that  animate  him  in  his 
purfuits,  but  young  men,  thoughtlefs  and 
abandoned  like  himfelf,  unacquainted  with 
all  on  which  the  wifdom  of  nations  has  im- 
preffed  the  ftamp  of  excellence,  and  devoid 
alike  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue  ?  By  whom 
is  his  profufion  praifed,  but  by  wretches  who 
confider  him  as  fubfervient  to  their  pur- 
pofes;  Syrens  that  entice  him  to  fhipwreck; 
and  Cyclops  that  are  gaping  to  devour  him  ? 

Every  man  whofe  knowledge,  or  whcfe 
virtue,  can  give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks 


with  fcorn  or  pity  (neither  of  which  can 
afford  much  gratification  to  pride)  on  him 
whom  the  panders  of  luxury  have  drawn 
into  the  circle  of  their  influence,  and  whom 
he  fees  parcelled  out  among  the  different 
roinifters  of  folly,  and  about  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  tailors  and  jockies,  vintners  and 
attornies ;  who  at  once  rob  and  ridicule 
him,  and  who  are  fecretly  triumphing  over 
his  weaknefs,  when  they  prefent  n&w  incite- 
ments to  his  appetite,  and  heighten  his  de- 
fires  by  counterfeited  applaufe. 

Such  is  the  praife  that  is  purchafed  by 
prodigality.  Even  when  it  is  yet  not  dif- 
covered  to  be  falfe,  it  is  the  praife  only  of 
thofe  whom  it  is  reproachful  to  pleafe,  and 
whofe  fmcerity  is  corrupted  by  their  inte- 
reft ;  men  who  live  by  the  riots  which  they 
encourage,  and  who  know,  that  whe^never 
their  pupil  grows  wife,  they  Ihall  lofe  their 
power.  Yet  with  fuch  flatteries,  if  they 
could  laft,  might  the  cravings  of  vanity, 
which  is  feldom  very  delicate,  be  fatisfied  : 
but  the  time  is  always  haftening  forward, 
when  this  triumph,  poor  as  it  is,  fhall  vanifh, 
and  when  thofe  who  now  furround  him 
with  obfequioufnefs  and  compliments,  fawn 
among  his  equipage,  and  animate  his  riots, 
fhall  turn  upon  him  with  infolence,  and  re- 
proach him  with  the  vices  promoted  by 
themfelves.  ' 

And  as  little  pretenfions  has  the  man,  who 
fquanders  his  eftate  by  vain  or  vicious  ex- 
pences,  to  greater  degrees  of  pleafure  than 
are  obtained  by  others.  To  make  any  hap- 
pinefs fincere,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  believe 
it  to  be  lafting  ;  fmce  whatever  we  fuppofc 
ourfelves  in  danger  of  lofmg,  muft  be  en- 
joyed with  folicitude  and  uneafmefs,  and  the 
more  value  we  fet  upon  it,  the  more  mufl: 
the  prefent  poffelfion  be  imbittered.  How 
can  he,  then,  be  envied  for  his  felicity,  who 
knows  that  its  continuance  cannot  be  ex- 
peded,  and  who  is  confcious  that  a  very 
fhort  time  will  give  him  up  to  the  gripe  of 
poverty,  which  will  be  harder  to  be  borne, 
as  he  has  given  way  to  more  exceffes,  wan- 
toned in  greater  abundance,  and  indulged 
his  appetite  with  more  profufenefs. 

It  appears  evident,  that  frugality  is  ne- 
ceffary even  to  compleat  the  pleafure  of  ex- 
pence  ;  for  it  may  be  generally  remarked  of 
thofe  who  fquander  what  they  know  their 
fortune  not  fuHicient  to  allow,  that  in  their 
moft  jovial  expence  there  always  breaks  out 
fome  proof  of  difcontent  and  impatience ; 
they  either  fcatter  with  a  kind  of  wild  def-r 
peration  and  affefted  lavifhnefs,  as  criminals 
brave  the  gallows  when  they  cannot  efcape 
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it ;  or  pay  their  money  with  a  peevifh  anx- 
iety, and  endeavour  at  once  to  fpend  idly, 
and  to  fave  meanly  ;  having  neither  firmnefs 
to  deny  their  palfions,  nor  courage  to  gratify 
them,  they  murmur  at  their  own  enjoy- 
ments, and  poifon  the  bowl  of  pleafure  by 
refleftion  on  the  coft. 

Among  thefe  men  there  is  often  the  voci- 
feration of  merriment,  but  very  feldom  the 
tranquillity  of  chearfulnefs ;  they  inflame 
their  imaginations  to  a  kind  of  momentary 
jollity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and  riot ;  and 
confider  it  as  the  firft  bufincfs  of  the  night 
to  ftupify  recolleftion,  and  lay  that  reafon 
alleep,  which  difturbs  their  gaiety,  and  calls 
upon  them  to  retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  fatisfaftion  is  of 
fhort  continuance,  and  muft  be  expiated  by 
a  long  feries  of  mifery  and  regret.  In  a 
fhort  time  the  creditor  grows  impatient,  the 
lafl  acre  is  fold,  the  paflions  and  appetites 
ftill  continue  their  tyranny,  with  inceffant 
calls  for  their  ufual  gratifications ;  and  the 
remainder  of  life  palles  away  in  vain  re- 
pentance, or  impotent  defire.       Rambler. 

§  1 16.      O71  Honour. 

Every  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good 
aPiions  ought  to  be  encouraged,  fmce  men 
are  of  fo  difterent  a  make,  that  the  fame 
principle  does  not  v/ork  equally  upon  all 
minds.  What  feme  men  are  prompted  to 
by  confcience,  duty,  or  religion,  which  are 
only  different  names  for  the  fame  thing, 
others  are  prompted  to  by  honour. 

The  fenfe  of  honour  is  of  fo  fine  and  de- 
licate a  nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  minds  which  are  naturally  noble,  or 
in  fuch  as  have  been  cultivated  by  great  ex- 
amples, or  a  refined  education.  This  eiTay 
therefore  is  chiefly  defigned  for  thofe,  who 
by  means  of  any  of  thefe  advantages  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  aftuated  by  this  glorious 
principle. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
a  principle  of  aftion,  when  it  is  mifunder- 
ftood,  I  (liall  confider  honour  with  refped 
to  three  forts  of  men.  Firfl:  of  all,  with 
regard  to  thofe  who  have  a  right  notion  of 
it.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  thofe  v/ho 
have  a  miftaken  notion  of  it.  And  thirdly, 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  treat  it  as  chime- 
rical, and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

Jn  the  firft  place,  true  honour,  though  it 
be  a  different  principle  from  religion,  is 
that  which  produces  the  faaie  effeds.  The 
lines  of  aftion,  though  drawn  from  differ- 
ent parts,  terminate  in  the  fame  point.  Re- 
ligion embraces  virtue  as  it  is  enjoined  by 


the  laws  of  God  ;  honour,  as  it  is  graceful 
and  ornamental  to  human  nature.  The  re- 
ligious man  fears,  the  man  of  honour  fcorns, 
to  do  an  ill  aftion.  The  latter  conltders 
vice  as  fomething  that  is  beneath  him  ;  the 
other,  as  fomething  that  is  offenfive  to  the 
Divine  Being :  the  one,  as  what  is  unbe- 
coming; the  other,  as  what  is  forbidden. 
Thus  Seneca  fpeaks  in  the  natural  and  genu- 
ine language  of  a  man  of  honour,  when  he 
declares  "  that  were  there  no  God  to  fee 
or  punifli  vice,  he  would  not  commit  it, 
becaiife  it  is  of  fo  mean,  fo  bafe,  and  fo  vile 
a  nature." 

I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  the  de- 
fcription  of  honour  in  the  part  of  young 
Juba : 

Honour's  a  facred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 

The  noble  mind's  diftingui(hing  perfcdlion, 

That  aids  and  ftrengthens  virtue  when  it  meets 
her, 

And  imitates  her  a(5tions  where  fhe  is  not ; 

It  ought  not  to  be  Tported  with.  Cato. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  are  to  confider 
thofe,  who  have  miitaken  notions  of  honour. 
And  thefe  are  fuch  as  eftablifh  any  thing  to 
themfelves  for  a  point  of  honour,  which  is 
contrary  either  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  of 
their  country ;  who  think  it  more  honour- 
able to  revenge,  than  to  forgive  an  injury  ; 
who  make  no  fcruple  of  telling  a  lie,  but 
would  put  any  man  to  death  that  accufes 
them  of  it ;  who  are  more  careful  to  guard 
their  reputation  by  their  courage  than  by 
their  virtue.  True  fortitude  is  indeed  fo 
becoming  in  human  nature,  that  he  who 
wants  it  fcarce  deferves  the  name  of  a  man; 
but  we  find  feveral  who  fo  much  abufe  this 
notion,  that  they  place  the  whole  idea  of 
honour  in  a  kind  of  brutal  courage;  by 
which  means  we  have  had  many  among  us, 
who  have  called  themfelves  men  of  honour, 
that  would  have  been  a  difgrace  to  a  gibbet. 
In  a  word,  the  man  who  facrifices  any  duty 
of  a  reafonable  creature  to  a  prevailing  mode 
or  fafhion  ;  who  looks  upon  any  thing  as 
honourable  that  is  difpleafing  to  his  Maker, 
or  defl:ruftive  to  fociety  ;  who  thinks  him- 
felf  obliged  by  this  principle  to  the  praftice 
of  fome  virtues,  and  not  of  others,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  reckoned  among  true  men 
of  honour. 

Timogenes  was  a  lively  inftance  of  one 
aftuated  by  falfe  honour.  Timogenes  would 
fmile  at  a  man's  jeft  who  ridiculed  his  Ma- 
ker, and  at  the  fame  time  run  a  man  through 
the  body  that  fpoke  ill  of  his  friend.  Ti- 
mogenes would  have  fcorned  to  have  be- 
trayed a  fecret  that  was  intrufted  with  him, 
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though  the  fate  of  his  country  depended 
upon  the  difcovery  of  it.  Timogenes  took 
away  the  life  of  a  young  fellow  in  a  duel, 
for  having  fpoken  ill  of  Belinda,  a  lady 
whom  he  himfelf  had  feduced  in  her  youth, 
and  betrayed  into  want  and  ignominy.  To 
clofe  his  character,  Timogenes,  after  hav- 
ing ruined  feveral  poor  tradefmen's  families 
who  had  trufted  him,  fold  his  eftate  to  fatisfy 
his  creditors  ;  but,  like  a  man  of  honour, 
difpofed  of  all  the  money  he  could  make  of 
it,  in  paying  off  his  play  debts,  or,  to  fpeak 
in  his  owa  language,  his  debts  of  honour. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  confider 
thofe  perfons,  who  treat  this  principle  as 
chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Men 
who  are  profefledly  of  no  honour,  are  of  a 
more  profligate  and  abandoned  nature  than 
even  thofe  who  are  aduated  by  falfe  notions 
of  it ;  as  there  is  more  hope  of  an  heretic 
than  of  an  atheift.  Thefe  fons  of  infamy 
confider  honour,  with  old  Syphax  in  the 
play  before-mentioned,  as  a  fine  imaginary 
notion  that  leads  aftray  young  unexperienced 
men,  and  draws  them  into  real  mifchiefs, 
while  they  are  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  a 
Ihadow.  Thefe  are  generally  perfons  who, 
in  Shakefpeare's  phrafe,  *'  are  worn  and 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men ;"  whofe 
imaginations  are  grown  callous,  and  have 
lofl.  all  thofe  delicate  fentiments  which  are 
natural  to  minds  that  are  innocent  and  un- 
depraved.  Such  old  battered  mifcreants  ri- 
dicule every  thing  as  romantic,  that  comes 
in  competition  with  their  prefent  intereft  ; 
and  treat  thofe  perfons  as  vifionaries,  who 
dare  to  ftand  up,  in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what 
has  not  its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it. 
The  talents,  intereft,  or  experience  of  fuch 
men,  make  them  very  often  ufeful  in  all 
parties,  and  at  all  times.  But  whatever 
wealth  and  dignities  they  may  arrive  at, 
they  ought  to  confider,  that  every  one  ftands 
as  a  blot  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  who 
arrives  at  the  temple  of  honour  by  any  other 
way  than  through  that  of  virtue. 

Guardian, 

§  1 1 7.     On  Modejiy, 

I  know  no  two  words  that  have  been  more 
abufed  by  the  different  and  wrong  interpre- 
tations, which  are  put  upon  them,  than 
thefe  two,  Modefty  and  Aflu ranee.  To  fay 
fuch  a  one  is  a  model!  man,  fometimes  in- 
deed paffes  for  a  good  charader ;  but  at  pre- 
fent is  very  often  ufed  to  fignify  a  iheepifh, 
awkward  feilov/,  who  has  neither  good- 
breeding,  politenefs,  nor  a«y  knowledge  of 
the  world. 


Again  ;  A  man  of  alTu ranee,  though  at 
firft  it  only  denoted  a  perfon  of  a  free  and 
open  carriage,  is  now  very  ufualJy  applied 
to  a  proiiigaie  wretch,  who  can  break 
through  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  mora- 
lity witnout  a  blufh. 

I  fhall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  effay, 
to  refrore  thefe  words  to  their  true  meaning, 
to  prevent  the  idea  of  Modefty  from  being 
confounded  with  that  of  Sheepi{hnefs,  and 
to  hinder  Impudence  from  pafung  for  AfTu- 
rance. 

If  I  was  put  to  define  Modefty,  I  would 
call  it.  The  reflexion  of  an  ingenuous  mind, 
either  when  a  man  has  committed  an  aclion 
for  which  he  cenfures  himfelf,  or  fancies 
that  he  isexpofed  to  the  cenfure  of  others. 

For  this  reafon,  a  man,  truly  modeft,  is 
as  much  fo  when  he  is  alone  as  in  company; 
and  as  fubjeft  to  a  blufti  in  his  clofet  as  when 
the  eyes  of  multitudes  are  upon  him. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
inftance  of  modefty  with  which  1  am  fo  well 
pleafed,  as  that  celebrated  one  of  the  young 
Prince,  whofe  father,  being  a  tributary  king 
to  the  Romans,  had  feveral  complaints  laid 
againft  him  before  the  fenate,  as  a  tyrant 
and  opprefibr  of  his  fubjeds.  The  Prince 
went  to  Rome  to  defend  his  father ;  but 
coming  into  the  fenate,  and  hearing  a  mul- 
titude of  crimes  proved  upon  him,  was  fo 
oppreffed  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  fpcak, 
that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  The 
ftory  tells  us,  that  the  fathers  were  more 
moved  at  this  inftance  of  modefty  and  inge- 
nuity, than  they  could  have  l^een  by  the  moft 
pathetic  oration;  and,  in  ftiort,  pardoned 
the  guilty  father  for  this  early  promife  of 
virtue  in  the  fon. 

I  take  Alfurance  to  be.  The  faculty  of 
poflefting  a  man's  felf,  or  of  faying  and  do- 
ing indifferent  things  without  any  uneafinefs 
or  emotion  in  the  mind.  That  which  gene- 
rally gives  a  man  affurance,  is  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  but  above  all,  a 
mind  fixed  and  determined  in  itfelf  to  do 
nothing  againft  the  rules  of  honour  and  de- 
cency. An  open  and  aflured  behaviour  is 
the  natural  confequence  of  fuch  a  refolution, 
A  man  thus  armed,  if  his  words  or  actions 
are  at  any  time  mifinterpreted,  retires  within 
himfelf,  and  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his 
own  integrity,  affumes  force  enough  to  de- 
fpife  the  little  cenfures  of  ignorance  or  ma- 
lice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherifh  and  encourage 
in  himfelf  the  modefty  and  affurance  I  have 
here  mentioned. 

A  man  without  affurance  is  liable  to  be 
made 
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made  uneafy  by  the  folly  or  ill-nature  of 
every  one  he  converfes  with.  A  man  with- 
out modelty  is  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  honour  and 
virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Prince 
above-mentioned  pofleffed  both  thofe  quali- 
fications in  a  very  eminent  degree.  With- 
out affurance,  he  would  never  have  under- 
taken to  fpeak  before  the  moil:  auguft  afiem- 
bly  in  the  world;  without  modelty,  he 
would  have  pleaded  the  caufe  he  had  taken 
upon  him,  though  it  had  appeared  ever  fo 
fcandalous. 

From  what"  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  that 
modeily  and  affurance  are  both  amiable,  and 
may  very  well  meet  in  the  fame  perfon. 
When  they  are  thus  mixed  and  blended  to- 
gether, they  compofe  what  we  endeavour  to 
exprefs,  when  we  fay,  a  modeft  affurance; 
,  by  which  we  underftand,  the  juft  mean  be- 
tween baihfulnefs  and  impudence. 

I  ihao  conclude  with  obferving,  that  as 
the  fame  man  may  be  both  modeft  and  af- 
fured,  fo  it  is  alfo  poffible  for  the  fame  per- 
fon to  be  both  impudent  and  baftiful. 

We  have  frequent  inftances  of  this  odd 
kind  of  mixture  in  people  of  depraved  minds 
,  and  mean  education ;  who,  though  they  are 
not  able  to  meet  a  man's  eyes,  or  pronounce 
a  fentence  without  confufion,  can  voluntarily 
commit  the  greateft  villainies  or  moft  inde- 
cent aftions. 

Such  a  perfon  feems  to  have  made  a  refo- 
lution  to  do  ill,  even  in  fpite  of  hi^ifelf,  and 
in  defiance  of  all  thofe  checks  and  reftraints 
his  temper  and  complexion  feera  to  have 
laid  in  his  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  endeavour  to 
eftablifli  this  maxim.  That  the  pradice  of 
virtue  is  the  moft  proper  method  to  give  a 
man  a  becoming  affurance  in  his  words  and 
aftions.  Guilt  always  feeks  to  fhelter  itfelf 
in  one  of  the  extremes ;  and  is  fometimes 
attended  with  both.  Spedator. 

^  1 1 8.     On  dijinterepi  Friendjhip. 

I  am  informed  that  certain  Greek  writers 
(Philofophers,  it  feems,  in  the  opinion  of 
their  countrymen)  have  advanced  fome  very 
extraordinary  pofitions  relating  to  friend- 
fhip ;  as,  indeed,  what  fubjec\  is  there, 
which  thefe  fubtle  geniufes  have  not  tortured 
with  their  fophiftry  ? 

The  authors  to  whom  I  refer,  diffuade 
their  difciples  from  entering  into  any  ftrong 
attachments,  as  unavoidably  creating  fuper- 
numerary  difquietudes  to  thofe  who  engage 
in  them  ;  and,  as  every  man  has  more  than 
fufficient  to  call  forth  'his  folicitude  in  the 


courfe  of  his  own  affairs,  it  is  a  weaknefs 
they  contend,  anxioufly  to  involve  himfelf 
in  the  concerns  of  others.  They  recom- 
mend it  airo,  in  all  connexions  of  this  kind, 
to  hold  the  bands  of  union  extremely  loofe; 
fo  as  always  to  have  it  in  one's  power  to 
ftraiten  or  relax  thera,  as  circumftances  and 
fituations  (hall  render  moft  expedient.  They 
add,  as  a  capital  article  of  their  doftrine, 
that  "  to  live  exempt  from  cares,  is  an  ef- 
fential  ingredient  to  conftitute  human  hap- 
pinefs  :  but  an  ingredient,  however,  which 
he,  who  voluntarily  diftreffes  himfelf  with 
cares  in  which  he  has  no  neceffary  and  per- 
fonal  intereft,  muft  never  hope  to  poffefs." 

I  have  been  told  likewife,  that  there  is 
another  fet  of  pretended  philofophers,  of  the 
fame  country,  whofe  tenets,  concerning  this 
fubjeft,  are  of  a  ftill  more  illiberal  and  un- 
generous caft. 

The  propofition  they  attempt  to  eftablifli, 
is,  that  ♦'  friendffiip  is  an  affair  of  felf-in- 
tereft  entirely,  and  that  the  proper  motive 
for  engaging  in  it,  is,  not  in  order  to  gra- 
tify the  kind  and  benevolent  affeftions,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  that  affiftance  and  fupport 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  connexion." 
Accordingly  they  affert,  that  thofe  perfons 
are  moft  difpofed  to  have  recourfe  to  auxi- 
liary alliances  of  this  kind,  who  are  leaft 
qualified  by  nature,  or  fortune,  to  depend 
upon  their  own  ftrength  and  powers  :  the 
weaker  fex,  for  inftance,  being  generally- 
more  inclined  to  engage  in  friendftiips,  than 
the  male  part  of  our  fpecies ;  and  thofe  who 
are  depreft  by  indigence,  or  labouring  under 
misfortunes,  than  the  wealthy  and  the  prof- 
perous. 

Excellent  and  obliging  fages,  thefe,  un- 
doubtedly !  To  ftrike  out  the  friendly  af- 
fedions  from  the  moral  world,  would  be 
like  extinguifhing  the  fun  in  the  natural  ; 
each  of  them  being  the  fource  of  the  beft 
and  moft  grateful  fatisfaftions  that  Heaven 
has  conferred  on  the  fons  of  men.  But  I 
ihould  be  glad  to  know  what  the  real  value 
of  this  boafted  exemption  from  care,  which 
they  promife  their  difciples,  juftly  amounts 
to  ?  an  exemption  flattering  to  felf-love,  I 
confefs  ;  but  which,  upon  many  occurrences 
in  human  life,  fliould  be  rejetled  with  the 
utmoft  difdain.  For  nothing,  furely,  can 
be  more  inconfiftent  with  a  well-poifed  and 
manly  fpirit,  than  to  decline  engaging  in 
any  laudable  aftion,  or  to  be  difcouraged 
from  perfevering  in  it,  by  an  apprehenfion 
of  the  trouble  and  folicitude  with  which  it 
may  probably  be  attended.  Virtue  herfelf, 
indeed,  ought  to  be  totally  renounced,  if  it 
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be  right  to  avoid  every  poflible  means  that 
may  be  produftive  of  uneafinefs:  for  who, 
that  is  afluated  by  her  pjinciples,  can  ob- 
ferve  the  conduft  of  an  oppofite  charafter, 
without  being  afFefted  with  fome  degree  of 
fecret  diffatisfadtion  ?  Are  not  the  juft,  the 
brave,  and  the  good,  neceflarily  expofed  to 
the  difagreeable  emotions  of  dillike  and 
averfion,  when  they  refpeiftively  meet  with 
inftances  of  fraud,  of  cowardice,  or  of  vil- 
lainy ?  It  is  an  eflential  property  of  every 
well-conftituted  mind,  to  be  affefted  with 
pain,  or  pleafure,  according  to  the  nature 
of  thofe  moral  appearances  that  prefent 
themfelves  to  obfervation. 

If  fenfibility,  therefore,  be  not  incom- 
patible with  true  wifdom  (and  it  furely  is 
not,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  philofophy 
deadens  every  finer  feeling  of  our  nature) 
what  juft  reafcn  can  be  affigned,  why  the 
fympathetic  fufferings  which  may  refult 
from  friendfhip,  fhould  be  a  fufficient  in- 
ducement for  banilhing  that  generous  affec- 
tion from  the  human  breaft  ?•  Extinguifli 
all  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  what  differ- 
ence will  remain,  I  do  not  fay  between  man 
and  brute,  but  between  man  and  a  mere  in- 
animate clod  ?  Away  then  with  thofe  auftere 
philofophers,  who  reprefent  virtue  as  harden- 
ing the  foul  againft  all  the  fofter  imprefTions 
of  humanity  !  The  fad,  certainly,  is  much 
otherwife :  a  truly  good  man  is,  upon  many 
occafions,  extremely  fufceptible  of  tender 
fentiments ;  and  his  heart  expands  with  joy, 
or  fhrinks  with  forrow,  as  good  or  ill  for- 
tune accompanies  his  friend.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded, 
that,  as  in  the  cafe  of  virtue,  fo  in  that  of 
friendfhip,  thofe  painful  fenfations,  which 
may  fometimes  be  produced  by  the  one,  as 
well  as  by  the  other,  are  equally  infufEcient 
grounds  for  excluding  either  of  them  from 
taking  pofTefTion  of  our  bofoms. 

They  who  infift  that  "  utility  is  the  firft 
and  prevailing  motive,  which  induces  man- 
kind to  enter  into  particular  friendfhips," 
appear  to  me  to  diveft  the  afTociation  of  its 
moil  amiable  and  engaging  principle.  For, 
to  a  mind  rightly  difpofed,  it  is  not  fo 
much  the  benefits  received,  as  the  affedion- 
ate  zeal  from  which  they  flow,  that  gives 
them  their  beft  and  moft  valuable  recom- 
mendation. It  is  fo  far  indeed  from  being 
verified  by  faft,  that  a  fenfe  of  our  wants 
is  the  original  caufe  of  forming  thefe  ami- 
cable alliances ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
obfervable,  that  none  have  been  more  diftin- 
guilbed  in  their  friendfhips  than  thofe  whofe 
power  an(i  opulence,  but,  above  all,  whofe 


fuperior  virtue  (a  much  firmer  fupport)  have 
raifed  them  above  every  neceffity  of  having 
recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  others. 

The  true  diltinftion,  then,  in  this  quef- 
tion  is,  that  "  although  friendfhip  is  cer- 
tainly produdlive  of  utility,  yet  utility  is 
not  the  primary  motive  of  friendfhip." 
Thofe  felfifVi  fenfualifts,  therefore,  who, 
lulled  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  prefume  to  main- 
tain the  reverfe,  have  furely  no  claim  to  at- 
tention ;  as  they  are  neither  qualified  by  re- 
flexion, nor  experience,  to  be  competent 
judges  of  the  fubjed. 

Good  Gods!  is  there  a  man  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  who  would  deliberately 
accept  of  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  affluence 
this  world  can  beftow,  if  offered  to  him 
upon  the  fevere  terms  of  his  being  uncon- 
nected with  a  fingle  mortal  whom  he  could 
love,  or  by  whom  he  fhould  be  beloved  ? 
This  would  be  to  lead  the  wretched  life  of 
a  detefted  tyrant,  who,  amidll:  perpetual  fuf- 
picions  and  alarms,  pafles  his  miferable  days 
a  llranger  to  every  tender  fentiment,  and 
utterly  precluded  from  the  heart-felt  fatis- 
faftions  of  friendfhip. 

Melmoth's  TranJIaiion  of  Cicero' s  Lalhis. 

§  1 19.     The  Art  of  Happinefs. 

Almofl  every  objeft  that  attrafts  our  no- 
tice has  its  bright  and  its  dark  fide.  He 
who  habituates  himfelf  to  look  at  the  dif- 
pleafing  fide,  will  four  his  difpofition,  and 
confequently  impair  his  happinefs ;  while 
he,  who  conflantly  beholds  it  on  the  bright 
fide,  infenfibly  meliorates  his  temper,  and, 
in  confequence  of  it,  improves  his  own  hap- 
pinefs, and  the  happinefs  of  all  about  him. 

Arachne  and  Meliffa  are  two  friends. 
They  are,  both  of  them,  women  in  years, 
and  alike  in  birth,  fortune,  education,  and 
accomplifhments.  They  were  originally 
alike  in  temper  too ;  but,  by  different  ma- 
nagement, are  grown  the  reverfe  of  each 
other.  Arachne  has  accuftomed  herfelf  to 
look  only  on  the  dark  fide  of  every  objedt. 
If  a  new  poem  or  play  makes  its  appear- 
ance, with  a  thoufand  brilliances,  and  but 
one  or  two  blemifhes,  Ihe  flightly  fkims 
over  the  paffages  that  fhould  give  her  plea- 
fure, and  dwells  upon  thofe  only  that  fill 
her  with  diflike. — If  you  fhew  her  a  very 
excellent  portrait,  Ihe  looks  at  fome  part  of 
the  drapery  which  has  been  negleftcd,  or  to 
a  hand  or  finger  which  has  been  left  un- 
finifhed. — Her  garden  is  a  very  beautiful 
one,  and  kept  with  great  neatnefs  and  ele-* 
gancy ;  but,  if  you  take  a  walk  with  her  in 
it,  Ihe  talks  to  you  of  nothing  but  blights 
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and  ftorms,  of  fnails  and  caterpillars,  and 
how  impoffible  it  is  to  keep  it  from  the 
litter  of  falling  leaves  and  worm-cafts. — If 
you  fit  down  in  one  of  her  temples,  to  en- 
joy a  delightful  profpeft,  fhe  obferves  to 
you,  that  there  is  too  much  wood,  or  too 
little  water ;  that  the  day  is  too  funny,  or 
too  gloomy  ;  that  it  is  fultry,  or  windy ; 
and  finifhes  with  a  long  harangue  upon  the 
wretchednefs  of  our  climate. — When  you 
return  with  her  to  the  company,  in  hope  of 
a  little  chearful  converfation,  (he  cafts  a 
gloom  over  all,  by  giving  you  the  hiftory 
of  her  own  bad  health,  or  of  fome  melan- 
choly accident  that  has  befallen  one  of  her 
daughter's  children.  Thus  Ihe  infenfibly 
finks  her  own  fpirits,  and  the  fpirits  of  all 
around  her ;  and,  at  laft,  difcovers,  ihe 
knows  not  why,  that  her  friends  a  re  grave. 

Meliffa  is  the  reverfe  of  all   this.      By 
conttantly  habituating  herfelf  to  look  only 
on  the  bright  fide  of  objeds,  flie  preferves 
a  perpetual  chearfulnefs  in  herfelf,  which, 
by  a  kind  of  happy  contagion,  (he  commu- 
nicates to  all  about  her.     If  any  misfortune 
has  befallen  her,  (he  confiders  it  might  have 
been  worfe,  and  is  thankful  to  Providence 
for  an  efcape.     She  rejoices  in  folitude,  as 
it  gives  her  an  opportunity  of  knowing  her- 
felf; and- in  fociety,  becaufe  fhe  can  com- 
municate the  happinefslhe  enjoys.     She  op- 
pofes  every  man's  virtues  to  his  failings,  and 
can  find  out  fomething  to  cherifh  and  ap- 
plaud in  the  very  worft  of  her  acquaintance. 
She  opens  every  book  with  a  defire  to  be 
entertained  or  inftrufted,  and  therefore  fel- 
dom  miflcs  what  (lie  looks  for.     Walk  with 
her,  though  it  be  on  a  heath  or  a  common, 
and  (he  will  difcover  numberlefs  beauties, 
unobferved  before,  in  the  hills,  the  dales, 
the  brooms,  the  brakes,  and  the  variegated 
flowers  of  weeds  and  poppies.     She  enjoys 
every  change  of  weather  and  of  feafon,  as 
bringing  with  it  fomething   of  health  or 
convenience.     In  converfation,  it  is  a  rule 
with  her,  never  to  ftart  a  fubjeft  that  leads 
to  any  thing  gloomy  or  difagreeable.     You 
therefore  never  hear  her  repeating  her  own 
grievances,  or  thofe  of  her  neighbours,  or 
(what  is  worft  of  all)  their  faults  and  imper- 
iedlions.     If  any  thing  of  the  latter  kind  be 
mentioned  in  her  hearing,  fhe  has  the  ad- 
drefs    to   turn   it   into   entertainment,    by 
changing  the  raoft  odious  railing  into  a  plea- 
fant  raillery.     Thus  MelilTa,  like  the  bee, 
gathers  honey  from  every  weed ;  while  A- 
*rachne,  like  the  fpider,  fucks  poifon  from 
the  faireft   flowers.     The   confequence   is, 
that,  of  two  tempers  once  very  nearly  allied, 


the  one  is  ever  four  and  difiTatlsfied,  the  other 
always  gay  and  chearful ;  the  one  fpreads 
an  univerfal  gloom,  the  other  a  continual 
fun-fhine. 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  our 
attention,  than  this  art  of  happinefs.  In 
converfation,  as  well  as  life,  happinefs  very 
often  depends  upon  the  (lighted  incidents. 
The  taking  notice  of  the  badnefs  of  the 
weather,  a  north -eaft-wind,  the  approach 
of  winter,  or  any  trifling  circumdance  of 
the  difagreeable  kind,  (hall  infenfibly  rob 
a  whole  company  of  its  good-humour,  and 
fling  every  member  of  it  into  the  vapours. 
If,  therefore,  we  would  be  happy  in  our- 
felves,  and  are  defirous  of  communicating 
that  happinefs  to  all  about  us,  thefe  minu- 
tise  of  converfation  ought  carefully  to  be 
attended  to.  The  brightnefs  of  the  (ky, 
the  lengthening  of  the  day,  the  increafing 
verdure  of  the  fpring,  the  arrival  of  any 
little  piece  of  good  news,  or  whatever  car- 
ries with  it  the  moft  didant  glimpfe  of  joy, 
fhall  frequently  be  the  parent  of  a  fecial  and 
happy  converfation.  Good -manners  exaft 
from  us  this  regard  to  our  company.  The 
clown  may  repine  at  the  fun(hine  that  ripens 
the  harveft,  becaufe  his  turnips  are  burnt  up 
by  it ;  but  the  man  of  refinement  will  ex- 
tract pleafure  from  the  thunder-ftorm  to 
which  he  is  expofed,  by  remarking  on  the 
plenty  and  refrefhment  which  may  be  ex- 
pefted  from  the  fucceeding  (hower. 

Thus  does  politenefs,  as  well  as  good 
fenfe,  direft  us  to  look  at  every  object  on 
the  bright  fide;  and,  by  thus  ading,  we 
cherifh  and  improve  both.  By  this  pradice 
it  is  that  Melifia  is  become  the  wilbft  and 
beft-bred  woman  living ;  and  by  this  prac- 
tice, may  e\'ery  perfon  arrive  at  that  agree- 
ablenefs  of  temper,  of  which  the  natural  and^ 
never-failing  fruit  is  Happinefs.      Harris. 

§120.     Happinefs  is  founded  in  ReJiitude  of 
ConduSl, 

All  men  purfue  Good,  and  would  be 
happy,  if  they  knew  how :  not  happy  for 
minutes,  and  miferable  for  hours ;  but 
happy,  if  polTible,  through  every  part  of 
their  exiftence.  Either,  therefore,  there  is 
a  good  of  this  fteady,  durable  kind,  or 
there  is  nofte.  If  none,  then  all  good  muft 
be  tranfient  and  uncertain ;  and  if  fo,  an 
objeft  of  the  loweft  value,  which  can  little 
defcrve  either  our  attention  or  inquiry.  But 
if  there  be  a  better  good,  fuch  a  good  as 
we  are  feeking ;  like  every  other  thing,  it 
muft  be  derived  from  fome  caufe;  and  that 
caufe  muft  be  either  external,  internal,  or 
mixed ; 
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mixed  ;  in  as  much  as,  except  thefe  three, 
there  is  no  other  poffible.  Now  a  fteady, 
durable  good  cannot  be  derived  frftm  an 
external  caufe ;  by  reafon,  all  derived  from 
externals  muft  fluauate  as  they  fluftuate. 
By  the  fame  rule,  not  from  a  mixture  of  the 
two ;  becaufe  the  part  which  is  external 
will  proportionably  deftroy  its  eflence. 
What  then  remains  but  the  caufe  internal ; 
the  very  caufe  which  we   have   fuppofed 


whole  employment  Ihall  be  to  make  youf 
life  eafy,  and  to  entertain  every  fenfe  with 
its  proper  gratifications.  Sumptuous  tables, 
beds  of  rofes,  clouds  of  perfumes,  concerts 
of  mufic,  crowds  of  beauties,  are  all  in  rea- 
dinefs  to  receive  you.  Come  along  with 
me  into  this  region  of  delights,  this  world 
of  pleafure,  and  bid  farewel  for  ever  to 
care,  to  pain,  to  bufmefs."  Hercules  hear- 
ing the  lady  talk  after  this  manner,  defired 


when  we  place  the  Sovereign  Good  in  Mind    to  know  her  name  :  to  which  (he  anfwered 


—in  Reftitude  of  Condutft  ?  Harris. 

§121.  The  Choice  of  Hercules. 
When  Hercules  was  in  that  part  of  his 
youth,  in  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
confider  what  courfe  of  life  he  ought  to 
purfue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  defert, 
where  the  filence  and  folitude  of  the  place 
very  much  favoured  his  meditations.     As 


My  friends,  and  thofe  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  me,  call  me  Happinefs ;  but  i 
my  enemies,  and  thofe  who  would  injure  my 
reputation,  have  given  me  the  name  of  Plea- 
fure." 

By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come 
up,  who  addreffed  herfelf  to  the  young 
hero  in  a  very  different  manner  : — **  Her- 
cules," fays'lhe,  **  I  offer  myfelf  to  you, 


he  wasmufing  on  his  prefcnt  condition,  and    becaufe  I  know  you  are  defcended  from  the 
very  much  perplexed  in  himfelf  on  the  flate    Gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  defcent,  by 


of  life  he  fhould  chufe,  he  faw  two  women, 
of  a  larger  ftature  than  ordinary,  approach- 
ing towards  hinr.  One  of  them  had  a  very 
noble  air,  and  graceful  deportment;  her 
beauty  was  natural  and  eafy,  her  perfon 
clean  and  unfpotted,  her  eyes  cafl  towards 
the  ground  with  an  agreeable  referve*  her 
motion  and  behaviour  full  of  modefty,  and 
her  raiment  as  white  as  fnow.     The  other 


your  love  to  virtue,  and  application  to  the 
fludies  proper  for  your  age.  This  makes 
me  hope  you  will  gain,  both  for  yourfelf 
and  me,  an  immortal  Reputation.  But  be- 
fore I  invite  you  into  rpy  fociety  and  friend- 
fhip,  I  win  i)€  open  and  fmcere  with  you  ; 
and  muft  lay  this  down  as  an  eftablifhed* 
truth,  that  there  is  nothing  truly  valuable, 
hich  can  be  purchafed  without  pains  and 


had  a  great  deal  of  health  and  floridnefs  in    labour.     The  Gods  have  fet  a  price  upon 
her  countenance,  which  (he  had  .helped  with    every  real  and  noble  pleafure.     If  you  would 


an  artificial  white  and  red.;  and  fhe  endea- 
voured to  appear  more  graceful  than  ordi- 
nary in  her  mien,  by  a  mixture  of  affecta- 
tion in  all  her  geftures.  She  had  a  wonder 
ful  confidence  and  affurance  in  her  looks, 
and  all  the  variety  of  colours  in  her  drefs 


gain  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  you  mult  be 
at  the  pains  of  worfhipping  him ;  if  the 
friendfhip  of  good  men,  you  muft  ftudy  tO;- 
oblige  them  ;  if  you  would  be  honoured  by" 
your  country,  you  muft  take  care  to  ferve. 
it :  in  fhort,  if  you  would  be  eminent  in 


that  fhe  thought  were  the  molt  proper  to    war  or  peace,  you  muft  become  mafler  of 


(hew  her  complexion  to  advantage.  She 
caft  her  eyes  upon  herfelf,  then  turned  them 
on  thofe  that  were  prefent,  to  fee  how  they 
liked  her,  and  often  looked  on  the  figure 
(he  made  in  her  own  fhadow.  Upon  her 
nearer  approach  to   Hercules,    fhe  ftepped 


all  the  qualifications  that  can  make  you  foi 
Thefe  are  the  only  terms  and  conditio! 
upon  which  I  can  propofe  happinefs." 

The  Goddefs  of  Pleafure  here  broke  in 
upon  her  difcourfe  :  *'  You  fee,"  faid  fhe, 

Hercules,  by  her  own  confeflion,  the  way 


before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward  to  her  pleafures  is  long  and  difliicult ;  whereas 

with  a  regular,  compofed  carriage,  and  run-  that  which  I  propofe  is  fhort  and  eafy." 

ning  up  to  him,  accofled  him  after  the  fol-  "  Alas  !"  faid  the  other  lady,  whofe  vifag 

lowing  manner :  glowed  with  paflion,  made  up  of  fcorn  and 

•'  My  dear  Hercules,"  fays  fhe,  "  I  find  pity,  "  what  are  the  pleafures  you  propofe? 

you  are  very  much  divided  in  your  thoughts  To  eat  before  you  are  hungry,  drink  before 

upon  the  way   of   life  that  you  ought  to  you  are  athirft,  fleep  before  you  are  tired  j 

chufe  :  be  my  friend,  and  follow  me  ;  I  will  to  gratify  appetites  before  they  are  raifed, 

lead  you  into  the  poITeffion  of  pleafure,  and  and  raife  fuch  appetites   as   nature   never 

out  of  the  reach  of  pain,  and  remove  you  planted.     You  never  heard  the  moft  delici- 

from  all  the  iiolfe  and  difquietude  of  bufi-  ous  mufic,  which  is  the  praife  of  one's-fel^ 

nefs.     The  affairs  of  either  war  or  peace  nor  faw  the  moft  beautiful  objeft,  which  is' 

Ihall  have  no  power  to  diiturb  you.     Your  the  work  of  one's  owa  hands.     Your  vota- 
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I  ri^  pafs  away  their  youth  in  a  dream  of 

1  miftaken  pleafures ;  while  they  are  hoarding 

up  anguilh,  torment,  and  remorfe,  for  old 

!  ag^- 

>      "  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  Gods, 
I  and  of  good  men ;  an  agreeable  companion 
I  to  the  artizan  ;  an  houfliold  guardian  to  the 
.  fathers  of  families ;  a  patron  and  protestor 
I  of  fervants;  an  affociate  in  all  true  and  ge- 
^rous  friendfliips.     The  banquets  of  niy 
votaries  are  never  coftly,  but  always  delici- 
ous ;  for  none  eat  or  drink  at  them,  who 
arc  not  invited  by  hunger  and  thirft.     Their 
i  {lumbers   are   found,     and    their    wakings 
chearful.     My  young  men  have  thepleafure 
of  hearing  themfelves  praifed  by  thofe  who 
are  in  years ;  and  thofe  who  are  in  years, 
of  being  honoured  by  thofe  who  are  young. 
I  In  a  word,   my  followers  are  favoured  by 
the  Gods,  beloved  by  their  acquaintance, 
efteemed  by  their  country,  and,  after  the 
clofe  of  their  labours,  honoured  by  pofte- 
rity." 

We  knovi^,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable 
hero,  to  which  of  thefe  two  ladies  he  gave 
up  his  heart;  and,  I  believe,  every  one  who 
reads  this,  will  do  him  the  juftice  to  ap- 
prove his  choice.  Tatkr, 

Letters  on  the  Choice  of  Company. 

§    122.      L  E  T  T  E  R    I. 
S  I  R, 

As  you  are  now  no  longer  under  the  eye 
of  either  a  parent,  oragovernor,  but  wholly 
at  liberty  to  aft  according  to  your  own  in- 
clinations; your  friends  cannot  be  without 
their  fears,  on  your  account ;  they  cannot 
but  have  fome  uneafy  appreha.fions,  left  the 
very  bad  men,  with  whom  you  may  con- 
verfe,  (hould  be  able  to  efface  thofc  princi- 
ples, which  fo  much  care  u^as  taken  at  firit 
to  imprint,  and  has  been  fince  to  preferve, 
in  you. 

The  intimacy,  in  which  I  have,  for  many 
years,  lived  with  your  family,  fuffers  me 
not  to  be  otherwife  than  a  Jharer  of  their 
concern,  on  this  occafion ;  and  you  will 
permit  me,  as  fuch,  to  lay  before  you  thoie 
confiderations,  which,  while  they  fliew  you 
your  danger,  and  excite  your  caution,  m.ay 
not  be  without  their  ufe  in  promoting  your 
fafety. 

That  it  (hould  be  the  endeavour  of  our 
pareqts,  to  give  us  juft  apprehenfions  of 
things,  as  foon  as  we  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing them;  and,  in  our  earlier  years,  to  ftock 
our  minds  with  ufeful  truths — to  accuftom 
us  to  the  ufe  of  our  reafon,  the  reftraint  of 
Wit  appetites,  aad  the  government  of  our 


paffioris,  is  a  point,  on  which,  I  believe,  all 
are  agreed,  whofe  opinions  about  it  you 
would  think  of  any  confequence. 

From  a  negledt  in  thefe  particulars,  you 
fee  fo  many  of  one  fex,  as  much  Girls  at 
Sixty,  as  they  were  at  Sixteen— their  follies 
only  varied — their  purfuits,  though  differ- 
ently, yet  equally,  trifling ;  and  you  thence, 
likewife,  find  near  as  many  of  the  other  fex ^ 
Boys  in  their  advanced  years — as  fond  of 
feathers  and  toys  in  their  riper  age,  as  they 
were  in  their  childhood— living  as  little  ta 
any  of  the  purpofes  of  Reafon,  when  it  has 
gained  its  full  ftrength,  as  they  did  when  it 
was  weakeft.  And,  indeed,  from  the  fame 
fource  all  thofe  vices  proceed,  which  molt 
diiturb  and  diftrefs  the  world. 

When  no  pains  are  taken  to  correft  our 
bad  inclinations t  before  they  become  con- 
firmed and  fixed  in  us ;  they  acquire,  at 
length,  that  power  over  us,  from  which  we 
have  the  worlt  to  fear — we  give  v/ay  to  theni 
in  the  inftances  where  we  fee  plaineft,  how 
grievoully  we  muft  fulFer  by  our  compliance 
— we  know  not  how  to  refift  them,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  obvious  ruin  which  will  be'thc 
confequence  of  our  yielding  to  them. 

I  don't  fay,  that  a  right  education  will  be 
as  beneficial,  as  a  wrong  one  is  hurtful :  the 
very  beft  may  be  difappointed  of  its  proper 
effefis. 

Though  the  tree  you  fet  be  put  into  an 
e:(cellent  foil,  and  trained  and  pruned  by 
the  (kilfulleft  hand ;  you  are  not,  however, 
fure  of  its  thriving :  vermin  may  deftroy 
all  your  hopes  from  it. 

When  tiie  utmoft  care  has  been  taken  to 
fend  a  young  man,  into  the  world  well  prin- 
cipled, and  fally  apprifed  of  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  a  religious  and  virtuous  life;  he 
is,  yet,  far  from  being  temptation  proof — • 
he  even  then  may  fall,  may  fall  into  the 
worft  both  of  principles  and  practices ;  and 
he  is  very  likely  to  do  fo,  in  the  place  where 
you  are,  if  he  v/ili  alTociate  with  thofe  who 
{peak  as  freely  ai  they  acl ;  and  v.'ho  feem 
to  think,  that  their  uiiderdanding  would  be 
lefs  advantageoufly  (hcv/n,  were  they  not  to 
ufe  it  in  defence  of  their  vices. 

That  we  may  be  kno.vn  by  our  company, 
is  a  truth  become  proverbial.  The  endr.  we 
have  to  ferve  may,  indeed,  occafion  us  to 
be  often  with  the  perfons,  whom  we  by  no 
means  refemble  ;  or,  the  place,  in  which  w^ 
are  fettled,  keeping 'us  at  a  great  diftance 
from  ethers,  if  we  will  gonverfe  at  all,  it 
muft  be  with  fome,  whcfe  manners  we  leaft 
approve.  But  when  we  have  our  choice— 
when  no  valuable  intereil  is  promoted  by 
H  aifociatin* 
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aflbciatlng  with  the  corrupt — when,  if  we 
like  the  company  of  the  wife  and  consider- 
ate, we  may  have  it^  that  we  then  court  the 
one,  and  fiiun  the  other,  feeras  as  full  a 
proof,  as  we  can  well  give,  that,  if  we  avoid 
vice,  it  is  not  from  the  fenfe  we  have  of  the 
amiablenefs  of  virtue. 

Had  I  a  large  colleftion  of  books,  and 
never  looked  into  any  that  treated  on  grave 
and  ufeful  fubjefts,  that  would  contribute 
to  make  me  wifer  or  better ;  but  took  thofe 
frequently,  and  thofe  only,  into  my  hands, 
that  would  raife  my  laughter,  or  that  would 
merely  amufe  me,  or  that  would  give  me 
loofe  and  impure  ideas,  or  that  inculcated 
atheiilical  or  fceptical  notions,  or  that  were 
filled  with  fcurrility  and  invedive,  and 
therefore  could  only  fcrve  to  gratify  my 
fpleen  and  ill-nature;  they,  who  knew  this 
to  be  my  pradice,  mull,  certainly,  form  a 
very  unfavourable  opinion  of  my  capacity, 
or  of  my  morals.  If  nature  had  given  me 
a  good  underftanding,  and  much  of  my 
time  paffed  in  reading:  were  I  to  read  no- 
thing but  what  was  trifling,  it  would  fpoil 
that  underftanding,  it  would  make  me  a 
Trifler :  and  though  formed  with  com- 
mendable difpofitions,  or  with  none  very 
blameable  ;  yet  if  my  favourite  authors  were 
~—J'uch  as  encouraged  me  to  make  the  moll 
of  the  pre/hit  ho7ir  \  not  to  look  beyond  //, 
XQ  talte  every  pleafure  that  offered  itfelf,  to 
forego  no  advantage,  that  I  could  obtain— 
J'uch  as  gave  vice  nothing  to  fear,  nor  virtue 
any  thing  to  hope,  in  a  future  ftate ;  you 
would  not,  I  am  fure,  pronounce  otherwife 
of  thofe  writers,  than  that  they  would  hurt 
my  natural  difpofition,  and  carry  me  lengths 
(?/_  gi^iit,  which  I  Ihould  not  have  gone, 
without  this  encouragement  to  it. 

Nor  can  it  be  allowed,  that  reading  wrong 
things  would  thus  affed  me,  but  it  mull  be 
admitted,  that  ^^an.v^  them  would  not  do 
it  kfs.  Both  fall  under  the  head  of  Cotrcer- 
jafwH ;  we  fitly  apply  that  term  alike  to 
hth ;  and  we  may  be  faid,  v/ith  equal  pro- 
priety, to  converie  with  books,  and  to  con- 
verfe  with  men.  The  imprelhon,  indeed, 
made  on  us  by  what  we  hear,  is,  ufually, 
much  ftronger  than  that  received  by  us  from 
what  we  read.  That  which  pafles  in  our 
ufual  intercourfe  is  liilened  to,  without  fa- 
tiguing us:  each,  then,  taking  his  turn  in 
fpcaking,  our  attention  is  kept  a^vake  :  we 
mind  throughout  what  is  faid,  while  we  are 
at  liberty  to  exprefs  our  own  fentiments  of 
i^-,  to  confirm  it,  or  to  improve  upon  it,  or 
to  ohjta  to  it,  or  to  hear  nnv  part  of  it  re- 
peated, or  to  alk  what  queft'ions  we  rleafc 
coHcernin";  it. 


Difcourfe  is  an  application  to  our  eyesT^s  : 
well  as  ears ;  and  the  one  organ  is  here  fo 
far  afliflant  to  the  other,  that  it  greatly  in- 
creafes  the  force  of  what  is  tranfmitted  to 
our  minds  by  it.  The  air  and  adion  of  the 
fpeaker  gives  no  fmall  importance  to  his 
words :  the  very  tone  of  his  voice  adds 
weight  to  his  reafoning  ;  and  occafions  that 
to  be  attended  to  throughout,  which,  had 
it  come  to  us  from  the  pen  or  the  prefs,  we 
fhould  have  been  afleep,  before  we  had  read 
half  of  it. 

That  bad  companions  will  make  us  as  bad 
as  themfelves,  I  don't  affirm.  When  we  are 
not  kept  from  their  vices  by  our  principles, 
we  may  be  fo  by  our  conftitution  ;  we  may 
be  lefs  profligate  than  they  are,  by  being 
more  cowardly  ;  but  what  I  advance  as  cer- 
tain is.  That  we  cannot  be  fafe'  among  them 
— that  they  will,  in  fome  degree,  and  may  in 
a  very  great  one,  hurt  our  morals.  You 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  unwilling  to  have  a 
dillind  view  of  the  reafons,  upon  which  I 
affert  this. 

I  will  enter  upon  them  in  my  next. 

I  was  going  to  write  adieu,  when  it  came 
into  my  thoughts,  that  though  you  may  not 
be  a  ftr anger  to  the  much  cenfured  dodrinc 
of  our  countryman  Pe/agius — a  ftranger  to 
his  having  denied  crigiual  fin  ;  you  may, 
perhaps,  have  never  heard  how  he  accounted 
for  the  depravity,  fo  manifeft  in  the  whole 
of  our  race — Fie  afcribed  it  to  i?nitation. 
Had  he  faid,  that  imitation  makes  fome  of 
us  very  bad,  and  moft  of  us  worfe  than  we 
otherwife  fhould  have  been ;  I  think  he 
would  not  have  palled  for  an  heretic. 

Deaii  Bolton, 

§  123.     Letter  II. 
Sir, 

I  promifed  you,  that  you  fhould  have  the 
reafons,  why  I  think  that  there  is  great  danv 
ger  of  your  being  hurt  by  vicious  acquaint- 
ance. The  firft  thing  I  have  here  to  pro-' 
pofe  to  your  confideration  is,  what  I  juft 
mentioned  at  the  clofe  of  my  laft — our  apt- 
nefs  to  imitate.  _     . 

For  many  years  of  our  life  we  are  forming^ 
ourfelves  upon  what  we  obferve  in  thofe. 
about  us.  We  do  not  only  learn  their 
phrafe,  but  their  manners.  You  perceive- 
among  whom  we  were  educated,  not  more 
plainly  by  our  idiom,  than  by  our  behavi-i 
our.  The  cottage  offers  you  a  brood,  witl^ 
all  the  rufticity  and  favagenefs  of  its  grown-, 
inhabitants.  The  civility  and  courtefjV 
which,  in  a  well-ordered  family,  are  conJ 
itanti/  feen  by  its  younger  members,  fail 
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Wt  to  influence  their  deportment ;  and  will, 
whatever  their  natural  brutality  may  be,  dif- 
pofe  them  to  check  its  appearance,  and  ex- 
prefs  an  averfenefs  from  what  is  rude  and 
difgutting.  Let  the  defcendant  of  the  meaneft 
be  placed,  from  his  infancy,  where  he  per- 
ceives every  one  mindful  of  decorum ;  the 
marks  of  his  extraBion  are  foon  obliterated  ] 
at  leaft,  his  carriage  does  not  difcover  it : 
and  were  the  heir  of  his  Grace  to  be  conti- 
nually in  the  kitchen  or  ftables,  you  would 
foon  only  know  the  young  Lord  by  his 
cloaths  and  title :  in  other  refpefts,  you 
would  judge  him  the  fon  of  the  groom  or 
the  fcuUion. 

Nor  is  the  difpofition  to  imitate  confined 
to  our  childhood  ;  when  this  is  paft,  and 
the  man  is  to  fhew  himfelf,  he  takes  his  co- 
lours, if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  from  thofe  he  is 
near — he  copies  their  appearance — he  feldom 
is,  v/hat  the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  or  what  his 
own  inclinations,  would  make  him. 

Are  the  opinions  of  the  generality,  in 
TCofl  points,  any  other,  than  what  they  hear 
advanced  by  this  or  that  perfon  high  in 
their  efteem,  and  whofc  judgment  they  will 
not  allow  themfelves  to  queftion  ?  You  well 
know,  that  one  could  not  lately  go  into  com- 
pany, but  the  firft  thing  faid  was — You  have, 

undoubtedly,    read What  an   excellent 

performance  it  is !  The  fine  imagination  of 
its  noble  author  difcovers  itfelf  in  every  line. 
As  foon  as  this  noble  author  ferioufly  dif- 
owned  it,  all  the  admiration  of  it  was  at  an 
end.  Its  merit,  with  thofe  who  had  mofl 
commended  it,  appeared  to  be  wholly  the 
name  of  its  fuppofed  writer.  Thus  we  find 
it  throughout.  It  is  not  ^\}hat  is  written, 
or  faid,  or  afted,  that  we  examine;  and  ap- 
prove or  condemn,  as  it  is^  in  itfelf,  good 
or  bad :  Our  concern  is,  who  writes,  who 
fays,  or  does  it ;  and  we,  accordingly,  re- 
gard, or  difregard  it. 

Look  round  the  kingdom.  There  is, 
perhaps,  fcarce  a  villaj;e  in  it,  where  the 
ferioufnefs  or  diffolutenefs  of  the  Squire,  if 
not  quite  a  driveller,  is  not  more  or  lefs 
feen  in  the  manners  of  the  reft  of  its  inha- 
bitants. And  he,  who  is  thus  a  pattern, 
takes  his  pattern — fafhions  himfelf  by  fome 
or  other  of  a  better  eftate,  or  higher  rank, 
with  whofe  charader  he  is  pleafed,  or  to 
whom  he  feeks  to  recommend  himfelf. 

In  what  a  fhort  fpace  is  a  vfhole  nation 
nietamorphofed !  Fancy  yourfelf  in  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century.  What  grave 
faces  do  you  every  where  behold !  T'he 
moft  difiblutely  inclined  fufFers  not  a  liber- 
tine expreffion   to  efcape  him.    He  who 


leaft  regards  the  pradlice  of  virtue,  afTumes 
its  appearance. 

None  claim,  from  their  ftations,  a  privi- 
lege for  their  vices.  The  greatdft  ftrangers 
to  the  mflue7ice  of  religion  obferve  its  form. 
The  foldier  not  only  forbears  an  oath,  but 
reproves  it ;  he  may  pofhbly  make  free  with 
your  goods,  as  having  more  grace  than  you, 
and,  therefore,  a  better  title  to  them;  but 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  his  lewdnefs, 
or  drunkennefs. 

The  Royal  Brothers  at  length  land— The 
monarchy  is  reftored.  How  foon  then  is  a 
grave  afpeft  denominated  a  puritanical ;  de- 
corum, precifenefs ;  ferioufnefs,  fanaticifm  ! 
He,  who  cannot  extinguijh  in  himfelf  allfenfs 
of  religion,  is  induftrious  to  conceal  his 
having  any — appears  vvorfe  than  he  h — would 
be  thought  to  favour  the  crime,  that  he 
dares  not  commit.  The  lewdeft  converfa- 
tion  is  the  politeft.  No  reprefentation 
pleafes,  in  which  decency  is  confulted. 
Every  favourite  drama  has  its  hero  a  liber- 
tine— introduces  the  magiftrate,  only  to  ex- 
pofe  him  as  a  knave,  or  a  cuckold  ;  and  the 
prieft,  only  to  defcribe  him  a  profligate  oe 
hypocrite. 

How  much  greater  the  power  of  fafhioa 
is,  than  that  of  any  laws,  by  whatfoever 
penalties  enforced,  the  experience  of  all  ages 
and  nations  concurs  in  teaching  us.  We 
readily  imitate,  where  we  cannot  be  con- 
ftrained  to  obey  :  and  become  by  example, 
what  our  rule  feeks  in  vain  to  make  us. 

So  far  we  may  be  all  truly  ftyled  players, 
as  we  all  perfonate — borrow  our  characters 
— reprefent  fome  other — afi:  a  part — exhibit 
thofe  who  have  been  moft  under  our  notice, 
or  whom  we  feek  to  pleafe,  or  with  whom 
we  are  pleafed. 

As  the  Chameleon,  who  is  known 
To  have  no  colours  of  his  own  ; 
But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue 
His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue  } 
And  ftruts  as  much  in  ready  lieht, 
Which  credit  gives  him  upon  fight. 
As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tail 
Settled  on  him,  and  his  heirs  male  : 
So  the  young  Squire,  when  firfl  he  comes 
From  country  fchool  to  W"dC%  or  Tw/'s  j 
And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 
To  be  a  ftatefman,  or  a  wit ; 
Without  one  notion  of  his  own, 
He  faunters  Wildly  up  and  down  ; 
Till  fome  acquaintance,  good  or  badj  • 
Takes  notice  of  a  ftanng  lad, 
Admits  him  in  among  the  gang : 
They  jefl,  reply,  dil'pute,  harangue; 
He  adts  and  talks  as  they  befriend  him, 
Smear'd  with  the  colours  which  they  lentt  him. 
H  a  Thus, 
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Thus,  merely,  as  his  fortune  chances, 
His  merit  or  his  vice  advances.  Prior. 

Dean  Bolton. 

§  124.    Letter.  III. 
Sir,. 

My  laft  endeavoured  to  fhew  you,  how 
apt  we  are  to  imitate.  Let  me  now  defire 
you  to  confider  the  difpofition  you  will  be 
under  to  recommend  yourfelf  to  thofe, 
whole  company  you  defire,  or  would  not 
decline. 

Converfation,  like  marriage,  muft  have 
confent  of  parties.  There  is  no  being  in- 
timate with  him,  who  will  not  be  fo  with 
you;  and,  in  order  to  contract  or  fupport< 
an  intimacy,  you  muft  give  the  pleafure, 
which  you  would  receive.  This  is  a  truth, 
that  every  man's  experience  muft  force  him 
to  acknowledge  :  we  are  fure  to  feek  in  vain 
a  familiarity  with  any,  who  have  no  intereft 
to  ferve  by  us,  if  vve  difregard  their  humour. 

In  courts,  indeed,  where  the  art  of  pleafing 
is  more  ftudied  than  it  is  elfewhere,  you  fee 
people  more  dexteroufly  accommodating 
themfelves  t©  the  turn  of  thofe,  for  whok 
favour  they  wifli;  but,  wherever  you  go, 
you  almolt  conftantly  perceive  the  fame  end 
purfued  by  the  fame  tntans,  though  there 
may  not  be  the  fame  adroitnefs  in  applying 
them.  What  a  proof  have  you  in  your  own 
neighbourhood,  how  effedlual  thefe  means 
are! 

Bid  you  ever  hear  Charles — tell  a  good 
ftory — make  a  (hrewd  obfervation — drop  an 
cxpreftion^  which  bordered  either  on  wit  or 
humour?  Yet  he  is  welcome  to  all  tables — 
he  is  much  with  thofe,  who  have  wit,  who 
have  humour,  who  are,  really,  men  of  abili- 
ties. Whence  is  this,  but  from  the  appro- 
fcadon  he  fhews  of  whatever  palTes  ?  A  llory 
he  cannot  tell,  but  he  has  a  laugh  in  readi- 
•nefs  for  every  one  he  hears :  by  his  admira- 
tion of  wit,  he  fupplies  the  want  of  it ;  and 
they,  who  have  capacity,  find  no  objedion  to 
the  meannefs  of  his,  whilft  he  appears  always 
to  think  as  they  do.  Few  have  their  looks 
and  tempers  fo  much  at  command  as  this 
man ;  and  few,  therefore,  are  fo  happy  in 
recommending  themfelves ;  but  as  in  his  luay 
of  doing  it,  there  is,  obvioully,  the  greateft 
likelihood  of  faccefs,  we  may  be  fure  that  it 
will  be  the  tvay  generally  taken. 

Some,  I  grant,  you  meet  with,  who  by 
their  endeavours,  on  all  occafions,  to  fhew 
a  fuperior  difcernment,  may  feem  to  think, 
that  to  gain  the  favour  of  any  one,  he  muft 
be  brought  to  their  fentiraents,  rather  than 
ihey  adopt  his  j  but  I  fsar  thefe  perfons  will 
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be  found  only  giving  too  clear  a  proof,  eiti^ 
how  abfurdly  felf-conceif  fometimes  ope- 
rates, or  how  much  kno\vledgc  there  may  be» 
where  there  is  very  little  common  fenfe. 

Did  I,  in  defcribing  the  creature  called 
Man,  reprefent  him  as  having,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  bulk,  more  brains  than  any  other 
animal  we  knov/  of;  I  ftiould  not  think  this 
defcription  falfe,  though  it  could  be  proved 
t\\Atfome  of  the  fpecies  had  fcarce  any  brains 
at  all. 

Even  where  favour  is  not  particularly 
fought,  the  \'ery  civility,  in  which  he,  who 
would  be  regarded  as  a  well-bred  man,  is 
never  wanting,  muft  render  him  unwilling 
►  to  avow  the  moft  juft  difapprobation  of  what 
his  companions  agree  in  adlng,  or  com- 
mending. He  is  by  no  means  to  give  dif-  ' 
guft,  and,  therefore,  when  he  hears  the  worft 
principles  vindicated,  and  the  beft  ridiculed; 
or  when  he  fees  what  ought  to  be  matter  of 
the  greateft  Jhame,  done  without  any  ;  he  is 
to  acquiefce,  he  is  to  fhew  no  token,  that 
what  pafles  is  at  all  offenfive  to  him. 

Confider  yourfelf  then  in  either  of  thefe 
fituations — defirous  to  engage  the  favour  of 
the  bad  man,  into  whofe  company  you  are 
admitted*— or,  only  unwilling  to  be  thoughc 
by  him  deficient  in  good  manners;  and,  I 
think,  you  will  plainly  fee  the  danger  you 
ihould  apprehend  from  him — the  likelihood 
there  is,  that  you  (houUl  at  length  lofc  the 
abhorrence  oi  K\s  crimes,  which,  when  with 
him,  you  never  cxprefs. 

Will  you  aflv  me,  why  it  is  not  as  probable 
— that  you  fhould  reform  your  vicious  ac- 
quaintance, as  that  they  fliould  corrupt  you  ? 
Ck,  why  may  I  not  as  well  fuppofe — that 
they  will  avoid  fpeaking  and  ading  what 
will  give  you  offence,  as  that  you  will  be 
averfe  from  giving  them  any — that  they  will  • 
confult  your  inclination*,  as  that  you  will 
theirs  ? 

To  avoid  the  length,  which  will  be  equally 
difagreeable  to  both  of  us,  I  will  only  an- 
fwer — Do  you  know  any  inftance,  which 
can  induce  you  to  think  this  probable  ?  Are 
not  you  apprifed  of  many  inftances,  that 
greatly  weaken  the  probability  of  it? 

The  vaft  difproportion,  which  there  is 
between  the  numbers  of  the  ferious  and  the 
diifolute,  is  fo  notorious,  as  to  render  it  ui>- 
queftionable — that  the  influence  of  the  latter 
far  exceeds  the  influence  of  the  former— 
that  a  vicious  man  is  much  more  likely  to 
corrupt  a  virtuous,  than  to  be  reformed  by 
him. 

An  anfwer  of  the  fame  kind  I  fhould  have 
judged  fatisfat^ory  ;  if,  with  rcfped  to  what 
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ad  urged  in  my  former  letter,  you  quef- 
tioned  me — why  the  readinefs  to  imitate 
thofe,  with  whom  we  are  much  converfant, 
might  not  as  juftly  encourage  you  to  hopet 
when  you  aflbciated  with  the  lefs  fober,  that 
they  might  be  won  to  your  regularity,  as 
occafion  you  to  fear^  that  you  fhould  be 
brought  to  join  in  their  exceffes  ?  The.good 
have  been  for  fo  long  a  fpace  lofing  ground 
among  us,  and  the  bad  gaining  it ;  and 
thefe  are  now  become  fuch  a  prodigious  mul- 
titude; that  it  is  undeniable,  how  much 
more  apt  we  are  to  form  ourfelves  on  the 
manners  of  thofe,  who  difregard  their  duty, 
than  on  theirs,  wlio  are  attentive  to  it. 

You  will  ]iere  be  pleafed  to  remark,  that 
I  do  not  confider  you  as  fetting  out  with 
any  reforming  views — as  converfing  with  the 
vni7wral,  in  order  to  difpofe  them  to  reafon- 
able  purfuits;  but  that  I  only  apply  to  you, 
as  induced  to  aifociate  with  them  from  the 
eafinefs  of  their  temper,  or  the  pleafantry  of 
their  humour,  or  your  common  literary  pur- 
fuits, or  their  {kill  in  feme  of  your  favourite 
amufements,  or  on  fome  fuch-Iike  account : 
and  then,  what  I  have  obferved  may  not  ap- 
pear a  weak  argument,  that  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  hurt  you,  than  you  are  to  be- 
nefit them. 

I  will  clofe  my  argument  and  ray  letter, 
with  a  pafTage  from  a  very  good  hiflorian, 
which  will  Ihew  you  the  fenfe  of  one  of  the 
ableft  of  the  ancient  legiflators  on  my  pre- 
fent  fubjedi. 

This  writer,  mentioning  the  laws  which 
Charondas  gaA'e  the  Thuricms,  fays — •*  He 
**  ena(^ted  a  law  with  reference  to  an  e-vil, 
"  on  which  former  lawgivers  had  not  ani- 
**  madverted,  that  of  keeping  bad  com- 
**  'pany.  As  he  conceived  that  the  morals 
**  of  the  good  were  fometimes  quite  ruined 
**  by  their  diflblutc  acquaintance — that  vice 
•*  was  apt,  like  an  infedlious  difeafe,  to 
**  fpread  itfelf,  and  to  extend  its  contagion 
*'  even  to  the  bert  difpofed  of  our  fpecies. 
"  In  order  to  prevent  this  mifchief,  he  ex- 
*'  prefbly  enjoined,  that  none  fhould  engage 
**  in  any  intimacy  or  familiarity  with  im- 
"  moral  perfons — he  appointed  that  an  ac- 
•*  cufation  might  be  exhibited  for  keeping 
**  bad  company,  and  laid  a  heavy  fine  on 
**  fuch  as  were  conviffed  of  it." 

Remember  Charondas ^  when  you  are  dif- 
pofed to  cenfure  the  caution  fuggefted  by. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Dean  Bohori. 
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Sir  Francis  Walfmgham,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  then  a  very  young  man, 
and  on  his  travels,  exprcfTes  himftlf  thus — 
"  The  danger  is  great  that  we  are  fubjefl 
•*  to,  in  lying  in  the  company  of  the  worfer 
"  fort.  In  natural  bodies,  evil  airs  are 
'•  avoided,  and  infedion  fhunned  of  them, 
"  that  have  any  regard  to  their  health. 
*'  There  is  not  fo  probable  a  reafon  for  the 
"  corruptions,  that  may  grow  to  the  /nind 
"  of  one,  from  the  mind  of  another ;  but 
"  the  danger  is  far  greater,  and  the  effefis, 
"  we  fee,  more  frequent :  for  the  number 
*'  of  evil-difpofed  in  mind  is  greater  than 

**  the   number    of    fick    in    body 

"  Though  the  well-difpofed  will  remain 
"  fome  good  fpace  without  corruption,  yet 
♦♦  time,  I  know  not  how,  worketh  a  wound 

"  into  him Which  weaknefs  of  ours 

"  confidered,  and  eafinefs  of  nature,  apt  to 
'*  be  deceived,  looked  into ;  they  do  befl 
'*  provide  for  themfelves,  \\\2X  feparate  them- 
"  /elves,  as  far  as  they  can,  from  the  bad, 
**  and  draw  as  nigh  to  the  good,  as  hj  any 
"  pojffibility  they  can  attain  to." 

To  what  I  have  already  faid,  in  proof 
that  we  fhould  ihns  feparate  ourfel'ves,  I  fhall 
now  add  two  further  reafons  for  our  doing 
it:  I.  The  wrong  inclinations,  the  prone- 
nefs  to  violate  fome  or  other  part  of  our 
duty,  which  we  all  find  in  ourfelves.  2.  The 
povver  which  cultom  hath,  to  reconcile  us 
to  what  we,  at  firlt,  mofl  dreaded. 

Need  I  tell  you,  that  our  natural  depra- 
vity has  not  only  been  the  theme  of  chriltian 
writers ;  but  that  the  mofl  eminent  heathen 
authors,  poets,  hiftorians,  philofophers,  join 
in  confeffmg  it  ? 

Where,  alas !  is  the  man,  who  has  not 
his  wrong  tendencies  to  lament  ?  Whom 
do  you  know  able  to  conceal  them,  to  pre- 
vent a  clear  difcovery  of  them  in  his  prac- 
tice ? 

According  as  we  are  liable  to  aft  amifs, 
we,  certainly,  mull  be  in  more  or  lefs  dan- 
ger from  affociating  with  thofe,  who  either 
will  feek  to  draw  us  into  guilt--or  will 
countenance  us  in  it — or  will  diminifh  our 
abhorrence  of  it.  Some  danger  from  fuch 
company  there  muft  be  even  to  him,  whofe 
inclinaiions  are  leafl  faulty ;  fmce  they  may 
be  made  vvorfe — they  may  produce  bad 
adions,  the  repetition  of  which  would  form 
bad  habits ;  and  nothing  could  be  fo  likely 
to  heighten  any  depravity  of  difpofition, 
and  carry  it  to  the  molt  fatal  lengths  of  mif- 
Ji  J  conduftj 
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conduiH:,  as  a  familiarity  with  thofe,  who 
have  no  dread  of  guilt,  or  none  that  re- 
trains them  from  complying  with  the  temp- 
tations they  meet  with  to  guilt. 

You  may,  perhaps,  think,  that  you  could 
be  in  no  danger  from  any  companion,  to 
whofe  exceffes  you  found  not  in  yourfelf 
the  leaft  propcnfity:  but  believe  me,  my 
friend,  this  would  by  no  means  warrant 
your  fafety. 

Though  fuch  a  companion  might  not  in- 
duce you  to  offend  in  the  very  fame  way, 
that  he  dothj  he  would,  probably,  make 
you  the  offender,  that  you  otherwife  never 
would  have  been.  If  he  did  not  bring  you 
to  conform  to  his  practice,  would  he  not 
be  likely  to  infinuate  his  principles  ?  His 
difregard  to  ^/x  {fzity  would  tend  to  render 
you  indifferent  to  jo/ers :  and,  while  he  lef- 
iened  your  general  regard  to  virtue,  he 
miglit  make  you  a  very  bad  man,  though 
you  fliould  continue  wholly  to  avoid  his  par- 
ticular crimes. 

The  unccncernedncfs,  with  which  he  gave 
his  worft  inclinations  their  fcope,  could 
hardly  be  day  after  day  obferved,  without 
making  you  lefs  folic  ito  us  to  reft  rain  your 
own  wrong  tendencies,  and  ilrongly  urging 
you  to  a  compliance  with  them. 

2.  The  danger  there  is  in  converfing  with 
the  immoral  will  be  yet  more  apparent ;  if 
you  will,  next,  attend  to  the  power  of  cuftom 
in  reconciling  us  to  that,  which  we,  at  firft, 
moft  dreaded. 

Whence  is  it,  that  veteran  troops  face  an 
enemy,  with  alnioft  as  little  concern  as  they 
perform  their  exercife  ?  The  man  of  the 
greateft  courage  among  them  felt,  probably, 
in  the  firft  battle  wherein  he  was,  a  terror 
that  required  all  his  courage  to  furmount. 
Nor  was  this  terror,  afterwards,  overcome 
by  him,  but  by  degrees;  every  fucceeding 
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fores  of  the  wounded,  without  being  yoOP 
felf  in  pain,  and  a  ftiarer  of  their  fuffer- 
ings. 

The  conftant  attendants  on  thefe  poc^ 
wretches  have  no  fuch  concern :  with  dif- 
pofitions  not  lefs  humane  than  yours,  they 
do  not  feel  the  emotions,  that  you  would  be 
under,  at  this  fcene  of  mifery ;  their  fre- 
quent view  of  it  has  reconciled  them  to  it- 
has  been  the  caufe,  that  their  minds  are  no  , 
otherwife  affected  by  it,  than  yours  is  by  tha 
objefts  ordinarily  before  you. 

From  how  m.any  other  inftances  might  it 
be  fhewn,  that  the  things,  which>  at  their 
firft  appearance,  ftrike  us  with  the  greateft 
terror,  no  fooner  become  familiar,  than  they 
ceafe  to  difcompofe  us  ?  Let,  therefore, 
our  education  have  been  the  carefulleft  and 
wifeft  ;  let  there  have  been  ufed  therein  all 
the  means  likelieft  to  fix  in  us  an  abhorrence 
of  vice ;  we,  yet,  cannot  be  frequently 
among  tlrofe,  who  allow  themfelves  in  it, 
and  have  as  few  fcruples  about  the  conceal- 
ment of  any  crime  tney  are  difpofed  to,  as 
about  its  commlffion,  without  beholding  it 
with  abundantly  lefs  uneafinefs  than  its  firft 
viev/  occafioned  us. 

When  it  is  fo  beheld ;  when  what  is  very 
wrong  no  more  fliocks  us — is  no  longer 
highly  offenfive  to  us ;  the  natural  and  ne-^ 
ceffary  progrefs  is  to  a  ftill  farther  abate- 
ment of  our  averfion  frond  it :  and  what  is 
of  force  enough  to  conquer  a  ftrong  diflike, 
may  be  rcafonably  concluded  v/ell  able  to 
effect  fome  degree  of  approbation.  How 
far  this  (hall  proceed,  will,  indeed,  depend, 
in  a  good  raeafure,  upon  our  temper,  upon 
our  conftitutional  tendencies,  upon  our  cir- 
cumftarxes  :  but  furely  we  are  become  bad 
enough,  when  it  is  not  the  confideration  of 
what  is  amifs  in  any  practice,  that  with- 
holds us  from  it — when  we  onl}-  avoid  it. 


engagement  abated  it :  the  oftener  he  fought,    becaufe  it  is  not  agreeable  to  our  humour ; 
the  lefs    he  feared :    by   being   habituated    or,  becaufe 


to  danger,  he  learned,  at  length,  to  de- 
fpife  it. 

An  ordinary  fwell  of  the  ocean  alarms 
the  youth  who  has  never  before  been  upon 
it ;  but  he,  whofe  fears  are  now  raifed, 
when  there  is  nothing  that  ought  to  excite 
them,  becomes  foon  without  ,5;/>',  even  when 
in  a  fituation,  that  might  juftlydifmay  him; 
he  is  calm,  when  the  ftorra  is  moft  violent; 
and  difcovers  no  uneafy  apprehenfions,  while 
the  yeffel,  in  wliich  he  fails,  is  barely  not 
finking. 

You  cannot,  I  am  perfuaded,  vifit  an 
hofpital— furvey  the  variety  of  diftrefs  there 
--hear  the  complaints  of  the  fick— -fee  the 


the  law  puniihes  it ;  or  becaufe 
it  interferes  with  fome  other  criminal  grati- 
fication, which  belter  pleafes  us. 

1  begun  this  with  an  extrad  from  a  letter 
of  Walfmgham  :  I  will  end  it  with  one  froni 
a  letter  of  Grotiia,  when  ambaffador  in 
Fraiice,  to  his  brother,  concerning  his  fon, 
whom  he  had  recommended  to  that  gentle- 
man's care. 

After  having  exprcffed  his  wifhes,  that 
the  young  man  might  be  formed  a  complete 
advocate,  he  concludes  thus — "  y\bove  all 
•'  things  I  intreat  you  to  cultivate  thofe 
"  feeds  of  knowledge,  fown  by  me  in  him, 
"  which  are  prcdurtive  of  pietv  ;  and  to 
**'  recommend  to  him,  for  companions,  fuch 
"  perfons 
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perfons  as  are  themfelves  careful  to  make   jt  is  truly  lamented ;  and  when,  to  avoid  it, 

a  proficiency  therein."  is  both  our  wifh  and  our  endeavour.     And 

Grot.  Ep.  426.    if  the  influence  of  truth  may  receive  fuch 

Dean  Bolton,        hindrance  from  owv  natuml  dep-a'vifj),  from 

K  126.     Letter     V.  *^^^  depravity,  even  when  we  have  icept  out 

of  the  way  of  all,  who  would  encourage  us 

to  favour  it,  there,  furely,  muft  be  an  high 


Sir, 


When  I  ended  my  laft,  I  continued  in  my  degree  of  probability,  that  we  fhall  be  yet  lefs 

chair,  thinking  of  the  objeaions  which  might  mindful  of  our  obligations,  when  we  are  not 

be  made  to  what  I  had  written  to  you.    1  he  only  prompted  by  our  own  appetites  to  vio- 

following  then  occurred  to  me.  late  them,  but  moved  thereto  by  the  counfel 

That,  when  we  are  in  poflefTion  of  truth,  and  example  of  thofe,  whole  converfation 

from  fair  examination   and   full  evidence,  beft   pleafes  us;   and  whofe  opinions    and 

there  can  be  very  little  danger  of  our  being  aftions  will,  therefore,  come  with  a  more 

induced    to   quit   it,    either  by  repeatedly  than  ordinary  r-ecommendation  to  us. 
hearing  the  weak  objeftions  of  any  to  it.        The  affent,  which  we  give,  upon  fufficient 

or  by  remarking  them  to  a£l  as  wrongly  as  evidence,  to  moral  truths,  could  no  more  be 

they    argite — That,  as  in    mathematics  the  unfettled  by  ridicule  and    fophiftry,    than 

propofition,    v.^hich  '.ve    had    once    demon-  that  which  we  give  to  matheinatical  truths, 

Itrated,  would  always  have  our  aflent,  whom-  ^iid  our  minds  always  retain  the  fame  difpo- 

foever  we  heard  cavilling  at  it,  or  ridiculing  fition  with  refped  to  the  o(vt,  that  they  do, 

our  judgment  concerning  it :  fo  in  morals,  as  to  the  other. 

when  once  a  due  confideration  of  the  efiential  _  With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  are  never 
and  unchangeable  differences  of  things  hath  willing  to  be  deceived — we  always  ftand 
rendered  us  certain  of  what  is  right  and  our  alike  aifefted  towards  them  :  our  mi^iftkn. 
duty ;  we  can  never  be  made  lefs  certain  about  them  was  obtained,  at  firfi,  upon  fuch 
thereof,  whatever  errors,  in  judgment  or  grounds,  as  muft  aluuqys  remain  our  induce- 
praftice,  we  may  daily  obferve  in  our  afib-  nients  to  preferve  it  :  no  luft  could  be  gra- 
dates, or  daily  hear  them  abfurd  enough  to  tified,  no  mtereft  ferved,  by  its  ailing  lefs 
defend — That,  when  we  not  only  plainly  forcibly  upon  us :  in  its  defence  the  credit  of 
/ifrmw  the  practice  of  virtue  to  be  molt  be-  our   underftanding    is   greatly    concerned. 


coming  us — to  be  what  the  nature  and  reafon 
of  things  require  of  us ;  but  citlvLaWy  feel, 
likevvife,  the  fatisfaftion  v.'hich  it  affords, 
the  foiid  pleafure  which  is  its  infeparable 


And  how  vain  muit  ridicule  and  fophiftry  be 
neceifarily  thought,  where  their  only  aim  is, 
that  we  ihould  acknowledge  a  fuperior  dif- 
cernment  in  thofe  perfons,  whofe  oppofition 


attendant ;  there  can  be  no  ?nore  ground  to  increafes  our  contempt  of  their  ignorance,  by 

Jnppoje,  that  our  having  continually  before  making  a  plainer  difcovery  of  it  ? 
us  the  follies  and  vices  of  any  would  lead  us        As  tor  moral  truths,  they  are  often  difa- 

to  depart  from  what  we  know  to  be  fitteft,  greeable  to  us — When  we  have  had  the  fulleft 

and  have  experienced  to  be  beft  for  us,  than  e'vidence  of  them,  we  want  not,  occafionally, 

there  can  be  to  ^(f//>T;<',  that  a  man  in  his  wits  the  inclination  to  overlook  it:     If,  under 

would  leave  the  food,  which  his  judgment  fo>ne  circumjiances,  we  are  ready  to  acknow- 

approved  and  his  palate  relilhed,  for  another  ledge  its  force;  there  are  others,  when  we 

fort,  which  he  faw,  indeed,  pleafmg  to  his  will  not  give  it  any  attention.     Here  fancy 

companions,  but  which  he  was  certain  would  and    hope    interpofe  :     ?i  governing  pajftm 

poifon  them.  allows  us  only  a  faint  view  of,  or  wholly  di- 


How  little  weight  there  is  in  this  kind  of 
arguing,  I  think  every  one  might  be  con- 
vinced, who  would  attend  to  his  own  prac- 
tice, who  would  confider  the  numerous  in- 


verts  our  notice  from,  whatever  fhould  be 
our  inducement  to  reftrain  it ;  and  fufters  us 
to  dwell  on  nothing  but  what  will  juftify,  or 
excufe,  us  in  giving  way  to  it.     Oar  reluft- 


JlcTices  in  which  he  cannot  but  condemn  it —  ance  to  admit,  that  we  have  not  judged  as 

in  which  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  it  con-  we  ought  to  have  dene,  is  ftrangely  abated, 

trary  to  what  liis  prefent  welfare  requires  it  when  we  thereby  are  fet  at  libei^ty  to  act  as 

Ihould  be.  we  pleafe. 

Let  us  think  the  moft  juftly  of  our  duty.  When  the  endeavour  is  to  laugh  us,  or  to 

and  fhun,  with  the  greateft  care,  all  who  argue  us,   out-  of  thofe  principles  that  we, 

would  countenance  us  in  a  departure  from  with  much /^//'-^i'«/«/ adhere  to ;  we  fhall  but 

it;  we  ftill  ihall  find  that  departure  too  fre-  feebly  oppofe  its  fuccefs.     He  has  a  ftrong 

fui?it — we  Ihali  sxperience  it  {q,  even  when  pa?ty  on  his  fide  witliin  our  b.oibms,  who 

H  4.  fecks 
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feeks  to  make  us  quit  opinions  which  are  ftill 
controuling  our  affe£lions.  If  we  are  not 
fecure  from  afting  contrary  to  our  duty,  what 
cogent  proofs  foever  we  have  of  its  being 
fuch,  and  what  fatisfaftion  foever  we  have 
had  in  its  difcharge ;  we  are  highly  concern- 
ed to  avoid  every  temptation  to  oftend  :  and 
it,  undoubtedly,  is  "a  very  ftrong  one,  to 
hear  continually  what  is  likelieft  to  remove 
the  fear  of  indulging  our  appetites ;  and 
continually  to  fee,  that  they  who  apply  to  us 
fid  as  they  ad'vife — allow  themfelves  in  the 
liberties,  they  would  have  us  to  take ;  and 
are  under  none  of  the  checks,  which  they 
prompt  us  to  throw  off. 

Though  what  we  did  not  relifh,  and  what 
we  thought  would  fpeedily  deftroy  us,  we 
might  not  eat,  when  our  companions  fhewed 
themfelves  fond  of  it,  and  prefied  us  to  tafte 
it;  ytty'iiwe.  apprehended  no  immediate  danger 
from  their  meal — if  we  were  eye-witnefles 
of  its  being  attended  with ;/o/i?<' — if  they  were 
continually  expreffing  their  high  delight  in 
it,  and  repeating  their  affurances,  that  all, 
either  our  indifference  towards,  or  difrelifh 
of  it,  was  only  from  prejudice  and  prepof- 
feffion ;  we,  very  probably,  fhould  at  length 
yield,  and  quit  both  our  difguft  of  their  re- 
paft,  and_  our  dread  of  its  confequences. 
And  if  this  might  enftie,  when  we  were  in- 
vited to  partake  of  that,  which  was  lefs 
agreeable  to  our  palates,  what  fhould  be 
feared,  when  our  company  tempted  us  to 
that,  which  we  could  be  pleafed  with,  and 
were  only  withheld  from  by  fuch  an  appre- 
henjton  of  danger,  as  nothing  could  fooner 
remove,  than  our  obferving  thofe,  with 
whom  we  moft  converfed,  to  be  without  it? 

Reafon  is,  certainly,  always  on  the  fide  of 
duty.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  man, 
who,  when  he  ferioully  confiders  what  is  beft 
for  him  to  do,  will  not  purpofe  to  do  that, 
which  is  right.  But,  fince  we  can  aft 
without  confideration  in  the  moft  important 
articles,  and  nothing  is  lefs  likely  to  be  con- 
fidered,  than  what  we  find  quite  cuilomary 
with  others— what  we  fee  them  a(^t  without 
remorfe  or  fcruple ;  when  we  are,  day  after 
day,  eye-witneffes  of  our  affociates  allowing 
themfelves  in  a  wrong  praftice,  perfifting  in 
it  without  expreffmg  the  leaft  dread  ot  its 
confequences;  it  is  as  abfurd  to  think,  that 
our  moral  feeling  Ihould  not  be  injured 
thereby,  as  it  is  to  fuppofe,  that  our  hands 
would  prefen'e  the  fame  foftnefs,  when  they 
had  been  for  years  accuftomed  to  the  oar, 
which  they  had  when  they  firft  took  it  up ; 
or,  that  hard  labour  would  affeft  us  as  much 
when  inufed  to  it,  as  when  we  entered  upon 


I  will,  for  the  prefent,  take  my  leave  of 
you  with  an  Italian  proverb,  and  an  Englijh 
one  exaflly  anfwerable  to  it' — — 

Dimmj  con  chi  tu  'vaiyjapro  chel  che  fai. 
Tell  me  with  whom  thou  goeft,  and  I'll  tell 
thee  what  thou  doeft. 

Dean  Bolton. 

§  127,    Letter    VL 

S  I  R, 

I  know  not  what  I  can  add  on  the  pre- 
fent fubjeft  of  our  correfpondence,  that  may 
be  of  greater  fervice  to  you  than  the  follow- 
ing Ihort  relation. — I  may  not,  indeed,  be 
exaft  in  every  particular  of  it,  becaufe  I  was 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  gentleman, 
whom  it  concerns ;  and  becaufe  many  years 
have  paffed  fince  I  received  an  account  of 
him. :  but  as  my  information  came  from 
perfons,  on  whole  veracity  I  could  depend, 
and  as  what  they  told  me  much  affefted  me 
when  I  heard  it,  and  has,  fince,  been  very 
often  in  my  thoughts ;  I  fear  that  the  me- 
lancholy defcription,  which  you  will  here 
have  of  human  frailty,  is  but  too  true  in 
every  thing  material  therein. 

At  the  firft  appearance  of in  town, 

nothing,  perhaps,  was  more  the  topic  of 
converfation,  than  his  merit.  He  had 
read  much  :  what  he  had  read,  as  it  was  on 
the  moft  ufeful  fubjefts,  fo  he  was  thoroughly 
m.after  of  it ;  gave  an  exaft  account  of  it, 
and  made  very  wife  refleftions  upon  it. 
During  his  long  refidence  at  a  diftance  from 
our  metropolis,  he  had  met  with  few,  to 
whom  he  was  not  greatly  fuperior,  both  in 
capacity  and  attainments  :  yet  this  had  not 
in  the  leaft  difpofed  him  to  didate,  to  be  po- 
fitive  and  affuming,  to  treat  any  with  con- 
tempt or  negleft. 

He  was  obliging  to  all,  who  came  near 
him  ;  talked  on  the  fubjects  which  they  beft 
underftood,  and  which  would  be  likelieft  to 
induce  them  to  take  their  full  fhare  of  the 
converfation. 

They,  who. had  fpent  every,  winter  near 
the  court,  faw  nothing  in  his  behaviour,  that 
ftiew'd  how  far  he  had  lived  from  it — no- 
thing which  was  lefs  fuitablc  to  any  civility, 
that  could  be  learned  in  it. 

His  manners  were  only  lefs  courtly,  in 
their  fimplicity  and  purity.  He  did  not, 
o^ten,  diredly  reprove  the  libertine  dijcourfe 
of  his  equals ;  but  would  recommend  him- 
felf  to  none,  by  expreffmg  the  flighteft  ap- 
probation of  fuch  difcQurfe  :  He  Jheiud  it 
did  not  pleafe  him,  though  he  declined  y^- 
ing  fo. 

He  forbore  that  inveftive  againft  the 
manners 
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manners  of  the  age,  which  could  only  irri- 
tate; and  thought  that,  at  his  years,  the 
.fitteftrcenfure  he  could  pafs  on  them,  would 
be  to  avoid  them.  It  feemed,  indeed,  his 
particular  care,  that  he  might  not  be  repre- 
fented  either  as  a  bigot,  or  a  cynic  ;  but  yet, 
as  he  knew  how  to  defend  his  principles,  fo 
he  fhew'd  himfelf,  on  every  proper  occafion, 
neither  afraid  nor  afliamed  to  engage  in 
their  defence. 

His  converfation  was  zvsxong^  perfons  of 
his  own  rank,  only  fo  far  as  decorum  re- 
quired it  Ihould  be  :  their  favourite  topics 
were  fo  little  to  his  tafte,  that  his  leifure 
hours,  where  he  could  have  his  choice,  were 
paffed  among  thofe,  who  had  the  moft  learn- 
ing and  virtue,  and,  whether  diftinguifhed, 
or  notj  by  their  anceftors  worth,  would  be 
fo  by  their  own. 

He  had  high  notions  of  his  duty  to  his 
country ;  but  having  feen  what  felf-intereft- 
ednefs,  at  length,  fhew'd  itfelf,  where  he  had 
heard  the  flrongeft  profeffions  of  patriotifm, 
it  made  him  very  cautious  with  whom  he 
engaged,  and  utterly  averfe  from  determin- 
ing of  any  as  friends  to  the  public,  merely 
becaufe  they  were  oppofers  of  the  court. 

No  one  judged  more  rightly  of  the  hurt 
that  muft  enfue,  from  irreligion  fpreading 
itfelf  among  the  common  people ;  and, 
therefore,  where  his  example  was  moft  re- 
marked, and  could  be  moft  efficacious,  he 
took  particular  care,  that  it  Ihould  promote 
ajuft  reverence  of  the  Deity. 

Thus  did  A.  A.  fet  out  in  the  world,  and 
thus  behaved,  for  fome  years,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  bad  examples  he  had  every 
where  before  him,  among  thofe  of  his  own 
ftation.  In  one  of  the  accomplifhments  of  a 
gentleman  (though,  furely,  one  of  the  very 
meaneft  of  them)  he  was  thought  to  excel ; 
and  many  fine  fpeeches  were  made  him  upon 
that  account.  They  were  but  too  much  re- 
garded by  him ;  and,  gradually,  drew  him 
often  into  the  company  that  he  would  have 
deijpifed,  had  he  heard  lefs  of  his  own  praife 
in  It.  The  compliments  fo  repeatedly  paid 
him  by  the  frivolous,  reconciled  him,  at 
length,  to  them.  As  his  attachment  to  them 
got  ground,  his  ferioufnefs  loft  it.  The 
patriot  was  no  more — The  zeal  he  had  for 
the  morals  of  his  cbuntrymen  abated. 

The  tragical  conclufion  of  his  ftory,  let 
thofe  tell  you,  who  would  not  feel  that  con- 
cern at  the  relation  of  it,  which  I  fhould  do : 
this  you  certainly  may  learn  from  it — That, 
as  the  conftant  dropping  of  water  wears  away 
the  hardeft  ftone,  fo  the  continudl folicitatiafis 
of  the  vicious  are  not  to  be  withitood  by  the 
I 


firmeft  mind — All,  who  are  in  the  way  of 
them,  will  be  hurt  by  them — Wherefoever 
they  are  ufed,  they  will  make  an  impreffion 
— He  only  is  fecure  from  their  force,  who 
will  not  hazard  its  being  tried  upon  him. 

In  what  you  have  hitherto  received  from 
me,  I  have  argued  wholly  from  jo7ir  oava 
difpofttions y  and  endeavoured  to  ftiew  you, 
from  thence,  the  danger  of  having  bad 
companions:  See  now  your  danger  from 
their  difpojitiofis.  And,  firft,  let  thefe  perfons 
be  confidered,  only,  in  general,  as  partial  to 
their  notions  and  praftices,  and  eager  to 
defend  them. 

Whatever  our  perjuajim  or  conduB  is,  we 
are  ufually  favourable  to  it ;  we  have  our 
plea  for  it ;  very  few  of  us  can  bear,  with 
any  patience,  that  it  fhould  be  judged  irra- 
tional :  The  approbation  of  it  is  a  compli- 
ment to  our  underftanding,  that  we  receive 
with  pleafure ;  and  to  cenfure  it,  is  fuch  a 
difparagement  of  us,  as  doth  not  fail  to  dif- 
guft  us.  I  will  not  fay,  there  are  nojie tobe 
found,  that  give  themfclves  little  or  no  con- 
cern who  thinks  or  afts  as  they  do ;  but  it 
is  certain,  that,  ordinarily,  we  are  defirous 
to  be  joined  in  the  caufe  we  efpoufe — we  are 
folicitous  to  \indicate  and  fpread  our  opi- 
nions, and  to  have  others  take  the  fame 
courfes  with  us.  Should  I  allow  you  to  be 
as  intent  on  this,  as  any  of  your  acquaint- 
ance are;  yet,  pray,  cpnfider  what  you  may 
expeft,  when  you  ftand  alone,  or  when  a 
majority  is  againft  you — when  each  of  them 
relieves  the  other  in  an  attack  upon  you — 
when  this  attack  is,  day  after  day,  repeated 
— when  your  numerous  opponents  join  in 
applauding,  or  ftrengthening,  or  enlivening 
their  feveral  objeftions  to  your  fentiments  ; 
and  in  treating  whatever  you  can  urge  in 
your  defence,  as  abfurd,  or  weak  and  imper- 
tinent— when  your  peace  can  only  be  pur- 
chafed  by  your  filence — when  you  find,  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  bringing  thofe  you  de- 
light to  be  with  into  your  opinions,  that  they* 
confirm  each  other  in  oppofition  to  you,  and 
that  you  can  only  be  agreeable  to  them,  by- 
adopting  their  maxims,  and  conforming  to 
their  manners. 

It  is  next  to  be  confidered,  what  you 
may  fear  from  an  intimacy  with  the  immoral, 
when  they  muft  look  upon  themfelves  to  be 
reproached  by  fuch  of  their  acquaintance,  as 
will  not  concifr  with  them  in  their  exceffes; 
They  cannot  but  do  this ;  becaufe  all  who 
feek  either  to  make  them  alter  their  manners, 
or  to  weaken  their  influence  upon  others, 
charge  them  with  what  is,  really,  the  higheft 
reproach  to  them;  and  becaufe  they  are  fen- 
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ilble,  that  the  arguments  likelieft  to  be  ufed 
fcy  any  one  for  his  not  complying  with  them, 
?re  grounded  on  the  mi/chief  6^  their  conduft, 
or  on  its/ol/j.  Regard  then  yourfelf,  as  in 
their  place.  Reflect  how  you  would  behave 
towards  the  man  whofe  opinion  of  you  was, 
that  you  acted  either  a  very  criminal,  or  a 
very  imprudent  part:  refiefl,  I  fay,  how 
you  would  behave  tovyards  the  perlbn  thus 
judging  of  you,  if  you  wifhed  to  preferve  a 
familiarity  with  him,  but  yet  was  refolved 
to  perfift  in  your  notions  and  practice.  You, 
certainly,  would  try  every  method  to  remove 
his  diilafte  of  them ;  you  would  colour  them 
as  agreeably  as  you  poffibly  could;  you 
would  fpare  no  pains  to  weaken  every  objec- 
tion, he  could  have  to  them — you  would,  in 
your  turn,  attack  his  maxims  and  manners  ; 
you  would  feek  to  convince  him  upon  v/hat 
flight  grounds  he  preferred  them  to  yours — 
you  would  apply  to  every  artifice,  that  could 
give;  them  the  appearance  of  being  lefs  de- 
ienfibie,  or  that  could  incline  him  to  over- 
look what  might  be  urged  in  fheir  defence. 

And  if  this  might  naturally  be  fuppofed 
the  part  you  would  aft  towards  others ;  you 
ought  to  expeft  that  they,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  would  behave  alike  towards  you. 
But  can  you  think  it  prudent  to  let  them  try, 
with  what  fuccefs  they  may  proceed  ?  Would 
iiot  caution  be  your  moft  effeftual  fecurity  ? 
Would  it  not  be  the  wifeft  method  of  pro- 
viding for  your  fafety,  to  keep  out  of  the 
■way  of  danger  ? 

You  are,  further,  to  look  upon  thofe, 
from  aflbciating  with  v.hom  I  would  diffuade 
you,  as  extremely  folicitous  to  be  kept  in 
Countenance.  The  vicious  well  know,  to 
Low  many  objeftions  their  conduft  is  liable : 
they  are  fenfible,  to  what.efteem  good  morels 
are  entitled,  what  prr/i/e  they  claitn,  and 
what  they,  in  the  moft  corrupt  times, 
rceei've. 

Virtue  is  fo  much  for  the  intereft  of  man- 
kind, that  there  can  never  be  a  general 
agreement,  to  deny  all  manner  of  applaufe 
to  the  practice  of//;  fuch  numbers  are  made 
fufFerers  by  a  departure  from  its  rules,  that 
there  are  few  crimes,  which  meet  not  with 
an  extenfive  cenfure. 

You  have  long  fmce  leam'd  it  to  be  the 
language  of  paganifm  itfelf,  that 

"  All,  who  ::iA  contrary  to  what  the 
"  reafon  of  things  requires — who  do  what 
**  is  hurtful  to  themfelves  or  others,  muft 
♦'  fland  felf-condemned  :"  and  you  cannot 
want  to  be  informed,  in  what  light  they  are 
feen  by  thofc  who  do  not  ihare  their  guilt. 
The   e/iJeavour,    tiicreibve,    of    fuch   men. 


while  they  are  without  any  purpofe  of 
amendment,  wiilj  unque|tionabiy,  be,  to 
make  their  caufe  as  fpecious  as  poffible,  by 
engaging  many  in  its  defence  •  and  to  {ilencc  u 
cenfure,  by  the  danger,  that  would  arife  i 
from  the  numbers  it  would  provoke.  The 
motives  to  this  endeavour,  when  duly  re- 
fietled  on,  will  fully  fatisfy  us,  with  what 
zeal  it  muft  be  accompanied ;  and  it  may- 
well,  tJierefore,  alarm  all,  on  whom  its  power 
is  likely  to  be  tried — may  well  induce  them 
to  conlider  ferioufly,  what  they  have  to  fear 
from  it,  how  much  their  virtue  may  fuifer 
by  it. 

I  will  conclude  this  with  a  fticrt  ftory  of 
the  Poet  Dante,  for  which  Bayle  quotes  Pe- 
trarch. Among  other  vifits  made  by  Dante, 
after  his  banilbment  from  Florence,  one  was 
to  the  then  much-famed  Can,  Prince  of 
Verona. 

Can  treated  him,  at  firft,  with  great  civi- 
lity ;  but  this  did  not  laft  :  and  by  the  little 
complaifance  at  length  fhewn  .the  Poet,  he 
plainly  perceived  that  he  ceafed  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable gueft. 

Scholars,  it  feems,  were  not  Ca7i's  fa- 
vourites— he  liked  thofe  much  better,  who 
ftudied  to  divert  him  ;  and  ribaldry  was 
by  no  means  the  difcourfe  that  leatt  pleafed 
him.  Sufpeding  that  this  did  not  raife 
Dante'i  opinion  of  him,  he  one  day  took, 
occafion  to  fingle  out  the  moft  obnoxious 
of  the  libertine  crew,  that  he  entertained ; 
and,  after  high  praifes  given  the  man,  turn- 
ing to  Dante,  he  faid,  I  -wonder  how  it  is, 
that  this  mad  fellow  is  beloved  by  us  all,  as 
giving  us  the  pleafure  which,  really,  we  do 
not  find  in  your  company,  wife  as  you  are 
thought  to  be. 

Sir,  anfwered  the  Poet,  you  would  not 
tvonder  at  this,  if  you  coniidered,  that  our 
love  of  any  proceeds  from  their  manners  be- 
ing fuitable,  and  their  difpofitions  fimilar,  to 
our  own.  Dean  Bolton, 

§  128.     Letter     VIL 
Sir, 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  propofe  ta 
your  confideration,  as  a  diffuafive  from  affo- 
ciating  with  the  vicious ;  and  it  is — The 
way,  in  which  they,  ordinarily,  feek  to  cor- 
rupt thofe,  with  whom  they  converfe. 

The  logic  of  the  immoral  contributes  but 
little  to  increafe  their  numbers,  in  comparifon 
of  what  they  effeft  by  raillery  and  ridicule. 
This  is  thtw  firengfh  ;  they  are  fenfible  of  its 
being  fo ;  and  you  may  be  allured  that  it 
will  be  exerted  againft  you.  There  is  liO- 
thing  that  cannot  be  jelled  with  ;  and  there 
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is  nothing  that  we,  univerfally,  bear  worfe, 
than  to  be  made  the  jeft  of  any. 

What  reafoning  on  moral  fubjefts  may 
not  have  its  force  evaded  by  a  man  of  wit 
and  humour ;  and  receive  a  turn,  that  fliall 
induce  the  lefs  confiderate  to  flight  it,  as 
weak  and  inconclufive  ?  The  moft  becom- 
ing pradice — that  which  is  moft  our  duty, 
and  the  importance  of  which  to  our  prefent 
welfare  is  moft  evident,  a  lively  fancy  eafily 
places  in  a  ridiculous  view,  and  thereby 
brings  it  into  an  utter  negleft. 

That  reverence  of  the  Deity,  which  the 
beft  both  ancient  and  modern  writers  have 
fo  ftrongly  recommended — which  the  wor- 
thieft  men  in  every  age  have  fo  carefully 
cxprefled — which  any  obfervation  of  nature, 
any  attention  to  our  own  frame,  fails  not  to 
inculcate,  is  yet,  by  being  reprefented  under 
the  garb  of  fuperftition  or  fanaticifm,  feen 
among  us  to  fuch  difadvantage,  that  many, 
our  military  gentlemen  efpecially,  appear  to 
take  a  pride  in  fhewing  themfelves  diverted 
of  it. 

Conjugal  iidelit}',  though  of  fuch  moment 
to  the  peace  of  families — to  their  intereft — 
to  the  profpcrity  of  the  commonwealth,  that, 
by  the  laws  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  regulated 
ftates,  the  fevereft  punifhment  has  been  in- 
flifted  on  the  violation  of  it,  is,  neverthelefs, 
by  the  levity,  with  which  fome  have  treated 
it,  fo  much,  at  prefent,  flighted,  that  the 
adulterer  is  well  received :  Women,  who 
would  think  it  the  grofleft  affront  to  have 
their  virtue  queftioned,  who  affeft  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  ftrideft  obfervers  of  decorum, 
fhui}  him  not — fhew  hiin  theutmoftcomplai- 
fance.  W^hatever  diflionour,  in  this  cafe, 
falls  on  any,  it  accrues  v/holly  to  the  injured 
perfon. 

Can  you  affign  a  better  reafon,  why  the 
intemperate,  among  the  meaner  people,  have 
fo  prodigiouily  increafed  their  numbers,  than 
the  banter  they  ufe  towards  fuch  as  they 
meet  with  difpofed  to  fobriety,  —  the 
mockery,  with  which  they  treat  it, — the 
fongs  and  catches,  with  which  they  are  fo 
plentifully  provided,  in  deriiion  of  it  ? 

I  cannot  give  you  the  very  terms  of 
Lord  Shaftejhurj,  as  I  have  not  his  works; 
-but  I  think  I  may  be  certain  there  is  an 
obfervation  in  them  to  this  effeft — That, 
♦*  had  the  enemies  to  Chriftianity  expofed 
"  its  firft  profeflbrs,  not  to  wild  beafts,  but 
^?  to  ridicule,  their  endeavours  to  ftop  its 
*•  progrefs  might  have  had  very  different 
*'  Jaccefs  fi-om  what  they- experienced." 

Had  the  wit  of  man  been  only  concerned 
il^  ^he  fpreading  that  religion,  1  believe  the 


conjefture  well  founded.  But  this  fuccefs 
could  no  more  have  aftefted  the  truth  of  that 
religion,  than  it  leffens  the  worth  of  a  public 
fpirit,  of  honefty,  of  temperance,  that  fo 
many  have  been  laughed  out  of  them — that 
the  jeft  made  of  them  has  occafioned  their 
being  fo  rare  among  us. 

The  author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  gives 
the  true  charafter  of  his  JS'cwgate  tribe,  whea 
he  exhibits  them  ludicrous  on  all  pretences 
to  virtue,  and  thus  hardening  each  other  in 
their  crimes.  It  was  the  moft  effectual 
means  to  keep  up  their  fpirits  under  their 
guilt,  and  may  well  be  judged  the  likeliefl: 
method  of  bringing  others  to  ihare  it. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,"  fays  a  late 
writer,  "  had  the  art  of  turning  perfons  of 
"  things  into  ridicule,  beyond  any  man  of 
•'  the  age.  He  poffeffed  the  young  King 
*'  [Charles  IL]  with  very  ill  priociples, 
"  both  as  to  religion  and  morality,  and  with 
"  a  very  mean  opinion  of  his  father,  whofe 
"  ftifthefs  was,  with  him,  a  fubjeft  of 
"  raillery."  It  is  elfewhere  obferved,  that, 
to  make  way  for  the  ruin  of  tlie  Lord  Cla- 
rendon,  "  He  often  acted  and  mimicked 
"  him  in  the  King's  prefence,  walking- 
"  ftately  with  a  pair  of  bellows  before  him, 
*'  for  the  purfe,  and  Colonel  Titus  carrying 
"  a  fire-fnovel  on  his  fhoulder,  for  the  mace; 
"  with  which  fort  of  banter  and  farce  the 
*'  King  was  too  much  delighted." 

Such  are  the  impreffions,.to  the  difparage- 
ment  of  the  beft  things,  and  of  the  beft  men, 
thatmay  bemadebyburlefqueand  buffoonrv : 
They  can  deftroy  the  efficacy  of  the  wifell 
precepts,  and  the  nobleft  examples. 

The  Monarch  here  fpoken  of  may,  per-, 
haps,  be  thought  as  ill-difpofed  as  the  worft 
of  his  favourites ;  and  rather  humoured, 
than  corrupted,  by  the  fport  they  made  withi 
all  that  is,  ordinarily,  held  ferious.  Were 
this  admitted  to  be  true  of  him — Were  we 
to  fuppofe  his  natural  depravity  not  height- 
ened by  any  thing  faid  or  done  before  hinij, 
in  deriiion  of  virtue  or  the  virtuous ;  yet  the 
effefts  of  his  being  accuftomed  to  fuch  re- 
prefentations  may  be  looked  upon  as  ex- 
tremely mifchievous ;  when  we  may,  fo 
probably,  attribute  to  them  the  loofe  he 
gave  to  his  natural  depravity — the  little  de- 
corum he  obferved — that  utter  careleflhefs 
to  fave  appearances,  whence  fo  much  hurt 
enfued  to  the  morals  of  his  people,  and 
whereby  he  occafioned  fuch  diftraction  in  his 
affairs,  fo  weakened  his  authority,  fo  entirely 
loft  the  affeftions  of  the  beft  of  his  fuhje<fis ; 
and  whence  that  he  did  not  experience  ftill 
worfe  confequcnccs,  may  be  afcribed  to  a 
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concurrence  of  circuraftances,  in  which  his 
prudence  had  no  (hare. 

The  weaknefs  of  an  argument  may  be 
clearly  fhewn— The  arts  of  the  fophifter  may 
be  deteded,  and  the  fallacy  of  his  reafoning 
demonft  rated— To  the  moft  fubtile  objedions 
there  may  be  given  fatisfadory  anfwers  :  but 
there  is  no  confuting  raillery — the  acuteft 
logician  would  be  filenced  by  a  Merry 
Andre'W, 

It  is  to  no  manner  of  purpofe  that  we 
haAT  reajon  on  our  fide,  when  the  laugh  is 
againft  us :  and  how  eafy  is  it,  by  playing 
with  our  w^ords — by  a  quibble — by  the 
loweft  jeft,  to  excite  that  laugh  ! 

When  the  company  is  difpofed  to  attack 
your  principles  with  drollery,  no  plea  for 
them  is  attended  to  ;  the  more  ferious  you 
fhew  yourfelf  in  their  defence,  the  more 
fcope  you  give  to  the  mirth  of  your  oppo- 
nents. 

How  well  foever  we  have  informed  our- 
felves  of  the  motives  to  a  right  conduft, 
thefe.  motives  are  not  attended  to,  as  often 
as  we  aft  :  our  ordinary  praftice  is  founded 
on  the  irapreffion,  that  a  former  confidera- 
tion  of  them  has  made ;  which  impreifion  is 
very  liable  to  be  weakened — wants  frequently 
to  be  renewed  in  the  fame  way,  that  it  was 
at  firft  produced. 

When  we  continually  hear  our  virtue 
banter'd  as  mere  prejudice,  and  our  notions 
of  honour  and  decorum  treated,  as  the  fole 
effeds  of  our  pride  being  dexteroufly  flatter- 
ed— When  our  piety  is  frequently  fubjefting 
us  to  be  derided  as  childifhly  timorous,  or 
abfurdly  fuperftitious ;  we  foon  know  not 
how  to  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  we  are  not 
more  fcrupulous  than  we  need  to  be  ;  we  be- 
gin to  quefiion,  whether,  in  iettling  the  ex- 
tent of  our  ohligatio7ts,  we  have  fufiiciently 
confulted  the  imperfeSlions  of  our  nature — 
whether  omt  judgment  is  without  its  bias  from 
our  fears. 

Let  our  ferioufnefs  be  exhibited  to  us  in 
that  odd  figure,  which  wit  and  humour  can 
eafily  give  it ;  we  {hall  be  infenfibly  led  to 
judge  of  it,  according  to  its  appearance,  as 
thus  overcharged  ;  and  under  the  difadvan- 
tage,  in  which  it  is  fhewn  us :  we  (hall,  firft, 
feem  unconcerned  at  the  greater  liberties 
that  others  take,  and,  by  degrees,  proceed  to 
take  the  very  fame  ourfelves. 

The  perfon,  whom  we  moft  highly  and 
juftly  honoured,  if  the  bufFoonry  of  our  com- 
panions were  conftantly  levelled  at  him, 
woulj  foon  have  his  worth  overlooked  by 
us ;  and,  though  we  might  not  be  brought 
to  think  of  him  as  contemptibly,  as  they  ap- 


peared to  do,  our  reverence  of  him  would 
certainly,  at  length  abate,  and  both  his  ad- 
vice and  example  have  much  lefs  influence 
upon  us. 

Of  this  you  (hall  have  an  inftance  in  my 
next. 

I  will  here  only  add  what  Jamblkkus 
mentions  as  praftifed  by  Pythagoras,  before 

he  admitted  any  into    his    fchool He 

enquired,  ♦'  Who  were  their  intimates" — 
juftly  concluding,  that  they,  who  could  like  i 
bad  companions,  would  not  be  much  pro-  j 
fited  by  his  inftruftions.  Dean  Bolton.       ! 

§  129.    Letter    VIIL 
Sir, 

What  follows  will  difcharge  the  promife, 
which  I  made  you  at  the  conclufion  of  my 
laft. 

S.  was  the  oracle  of  his  county ;  to 
whatever  point  he  turned  his  thoughts,  he 
foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  He  entered, 
indeed,  fo  early  upon  bufinefs,  that  he  had 
little  time  tor  books;  but  he  had  read  thofe, 
which  beft  deferved  his  perufal,  and  his 
memory  was  the  faithful  repofitory  of  their 
contents. 

The  helps,  that  he  had  not  received  from 
reading,  he  had  abundantly  fupplied  the 
want  of,  by  obfervation  and  converfation. 

The  compafs  of  his  knowledge  was  amaz- 
ing. There  was  fcarce  any  thing,  of  which 
one  in  his  ftation  ought  to  be  informed, 
wherein  he  appeared  to  be  ignorant.  Long 
experience,  great  fagacity,  a  ready  appre- 
henfion,  a  retentive  memory,  the  refort  to 
him  of  all  forts  of  people,  from  whom  any 
thing  could  be  learned,  and  an  intimacy 
with  fome  of  the  worthieft  perfons  of  every 
profeflion,  enabled  him  to  fpeak  on  moft 
points  with  fuch  juftnefs  and  copioufnefs,  as 
might  induce  yoi  .0  conclude,  upon  lirft 
being  with  him,  that  the  topic,  on  which  his 
difcourfe  turned,  was  what  he  had  particu- 
larly and  principally  attended  to.  Though- 
he  owned  himfelf  never  to  have  fo  much  as 
look'd  into  the  writings  of  atheifts  or  deifts ; 
yet,  from  the  promifcuous  company  he  had. 
been  obliged  to  keep,  and  the  freedom,  with 
which  all  fpoke  their  fentiments  to  him, 
there  was  not,  perhaps,  a  material  objeftion 
to  the  chriftian  religion,  of  which  he  was  not 
apprifed,  and  which  he  had  not  well  confi- 
dered. 

Senfible  of  his  ftrength,  and  ever  defirous 
to  ufe  it  in  the  beft  of  caufes — in  the  fer- 
vice  of  that  truth,  which  operates  on  men's 
praftice,  and  would,  if  attended  to,  reftify 
it  throughout  3  he  did  not  difcoui:age  the 

moft 
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i  moft  free  fpeakers  :  he  calmly  and  willingly 
j  heard  what  they  could  fay  againft  his  faith, 
j  while  they  u  fed  reafon  and  argument;  but 
I  drollery  and  jefl:  he  failed  not,  though  with 
j  great  good-humour,  to  reprove,  as  a  fpecies 
:  of  mifreprefcntation — as  a  fure  evidence, 
I  that  truth  was  not  fought — as  an  artifice,  to 
!  which  none  would  apply,  who  were  not  con- 
i  fcious  of  their  weaknefs,  who  did  not  defpair 
'of  fupporting  their  notions  by  rational 
proofs. 

Virtue  and  true  religion  had  not,  perhaps, 
an  abler  advocate  than  this  gentleman  ;  but 
whatever  fervice  his  tongue  might  do  them, 
his  manners,  certainly,  did  them  far  greater : 
he  convinced  you  of  their  excellency^  by  ex- 

!  hibiting  to  your   fenfes  their  effeB: he 

j  left  you  no  room  to  queftion  how  amiable 
!  they  were,  when  it  was  from  their  influence 
j  upon  him,  that  he  fo  much  engaged  your 
!  eltcem  and  affedion  ;  he  proved  undeniabl}-, 
I  how  much  they  Ihould  be  our  care,  by  being 
i  himfelf  an  inrtance,  how  much  they  contri- 
[  buted  to  our  happhiefs. 

Never,  certainly,  did  piety  fit  eafier  upon 

\  any  m.an Never,  perhaps,  was  any  man 

;  more  efteemed  by  the  very  perfons,  between 
j  whofe  pradice  and  his  there  was  the  wideft 
!  difference. 

I  The  fuperior  talents  he  difcover'd,  and 
I  his  readinefs  to  employ  them  for  the  beneiit 
I  of  all,  who  applied  to  him,  engaged  alike 
i  their  admiration  and  their  love. 
I  The  obligations,  conferred  by  him,  ob- 
tained the  height  of  complaifance  towards 
his/o;/.  Invitations  were  made  the  youth 
from  all  quarters ;  and  there  was  not  a  young 
man  of  any  figure  near  him,  who  was  not 
introduced  to  him,  and  direded  to  pay  him 
particular  civility.  They,  who  fought  to 
attach  him  clofeit  to  them  by  covfulting  his 
humour,  were  never  without  their  arguments 
for  licenji?!g  it,  "  True  it  was,  this  or  that 
••  ptirfuit  might  not  be  to  the  tafte  of  his 
**  father;  but  neither  did  it  fuit  his  years — 
*•  When  he  was  a-jomg  man,  he,  undoubt- 
*'  edly,  afted  as  one ;  he  took  the  diverfions, 
"  allowed  himfelf  in  the  gratifications,  to 
•*  which  youth  inclines :  no  wonder  that  he 
"  fhould  now  cenfure  what  he  could  not 

*'  relifh that   he    Ihould    condemn  the 

•*  draught,  which  his  head  could  not  bear, 
*'  and  be  indifferent  to  the  features,  which 
**  he  could  not  diftinguifn  without  his  fpec- 
"  tacles." 

When  this  kind  of  language  had  abated 
the  reverence,  due  to  fo  excellent  an  in- 
ftrudor,  the  buiibon  interpofed  ftili  further 
to  weaken  his  influences  gave  an  air  of  af- 
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fedlation  to  his  decorum— of  hypocrify  to 
his  ferioufnefs— of  timoroufnefs  to  his  pru- 
dence—of avarice  to  his  wife  ceconomy— 
burlefqued  the  ad'vice,  that  he  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  give,  the  arguments  with  which 
he  was  likely  to  fupport  it,  and  the  reproof. 
he  would  naturally  ufe,  when  he'did  not  fee' 
a  difpofition  to  follow  //. 

Soon  as  the  young  man  had  attained  die 
age,  at  which  the  law  fuppofes  M^fufficieutly 
difcnct,  he  exprefled  a  moft  earneft  defire  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  appearing  fo.  Re- 
peated promifes  were  made,  that  if  a  proper 
allowance  was  fettled  on  him,  and  leave 
given  him  to  chufe  a  place  of  abode,  there 
fhould  not  be  the  leaft  mifmanagement ;  the 
income  afligned  him  fhould  anfwer  everr 
article  of  expence. 

The  fon's  importunity  was  feconded  by 
the  fond  mother's,  and  their  joint  folicita- 
tions  prevailed.  The  youth  was  now  ac 
ceffible,  at  all  times,  to  the  moft  profligate 
ot  his  acquaintance  :  and  one  part  of  their 
entertainment  ufually  was,  to  {tt  his  ex- 
cellent father's  maxims  and  manners  in  the 
moft  difad^antageous  light.  This  failed  not 
to  bring  on  a  difregard  to  both— fo  entire  a 
difregard  to  them,  that  the  whore  and  the 
card-table  took  up  all  the  hours,  which  die 
bottle  relieved  not. 

Thus  fell  the  heir  of  one  of  the  worthieft 
of  our  countrymen! -It  was  to  no  purpofe, 
that  fuch  an  admirable  example  had  been  fee 
him  by  the  perfon,  he  was  moft  likely  to 
regard— that  fuch  particular  care  had  been 
taken  to  reafon  him  into  a  difcharge  of  his' 
duty— that  he  had  been  prefent,  when  the 
moft  fubtle  advocates  for  irreligion  either 
were  filenced,  or  induced  to  acknowledee 
their  principles  to  be  much  lefs  defenfible. 
than  they  had  hitherto  thought  them.  None 
of  the  imprefhons  of  what  had  been  done  for 
him,  or  faid  to  him,  or  had  pafTed  before 
him,  could  hold  out  againft  ridicule ;  it  ef- 
faced every  trace  of  them,  and  prepared  hixn 
to  be  as  bad,  as  his  worft  companions  could 
be  inclined  to  make  him.  How  oreat  a 
neglea  of  him  enfued !  They  who  had 
laugh 'd  him  out  of  the  reverence  due  to  his 
parent's  worth,  rendered  him  foon  defpifcd 
by  all,  whofe  efteem  could  profit  or  CTedit 
him ;_  and  he  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
conftitution,  when  but  in  the  25th  of  luj 
^ge.  Dean  Bolton. 

S  130.    Letter     IX. 
Sir, 

My  laft  gave  you  a  melancholy  inftancf 
of  the  hurt,  done  by  ridicule  to  the  heir  of  a 

moft 
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no 

moft  worthy  man,  not  many  miles  from  you. 
"What  influence  it  had  towards  the  condem- 
nation of  him,  to  whom  the  epithet  oi  di--vine 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  applied, 
than  to  any  one,  who  ever  lived  under  the 
fole  guidance  of  reafon,  has  long,  you  know, 
been  matter  of  difpute.  I  will  only  ohferve, 
concerning  the  comic  writer's  ridicule  of 
Socrates 

1 .  That,  when  fuch  a  reprefentation  could 
be  made  of  fo  excellent  a  per/on,  it  demon- 
ftrates,  that  no  degree  of  nxjorth  can  fecure 
any  perfon  from  any  attempt  to  deftroy  his 
credit ;"  and  that  they,  whofe  capacities  fully 
enable  them  to  difcern  this  nvorth,  may  be 
its  fpitefuUeft  enemies,  and  bend  their  wits 
to  difparage  it- 

2.  That,  when  fuch  a  reprefentation 
could  be  made  by  a  man  of  good  parts,  with 
any  confidence  of  fuccefs,  it  is,  further,  an 
evidence  of  the  probability,  that  the  higheft 
and  moft  jull  reputation  may  fuffer  from 
ridicule,  and  that  it  may  bring  into  contempt 
what  is  entitled  to  the  greateft  efteem  and 
honour 

3.  That  if  the  Athenians  were  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  means  ufed  to  leflen  the 
charader  of  this  ornament,  not  only  to  his 
country,  but  his  fpecies,  as  to  render  the  in- 
terpofition  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  ftate 
jieceffar7,  to  prevent  the  poet's  abufe  from 
meeting  with  all  the  fuccefs,  he  promifed 
himfelt  in  it ;  we  are  fully  taught,  what  may 
be  the  pernicious  effeds  of  ingenious  drollery 
— how  much  it  may  weaken  the  force  of  any 
inftruftion,  or  any  example. 

Where  violent  methods  are  purfued,  in 
order  to  withdraw  us  from  any  religious 
praSike  or  opinion ;  they  who  thus  oppofe  it 
(liewing  thereby,  that  they  look  upon  //  as 
fomewhat  of  great  importance,  teach  us  to 
do  the  fame  ;  and  often  increafe  our  attach- 
ment to  // — render  us  more  earnefs:  about  //, 
than  we  othenvife  fhould  have  been.  But 
where  fuch  praBice  or  opitiion  is  treated  as  a 
matter  of  jell — where  it  meets  with  all  the 
flight  that  fcoffing  and  laughter  can  exprefs, 
we  fcarcely  know  how  to  preferve  our  regard 
to  it,  as  a  thing  of  much  confequence ;  and 
from  efteeming  it  of  little  moment,  we  eafily 
proceed  to  judge  it  of  none  at  all. 

Th&  force  that  is  offered  us,  on  account  of 
our  perfuafion,  either  occafions  fuch  anaver- 
fion  from  him,  who  applies  to  it,  as  prevents 
his  having  any  influence  upon  us;  or  engages 
ij3  in  fo  careful  an  attention  to  the  grounds, 
upon  which  v/e  forrr.ed  oar  judgment,  as 
iixL's  us  in  the  rcfolution  not  to  alter  it.  But 
vr  h;:a  all  pafTes  under  the  appearance  of  good 
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humour — when  only  mirth  and  pleafantry  i 
are  exerted  againft  us,  we  neither  contraft 
that  hatred  towards  thofe,  by  whom  we  arc 
thus  treated,  which  will  be  our  fecurity  from 
any  bad  impreffions  they  can  make  upon  us ; 
nor  are  we  excited  to  any  examination  of ' 
our  principles,  that  can  confirm  us  in  them,  \ 
The  freedom  which  our  companions  ufe,  in 
fporting  with  what  we  have  hitherto  rever- 
enced, will  tempt  us  to  conclude,  that  its 
importance  is  far  from  being  obvious  ;  nor, 
indeed,  can  it  fail,  unlefs  our  minds  liave  a 
more  than  ordinary  firmnefs,   to   raife    at 
length  fome  doubt  in  us,  whether  we  have 
not  been  too  fanciful  or  toocredulous.  And  as 

"  The  woman,  who  deliberates,  is  loft," 
we  may  fear  the  man  will  be  fo  likewife, 
who  fuffers  himfelf  to  queftion,  how  well 
founded  his  ferioufnefs  is,  merely  becaufe 
his  affociates  are  continually  deriding  it. 

Would  you  not,  induftrioully,  keep  out 
ot  the  way  of  thofe,  who  had  power  to  tor- 
ture you,  and  whom  you  knew  ready  to  do 
it,  if  you  would  not  be  guided  by  them, 
but  was  determined  to  think  and  aft,  as  your 
own  reafon  fhould  diredl  ?     Believe  me.  Sir, 
the  fcoffer  fhould  be  as  much  fhunned  by 
the  friend  to  virtue,  as  the  inquifitor  by  the 
friend  of  truth.     Whoever  would  attain  or 
preferve  a  jufl  fenfe  of  his  duty,  fhould  have^ 
as  little  intercourfe  as  poffible.  with  thofe) 
who  would  difcourage  fmcerity — who  would 
oppofe  it,  either  by  the  faggot,  or  the  fair, 
*  of  Smithjield.     A  very  uncommon  refolu-. 
tion  is  required  to  be  rteady  to  the  princi-  • 
pies,  from  avowing  which  we  muft  expeft  to 
be  the  heroes  in  a  farce ;  though  we  need 
not  apprehend  that  it  will  make  us  viftim*.' 
to  the  flames. 

What  your  temper  may  be,  I  cannot  af- 
firm ;  but  I  really  think  that,  with  great 
numbers,  drollery  is  not  only  a  fpecies  of 
perfecution,  but  the  moft  dangerous  kind 
of  it :  they  would  as  foon  be  fcourged,  aa 
mocked ;  be  burthened  with  the  crofs,  as 
habited  with  the  purple.  You  can  fcarcely  be 
enough  aware  of  the  rifk  you  run  from  being 
jefted  with,  as  a  vifionary  or  a  bigot — as  one 
of  much  whim,  or  very  little  penetration. 

But  enough  of  the  inducements,  that  vi<« 
tious  companions  would  be  under  to  corrupt 
you,  and  the  means  they  would  ufe  to  do  it. 

The  care  you  fhall  take,  in  the  choice  of 
your  company,  will  be  the  fubjeft  of  but  one. 
letter  more  from  Dea 


*  Batthokmeio  fair,  <jurlng  which  plays  and 
farces  were  formerly,  from  morni»g  to  night,  the 
entertainment  of  the  populace. 
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1 3 1 »    Letter    X. 


Sir, 


All  I  have  to  add,  on  what  has  lately 
been  the  fubjeft  of  my  correlpondence  with 
you,  will  be  contained  in  this  letter,  I  will 
not  lengthen  it,  by  apologizing  for  it. 

Might  I  fuppofe  you  fo  tortified  by  a 
right  difpofition,  a  wife  education,  good 
fenfe,  and  a  thorough  knoiVledge  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  the  praftice  enjoined  by 
your  religion,  that  every  attempt  to  corrupt 
your  morals  would  mifcarry ;  this  hurt, 
however,  you  would  be  fure  to  find  from 
being  much  in  the  company  of  vicious  men, 
that  you  would  be  lefs  careful  to  become 
emme7itly  'virtuous — you  would  be  lefs  careful 
to  fulfil  your  obligations,  than  you  other- 
wife  would  be.  While  you  faw  others  fo 
much  v/orfe  than  yourfelf ;  you  would  not 
confider,  how  much  better  you  ought  to  be, 
than  you  at  prefent  are — While  their  grofs 
faults  were  avoided,  you  would  not  confi- 
der, how  much  there  is  in  you,  that  ought 
to  be  amended. 

We  meafure  what  is,  in  any  way,  com- 
mendable, by  comparing  our  (hare  of  it 
with  that  of  our  neighbour  :  we  do  not  re- 
gard in  what  degree,  as  to  itfelf,  we  poiTefs 
the  good,  but  in  hov/  greater  a  degree  it  is 
poffeflTed  by  us,  than  by  others. 

Among  a  very  ignorant  people,  a  fcholar 
of  the  loweft  form  v/ill  pafs,  both  in  their 
and  his  own  judgment,  for  an  adept. 

You  would,  1  am  fure,  pronotince  of 
any  gentleman,  who  kept  mean  company, 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  his  ever  afting 
a  part,  which  would  greatly  credit  him : 
while  he  loved  to  be  chiefly  with  thofe, 
who  would  own,  and  do  homage  to,  his 
fiiperiority ;  you  would  think  him  by  no 
means  likely  to  cultivate  much  real  worth. 
And  were  it  to  be  faid,  that  you  fhould 
make  fuch  a  judgment  of  him,  not  becaufe 
of  any  impreffion  he  would  receive/rj»z  his 
compa7iions ,  but  becaufe  of  the  difpofition  he 
Ihewed  in  the  choice  of  them ;  1  fhould  be 
glad  to  know,  how  that  man  mufl:  be  thought 
affefted  towards  religion  and  virtue,  who 
could  be  willingly  prefent,  where  he  was 
fure,  that  they  would  be  grofsly  depreciated. 
Whoeve-r  could  bear  a  difparagement  of 
them,  muft  have  fo  little  fenfe  of  their 
worth,  that  we  may  jufi;ly  conclude  him  ill 
prepared  for  refifi:ing  the  attempt,  to  deprive 
them  wholly  of  their  influence  upon  him. 
And,  therefore,  we  may  as  fitly  determine, 
from  the  difpofition  evidenced  by  him  who 
keeps  bad  company,  what  his  morals  will  at 
length  be ;  as  we  can  determine  from  the 
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turn  of  mind,  .difcovered  by  one  who  keeps 
mean  company,  what  his  figure  in  the  world 
is  likely  to  be. 

Thofe  among  us, .  whofe  capacities  qualify 
them  for  the  moft  confiderable  attainment* 
—-who  might  raife  themfelves  to  an  equality 
with  the  heroes  in  literature, 'of  the  laft 
century,  fit  down  contented  with  the  fupe- 
riority  they  have  over  their  contemporaries 
— -acquiefce  in  furnifliing  a  bare  fpecimen  of 
what  they  could  do,  if  their  genius  were 
roufed,  if  they  were  to  exert  their  abilities. 
T.hey  regard  only  the  advantage  they  po/Teii 
over  the  idle  and  illiterate,  by  whom  they 
are  furrounded  ;  and  give  way  to  their  eafe, 
when  they  may  take  it ;  and  yet  appear  as 
confiderable  in  their  times,  as  the  learnci 
men,  we  moft  admire,  did  in  their  rffj>efft<u£ 
ages. 

How  many  could  I  mention,  to  whom 
nature  has  been  moft  liberal  of  her  endov^/- 
ments,  who  are  barely  in  the  lift  of  authors, 
who  have  only  writ  enough  to  fhew  ho-.r 
much  honour  they  would  have  done  their 
country,  had  their  application  been  called 
out,  and  yet  their  names  muft  have  been  no 
better  known  than  thofe  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, unlefs  their  diligence  had  equalled 
their  capacity. 

What  is  thus  notorioufly  true  of  literary 
defert,  is  equally  fo  of  moral :  the  perfons, 
to  whom  we  allot  a  greater  fhare  of  it,  than 
has  long  been  found  in  any  in  their  ftations, 
how  have  they  their  fenie  of  right  with- 
held from  exerting  itfelf,  by  the  "few  they 
meet  with  difpofed  to  animate  them  to  an/ 
endeavour  towards  correcting  the  general 
depravity — by  the  connexions  they  have 
with  fuch  numbers,  v/hofe  rule  is  their  in- 
clination—by that  utter  difregard  to  duty, 
which  they  fee  in  moft  of  thofe,  with  whom 
they  have  an  intercourfe. 

Alas !  in  the  very  beft  of  us,  a  conviclion 
of  what  becomes  us  goes  but  a  little  way,  in 
exciting  us  to  pradtife  it.  Solicitations  to 
be  lefs  obfervant  of  it  are,  from  fome  or 
other  quarter,  perpetually  offering  them- 
felves ;  and  are  by  no  means  likely  to  be 
withftood,  if  our  refolutions  are  not  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  wife  counfels  and  correfpondent 
examples  of  our  affociates. 

"  Behold  !  young  man— You  live  in  an 
«  age,  when  it  is  requifite  to  fortify  the 
"  niind  by  examples  of  conftancy." 

This  Tacitus  mentions  as  the  fp'eech  of  the 
admirable  Thra/ea  to  the  quajftor,  fent  to 
tell  him,  he  muft  4ie ;  and  by  whom  hf 
would  have  it  remarked,  with  what  com- 
pofure  he  died. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  it  onl}'  when  our  virtue  endangers 
our  life,  as  was  then  the  cafe,  that  {uch 
examples  are  wanted.  Wherever  there  is  a 
prevailing  corruption  of  manners ;  they  who 
would  aft  throughout  the  becoming  part, 
muft  be  animated  to  it  by  what  they  hear 
from,  and  fee  in,  others,  by  the  patterns  of 
integrity,  which  they  -have  before  them. 

We  are  eafily  induced  to  judge  fome 
deviation  from  our  rule  very  excufable; 
and  to  allow  ourfelves  in  it:  when  our 
droughts  are  not  called  off  from  our  own 
weaknefs  and  the  general  guilt :  but  while 
we  are  converfant  with  thofe,  whofe  con- 
duft  is  as  unfuitable,  as  our  own,  to  that  of 
the  multitude ;  we  are  kept  awake  to  a  fenfe 
of  our  obligations— our  fpirits  are  fupported 

we  feel  the  courage  t'hat  we  behold — we 

fee  what  can  be  done  by  fuch  as  fhare  our 
frail  nature ;  and  ^e  are  alhamed  to  ivaver, 
where  they  prfevere. 

Arijiotle  confiders  friendfhip  as  of  three 
kinds ;  one  arifing  from  virtue,  another 
from  pleafure,  and  another  from  intereft ; 
but  juftly  determines,  that  there  can  be  no 
true  friendfhip,  which  is  not  founded  in 
virtue. 

The  friendfhip  contrafted  from  pleafure, 
or  profit,  regards  only  the  pleafure  or  profit 
obtained  thereby;  and  ceafes,  when  thefe 
precarious  motives  to  it  fail :  but  that,  to 
which  virtue  gives  birth,  not  having  any 
accidental  caufe — being  without  any  de- 
pendence on  humour  or  intereft — arifing 
wholly  from  intrinfic  worth,  from  what  we 
are  in  ourfelves,  never  fluftuates,  operates 
fteadily  and  uniformly,  remains  firm  and 
uninterrupted,  is  lafting  as-our  lives.  That 
which  is  the  eflential  qualification  of  a 
friend,  fhould  be  the  chief  recommendation 
in  a  compafiiov.  If,  indeed,  we  have  any 
concern  for  real  worth ;  with  whom  fhould 
we  be  more  defirous  to  converfe,  than  with 
thofe,  who  would  accompany  us,  and  en- 
courage us,  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 

The  fame  writer,  mentioning  the  ufe, 
that  friends  are  of  to  us  in  every  part  of  life, 
remarks  the  benefit,  which  young  men  find 
from  them  to  be — "  That  they  keep  them 
"  in  their  duty." 

Had  he  thought,  that  any  thing  could 
have  been  urged  more  in  behalf  of  friend- 
fhip ;  he,  undoubtedly,  would  have  obferv- 
ed  it.  And  when  fuch  is  the  language  of 
fo  able  an  inftruftor,  and  of  one  who  guided 
himfelf  in  his  inflruftions  only  by  the  cer- 
tain, the  prefent  advantage,  that  would  at- 
tend a  conformity  to  them ;  the  lefTon  we 
have  heie  for  the  choice  ^f  compan/  rauil 
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appear  worthy  the  notice  even  of  thofe, 
who  will  have  no  other  guides,  but  reafoa. 
and  nature. 

If  to  .  keep  us  fteady  to  our  duty  be  the 
beft  office,  that  can  be  done  us — If  they, 
who  are  our  friends,  will  be  thus  ferviceable 
to  us— -If  the  virtuous  alone  can  be  our 
friends,  our  converfation  fhould  be  chiefly 
with  the  virtuous ;  all  familiarity  with  the 
vicious  fhould  be  avoided ;  we  fhould  con- 
fider  thofe,  who  would  deftroy  our  virtue, 
as  our  enemies — our  very  worll  enemies, 
whilft  endeavouring  to  deprive  us  of  the  :  \ 
greateft  blelTmg,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  '  ^5 
obtain.  Dean  Bolton. 

§  132.     On  hztemperance  in  Eating. 

S    E    C    T.       I. 

This  refpefts  the  quantity  of  our  food, 
or  the  kind  of  it :  if,-  in  either  of  thefe,  we 
have  no  regard  to  the  hurt  it  may  do  us, 
we  are  guilty  of  intemperance. 

From  tranfgrefTmg  in  the  quantity  of  our 
food  a  fpeedier  mifchief  enfues,  than  from 
doing  fo  in  the  quality  of  it ;  and  therein 
we   never    can   tranfgrefs,    without  being 
direftly  admonifhed  of  it,  by  our  very  con- 
flitution.     Our  meal  is  never  too  large,  but 
heavinefs  comes  on — the  load  on  our  ftomach     \ 
is  our  inftant  tormentor ;  and  every  repeti- 
tion of  our  fault  a  caution  to  us,  that  we     > 
do  not  any  more  thus  offend.     A  caution, 
alas,  how  unheeded  by  us! — Crammed  like 
an  Enghjhman,    was,   I  find,   a  proverbial,     i 
expreflion   in  Erafmus's   days — above    two 
hundred  years  ago. 

An  error  barely  in  the  kind  of  our  aliment 
gives  us,  frequently,  no  prefent  alarm ;  and, 
perhaps,  but  a  very  flight  one,  after  we 
have,  for  fome  years,  continued  in  it.  In 
the  vigour  of  youth,  fcarce  any  thing  we 
eat  appears  to  difagree  with  us  :  we  gratify 
our  palate  with  whatever  pleafes  it ;  feeling 
no  ill  confequence,  and  therefore  fearing 
none.  The  inconveniences,  that  we  do  not 
yet  find,  we  hope  we  fhall  always  efcape ; 
or  we  then  propofe  to  ourfelves  a  reftraint 
upon  our  appetite,  when  we  experience  the 
bad  effefts  of  indulging  it. 

With  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  our  food; 
that  may  be  no  excefs  in  one  man,  which 
may  be  the  moft  blameable  in  another: 
what  would  be  the  height  of  gluttony  in  us, 
if  of  a  weak  and  tender  frame,  may  be,  to 
perfons  of  much  ftronger  conflitutions, 
quite  temperate  meal,  1  he  fame  proportions 
of  food  can,  likewife,  never  fuit  fuch, 
have  in  thera  difpofitions  to  particular  dif- 
eafes,  and  fuch,   as  have  no  evils  of  that! 

nature^! 
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nature  to  guard  againfl: :  nor  can  they,  fur- 
ther, fuit  thofe,  who  are  employed  in  hard 
labour,  and  thofe,  who  live  wholly  at  their 
eafe — thofe,  who  are  frequently  ftirring  and 
in  aftion,  and  thofe,  whofe  life  is  fedentary 
and  iniiftive.  The  fame  man  may,  alfo,  in 
the  very  fame  quantity,  be  free  from,  or 
guilty  of,  excefs,  as  he  is  young  or  old — 
healthy  or  difeafed — as  he  accuftoms  his 
body  to  fatigue,  or  to  repofe. 

The  influence  that  our  food  has  upon  our 
health,  its  tendency  to  preferve  or  to  impair 
our  conftitution,  is  the  meafure  of  its  tem- 
perance or  excefs. 

It  may,  indeed,  fo  happen,  that  our  diet 
{hall  be,  generally,  very  fparing,  without 
allowing  us  any  claim  to  the  virtue  of  tem- 
perance ;  as  when  we  are  more  defirous  to 
fave  our  money,  than  to  pleafe  our  palates, 
and,  therefore,  deny  ourfelves  at  our  own 
table,  what  we  eat  with  greedinefs,  when 
we  feed  at  the  charge  of  others ;  as,  like- 
wife,  when  our  circumftances  not  permitting 
us,  ordinarily,  to  indulge  our  appetite,  we 
yet  fet  no  bounds  to  it,  when  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  it. 

He  is  the  temperate  man,  whofe  health 
directs  his  appetite— who  is  beft  pleafed  with 
what  beft  agrees  with  him — who  eats,  not 
to  gratify  his  tafte,  but  to  preferve  his  life — 
who  is  the  fame  at  every  table,  as  at  his 
own — who,  when  he  feaits,  is  not  cloyed  ; 
and  fees  all  the  delicacies  before  him,  -that 
luxury  can  accumulate ;  yet  preferves  a  due 
abftinence  amidft  them. 

The  rules  of  temperance  not  only  oblige 
us  to  abftain  from  what  mnjo  does,  or  what 
we  are  fure  foon  <will,  hurt  us :  we  offend 
againft  them,  when  we  avoid  not  whatever 
has  a  probability  of  being  hurtful  to  us. — 
They  are,  further,  tranigreffed  by  too  great 
nicety  about  our  food — by  much  foiicitude 
and  eagernefs  to  procure  what  we  moft  re- 
lifh — hy  freqziefitly  eating  to  fatiety. 

We  have  a  letter  remaining  of  an  heathen, 
who  was  one  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons  in 
an  age  diftinguiflied  by  the  great  men  it 
produced,  in  which  he  exprelfes  how  un- 
eafy  it  made  him,  to  be  among  thofe,  who 
placed  no  fmall  part  of  their  happinefs  in  an 
elegant  table,  and  who  filled  themfelves 
twice  a  day. 

In  thus  defcribing  temperance,  let  me 
not  be  underftood  to  cenfure,  as  a  failure 
therein,  all  regard  to  the  food  that  beft 
pleafes  us,  when  it  is  equally  whoiefome 
with  other  kinds — v/hen  its  price  is  neither 
unfuitable  to  our  circumftances,  nor  very 
great — when  it  may  be  conveniently  pro- 


cured— when  we  are  not  anxious  about  it — 
when  we  do  not  frequently  feek  after  it— 
when  we  are  always  moderate  in  its  ufe. 

To  govern  our  appetite  is  neceftary ;  but, 
in  order  to  this,  there  is  no  neceffity  that 
we  fhould  always  mortify  it— that  we  fhould, 
upon  every  occafion,  confider  what  is  leall 
agreeable  to  us. 

Life  is  no  more  to  be  paffed  in  a  conftant 
felf-denial,  than  in  a  round  of  fenfual  enjoy- 
ments. We  fhould  endeavour,  that  it  may 
not  be,  at  any  time,  painful  to  us  to  deny 
ourfelves  what  is  improper  for  us  ;  and,  on 
that  as  v/ell  as  other  accounts,  it  is  moft 
fitting  that  we  fhould  frequently  pradlice 
felf-denial — that  we  fhould  often  forego 
v/hat  would  delight  us.  But  to  do  this  con- 
tinually, I  cannot  fuppofe  required  of  us ; 
becaufe  it  doth  not  feem  reafonable  to  think 
that  it  fhould  be  our  duty  wholly  to  debar 
ourfelves  of  that  food  which  our  palate  is 
formed  to  relifh,  and  which  we  are  fure  may 
be  ufed,  without  any  prejudice  to  our  vir- 
tue, or  our  health. 

Thus  much  may  fufHce  to  inform  us, 
when  v/e  incur  the  guilt  of  eating  intem- 
perately. 

The  diffuafives  from  it,  that  appear  of 
greateft  weight,  are  thefe : 

It  is  the  grofleft  abufe  of  the  gifts  of 
Providence. 

It  is  the  vileft  debafement  of  ourfelves. 
Our  bodies  owe  to  it  the  moft  painful 
difeafes,  and,  generally,  a  fpeedy  decay. 

It  frequently  interrupts  the  uie  of  our 
nobler  faculties,  and  is  fure,  at  length, 
greatly  to  enfeeble  them. 

The  ft  raits  to  which  it  often  reduces  us, 
occafion   our    falling   into   crimes,    which 
would,  otherwife,  have  been  our  utter  ab- 
horrence. Dean  Boltoii, 
§   '^11'     On  Intemperance  i}i  Eating. 
Sect.     11. 
To  confider,  firft,  excefs  in  our  food  as 
the  groffeft  abufe  of  the  gifts  of  providence. 
The  vaft  'variety  of  creatures,  with  which 
God  has  replenifned  the  earth — the  abun- 
dant provifion,  which  he  has  made  for  many 
of  them — the  care,  which  lie  has  taken  that 
each  fpecies  of  them  fhould  be  preferved — 
the  numerous  ccnvenidncies  they  adminifter 
to  us — the  pleafmg  change   of  food  they 
afford  us — the  fuitable  food  that  we  find, 
among  their   different   kinds,   to   different 
climates,  toour  different  ways  of  life,  ages, 
conftitutlons,  diilempers,  are,  certainly,  the 
moft  awakening  call  to  the  higheft  admira- 
tion, and  the  gratefuUeft/^^f,  of  the  divine 
I  wifdolK 
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wifdom  and  goodnefs.  This  fenfe  is  pro- 
perly expreffed,  by  the  due  application  of 
what  is  fo  gracioufly  afforded  us — by  the 
application  of  it  to  thefe  purpofes,  for  which 
it  was  inanifeftly  intended.  But  jiow  con- 
trary hereto  is  his  praftice,  who  lives  as  it 
were  but  to  eat,  and  confiders  the  liberality 
of  iprovidence  only  as  catering  for  his 
luxury!  What  mifchief  this  luxury  doth  us 
will  be  prefently  confidered;  and,  in  what- 
foever  degree  it  hurts  us,  we  to  iuch  a  de- 
gree abufe  oar  Maker's  bounty,  which  vtiip 
defign  our  good — which,  certainly,  is  dj- 
re<^ed  to  our  welfare.  Were  we,  by  in- 
dulging our  appetites,  only  to  make  our- 
lelves  lefs  fit  for  any  of  the  offices  of  life, 
only  to  become  lefs  capable  of  difcharging 
any  of  the  duties  of  our  ftation,  it  may  be 
made  evident,  that,  in  this  refpeft  likewife, 
our  ufe  of  the  Divine  beneficence  is  quite 
contrary  to  what  it  requires.  He  who  has 
appointed  us  our  bufinefs  here — who,  by 
our  peculiar  capacities,  has  fignified  to  us 
our  proper  employments,  thereby  difcovers 
to  us  how  far  merely  to  pleafe  ourfelves  is 
allovt-ed  us ;  and  that,  if  we  do  fo,  to  the 
hindrance  of  a  nobler  work,  it  is  oppoiing 
his  intention  ;  it  is  defeating  the  end  of  life, 
by  thofe  very  gifts,  which  were  beftowed  to 
carry  us  on  more  chearfully  towards  it. 

When  my  palate  has  a  large  fcope  for  its 
innocent  choice — when  I  ha\'e  at  hand  what 
may  moll  agreeably  recruit  m}^  If  rength,  and 
tvhat  is  moil  effectual  to  prcferveit;  how 
great  ingratitude  and  bafenefs  fhev/  them- 
feivcs  in  the  excefs,  which  pcr\erts  the  aim 
of  fo  much  kindnefs,  and  makes  that  to  be 
the  caufe  of  my  forgetting  with  what  view  I 
was  created,  vvhicli  ought  to  keep  me  ever 
mindful  of  it  I  As  the  bounty  of  Heaven  is 
one  of  the  flrongefl  moti^'es  to  a  reafotmble 
life,  how  guilty  are  we  if  we  abufe  it  to  the 
purpofes  of  2.  fenfiial !  Our  crime  muil  be 
highly  aggravated,  when  the  more  conveni- 
ences our  Maker  has  provided  for  us,  we 
are  fo  much  the  more  unmindful  of  the  talk 
he  has  enjoined  us — when  by  his  granting 
tis  what  may  fatisfy  our  appetite,  we  are 
induced  wholly  to  confult  it,  and  make  our- 
felves Haves  to  it. 

Let  intemperance  in  our  food  be  next 
confidered,  as  the  fliamefulleil  debafement 
of  ourfelves. 

Life,  as  we  have  been  wifely  tauoht  to 
conlider  it,  is  vwre  than  meat.  Man^Could 
nnt^  be  fent  into  the  world  but  for  quite 
diflbrent  purpofes,  than  merely  to  indulge 
liis  palate.  He  has  an  undcrfl'anding  given 
kira,  which  he  may  ;^reatly  improver  man) 


are  the  perfeftions,  which  he  is  qualified  tcf 
attain ;  much  good  to  his  fellow-creatures 
he  has  abilities  to  do  :  and  all  this  may  b« 
truly  faid  of  all  mankind;  all  of  us  maj 
improve  our  reafon,  may  proceed  in  virtue, 
may  be  ufeful  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
There  are  none,  therefore,  to  whom  it  is 
not  the  fouleii  reproach,  that  their  belly  is 
their  God — that  they  are  more  folicitous  to 
favour,  and  thereby  to  ftrengthen,  the  im- 
portunity of  their  appetite,  than  to  weaken 
and  mafter  it,  by  frequent  refiftance  and 
rcftraint.  The  reafonable  being  is  to  he 
always  under  the  influence  of  reafon ;  it  is 
his  excellence,  his  prerogative,  to  be  fo : 
whatever  is  an  hindrance  to  this  degrades 
him,  refledls  on  hi 3  difgrace  and  contempt. 
And  as  our  reafon  and  appetite  are  in  a 
conflant  oppofition  to  each  other,  there  is 
no  indulging  the  latter,  without  leflening 
the  power  of  the  former  :  If  our  appetite  is 
not  governed  by,  it  will  govern,  our  reafon, 
and  make  its  moft  prudent  fuggeltions,  its 
wifell  counfeis,  to  be  unheeded  and  flighted. 

The  fewer  the  wants  of  any  being  are, 
we  mufl  conlider  it  as  (o  much  the  mor« 
perfect;  fmce  thereby  it  is  lefs  dependent, 
and  has  lefs  of  its  happincfs  v/ithout  itfelf. 
When  ■i\e  raife  our  thoughts  to  the  Beings 
above  us,  v/e  cannot  but  attribute  to  the 
higher  orders  of  them,  llill  farther  removes 
from  our  own  weaknefs  and  indigence,  till 
we  reach  God  himfelf,  and  exempt  him 
from  wants  of  every  kind. 

Knowing  thus  v>'hat  muft  be  afcribcd  to, 
natures  fuperior  to  ours,  we  cannot  be  igno-  , 
rant,  what  is  our  own  beft  recommendation ;  \ 
by  what  our  nature  is  raifed;  wherein  it»  • 
worth  is  diftinguifhed. 

To  be  without  any  wants  is  the  Divine  ' 
prerogative;  our  praife  is,  that  we  add  not  . 
to  the  number  c'."  thofe,  to  which  we  wer«' 
appointed — that  we  have  none  we  cait 
avoid — that  we  have  none  from  our  own- 
mifconduft.  In  this  we  attain  the  utmoft 
degree  of  perfection  within  our  reach. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  fancy  hai 
multiplied  our  neceffities — when  we  owe  I 
know  not  how  manv  to  ourfeb'es — when 
our  eafe  is  made  dependent  on  delicacies, 
to  which  our  Maker  never  fubjefted  it— 
when  the  cra\ings  of  our  luxury  bear  no 
proportion  to  thofe  of  our  natural  hunger, 
w  l>at  a  degenerate  race  do  we  become  t 
What  do  we  but  fihk  our  rank  in  the  crea^ 
tion ! 

He  whofe  voracioufnefs  prevents  his  being 
fatisfied,  till  he  is  loaded  to  the  full  otf 
what  he  is  able  to  bear,  Vr-ho  eatt  to  the 
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xitmoft  extent  of  wliat  he  can  eat,  is  a  mere 
brute,  and  one  of  the  lowed  khid  of  brutes ; 
the  generality  of  them  obferving  a  juft 
moderation  in  their  food — when  duly  re- 
lieved feeking  no  more,  and  forbearing 
even  what  is  before  them.  But  belovv  any 
brute  is  he,  who,  by  indulging  himfelf, 
has  contraded  wants,  from  which  nature 
exempted  him  ;  who  muft  be  made  hungry 
by  art,  niuft  have  his  food  undergo  the  moil 
unwholfome  preparations,  before  he  can  be 
inclined  to  tafte  it ;  only  relifhing  what  is 
ruinous  to  his  health ;  his  life  fupported  by 
what  neceffarily  fhortens  it.  A  part  this, 
which,  when  afted  by  him,  who  has  rea- 
son, refleftion,  forefight  given  him,  wants 
a  name  to  roprefent  it  in  the  full  of  its 
deformity.  With  privileges  fo  far  beyond 
thofe  of  the  creatures  below  us,  how  great 
is  our  bafenefs,  our  guilt,  if  thofe  endow- 
ments are  fo  far  abufcd,  that  they  ferve  us 
but  to  find  out  the  means  of  more  grofsly 
corrupting  ourfelves  i 

I  cannot  quit  this  head,  without  remark- 
ing it  to  be  no  ilight  argument  of  the  dif- 
honour  we  incur  by  gluttony,  that  nothing 
is  more  carefully  avoided  in  all  well-bred 
company,  nothing  would  '  be  thought  by 
fuch  more  brutal  and  rude,  than  the  dis- 
covery of  any  marks  of  our  having  eat  in- 
tempirately — of  our  liaving  exceeded  that 
proportion  of  food,  which  is  proper  for  our 
nourifhment.  Dean  Bolton. 
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To  confider,  further,  excefs  in  our  food 
as  haftenuig  our  death,  and  bringing  on  us 
the  moit  painful  difeafes. 

It  is  evident,  that  nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  prefervation  of  lite,  than  tem- 
perance. 

Experience  proves  it  to  be  a^ually  fo  ; 
and  the  ftrufture  of  the  human  body  fhews 
that  it  muft  be  fo. 

They  who  defcribe  the  golden  age,  or 
the  age  of  innocence,  and  near  a  thoufand 
years  of  life,  reprefent  the  cuftomary  food 
of  it,  as  the  plaineft  and  moil  fimple. 

Whether  animal  food  was  at  all  ufed  be- 
fore the  flood,  is  queilioned :  we  certainly 
find,  long  after  it,  that  Lot's,  making  a  feail 
is  defcribed  by  his  baking  unleavened  bread. 

Abraham  entertr.ined  thofe,  whom  lie 
confidered  of  fuch  eminence,  as  that,  to 
ufe  the  v/ords  of  fcripture,  "  he  ran  to 
"  nieet  them  from  the  tent  door,  and  bowed 
*•  himfelf  to  the  ground;"  Abraham  z  ^\\- 
lertaininent,  I  fay,  of  perfons  thus  honoured 


by  him,  was  only  with  a  calf,  with  cakes 
of  meal,  with  butter  and  rnilk. 

G/i/f^/Zshofpitality  towards  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  of  guclts  fiiswed  itfelf  in  killing  a 
kid  of  the  goats  j  and  we  read  that  Jeffi 
looked  upon  this  to  be  a  prefent,  which  his 
prince  would  not  difdain. 

Perhaps  m}'  reader  would  rather  take  a 
meal  with  feme  of  the  worthies  of  profane 
hillory,  than  with  thofe,  wl;om  the  facred 
has  recorded. 

I  will  be  his  introducer.  He  fhall  be  a 
gnell  at  an  entertainment,  which  was,  cer- 
tainly, defigned  to  be  a  fplcndid  one  ;  fmce 
it  was  made  by  Achilles  for  three  fuch  con- 
liderable  perfons,  as  Phcsnix,  Ajax,  and 
Uljffes;  perfons,  whom  he  himfelf  reprs- 
fents  as  being,  of  all  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
thofe  whom  he  moH  honours. 

He  will  eafily  be  believed  herein ;  for 
this  declaration  is  fcarce  fooner  out  of  his 
mouth,  than  he  and  his  friends,  Patrochis 
and  Automedofi,  feverally  employ  themfeives 
in  making  up  the  lire — chopping  the  meat, 
and  putting  it  into  the  pot — ^^Or,  if  Mr. 
Pope  be  allowed  to  defcribe  their  talks  on 
this  occafion, 

Patrocius  o'er  the  blazing  fire 

Heaps  in  a  brazen  vale  ttirec  chinss  entire  : 

The  brazen  vafs  AidcmcJon  fu (tains, 

Which  fejh  'jfforkft,  fricp^  and  goat  contains  •. 

Achilla  at  the  genial  fea(t  prefictes, 

Tiie  pKrts  transfixes,  and  with  fkill  diviJei. 

Mean  while  Patrcclus  fweats  the  fire  to  ralfe  j 

The  tent  is  trighfen'd  with  the  rifing  blaze. 

But  who  is  drQlTmg  the  f:ih  and  fou^s  ? 
This  feail,  alas!  furnifhes  neither.  The; 
poet  is  fo  very  bad  a  caterttr,  that  he  pro- 
"'.des  nothing  of  that  kind  for  his  heroes  on 
this  occafion ;  or,  on  another,  even  i^or  the 
luxurious  Pho'acians.  Such  famples  thefe  of 
Homer\  entertainments,  as  will  gain  entire 
credit  t.^.  what  is  faid  of  them  in  Plutarch^ 
"  that  we  mull  rile  almoil  hungry  from 
*'  them."     Symp.  Lib.  II.  Qu.  lo. 

Should  the  blind  bard  be  confidered  as  a 
llroller — keeping  low  company,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  featls  he  makes  for  the  great, 
likely  more  to  regard  the  quantity  of  the 
food  which  he  provides  for  them,  than  thi=^ 
kind  of  it :  would  you  rather  be  one  of 
Virgil\  guells,  as  he  lived  in  an  age,  when 
good  eating  was  underilood — converfed  with 
people  of  rank — knew  what  difhes  they 
liked,  and  v/ould  therefore  not  fail  to  place 
fuch  before  them  ? 

You  fhall  then  be  the  gueft  of  the  Roman 

pcet — Do  you    chufe   beef,    or  mutton — 

v.'ould  yoube.help«d  to  pork,  or  do  you 

I  %  prcier 
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prefer  goat's -fiefh?  You  have  no  ftomach 
for  fuch  fort  of  diet.  He  has  nothing  elfe 
for  you,  unlefs  Polyphemus  will  fpare  you  a 
leg  or  an  arm  of  one  of  the  poor  Greeks  he 
is  eating ;  or  unlefs  you  will  join  the  half- 
drowned  crew,  and  take  a  bit  .of  the  ftags, 
which  are  dreffed  as  foon  as  killed  ;  or  un- 
lefs you  are  a  great  lover  of  bread  and 
apples,  and  in  order  to  fatisfy  your  hunger, 
will,  in  the  language  of  Ajcamus,  eat  your 
table. 

Dido,  indeed,  gives  Mneas  and  his  com- 
panions a  moft  fplendid  entertainment,  as 
far  as  numerous  attendants  conttitute  one  ; 
but  the  poet  mentions  nothing,  that  the 
heroes  had  to  eat,  except  bread  ;  whatever 
elfe  was  got  for  them  he  includes  in  the 
general  term  Dapes ;  which,  in  other  parts 
of  the  Mneldy  is  applied  to  all  the  coarfe 
fare  already  mentioned. 

As  the  luxury  of  mankind  increafed, 
their  lives  fhortened :  The  hil^oi  Abrahan^'s 
age  became  regarded  as  a  ftretch,  far  beyond 
the  cuftomary  period.  So  in  profane  hif- 
tory  we  find,  that  when  the  arts  of  luxury 
were  unknown  in  Rome,  its  feven  kings 
reigned  a  longer  term,  than,  afterwards, 
upon  the  prevalency  of  thofe  arts,  was  com- 
pleted by  its  firft  twenty  emperors. 

Such  perfons,  indeed,  among  the  an- 
cients, whofe  precepts  and  praftice  moft 
recomm.ended  temperance  in  diet,  were 
eminent  inftances  of  the  benefit  accruing 
from  it,  in  the  health  preferved,  and  long 
life  attained  by  it. 

Gorgias  lived  107  years. 
Hippocrates   reached,  according  to   fome 
writers,  his  104th  year,  according  toothers 
his  109th. 

Pythagoras,  of  whom  it  was  obferved, 
that  he  was  never  known  to  eat  to  faticty, 
lived  to  near  100  years  ;  if  Jamblichus  may 
be  credited.  D.  Laertius  fays,  that  accord- 
ing to  moft  writers  he  was,  when_  he"  loft 
his  life,  in  his  90th  year.  Out  of  his  fchool 
came  Empedodes,  who  lived,  as  fome  fay, 
to  109;  and  Xenophihs,  who  lived  to  above 
105. 

Zeyia  lived  to  98  :  his  difciple  and  fuc- 
cellbr  Cleajithcs  to  99. 

Dioger.es,  when  he  died,  was  about  90. 
Plato  rcach'd  his  8rft  year;  and  his  fol- 
lower Xenocrates  his  eighty-fourth. 

Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver  of  the  LacediS- 
mofiians,  who,'  when  they  obeyed  his  laws, 
were  not  lefs  diftinguiihed  by  their  abfte- 
mloufnefs  than  by  their  fortitude,  lived  to 


in   his 
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bos;  and,  having  eftablilTied  him 
kingdom,  died,  in  his  return  to 
at  84. 

Cato,  the  Cenfor,  is  introduced  by  TnUy 
reprefenting  himfelf  as,  when_  in  his  84th 
year,  able  to  afTift  in  the  fenate — to  fpeak 
in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  and  to  give 
his  friends  and  dependents  the  afhftance, 
which  they  might  want  from  him. 

LKcian  introduces  his  account  of  long- 
lived  perfons,  with  the  obfcrvation,  that  it 
might  be  of  ufe,  as  fhewing  that  they,  wlio 
took  the  moft  care  of  their  bodies  and 
minds,  lived  the  longeft,  and  enjoyed  the^ 
beft  health. 

To  come  nearer  to  our  own  times:  the! 
difcovery  of  a  new  world  has  confirmed  the .' 
obfervations  furnifned  by  the  old ;  that  ia 
thofe  countries,  where  the  greateft  fimpli- 
city  of  diet  has  been  ufed,  the  greateft  length 
of  life  has  been  attained. 

Of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Virginia  we 
are  told,  "  That  their  chief  difh  was  maiz, 
and  that  they  drank  only  water  :  That  their 
difeafes  were  few,  and  chiefly  proceeded 
from  excelTive  heats  or  colds."  Atl.  Geog^ 
vol.  V.  p.  711.  "  Some  of  them  lived  to- 
upwards  of  200  years."  Purchas,  vol. 
V.  p.  946.  "  The  fobriety  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Florida  lengthen'd  their  lives 
in  fuch  fort,  that  one  of  their  kings,  fays 
Morgues,  told  me,  he  was  three  hundred 
years  old ;  and  his  father,  whom  he  then 
fhewed  me  alive.,  was  fifty  years  older  than 
himfelf."     Purchas,  vol.  v.  p.  961. 

And  if  we  now  fearch  after  particular 
inftances  of  perfons  reaching  to  extreme  old 
age,  it  is  certain  that  we  muft  not  refort  for~ 
them  to  courts  and  palaces ;  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  great  or  the  wealthy ;  but  to  the  cells , 
of  the  religious,  or  to  cotfages;  to  the 
habitations  of  fuch,  whofe  hunger  is  their 
fauce,  and  to  whom  a  wholefome  meal  is  a 
fufhciently  delicate  one. 

Martha  Waterho;'fe,  of  the  townftiip  of 
North  Bierley,  in  Toikjhire,  died  about  the 
year  1 7 1 1 ,  in  the  1 04th  year  of  her  age : 
her  maiden  fifter,  Hefier  Jager,  of  the  fame 
place,  died  in  17 13,  in  the  i07tli  year  of 
her  age.  They  had  both  of  them  relief- 
from  the  townfhip  oi  Bierley  nigh  fifty  years. 
Abricigdment  of  Phil.  Tranf  by  JoNES, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2.  p.  115. 

Dr.  Flarnjey  in  his  anatomical  account  or; 
T.  Parr,  who  died  in  the  153d  year  of  his 
age,  fays — that,  if  he  had  not  changed  his- 
diet  and  air,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  lived  a 


8r  ;  and  their  King  Agefilaus  took  pay  of   good  while  longer.     His  diet  was  old  cheefCk 
Ta(hos  at  80 ;  afterwards  alfifted  Fiedatie-    milk,  coarfe  bread,  fmall  beer,  and  whey* 
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Dr.  T.  Rohinfon  fays  of  H.  Jenkins,   the  "     By  the  ftomach  being  frequently  loaded, 

fifherman,  who   lived   169  years,   that  his  that  fulnefs  of  the  veflels  enfaes,  by  which 

diet  was  coarfe  and  four.  the   fibres    are    weakened — the  circulation 

Dr.  M.  Lifter,  having  mentioned  feveral  becomes  languid — perfpiration  is  lelTened^- 


old  perfons  of  Crcmen,  in  Torkjhire,  fays- 
The  food  of  all  this  mountainous  country  is 
exceeding  coarfe.  Ahr.  of  Phil.  Tranf.  by 
LowTHORP,  vol.  iii.  p.  307,  I3c. 

Bucha?ian  fpeaks  of  a   filherman  in  his 


obftruftions  are  formed — the  humours  be- 
come vifcid  and  foon  putrid. 

In  the  progrefs  to  this  laft  ftate,  different 
difeafcs  take  place,  according  to  the  general 
ftreng-th  or  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  or  ac- 


ov/n  time,  who  married  at  100,  went  out  cording  to  the  debility  of  fome  particular 
in  his  little  fifhing  boat  in  the  rougheft  organ ;  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
weather  at  140,  and  at  laft  did  not  die  of   air;  according  to  our  reft  or  motion;  ac- 


any  painful  diftemper,  but  merely  worn  out 
by  age.     Rer.  Scot.  Hift.  lib.  i.  ad  fin. 

Plutarch  mentions  our  countrymen  as,  in 
his  time,  growing  old  at  120.  To  accoimt 
for  this,  as  he  does,  from  their  climate, 
feems  lefs  rational  than  to  afcrilx  it  to  their 
way  of  living,  as  related  by  Diodoms  Siculus, 


who  tells  us — that  their  diet  was  fimple,  and    bour  or  exercife. 


cording  to  the  warmth  in  which  we  keep, 
or  the  cold,  to  which  we  expofe  ourielves, 

Excefs  may  be  in  the  quantity  of  our 
food,  not  only  when  we  eat  fo  as  to  bur- 
then the  ftomach ;  but,  likewife,  when  our 
meals  bear  not  a  juft  proportion  to  our  la- 


that  they  were  otter  ftrangers  to  the  delicate 
fare  of  the  wealthy. 

In  our  feveral  neighbourhoods  we  all  of 
ns  fee,  that  they  who  leaft  confult  their 
appetite,  who  leaft  give  way  to  its  wanton- 
nefs  or  voracioufnefs,  attain,  generally,  to 
years  far  exceeding  theirs,  who  deny  them- 
felves  nothing  they  can  relifli,  and  conveni- 
ently procure. 


Hi 


We  are  tempted  to  exceed  in  the  quantity 
of  our  food,  by  the  feafoning  of  it,  or  by 
the  variety  of  it. 

The  ftimulus  of  fauce  ferves  but  to  excite 
a  falfe  appetite — to  make  us  eat  much  more 
than  we  fiiould  do,  if  our  diet  were  quite 
fimple. 

The  effeft  it  the  fame,  when  our  meal" 
is  compofed  of  feveral  kinds  of  food  :  theiy 


life,  indeed,  being  expofed  to  fo    different  taftes  are  fo  many  inducements  to 


many  thoufand  accidents,  its  end  being 
haftened  by  fuch  a  prodigious  diverfity  of 
means,  there  is  no  care  we  can  take  of  our- 
felves,  in  any  one  refpeft,  that  will  be  our 
cffedual  prefervative ;  but,  allowing  for 
cafualties  and  difference  in  conftitutions,  we 
every  where  perceive,  that  the  age  of  thofe, 
who  negledt  the  rules  of  temperance,  is  of  a 
much  iho!;tcr  date  than  theirs,  by  whom 
thefe  rules  are  carefully  followed. 

And  if  we  attend  to  our  ftrufture,  it  muft 
thence  be  evident  that  it  cannot  be  other- 
wife.  Dean  Bolton. 
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excefs,  as  they  are  fo  many  provocations  to 
eat  beyond  what  will  fatisfy,  our  natural 
wants. 

And  thus,  though  we  were  never  to  touch 
a  difli,  which  had  its  relifh  from  any  the 
leaft  unwholforae  ingredient;  though  our 
diet  were  the  plaincft,  and  nothing  came 
ever  before  us,  that  had  any  other  elegance 
than  from  the  feafon,  in  which  it  was 
brought  to  our  table,  or  the  place  in  which 
it  appeared  there;  we  yet  might  greatly 
hurt  ourfeh  es ;  we  might  be  as  intemperate, 
and  as  fpeedily  deitroy  ourfelves  by  our  in- 
temperance with  roaft  and  boiled  meat,  as 
^vith  fricaffees  and  ragouts. 

The  quality  of  our  aliment  may  be  mif- 
chie\ous  to  us,  either  as  unirerfally  pre- 
judicial to  the  human  conftitvtio?! ,  or  as  un- 
fuitable  to  cur  own; — unfuitable  to  the 
weal<:nefs  of  our  whole  frame,  or  to  fome 
hich  thefe  velfels"and  this  defea;  in  the  formatioti  of  a  part  of  it,  or 
to  that  taint  we  have  in  us,  from  the  dif- 
eafes  or  vices  of  our  parents. 

We  may  be  greatly  prejudiced  by  the 
kind  of  our  food,  in  many  other  ways ;  and 
we,  ordinarily,  are  io,  by  not  regarding 
what  agrees  with  the  climate,  in  which  we 
are — what  with  the  country  we  inhabit — 

ment,  we  muft  fuffer  by  it,  in  fome  or  other   what  with  the  manner  of  life  we  les-d. 

efthe/erwajs,  I  3  From 


On  Intemperance  in  Eatijtg. 
S    E    cV     IV. 
The  human  body  may  be  confidered  as 
compofed  of  a  great  variety  of  tubes,  in 
which  their  proper  fluid  is  in  a  perpetual 
motion.     Our   health  is  according   to  the 
condition,  in 
fluid  are. 

^  The  ruptured,  or  too  relaxed,  or  too 
rigid  ftate  of  the  one ;  and  the  ^redundancy 
cr  deficiency,  the  refolved  or  vifcid,  the 
acefcent  or  the  putrefcent  ftate  of  the  other, 
is  a  diforder  in  our  frame.  Whether  our 
excefs  be  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  ali- 
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From  the  great  heat  that  fpices  occafion,    fufFerlngs  be,  our  years  few  and  full  of  un- 


an4  from  the  length  of  time  they  continue 
jr,  we  may  truly  fay,  that  their  copious  and 
daily  ufe  in  food  muft  be  injurious  to  all 
coniHtutions. 

So  for  faked  meats,  the  hurt  that  may  be 
feared  from  them,  when  they  are  our  con- 
llant  meals,  is  eafily  collefted,  from  the  irri- 
tation they  muft  caufe  in  their  paffagt-  through 


eafmefs,  when,  without  any  fuch  regard,  our 
tafte  is  direfted  by  that  of  the  found  and 
athletic — ^when  the  felicitations  of  ajtfeiite 
lead  us  to  forget  the  reafons  wc  have  to  re- 
ftrain  it. 

In  this  climate  and  country,  where,  for 
fo  many  months  in  the  )'ear,  the  cuticular 
difcharffcs  are  fo  frnall — where  the  air  fo 


the  body— from  the  injury,  that  muft  hence  often,  fo  fuddenly,  and  to  fo  great  a  degree, 
enfue  to  its  hr.er  membranes — from  the  nu-  varies  its  equilibrium,  and  where  our  vefTels, 
in'erous  acrid  panicles,  that  muft  hereby  be    therefore,  are  as  frequently,  as  fuddenly,  and 


lodged  in  the  pores  of  the  fein,  the  obftruc- 
ticns  which  this,  muft  produce,  and  the  large 
quantity  cf  pcrfpirable  matter  which  will, 
therefore,  be  detained  in,  and,  ccnfcqnently, 
greatly  fcul  the  blood— from  the  dreadful 


as  greatly  contracted  or  -expanded — where 
fogs  {o  much  abound,  and  fo  much  contri- 
bute to  impair  the  elafticity  of  our  fibres— 
to  hinder  the  proper  both  fecretions  and  ex- 
cretions— to  deftroy  the  due  texture  of  the 


fym.ptoms,  that  attend  a  high  degree  of  the    blood,  and  vitiate  our  whole  habit,  it  muil 
fcurvy ;  the  relief  of  which  by  vegetables,    be  obvious,  what  we  have  to  fear,  when  our 


by  frcm  meat,  by  liquids  fitteft  to  remove 
the  effedls  of  a  muriatic  caufe,  plainly  Ihews 
them  to  be  owing  to  fuch  a  caufe. 

Whatever  htii  tl.e  haut-gout  maybe  looked 
upon  as  conftiMng  of  fuch  adive  panicles, 
as  cannot  but  make  our  frequent  eating  of 
it  very  dangerous — as  muft  render  it  much 
fitter  to  be  ufed  as  phyfic,  than  as  food. 

From  a  mixture  of  meats,  each  of  them 
v(/holfoine  in  its  kind,  a  bad  chyle  may  be 
form.ed :  and  the  rule  in  phyfic  is,  that  an 
error  in  the  f  rft  digeftion  will  not  be  mended 
in  the  fccond.  • 

A  delicate  conftitution.  Is,  fpeedily,  either 
quite  dcftroyed,  or  irrecoverably  difordered, 
when  the  diet  is  not  exaftiy  adapted  to  it — 
is  not  fuch  as  leaft  irritates,  as  lealt  heats,  as 
is  moft  eafily  concofted,  as  fooneft  palfes  out 
of  the  body,  and  leaves  the  fewe(l  impuri- 
ties behind  it  there. 

The  weakncfs,  cr  thp  wrong  formation, 
of  a  part  of  our  frame  is,  generally,  a  call 
to  the  utmoft  care  about  our  food  ;  and  as 
pur  obferving  this  may  extend  our  life,  even 
under  either  of  thofe  circumftances,  as  far 
as  we  90uld  have  hoped  it  would  have  been 


aliment  hurts  us  in  the  fame  way  with  our 
air — when  the  one  heightens  the  difordcr, 
to  which  we  are  expofed  by  the  other. 

An  inattention  to  the  nutriment  fit  for  us, 
v/hcn  we  feldcm  ufe  any  exercife,  or,  always, 
very  gentle — when  our  life  is  fedentafy, 
either  from  the  bufniefs  by  which  we  main- 
tain ourfelves,  or  from  our  love  cf  eafe.  Or 
from  our  literary  purfuits,  is  perhaps  as 
fatal  to  us,  as  almoft  any  inftance  of  wrong 
conduft,  with  which  we  can  be  chargeable. 
By  high  feeding  and  little  or  no  exercife, 
we  arc  not  only  expofed  to  the  moft  danger- 
ous difeafes,  but  we  make  all  difeafes  dan- 
gerous :  v/e  make  thofe  fo,  which  would, 
otherwife,  be  flight  and  eafily  semiOved— 
we  do  not  only  fubjed  ourfelves  to  the  par- 
ticular maladies,  which  have  their  rife 
wholly  from  luxury,  but  we  render  ourfelves 
more  liable  to  thofe,  which  have  no  con- 
nexion with  it.  We,  then,  are  among  th'e 
firft,  who  are  feized  with  the  diilempers, 
which  tliC  conftitution  of  the  air  occafions— 
We  are  moft  apt  to  receive  all  thofe  of  the 
infeftious  kind — We  take  cold  whence  we 
m.ig.ht  leaft  fear  it;  and  find  its  immediate 


jprolonged,  if  we  had  been  without  any  fuch  confequence,  a  malignant  or  an  inflamma- 

defed  ;  fo  our  failure  therein  may,  in  a  very  tory  fever,  or  i'pme  other  difeafe  equally  t(> 

^lort  time,  be  fatal  to  us.  be  dreaded. 

The  moft  fimple  aliment  will,  perhaps,        A  writer  in  phyfic  of  the  firft  rank  aflerts, ' 

be  unable  to  hinder  our  feeling,  in  fome  de-  that  our  diet  is  the  chief  caufe  of  all  oijr 

gree,  the  bad  confequences  of  the  difeafes,  difeafes— that  other  caufes  only  take  effeft 


c>T  irregularities  of  our  parents  :  but  how  far 
they  (hall  afftft  us,  depends,  very  often,  in 
a  great  meafarr,  upon  ourfelves. 

They  may  neither  much  contraft  the  term, 
nor  much  interrupt  the  comfort,  of  life,  if 
we  will  make  hunger  our  fauce,  and,  in 
every  meal  we  cat,  regard  the  diftenipers  we 
ifthciit^  but  early,  aliu!  and  heavy  '^jU  our 


from  the  difpofition  of  our  body,  and  tte 
ftate  of  its  humours. 

There  is,  I  am  perfuaded,  much  truth  In 
this  aflertion.  For,  as  in  countries,  whefe^ 
the  inhabitants  greatly  indulge  themfelves, 
few  die  of  old  age  ;  fo  where  a  ftrift  teii)- 
perance  is  obferved,  few  die  but  of  old  age. 
We  find,  iikewife,  perfcns,  aa  Socrates  Tor 
inftance. 
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inftance,  who,  by  their  regular  living,  have 
preferved  themfelves  from  the  infection  of  a 
difcafr,  that  has  made  the  cruelleft  havoek 
around  them.  We  perceive,  alio,  the  re- 
llorers  of  health  ufually  attempting  its  reeo- 
-very  by  fome  or  other  difcharge,  by  drain- 
ing the  body  in  fome  way  or  other.  And  if 
evacuation  is  the  cure  of  our  diforders,  we 
may  juftly  think,  that  repletion  is  their  moft 
general  caufe.  But  if  this  may  admit  of  a 
difpute,  which,  I  think,  it  hardly  can  do ; 
yet  is  it  on  all  hands  agreed — -that  there  are 
ieveral  dillempers,  to  which  few  are  fubjetl 
ihut  for  want  of  felf-denial  in  themfelves,  or 
their  anceilors — that  moft  of  thefe  dillempers 
are  of  the  painfuUeft  fort,  and  that  fome  of 
them  are  fuch  as  we  for  years  lament,  with- 
out the  leaft  hope  of  recovery,  and  under  an 
abfolute  certainty,  thatjhe  longer  the.y  con- 
tinue upon  us  the  more  grievoully  they  will 
diltrefs  us ;  the  acutenefs  of  our  fulTeri^gs 
from  theiu  will  be  conllantly  increafing. 

Dl/7?/  BohoK. 

§  136.     Ofi  Intejnperance  hi  Eating. 

Sect.  V. 
Let  me,  alfo,  confider  intemperance  in 
what  we  eat,  as  frequently  interrupting  the 
ufe  of  our  nobler  faculties ;  and  fure,  at 
length,  greatly  to  enfeeble  theiil.  How  long 
is  it,  before  we  are  really  ourfelves,  after 
our  ftomaeh  has  received 'its yW/.W-/.''  Un- 
der it,  our  fenfcs  are  dulled,  our  memory 
clouded,  heavinefs  and  ftupidity  pr.lpjfs  us : 
fome  hours  muft  pafs,  before  our  vivacity 
returns,  before  realbn  can  again  act  with  its 
•full  vigour.  The  man  is  not  feen  to  ad- 
vantage, his  real  abilities  are  not  to  be  dif- 
covcred,  till  the  effects  of  his  gluttony  are 
removed,  till  his  confiitution  has  thrown  off 

;.the  weight  that  oppreffed  it. 

The  hours  preceding  a  plentiful  meal,  or 
thofe,  which  fucceed  its  entire  digeftion, 
are,  we  all  find,  fuch,  in  \vJiich  we  are  litteil 
to  tranfaft  our  affairs,  in  which  all  the  ads 
of  the  underftanding  are  beft  exerted. 

How  fmall  a  part  of  his  time  is  therefore, 
the  luxurious  inan  himfelf !  What  between 
the  length  of  his  repafts — the  fpace  during 
which  he  is,  as  it  were,  ftupiiied  by  his  ex- 
cefs  in  them — the  many  hours  oi  Jleep  that 

■he  wants   to   refrefli,    and   of   cxercije   to 

'ftrengthen  him;  within  how  fmall  a  com- 
pafs  is  that  portion  of  his  life  brought,  in 
which  his    rational    powers  are  fitly   dif- 

:  played! 

In  the  vigQur  of  youth,  in  the  full  ftrength 
of  n^anhood,   an  unconirouled  gratification 

.of  appetite  allows  only  fhort  intervals  of 


clear  apprehenfion,  of  clofe  attention,  and 
the  free  ufe  of  our  judgment :  but  if,  either 
through  an  uncommonly  firm  conftitution, 
or  by  fpending  all  thofe  hours  in  exercife, 
which  are  not  pafled  at  our  tables  or  in  our 
beds,  we  are  enabled,  notwithllanding  fuch 
gratification,  to  reach  a  more  advanced  age ; 
what  a  melancholy  fpeftacle  do  we  then  fre- 
quently aflbrd  !  our  memory,  our  wit,  our 
fenfe  almoft  wholly  deftroyed— their  remains 
fcarce  allowing  a  conjecture  to  be  formeji 
thence,  what  they  have  been — the  ruins  of 
the  man  hardly  furnifliing  a  trace  of  his 
former  ornaments. 

Moft  of  thofe  difeafes,  which  luxury 
brings  upon  our  bodies  are,  indeed,  a  gra- 
dual impairing  of  our  intelledlual  faculties: 
the  mind  fhares  the  diforder  of  its  compa' 
nionj.aifts  as  that  permits,  difcovers  a  greater 
or  lefs  capacity,  according  to  the  other's 
more  or  lefs  perfect  ftate.  And  as  the  body, 
vvhen  dead,  is  totally  unfit  to  be  a<ted  upon 
by  the  foul ;  fo  the  nearer  it  is  brought  to 
death  by  our  gluttony,  the  more  we  increa(e, 
its  unfitnefs  to  difplay,  by  how  noble  a  prin- 
ciple it  is  aduated — what  the  extent  of  thofe 
abilities  is,  which  the  bounty  of  our  in- 
finitely good  and  powerful  Creator  has  af- 
forded us. 

It  only  remains  that  I  confider,  how  ruin- 
ous the  excefs  I  am  cenfuring  is  to  our  for- 
tune;  and  to  what  a  mean  dependence,  to 
what  vile  dilhoneft  pradices,  it  oftea  re- 
duces us. 

There  are  few  eftates,  that  can  bear  the 
expence,  into  which  .what  is  called  an  ele- 
gant table  will  draw  us.  It  is  not  only  the 
price  of  what  is  fet  before  us,  that  we  are 
here  to  regard,  but  the  wafte  that  the  mi- 
nifters  to  our  luxiiry  occafion — their  rapine 
• — the  example  they  fet  to  all,  who  are  con- 
cerned in  our  affairs,  and  the  difqualifica- 
tion,  under  which  we  put  ourfelves  to  look 
into  them. 

He  who  is  determined  to  pleafe  his  palate 
at  any  price,  infecl:s  not  only  thofe  about 
him  with  his  extravagant  turn  ;  but  gives 
them  opportunities  of  defrauding  him, 
which  are  feldom  neglefted.  His  houfe  is 
the  refort  of  the  worft  of  mankind  ;  for  fuch 
they  always  are,  whom  a  well-fpread  tabic 
aflemblcs;  and  who,  by  applauding  the 
profufenefs  that  feeds  them,  by  extolling,  as 
proofs  of  a  refined  underftanding,  what  are 
the  fureft  marks  of  a  weak  one,  or  rather  of 
the  total  want  of  one,  hurry  on  the  ruin, 
that  was,  otherwife>  with  too  much  fpeed 
advancing. 

.1  +  -  But 
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But  fmall  is  their  number,  whom  it  con- 
cerns to  be  told,  how  a  large  fortune  may 
be  reduced :  how  the  making  any  mnft  be 
hindered,  is  the  argument,  in  which  the 
generality  are  interelted.  This  hindrance 
is  the  fure,  the  undeniable  confequence  of 
giving  way  to  our  appetite.  I  have  already 
obferved,  what  hurt  our  very  capacity  often 
receives  from  it — to  what  a  degree  our  in- 
telleft  is  at  length  impaired  by  it :  I  may, 
further,  truly  reprefent  it  as  always  indif- 
pofing  us  to  that  diligence,  to  that  applica- 
tion, .  without  which  no  fcience  is  to  be 
maftered,  no  art  learned,  no  bufinefs  well 
•  conduced,  no  valuable  accomplifhment,  of 
any  kind,  obtained. 

Let  us  have  our  fupport,  and  feek  the 
increafe  of  our  ftore,  from  our  traffick,  or 
from  our  labour;  it  is  plain,  that  he  who 
indulges  himfelf  lefs  than  we  do,  as  he  needs 
lefs  to  maintain  him  than  we  do,  fo  he  can 
fell,  or  can  work,  cheaper,  and  muft,  there- 
fore, make  thofe  advantages,  which  we  are 
not  to  expert ;  muft  by  his  leffer  gains  be,  at 
length,  enriched,  while  we,  with  our  larger, 
Ihalibe  in  a  conftant  poverty. 

A  ftill  worfe  effetft  of  our  luxurious  turn 
I  reckon  thofe  mean  and  bafe  pradHces,  to 
which  it  tempts  us.  When  the  plain  meal, 
that  our  fcanty  circumftances,  after  a  liberal 
and  expenfive  education,  furnifh,  cannot 
content  us ;  and  we  muft  either  live  at  ano- 
ther's table,  or  provide  a  chargeable  enter- 
tainment at  cur  own ;  we  defcend  to  the 
vileft  flattery,  the  moft  fervile  complaifance ; 
every  generous  fentiment  is  extinguiftied  in 
us*;  we  foon  become  fully  convinced,  that 
he,  who  will  often  eat  at  another's  coft,  muft 
be  fubjedl  to  another's  humours,  muft  coun- 
tenance him  in  his  follies — and  comply  with 
him  in  his  vices. 

Let  his  favour  at  length  exempt  us  from 
fo  difhonourable  an  attendance,  by  furnifh- 
ing  us  with  the  means  of  having  plenty  at 
home;  yet  what  is  plenty  to  the  luxurious  ? 
His  wantonnefs  increafes  with  his  income; 
and,  always  needy,  he  is  ahvays  dependent. 
Hence  no  fenfe  of  his  birth  or  education, 
of  honour  or  confcience,  is  any  check  upon 
him  ;  he  is  the  mean  drudge,  the  abandoned 
tool  of  his  feeder,  of  whoever  will  be  at  the 
charge  of  g-^.tifying  his  palate. 

So,  if  our  trade  be  our  maintenance,  as 
no  fair  gains  can  anfwer  the  expence,  which 
what  is  called  good  eating  occafions,  we  are 
foon  led  to  indireft  artifices,  to  fraudulent 
dealing,  to  the  moft  tricking  and  knavilh 
pr;iC\iccs. 

in  a  word,  neither  our  health  nor  life. 


neither  our  credit  nor  fortune,. neither  our 
virtue  nor  underftanding,  have  any  fecurity 
but  from  our  temperance.  The  greatell 
bleffings,  which  are  here  enjoyed  by  us, 
have  it  for  their  fource. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  xhtfulleji  ufe  of 
our  faculties,  and  the  longeft. 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  fear  not  to  be  poor, 
and  are  fure  to  be  independent. 

Hence  difeafe  and  pain  are  rem.oved  from' 
us,  our  decay  advances  infenfibly,  and  the 
approaches  of  death  are  as  gentle  as  thofe 
of  fleep. 

Hence  it  is  we  free  ourfelves  from  all 
temptations  to  a  bafe  or  ungenerous  aflion. 

Hence  it  is  that  our  paflions  are  calmed, 
our  lufts  fubdued,  the  purity  of  our  hearts 
preferved,  and  a  virtuous  conduft  through- 
out made  eafy  to  us. 

When  it  is  made  fo — when  by  the  eafe, 
which  we  find  in  the  praftice  of  virtue,  we 
become  confirmed  therein — render  it  habi- 
tual to  us;  we  have  then  that  qualification 
for  happinefs  in  a  future  ftate,  which,  as  the 
beft  title  to  it,  affords  us  the  beft  grounds  to 
expedt  it.  Dean  Bolio?i, 

§  13"]'     On  Intemperance  in  Drinki?;g. 

Sect.  L 

The  arguments  againft  drunkennefs, 
which  the  common  reafon  of  mankind  fug- 
gefts,  are  thefe —  : ' 

The  contemptible  figure  which  it  gives  us : 

The  hindrance  it  is  to  any  confidence 
being  repofed  in  us,  fo  far  as  our  fecrecy  is 
concerned  : 

The  dangerous  advantage,  which  it  af-" 
fords  the  crafty  and  the  knavifh  over  us : 

The  bad  effefts,  which  it  hath  on  our 
health  : 

The  prejudice,  which  our  minds  receive 
from  it : 

Its  dij'pojing  us  to  many  crimes,  and  pre-i 
paring  us  for  the  greateft: 

The  contemptible  figure,  which  drunk- 
ennefs gives  us,  is  no  v/eak  argument  for 
avoiding  it. 

Every  reader  has  found  the  Spartans  men- 
tioned, as  inculcating  fobriety  on  their  chil- 
dren, by  expofing  to  their  notice  the  beha- 
viour of  their  flaves  in  a  drunken  fit.  They 
thought,  that  were  they  to  apply  wholly  to 
the  reafon  of  x!as. youths,  it  might  be  to  little 
purpofe :  as  the  force  of  the  argument?, 
which  they  ufed,  might  not  be  fufficiently 
apprehended,  or  the  impreffion  thereof  might 
be  foon  effaced  ;  but  when  they  made  them 
frequently  eye-witneffes  of  all  the  madnefs 
and  abfurdities,  and  at  length  the  perfeA 

fenf«-» 
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fenfeleffnefs,  which  the  immoderate  draught 
occalioned ;  the  idea  of  the  'vi/e  change 
would  be  fo  fixed  ia  the  minds  of  its  be- 
holders, as  to  render  them  utterly  averfe 
from  its  caufe. 

And  may  we  not  jufcly  conclude  it  to  be 
from  hence,  that  the  offspring  of  the  per- 
fons  who  are  accuftomed  thus  to  difguife 
themfelves,  often  prove  remarkably  fober  ? 
They  avoid,  in  their  riper  years,  their  pa- 
rents' crime,  from  the  deteftation  of  it, 
which  they  contracted  in  their  earlier.  As 
to  moft  other  vices,  their^  debafmg  circum- 
stances are  not  fully  known  to  us,  till  we 
have  attained  a  maturity  of  age,  nor  can 
be  then,  till  they  have  been  duly  attended 
to  :  but  in  our  very  childhood,  at  our  iirft 
beholding  the  effects  of  drunkennefs,  we  are 
llruck  with  aftonifhment,  that  a  reafonable 
being  fhould  be  thus  changed — fhould  be 
induced  to  make  himfelf  fuch  an  objeft  of 
contempt  and  fcorn.  And,  indeed,  we  muft 
have  the  man  in  the  utmoji  contempt,  whom 
we  hear  and  (ct  in  his  progrefs  to  excefs ;  at 
firft,  teazing  you  with  his  contentioufnefs  or 
impertinence — miftaking  your  meaning,  and 
hardly  knowing  his  own — then,  faukering 
in  his  fpeech — unable  to  get  through  an  en- 
tire fentence — his  hand  trembling — his  eyes 
fwimming — his  legs  too  feeble  to  fupport 
him ;  till,  at  length,  you  only  know  the 
human  creature  by  his  (hape. 

I  cannot  but  add,  that  were  one  of  any 
fenfe  to  have  a  juft  notion  of  all  the  filly 
things  he  fays  or  does,  of  the  wretched  ap- 
pearance, which  he  makes  im.  drunken  Jit, 
he  could  not  want  a  more  powerful  argu- 
ment againft  repeating  his  crime. 

But  as  none  of  us  are  inclined  to  think 
ill  of  ourfelves,  we  none  of  us  will  know, 
how  far  our  vices  expofe  us ;  we  allow  them 
excufes,  which  they  meet  not  with  from  any 
but  ourfelves. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  all ;  it  is  particularly 
fo  with  the  drunken  ;  many  of  whom  their 
Ihame  would  undoubtedly  reform,  could 
they  be  brought  to  conceive,  how  much  they 
did  to  be  afhamed  of. 

Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  it  is  this  very 
confideration,  how  much  drunkennefs  con- 
tributes to  make  a  man  the  contempt  of  his 
wife — his  children — his  fervants — of  all  his 
fober  beholders,  which  has  been  the  caufe, 
that  it  has  never  been  the  reigning  vice 
among  a  people  of  any  refinement  of  man- 
ners. No,  it  has  only  prevailed  among  the 
rude  and  favage,  among  thofe  of  groffer 
underftandings,  and  lefs  delicacy  of  fenti- 
sient.     Crimes,   as  there  are  in  ajl  msn. 


there  muft  be  in  all  natio?ts ;  but  the  more 
cinjilized  have  perceived  drunkennefs  to  be 
fuch  an  offence  againft  common  decency, 
fuch  an  abandoning  one's  felf  to  the  ridi- 
cule and  feoffs  of  the  meaneft,  that,  in  what- 
ever elfe  they  might  tranfgrefs,  they  would 
not  do  it  in  this  particular ;  but  leave  a  vice 
of  fuch  a  nature  to  the  wild  and  unculti- 
vated— to  the  ftupid  and  undiftinguifhing 
part  of  mankind — to  thofe,  who  had  no 
notion  of  propriety  of  charafter,  and  de- 
cency of  conduft.  How  late  this  vice  be- 
came the  reproach  of  our  countrymen,  we 
find  in  Mr.  Camden'^  Annals.  Under  the 
year  15&1,  he  has  this  obfervation — **  The 
"  Englijh,  who  hitherto  had,  of  all  the 
'*  northern  nations,  fhewn  themfelves  the 
"  leaft  addifted  to  immoderate  drinking, 
**  and  been  commended  for  their  fobriety, 
"  firft  learned,  in  thefe  wars  in  the  Nether- 
"  lands,  to  fwallow  a  large  quantity  of  in- 
**  toxicating  liquor,  and  to  deftroy  their 
"  ov/n  health,  by  drinking  that  of  others." 

Some  trace  of  our  antient  regard  to  fo- 
briety, we  may  feem  ttill  to  retain,  in  our 
ufe  of  the  term  /oi !  which  carries  with  it 
as  great  reproach  among  us,  as  Oji/&S«g£j  did 
among  the  Greeks. 

There  is  a  fhort  ftory,  in  Rerejiy's  Me- 
moirs, very  proper  to  be  mentioned  under 
this  head. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  [Jefferies)  had  now 
like  to  have  died  of  a  fit  of  the  ftone; 
which  he  virtuoufly  brought  upon  himfelf, 
by  a  furious  debauch  of  wine,  at  Mr.  Alder- 
man Duncomb's ;  where  he,  the  Lord  Tjrea- 
furcr,  and  others,  drank  themfelves  into  that 
height  of  frenzy,  that,  among  friends,  it 
was  whifpered,  they  had  ftripped  into  their 
fhirts ;  and  that,  had  not  an  accident  pre- 
vented them,  they  had  got  upon  a  fign-poft, 
to  drink  the  King's  health ;  which  was  the 
fubjedl  of  much  derifion,  to  fay  no  worfe. 
D(an  Bolton. 

§  1 38.     Ofi  Intemperance  in  Drinking. 
Sect.  11. 

A  fecond  objedion  to  drunkennefs  is, 
that  it  hinders  any  confidence  being  repofed 
in  us,  fo  far  as  our  fecrecy  is  concerned. 

Who  can  truft  the  man,  that  is  not  mafter 
of  himfelf?  Wine,  as  it  lefTens  our  cau- 
tion, fo  it  prompts  us  to  fpeak  our  thoughts 
without  referve  :  when  it  has  fufHciently  in- 
flamed us,  all  the  fuggeftions  of  prudence 
pafs  for  the  apprehcnfions  of  cowardice ; 
we  are  regardlefs  of  confequences  ;  our  fore- 
fight  is  gone,  and  our  fear  with  it.  Here 
then  the  aitful  perfon  properly  introducing 
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the  fubjecl,  urging  us  to  enter  upon  it — 
and,  after  that,  praifing,  or  blaming,  or  con- 
tradicting, or  qiiellioning  us,  is  foon  able  to 
draw  from  us  whatever  information  he  de- 
fircs  to  obtain. 

Our  difcretion  never  outlafts  our  fobriety. 
Failings  which  it  mod  concerns  us  to  con- 
ceal, and  which,  when  we  are  ourfehes,  we 
do  moft  induitrioully  conceal,  we  ufually 
publilh,  when  we  have  drar.k  to  e:xefs. 
The  man  is  then  clearly  feen,  with  all  the 
ill  nature  and  bad  qualities,  i'roin  which  his 
behaviour,  in  his  cooler  hours,  had  induced 
his  moft  intimate  friends  to  believe  him 
wholly  free.  We  muil  be  loft  to  reflcftion, 
to  thought,  when  we  can  thus  far  throw 
off  our  difguife.  And  what  is  it,  but  our 
thought  and  refledion,  that  can  engage  our 
fecrecy  in  any  inllance — that  can  ever  be 
a  proper  check  upon  our  difcourfe — tliat 
enables  us  to  diltinguiih  what  we  may  fpeak, 
and  on  what  we  ought  to  be  filent  ?  Do 
we  ceafe  to  be  in  a  condition  to  hide  the 
deformities  in  curfelves,  which  we  moit  v/ifh 
to  have  concealed  ?  On  what  point,  then, 
is  it  likely  that  we  Ihould  bs  referved  ? 
Whofe  fecrets  can  he  keep,  who  fo  foully 
betrays  his  own  ? 

It  may,  thirdly,  be  alledged  againfl  drunk- 
ennef«,  that  it  gives  the  crafty  and  knavilh 
the  moft  dangerous  ad\antage  over  us. 

This  vice  puts  us  into  the  very  circum- 
ftances,  in  which  every  one  would  wifli  us 
to  be,  who  had  a  view  to  impofe  upon  us, 
to  over-reach  us,  or  in  any  way  to  gain  his 
ends  of  us.  When  the  repeated  draught 
has  difordered  us,  it  is  then,  that  only  by 
complying  with  our  humour,  and  joining, 
to  appearance,  in  our  madnefs,  we  may  be 
deluded  into  mcafures  the  moft  prejudicial 
to  us,  into  fuch  as  are  our  own  and  our  fa- 
milies utter  doing.  It  is  then  that  our 
purfe  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  our  com- 
pany ;  we  fpend — we  give — we  lend — we 
lofe.  What  unhappy  marriages  have  been 
then  concluded !  What  ruinous  convey- 
ances have  been  then  made !  Hov.'  fecure 
foever  we  may  apprehend  ourfelves  from 
impofuions  of  fo  very  pernicious  a  nature; 
yet  more  or  fewer  we  muft  have  to  fear 
from  drunkennefs,  as  the  opportunities, 
which  it  gives,  will  conftantly  be  watched 
by  all,  who  have  any  defign  upon  us  :  and 
if  we  are  known  frequently  to  diforder  our- 
felves, all  in  our  neighbourhood,  or  among 
Qur  acquaintance,  who  are  of  any  feriouf- 
nefs  and  decency,  will  be  ''ure  to  avoid  us, 
-and  leave  us  wholly  to  thofc,  who  find  their 
account  in  aiibciaiiiig  vath  us;  who,  while 


they  can  make  us  their  property,  will  be,  as 
often  as  vve  pleafe,  our  companions. 

A  fourth  argument  againft  drunkennefs  Is 
its  bad  effects  upon  our  health.  Every  aft 
of  it  is  a  fever  for  a  time:  and  whence 
have  we  more  reafon  to  apprehend  o?ie  of  a 
longer  continuance,  and  of  the  worft  con- 
fequence  ?  Our  blood  thus  fired,  none  can 
be  fure,  when  the  diforder  raifed  in  it  will 
be  quieted,  whether  its  inflammatory  ftatc 
will  admit  of  a  remedy  :  in  feveral  thou- 
fands  it  has  been  found  incapable  of  any  ; 
and  what  has  fo  frequently  happened  to 
othrrs,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  likely  to 
bcfal  us.  By  the  fame  abfurd  reliance  on  a 
good  confiitution,  through  which  they  were 
deceived,  ive  may  be  fo  likevvife. 

But  fuppofmg  the  mere  fever  fit  wearing 
ofF  with  the  drunken  one ;  how  fatal  would 
it  prove  to  be  then  feized  with  a  difteniper 
of  the  infedious  kind,  that  was  at  all  ma- 
lignant !  This  has  often  been  the  cafe  ;  and 
when  it  has  been  fo,  the  applications  of  the 
moft  Ikiiful  have  been  entirely  vain. 

l,et  our  intemperance  have  nothing  in- 
ftantly  to  dread  ;  for  how  fliort  a  fpace  can 
it  be  in  fuch  fecurity  ?  The  young  de- 
bauchee foon  experiences  the  ilTue  of  his 
mifconduft — foon  finds  his  food  difrelifned, 
his  ftomach  weakened,  his  ftrength  decayed, 
his  body  wafted.  In  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
he  often  feels  ail  the  infirmities  of  extreme 
old  age ;  and  when  not  yet  in  the  middle  of 
human  life,  is  got  to  the  end  of  his  own. 

If  we  have  attained  to  manhood,  to  our 
full  vigour,  before  we  run  into  the  e.Kcefs, 
from  which  I  am  diffuading  ;  we  may,  in- 
deed, poffibly  be  many  years  in  breaking  a 
good  conftitution  :  but  then,  if  a  fudden 
ftroke  difpatch  us  not ;  if  we  are  not  cut 
oft'  without  the  leaft  leifure  given  us  to  im- 
plore the  mercy  of  heaven ;  to  how  much 
uneafmefs  are  v.'e,  generallj",  referved — what 
a  variety  of  painful  diftempers  threaten  us ! 
All  of  them  there  is  very  little  probability 
we  ihould  efcape  \  and  under  which  foever 
of  them  vve  may  labour,  we  fhall  experience 
its  cure  hopelefs,  and  its  feverity  the  faddeft 
leffon,  how  dear  the  purchafc  was  of  our 
former  mirth. 

There  are,  I  grant,  inftances,  where  3 
long-continued  intemperance  has  not  pre- 
vented the  attainment  of  a  very  advanced 
age,  free  from  diforders  of  every  kind.  But 
then  it  is  to  be  confidered  how  rare  thefe 
inftances  are  ;  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  one  in 
a  thoufand,  who  efcapes  thus  ;  that  of  thofe, 
who  do  thus  efcape,  the  far  greater  part  owe 
iheir  prefeivadon  to  hard  workiag,  or  to  aji 
«iiercifc 
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icxercife  as  fatiguing,  as  any  of  the  more 
(laborious  employments.     So  that  if  either 
1  our  frame  be  not  of  an  unufual  firmnefs,  or 
jwedo  not  labour  for  our  bread,  and  will 
I  not  for  our  health  ;  we  cannot  be  of  their 
!  number,  who  have   fo   much  as  a  chance, 
I  that  they  v/ill  not  fhorten  their  lives  by  their 
j  excefs.     And  when  we  have  this  chance,  we 
I  are  to  remember,  how  very  little  we  can 
I  promife  ourfelves  from  it.     We  are  liable 
to  all  the  difeafes,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  are  connected  with  intem- 
perance ;  and  we  are  liable  to  all  thofe,  from 
which  even  fobriety  exempts  not ;  but  in 
this  latter  cafe,  we  have,  by  no  means,  the 
fame  to  hope  with  the  fober,  who  are  cafily 
recovered  of  what  proves  mortal  to  the  in- 
temperate. Deayi  Bolton, 

§139.     On  InteMperawce  in  Drinking, 
Sect.  III. 

To  confider,  fifthly,  the  unhappy  effe*^ 
of  drunkennefs  upon  our  minds. 

Every  time  we  offend  in  it,  we  are  firfl: 
madmen,  and  then  idiots ;  wc  firft  fay,  and 
do,  a  thoufand  the  moft  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant things,  and  then  appear  quite  void 
of  fenl'e.  By  annexing  thefe  conilant  in- 
conveniencies  to  drinking  immoderately,  it 
feems  the  defign  of  a  wife  Providence  to 
teach  us,  what  we  may  fear  from  a  habit  of 
it^ — to  give  us  a  foretafte  of  the  miferies, 
which  it  will  at  length  bring  upon  us,  not 
for  a  few  hours  alone,  but  for  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  our  lives.  What  numbers  have, 
by  hard  drinking,  fallen  into  an  incurable 
difliadion  !  And  who  was  ever  for  many 
years  a  fot,  without  deftroying  the  quick- 
nefs  of  his  apprehenfion,  and  the  ftrength 
of  his  memory  ?  What  mere  drivellers  have 
feme  of  the  beft  capacities  become,  after  a 
long  courfe  of  excefs ! 

As  we  drink  to  raife  our  fpirits,  but,  by 
thils  raifing,  we  weaken  them  ;  fo  whatever 
frelh  vigour  our  parts  may  feem  to  derive 
from  our  wine,  it  is  a  vigour  which  waftes 
them;  which,  by  being  often  thus  called 
out,  deftroys  its  fource,  our  natural  fancy 
and  anderlbnding.  'Tis  like  a  man's  fpend- 
ing  upon  his  principal  :  he  may,  for  a  fea- 
fon,  make  a  figure  much  fuperior  to  his,  who 
fupports  himfelf  upon  the  intereft  of  his 
fortune;  but  is  fure  to  be  undone,  when  the 
pthjer  is  unhurt. 

We  meet  with,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  inltances,  where  an  extraordinary 
happinefs  of  conftitution  has  prevented  its 
entire  ruin,  even  from  a  courfe  of  drunkcn- 
pcfs  of  ir.any  years  continuance  :  but  I  much 
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queftion,  whether  there  are  any  infiances, 
that  fuch  a  courfe  has  not  been' remarkably 
prejudicial  to  a  good  capacity.  From  all 
the  cbfervations,  which  we  can  make  on  the 
human  frame,  it  may  be  fairly  fuppofed, 
that  there  are  no  fuch  inftances — that  it  is 
not  reafonable  to  think  we  can  be,  for  many 
years  inflaming  our  brains,  without  injuring' 
them — be  continually  difordering  the  molb 
delicate  parts  of  our  machine,  without  im- 
pairing them.  A  lively  imagination,  a 
quick  apprehenfion,  a  retentive  memory, 
depend  upon  parts  in  our  ftrudlure,  which 
are  much  more  eafily  hurt,  than  fuch,  whofe 
found  ftate  is  neceifary  for  the  prefervation 
of  mere  life :  and  therefore  we  perceive 
thofe  feveral  faculties  often  entirely  loft, 
long  before  the  body  drops.  The  man  is 
very  frequently  feen  to  fiirvive  himfelf — to' 
continue  a  living  creature,  after  he  has,  for 
fome  years,  ceafed  ro  be  a  rational  one. 
And  to  this  deplorable  llate  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  bring  us,  than  a  habit  of  drunken- 
nefs ;  as  there  is  no  vice,  that  more  imme- 
diately affeds  thofe  organs,  b)'  the  ht-lp  of 
which  we  apprehend,  reafon,  remember,  and 
perform  the  like  ads. 

What,  ftxihly,  ought  to  raife  in  us  the 
utmort  abhorrence  of  drunkennefs  is,  the 
confideration  of  the  many  crimes,  to  which 
it  difpofes  us.  He,  through  whofe  veins 
the  inflaming  potion  has  fpread  itfelf,  muft 
be  under  a  greater  temptation  to  lewdnefs, 
than  you  can  think  him  in  any  other  cir- 
cumltances :  and  from  the  little  reafoning, 
of  which  he  is  then  capable,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  crimes,  would  hefitate  no 
more  at  adultery  than  fornication. 

Thus,  alfo,  for  immoderate  anger,  con- 
tention, fc  urrility  and  abufe,  afts  of  violence, 
and  the  mcft  injurious  treatment  of  others ; 
they  are  all  offences,  into  which  drunken- 
nefs is  moft  apt  to  betray  us  ;  fo  apt  to  do 
it,  that  you  will  fcarcely  find  a  company 
drinking  to  excefs,  without  many  provoking 
fpeeches  and  aftions  pafling  in  it — without 
more  or  lefs  firife,  before  it  feparates.  We 
even  perceive  the  moft  gentle  and  peaceable, 
the  moft  humane  and  civilized,  when  they 
are  fober,  no  fooner  intoxicated,  than  they 
put  off  all  thofe  commendable  qualities,  and 
alTume,  as  it  were,  a  new  nature — a  nature 
as  different  from  their  former,  as  the  moft 
untradable  and  fierceft  of  the  brute  kind 
are,  from  the  moft  accomplifhed  and  ami- 
able of  our  own. 

To  fome  vices  drunkennefs  difpofes  us-; 
and, 

Lafily,  lays  us  open  to  more,  and  certainly 
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to  the  greatefl:.    It  lays  us,  indeed,  open  to 

mojl  'Vices — by  the  power,  which  it  gives  all 
forts  of  temptations  over  us ;  and  by  putting 
us  into  a  conditio?:,  in  which  the  rq^  and 
fer7iicious  Jiiggejiions  of  Others  have  an  efpe- 
cial  influence  upon  usx-in  which,  a  profli- 
gate companion  is  enabled  to  diredl  us  almoft 
as  he  pleafes. 

It  gives  all  forts  of  tefitptatlons  power  over 
us,  by  difqualifying  us  for  confideration  ; 
and  by  extinguilliing  in  us  all  regard  to  the 
jnotives  of  prudence  and  caution. 

It  makes  us  ready  to  follow  the  rajheji 
counjeh  of  our  companions ;  becaufe,  not 
allowing  us  to  reafon  upon  them,  and  inca- 
pacitating us  for  the  government  of  our- 
ielves,  it,  of  courfe,  leaves  us  to  the  guid- 
ance of  thofe,  with  whom  we  are  moft  pleafed 
—of  thofe,  who  give  into  our  exccfTes. 

It,  certainly,  lays  us  open  to  the  greatefl 
crimes ;  becaufe,  when  we  are  thoroughly 
heated  by  the  fpirituous  draught,  we  then 
like  what  is  daring  and  extravagant — we 
are  then  turned  to  bold  and  defperatc  un- 
dertakings; and  that,  which  is  moft  licen- 
tious, carries  then  with  it  the  appearance 
of  an  attempt,  fuiting  a  courageous  and  un- 


daunted mind.  Hence  rapes,  murthers,  afts 
of  the  utmoft  inhumanity  and  barbarity 
have  been  their  alls;  who,  when  fober, 
would  have  detelted  themfelves,  if  fuch 
crimes  could  have  entered  their  thoughts. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  ufe  to  obferve 
here,  what  cenfure  has  been  paffed  on  drunk- 
ennefs  by  thofe,  who  had  only  the  light  of 
reafon  for  their  guide. 

It  was  the  faying  of  one  of  the  wifer 
Heathens,  That  a  wife  man  would  drink 
wine,  but  would  be  fure  never  to  be  made 
drunk  by  it.  Another  of  them  condemns 
wine,  as  betraying  even  the  prudent  into 
imprudence.  The  advice  of  a  third  is, 
avoid  drinking  company  :  if  you  acciden- 
tally come  into  it,  leave  it  before  you  ceafe 
to  be  fober ;  for,  when  that  happens,  the 
mind  is  like  a  chariot,  whofe  driver  is  thrown 
off:  as  it  is  then  fure  to  be  hurried  away  at 
random,  fo  are  <we,  when  our  reafon  is 
gone,  fure  to  be  drawn  into  much  guilt. 
We  have  one  calling  drunkennefs  t)^s.fludy  of 
madnefs  ;  another,  a  'voluntary  ynadnefs.  He 
who  was  aflced,  how  a  perfon  might  be 
brought  to  a  diflike  of  wine  ?  anfwered,  by 
beholding  the  indecencies  of  the  drunken*. 

The 


*  I  have,  in  the  former  tradt,  taken  notice  of  the  coarfe  fare,  which  Homer  provides  for  his  heroes: 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark  here,  from  Athenaus,  what  leffbns  of  fobriety  he  furnifties — what  his 
care  is,  to  d.ffuade  from  drinking  to  excefs.  This,  indeed,  may  appear  deferving  to  be  more  particu- 
larly infilled  upon,  fince  from  the  praifes  which  he  gives  wine  he  was  thought  not  to  have  been  fparing 
in  the  ufe  of  it. 

The  boaft  that  Mncas,  heated  by  liquor,  had  made  of  his  wiUingnefs  to  fight  with  AcbilUs^  was  urged 
to  engage  him  in  a  combat,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  him,  but  that^ 
The  King  of  Ocean  to  the  fight  defcends, 
Thro'  all  the  whlftling  darts  his  courfe  he  bends  j 
Swift  interpos'd  between  the  warriors  flies, 
And  cafts  thick  darknefs  o'er  Achilles''  eyes. 

Iliad,  Book  XX. 

In  the  Third  Book  of  the  Odyffcy,  the  difcord  of  the  Greeks^  at  a  Council  called  to  deliberate  about 
their  return,  the  Poet  afcribes  to  their  drunkennefs. 

Sour  with  debauch  a  reeling  tribe  they  came, 


With  ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppofe, 
Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arofe. 
Now  diflf'rent  counfels  every  bread  divide. 
Each  burns  with  rancour  to  the  adverfe  fide. 
In  Book  the  Ninth  of  the  Odyss.  Polyphemus  is  reprefented  as  having  his  fight  deftroyed,  when  hfr 
was  drunk,  by  a  few  of  thofe,  whofe  joint  force  was  not,  with  refpedl  to  his,  that  of  a  child. 

-  He  greedy  grafp'd  the  heavy  bowl, 

Thrice  drained,  and  pour'd  the  deluge  on  his  foul. 


-Then  nodding  with  the  fumes  of  wlnC} 


Dropt  his  huge  head,  and  fnoring  lay  fupinc. 

Then  forth  the  vengeful  inftrument  I  bring  j 
Urg'd  byfome  prefentGod,  they  fwift  let  fall 
The  pointed  torment  on,. the  vifual.  ball. 


In 
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The  difcountenance,  which  drunkennefs  keep  yourfelf  always  much  within  that  quan- 

received  among  the  Romans,  will  be  here-  tit)', 

after  taken  notice  of.  Make  not  ftrcng  liquor  neceffary  to  your 

Among  the  Greeks,  by  a  law  of  Soloft,  if  refrefiiment. 

a  chief  magiftrate  made  himfelf  drunk,  he  Never  apply  to  it  for  eafe,  under  cares  and 

was  to  be  put  to  death.     By  a  law  of  Pit-  troubles  of  any  kind. 

tacus,    a  double   punifliment   was   infiifted  Know  always  how  to  employ  yourfelf  ufe- 

upon  fuch  who,  when  drunk,  had  committed  fully,  or  innocently  to  amufe  yourfelf,  that 

any  other  crime.  They  were  thofe,  by  whofe  your  time  may  never  be  a  burden  upon  you. 

laws  he,  who.  drank  any  greater  quantity  of  In  the  firil  place.  Do  not  aflbciate  with 

wine  than  was  really  necelfary  for  his  health,  thofe   who   are    addided    to    drunkennefs. 

fuffered  death.  This  1  lay  down  as  a  rule,  from  which  it 

Thus  much   as    to   their  fentiments   on  is  fcarce  poflible  to  depart,  and  keep  our 

drinking  to  excefs,  vvho  had  only  the  light  fobriety.     No  man,   not  the   fteadieft  and 

of  Nature  to  Ihew  them  its  guilt.  wifeft  of  men,  is  proof  againft  a  bad  ex- 

Dean  Bolton.  ample  continually    before   him.      By   fre- 

quently  feeing  what  is  wrong,  we,  firft,  lofe 

$  140.     On  Intemperance  in  Drinking.  ^^^  abhorrence  of  it,  and,  then,  are  eafily 

Sect.  IV.  prevailed  with  to  do  it.     Where  we  like 

Let  me  in  the  next  place,  fuggeft  fuch  our  company  we  are  infenfibly  led  into  their 

cautions,  as  ought  to  be  obferved  by  him,  manners.     It  is  natural  to  think  we  fhould 

whofe  defire  it  is  to  avoid  drunkennefs.  endeavour  to  make  ourfelves   agreeable  to 

Carefully  fhun  the  company  that  is  ad-  theperfons,  with  whom  we  much  converfe ; 

dided  to  it.  and   you   can  never    make    yourfelf  more 

Do  not  fit  long  among  thofe,  ^*^-ho  are  in  agreeable  to  any,  at  leaft  as  a  companion, 

the  progrefs  towards  excefs.  than  when  you  countenance  their  conduft 

If  you  have  often  loft  the  command  of   by  imitating  it.     He  who  affociates  with 

yourfelf,  when-  a  certain  quantity  of  liquor  the  intemperate,  and  yet  refufes  to  join  in 

has  been  exceeded,  you  Ihould  be  fure  to  their  exceffes,    will  foon  find,  that  he  is 

•  In  Book  the  Tenth,  the  felf-denial  of  Euryhchus  preferved  him  from  the  vile  transformation,  t« 
which  the  intemperance  of  his  companions  fubjefted  them. 

Soon  in  the  lufcioiK  feaft  themfelves  they  loft, 

And  drank  oblivion  of  their  native  coaft. 

Inftant  her  circling  wand  the  Goddefs  waves, 

To  hogs  transibrms  tl^m,  and  the  fly  receives. 

In  the  fame  Book  the  tragical  end  of  Elpenor  is  thus  defcribed  : 

■  ■     — — —    ■  A  vulgar  foul, 

Born  but  to  banquet,  and  to  drain  the  bowl. 
He,  hot  and  caretefs,  on  a  turret's  height 
With  fleep  repair'd  the  long  debauch  of  night ; 
The  fudden  tumult  flirr'd  him  where  he  lay, 
And  dovv'n  he  haften'd,  but  forgot  his  way  j 
Full  headlong  from  the  roof  the  fleeper  fell, 
[  And  fnapp'd  the  fpinal  joint,  and  wak'd  in  Hell. 

The. drunkennefs  of  Eurythn,  one  of  the  Centaurs^  is  fatal  to  him,  and  to  the  whole  race.  Od.  B.XXL 
i  The  great  Euryt'wn  when  this  frenzy  ftung, 

'  Pirkhous"  roof,  with  frantic  riot  rung  : 

His  nofe  they  fnorten'd,  and  his  ears  they  flit. 
And  fent  him  fober'd  home,  with  better  wit. 
'  Hence  with  long  war  the  double  race  was  curs'd, 

I  Fatal  to  all,  but  to  th'  aggreffor  firll. 

Antiims,  who  had  reproached  Ulyfes  as  made  infolent  by  wine,  dies  himfelf  with  the  intoxicatinj 
bowl  in  his  hands.     Od.  Book  XXIJ. 


High  In  his  hands  he  rear'd  the  golden  bowl, 

Ev'n  then  to  drain  it  lengthen'd  out  his  breath  ; 

Chang'd  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  draught  of  death. 

FuJ!  thro'  his  throat  UlyJ/is"  weapon  part, 

And  pierc'd  the  neck.    He  falls,  and  breathes  his  laft^ 
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looked  upon  as  condemning  their  praftice ;    never  to  approach  that  quantity— you  fhouldi 

confine  yourfelf  to  what  is  much  Ihort  of 
it.  Where  we  find  that  a  reliance  upon  our' 
warinefs,  upon  the  fteadinefs  and  firmnefs  of 
ouv  general  refohitions,  has  deceived  us,  w« 
fhould  truft  them  no  more  ;  we  Ihould  con- 
fide no  more  in  thofe  precautions ,  which  have 
already  proved  an  infufficient  check  upon  us» 
When  I  cannot  relift  a  temptation,  I  have! 
nothing  left  for  my  fecurity  but  to  fly  it.  If 
I  knov/  that  I  am  apt  to  yield,  when  I  am 
tempted ;  the  part  I  have  then  to  act  is,  to 
take  care  that  1  may  not  be  tempted.     Thus 


and,  therefore,  that  he  has  no  way  of  con 
tinuing  them  his  friends,  but  by  going  into 
the  fame  irregularity,  in  which  they  allow 
themfelves.  If  his  chearfulnefs,  his  faceti- 
oufnefs,  or  wit,  endear  him  to  them,  and 
render  them  unwilling  to  quit  an  intercourfe 
with  one  fo  qualified  to  amufe  them  ;  all 
their  arts  will  be  tried  to  corrupt  his  fo- 
briety  :  where  he  lies  moft  open  to  temp- 
tation will  be  carefully  watched  ;  and  no 
method  left  unattempted,  that  can_  appear 
likely  to  make  him  regardlefs^oj  his  duty. 


But  who  can  reckon  himfelf  fafe,  when  fo  only  I  fhew  myfelf  in  earneft ;  hereby  alone 
much  pains  will  be  ufed  to  enfnare  him  ?  I  evidence,  that  my  duty  is  really  my  care. 
Whofe  virtue  is  fecure,  amidft  the  earneft  We  have  experienced,  that  we  cannot 
endeavours  of  his  conftant  companions  to  withdraw  from  the  company  we  like,  ex- 
undermine  it  ?  adlly  at  fuch  a  point  of  time — we  have  ex- 
Another  caution  which  I  have  laid  down  perienced,  that  we  fometimes  do  not  per- 
is. Never  fit  long  among  thofe,  who  are  in  ceive,    when  we    have   got   to   the  utmoft 


the  progrefs  towards  excefs.  The  expedi 
cncy  of  this  advice  will  be  acknowledged, 
if  we  confider  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  long 
upon  our  guard — how  apt  we  are  to  forget 


bounds  of  temperance — we  have  unhappily 
experienced,  that  when  it  has  been  known 
to  us,  how  fmall  an  addition  of  liquor 
would  diforder  us,  we  then  have  fo  far  loft 


ourfelves,  and  then  to  be  betrayed  into  the    the  power  over  ourfelves,  as  not  to  be  able 


guilt,  againft  which  we  had  moft  firmly  re- 
folved. 

In  the  eagernefs  of  our  own  difcourfe,  or 
in  our  attention  to  that  of  others,  or  in 
the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  good  hu- 
mour of  our  companions,  or  in  the  ftiare  we 
take  of  their  mirth,  we  may  very  naturally 
be  fuppofed  unobferving,  how  much  we 
have  drank — how  near  we  are  got  to  the 
utmoft  bounds  of  fobriety :  thcfc,  under  the 


to  refrain  from  what  we  thus  fully  knew 
would  be  prejudicial  to  us.  In  thefe  cir 
cumftances,  no  way  remains  of  fecuring 
our  fobriety,  if  we  will  refort  to  any  place 
where  it  is  at  all  hazarded,  but  either  hav- 
ing our  ftint  at  once  before  us,  or  confining 
ourfelves  to  that  certain  number  of  meafured 
draughts,  from  whence  v/e  are  furewe  can 
have  nothing  to  fear.  And  he,  who  will 
not  take  this  method — he  who  will  reft  in 


circumftances  I  have  mentioned,  may  eafily  a  general  intention  of  fobriety,  v/hen  he  has 

be  pafied  b)'  us,  without  the  leaft  fufpicion  feen  how  often  that  intention  has  been  in 

of  it — before  we  are  under  an}'  apprehenfion  vain,  how  often  he  has  mifcarrled,  notwith- 

of  our  dano^er.  '  ftanding  it,  can  never  be  confidered  as  truly  ! 

As  in  difputes,  one  unadvifed  expreflion  concerned  for  his  paft  failings,  as  having  fe-  j 

brings  on   another,  and  after  a  few  argu-  rioufly  refolved  not  to  repeat  them.     So  far 

mcntb  both  fides  grow  v.arm,  from  warmth  as  I  omit  any  due  precaution  againft  a  crime, 

advance  to  anger"^  are  by  anger  fpurred  on  into  which  I  know  myfelf  apt  to  be  drawn, 

to  abufe,   and  thence,   often,    go  to  thofe  fo  far  I  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  indifferent 

extremities,    to    which    they    would    have  towards  it ;  and  fo  far  all  my  declarations, 

thought  themfelves   incapable   of  proceed-  of  being  forry  for  and  determined  to  leave 

ing :  fo  is  it  when  we  fit  long,  where  what  it,  muft  be  confidered  as  infincere. 


gives  the  moft  frequent  occafion  to  difputes 
is  before  us — where  the  iritoxkating  draught 
is  circulatuig:  one  invites  us  to  more — our 
fpirits  rife— oar  warinefs  declines — from 
chearfulnefs  we  pafs  to  noify  mirth — our 
mirth  ftops  not  long  fhort  of  folly — our 
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itecejfary  to  your  refrefhment.     What  occa-  h 
fions  this  to  be  a  fit  caution  is,  That  if  the 
folly  hurries  us  to  a  madnefs,  that  we  never    quantity  we  cannot  be  without  is,  in  the! 
could  have  imagined  likely  to  have  been  our    begmning,   a  very  moderate  one,  it  will,, 
reproach.  '  probably,  foon  increafe,  and   become,    at 

If  you  have  often  loft  the  command  of  length,  fo  great  as  muft  give  us  the  worft  toi 
yourfelf,  v\here  a  ceriain  quantity  of  liquor  fear.  The  reafon,  why  it  is  thus  likely  tO 
hath  beeii  exceeded  ;    vou   ftiouid   bs  fure   be  Increafed,  is,  tliat  a  fmall  draught,  by  the i 

habimdi 
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lie  jhabitual  ufe  of  it,  will  ceafe  to  raife  our 
i:  jfpirits ;  and  therefore,  when  the  defign  of 
!i  ioiir  drinking  is  in  order  to  raife  them,  we 
ti  •  ftiall  at  length  feek  to  do  it  by  a  much  larger 
.  quantity  of  liquor,  than  what  was  wanted  for 
%  diat  purpofe  at  lirft. 

i\  It  feems  to  be,  further,  proper  advice  on 
ij  I  this  fubjeft.  That  we  (hould  never  appl)'  to 
t(  i  flrong  liquor  for  eafe  under  cares  or  troubles 
ll  of  any  kind.  From  fears,  from  difappoint- 
I  i  incuts,  and  a  variety  of  uiieafinefii:.s,  none  are 
:;  c:xmpt.  The  inconfiderate  are  impatient 
:  ;lur  a  fpeedy  relief;  which,  as  the  fpirituous 
;( i  draught  aftbrds,  they  are  tempted  to  feek  it 
,  I  from  thence. 

)i  But  how  very  imprudent  they  muft  be, 
;.  vv  ho  would  by  fuch  means  quiet  their  minds, 
;.  ;  is  moft  evident.  For,  is  any  real  ground  of 
■I  rouble  removed,  by  not  attending  to  it — 
'<    hv  diverting  our  thoughts  from  it  ?     In  m<7fry 

•  :  o'/cs,  rhe  evil  we  would  remedy  by  not  think- 
■    in^  upon  it  is,  by  that  very  courfe,-  made 

•  ;  rcr.ch  more  diilreffing,  than  it  otherwife 
,  ui  uld  have  been;  nay,  fometimes,  quite  re- 
;  n-i.dilefs.  In  a//  cafes,  the  lefs  heated  our 
,  '  brain  is,  and  the  greater  cahnnefs  we  preferve, 
.    tiic  fitter  we  are  to  help  ouvfelves ;  the  fitter 

t  v/e  are  to  encounter  difficulties,  to  prevent 
our  being  involved  in  them  ;  or,  if  that  can- 
not be,  to  extricate  ourfelves  fpeedily  from 
them. 

The  eafe,  which  liquor  gives,  is  but  that 
of  a  dream  :  when  we  awake,  we  are  again 
;  ourfelves  ;  we  are  in  the  fame  fituation  as 
before,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  worfe.     What  then 
is  to  be  the  next  ftep  ?  Soon  as  the  ftupify- 
ing  effefts  of  one  draught  are  gone  off,  an- 
i  other  muft  be  taken  ;  the  fure  confequence 
\\  of  which  is,   tha.t  fuch  a  hal'/it  of  drinking 
1  will  be  contrafted,  as  we  fhall  vainly  endea- 
vour to  conquer,  though  the  original  induce- 
ment to  it  fhould  no  longer  fubfift.     To 
{  guard  againft  this,  as  it  is  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance to  all  of  us,  fo  the  only  certain  way 
I  is,  by  ftopping  in  the  very  firit  inftance ;  by 
j  never  feeking,  either  under  care  or  pain,  re- 
!  lief  from  what  we  drink,   but  from  thofe 
I  helps,  which  reafon  and  religion  furnifh  ; 
I  the  only  ones,  indeed,    to  wliich   we    can 
I  wifely  refort  in  any  ftraits;   and  which  are 
1  often  found  capable  of  extricating  us,  when 
'  our  condition  leems  the  moft  defperate. 

A  prudent  man  fhould  never  defert  him- 
fe]f.  Where  his  own  efforts  avail  him  not, 
the  care  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  may 
interpcfe,  and  deliver  him.  But  to  l>orrow 
iupport  againft  cur  troubles  from  liquor,  is 
an  entire  dei'ertlon  of  ourfelves  ;  it  is  giving 
t»p  cur  Ibte,  as  an  undone  one — it  i&  aban- 
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doning  our  own  difcretion,  and  relinquifh- 
ing  ail  hopes  of  the  Deity's  afiiftance. 

LnJUy,  Know  always,  how  you  may  ufe- 
fuUy  employ,  or  innocently  amufe  yourfelf. 
When  time  is  a  burden  upon  us,  when  we 
are  at  a  lofs  how  to  pafs  it,  our  chearfulnefs 
of  courfe  abates,  our  fpirits  flag,  we  are 
reftiels  and  ^  uneafy  :  here  then  we  are  in 
die  fitteft  difpofition,  and  under  the  ftrongefl 
inducements,  to  refort  to  what  we  know  will 
en.i!vi-M  us,  and  make  our  liours  glide  away 
inl-nn;:i_v.  Bdides,  when  we  cannot  tell 
\v'hat  to  do  wirh  ourfelves,  it  is  natural  we 
fhould  feek  for  thofe,  who  are  as  idle  as 
ourfelves ;  and  when  fuch  company  meet,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee  what  will  keep  them  together; 
that  drinking  muft  be  their  entertainment, 
fmce  they  are  fo  ill  qualified  for  any  other. 

Idlenefs  has  been  not  unfitly  term'd,  the 
parent  of  all  vices;  but  none  it  more  fre- 
quently produces  than  drunkennefs;  as  no 
vice  can  mak«  a  greater  waif:e  of  our  time  ; 
the  chief  thing  about  which  the  idle  are  fe- 
licitous. On  the  other  hand,  he  who  caa 
profitably  bufy,  or  innocently  divert  him- 
feli;  has  a  _f lire  refort  in  all  humours — he 
has  Ills  fpirits  feldom  depreffed,  or  vv-hen  they 
are  fo,  he  can,  without  any  hazard,  recruit 
them — he  is  lb  far  from  feeking  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  fuch,  as  are  always  in  a  readinefs 
to  engage  in  fchemes  of  intemperance  and 
riot,  that  he  fhuns  them  ;  his  amufements, 
quite  different  from  theirs,  occafion  him  to 
be_  feldom  with  them,  and  fecure  him  from- 
being  corrupted  by  them. 

1  his  we  may  lay  dow-n  as  a  moft  certain 
truth,  that  our  virtue  is  never  fafe,  but  when 
we  have  proper  di-verjtons.  Unbent  we  fome- 
times muft  be  ;  and  when  we  knew  not  hov»- 
to  be  fo  in  an  innocent  way,  we  foon  fhall  be 
in  a  guilty.  But  if  we  can  find  full  enter- 
tainment in  what  is  free  from  all  reproach,  in 
y/hat  neither  has  any  thing  criminal  m 
it,  nor  can  lead  us  into  v/hat  is  criminal  ; 
then,  indeed,  and  only  then,  can  we  be 
thought  in  little  danger,  and  not  likely  to 
yield  to  the  bad  examples  furrounding  us. 

§  I-fZ.      On  Intemperance  in  Drinkmg: 

SECi.     VJ.  ^      - 

But  let  me  coafider  what  the  intemperate 
fay  in  their  excufe. 

That  any  fiiould  frequently  put  themfelves 
into  a  condition,  in  which  they  are  incapabb 
of  taking  the  leaft  care  of  themfelves— ii;  • 
which  they  are  quite  ftupjd  and  helplefs— 
in  which,  v/hatever  danger  threatens  them, 
they  cancontribute  nothing  tov/ards  its  re- 
moval—-in  which  they  may  be  drawn  into, 
the  moft  fhocking  crimes — in  which  all  thev 

hold 
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foundation  for  uneafinefs  and  grief;  nor  can 
we,  in  fuch  circumftances,  be  merry,  if  we 
are  not  void  of  all  thought  and  refledion:  and 
this  is,  undoubtedly,  the  moll  mela?tchotj 
fitiiation,  in  which  we  can  be  conceived, 
except  when  we  are  undergoing  the  punifh- 


hold  dear  is  at  the  mercy  of  their  compani- 
ons ;  the  excefs,  I  fay,  which  caufes  us  to  be 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  none  feem  difpofed  to 
defend  :  but  what  leads  to  it,  you  find  num- 
bers thus  vindicating  or  excufing. 

I'hey  muft   converfe — They  mufl:   have 

their   hours    of   chearfulnefs   and  mirth —  ment  of  our  folly.     The  joy,  Ithe  elevation 

"When  they  are  difordered,  it  happens  before  of  fpirits  proper  to  be  fought  after  by  us,  i 

they  are  aware  of  it — A  fmail  quantity  of  that  alone,  which  can  never  be  a  fubjed  ot 

liquor  has  this  unhappy  effect  upon  them —  remorfe,  or  which  never  will  embitter  more 

if  they  will  keep  up  their  interelt,  it  muft  be  of  our  hours  than  it  relieves.     And  when 

W  complying  with  the  intemperate  humour  this  may  be  obtained  in  fuch  a  variety  of 

of  their  neighbours — Their  way  of  life,  their  ways,  we  muft  be  loft  to  all  common  pru- 

buiinefs,  obliges  them  to  drink  with  fuch  dence,  if  we  will  apply  to  none  of  them ;  if 

numbers,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  they  we  can  only  find  mirth  in  a  departure  from 

fhould  not  be  fometimes  guilty  of  excefs.  fobriety. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  faid,  that,  bad  as         You  are,  it  feems,  o'vertaken,  before  you  are 

the  world  is,  we  may  every  where,   if  we  anxiare  of  it.     This  may  be  an  allowable  ex-' 

feek  after  them,  find  thofe,  whofe  company  cufe  for  three  or  four  times,   in  a  man's 

will  rather  confirm  us  in  our  fobriety,  than  life;   oftener,  I  think,  it  cannot  be.     What 

endanger  it.     Whatever  our  rank,  ftation,  you  are  fenfible  may  eafily  happen,  and  muft 

profelllon  or  employment  may  be,  fuitable  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  you,    when  it 

companions  for  us  there  are;  with  whom  we  does  happen,  you  Ihould  hzalnjoays  anjoare  of. 

may  be  perfectly  fafe,  and  free  from  every  No  one's  virtue  is  any  farther  his  praife, 

temptation  to  excefs.     If  thefe  are  not  in  all  than  from  the  care  he  takes  to  preferve  it. 

refpefts  to  our  minds,  we  muft  bear  with  If  he  is  at  no  trouble  and  pains  on  thafac- 

themy  as  we  do   with  our  condition  in  this  count,  his  innocence  has  nothing  in  it,  that 

world ;  which  every  prudent  perfon  makes  can  entitle  him  to  a  reward.     If  you  are 

the  beft  of:  fince,  let  what  will  be  the  change  truly  concerned  for  a  fault,  you  will  necef- 

in  it,  ftill  it  will  be  liable  to  forae objeftion,  farily  keep  out  of  the  way  of  repeating  it; 

and  never,  entirely,  as  he  would  wifti  it.   In  and  the  more  frequent  your  repetitions  of  it 

both  cafes  we  are  to  confider,  not  how  we  have  been,  fo  much  the  greater  caution'  you 

(hall  rid  ourfelves  of  all  inconveniences,  but  will  ufe  for  the  future. 


where  are  likely  to  be  the  feweft :  and  we 
Ihould  judge  that  fet  of  acquaintance,  as  well 
as  thatjiate  of  life,  the  moft  eligible,  in  which 
we  have  the  leaft  to  fear,  from  which  our 
eafe  and  innocence  are  likely  to  meet  with 
the  feweft  interruptions. 

But  mirth,  you  fay,  ?nujl fometimes  be  con- 
fulted.  Let  it  be  fo.  I  would  no  more  dif- 
fuade  you  from  it,  than  I  would  from  feri- 


Many  ive  hear  excufing  their  drunkennefs^ 
by  the  fmall  quantity  'which  occafions  it.  A 
more  trifling  excufe  for  it  could  not  be  made. 
For  if  you  know  how  fmall  a  quantity  of 
liquor  will  have  that  unhappy  effeft,  you 
fhould  forbear  that  quantity.  It  is  as  much 
your  duty  to  do  fo,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  for- 
bear a  greater  quantity,  who  fuffers  the  fame 
from  it,  which  you  do  from  a  lefTer.     When 


oufnefs.     Each  fhould  have  its  feafon,  and  you  know  that  it  is  a  crim.e  to  be  drunk,; 

its  meafure  :  and  as  it  would  be  thought  by  and  know  likewife  what  will  make  you  fo;; 

all  very  proper  advice,  with  refpeft  to  feri-  the  more  or  lefs,  which  will  do  this,  is  no-i 

oufnefs,  "  Let  it  not  proceed  to  melancholy,  thing  to  the  purpofe — alters  not  your  guilt,  i 

*♦  to  morofenefs,  or  to  cenforioufnefs ;"  it  If  you  will  not  refrain  from  two  or  threcj 

is  equally  fit  advice,  with  regard  to  mirth,  draughts,  when  you  are  fure  that  drunken-] 

*'  Let  wifdom  accorn.pany  it ;  Let  it  not  nefs  will  be  the  confequence  of  them ;  it' 

"  tranfport  you  to  riot  or  intemperance  :  cannot  be  thought,  that  any  mere  regard  to 

•'  Do  not  think  you  can  be  called  merry,  fobriety  keeps  you  from  drinking  the  largeft 

**  ,when  you  are  ceafing  to  be  reafonable."  quantity  whatfoever.     Had  fuch  a  regard  am 

Good  humour,  chearfulnefs,  facetioufnefs,  influence  upon  you,  it  would  have  an  equal 

which  are  the  proper  ingredients  of  mirth,  one ;  it  would  keep  you  from  every  ftep,  by 

do  not  want  to  be  called  out  by  the  repeated  which  your  fobriety  could  fuffer. 

draught:  it  will   rather  damp  them,   from  As  to fupporting  an  interefi,  promoting  a  trade, 

the  apprehenfion  of  the  diforder  it  may  foon  advantageoufly    bargaining  fr   ourfel-ves,    by 

produce.     Whenever  we    depart  from,    or  drinking  more  than  is  counjenient  for  «; ;  they 

endanger,  our  innocence,  we  are  laying  a  are,  for  the  molt  part,  only  the  poor  evafione 
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oftheinfmcere,  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to 
lay  the  blame  of  their  mifconduft  on  any- 
thing, rather  than  on  what  alone  deferves  it 
<— rather  than  on  their  bad  inclinations. 
j  ,      Civility  and'courtefy,  kind  offices,  afts  of 
i    charity  and  liberality  will  both  raife  us  more 
I  friends,  and  keep  thofe  we  have  firmer  to  iis, 
•gfhan  any  quantities  of  liquor,  which  we  can 
''either  diftribute  or  drink  :   and  as  for  mens 
trade  or  their  bargains,  let  them  always  aft 
fairly — let  them,  whether  they  buy  or  fell, 
fhew  tl:uit  they  abhor  all  tricking  and  impo- 
sition— all  little  and  mean  artifices;  and  I'll 
ftake  my  life,  they  fliall  never  have  reafon 
to  objeit,  that,  if  they  will  ahvajs  preferre 
theiryo^;7>(>',  they  muft  leffen  their  gains, 
'     But  were  it  true,  that,  if  we  will  refolve 
never  to  hazard  intoxicating  ourfelves,  we 
muft  lofe  our  friends,  and  forego  our  pre- 
fent  advantage;    they  are    inconveniences, 
which,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  we  fhould  chearfuliy 
fubmit  to.     Some  pains  muft  be  taken,  fome 
difficulties  muft  be  here  encountered  ;  if  we 
will  have  any  reafonable  ground  to  expefi: 
happinefs  in  a  future  ftate.     Of  this  even 
common  fenfe  muft  fatisfy  us. 

Credulous  as  we  are;?  I  think  it  impoffible, 
that  any  man  in  his  wits  would  believe  me, 
if  I  were  to  tell  him,  that  he  might  mifs  no 
opportunity  of  bettering  his  fortune — that 
he  might  remove  any  evil  he  had  to  fear,  by 
whatfoever  method  he  thought  proper — that 
he  might  throughout  follow  his  inclinations, 
and  gratify  his  appetites ;  and  yet  reil:  affured, 
that  his  death  would  be  but  the  palTage  to 
great  and  endlefs  joys.  I  know  not,  to 
whom  fuch  an  affertion  would  not  appear 
extremely  abfurd  :  notwithftanding  whidi, 
we,  certainly,  do  not  aft,  as  if  there  were 
any  abfurdity  in  it,  when  we  make  what  is 
evidently  our  duty  give  way  to  our  conveni- 
ence; and  rather  confider,  how  profitable 
this  or  that  praftice  is,  than  how  right. 
That,  therefore,  fobriety,  added  to  other 
parts  of  a  virtuous  condud,  may  entitle  us 
to  the  fo  much  hoped  for  rev/ard,  we  muft  be 
fober,  under  all  forts  of  difcouragements. 
It  rarely,  indeed,  happens,  that  Vv'e  meet 
with  any ;  but  to  refill  the  greateft  muft  be 
our  refolution,  if  we  will  recommend  our- 
felves to  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe — if 
we  will  hope  for  liis  favour. 

Demt  Bolton. 

§  143,     On  Intemperance  iti  Drinking. 

Sect.     VII. 
Thus  much  with  regard  to  drunkennefs, 
fofaras  it  is  committed  by  intoxicating  our- 
felves—»by  drinking,  'tiU  our  reafon  is  gone  : 


but  as  there  Is  yet  another  way,  in  which  we 
may  offend  in  it,  f/z.  by  drinking  more 
than  is  proper  for  our  refrelhment ;  I  muft 
on  this  likewife  beftow  a  fev/  obfervations.  - 

When  we  drink  more  than  fuffices  to  re- 
cruit our  fpirits,  our  paffions  are  heightened, 
and  we  ceafe  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
that  calm  temper,  which  is  our  only  fafe 
counfellori  The  next  advance  beyond  re- 
frefhment  is  to  that  mirth,  which  both  draws 
many  unguarded  fpeeches  from  us,  and  ear- 
ries  us  to  many  indifcreet  actions — which 
waftes  our  time,  not  barely  while  we  are  in 
the  aft  of  drinking,  but  as  it  unfettles  our 
heads,  and  indifpofes  us  to  attention,  to 
bufinefs — to  a  clofe  application  in  any  way. 
Soon  as  our  fpirits  are  raifed  beyond  their 
juft  pitch,  we  are  for  fchemes  of  diverfion' 
and  pleafure  ;'  we  are  unfit  for  ferious  affairs, 
and  therefore  cannot  entertain  a  thought  of 
being  employed  in  them. 

Befides,  as  according  to  the  rife  of  our 
fpirits,  their  fall  will,  afterward,  be;  it  is 
moft  probable,  that  when  we  find  them  thus 
funk,  we  ftiall  again  refort  to  what  we  havd 
experienced  the  remedy  of  fuch  a  complaint; 
and  thereby  be  betrayed,  if  not  into  the  ex- 
ceffes,  which  deprive  us  of  our  ^eafon,  yet 
into  fuch  a  habit  of  drinking,  as  occafions 
the  lofs  of  many  precious  hours — impairs 
our  health — is  a  great  mifapplication  of  our 
fortune,  and  a  moil  ruinous  example  to  oui* 
obfervers.  But,  indeed,  whence  is  it  to  be 
ieared,  that  we  ihall  become  downright  fots 
— that  we  fhall  contraft  a  habit  of  drinking 
to  the  moft  dilguifing  excefs ;  whence,  I  fav^ 
is  this  to  be  feared,  if  not  from  accuftoming 
ourfelves  to  the  frequent  draughts,  which 
neither  our  thirll— nor  fatigue — nor  confti- 
tution  requires  :  by  frequently  ufing  them^ 
our  inclination  to  them  is  ftrengthened ;  till 
at  length  ^ve  cannot  prevail  upon  ourfelves 
to  leave  our  cup,  while  we  are  in  a  condition 
to  lift  it. 

Thefe  are  objeftions,  in  which  all  are 
concerned,  whole  reiVeihm.ent,  from  what 
they  drink,  is  not  their  rule  in  it;  but  to  men 
of  moderate  fortunes-,  or  who  are  to  make 
their  fortunes,  other  arguments  are  to  be 
ufed  :  thefe  perfong  are  to  confider,  ^that 
even  the  ieffer  degree  of  inreinperancc.  novV 
ceniured,  is  generally  their  utter  undoingj 
through  that  negleft  of  their  affairs,  which  is 
its  neceilary  confequence.  When  we  mind 
not  our  own  bufinefs,  whom  can  we  think 
likely  to  mind  it  for  us  ?  Very  few,  certainly, 
will  be  met  with,  difpofed  and  able  to  do  it ; 
and  not  to  be  both,  is  much  the  fame,  as  to 
be  neither.  While  we  are  paihng  our  time 
K  with 
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with  our  chearful  companions,  we  are  not 
only  lofing  the  advantages,  which  care  and 
ijaduftry,  either  in  infpefting  our  affairs,  or 
purfuing  our  employment,  would  have  af- 
forded us ;  but  we  are  aftually  confuming 
our  fortune — we  are  habituating  ourfelves 
to  a  moft  expenfive  idlenefs — we  are  con- 
tradling  a  dilinclination  to  fatigue  and  con- 
finement, even  when  we  moft  become  fenfible 
of  theix  neceffity,  when  our  affairs  muft.  run 
into  the  utmoft  confufion  without  fhem. 
i\nd  we,  in  faft,  perceive  that,  as  foon  as 
the  fcholar,  or  trader,  or  artificer,  or  who- 
ever it  is,  that  has  the  whole  of  his  mainte- 
nance to  gain,  or  has  not  much  to  fpend, 
addifts  himfelf  only  to  this  lower  degree  of 
intemperance — accuftoms  himfelf  to  fit  long 
at  his  wine,  and  to  exceed  that  quantity  of 
it  which  his  relief  demands,  he  becomes 
worthlefs  in  a  double  fenfe,  as  deferving  no- 
thing, and,  if  a  x:are  greater  than  his  ov/n 
fave  him  not,  as  having  nothing. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  rhe  very  fame  difcafes, 
which  may  be  apprehended  from  often  in- 
toxicating ourfelves,  are  the  ufual  attendants 
not  only  of  freqne?itly  drinking  to  the  full  of 
what  we  can  conveniently  bear,  but  even  of 
doing  it  in  a  large  quantity.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  fuch  difeafes  come  more 
fpeedily  on  us  froin  the  former,  than  the 
latter  caufe;  and,  perhaps,  dellroy  us  fooner. 
But  how  defireablc  it  is  to  be  long  ftruggling 
with  any  of  the  diftempers,  which  our  excef- 
fes  occafion,  they  can  beft  determine,  who 
labour  under  them. 

The  inconveniences  which  attend  our  more 
freel)'  uftng  the  lealt  hurtful  of  any  fpirituous 
liquors  have  {o  evidently  appeared — have 
Ihewn  therafelves  fo  many  and  fo  great,  as 
even  to  call  for  a  remedy  from  the  law  itfelf ;, 
which,  therefore,  punilhes  both  thofe,  who 
loiter  away  their  time  at  their  cups,  and 
thofe,  who  fuffer  it  to  be  done  in  their 
houfes. 

A  great  part  of  the  world,  a  much  greater 
than  all  the  parts  added  together,  in  which 
the  Chriftian  religion  is  profeffed,  are  for- 
bidden all  manner  oi  liquors y  which  can  caufe 
drunkentiefs  \  they  are  not  allowed  the  fmallefi 
qiiajitity  of  thetn  ;  and  it  would  be  an  offence 
"Vihich  would  receive  the  moft  rigorous 
chaftifement,  if  they  were  kno^vn  to  ufe  a?:j ; 
their  lawgiver  has,  in  this  particular,  been 
thought  to  have  aded  according  to  the  rules 
of  good  policy  ;  and  the  governors  of  thofe 
countries,  in  which  this  law  is  in  force,  have, 
from  its  firft  reception  aniongft  them,  found 
it  of  fuch  benefit,  as  to  allow  no  relaxation  of 
i-t.     I  do  not  mention  fuch  a  pradice  as  any 


rule  for  us :   difference  of  climates  makes  i 
quite  different  ways  of  living  neceffary :  I 
only  mention  it  as  a  leffon  to  us,  that,  if  fo  ; 
great  a  part  of  mankind  fubmit  to  a  total 
abftinence  from  ivine  and  Jirong  drink,   we 
Ihould  ufe  them  fparingly,  with  caution  and  ; 
moderation ;  which  is,  certainly,  neceffary  , 
to  our  welfare,  whatever  may  be  the  effedl  of  ' 
entirely  forbearing  them  on  theirs. 

In  the  moft  admired  of  all  the  weftern  I 
governments,  a  ftrid;  fobriety  was  required  ' 
of  their  women,  under  the  very  fevereft  pe-  , 
nalties  :  the  punifhment  of  a  departure  from  , 
it  was  nothing  lefs  than  capital:  and  the  i 
cuftom  of  faluting  women,  we  are  told,  was  | 
introduced  in  order  to  difcover  whether  any  I 
fpirituous  liquor  had  been  drank  by  them. 

In  this  commonwealth  the  men  were  pro-  i 
hibited  to  drink  wine  'till  they  had  attained  I 
thirty  years. 

The  whole  body  of  foldiery,  among  this 
people,  had  no  other  draught  to  enable  them 
to  bear  the  greateft  fatigue — to  raife  their 
courage,  and  animate  them  to  encounter  the 
moft  terrifying  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  ; 
water  ftiarpened  with  vinegar.     And  what  j 
was  the  confequence  of  fuch  ftrlcl  fobriety,  ■ 
obferved  by  both  fexes  ?  What  was  the  con- 
fequence of  being  born  of  parents  fo  exaftly  : 
temperate,  and  of  being  trained  up  in  a  habit 
of  the  utmoft  abftemioufnefs — What,  I  fay,  i 
followed  upon   this,  but  the  attainment  of 
fuch  a  firmnefs  of  body  and  mind — of  fuch  ■ 
an  indifference  to  all  the  emafciilating  plea-  ; 
fures*— of  fuch  vigour  and  fearleffnefs,  that  : 
the  people,  thus  born  and  educated,  foon  ! 
made  all  oppofition  fall  before  them,  ex-  . 
perienced  no  enemy  a  match  for   thenv—  i 
were  conquerors,  wherever  they  carried  tlieir 
arms.  ' 

By  thefe  remarks  on  the  temperance  of  the 
antient  Romans,  I  am  not  for  recalling  cuf-  ; 
toms  fo  quite  the  reverfe  of  thofe,  in  which 
we  were  brought  up ;  but  fome  change  in  our  j 
manners  I  could  heartily  wilh  they  might : 
effed  :  and  if  not  induce  us  to  the  fame  fo-  : 
briety,  which  was  pradifed  by  thefe  hea-  i 
thens,  yet  to  a  much  greater  than  ispradtifed  : 
by  the  generality  of  Chriftians. 

<  Dean  Bolum* 

§  144.     On  Pleafure,  ' 

Sect.     I. 

To  the  Honourable 

While  you  are  conftantly  engaged  in  the 
purfuit  of  knou'ledge,  or  in  making  what 
you  have  acquired  of  ufe  to  your  fellow- 
creatures — while  information  is  j^j.vj- amufe- 
inent,  and  to  become  wifer  is  as  much  your 

aim, 
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}  aim,  in  all  the  company  you  keep,  as  in  all 
I  the  books  you  read  ;  may  I  not  juftly  think 
I  it  matter  of  aftonifhment  to  you,  that  fuch 
!  numbers  of  your  fpecies  fhould  be  quite 
i  unmindful  of  all  rational  improvement — 
folely  intent  on  fchemes  of  mirth  and  direr- 
!  fion — paffin^  their  lives  in  a  round  of  fport- 
i  iiag  and  trifling. 

I       If  every  aee  has  its  madnefs,  and  one  is 
t  diftinguifhed  by  its  warlike  humour,  a  fe- 
I  cond  by  its  enthuliafm,  a  third  by  its  party 
and  political  rage ;  the  diftradion  of  the  pre- 
j  fent  may  truly  be  pronounced,  its  turn  to 
,  pleafure,  fo  fadly  poffeffing  thofe  of  each  fex 
I  and  of  all  ages — thofe  of  every  profeffion 
I  and  employment — the  feveral  ranks  and  or- 
I  ders  of  men ;  that  they,  who  are  ftrangers  to 
the  fudden  changes  in  human  difpoutions, 
are  apt  to  think,  that  all  ferioufnefs  and  ap- 
plication— all  the  valuable  attainments,which 
are  the  reward  only  of  our  pains,  mull,  in- 
evitably, be  foon  loft  among  us. 

I  am  not  out  of  hopes,  that  what  thus 
threatens,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,our  fpeedy 
ruin,  and  has  its  very  great  mifchief  denied 
by  none,  who  give  it  the  leaft  attention,  will 
one  day  receive  as  rem.arkable  an  oppofition 
from  your  pen,  as  it  now  does  a  difcourage- 
ment  from  your  example. 

Let,  in  the  mean  time,  a  fincere  well- 
wifher  to  his  countrymen  interpofe  his  mean 
endeavours  to  ferve  them— offer  to  their 
confidwation  fome,  perhaps  not  wholly  con- 
temptible, arguments  againft  the  purfuit,  to 
which  they  are  fo  blameably  attached — 
ftiew  them  pleafure  in  that  true  light,  in 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  fee  it — teach 
them,  not  that  it  fhould  be  always  declined, 
but  that  they  (liould  never  be  enflaved  to  it 
— reprefent  the  dangers,  to  which  it  expofes 
them,  yet  point  out  how  far  it  may  be  enjoy- 
ed with  innocence  and  fafety. 

Every  man  feems  to  be  ib  far  free,  as  he 
can  difpofe  of  himfelf — as  he  can  maintain 
a  due  fubordination  in  the  parts  of  his  frame, 
ufe  the  deliberation  proper  to  acquaint  him 
with  what  is  moft  tor  his  advantage,  and, 
according  to  the  refult  thereof,  proceed  to 
aftion.  I  confider  each  hindrance  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  true  happinefs,  or  to  its 
purfuit,  as,  according  to  its  degree,  an 
abridgement  of  our  liberty;  and  I  think 
that  he  may  be  truly  ftiled  a  Have  to  pleafure, 
who  follows  it,  wherefoever  direfted  to  it  by 
appetite,  paffion,  or  fancy.  When  we  liften 
to  their  fuggeftions  in  the  choice  of  good, 
we  allow  them  an  authority,  that  our  Crea- 
tor never  intended  they  Ihould  havej  and 
whea  their  diredians  in  that  choice  are  ac- 


m 

tually  complied  with,  a  lawlefs  fway  enfues 
— the  ufe  of  cur  nobler  faculties  becomes 
obltrufted — our  ability  to  deliberate,  as  we 
ought,  on  our  conduiil,  gradually  fails,  and 
to  alter  it,  at  length  v/holly  ceafes- 

Our  fenfual  and  rational  parxs  are  almoft 
in  continual  oppofition ;  we  add  to  the 
power  o'i  the  former,  by  a  thoughtlefs,  idb, 
voluptuous  life  ;  and  to  that  of  the  latter  by 
refledion,  induitry,  continence. 

As  you  cannot  give  way  to  appetite,  but 
you  increafe  its  reitlelTnefs,  you  multiply  its 
demands,  and  become  lefs  able  to  refill  them ; 
fo  the  very  fame  holds  true  of  every  principle 
that  oppofes  reafon  :  if  capable  to  influence 
you  in  one  inftance,  it  will  moreeafily  do  it 
in  a  fecond,  gaining  ground,  'till  its  domi- 
nion over  you  becomes  abfolute. 

When  the  queftion  concerns  our  angry 
paffions,  all  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
danger  of  not  reft  raining  them,  the  terrible 
fubjetlion  to  which  fuch  remifiTnefs  expofes 
us.  Thefe  falling  more  under  the  general 
notice,  from  the  apparency  of  the  diforder, 
and  extent  of  the  mifchief  which  they  occa- 
fion,  a  better  judgment  is  ordinarily  made  of 
them,  than  of  afi:edions  lefs  tumultuous,  lefs 
dangerous  to  our  aflbciates :  but  there  can 
be  no  reafon  imaginable  why  anger,  if  \e.h 
carefully  watched  and  refifted,  Iliould  exer- 
cife,  at  length,  the  moft  unhappy  tyranny 
over  uc,  v/iiich  vvill  not  hold  as  to  any  paf- 
fion or  luft  whatfoever.  y\nd  as  with  refpeft 
to  violent  refentment,  we  are  readv  to  gra- 
tify it,  whatever  it  cofts  us;  fo  let  what  will 
be  the  pallion  or  luft  that  governs  us,  no  pru- 
dential confiderations  are  a  counterpoife  for 
it. 

With  regard  to  pleafure,  the  fallacy  of  our 
reafoning  upon  it  lies  here ;  we  always  look 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  it  as  a  fingle  adl,  as  a 
compliance  with  our  liking  in  this  or  that 
inftance  :  the  repetition  of  that  indulgence  is 
not  feen  under  a  dependence  on  any  former, 
or  under  the  leaft  connexion  with  any  future. 
That  fuch  a  puriuit  ihouLi  engage  us  feems 
to  be  v/hoUy  from  our  choice;  and  this 
choice  is  thought  to  be  as  free,  at  the  fecond 
time  of  our  making  it  as  at  the  urft,  and  at 
the  twentieth,  as  at  the  fecond.  Inclination 
is  never  beheld  as  poflible  to  become  con- 
ftraint— is,  I  mean,  never  regarded  as  capa- 
ble of  being  indulged,  'till  it  cannot  be  re- 
fifted. No  man  ever  took  the  road  of  plea- 
fure, but  he  apprehended  that  he  could  ealily 
leave  it :  had  he  confidsred  his  whole  life 
likely  to  be  pafted  in  its  windings,  the  pre- 
ference of  the  ways  of  virtue  would  have 
be®n  indifputalle, 
^  K  2  B»t 
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But  as  fenfual  purfuits  could  not  engage 
fo  many,  if  fomething  very  delightful  were 
not  expeded  in  them ;  it  will  be  proper  to 
Ihew,  how  unlikely  they  are  to  anfwer  fuch 
r..n  expatriation — ^v/hat  there  is  lo  difcourage 
us  from  attaching  ourfelves  to  them. 

Conflder  fenfual  pleafure  under  the  high- 
eft  poffible  advantages,  it  will  yet  be  found 
liable  to  thefe  objeftions. 

Firji,  That  its  enjcymev.t  is  fleeting,  ex- 
pires loon,  extends  not  beyond  a  few  mo- 
ments :  Our  fpirits  fmk  inftantly  under  it, 
if  in  a  highcl"  degree ;  nor  are  they  long 
without  being  deprelfed,  when  it  lefs  power- 
fully afiefts  them.  A  review  here_  affords 
me  no  comfort :  I  have  here  nothing  de- 
lightful to  expeft  from  Reflexion.  The 
gratifications,  in  which  I  have  allowed  my- 
felf,  have  made  me  neither  wifer  nor  better. 
The  fruit  was  relifbed  while  upon  my 
tongue,  but  when  paffed  thence  I  fcarcely 
retain  the  idea  of  its  flavour. 

How  tranfitory  our  pleafures  are,  we  can- 
not but  acknowledge,  when  we  confider, 
how  many  we,  in  different  parts  of  our  lives, 
eagerly  purfue,  and  then  wholly  decline. 

That,  which  is  the  high  entertainment  of 
our  infancy,  doth  not  afford  us  the  leaft, 
when  this  ftate  is  paffed  :  what  then  delights 
us  much  in  our  youth,  is  quite  taftelefs  to  us, 
as  we  approach  manhood  ;  and  our  engage- 
ments at  this  period  give  way  to  fome 
others,  as  we  advance  in  age. 

Nor  do  our  pleafures  thus  pafs  only  with 
our  years,  but,  really,  thofe  which  bell  fuit 
our  time  of  life,  and  on  the  purfuit  of  which 
we  are  moft  intent,  muft  be  interrupted  in 
order  to  be  enjoyed. 

We  can  no  more  long  bear  pleafure,  than 
we  can  long  endure  fatigue ;  or,  rather,  what 
we  call  pleafure,  after  fome  continuance,  be- 
comes fatigue. 

We  want  relief  in  our  diverfions,  as  well 
as  in  our  moft  ferious  employments. 

When  Socrates  had  obferved,  "  of  how 
<*  unaccountable  a  nature  that  thing  is, 
**  which  men  call  Pleafure,  fmce,  though  it 
*'  may  appear  to  be  contrary  to  Pain,  as 
*'  never  being  with  it  in  the  fame  perfon, 
•*  yet  thev  fo  ciofely  follow  each  other,  that 
«'  they  ma}'  feem  linked,  as  it  were,  toge- 
•'  ther."  He  then  adds — "  If  JEfop  had 
*'  attended  to  this,  he  would,  I  think,  have 
**  given  us  a  fable,  in  Vvhich  the  Divinity, 
•*  willing  to  reconcile  thefe  two  enemies, 
*'  but  yet  unable  to  do  it,  had,  neverthelefs, 
*'  fo  connected  them  in  their  extremities, 
*'  that  where  the  one  comes,  the  other  Ihall 
**  be  fure  to  fucceed  it." 


From  the  excefsof  joy,  how  ufual  is  the 
tranfition  to  that  of  dejedion  !  Laughter, 
as  well  as  grief,  calls  for  tears  to  eafe  us 
under  it ;  and  it  may  be  even  more  dange- 
rous to  my  life  to  be  immoderately  delight- 
ed,'than  to  be  feverely  afflifted. 

Our  pleafures  then  foon  pafs ;  2sA,Jecondly , 
their  repetition  certainly  cloys.  I 

As  the  eafinefs  of  pollure  and  agreeable-  { 
nefs  of  place  wear  off  by  a  very  lliort  conti-j 
nuance  in  either ;  it  is  the  fame  with  any ! 
fenfual  gratifications  which  we  can  purfue, ' 
and  with  every  enjoyment  of  that  kind  to 
which  we  can  apply.  What  fo  delights  our 
palate,  that  we  fhould  relifh  it,  if  it  were  our 
conftant  food?  What  juice  has  nature  fur- 
nifned,  that,  after  being  a  frequent,  conti- 
nues to  be  a  pleafing,  draught?  Sounds, 
how  artfully  fo  ever  blended  or  fucceffive, 
tire  at  length  the  ear ;  and  odours,  at  lirft  the 
moll  grateful,  foon  either  ceafe  to  recreate 
us,  or  become  offenfive  to  us.  The  iineft 
profpeft  gives  no  entertainment  to  the  eye 
that  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  it.  The 
pile,  that  ftrikes  with  admiration  each  cafual ! 
beholder,  affords  its  royal  inhabitant  noj 
comfort,  but  what  the  peafant  has  in  hii' 
cottage.  J 

That  love  of  variety  and  change,  to  whick ; 
none  of  our  kind  are  ftrangers,  might  be  a 
leffon  to  us,  where  our  expeftations  are  illj 
grounded,  where  they  muit  neceffarily  bei 
disappointed  ;  for  if  no  man  ever  yet  lived, , 
who  could  fay  of  any  of  the  pleafures  ofl 
feme — On  this  I  repofe  my feif — it  quite  an- ! 
fwers  m_v  hopes  from  it — my  wiihes  rove  not  I 
beyond  it  :  if  none  could  ever  affirm  this,  itj 
is  moft  evident,  that  we  in  ^■ain  fearch  uirerl 
permanent  delight  from  any  of  the  objecls,' 
with  which  we  are  now  converfant — that  the 
only  difference  betv/een  the  fatisfaftlons  wc 
purfue,  and  thofe  we  quit,  is,  that  we  are 
already  tired  of  the  one,  and  fhall  foon  be  of 
the  other.  i 

Hear  the  language  of  him,  who  had  tried 
the  extent  of  every  fenfual  pleafure,  and  mull 
have  found  the  uncloying,  had  any  fuch  ex-| 
illed,  "  1  faid  in  my  heart.  Go  to  now,  I 
"  will  prove  thee  with  mirth.  I  gave  my- 
"  felf  to  wine,  I  made  me  great  works,  I 
**  builded  me  houfes,  I  planted  me  vine- 
♦*  yards,  I  made  me  gardens,  I  planted  trees 
"  in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  I  made  me 
*'  pools  of  water,  I  amaffed  gold  and  filver. 
*'  1  had  poffeffions,  above  all  that  were  ir 
"  Jcrnjalcm  before  me.  I  tried  what  love. 
"  what  muiic,  what  all  the  delights  of  the 
*'  fons  of  men  could  effeft :  whatfoever  mine 
♦f  eyes  defired  I  kept  not  from  them,  I  with- 
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"  held  not  my  heart  from  any  joy.  Then 
**  I  looked  on  all  my  works,  on  all  my  pur- 
"  fuits,  and  behold!  all  was  vanity  and  vex- 
«'  ation  of  fpirit." 

Tullj  mentions  Xerxes  as  having  propofed 
a  reward  to  the  man,  who  could  make  known 


eat,  drink,  and  be  merry — who  thinks  of 
nothing  elfe  at  that  feafon,  will  hanker  aftej 
delicacies,  when  he  has  neither  teeth  to  chew, 
nor  palate  to  dillinguifh  them;  will  want 
the  cup,  which  he  cannot  lift ;  and  feek  for 
mirth,  when  he  will  thereby  become  the 
to  him  fomc  new  pleafure.  The  monarch  of  objeft  of  it.  The  habit  operates,  when  none 
the  Eaft,  it  feems,  met  with  nothing  within  of  the  inducements  for  our  contracting  it 
the  bounds  of  his  mighty  empire,  that  could  remain;  and  when  the  days  of  pleafure  are 
fix  his  inclinations.  The  moft  voluptuous  P^^,  thofe  of  wiidom  and  virtue  are  not  the 
people  on  earth  had  difcovered  no  delight,  nearer.  Our  difpofitions  do  not  decay  with 
that  their  fovcreign  could  acknowledge  our  lirength.  The  prudence,  which  ihouM 
otlicrwife  than  fupcrficial.  Happy!  had  it  attend  grey  hairs,  doth  not  neceffarily  come  to 
been  a  ielTon  to  their  prince,  or  could  it  be  us  with  them.  The  young  rake  is  a  lafci- 
i  one  to  us,  where  our  good  ihould  be  fought  vious  obfcene  wretch,  when  he  owes  his 
hat  purfuits  were  likely  to    bring    us    warmth  to  his  flannel ;  delights  in  the  filthy 


bleffings  certain  to  improve,  as  well  as  en- 
dure. 

§  145.      On  Pleafure. 

Sect.     II. 


tale,  when  his  hearers  are  almoll:  poifoned  by 
the  breath,  with  which  he  utters  it;  and 
when  lealt  able  to  offend  in  aft,  he  does  it  in 
deli  re. 

That  the  humour  for  fighting  or  racing. 


A  third  difadvantage  enfuing  to  us  from  <^r  whatever  inclination  governed  us  in  this 

our  attachment  to  the  delights,  which  appe-  world,  accompanies  us  to  the  other,  is  not 

tite  and  fancy  purvey,  is,  that  it  indifpofes  ^^  entire  fidion  of  the  poet,  but  alTuredly, 

us  for  ufeful  inquiries,  for  every  endeavour  has  thus   much  truth  in  it,  that  whatever 

worthy  of  our  nature,  and  fuiting  the  rela-  humour  we  indulge,  it  accompanies  us  to 

tio:T*s,  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  clofe  of  life.     There  is  a  time,  when  our 

The   difappointmxnt,   which  the  Perjlan  manners  are  pliant,  when  the  counfels  of  the 

Emperor  met  with  in  all  his  fchemes  of  the  fober  operate  upon  us  as  fuccefsfully,  as  the 

voluptuous  kind,  did  not  put  him  on  apply-  infinuations  of  the  corrupt ;   but  when  that 

ing  to  thofe  of  a  different  one.     Experience  fime  is  pafl'ed,  our  cmtoms  are,  daily,  work- 

Ihewcd  him  his  folly,  but  could  not  teach  him  ing  themfelves  into  our  cojijiitutmi,  and  want 


wifdom — It  could  not,  when  it  had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  vanity  of  his  purfuits,  in- 
duce him  to  relinquifli  them. 

We  find  a  SrJomo?i,  indeed,  difcovering  his 
error,  acknowledging  that  he  had  erred,  and 
bearing  teltimony  to  religion  and  virtue  as 
alone  productive  of  true  happinefs;  but 
where  are  we  to  look  for  another  among  the 
votaries  to  fenfuality,  thus  affefted,  thus 
changed  ? 

As  fome  have  obferved  of  co2cris,  that  fuch, 
•who  live  in  them,  are  alwa-'/s  uneafv  there, 
yet  always  unwilling  10  retreat;  the  very 
fame  holds  true  of  the  licentious  praiHce, 
which  they  too  generally  countenance  :  fully 
convinced  of  its  vanity  and  foUv,  we  conti- 
nue to  our  laft  moments  attached  to  it — 
averfe  from  altering  the  conduft,  which  we 
cannot  but  difapprove.  Our  faculties  are, 
indeed,  fo  conftituted,  that  our  capacity  for 
many  enjoyments  extends  not  beyond  fuch  a 
period  in  our  being :  if  we  will  not  quit  them, 
they  will  us— ^ will  depart,  whatever  our 
eagernefs    may   be   for  their  continuance. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  :  when  they  felves  of  fhame — corrupting  our  natural  no- 
are  gone  as  to  their  fenfe,  they  are  not  as  to  tions  of  good  and  evil ;  and  fo  indifpoling 
Chcir  power.     He  who  fliys  to  his  youth,    ourfelves  for  confiderationj  that  our  conllant 

I  3  endeavour 


not  many  years  to  become  fcarce  dillinguilh- 
able  from  it.  God,  I  am  perfuaded,  has 
formed  us  all  with  fuch  apprehenlions  of 
what  is  right,  as,  if  a  proper  care  were  taken 
to  preferve  and  improve  them,  would  have 
the  happieit  influence  upon  our  praiflice;  but 
when  the  feafon  for  extending  this  care  to 
them  has  been  neglefted,  they  are  in  moft  of 
us  greatly  impaired,  and  in  forne  appear  al- 
moft  wholly  loft. 

Let  the  underjianding  remain  uninformed, 
'till  half  the  age  of  man  is  paft,  and  what 
improvrmcnt  is  the  bcft  then  likely  to  make  ? 
how  iricfome  would  it  feem  to  be  put  upon 
any  ?  It  is  with  our  will  the  very  fame ; 
turned"  for  half  or  three  parts  of  our  life  to 
floth  and  wantonnefs,  to  riot  and  excefs, 
any  correftion  of  it,  any  alteration  to  the 
purfuits  becoming  us,  may  feem  quite  hope- 
lefs.  While  we  are  devoting  ourfelves  to 
pleafure,  we  are  weakening  every  princi- 
ple, whereby  virtue  can  engagd  us,  we  are 
extinguiih.ing  within  us  all  fenfe  of  true  de- 
fert — fubduing    confcience — diverting   our- 
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endeavour  will  be  to  decline  ir.  Thus  wKen 
oViX  follies  are  a  hiirden  to  us,  their  correftion 
feems  a  greater  ;  and  we  try  what  eafe  may 
be  found  by  varying,  rather  than  feek  any 
from  quitting,  them. 

Fourthly,  The  larger  our  fhare  is  of  out- 
ward enjoyments,  and  the  dearer  they  are 
to  us ;  fo  much  the  more  afflifting  our  con- 
cern will  be  to  lea've  xKxhfcene  of  them — fo 
much  the  greater  terror  and  torment  fliall  we 
receive  from  the  apprehenfion,  how  foon  we 
may  be  obliged  to  do  it. 

Let  the  man  of  pleafurs  colour  it  the  moft 


in  our  draught  fure  to  embitter  the  many 
pleafmg  ones  which  compound  it.  And 
what  a  wife  part  are  we  then  afting,  wheti 
we  are  taking  the  brutes  portion  for  ours, 
and  cannot  ha\'e  all  the  benefits  even  of  that! 
cannot  remove  the  inconveniences  of  reafon, 
when  we  forego  its  comforts  ! 

Thefe  are  feme  of  the  many  difadvantagea 
infeparable  from  pleafure,  and  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  which  none  of  its  votaries  are 
exempt.  We  cannot  attach  ourfelves  to  any 
of  the  delights,  which  appetite  or  fancy  prO' 
vides,  but  we  fliall  be  fure  to  find  them 


agreeably,  place  it   in  the  faireft  point  of   quickly  palling — when  repeated,  cloying — > 


view,  this  objection  will  remain  in  its  fall 
ftrength  agaim'l  iiim  :  "  You  are  not  maimer 
*'  oi  the  continuance  of  the  good,  of  which 
**  you  boaft ;  and  can  you  avoid  thinking 
"  of  its  removal,  or  bear  the  thoughts  there- 
**  of,  with  any  calranefs  and  compofure  ?'* 
But  what  kind  of  happinefs  is  that,  which 
we  are  in  hourly  fears  of  icfmg,  and  which, 
when  loir,  is  gone  for  ever  ? 

If  I  am  onlv  here  for  a  few  days,  the  part 
I  ought  to  ai?t  is,  certainly,  that  of  a  travel- 
ler on  his  journe^-,  making  ufe,  indeed,  of 
fuch  conveniences,  as  the  road  affords  him, 
but  ftill  regarding  himfelf  as  upon 
never  fo  incumbring  himfelf  that  he  fhall  be 
unwilling  to  advance,  when  he  knows  he 
mull  do  it — nc-\'er  fo  diverting  himfelf  at 
any  refting  place,  that  it  fhall  be  painful  to 
him  to  depart  thence. 

When  we  are  accuiicmed  to  derive  all  our 
comforts  from  fenfe,  v/e  come  to  want  the 
Tery  idea  of  any  other  :  this  momentary  part 
of  our  exiilence  is  the  full  extent  we  give  to 
our  joys ;  and  we  have  tr.e  mortifying  re- 
fiedion  continually  before  us,  that  their  con- 
clufion  is  nearer  every  hour  we  are  here,  and 
mav  poiTibly  take  place  the  ver}'  next.  Thus 
each  acceffion  of  delight  will  really  be  but  a 
new  fource  of  affliction,  become  an  additional 
motive  for  coo»plaint  of  the  fnort  fpace  al- 
lowed for  its  en;o)-mtnt. 

The  mind  of  man  is  fo  difpofed  to  look 
forward,  fo  fitted  to  extend  its  views,  that, 
as  much  as  it  is  contrac'tcc!  by  fenfuality,  it 
carinot  be  niied  thereby  to  the  inftanr  mo- 
ment :  We  can  never,  like  the  beaiu,  be  fo 
far  engroiied  by  the  fatisfaiRion  before  us, 
but  the  thoughts  will  occur,  how  often  mav 
we  licpe  to  repeat  it — how  many  diflarit 
hours  It  js  likely  to  relieve.?-ho'>v  much  of 
our  duration  can  it  advantage  ?  and  the  fcnnty 
continuance  which  cur  molt  fanguine  1  opes 
can  afllgn  it,  mu^  therefore  be  m  fome  de- 
gree its  abutearc-it— muf:  be  an  ingredient 


indifpofing  us  for  worthy  purfuits — render- 
ing us  averfe  from  quitting  the  world,  and 
uneafy  as  often  as  it  occurs  to  our  thoughts, 
how  foon  our  fummons  may  be  to  depart. 

§  146.  On  Pleafure. 
Sect.  III. 
But  what,  you'll  (zy,  muft  all  then  com- 
mence philofophers  ?  Muft  every  gay 
amufement  be  baniihed  the  world  ?  Muft 
thofe  of  each  fex  and  of  all  ages  have  their 
looks  ever  in  form,  and  their  manners  un- 
der the  regulation  of  the  fevereft  wifdcm  ? 
his  road —  Has  nature  given  us  propenfities  only  ^o  be 
refilled  ?  Have  we  ears  to  diftinguifh  har- 
mony, and  are  wt  ne^er  to  delight  them 
with  it  ?  Is  the  food  which  our  palate  beft 
reiifhes,  to  be  therefore  denied  it  ?  Can 
odours  recreate  cur  brain,  beauty  pleafe  our 
e}'e,  and  the  defign  of  their  ftructure  be,  that 
we  fhould  exclude  all  agreeable  fenfation 
from  either  ?  Are  not  natural  inclinations 
nature's  commands ;  are  they  not  its  decla- 
rations whence  -wt  may  obtain  cur  good,  and 
its  Injunftions  to  feek  it  thence  r  Is  any 
thing  more  evident,  than  that  ferious  appli- 
cations cannot  long  be  fuftained — that  wc 
muft  fink  under  their  weight — that  they 
fcon  ftupify  or  diilra(S  us  ?  'f  he  exercife  of 
our  inttlleflual  part  is  the  fatigue  of  our 
corporeal,  and  cannot  be  carried  on,  but  by 
allowing  us  intervals  of  relaxation  and  mirth. 
Deny  us  pleafure,  and  you  unfit  us  for  bur 
finels;  and  deftroy  the  man,  while  you  thus 
feek  to  perfect  him, 

A  full  anfwer  might,  I  fhould  think,  he 
given  to  whatever  is  here  alledged,  by  en- 
larging on  the  following  obfervations. 

1.  Fleafure  is  only  lb  fkr  cenfured,  as  it 
cofts  us  more  than  it  is  worth — as  it  brings 
on  a  degree  of  uneaunefs,  for  which  it  doth 
not  compenfate. 

2.  It  is  granted,  that  we  are  licenfed  to 
take  all  tliat    pleafure,   which  there  is  no 
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reafon  for  our  declining.  So  much  true 
fleajiire,  or  fo  much  pleafure,  as  is  not  coun- 
terbalanced by  any  inconveniences  attending 
it,  is  fo  much  happinefs  accruing  to  him 
Tvho  takes  it,  and  a  part  of  that  general 
good,  which  our  Creator  defigned  us. 

3.  As  the  inclinations,  with  which  man- 
kind were  originally  formed,  were,  cer- 
tainly, very  different  from  thofe,  which 
guilt  has  fince  propagated  ;  ?nany  reftraints 
mull,  therefore,  be  necelfary,  which  would 
not  have  been  fo,  had  our  primitive  recti- 
tude been  preferved. 

4.  Bad  education,  bad  example,  increafe 
greatly  our  natural  depravity,  before  we 
come  to  reafon  at  all  upon  it ;  and  give  the 
appearance  of  good  to  many  things,  which 
would  be  feen  in  a  quite  different  light, 
under  a  different  education  and  intercourfe. 

Thefe  particulars  let  it  fufSce  barely  to 
mention  ;  fmce,  as  it  is  here  admitted,  that 
when  there  is  no  reafon  for  our  declining 
any  pleafure,  there  is  one  for  our  taking  it. 

I  am  more  efpecially  concerned  to  fhew, 
when  there  is  a  reafon,  why  pleafure  fhould 
be  declined — what  thofe  limits  are,  which 
ought  to  beprefcribed  to  our  pkafures,  and 
which  when  any,  in  themfelves  the  raofl  in- 
nocent, pafs,  they  neceffarily  become  im- 
moral and  culpable.  A  minute  difcuffion  of 
this  point  is  not  here  propofed  :  fuch  ob- 
fervations  only  will  be  made  upon  it,  as 
appear  to  be  of  more  general  ufe,  and  of 
greateft  importance. 

What  I  would,  firfl:,  confider  as  rendering 
any  pleafure  blameabk  is. 

When  it  raifes  our  Paffions. 

As  our  greateft  danger  is  from  them, 
their  regulation  claims  our  conftant  atten- 
tion and  care.  Huvian  laivs  confider 
them  in  their  effcfts,  but  the  divine  lanv  in 
their  aim  and  intention.  To  render  me 
obnoxious  to  men,  it  is  neceffary  that  my 
impure  lull  be  gratified,  or  an  attempt  be 
made  to  gratify  it ;  that  my  anger  operate 
by  violence,  my  covetoufnefs  by  knaver}^  : 
but  my  duty  is  violated,  when  my  heart  is 
impure,  when  my  rage  extends  not  beyond 
my  looks  and  my  wifhes,  when  I  invade 
my  neighbour's  property  but  in  defire. 
The  m.an  is  guilty  the  moment  his  affedions 
become  fo,  the  inftant  that  any  difhonefl 
thought  finds  him  approving  and  indulging 
it. 

The  enquiry,  therefore,  what  is  a  fit 
amufement,  fhould  always  be  preceded  by 
the  confideration  of  what  is  our  difpofition. 
For,  it  is  not  greater  madnefs  to  fuppofe, 
that  equal  quantities  of  food  or  liquor  may 


be  taken  by  all  with  equal  temperance,  than 
to  affert,  that  the  fame  pleafure  may  be  ufed 
by  all  with  the  fam.e  innocence.  As,  in 
the  former  cafe,  what  barely  fatisfies  the 
ftomach  of  one,  would  be  a  load  infupport- 
able  to  that  of  another ;  and  the  draught, 
that  intoxicates  me,  may  fcarcely  refrefh 
my  companion  :  fo  in  the  latter,  an  amufe- 
ment perfedlly  warrantable  to  this  fort  of 
conftitution,  will  to  a  different  become  the 
mofl  criminal.  What  liberties  are  allow- 
able to  the  calm,  that  mufl  not  be  thought 
of  by  the  choleric  !  How  fecurely  may  the 
cold  and  phlegmatic  roam,  where  he,  who 
has  greater  warmth  and  fenfibility,  fhould 
not  approach  !  What  fafety  attends  the  con- 
temner of  gain,  where  the  moft  fatal  fnares 
await  the  avaricious !  Some  lefs  go-vcr?:able 
poffiori  is  to  be  found  in  them,  whofe  re- 
folution  is  fteadiefl,  and  virtue  firmeft: 
upon  that  a  conftant  guard  mufl  be  kept; 
by  any  relaxation,  any  ilidulgence,  it  may 
be  able  to  gain  that  flrength,  which  we 
fhall  afterwards  fruitlefsly  oppofe.  Wh^n 
all  is  quiet  and  compofed  within  us,  the 
difcharge  of  our  duty  puts  us  to  little  trou- 
ble ;  the  performance  thereof  is  not  the 
heavy  talk,  that  fo  many  are  willing  to  re- 
prefent  it :  but  to  reftore  order  and  peace  \i 
a  work  very  different  from  preferving  them, 
and  is  often  wirh  the  utmofl  difficulty  effect- 
ed. It  is  with  the  natural  body,  as  with 
the  politic;  rebellion  in. the  members  is 
much  eafier  prevented  than  quelled ;  con- 
fufion  once  entered,  none  can  forcfee  to 
what  lengths  it  may  proceed,  or  of  how 
wide  a  ruin  it  may  be  productive. 

What,  likewife,  renders  any  pleafure 
culpable,  is  its  making  a  large,  or  an  un- 
feafonabie,  demand  upon  our  time. 

No  one  is  to  live  to  himfelf,  and  much 
lefs  to  confine  his  care  to  but  one,  and  that 
the  worft,  part  of  himfelf.  Man's  proper 
employm::nt  is  to  cultivate  right  difpolitions 
in  his  ou  n  breaft,  and  to  benefit  his  fpecies 
— to  perfedl  himfelf,  and  to  be  of  as  much 
ufe  in  the  world,  as  his  faculties  and  oppor- 
tunities will  permit.  The  fatisfactions  of 
fenfe  are  never  to  be  purfued  for  their  own 
fake :  their  enjoyment  is  none  of  our  end, 
is  not  the  purpofe,  for  which  God  created 
us ;  amufe,  refrefh  us  it  may,  but  when  it 
bufies,  when  it  chiefiy  engages  us,  we  adt 
direftly  contrary  to  the  delign,  for  which 
we  were  formed;  making  that  our  car;;, 
which  was  only  intended  to  be  our  relief. 

Some,  deftitute  of  the  neceffaries,  otners, 

of  the   conveniences  of  life,  are  called  to 

labour,  to  commerce,  to  literary   appiica- 
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tion,  in  order  to  obtain  them  ;  and  any  re- 
mifihefs  of  thefe  perfons,  in  their  refpcdive 
employments  or  profeffions,  any  purfuit  in- 
conuftent  with  a  due  regard  to  their  main- 
tenance, meets  ever  with  the  harrneft  cen- 
fure,  is  univerfally  branded,  as  a  failure  in 
common  prudence  and  difcretion :  but  what 
is  this  animal  life,  in  comparifon  with  that 
to  which  we  are  raifed  by  following  the 
didates  of  reafon  and  confcience  ?  How 
defpicable  may  the  man  continue,  when  all 
the  affluence  to  which  his  wilhes  afpire,  is 
obtained  ? 

Can  it  then  be  fo  indifcreet  a  part,  to 
follow  pleafurCi  when  we  fhould  mind  our 
fortune?  Do  all  fo  clearly  fee  the  blame  of 
this  ?  And  may  v/e  doubt  how  guilty  that 
attachment  to  it  is,  which  lays  waile  our 
underftanding- — whicli  entails  on  us  igno- 
rance and  error — which  renders  us  even 
more  ufelefs  than  the  beings,  whom  inftinft 
alone  directs?  All  capacity  for  improve- 
ment is  evidently  a  call  to  it.  The  negleft 
of  our  powers  is  their  abufe;  and  the  flight 
of  them  is  that  of  their  giver.  Whatever 
talents  we  Ijave  received,  we  are  to  account 
for :  and  it  is  not  from  revelation  alone  that 
we  learn  this:  no  moral  truth  commands 
more  ftrongly  our  affent,  than  that  the 
qualifications  beftowed  upon  us,  are  afforded 
us,  in  order  to  our  cultivating  them — to 
our  obtaining  from  them  the  advantages 
ihey  can  yield  us ;  and  that  foregoing  fuch 
advantage';,  we  become  obnoxious  to  him, 
who  defigned  us  them,  as  we  mifapply  his 
gift,  and  knowingly  oppofehis  v,dlL  For, 
the  fureft  tolcen  we  can  have,  that  any  per- 
feftions  ought  to  be  purfued,  is,  that  they 
may  be  attained  :  our  ability  to  acquire  them 
is  the  voice  of  God  within  us  to  endeavour 
after  them.  And  would  we  but  aflc  our- 
felves  the  queftion.  Did  the  Creator  raife 
us  above  the  herd,  and  doth  hs  allow  us  to 
have  no  aims  nabler  than  thofe  of  the  herd — 
to  make  its  engagements  the  whoie  of  ours  ? 
we  could  not  poilibly  miftake  in  the  anfwcr. 
All,  who  ha\e  reafon  given  them,  kno-.v 
that  they  may  and  ought  to  improve  it, 
ought  to  cultivate  it  at  fome  feafons,  and 
fver  to  conform  to  it. 

Greater  privileges  call  us  but  to  more 
important  cares.  You  are  not  placed  above 
your  fellow- creatures,  you'  have  not  the 
leifure,  v/hich  they  want,  that  you  may  be 
more  idle  ajid  worthkfs,  may  devote  more 
of  your  time  to  vanity  and' folly,  bat  that 
you  may  become  more  eminent  in  the  per- 
fefticns  you  acq^iire,,  and  the  good  you  do. 
Ke^  who  has  all  1  is  hour^  at  VommJind,  is 


to  confider  himftlf  a:  favoured  with  thofe 
opportunities  to  increafe  in  wifdom  and 
virtue,  which  are  vouchfafed  to  few  ;  if  no 
good  effeft  follows ;  if  having  them,  he 
only  mifapplies  them ;  his  guilt  is,  accord- 
ing to  what  his  advantage  might  have  been. 

The  difpenfations  ot  heaven  are  not  fo 
unequal,  as  that  fome  are  appointed  to  the 
heaviell:  toil  for  their  fupport,  and  others 
left  to  the  free,  unconftrained  enjoyment  of 
whatever  gratifications  their  fancy  fuggefts. 
The  diftinftion  between  us  is  not  that  of 
much  bufinefs  and  none  at  all ;  it  is  not, 
that  I  may  live  as  I  can,  and  you  as  you 
pleafej  a  different  employment  conilitutes 
It.  The  mechanic  has  his  part  alTigncd  him, 
the  fcholar  his,  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
theirs,  each  has  his  talk  to  perform,  his 
talent  to  improve, — has  barely  fo  much 
time  for  his  pleafure,  as  is  neceifary  for  re- 
cruiting himfelf — as  is  confiftent  with  habi- 
tual ferioufnefs,  and  may  rather  qualify  thaii 
interrupt  it. 

We  are  furnifiied  with  numerous  argu- 
ments, why  the  graver  occupations  fliould 
be.  remitted — why  the  humour  for  gaiety 
and  mirth  fliould  be  allowed  its  place ;  and 
no  man  in  his  right  mind  e*i'er  taught  the 
contrary.  Let  the  delights  of  fenfe  ha-\'e 
their  feafon,  but  let  them  ftand  confined  to 
it;  the  fame  abfurdity  follows  the  excefs 
'on  either  fide,  our  never  uilng,  and  our 
never  quitting  them. 

Be  not  over  ^joifc,  is   an  excellent   rule ; 
but  it  is  a  rule  full  as  good,  and  much  more 
wanted, — Thatyow^-  iijifdo?n  fhould  be  fought 
•—That  drefs  and  diverfion  fliould  not  take  - 
up  all  our  hours — 'I  hat  rnore  time-  fhould  i 
not  be  fpent  in  adornin*  our  perfcns,  than 
in  improving  our  minds — That  the  beautified  ' 
fepulchre  fhould   not  be  our  exaft  refem- 
blance,  m.uch  fluew  and  ornament  without, 
and  within  nothing  but  ftench  and  rotten- 
nefs — Thar  Larely  to  pafs  our  time  fhould 
not  be  all  the  account  we  make  of  it,  but  : 
that  fome  profii;  fhould  be  confulted,  as  well 
as  fome  delight,  '> 

§   147.     On  Pleafure. 

Sect.    JV. 

Agair,  no  pleafure  can  be  innocent, 
from  which  our  health  is  a  fufferer.  You 
are  no  more  to  fnorten  your  days,  than  <W!th 
oyief.rohe  to  end  them ;  ^nd  we  are  fuicides 
but  in  a  different  way,  if  wantonncfs  and 
luxury  be  our  gradual  dcftrudion,  or  de- 
fp^ir  our  inftant.  It  is  ftlf-murder,  to  take 
from  our  continuance  here  any  part  of  that 
term,  to  which,  the  due  care  of  ourfelves 
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would  have. extended  it;  and  our  life,  pro- 
bably falls  a  more  criminal  facrifice  to  our 
voluptuoufnefs,  than  to  our  impatience. 

When   we   throv/   off  the  load,    which 
Providence  has  thought  fit  to  lay  upon  us, 
we  fail  greatly  in  a  proper  deference  to  its 
wifdom,  in  a  due  fubmiffion  to  its  will ;  but 
then  we  have  to  plead,  fufferings  too  griev- 
ous to  be  fuftained — a  diftrefs  too  mighty  to 
be  contended  with ;  a  plea,  which  can  by 
no  means  juftify  us ;  yet  how  preferable  to 
3ny,  that  he  can  alledge,  who,  in  the  midft 
of  all  things  that  can  give  a  relilh  to  his 
being,  negieds  the  prefervation  of  it — who 
abufes  the  conveniences  of  life  to  its  wafte, 
and  turns  its  very  comforts  to  its  ruin  ?  Or, 
could  we  fuppofe  our  pleafures  diforderirig 
our  conftitution,  after  a  manner  not  likel)^ 
j  to  contribute  to  its  decay,  they  v/ould  not 
j  even  then  be  exempted  ffom  guilt :  to  pre- 
[  ferve  yourfelf  Ihould  not  foiely  be   your 
i   concern,  but  to  maintain  your  moft  perfedl 
I  ftate  :  every  part  and  every  power  of  your 
frame  claims  your  regard ;  and  it  is  great 
I   ingratitude  towards  him,  who  gave  us  our 
faculties,  Vv^hen  we  /;/  a7iy  ivife  obftruft  their 
free  ufe.     The  proper  thankfulnefs  to'  God 
for  our  life  is  to  be  exprefled  by  our  care 
about  it;  both  by  keeping' it,  'till  hepleafes 
to  require  it ;  and  by  fo  preferving  it,  that 
it  may  be  fit  for  all  thofe  purpofes,  to  which 
he  has  appointed  it. 

Further,  the  pleafure  is,  undoubtedly, 
criminal,  which  is  not  adapted  to  our  for- 
tune— which  either  impairs  it,  or  hinders 
an  application  of  it  to  what  has  the  principal 
claim  upon  it. 

If  aftions,  otherwife  the  moft  commend- 
able, lofe  their  merit,  when  they  difqualify 
us  for  continuing  them — if  generofity  changes 
its  name,  when  it  fuits  not  our  circum- 
ftances ;  and  even  alms  are  culpable,  when 
by  beftowing  them  we  come  to  want  them — 
if  the  very  beft  ufes,  to  which  we  can  put 
our  wealth,  are  not  fo  to  draw  off,  as  to 
dry  the  ftream ;  we  can  by  no  means  fup- 
j)ofe,  that  our  amufements  are  not  to  be 
limited,  as  by  other  confiderations,  fo  by 
this  in  particular— the  expence  which  they 
create :  we  cannot  imagine,  that  the  re- 
ftraints  fhould  not  lie  upon  our  wantonnefs, 
which  lie  upon  our  beneficence. 

Ee  our  pofleflions  the  largeft,  it  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  them  that  we  have  to 
difpofe  of  as  we  think  fit,  on  what  conduces 
foiely  to  our  mirth  and  diverfion.  Great 
affluence,  whatever  we  rnav  account  it,  is 
jeally  but  a  greater  truft ;  the  means  com- 
initted  to  lis  of  a  mere  extenfive  provifion 


for  the  neceffities  of  our  fellow- creatures  j 
and  when  our  maintenance — our  conveni- 
ence— an  appearance  fuitable  to  our  rank 
have  been  confulted,  all  that  remains  is  the 
claim  of  others,  of  our  family,  our  friends, 
our  neighbours,  of  thofe  who  are  moft  in 
need  of  us,  and  whom  we  are  iiioft  obliged, 
to  afllft. 

In  the  figure  we  make,  in  our  attendants, 
table,  habit,  there  may  be  a  very  culpable 
parfimony ;  but  in  the  expence  which  has 
nothing  but  felf-gratification  in  view,  our 
thrift  can  never  tranfgrefs  ;  Here  our  abfti- 
nence  is  the  moft  generous  and  commenda- 
ble, as  it  at  once  qualifies  us  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  others,  and  leflcns  our  own — as  it 
fets  us  aboA^e  the  world,  at  the  time  that  it 
enables  us  to  be  a  bleffing  to  it. 

There  is  not  a  nobler  quality  to  diftin- 
guifh  us,  than  that  of  an  indifference  to 
ourfelves — a  readinefs  to  forego  our  own 
liking  for  the  eafe  and  advantage  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  And  it  is  but  juftice,  in- 
deed, that  the  conveniences  of  many  fliould 
prefcribe  to  thofe  of  one  :  whatever  his  for- 
tune may  be,  as  he  owes  all  the  fervicc  he 
has  from  it  to  the  concurrence  of  numbers, 
he  ought  to  make  it  of  benefit  to  them,  and 
by  no  means  to  conclude,  that  what  they 
are  not  to  take  from  him,  they  are  not  to 
ihare. 

Nor  fhould  it  be  unremarked,  that  the 
gratifications,  beft  foiled  to  nature,  are  of 
all  the  cheapeft :  fhe,  like  a  v/ife  parent, 
has  not  made  thofe  things  needful  to  the 
well-being  of  any  of  us,  which  are  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interefts  of  the  reft.  We  have 
a  large  field  for  enjoyment,  at  little  or  no 
charge,  and  may  \ery  allowably  exceed  the 
bounds  of  this ;  but  we  fhould  always  re- 
member, that  the  verge  of  right  is  the 
entrance  upon  wrong — that  the  indulgence, 
which  goes  to  the  full  extent  of  a  lawful 
expence,  approaches  too  near  a  criminal 
one,  to  be  wholly  clear  from  it. 

Again,  Care  fhould  be  taken  that  our 
pleafures  be  in  charaftcr. 

The  ftation  of  fome,  the  pr9ff:Jfio}i  of 
others,  zsi^ -iXi  advanced  age  in  all,  require 
that  we  fiiould  decline  many  pleafures  allow- 
able to  thofe  of  an  inferior  rank — of  a  dif- 
ferent profeffion — of  much  younger  years. 

Do  your  deciftom  conftitute  the  latv—- 
does  your  honour  balance  the  plebeian's 
oath  ?  How  very  fitting  is  it  that  you  fhould 
never  be  feen  eager  on  trifles — intent  on 
boyiih  fports — unbent  to  the  loweft  amufe- 
ments of  the  populace — folicitous  after 
gratifications,  which  may  Ihew,  that  neither 
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your  fagacity  Is  greater,  nor  your  fcruplcs 
fewer  than  what  are  found  in  the  very 
meaneft  of  the  community! 

Am  I  fet  apart  to  recommend  a  reafon- 
able  and  ufeful  life — to  reprefent  the  world 
as  a  fcene  of  vanity  and  folly,  and  propofe 
the  things  above  as  only  proper  to  engage 
our  affetlions  ?  how  ungraceful  a  figure  do 
I  then  make,  when  I  join  in  all  the  com- 
mon amufements — when  the  world  feems 
to  delight  -me  full  as  much  as  my  hearers, 
and  the  only  difference  between  us  is,  that 
their  words  and  aftions  correfpond,  and 
mine  are  utterly  inconfiilent ! 

Have  you  attained  the  years,  which  ex- 
linguifh  the  relifh  of  many  enjoyments — 
which  bid  you  cxpedl  the  fpeedy  conclufion 
of  the  few  remaimng,  and  ought  to  inflruct 
you  in  the  emptinefs  of  all  thofe  of  the 
fenfual  kind  ?  We  exped  you  Ihould  leave 
them  to  fuch  who  can  tafte  them  better,  and 
who  know  them  lefs.  The  maify  veftment 
ill  becomes  you,  when  you  link  under  its 
weight;  the  gay  aflembly,  when  your  dim 
eyes  cannot  diftinguifli  the  perfons  com- 
pofmg  it :  your  feet  fcarcely  fupport  you ; 
attend  not,  therefore,  where  the  conteft  is, 
whofe  motions  are  the  gracefulleft  :  fly  the 
reprefentation  defigned  to  raife  the  mirth  of 
the  fpeftators,  when  you  can  only  remind 
them  of  their  coffins. 

Laftly,  every  pleafure  fhould  be  avoided, 
that  is  an  offence  to  the  fcrupulous,  or  a 
fnare  to  the  indifcreet.  I  ought  to  have 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  my  brother's 
innocence,  except  my  own ;  and  when 
there  are  fo  many  ways  of  entertaining  our- 
felves,  which  admit  of  no  mifconftrLiftion, 
why  fhould  I  chufe  fuch,  as  afford  cccafion 
for  any  ? 

To  be  able  greatly  to  benefit  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  the  happinefs  of  few,  but  not  to 
hurt  them  is  in  the  powef  of  all ;  and  when 
we  cannot  do  the  world  much  good,  we 
mufl  be  very  unthinking  indeed,  if  we 
endeavour  not  to  do  it  the  leaft  poffible 
mifchief. 

How  this  aftion  will  appear,  to  what  in- 
terpretation it  is  liable,  ought  to  be  our 
confideration  in  whatever  we  engage.  We 
are  here  fo  muc.h  intercfted  in  each  other's 
morals,  that,  if  we  looked  not  beyond  our 
prefent  being,  it  (hould  never  be  a  point 
indifferent  to  us,  what  notions  our  conduft 
may  propagate,  and  for  what  corruptions  it 
may  be  made  the  plea :  but  profeffmg  the 
dodrine  of  Cbrif.  as  our  rule,  we  can  in 
nothing  more  direclly  oppofe  it,  than  in 
taking  thofe  liberties,  by  which  the  virtue 
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of  any  is  endangered.  Which  of  our  plea? 
fures  have  this  pernicious  tendency,  it  will  j 
be  more  proper  for  my  readers  to  recoiled, 
than  for  me  to  defcribe.  To  thofe  who 
are  in  earneft  I  have  faid  enough ;  to  the 
infincere  more  would  be  fruitlefs.  What 
has  been  faid  deferves,  I  think,  fome  con- 
fideration, and  that  it  may  have  a  ferious' 
one,  is  the  moll  earneft  wifti  of. 
Dear  Sir, 

Tour,  Sec, 


§   148.     A  Letter  io  a  jouvg  Noble?rta!t,  foort 
after  his  leanjing  School, 
Sir, 

The  obligations  I  have  to  your  family 
cannot  but  make  m.e  felicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  every  member  of  it,  and  for  that  of 
yourfelf  in  particular,  onwljiom  its  honours 
are  to  defcend.      ,  1 

Such  inftruftions  and  fuch  examples,  as  i 
it  has  been  your  happinefs  to  find,  muft, 
neceffarily,  raife  great  expeftations  of  you, 
and  will  not  allow  you  any  praife  for  a 
common  degree  of  merit.  You  will  not 
be  thought  to  have  worth,  if  you  have  not 
a  diftinguifhed  worth,  and  what  may  fuit 
the  concurrence  of  fo  many  extraordinary 
advantages. 

In  low  life,  our  good  or  bad  qualities  are 
known  to  few — to  thofe  only  who  are  re- 
lated to  us,  who  converfe  with,  or  live  near, 
us.  In  your  Ration,  you  are  expofed  to 
the  notice  of  a  kingdom.  The  excellencies 
or  defefts  of  a  youth  of  quality  make  a  part 
of  polite  converfation — are  a  topic  agreeable 
to  all  who  have  been  liberally  educated  ;  to 
all  who  are  not  amongft  the  meaneft  of  the 
people. 

Should  I,  in  any  company,  begin  a  cha- 
rafter  of  my  friend  with  the  hard  name, 

whom  I  hope  you  left  well  at ,  they 

would  naturally  aik  me.  What  relation  he 
bore  to  the  Emperor's  minifter  ?  When  I 
anfwered.  That  I  had  never  heard  of  his 
bearing  any ;  that  all  I  knew  of  him  was, 
his  being  the  fon  of  a  German  merchant, 
fent  into  this  kingdom  for  education ;  I, 
probably,  ftiould  be  thought  impertinent, 
for  introducing  fuch  a  fubjeft ;  and  I,  cer- 
tainly, (hould  foonbe  obliged  to  drop  it,  or 
be  wholly  difregarded,  were  I  unwife  enough 
to  continue  it. 

But  if,  upon  a  proper  occafion,  I  men- 
tioned, that  I  had  known  the  Honourable 

from  his  infancy,  aad  that  I  had 

made  fuch  obfervations  on  his  capacity,  his 
application,  his  attainments,  and  his  gene- 
ral condud,  as  induced  me  to  conclude,  he 
'  would 
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would  one  day  be  an  eminent  ornament, 
i  and  a  very  great  bleffing,  to  his  country ;  I 
j  (hould  have  an  hundred  queftions  alked  me 
I  about  him — my  narrative  would  appear  of 
i  confequence  to  all  who  heard  it,  and  would 
:  not  fail  to  engage  their  attention. 

I  have,  I  muil  own,  often  wondered,  that 
the  confideration  of  the  numbers,  who  arc 
continually  remarking  the  behaviour  of  the 
perfons  of  rank  among  us,  has  had  fo  little 
influence  upon  them— has  not  produced  a 
quite  different  eftedt  from  what,  alas!  we 
every  where  fadly  experience. 

Negligere  quid  de  fe  qidfque  feut'tat,  non 
Jolum  arrogantis  eji,  fed  etiarn  cmnino  dijfohiti. 
I  need  not  tell  you  where  the  remark  is  :  it 
has,  indeed,  fo  much  obvious  truth,  that 
it  wants  no  fapport  from  authority.  Every 
generous  principle  muft  be  extindl  in  him, 
who  knows  that  it  is  faid  of  him,  or  that  it 
juftly  may  be  faid  of  him — How  different  is 
this  young  man  from  his  noble  father !  the 
latter  took  every  courfe  that  could  engage 
the  public  efteem  :  the  former  is  as  induitri- 
ous  to  forfeit  it.  The  Sire  was  a  pattern  of 
religion,  virtue,  and  every  commendable 
quality  :  his  defcendant  is  an  impious,  igno- 
rant, profligate  wretch :  raifed  above  others, 
but  to  have  his  folly  more  public — high  in 
his  rank,  only  to  extend  his  infamy. 

A  thirit  after  fame  may  have  its  incon- 
veniences, but  which  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  thofe  that  attend  a  contempt  of  it.  Our 
earneftnefs  in  its  purfuit  may  poffibly  llackeu 
our  purfuit  of  true  defert;  but  indifferent 
we  cannot  be  to  reputation,  without  being 
fo  to  virtue. 

In  thefe  remarks  you.  Sir,  are  no  farther 
concerned,  than  as  you  muft,  fometinies, 
converfe  with  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
may  be  applied,  and  your  deteitation  of 
whom  one  cannot  do  too  much  to  increafe. 
Bad  examples  mav  juftly  raife  our  fears  even 
for  him,  who  has  been  the  molt  wifely 
educated,  and  is  the  moft  happily  difpofed  : 
no  caution  againfl:  them  is  fuperfluous :  in 
the  place,  in  which  you  are  at  prefent,  you 
will  meet  with  them  in  all  fhapes. 

Under  whatever  difadvantages  I  offer  you 
my  advice,  I  am  thus  far  qualified  for  giv- 
ing it,  that  I  have  experienced  forae  of  the 
dangers  which  will  be  your  trial,  and  had 
fufRcient  opporluiiity  of  obferving  others. 
The  obfervations  I  have  made,  that  are  at 
all  likely  to  be  of  fsrvice  to  you,  either 
from  their  own  weight,  or  the  hints  they 
may  aftbrd  for  your  improving  upon  them, 
I  cannot  conceal  from  you.  What  comes 
fcom  him  who  wilh^  ypu  fo  well,  a»d  fo 


much  efteems  you,  will  be  fufficiently  re- 
commended by  its  motives ;  and  may, 
therefore,  poffibly  be  read  with  a  partialitj 
in  its  favour,  that  Ihaii  make  it  of  more 
ufe  than  it  could  be  of  from  any  intrinfic 
worth. 

But,  without  farther  preface- or  apology, 
let  me  proceed  to  the  points  that  I  thmk 
deferving  your  more  particular  confidera- 
tion ;  and  begin  with  what,  certainly,  fhould, 
above  all  other  things,  be  confidered — Re- 
ligion. It  is,  indeed,  what  every  man 
fays  he  has  more  or  lefs  confidered;  and 
by  this,  every  man  acknov/ledges  its  im- 
portance :  yet,  when  we  enquire  into  the 
confideration  that  has  been  given  it,  we  can 
hardly  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  a  point  ot 
the  leaf!  confequence  could  be  fo  treated. 
To  our  examination  here  we  ufually  fit 
down  refolved,  how  far  our  corivitJion  fhall 
extend. 

In  the  purfuit  of  natural  or  mathematical 
knowledge  we  engage,  difpofed  to  take 
things  as  we  find  them — to  let  cur  affent  be 
directed  by  the  evidence  we  meet  with  :  but 
the  doftrines  of  religion  each  infpefts,  not 
in  order  to  inform  himfelfwhat  heouo-ht  to 
believe  and  praftife ;  but  to  reconcile  them 
with  his  prefent  faith  and  way  of  life — with 
the  paffions  he  favours — with  the  habits  he 
has  contrafted. 

And  that  this  is,  really,  the  cafe,  is 
evident,  from  the  little  alteration  there  is 
in  the  manners  of  any,  when  they  know  as 
much  of  religion  as  they  ever  intend  to 
know.  You  fee  them  the  fame  perfons  as 
formerly  ;  they  are  only  furnifhed  with  ar- 
guments, or  excufes,  they  had  not  before 
thought  of;  or  with  objedions  to  any  rules 
of  life  differing  from  thofe  by  which  they 
guide  themfelves;  which  objedlfons  they 
often  judge  the  only  defence  their  own 
practice  ffands  in  need  of. 

I  am  fure.  Sir,  that  to  one  of  your  un- 
derflanding  the  abfurdity  of  f  uch  a  way  of 
proceeding  can  want  no  proof;  and  that 
your  bare  attention  to  it  is  your  fufficient 
guard  againft  it. 

Religion  is  either  vv'holly  founded  on  the 
fears  or  fancies  of  mankind,  or  it  is,  of  all 
matters,  the  moft  ferious,  the  weightieff, 
the  moft  worthy  of  our  regard.  There  is 
no  mean.  Is  it  a  dream,  and  no  more  ? 
Let  the  human  race  abandon,  then,  all  pre- 
tences to  reafbn.  What  we  call  fuch  is  but 
the  more  exquifite  fenfe  of  upright,  unclad, 
two-legged  brutes ;  and  that  is  the  beft  you  . 
can  fliy  of  us.  We  then  are  brutes,  and  fo 
much  more  wretched  than  other  brutes,  as 
deftined 
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deftined  to  the  ir.ireries  they  feel  not,  and    we  may  take  our  leave  of  ceitainty  ;_\ve  | 

may  fuppofe  every  thing,  within  and  with- 
out us,  confpiring  to  deceive  us. 

That  there  Ihould  be  difficulties  in  any 
fcheme  of  religion  which  can  be  oftcred  us, 
is  no  more  than  what  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  our  limited  capaciaes  would  in- 
duce OS  to  expeft,  were  we  ftrangers  to  the 
feveral  religions  that  prevailed  in  the  world, 
and  propofed,  upon  enquiry  into  their  re- 


deprived  of  the  happinefs  they  enjoy;  by 
Qur  forefight  anticipating  our  calamities, 
by  our 'refl^aion  recalling  them. — Our  being 
is'  without  an  aim ;  we  can  have  no  purpofe, 
T.0  defign,  but  what  we  ourfelves  muft  fooner 
or  later  defpife.  We  are  formed,  either  to 
drudge  for  a  life,  that,  upon  fuch  a  condi- 
tion, is  not  worth  cur  preferving;  or  to 
run  a  circle  of  enjoyments,  the  cenfure  of 

fill  which  is,  that  we  cannot  long  be  pleafed    fpeftive  merits,  to  embrace  that  which  came 
wiihanjojieoftbem.  DihntereftednefSjgene-    beft  recomm.ended  to  our  belief, 
rofity,  public  fpirit,  arcidle,  empty  founds;        But  all  objcftions  of  difficulties  muft  be 
term.s,  which  imply  no  more,  than  that  we    highly  abfurd  in  either  of  thefe  cafes. — — 
fhould  ne-^ledi  our  ov/n  happinefs  to  promote        When  the  creed  you  oppofe,  on  account 
that  of  others.  of  its  difficulties,   is  attended  with  fewer 

What  Tuily  has  obfen'-ed  on   the  con-    than  that  which  you-  would  advance  in  its 

itexion  there  is  beD^een  religion,  and.  the    ft.ead ;  or 

Tirtues  which  are  the  chief  fupport  of  fo-  When  the  whole  of  the  practical  doiftrine* 
ciety,  is,  i  am  perfuaded,  well  known  to  cfF  a  religion  are  fuch,  as,  undeniably,  con- 
yoa.  tribute  to   the   happinefs  of  mankind,   in 

A  proper  regard  to  focial  duties  wholly    whatever  ftate,  or  under  whatfoever  rela- 
depends  on  the  infli   nee  that  religion  has    tions,  you  can  confider  them.  ' 

upon  U5.  DeLlroy,  in  mankind,  all  hopes  To  rejeft  a  religion  thus  circumflanced, 
and  fears,  refpecling  any  future  ftate;  you  for  fome  points  in  its  fcheme  lefs  level  to 
ini1;antiy  let  them  loofe  to  all  the  methods  our  apprehenfion,  appears  to  me,  I  confefs, 
likely  to  promote  their  immediate  conveni-  quite  as  unreafonable,  as  it  would  be  to' 
ence.  Tiiey,  who  think  they  have  only  ablUin  from  our  food,  till  we  could  be 
the  prefent  hour  to  truft  to,  v^ill  not  be  fatisfied  about  the  origin,  infertion,  and 
with-held,  by  any  refined  confiderations,  aftion  of  the  mafclcs  that  enable  us  to  fwal- 
from  doing  what  appears  to  them  certain  to    low  it. 

make  it  pafs  r/ith  greater  fatisfaftion.  I  v/ould,  in  no  cafe,  have  you  reft  upon 

Now,  methinks,  a  calm   and   impartial    mere  authority ;  yet  as  authority  will  have 

enquirer  could  never  determine  that  to  be  a    its  weight,  allow  me  to  take   notice,  that 

vifionary  fcheme,  the  full  perfuafon  of  the    men  of  the  greateft  penetration,  the  acuteft 

truthof  whirh  approves  our  exiftence  a  wife         "    "  '     '  "    * 

defign — gives  order  and  regrilarity  to  our 
life — places  an  end  in  our  view,  confelfedly 
the  nobleft  that  can  engage  it — raifes  our 
nature — exempts  us  from  a  fervitude  to  our 
paffions,  equally  debafing  and  tormenting 

us — affords  us  the  trueft  enjoyment  of  our-  them  ;  and  one  part  of  them  I  laid  down, 
felves — puts  us  on  the  due  improvement  of  when  I  took  my  pen  to  write  this.  The 
our  faculties — corrects  our  felfifhnefs — calls  more  I  knov/  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
us  tp  be  of  ufe  to  our  feUow-creatures,  to  the  more  I  admire  him ;  and  cannot  but 
become  public  bleffings — infpires  us  with  think  his  underftanding  as  much  of  a  fize 
true  courage,  with  fentiments  of  real  honour  beyond  that  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  as 
and  generofity — inclines  us  to  be  fuch,  in  Vh-gil  makes  the  ftature  of  Mu/k-f/s,  with 
every  relation,  as  fuits  the  peace  and  pro-    refpeft  to  that  of  the  multitude  furround* 

fperity  of  fociety — derives  an  uniformity  to    ing  him 

our  whole  conduct,  and  makes  fatisfaction 
its   infeparable  attendant— di reds  us  to  a 


reafoning,  and  the  moft  folid  judgm.ent, 
have  been  on  the  fide  of  chriftianity — have 
exprefied  the  firmed  perfuafion  of  its  truth.  ■ 
I  cannot  forgive  myfelf,  for  having  fo 
long  overlooked  Lord  Bacon's  Philofophical 
Works.     It  was  but  lately  I  began  to  read 


courfe  of  adlion  pleafing  when  it  employs 
us,  and  equally  pleafing  when  we  either 
look  back  upon  it,  or  attend  to  the  ex- 
peftations  we  entertain  from  it. 

If  the  fource  of  fo  many  and  fuch  vaft 
advantages  can  be  fuppofed  a  dream  of  the 
fuperftitious,  or  an  invention  of  Uie  graft)'. 


Hunc  haber, 


Medium  nam  plurima  turba 
atque  humeris  extantem  fufpicit  altis* 
^N.  L.  VI.  667,  8. 

or    as    Homer    reprefents   Diana's    height/ 
among  the  nymphs  fporting  with  her— — 

Od.  L.  VI.  107. 

Throujjhout  his  writings  there  runs  a  vela 
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i  of  piety  :  you  can  hardly  open  them,  but 

}  you  find  fome  or  other  teftimony  of  the  full 

I  conviftion  entertained  by  him,  that  chrifti- 

i  anity  had  an  efpecial  claim  to  our  regard, 

I  He,  who  fo  clearly  faw  the  defefts  in  every 

'  fcience — (dw  from  whence  they  proceeded, 

and  had  fuch  amazing  fagacity,  as  to  dif- 

cover  how  they  might  be  remedied,  and  to 

point  out  thofe  very  methods,  the  purfuit 

of  which  has  been  tlie  remedy  of  many  of 

them He,  who  could  difcern  thus  much, 

left  it  to  the  witlings  of  the  following  age, 
to  difcover  any  wcaknefs  in  the  foundation 
of  religion. 

To  him  and  Sir  I/aac  Nenjoton  I  might 
add  many  others,  of  eminent  both  natural 
and  acquired  endowments,  the  m.oft  unfuf- 
pedcd  favourers  of  the  chriftian  religion ; 
but  thefe  two,  as  they  may  be  confidered 
ftanding  at  the  head  of  mankind,  v/ould 
really  be  diilionoured,  were  we  to  feek  for 
any  weight,  from  mere  authority,  to  the 
'opinions  they  had  jointly  patronized,  to  the 
opinion  they  had  maintained,  after  the  ftriftcft 
enquiry  what  ground  there  was  for  them. 

That  the  grounds  of  chriftianity  were 
thus  enquired  into  by  them,  is  certain :  for 
the  one  appears,  by  the  quotations  from  the 
bible  interfperfed  throughout  his  works,  to 
have  read  it  with  an  uncommon  care ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  other  made  //  his 
chief  ftudy,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

It  may,  indeed,  appear  vej-y  idle,  to  pro- 
duce authoiities  on  one  fide,  when  there 
are  none  whb  deferve  the  name  of  fuch  on 
the  other.  Whatever  elfe  m.ay  have  ren- 
dered the  writers  in  favour  of  infidelity  re- 
markable, they,  certainly,  have  not  been 
fo  for  their  fagacity,  or  fcience — for  any 
fuperior  either  natural,  or  acquired,  endow- 
ments. And  I  cannot  but  think,  that  he 
who  takes  up  his  pen,  in  order  to  deprive 
tlie  world  of  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  it  were  the  chriftian  religion  gene- 
rally received,,  fhews  fo  wrong  a  head  in 
the  \ery  defign  of  his  work,  as  would  leave 
no  room  for  doubt,  how  little  credit  he 
could  gain  by  the  conduft  of  it. 

Is  tliere  a  juft  foundation  for  our  aflent 
to  the  chriftian  dottrine  ?  Nothing  fliould 
then  be  more  carefully  confidered  by  us,  or 
have  a  more  immediate  and  cxtenfive  in- 
fluence upon  our  praftice. 

Shall  I  be  told,  that  if  this  were  a  right 
confequence,  there  is  a  prorenion,  in  which 
quite  different  perfons  would  be  found,  than 
we  at  prefent  meet  with  ? 

I  have  too  many  failings  myfclf,  to  be 
willing  to  cenfure  others  j  and  too  much 


love  for   truth,  to  attempt  an  excufe   for 

what  admits  of  none.  But  let  me  fay,  that 
confequences  arc  not  the  lefs  true,  for  their 
truth  being  difregardcd.  Lucian's  defcrip^ 
tion  of  the  philofophers  of  his  age  is  more 
odious,  than  can  belong  to  any  fet  of  mea 
in  our  time  ;  and  as  it  was  never  thought, 
that  the  precepts  of  philoibphy  ought  to  be 
flighted,  becaufe  they  who  inculcated,  dif- 
graced  them ;  neither  can  it  be  any  reflec- 
tion on  nobler  rules,  that  they  are  recom- 
mended by  perfons  who  do  not  obfervc 
them. 

Of  this  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  anj 
thing.  That  our  praftice  is  no  infallible  telt 
of  our  principles;  and  that  we  may  do 
religion  no  injury  by  our  fpeculations,  whea 
we  do  it  a  great  deal  by  our  manners.  I 
fliould  be  very  unwilling  to  rely  on  the 
ftrength.  of  my  own  virtue  in  fo  many  in- 
ftances,  that  it  exceedingly  mortifies  me  to 
refleft  on  their  num.ber;  yet,  in  which- 
foever  of  them  I  offended,  it  would  not  be 
for  want  of  -^ouviaion,  how  excellent  » 
precept,  or  precepts,  I  had  tranfgreiTed— it 
would  not  be  becaufe  I  did  not  think,  that 
a  lire  throughout  agreeable  to  the  command* 
of  the  religion  I  profefs,  ought  to  be  con- 
fiantly  my  care. 

^  How  frequently  we  aft  contrary  to  the 
obligations,  which  we  readily  admit  our- 
felves  to  be  under,  can  fcarcely  be  other- 
wile  than  matter  of  every  one's  notice;  and 
if  none  of  us  infer  from  thofe  purfuits, 
v.'hich  tend  to  deftroy  our  health,  or  our 
underftanding,  or  our  reputation,  that  he, 
who  engages  in  them,  is  perfuaded  that 
difeafe,  or  infamy,  or  a  fecond  childhood, 
deferves  his  choice;  neither  fhould  it  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  he  is  not  inwardij 
convinced  of  the  worth  of  religion,  who 
appears,  at  fome  times,  very  difierent  from 
\\;hat  a  due  regard  thereto  ought  to  make 
him. 

Inconfiflency  is,  through  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  our  afting,  fo  much  our  reproach, 
that  it  would  be  great  injufiice  towards  us, 
to  charge  each  defed:  in  our  morals,  upon 
corrupt  and  bad  principles.  For  a  proof  of 
the  injuflice  of  fuch  a  charge,  I  am  confi- 
dent, none  need  look  beyond  themfelves. 
Each  v/ill  find  the  complaint  of  Medea  in 
the  poet,  very  proper  to  beanade  his  .own— 
/  fee  and  appro've  of  nvhat  is  nght,  at  the 
fame  time  that  I  do  uuhat  is  nnrong. 

Don't  think,  that  I  would"^  juftify  the 
faults  of  any,  and  much  lefs  theirs,  who, 
profeffing  themfelves  fet  apart  to  promote 
the  interefts  of  religion  and  virtue,    and 

having 
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having  a  large  revenue  afligned  them,  both 
that  they  may  be  more  at  leifure  for  fo  noble 
a  work,  and  that  their  pains  in  it  may  be 
properly  recompenfed,  are,  certainly,  ex- 
tremely blameable,  not  only  when  they 
countenance  the  immoral  and  irreligious; 
but  even,  when  they  take  no  care  to  reform 
them. 

All  I  aim  at,  is.  That  the  caufe  may  not 
fufFer  by  its  advocates. — That  you  may  be 
juft  to  ity  whatever  you  may  diflike  in  them 
— That  their  failures  may  have  the  allow- 
ance, to  which  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
is  entitled — That  you  may  not,  by  their 
manners,  when  worft,  be  prejudiced  againil 
their  DoBrine;  as  you  would  not  cenfure 
philofophy,  for  the  faults  of  philofophers. 

The  prevalency  of  any  praftice  cannot 
make  it  to  be  either  fafe,  or  prudent ;  and 
I  would  fain  have  your's  and  mine  fuch,  as 
may  alike  credit  our  religion,  and  under- 
ftanding :  without  the  great  reproach  of 
both,  we  cannot  profefs  to  believe  that  rule 
of  life,  to  be  from  God,  which,  yet,  we 
model  to  our  paflions  and  interefts. 

Whether  fuch  a  particular  is  my  duty, 
ought  to  be  th^jirji  conjideration ;  and  when 
it  is  found  fo,  common  fenfe  fuggefts  the 
next — How  it  may  be  performed. 

But  I  muft  not  proceed.  A  letter  of  two 
fheets !  How  can  I  expeft,  that  you  fhould 
give  it  the  reading  r  If  you  can  perfuade 
yourfelf  to  do  it,  from  the  conviftion  of 
the  fmcere  aifeftion  towards  you,  that  has 
drawn  me  into  this  length  ;  I  promife  you, 
never  again  to  make  fuch  a  demand  on  your 

patience. 1  v/ill  never  again  give  you  fo 

troublefome  a  proof  of  my  friendlhip.  I 
have  here  begun  a  fubjeft,  which  I  am  very 
defirous  to  profecute ;  and  every  letter,  you 
may  hereafter  receive  from  me  upon  it, 
whatever  other  recommendation  it  may 
want,  fhall,  certainly,  not  be  without  that 
of  brevity.  Dean  Bolton, 

§   149.     Three  Effays  on  the  Employment  of 

Time. 

PREFACE. 

The  effays  I  here  publifh,  though  at  firft 
penned  for  the  benefit  of  fome  of  the  au- 
thor's neighbours  in  the  country,  may,  it  is 
hoped,  from  the  alterations  fmce  made  in 
them,  be  of  more  general  ufe.  The  fubjed 
of  them  is,  in  itfelf,  of  the  higheft  import- 
ance, and  could,  therefore,  never  be  un- 
feafonably  confidered ;  but  the  general 
praftice,  at  prefent,  more  efpecially  entitles 
it  to  our  notice.  The  principles  on  which 
their  argumentative  part  proceeds,    are  de- 


nied by  none  whofe  convidlon  it  confults.  | 
Such  as  regard  the  human  frame  as  only  in.] 
its  mechanifm  excelling  that  of  beafts  — 
fuch  as  would  deprive  man's  breaft  of  focial 
afFeftions,  exempt  him  from  all  apprehen- 
fions  of  a  deity,  and  confine  his  hopes  to 
his  prefent  exiftence,  are  not  the  perjons 
whom  any  thing  here  faid  propofes  to  affeft. 
They  are  not,  I  mean,  direftly  applied  to 
in  this  njoork ;  but  even  their  benefit  it  may 
be  faid  confequentially  to  intend,  as  //  would 
certainly  contribute  thereto,  could  //  pro- 
perly operate  on  thofe  whofe  advantage  is 
its  immediate  aim. 

We  have  been  told,  by  very  good  judges 
of  human  nature,  how  engaging  virtue 
would  be,  if  it  came  under  the  notice  of 
fenfe.  And  what  is  a  right  pradlice,  but 
virtue  made,  in  fome  meafure,  the  objcCl 
of  our  fenfe  ?  What  is  a  man  ever  afting 
reafonably,  but,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  imper- 

fonated  virtue Virtue  in  a  vilible  fliape, 

brought  into  view,  prefenting  itfelf  to  the 
iight,  and  through  the  fight  as  much  afFe(^- 
ing  the  mind,  as  it  could  be  aifcfted  by  any 
elegance  of  form,  by  any  of  the  beauties  of 
colouring  or  proportion. 

The  notions  moft  difhonourable  to.  the 
deity  y  and  to  the  hitman  /pedes ,  are  often,  I 
fufpeft,  firft  taken  up,  and  always,  certain- 
ly, confirmed  by  remarking  how  they  aift  ! 
whofe  fpeculations  exprefs  the  greateft  ho-  ' 
nour  towards  both. 

When  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of  an  all-power- 
ful and  wife,  a  moft  holy  and  juft  Governor 
of  the  world,    is  profcffed   by  thofe  who  ' 

Ihew  not  the  leaft  concern  to  pleafe  him '• 

When  reafon,  choice,  civil  obligations,  a  ; 
future  reccmpence,  haA'e  for  their  advocates 
fuch  as  are  governed  by  humour,  paffion, 
appetite ;  or  who  deny  themfelves  no  pre- 
fent pleafure  or  advantage,  for  any  thing 
that  an  hereafter  promifes ;  it  naturally  leads 
others,  firft,  to  think  it  of  little  moment 
which  fide  is  taken  on  thefe  points,  and, 
then,  to  take  that  which  fuits  the  manners 
of  them  who,  in  their  declarations,  are  //< 
warmeft  oppofers. 

Whereas,  were  the  apprehenjtons  that  do 

juftice  to  a  fuperintending  providence ■ 

an  immaterial  principle  in  man his  li- 
berty— his  duties  in  fociety his  hopes  at 

his  diflTolution,  to  be  univerfally  evidenced 
by  a  fuitable  pradlice ;  the  great  and  mani- 
feft  advantage  arifing  from  them  would  be 
capable  of  fuppreihng  every  doubt  of  their 
truth,  would  pre\'ent  the  entrance  of  any, 
or  would  foon  remove  it. 

A.S,.  indeed,  all  that  v/e  are  capable  of 
'     knowing 
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jknovving  in  our  prefent  ftate,  appears  either 
limmediately  to  regard  its  wants,  or  to  be 
Iconneded  with  what  regards  them,  it  is  by 
jno  means  a  flight  confirmation  of  the  truth 
jof  a  dodlrine,  that  the  perfuafion  thereof 
lis  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  our  prefent 
Iwell-being.  And  thus  the  great  advantages 
jthat  are  in  this  life  derivable  from  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  retribution that  are  here 

the  proper  fruits  of  fuch  a  belief,  may  be 
confidered  as  evidencing  how  well  it  is 
founded how  reafonably  it  is  entertain- 
ed. On  this  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  more 
largely  to  inlift. 

What  engagements  correfpond  to  the 
conviftion  that  the  ftate  in  which  we  now 
are  is  but  the  paffage  to  a  better,  is  confi- 
dered in  the  laft  of  thefe  elTays :  and  that, 
!when  fo  engaged,  we  are  afting  the  part 
i  befitting  our  nature  and  our  fituation, 
ifeems  manifeft  both  on  account  of  the  ap- 
i  probation  it  has  from  our  calmeft  hours, 
[our  moft  ferious  deliberation  and  freeft  judg- 
j  ment,  and  likewife  on  account  of  the  tefti- 
imony  it  receives  even  from  them  who  aft  a 
'quite  contrary  one.  What  they  conform 
jnot  to,  they  applaud;  they  acknowledge 
their  failures  to  be  fuch;  they  admire  the 
I  worth,  which  they  cannot  bring  themfelves 
Ito  cultivate. 

i  If  we  look  into  the  writers  who  fuppofed 
i  all  the  pleafures  of  man  to  be  thofe  of  his 
'body,  and  all  his  views  limited  to  his  pre- 
i  fent  exiltence ;  we  find  them,  in  the  rule  of 
jlife  they  gave,  deferting  the  neceffary  con- 
i  fequences  of  their  fuppojitmt,  and  prefcrib- 
I  ing  a  morality  utterly  inconfiftent  with  //. 
i  Even  when  they  taught  that  what  was  good 
ior  evil  was  to  be  determined  by  our  feel- 
j ing  only— —that  right  or  wrong  was  ac- 
I  cording  to  the  pleafure  or  pain  that  would 
i  enfue  to  us  during  the  continuance  of  our 
I  prefent  frame,  fince  after  its  diflblution  we 
I  have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear ;  their  pradi- 
j  cal  direftions  were,  however,  that  we  ought 
ito  be  ftriftly  juft,  fcverely  abftinent,  true 
ito  our  friendfhips,  fteady  in  the  purfuit  of 
i  honour  and  virtue,  attentive  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  willing  to  part  with  our  lives 
in  its  defence. 

I  Such  they  admitted  man  ought  to  be— 
I  fuch  they  exhorted  him  to  be,  and,  there- 
jfore,  when  they  would  allow  him  to  acl 
[only  upon  moti-ves  utterly  incongruous  to  his 
[being  this  perfon,  it  followed  either  that 
jthefc  were  wrongly  affigned,  or  that  a  con- 
duft  was  required  from  him  anfuitable  to 
his  nature. 
;     That  his  obligations  were  rightly  ftated 


was  on  all  hands  agreed.  The  miftake  was 
m  the  inducements  alledged  for  difcharging 
them.  Nothing  was  more  improbable  than 
his  fulfilling  the  duties  x\\\%fchcme  appointed 
him,  if  he  was  determined  by  it  injiidginw 

of  the   confequences  of  his   aftlons ^ 

what  good  or  hurt  they  would  do  him 

what  happlnefs  or  mifery  would  be  their 
refult. 

While  the  Epicureans  admitted  jullice  to 

be  preferable  to  injuftice a  public  fpirit, 

to  private  felfilh  views ;  while  they  acknow- 
ledged it  more  fitting  that  we  fbould  facri- 
fice  life  to  the  good  of  our  country,  than 
preferve  it  by  deferting  the  common  wel- 
fare; they  mufl,  I  think,  be  regarded  as 
authorifing  a  preference  of  the  principle* 
which  will  make  man  juft  and  public- 
fpirited,  to  thofe  which  will  difpofe  him  to 
be  unjuft,  and  wholly  attentive  to  Iiis  owa 
little  interefts. 

Let  us  fee,  then,  what  will  be  the  praftl- 
cal  confequences  of  adopting  or  rejeding 
the  Epicurean  x^-nsX  of  our  having  nothing  to 
hope  for  beyond  the  grave. 

The  value  we  fet  on  life  is  fhewn  by 
what  we  do  to  preferve  it,  and  what  we. 
fuffer  rather  than  part  with  it.  We  fupport 
ourfelves  by  the  hardeft  labour,  the  feverell 
drudgery,  and  we  think  death  a-  much 
greater  evil,  than  to  ftrug^le  for  years  with 
difeafe  and  pain,  defpairing  of  cure,  and 
even  of  any  long  intervals  of  eafe.  Such, 
ordinarily,  is  our  love  of  life.  And  this 
deli  re  to  keep  it  cannot  hut  be  greatly  in- 
creafed,  when  we  are  induced  to  think  that 
once  loft  it  is  fo  for  ever.  To  be  witliout 
all  hope  of  again  enjoying  the  blefUng  we 
thus  highly  prize,  muft  naturally  difincline 
us  to  hazard  it,  and  indifpofe  us  for  what 
v/ill  endanger  its  continuance.  He  who  la 
perfuaded  that  corporeal  pleafure  is  all  he  has 
to  expeft,  and  that  it  is  confined  to  his  pre- 
fent exiitence,^  muft,  ;/  he  ails  agreeably  to 
fuch  a  perfuafion,  be  wholly  intent  on  the 
purfuit  of  tliat  pleafure,  and  dread  nothing 
more  than  its  coming  to  an  end,  or  being 
interrupted.  Hence,  if  his  term  of  life 
would  be  fhorter,  or  any  greater  diftrefs 
would  accrue  to  him  by  adhering  to  truth 
and  juftice,  than   by  departing  from  them 

if  he  were  to  be  at  prefent  more  a  lofer 

by  affifting   his   friend,  than  by   forfaking 

him if  he  could  promife  himfelf  a  larger 

fharc  of  fenfual  gratifications  from  betray^ 
ing  his  country,  than  from  ferving  it  faith- 
fully, he  would  be  falfe  and  unjaft,  he 
would  be  perfidious  to  his  friend,  and  a 
traitor  to  his  country.     All  thofe  fentiments 
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and  aftions  that  exprefs  an  entire  attachment 
to  the  delights  of  fenje,  and  the  ftrongeft 
reluftance  to  forego  them^  are  ftriflly  in 
charafter  when  we  look  not  beyond  them 
.——when  we  acknowledge  not  any  higher 
Jathfaaions,  and  behold  thefe  as  expiring 
with  us,  and  Aire  never  to  be  again  tafted. 

Whereas  the  profpeft  of  a  returning  life, 
and  of  enjoyments  in  it  far  fuperior  to  any 
we  now  experience,  or  promife  ourfelves, 
has  a  neceffary  tendency  to  leffen  our  foli- 
citude  about  the  exiftence  here  appointed  us.^ 
We  cannot  well  be  reconciled  to  the  lofi  ot 
our  being,  but  are  eafily  fo  to  its  change ; 
and  death  confidered  as  only  its  change,  as 
the  pafTage  from  a  lefs  to  a  more  defirable 
fiate,  will,  certainly,  have  the  terror  pfits 
appearance  much  abated.  The  conviftion 
that  there  is  a  greater  good  in  referve  for  us 
than  any  pleaiure  which  earth  can  afford, 
and  that  there  is  fomething  far  more  to  be 
feared  by  us  than  any  pain  we  can  now  be 
made  to  fuffer,  will,  in  proportion  to  its 
ftrength,  render  us  indifferent  to  the  de- 
lights and  conveniences  of  our  abode  on 
earth,  and  difpofe  us  to  qualify  ourfelves 
for  obtaining  that  greater  good,  and  avoid- 
ing that  fo  much  more  to  be  dreaded  e\HiI, 
in  thefe  mi fJe rations  of  life  and  death,  of 
happinefs  and  mifery,  virtue  has  its  proper 
fupport.  We  are  by  them  brought  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  part  becoming  us,  and  to 
adhere  to  it  immoveably  :  they  furnifh  fufR- 
cient  inducements  to  avoid  falfehood  and 
injullice,  of  whatever  immediate  advantage 
vi-e  may  be  thereby  deprived they  en- 
courage us  to  ferve  our  friends  and  country 
with  the  utmofl  fidelity,  notwithftanding  all 
tlie  inconveniences  that  can  be  fuppofed  to 
attend  it they  are,  indeed,  proper  in- 
citements to  prefer  the  public  welfare  to  our 
own  fafety,  while  they  reprefent  to  us  how 
much  our  gain  thereby  v/ould  o^xrbalance 
our  lofs. 

Brutes  in  our  end  and  expeftations,  how 
can  we  be  otherwife  in  our  purfuits  ?  But 
if  the  reafoning  principle  in  us  be  an  incor- 
ruptible one,  and  its  right  or  wrong  appli- 
cation in  its  embodied  Itate  affeft  the  whole 
of  our  future  exiftence ;  we  have,  in  that 
apprehenfion,  the  moft  powerful  motive  to 
aCt  throughout  in  conformity  to  our  rational 
nature,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing  in  other 

words,  never  to  fwerve  from  virtue to 

defpife  alike  danger  and  pleafure  when 
standing  in  competition  with  our  duty. 

Thus,  when  Socrates,  in  Plato's  Ph^^edo, 
has  proved  the  immortality  of  our  foul,  he 
eoniiders  it  as  a  neeefTary  confequence  of  the 
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belief  thereof,  *'  That  we  fhould  be  em-* 

*'  ployed  in  the  culture  of  our  minds 

**  in  fuch  care  of  them  as  fhall  not  only 
''  regard  that  term,  to  which  we  give  the 
"  name  of  life,  but  the  whole  which  fol- 

"  lows  it in  making  ourfelves  as  wife 

"  and  good  as  may  be,  fmce  on  it  our 
"  fafety  entirely  depends,"the  foul  carrying 
"  hence  nothing  with  it,  but  its  good  or 
"  bad  aftions,  its  virtues  or  vices,  and 
"  thefe  conftituting  its  happinefs  or  mifery 
"  to  all  eternity," 

So,  when  the  elder  Scipio  is  introduced 
by  Tully,  apprifing  the  younger,  "  That 
"  what  is  called   our  life,  may  be  more 

"  properly   flyled    our   death that   we 

"  truly  live,  when  we  are  freed  from  the 
"  fetters  of  our  body ;"  he  proceeds  to 
obferve,  how  much  it  then  concerned  him 

''  to  be  juft to  promote  the  public  vvel- 

"  fare to  make  true    glory    his   aim, 

*'  doing  what  is  right  without  regard  to 
*•  any  advantage  it  will  now  yield  him, 
"  defpifing  popular  opinion,  adhering  to 
"  virtue  for  its  real  worth."  And  the 
youth  thus  inflrufted,  profefles,  "  That  af- 
"  ter  fuch  information  into  what  flate  he 
"  is  to  pafs,  he  would  not  be  wanting  to 
"  himfelf :  unmindful  he  had  not  been  of 
"  his  anceftor's  worth,  but  to  copy  it  fhould 
*•  now  be  his  more  efpecial  care,  fmce- 
**  encouraged  thereto  by  fo  great  a  reward." 

Liican,  reprefenting  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  Europe  as  perfuaded  that  the 
foul  furvived  the  dilTolution  of  the  body, 
congratulates  them,  indeed,  only  on  the 
happinefs  tliey  enjoyed  in  an  opinion  that 
freed  them  from  the  moft  tormenting  of  all 

fears,    the   dread    of   death that  made 

them  aft  with  fo  much  bravery  and  intre- 
pidity. But  when  he  admits  a  contempt  of 
death  to  be  the  proper  eifeft  of  this  o//>/;o«, 
he  muft  be  confidered  as  allowing  it  all  that 
pradlical  influence  which  as  naturally  refult* 
from  it,  as  fuch  an  indifference  to  life  doth, 
and  has  the  fame  connexion  with  it. 

If,  therefore,  the  perfuafion  that  death 
renders  us  utterly  infenfible,  be  a  perfuafton 

that  unmans  us  quite that  difpofes  to  a 

courfe  of  aftion  moft  unworthy  of  us — that  ,, 
is  extrem.ely  prejudicial  to  fociety,  and-  ' 
tends,  in  every  way,  to  our  own  greatelt 
hurt  or  debafement,  we  may  well  f'uppofe 
it  an  erroneous  one ;  fmce  it  is  in  the  higheft'' 
degree  improbable,  that  there  fhould  be  any 
truth  in  a  notion  the  reception  of  which  10 
far  operates  to  the  prejudice  of  mankind— »■ 
{o  neceflarily  contributes  to  introduce  a 
general  diforder. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if,  from  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  recompence  for  us  beyond 
the  grave,  we  derive  fentiments  moft  be- 
coming us if  from  it  the  worthieft  adions 

proceed if  it  be  the  fource  of  the  greateft 

both  private  and  public  gocd if  with  it 

be  conneftedthe  due  difcharge  of  our  duty 
in  the  feverai  relations  in   which   we  are 

placed if  it  alone  can  lead  us  to  perfect 

our  nature,  and  can  furnifh  our  Hate  with 
fatisfaftory  enjoyments ;  there  may  feem 
fufficient  grounds  to  conclude  that  there  is 
fuch  a  recompence  ;  the  perfuafion  thereof, 
thus  afFefting  us,  may  well  appear  moll 
reafonably  entertained. 

When  all  thofe  principles,  of  whofe  truth 
we  have  the  greateft  certainty,  conduft  us 
to  happinefs,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the 
influence  of  any  principle  upon  our  happi- 
nefs fiiould  be  no  improper  teft  of  its  truth. 
If  there  be  no  furer  token  of  a  right 
pradice,  than  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
common  good,  can  we  but  judge  that  to  be 
a  right  opinion,  which  has  undeniably,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  fuch  a  tendency  ? 

When  the  diniculties  that,  under  a  gene- 
ral corruption,  attend  our  adherence  to  vir- 
tue, are  only  to  be  furmounted  by  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  a  future  reward ;  one  knows  not 
how  to  believe  that  the  proper  inducement 

to  our  adhig  a  part  fo  becoming  us fo 

much  our  praife,  Ihould  be  no  other  than  a 
chimerical  view,  a  romantic  and  utterly 
vain  expectation. 

When  error  is  manifeftly  the  caufe  of 
whatever  ill  we  do  or  fuffer,  it  is  extremely 
improbable,  that  to  an  erroneous  notion  we 
muft  ftand  indebted  for  the  beft  ufe  of  life, 
and  its  moft  folid  fatisfaftions. 

But  it  may  be  afked^ where  does  this 

opinion  .produce  thefe  boafled  effefts  ? 
Among  them  who  profefs  it  their  firmeft 
belief  that  there  is  a  future  recompence, 
how  kw  do  we  find  better  men  for  it — ~ 
more  regular  in  their  manners,  or  more 
ufeful  to  the  world,  than  they  would  have 
been  without  any  fuch  perfuafion  ? 

■  How  far  any  truth  (hall  operate  upon  us 
—how  far  it  fhall  influence  us,  depends  up- 
on our  application  of  it,  upon  our  attention 
to  it.  Experience  furailhes  the  utmofi:  cer- 
tainty of  a  vaft  variety  of  particulars  highly 
interelting  our  prefent  welfare,  which  yet 
we  overlook,  we  give  ourfelves  little  or  no 
concern  about,  though  we  thereby  make 
ourfelves  the  fevereft  fufFerers ;  and  may  be 
almofl  as  fure  as  we  can  be  of  any  thing, 
that  our  unconcernednefs  about  them  muft 
be  attended  with  confe^uences  thuj  fatal  to 


us.     The  feveral   rules  which  regard   the 

lengthening  of  life the  prefervation  of 

health the   enjoyment   of  eafe,  though 

they  carry  with  them  the  cleareft  evidence 
of  their  importance,  how  very  little  weight 
have  they  with  the  generality  of  mankind — 
how  unheeded  are  they  when-  oppofing  an 
eager  appetite,  a  ftrong  inclination !  while 
yet  thefe  rules  are  acknowledged  to  remain 
as  true,  as  worthy  of  our  notice,  as  certain 
in  their  falutary  efFeds  when  obferved,  as 
if  all  that  praftical  regard  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  was  paid  them]  and  we  may- 
be as  juftly  thought  endowed  with  a  capa- 
city of  difcovering  thofe  effefts  in  order  to 
their  profiting  us,  as  if  they  univerfally 
took  place. 

What  benefit  was  intended  in  qualifying 
us  for  the  difcernment  of  any  truth,  is  by- 
no  means  to  be  inferred  from  what  ordinarily 
enfues  to  us  when  difcerning  it.  A  juft  in- 
ference as  to  this  can  only  be  made  from 
regarding  the  dictates  of  reafon  upon  fuch 
a  truth  being  difcerned  by  us ;  or,  what 
ufe  of  its  difcernment  reafon  direfts  us  to 
make. 

When  we  are  lefs  wicked  than  very  bad 
principles  prompt  us  to  be,  which  is  often 
the  cafe ;  thefe  are,  neverthelefs,  full  as 
blameable  as  they  would  be  if  we  vv'ere  to 
aft  confiftently  with  them.  That  they  are 
not  pur/ued,  is,  as  to  them,  quite  an  acci- 
dental point;  in  reafon  and  nature  they 
Ihould  be ;  and  therefore  are  fitly  chargeable 
with  all  the  confcquences  that  afting  accord- 
ing to  them  would  produce. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  muft  be 
confefTed,  that,  with  the  beft  principles,  our 
courfe  of  life  is,  frequently,  very  faulty; 
the  objeftion  muft  lye  not  to  the  nature  or 
kind  of  their  influence,  but  to  a  weaknefs 
of  it,  which  is  our  crime,  and  not  their  As- 
fefts.  We  will  not  let  them  aft  upon  us ; 
as  they  are  qualified  to  do.  Their  worth 
is  to  be  eftimatcd  by  the  worth  they  are 
fuited  to  produce.  And  it  would  be  fuU 
as  abfurd,  when  we  will  not  mind  our  way, 
to  deny  that  the  light  can  be  of  any  help  to 
us  in  feeing  it ;  as  to  deny  the  ferviceable- 
nefs  of  any  principle,  becanfe  v/e  fail  in  its 
application.  j., 

Nor  is  it,  indeed,  only  pui"  unhappinefs 
that  we  are  inattentive  to  what  the  belief  of 
a  future  recompence  requires  from  us ;  reli- 
gion itfelf,  is,  alas!  every  where  abufed  to 
the  obftrufting  the  proper  efFeCls  of  this  be- 
lief. I  mean,  that  whatever  religion  is  anjT 
where  profcffed,  fome  or  other  rite  or  doc- 
trine of  it  does  favouri  as  in  Paganifm^  and 
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medifm ;  or  is/o  confinied,  as  in  Judaifm  and 
Ghriftianity,  that  it  is  made  to  favour  a  de- 
parture from  the  pradlice  which  fuits  the 
perfuafion  of  a  future  reward.  The  re- 
proach that  belonged  to  the  Jews  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  they  have,  as  far  as  appears, 
deferved  ever  fmce  j  that  by  their  fcrupulous 
regard  to  the  leffer  points  of  their  law,  they 
think  they  make  amends  for  the  groffeft 
negled  of  its  moft  important  precepts.  And 
with  refpeft  to  us  Chriftians  *,  whence  is 
it,  that  there  is  fo  little  virtue  among  us — 
that  we  are  throughout  fo  corrupt,  but  from 
taking  fanftuary  for  our  crimes  in  our  very 

religion, from  perverting  its  moft  holy 

inftitutions  and  doftrines  to  be  our  full  fe- 
curity  whatfoever  are  our  vices  +  ? 

Thus,  we  are  either  of  a  chureh  in  which 
we  can  be  abfolved  of  all  our  fins ;  or  we 
are  of  the  number  of  the  eleft,  and  cannot 
commit  any  ;  or  the  merits  of  Chrift  atone 
for  our  not  having  the  merit  even  of  honefty 
and  fmcerity ;  or  a  right  faith  makes  amends 
for  our  mofc  corrupt  praftice  %. 

We  have  pravers,  facraments,  fafts,  that 
are  never  thought  of  to  improve  us  in  vir- 
tue, but   to  fupply  the  want  of  it to 

quiet  our  confciences  under  the  moft  cul- 
pable gratification  of  our  lufts. 

How  the  belief  of  a  future  recompence 

ikould,  in  reafon,  afteft  our  praftice 

what  its  proper  and  natural  influence  is, 
folely  concerns  the  prefent  argument.  It 
feems  enough,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  that 
no  one  can  be  confiftent  with  himfelf,  but, 
if  he  has  any  hopes  of  happinefs  in  another 
world,  his  condudk  will  be  regular,  becom- 
ing, rational :  and,  that  where  we  find 
thefe  hopes  entertained  on  mature  confi- 
deraticn,  juftly  reafoned  upon,  duly  at- 
tended to,  there  we,  certainly,  find  great 
purity  of  morals,  a  ftrift  regard  to  the  part 
befitting  a  reafonable  creature,  and  every 
other   advantage   afcribed   to  them.     If  I 


cannot  be  allowed  to  infer  from  hence  that 
they  are  well  founded,  they  have  ftill  for 
their  fupport  all  thofe  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  final  retribution,  with  which  I  have 
not  at  all  meddled,  nor  in  the  leaft  weak- 
ened by  any  thing  I  may  have  lefs  perti- 
nently obferved.  The  fubjeft  of  the  third 
of  the  following  effays  led  me  to  the  re- 
marks here  made ;  and  to  me  they  appear 
not  immaterial.  1  cannot,  indeed,  bring 
myfelf  to  think  but  that  the  hopes  which 
induce  me  to  atf  moft  agreeably  to  my 
Creator's  will,  he  has  formed  me  to  enter- 
tain ;  and  will  not  let  me  be  difappointed  in 
them. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  fure,  that  they  who 
fufter  the  perfuafion  of  a  future  happinefs  to 
operate,  as  it  ought,  on  their  pradice,  con- 
ftantly  experience  their  pra<ftice  adding 
ftrength  to  their  perfuafion ;  the  better  they 
become  by  their  belief,  the  more  confirmed 
they  become  in  it.  This  is  a  great  deal  to 
fay  on  its  behalf.  What  weightier  recom- 
mendation to  our  afient  can  any  doSirine  have, 
than  that,  as  //  tends  to  improve  us  in  vir- 
tue, fo  the  more  virtuous  we  are,  the  more 
firmly  we  aflent  to  it',  or,  the  better  judges 
we  are  of  truth,  the  fuller  afiurance  we  have 
of  Us  truth  ? 

^   1 50.     On  the  Employment  of  Time, 
ESSAY      THE      FIRST. 

'tunc  demum  inielliges.,  jutd  faciendum  tibi,  quid  -vi- 
tar.dumjit^  cum  didicsris  quid  natura  tucs  dcbeas. 

Sen.  Ep.  izi. 

*«  Amazing!  that  a  creature,  fo  warm 
*'  in  the  purfuit  of  her  pleafures,  fnould 
"  never  caft  one  thought  towards  her  hap- 
"  pinefs." — A  refledlion  this,  made  indeed 
by  a  comic  writer,  but  not  unworthy  the 
moft  ferious. 

To  be  intent  on  pleafure,  yet  negligent 
of  happinefs,  is  to  be  careful  for  what  will 
eafe  us  a  few  moments  of  our  life,  and  yet. 


*  Sir  IJaac  Newton  having  obferved,  That  the  prophecies  concerning  Chriji'sfft  coming  were  for  fitting  up 
the  Chrijliais  religion,  adds,  ivhich  all  nations  have  ftnce  corrupted,  Sec.  Obferv,  upon  the  Proph.  of  Dan.  &c. 
p.  252. 

t  The  general  md  great  defea  in  thofe  that  piofefs  tlie  Chriftlan  faith  is,  that  they  hope  for  life  eter- 
nal, Without  performing  thofe  conditions,  vv-hereupon  it  is  promifed  in  the  Gofpel,  namely,  repentance 
and  refor-.r.atlon.— They  Vv'ill  truft  to  afiuirkfs,  lifeL-Js  faith,  or  to  fome  penances,  and  J'atisfaaions,  and 
wr.mutatkrs  made  with  God,  doing  what  he  hath  not  required  inftead  of  what  he  hath  commanded. 
No  perfurifions  /hall  prevail  to  move  and  excite  them  to  do  this,  no  reafons,  arguments,  or  demonftra- 
tion,  no  not  the  exprefs  words  of  God,  that  it  is  necelTary  to  be  done ;  or  to  forbear  to  cenfure  them 
as  Enemies  to  the  Grace  of  God,  who  do  with  clear  and  exprefs  Scripture  flievv  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  it. 
Oivtrarri's  Sirtiions,  p.  i65,    167. 

X  I  iieartily  v/Tfh,  that  by  public  authority  it  were  fo  ordered,  that  no  man  fhould  ever  preach  or 
prmt  this  do£lrine.  That  Faith  alone  juftlhes,  unlefs  he  joins  this  together  with  it,  That  univerfal  obe- 
dience is  neceffary  to  faivation.     Chillirgti.-orth's  Rclig.ofProt.  p.  2^2. 

By  our  zeal  in  cur  opinions  we  grow  cool  in  cu?  piety  and  praaical  duties.  Ep^f,  Bsdkat.  prefixed, 
tothcDilcurjecfLdatjfPropb.  r      J  f  rj  r  J       ._ 
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without  any  regard  to  what  will  difirefs  us 
for  many  years  of  it. 

When  I  ftudy  my  happinefs,  I  confult 
the  fatisfaftion  of  the  whole  continuance  of 
my  being — I  endeavour,  that  throughout  it 
I  may  futfer  as  little,  and  enjoy  rayfelf  as 
much,  as  my  nature  and  fituation  will  ad- 
mit,    Happinefs  is  lafting  pleafure ;  its  pur- 
fuit   is,    really,    tl^.at  of  pleafure,  with  as 
fmall  an  allay  as  poffible  of  pain.     We  can- 
not, therefore,  provide  for  our  happinefs, 
:  without  taking  our  fliare  of  pleafure;  tho', 
I  as   is   every   v/here   but   too   evident,  our 
I  eagernefs  after  Pleafure  may  plunge  us  into 
I  the  mifery  we  are  unable  to  fupport. 
[1       Nothing,  indeed.  Is  more  fpecious  than 
|i  the  general  term  Pleafure.     It  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  fomething  which  muft  be  per- 
mitted us  by  our  Maker ;  fince  we  know 
not  how  to  fuppofe  him  forbidding  us  to 
tafte  what  he  has  difpofed  us  to  relifh.     His 
!  having  formed  us  to  rxeive  pleafure,  is  our 
licence  to  take  it.     This  I  will  admit  to  be 
true,  under  proper  reftriClions. 

It  is  true,  that  irom  our  nature  and  con- 
ftitution  we  may  coUeft  wherein  we  aft 
agreeably  to  our  Creator's  will,  and  where- 
in we  aft  contrary  to  it :  but  the  mifchief 
is,  we  commonly  miftake  our  nature,  we 
mifcal  it ;  we  call  that  it  which  is  but  a  part 
of  it,  or  the  corruption  of  it ;  and  we 
thence  make  conciufions,  by  which  when 
we  govern  our  praftice,  we  foon  find  our- 
felves  in  great  difficulties  and  diftrefs. 

For  inftance,  v/e  call  our  paffions  our_ 
nature ;  then  infer,  that,  in  gratifying  them, 
we  follow  nature;  and,  being  tlius  con- 
vinced that  their  gratification  muft  be  quite 
lawful,  we  allow  ourfelves  in  it,  and  are 
undone  by  it.  Whereas,  the  body  is  as 
much  the  man,  as  his  paffions  are  his  nature ; 
a  part  of  it,  indeed,  they  are,  but  the  ioweft 
part ;  and  which,  if  more  regarded  than  the 
higher  and  nobler,  it  muft  be  as  fatal  to  us, 
as  to  be  guided  rather  by  what  is  agreeable 
to  our  appetite,  than  conducive  to  our 
health.     Of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  call  of  nacure  being  the  favourite 

topic  of  all  the  men  of  pleafure of  all 

who  aft  the  mcft  in  contradiftion  to  nature, 
I  will  confine  the  whole  of  the  following 
effay  to  the  confideration  of  it,  fo  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  em.ployment  of  our  time  ;  and 
ihew  hov/  our  time  Oiould  be  employed,  if 
we  have  a  juft  regard  to  our  nature — if  what 
it  requires  be  confulted  by  us. 

That  m.an  is  the  work  of  a  wife  agent, 
is  in  the  cleareft  manner  difcovered  by  the 
marks  of  wifdom,  tlut  Ihew  themfelves  in 


his  frame by  the  contrivance  and  fkill, 

that   each  part   of  it  expreiTcs by  the 

exaft  proportion  and  fuitable  difpolition, 
that  the  feverai  parts  of  it  have  to  each 
other,  and  by  their  refpcftivc  fitnefs  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  tlie  whole. 

When  we  muft  thus  acknowledge  the 
great  ^vifdom  exerted  in  our  ftrufture ;  when 
we  are  fo  capable  of  difcerning  its  beauties 
and  advantages,  and  fo  fully  know  their 
prefervation  and  improvement  to  depend 
upon  ourfelves,  upon  our  own  endeavours, 
care  and  pains ;  we  cannot  poffibly  be  at  a 
lofs  to  difcover  what  our  wife  Maker  muft, 
in  this  particular,  expeft  I'rom  us.  The 
duty  of  man  is  as  certainly  known  from  his 

nature what  he  ought  to  do  for  himfelf 

is  as  fully  undcrftood  irom  what  he  can  do, 
as  the  ufes  of  any  machine  arc  underftood 
by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  powers. 

I  can  no  mere  doubt  for  what  I  am  in- 
tended  what  muft  be  required  of  me, 

when  I  fee  plainly  what  I  am  able  to  effeft ; 
than  I  can  qiieftion  for  what  purpofes  a 
watch  or  clock  is  defigi-;ed,  v/hen  I  am  duly 
apprifed  how  the  difft;rent  parts  of  it  aft 
upon  each  other,  to  what  they  all  concur, 
and  to  what  only. 

We  want  no  reafoaing  to  convince  us, 
that  a  frame  fo  curious  as  tlie  human,  muil 
be  made  in  order  to  its  continuance,  as  long 
as  the  materials  composing  it  will  admit; 
and  that  we  ourfelves  mult  give  it  fuch  con- 
tinuance ;  how  this  is  ihortened,  how  it  is 
prolonged,  we  are  likewife  all  of  us  fully 
fenfible.  There  is  no  man  but  perceives 
v/hat  will  haften  his  diiTolutlon,  and  what 
will,  probably,  retard  it ;  by  what  manage- 
ment of  himfelf  he  is  fure  to  pafs  but  lew 
years  in  the  world,  and  by  what  he  is  likely 
to  be  upheld  in  it  for  many.  Here  thea 
our  rule  is  obvious ;  thefi  notices  afforded 
us  ir-kc;  it  fo:  when  we  are  taught,  that 
the  fupport  of  our  life  muft  be  agreeable  to 
him  from  whom  we  received  it,  and  that 
ive  are  appointed  to  give  it  this  fupport, 
that  it  muft  come  fi-.y-n.ou}fii--ues,  from  v/hat 
nve  do  in  order  to  it ;  we  are  at  the  fame 
time  inftrufted  to  regard  all  things  contrl- 
butino-  to  it  as  enjoined  us,  and  all  things 
detrimental  to,  and  incorif-ftent  with  it,  as 
forbidden  us ;  we  h.a-.  e  it  {r.-^gtRad-  to  us, 
that  we  are  properly  einploved,  v/hen  we 
confult  the  due  prefervation  of  iii'e,  and  that 
the  engagements  are  improper,  are  blame- 
able,  that  hinder  it. 

Thus,  to  fpend  our  tlrae  well,  v/e  muft 

give  our  bodies  fuch  exercilc,  fuch  reft,  and, 

other  r£frefh:i:ents,  as  th'cir  fubfiilence:  de- 

L  2  mands; 
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mands ;  and  we  mif-fpend  it,  when  we  are 
lazy  and  fiothful,  when  we  are  lefs  lober, 
chafte  and  temperate ;  when  we  proceed  to 
excefTes  of  any  kind,  when  we  let  our  pai- 
fions  and  appetites  direft  us  t  every  tinng  in 
this  way  tends  to  haflen  cur  diffolution  ;  and 
therefore  mull  be  criminal,  as  oppofing  that 
continuance  here,  which  our  very  compofi- 
tion  Ihews  our  Maker  to  have  deiigned  us. 

But  that  our  frame  fhould  be  barely  up- 
held, cannot  be  all  we  are  to  do  for  it ;  we 
muft  preferve  it  in  its  moil  perfeft  ftate,  in  a 
Hate  in  which  its  feveral  powers  can  be  beft 
exerted. 

To  take  this  care  about  it,  is  CAddently 
required  of  us.  Anyunfitnefs  for  the  func- 
tions of  life  is  a  partial  death.  I  don't  fee 
of  what  we  can  well  be  more  certain,  than 
that  all  the  health  and  llrength,  of  which 
our  conftitution  admits,  were  intended  us  in 
it;  and  they  muft,  therefore,  be  as  be- 
coming our  concern,  as  it  is  to  hinder  the 
ruin  of  our  conftitution :  we  know  not  how 
fufficiently  to  lament  the  lofs  of  them,  ev^n 
from  the  advantage  of  which  they  are  to  us 
in  themfelves,  not  only  from  their  prevent- 
ing the  uneafmefs,  the  pains,  and  the 
numerous  inconveniences  with  which  the 
lickly  and  infirm  have  to  ftruggle,  but  like- 
wife  from  the  fatisfaftion  they  give  us  in  our 
being,  from  what  we  feel,  when  our  blood 
flows  regularly,  our  nerves  have  their  due 
tone,  and  our  vigour  is  entire. 

Yet  thefe  are  but  the  leaft  of  the  benefits 
we  have  from  them. 

We  confift  of  two  parts,  of  two  very 
different  parts;  the  one  inert,  paffive,  ut- 
terly incapable  of  direding  itfelf,  barely 
minifterial  to  the  otlier,  moved,  animated 
by  it.  When  our  body  has  its  full  health 
and  ftrength,  the  mind  is  fo  far  afiifted 
thereby,  that  it  can  bear  a  clofer  and  longer 
application,  ourapprehenfion  is  readier,  our 
imagination  is  livelier,  we  can  better  enlarge 
our  compafs  of  thought,  v/e  can  examine 
our  perctptions  more  Itridly,  and  compare 
them  more  exadliy ;  by  which  means  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a  truer  judgment  of 

things to  remove  more  effeftually  the 

miftakes  into  which  we  have  been  led  by  a 
ivrong  education,  by   paflion,  inattentipn, 

cuftom,  example to  have  a  clearer  view 

of  what  is  beft  for  us,  of  what  is  moft  for 
our  intereft,  and  thence  determine  ourfelves 
more  readily  to  its  purfuit,  and  perfift 
therein  with  greater  refolution  and  fteadi- 
nefs. 

The  foundnefs  of  the  body  can  be  thus 
ferviceablc  to  the  mn/d,  and  when  made  fo, 


may  in  its  turn  be  as  much  profited  by  //. 
The  poet's  obfervation  is  no  lefs  ti-ue  of 
them,  than  it  is  of  nature  and  art,  each 
wants,  each  helps  the  other ; 

«  Mutually  they  need  each  other's  aid." 

R  of  com. 

The  mind,  when  not  reftmined  by  any 
thing  deficient  in  its  companion,  and  hav- 
ing from  it  all  the  afilftance  it  is  adapted  to 
aftbrd,  can  with  much  greater  facility  pre- 
vent that  difcompofure  and  trouble,  by 
which  our  bodily  health  is  ever  injured,  and 
preferve  in  us  that  quiet  and  peace,  by, 
which  it  is  aftways  promoted.  Hence  we 
are  to  conclude,  that  we  fhould  forbear, 
not  only  what  neceflarily  brings  on  difeafe 
and  deca}',  but  whatever  contributes  to  en- 
feeble and  enervate  us ;  not  only  what  has  a 
direft  tendency  to  haften  our  end,  but  like- 
wife  what  leflens  our  aftivity,  what  abates 
of  our  vigour  and  fpiilt. — That  we  Ihould 
alfo  avoid  whatever  is  in  any  wife  prejudi- 
cial to  a  due  confideration  of  things,  and  a 
right  judgment  of  them ;  whatever  can  liinder 
the  underftanding  from  properly  informing 
itfelf,  and  the  will  from  a  ready  compliance 
with  its  direftions.  We  muft  be  intent  on 
fuch  a  difcipiine  of  ourfelves  as  will  pro- 
cure us  the  fulleft  ufe  of  our  frame,  as  will 
capacitate  us  to  receive  from  it  the  whale  of 
the  advantage  it  is  capable  of  yielding  us ; 
fo  exercinng  the  members  of  our  body,  con- 
fulting  its  conveniences,  fupplying  its  wants, 
that  it  may  be  the  leaft  burthenfome  to  us, 

may  give    us   the  leaft   uneafmefs that 

none  of  its  motions  may,  through  any  fiiult 
of  ours,  be  obftructed,  none  of  its  parrs 
injured that  it  may  be  kept  in  as  un- 
impaired, as  athletic  a  ftate  as  our  en- 
deavours can  procure,  and  all  its  funftions 
performed  with  the  utmoft  exaftnefs  and 
readinefs ;  fo  guarding,  likewife,  againft 
tlie  impreftions  of  fenfe,  and  dclufivenefs  of 
flmc}-,  fo  compofing  our  minds,  purifying 
them,  diverting  them  of  all  corrupt  pre- 
judices, that  they  may  be  in  a  difpofition 
equally  favourable  to  them,  and  to  our 
bodies — that  they  may  not  be  betrayed  into 
miftakes  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  either 

that  they  may  be  in  a  condition  to  dif- 

cern  what  is  becoming  us,  what  is  fitteft 
for  us;  defirous  of  difcovering  it,  and  pre- 
paring to  be  influenced  by  it. 

We  are  thus  to  feek  our  moft  perfe6l 
ftate,  fuch  as  allows  us  the  freeft  ufe  of  our 
feveral  powers,  and  a  full  liberty  for  the  due 
application  of  them.  And  the  ability  thus  to 
apply  them,  muft  be  in  order  to  our  doing 

it. 
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it,  to  our  receiving  from  them  whatever  fer- 
vice  they  can  etlect. 

As  vt^hat  is  corporeal  in  us  is  of  leaft  excel- 
lence and  value,  our  care  in  general  about  it, 
fiiould  bear  a  proportion  to  the  little  worth 
it  has  in  itfelf — fhould  chiefly  regard  the 
reference  it  has  to  our  underllanding,  tlie 
affiftance  that  it  may  afford  cur  intelledual 
faculties. 

Merely  to  preferve  our  being — to  poflcfs 

our  members  entire to  have  our  fenfcs 

perfeil to  be  free  from  pain ^to  enjoy 

health,  firength,  beauty,  are  but  very  low 
aims  for  human  creatures.  The  moft  perfed 
ftate  of  animal  life  can  never  becomingly 
engrofs  the  concern  of  a  rational  nature : 
fitted  for  much  nobler  and  worthier  attain- 
ments, we  are  by  that  fitnefs  for  them  called 
to  purfue  them. 

Afk  thofe  of  either  fex,  who  rate  higheft 
the  recommendation  of  features,  complexion, 
and  fliape who  are  moft  intent  on  adorn- 
ing their  perfons who  ftudy  moft  the  ac- 

complifhments  of  an  outv/ard  appearance; 
afk  them,  Ifay,  v/hich  they  think  their  chief 
er.dowment,  and  what  it  is  that  does  them 
the  higheft  honour?  You  will  find  them 
with  one  confent  pronouncing  it  their  reajon. 
With  all  their  folly  they  will  not  defend  it 
as  fuch :  with  their  little  fenfe,  they  will 
prefer  that  little  to  their  every  other  fancied 
perfeftion.  The  fineft  woman  in  the  world 
would  rather  make  deformity  her  choice  than 
idiocy,  would  rather  have  uglinefs  than  in- 
capacity her  reproach. 

Thus,  likewife,  whom  do  we  perceive  fo 
fond  of  life,  fo  dcfirous  of  reaching  its  long- 
eft  term,  that  he  would  be  willing  to  furvive 
his  underftanding ;  that  he  would  chufe  to 
Ha  e  after  he  ceafed  to  reafon  ?  The  health 
and  eafe,  the  vigour  and  chearfulnefs  that 
are  often  the  lunatic's  portion,  would  not 
induce  the  moft  infirm,  fickly,  and  complain- 
ing among  us,  to  wifh  himfelf  in  his  ftead ; 
to  wifii  an  exchange  of  his  own  diftempered- 
body,  for  the  otlier's  difordered  mind. 

Nor  does  the  mind  only  claim  our  chief 
regard,  as  it  is  thus  univerf ally  acknowledg- 
ed, and  as  it  really  is  the  principal,  the  moft 
excellent,  the  prefidingpart  of  us,  but  as  our 
well-being  is  neceftarily  connefted  with 
giving  it  this  preference,  with  beftowing 
the  moft  of  our  care  and  pains  upon  it. 

What  is  beft  for  the  body,  what  is  beft  for 
the  whole  man,  can  only  be  difcovered  and 
provided  for,  by  our  rational  faculties,  by 
them  affiduoufly  cultivated,  diligently  exert- 
ed, and  thence  ftrengthened  and  enlarged. 
Our  well-being  wholly  depends  upon  the 


fufiicient  information  of  our  underftanding, 
upon  the  light  in  which  we  fee  things,  upon 
the  knowledge  we  have  how  far  they  can 
profit  or  hurt  us,  how  the  benefit  they  can 
be  of  to  us  may  be  derived  from  them,  and 
how  the  hurt  they  can  do  -  us  may  be 
efcaped. 

If  I  think  that  to  be  good,  or  that  to  be 

evil,  which  is  not  fuch or  if  I  know  not 

that  to  be  good,  or  that  to  be  evil,  which  is 

really  fuch or  if  I  think  there  is  more  or 

lefs  good,  or  more  or  lefs  evil  in  any  thing 
than  there  really  is or  if  what,  by  a  pro- 
per apjMication,  might  be  made  of  very  great 
advantage  to  me,  I  am  ignorant  how  to 
make  ot  any,  or  of  as  much  as  it  woald  yield 
me — or  if  I  am  ignorant  how  to  render  that 
very  little,  or  not  at  all,  hurtful  to  me,  which 
might  ha-\e  its  evil  either  greatly  leiTened  or 
wholly  avoided  :  in  all  thefe  inftances,  my 
well-being  muft  of  neceflity  be  a  fufFerer ; 
iny  ignorance  muft  greatly  abate  of  the  fa- 
tisfadtion  of  my  life,  and  heighten  its  unea- 
finefs. 

No  one  is  prejudiced  by  his  not  defiring 
what  he  conceives  to  be  good,  by  his  diftn- 
clination  towards  it,  by  his  unwillingnefs  to 
embrace  it.  So  far  is  this  from  being  our 
cafe,  that  we  are  always  purfuing  it.  The 
fource  of  all  our  motions,  the  defign  of  all 
our  endeavours  is  to  better  ourfelves,  to 
remoA'e  from  us  that  which  is  really,  or  com- 
paratively evil. 

What  alone  hurts  us  is  our  mifapprehenfion 
of  good,  our  miftakes  about,  our  ignorance 

of,  it.     Let  us  fully  underftand  it have 

jufl:  conceptions  of  it,  we  then  fhall  never 
deferve  the  blame  of  its  being  lefs  earneftly 
fought  after,  and  therefore  unattainedby  us. 
The  excefs  of  our  earneftnefs  after  it,  is,  in- 
deed, ufually  the  occafion  of  mifTmg  it.  Our 
folicitude,  our  eagernefs  and  impatience  are 
here  fo  great,  that  they  won't  allow  us  time 

to   examine    appearances to  diftinguilh 

between   them   and    realities to   weigh 

what  is  future  againft  what  is  prefent to 

deliberate  whether  we  do  not  forego  a  much 
greater  advantage  hereafter,  by  clofing  with 
that  which  immediately  offers ;  or  fhall  not 
have  it  abundantly  overbalanced,  by  its  mif- 
chievous  confequences. 

We  want  not  to  be  put  on  the  purfuit  of 
happinefs,  but  we  want  very  much  to  have 
that  purfuit  rightly  direfted  ;  and  as  this 
muft  be  done  by  the  improvement  of  our 
rational  powers,  we  can  be  interefted  in  no- 
thing more  than  in  improving  them,  than  in 
fuch  an  application  of  them,  as  will  contri- 
bute moft  to  perfect  them. 

L3  V/e 
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We  are  fo  placed,  that  there  are  very  few  in  only  qualifying  themfelves  either  to  cavil 
of  the  objecis  furrounding  us,  which  may  not  and  difpute,  or  to  difguife  their  ignorance  on 
be  ferviccable  or  hurtful  to  us;  nor  is  that  any  fubjeft,  or  to  colour  Urongly,  andcom- 
fervice  to  be  obtained,  or  detriment  avoided,  mand  the  paffions  of  their  hearers.  "We  are 
other.vife  than  by  our  acquaintance  with  equally  favourable  to  them,  who  bufy  their 
them  and  with  ourfelves :  the  more  exaft  our    minus  on  difcoveriesthat  have  no  foundation 

knowledge  of  this  kind  is,  the  more  we  lefien    but   in  fancy  and   credulity or   whofe 

the  calamities,  and  add  to  the  comforts  of  whole  endeavour  it  has  been  to  learn  what 
life  :  and  it  certainly  muft  be  as  much  the  this  or  that  man  has  determined  on  a  point, 
intention  of  our  Creator,  that  we  Inould  at-    wherein  he  was  as  ill  qualified  as  themfelves 

tain  the  utmiji  good  which  we  are  capable  of   to  make  a  right  determination, or  who 

procuring  ourlelves,  as  that  we  ihouid  attain  amufe  themfelves  with  theories,  with  trifling 
any  for  v/hich  he  has  qualified  us.  and  vain  fpeculations. 

Nor  is  the  benefit  ariiing  to  us  f«om  an  Let  a  juft  allowance  be  made  for  thefe, 
enlarged  underftarviing  rendered  lefs  certain,  and  fuch  iikeperfons,  whofe  reputation  for 
by  the  uneaiinefs  that  we  find  to  be  the  (hare  learning  is  only  built  on  the  generality  mif- 
oftheftudious,  the  contemplative,  and  learned  calling  it,  on  the  prevailing  miftakes  about 
• — of  them  whofe  intelleftual  attainments  we  it,  and  who  have  really  hurt  their  under- 
chiefly  admire.  Handings  by  what  is  thus  falfely  efteemed 

The  pMlcfopher's  obfervation  to  his  irapro\dng  them  ;  we  fhall  haA^e  proceeded  a 
friend  on  books,  that  it  fignifies  nothing  ho-iv  great  way  in  removing  the  objeftion  to  the 
many,  but  tvhat  he  had,  is  applicable  to  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  from  the  little  fervicc 
knowledge  they  communicate :  what  it  is,  it  is  of,  to  fuch  whofe  attainments  in  it  we 
and  not  how  various,  is  the  thing  that  con-  concur  in  acknowledging  and  admiring, 
cerns  us..  It  may  extend  to  a  prodigious  When  our  intell-:.ftaal  purfuits  are  ufeful, 
number  of  particulars  of  no  moment,  or  of  they  are  often  limited  to  what  is  of  leaft  ufe. 
very  liule ;  and  that  extent  of  it  gain  us  all  How  few  of  us  are  prompted  to  our  refearches 
the  extravagance  of  applaufe,  though  we  from  the  confideration  of  the  degree  or  ex- 
have  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar,  where  it  tent  of  the  good  derivable  from  them  ?  It 
muft  be  ot  tlie  v/orll  confequence.  is  humour,  fancy,  or  fordid  gain  alone,  that 

Crowding  our  memory  is  no  m.ore  im-  ordinarily  gives  rife  to  the  very  inquiries 
proving  cur  underllanding,  than  filling  our  which  are  of  advantage  to  the  world  ;  they 
coffers  with  pebbles  is  enriching  ourfeh-es " :  feldom  are  made  from  a  regard  to  their  pro- 
^ndwhat  is  commonly  the  name  of  learning,  per  worth,  from  the  influence  they  can  have 
what  ufuaily  denommates  us  'very  learned  is,  upon  our  own  or  others'  happinefs. 
really,  no  more  than  our  memory  heavily  That  the  better  our  underftanding  is  in- 
and  ufeiefsly  burrhened.  formed,  the  better  it  can  direft  us,  muft  be 

Hov/Iiigli  is  thedefert,  in  the  more  eaftern  as  evident  to  all,  as  that  we  want  to  be  di- 
parts,  of  Lim  vvho  can  but  read  and  write  the  reeled  by  it.  The  mind  of  man  is  as  much 
language  of  his  country  ?  A  life  fpeixt  in  afiilied  by  knowledge,  as  his  eye  by  light. 
the  lluay  of  ?V  alone  Ihajl  be  there  judged  an  Whatevei;  his  intellectual  powers  may  be  in 
exercife  of  reafon  moft  worthy  of  applaufe.  themfelves,  they  arc  to  him  according  to  his 
And  are  we  in  thcfe  fo  enlightened  regions,  application  of  them  :  as  the  advantage  he 
in  this  fchcoi  of  fcience,  as  we  are  apt  to  receives  from  his  fight  is  according  to  the  ufe 
fancy  it,  at  all  more  juft  to  rational  im-  he  makes  of  it.  That  ignorance  of  his  good 
provements  ?  We  have,  indeed,  no  enco-  v/hich  he  might,  but  will  not,  remove,  de- 
,  raiums  for  him  v/ho  is  not  at  a  lofs  for  the  prives  him  of  it  as  certainly  as  an  utter  ina- 
meaning  of  any  word  that  his  native  tongue  bility  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  it. 
furniilies;  but  he  who  is  v.eli  fkillcd  in  tv/o  In  what  is  the  improvement  of  our  under- 
cr  three  antient  ones,  will  have  the  higheft  ftandings,  we  may,  indeed,  be  miftaken  as 
app'aufe  for  that  Ikiil,  and  be  confidercd  as  we  may  in  what  conftitutes  our  true  hap- 
among  them,  who  have  diftinguifhed  them-  pinefs ;  but  in  each  cafe  we  muft  be  wilfully 
feives,  by  a  right  application  of  their  capa-  fo,  we  muft  be  fo  by  refufing  to  attend,  X.(x 
cities.  In  tliis  number  we,  likewife,  gene-  confider. 
raily  agree  to  place  fuch  as  have  pafted  years        Could  we  by  inftinfl  difcover  our  own 

*  There  ■■;  nothing  almoft  has  done  more  harm  to  men  dedicated  to  letters,  than  giving  the  name  of 
ftudy  to  leading,  and  making  a  man  of  great  reading  to  be  the  fame  with  a  man  oi  great  knowledgci 
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good,  as  the  brute  dlftinguifhes  its  good,  all  lefs  confideration  ;  and  in  all  the  pleafures 

concern  on  our  part  to  increafe  our  difcern-  that  allure,  in  all  the  trifles  that  amufe  us, 

ment  might  be  needlefs  ;  but  the  endeavour  v/e  are  ftill  making  comparifons,  preferrmg 

after  this  muft  be  in  the  higheft  degree  necef-  one  to  the  other,  pronouncing  this  lefs,  and 

fary  ,when  the  more  clearly  we  difcern  things,  that  more  worthy  of  our  choice.     Though 


the  mote  we  are  benefited,  and  the  lefs  hurt 
by  them.  Where  is  the  man  who  is  not 
made  happier  by  inquiries  that  are  rightly 
directed,  and  when  he  can  fay  with  the  poet, 

■  The  fearch  of  truth 

And  moral  decency  hath  fiUd  my  breaft; 
Hath  every  thought  and  faculty  poiTeft  ? 


none,  if  the  philofopher  may  be  believed,  de- 
liberate on  the  whole  of  life,  all  do  on  the 
parts  of  it :  and  if  we  fail  not  to  compare 
and  reafon  upon  our  /(/zuiPr  enjoyments,  I  fee 
not  what  there  can  be  forbidding  in  the  ad- 
vice to  attend  ferioufly,  to  examine  fairly, 
and  to  delay  our  choice  till  we  have  gained 
the  inflruftion  requifite  to  determine  it, when 
the  object  thereof  is  what  can  be  moji  for  our 
eafe  and  fatisfaftion.    . 

But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  all  exerclfe  of  our 


Of  knowledge  as  dilllnft  from  true  wif- 
dom,  it  may  be  not  unjuftly  obferved,  that 
the  increafe  of  it  is  only  the  increafe  of  for- 

row;  but  of  that  knowledge,  the  purfuit  of   reafon,  in  a  way  fo  well  deferving  it,  that 
which  expreifes  our  wifdom,  we  may  conii-    difguftsus;  it  is  the  degree  of  application  re- 
dently  aflert,  that  our  fatisfaftion  muft  ad-    quired  from  us,  that  we  relifh  not. 
vance  with  it.     All  v/ill  admit  it  a  proof  of        i .  We  know  not  how  to  be  reconciled  to 


wifdom,  to  judge  rightly  of  what  is  moft 
for  our  intereft,  and  take  fuch  meafures  as 
fuit  it :  and  as  we  are  qualified  for  this  Sy 
our  knowledge,    by  the  knowledge  of  our 


fo  much  trouble  about  enlarging  our  difcern- 
ment,  and  refining  our  judgment. 

2.  We  do  not  fee  how  fuch  a  talk  can  fuit 
them  whofe  whole  provifion  for  the  day  is 

own  nature,  and  of  the  properties  of  the    from  the  labour  of  it. 

things  without  us,  fo  far  as  they  can  con-        3.  We  find  no  fmall  part  of  mankind  fo 

tribute  to  our  better  or  worfe  Hate ;  in  the    eafy  under  their    ignorance  and  iniftakes, 

degree  we  are  thus  knowing  we  can  only    that  they  will  not  advance  a  ftep  to  remove 

be  wife,  determine  rightly  of  what  is  beft, 

and   ufe   the    fitteft    means   to  procure   it. 

Attainments  that  ferve  not  to  this  purpofe 

may  be  flighted;  but  for  fuch  as  are  requifite 

to   it,    if   they  principally  deferve  not  our 

concern,  I  fee  not  what  can  have  any  title 

to  it  *. 

We  are,  indeed,  flartled  at  the  very  terms 

of  deliberating,  weighing,  coniidering,  com- 
paring ;  we  have  affixed  fuch  ideas  to  them 


them  :  and  what  greater  recommendation  can 
there  be  of  any  fituation,  than  that  they 
who  are  in  it  are  entirely  fatisfied  with 
it?  _ 

I .  The  pains  that  we  are  to  take  in  order 
to  an  advantage  that  muft  infinitely  over- 
balance them,  we  can  have  no  excufe  for 
omitting  :  and  we  are  called  to  no  pains  for 
the  improvement  of  our  reafon,  but  fuch  as 
cannot  be  declined  without  lelTening  our 
to  make  them  appear  rather  hindering  the  happinefs — without  incurring  fome  evil  v/e 
true  enjoyment  of  ourfelves  than  promoting    fliould  otherwife  have  efcaped,  or  wanting 

fome  good  we  fhould  otherwife  have  ob- 
tained :  whatever   has  its  neglefl:  attended 
ith  thefe  confequences,  muft  be  expefted 


it :  but  if  we  would  not  fhare  the  uneafinefs 
that  fo  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  lament, 
we  muft  not  adopt  their  prejudices.  In 
every  point  of  conlequence  we  ufe  more  or    from  ust. 


That 


*  Since  our  faculties  plainly  difcover  to  us  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves, 
enough  to  lead  us  into  a  full  and  clear  difcovery  of  our  duty,  and  great  concernment ;  it  will  become 
us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  employ  thofe  faculties  we  have,  about  what  they  are  moft  adapted  to,  and 
follow  the  diredlion  of  nature,  where  It  feems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  For  'tis  rational  to  conclude 
that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  thofe  enquiries,  and  in  that  fort  of  knowledge  which  is  moft  fuued 
.  to  our  natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our  greateft  intereft,  the  condition  of  our  eternal  ftate. 
Hence,  I  think,  I  may  conclude,  that  morality  is  the  proper  fcience,  and  bufinefs  of  mankind  in  general. 
Locke's  EJfay  on  Human  Ur.de>-Jl.^-nd:ng, 

f  How  men  whofe  plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  leifure  to  improve  their  underftandings,  can  faticfy 
themfelves  with  a  lazy  ignorance,  I  cannot  tell :  but  methinks  they  have  a  low  opinion  of  their  fouls, 
who  lay  out  all  their  incomes  in  provifion  for  the  body,  and  employ  none  of  it  to  procure  the  mesr.s 
and  helps  of  knowledge;  who  take  i;reat  care  to  appear  always  in  a  neat  and  fplendid  outfide,  and 
would  think  themfelves  miferable  in  coarfe  clothes,  or  a  patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  fuffer  their 
minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  pie-bald  livery  of  coa'fe  n.uches,  and  borrowed  fared:,  fuch  as  it  has 
pleufed  chance  or  their  country  taylor  (I  m.ean  t'ne  common  opinion  of  tht-fe  they  have  converfed  with) 

La  .  ta 
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2.  That  they  are  to  feek  knowledge  who  you  into  the  negledl,  and,  by  that  means,  the 
are  to  get  their  bread,  might  feem  a  harfh    lofs  of  a  greater. 

leffon,  if  the  endeavour  to  inform,  hindered  You  are  at  all  times  at  liberty  to  confider 
that  to  maintain  themfelves ;  if  the  hioiu-  your  own  nature,  be  acquainted  with  it,  fee 
ledge  they  Were  to  feek  was  any  other  but  of  what  you  can  do  for  yourfelf,  what  (hare  of 
ixihat  is  heji  for  them,  of  what  can  give  them  your  happinefs  has  no  dependance  on  the 
all  the  happinefs  that  creatures  fo  conftituted  things  without  you ;  what  bleffings  may  be 
can  receive.  For  this  every  one  muft  have  fecured  to  you  by  your  own  difpofitioni. 
leifuref;  it  ihouldbe  judged  our  chief  bufi-  You  neceffarily  fhun  evil :  don't  millake 
nefs ;  it  direfts  us  to  that  very  employment  it ;  be  fure  of  what  is  fo ;  be  apprifed  of 
from  which  we  have  our  fupport — is  carried  the  degrees  of  it  j  be  throughly  inftrufted 
on  with  it — affifts  us  in  it — gives  it  every  in  thefe,  that  a  defire  to  efcape  what  you 
confideration  that  can  make  it  eafy  and  fatis-  could  eafily  bear,  may  never  occafion  you 
faftory  to  us.  The  peafant  or  mechanic  is  a  diftrefs  which  you  would  pronounce  infup- 
not  advifed  to  fpend  fewer  hours  at  labour,  portable.  Endeavour  to  inform  yourfelf 
that  he  may  have  more  for  ftudy,  for  reading  what  evil  you  cannot  too  induftrioufly  avoid 
and  contemplating — to  leave  his  fpade  or  his  — what  you  fhould  readily  fubmit  to— what 
tools  for  a  pen  or  a  book.  No,  the  advice  you  may  change  into  good, 
to  him  is,  obfcr^e  what  paffes,  and  what  good  He,  to  whofe  fituation  terms  like  thefe 
or  hurt  accompanies  or  follows  it.  would  be  unfuitable,  muft  ha\  e  reafon  to  feek. 

Remark  what  it  is  that  pleafes  you  only  as  well  as  a  li-velihooci.  Our  natural  under- 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  either  brings  (landing  iits  all  of  us  for  a  talk  like  this; 
immediate  uneafmefs,  or  lays  a  foundation  nor  can  it  be  inconfiftent  with  any  the  hardeft 
for  fome  future.  labour  to  which  our  fupport  will  oblige  us. 

You  find  fe^'eral  things  of  fervice  to  you.  The  whole  of  this  fo  fevere  a  leffon  is  this 
cbferve  which  is  of  moll,  which  has  no  fort  brief  one;  Do  your  beft  for  yourfelf;  be  as 
of  inconvenience  attending  it,  or  very  little'  happy  as  the  right  ufe  of  the  abilities  God 
in  cornparifon  of  its  advantage ;  and,  if  there  has  given  you  can  make  you. 
are  none  of  them  without  fome  in'conveni-  3,  As  for  the  unconcernednefs  of  fo  great 
ences,  which  has  the  feweft — which  does  a  part  of  our  fpecies  at  their  ignorance  and 
you  good  in  a  higher  degree,  or  for  a  longer  errors— the  entire  fatisfaftion  they  exprefs 
terrh.  under  them  :  with  reeard  to  this,  let  it  be 


You  are  continually  with  thofe  of  the  confidered,  that  we  are  no  more  to  judge  of 

fame  nature  with  yourfelf;  take  notice  what  good  from  the  pradlice  of  numbers,  than  of 

is  ferviceable  or  prejudicial  to  them ;  you  may  truth  from  their  opinions, 

learn  from  their  experience  what  your  own  They  throughly  enjoy  themfelves,    you 

teaches  you  not.,     Every  day  v/ill  furnifh  fay,  with  their  little  knowledge,  and  many 

fome  or  other  occurrence  that  may  be  a  pro-  miftakes. 

fitable  leffon  to  you,  make  it  fuch  ;  overlook  And  are  any  of  us  in  our  younger  years 

nothmg  that  affefts  your  well-being ;  attend  better  pleafed  than  when  we  are   fuffered 

chiefly  to  what  concerns  it.  to  fport  away  our  time — to  pafs  it  without 

Go  oyer  frequently  in  your  thoughts  the  the  leafl  controul  and  inftruftion  ?     But  be- 

obfervations  you  have  made  on  v/hat  will  caufe  we  are  thus  pleafed,  are  we  rightly  fo  ? 

more  or  lefs  benefit  you;  let  them  be  fo  Could  worfe  befal  us,  than  to  be  permitted  to 

deeply  imprinted  upon   your  mind,  make  continue  thus  agreeably  unreftrained    and 

them  fo  familiar  to  yourfelf,  that  the  offer  uninflruded  ? 

of  a  lefs  good  may  never  furprife  and  betray  The  man  in  a  lethargy  defires  you  would 

to  cloath  them  m-  I  will  not  here  mention  how  unreafonable  this  is  for  men  that  ever  think  of  a  future 
Itate,  and  their  concernmenc  in  it,  which  no  rational  man  can  avoid  to  do  fometimes.  Lockis  EJfay  on 
Human  Undcrfiandhg^  B.  iv.  Ch.  20. 

^  t  Are  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  by  the  neceinty  of  their  condition,  fubjefled  to  unavoidable 
Ignorance  m  thofe  things  which  are  of  greateft  importance  to  them  ?  Have  the  bulk  of  mankind  no 
other  guide  but  accident  and  blind  chance,  to  condua  them  to  their  happinefs  or  mifery  ?— God  has 
furnifhed  men  with  faculties  fufficient  to  direft  them  in  the  v/ay  they  (hould  take,  if  they  will  but  fe- 
noufly  employ  thern  that  way,  when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow  them  the  leifure.  No  man  is  fo 
v/hclly  taken  up  with  the  attendance  on  the  means  of  living,  as  to  have  no  fpare  time  to  think  at  all 
of  his  (foul,  and  inform  himfelf  in  matters  of  Religion.  Were  men  as  intent  on  this,  as  they  are  on 
thmgs  of  lower. concernment,  there  are  none  fo  enflaved  to  the  neceflities  of  life,  who  might  not  find 
SyST"^*  '^^^  ™'^'  ^^  liuftanded  to  this  ^jdvantage  of  their  knowledge.    UcUs  EJuy  on  Hmm 
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let  him  dofe  on  :  he  apprehends  no  danger, 
when  you  fee  the  greateft  :  you  grieve  and 
Ycx  him,  when  you  attempt  to  cure  him. 

Does  any  one  who  has  more  knCe  than 
the  bulk  of  his  fellow-creatures,  wifh  for 
their  dulnefs,  that  he  might  fhare  their  diver- 
lions — wifh  for  their  thoughtieffnefs,  that  he 
jnight  join  in  their  mirth  r 

Could  the  neglefl  of  our  rational  faculties 
be  accompanied,  throughout  our  continuance 
in  being,  with  the  fatisfadion  at  prefent  ex- 
prefTed  by  fo  many  under  it,  this  indeed 
might  be  fomething  in  its  favour ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  He  who  gave  us 
thefe  faculties,  and  the  ability  to  improve 
them,  muft  intend  that  we  fhould  improve 
them :  by  fruftrating  his  intention,we  incur  his 
difpleafure ;  if  we  incur  it,-  we  may  juftly  ex- 
►..peitjfooner  or  later,  to  feel  the  effeds  thereof. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  the  negleft  of 
our  reafon  is,  from  the  good  we  hereby 
forego,  its  own  fufficient  punifhment,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  expofe  us  to  any 
other.  We  cannot  rightly  think  thus,  be- 
caufe  of  the  extenfive  mifchief  occafioned  by 
this  negleft.  It  is  very  far  from  terminat- 
ing in  ourfelves,  from  making  us  the  only 
fufferers.  Were  it  fo  confined,  fome  pre- 
tence there  might  be  for  conlidering  our 
mere  crime  as  our  ample  punifhment.  But 
fuch  it  cannot  appear,  when  it  does  infinite 
hurt  to  others — to  our  neighbourhood— to 
our  friends — to  our  family — to  the  whole 
community  of  which  we  are  members. 

What  is  enough  for  myfelf,  what  I  can  do 
without,  fhould  be  the  lealt  of  my  con- 
cern. My  duty  is  to  reflefl  what  I  can  do 
for  others ;  how  I  may  make  myfelf  of 
greateft  ufe.  We  ftand  all  largely  indebted 
to  our-fellow-creatures ;  and,  owing  them 
fo  much,  if  we  neglefl  to  qualify  ourfelves 
for  ferving  them,  we  greatly  injure  them. 
But'  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  purfuing 
thefe  refleftions,  I  will  now  only  remark, 
of  what  deplorable  confequence  it  is  to  our 
children  (whofe  title  to  our  endeavours  for 
their  benefit,  all  acknowledge)  that  the  cul- 
ture of  our  minds  is  fo  little  our  care — that 
we  flight  the  rational  improvements,  with  a 
capacity  for  which  our  Creator  has  fo  graci- 
oufly  favoured  us. 

Unapprehenfive  of  the  mifchief  our  ofF- 
fpring  muft  neceffarily  receive  from  our 
floth,  our  intemperance,  and  other  criminal 
gratifications,  we  impair  their  frame  before 
it  is  yet  compleated  ;  we  entail  on  them  mi- 
fery,  before  we  give  them  life. 

Their  reafon  feein?  to  be  watched  in  its 
appearance,  only  that  it  may  be  applied  to 


for  its  fpeedier  corruption.  Every  thing 
they  are  at  firft  taught  to  value,  is  what  they 
cannot  enough  defpife  ;  and  all  the  pains  that 
Ihould  be  taken  to  keep  their  minds  from 
vain  fears,  are  employed  to  introduce  them. 

The  chief  of  what  our  memory  receives  in 
our  childhood,  is  what  our  maturer  age  moft 
wiihes  to  forget. 

While  we  are  ignorant  how  hurtful  it  is 
to  be  governed  by  our  paffions,  our  wife 
direaors  permit  them  to  govern  us,  and 
thereby  give  them  a  ftrength  which  we  after- 
wards fruitlefsly  lament  and  oppofe.  To 
fave  our  tears,  we  are  to  have  our  will ;  and, 
for  a  few  moments  of  prefent  quiet,  be  con- 
demned to  years  of  diftrefs.  Imaginary 
evils  we  are  bid  to  regard  as  the  principal 
real  ones  ,■  and  what  we  fhould  moft  avoid, 
we  are,  by  examples  of  greateft  weight  with 
us,  encouraged  to  praftife. 

How  much  indeed  both  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  children  fuiFer  from  the  ill-informed 
underftanding  of  their  parents,  is  fcarcely  to 
be  conceived— what  advantages  they  lofe  by 
It — what  mifery  they  feel :  and  therefore,  as 
they  are  the  immediate  objects  of  our  care— 
as  nature  has  made  them  fuch,  and  all  the 
prejudice  they  receive  from  any  failure  of 
ours,  from  any  negled  on  our  part  in  quali- 
fying ourfelves  to  affift  them  in  the  way  we 
ought  to  do  it,  is  really  an  injury  done  them 
by  us ;  we  cannot  think,  that  if  we  won't  en- 
deavour to  have  juft  notions  of  things,  we- 
are  fufficiently  punifhed  by  being  without 
them— -we  can  with  no  probability,  fuppofe, 
that,  if  we  are  content  to  be  lofers  ourfelves, 
it  vAW  be  fatisfaftion  enough  for  any  diftrefs 
that  our  careleflhefs  or  fupinenefs  brings  on 
others,  even  on  them  whofe  welfare  we 
ought  moft  to  confult. 

Of  what  advantage  it  is  to  both  fexes  that 
the  faretit,  under  whofe  guidance  they  are  in 
their  render  years,  fhould  not  have  confined 
her  thoughts  to  the  recommendations  of  ap- 
parel, furniture,  equipage — to  the  amufe- 
ments  in  fafhion — to  the  forms  of  good  breed- 
ing— to  the  low  topics  of  female  converfa- 
tion  ;  we  have  the  moft  remarkable  inftances 
in  the  family  of  Emilia.  She  has  for  many 
years  been  the  ^yife  of  one,  whofe  rank  is  the 
leaft  part  of  his  merit :  made  by  him  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  having 
from  his  important  and  uninterrupted  avo- 
cations, their  education  left  entirely  to  her, 
'till  they  were  qualified  for  a  more  extenfive 
inftrudion ;  it  was  her  ftudy  how  fhe  might 
be  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  them  :  they  were 
ever  under  her  eye  :  her  attention  to  form- 
ing their  manners  could  be  diverted  by  none 

of 
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of  the  pleafures,  by  none  of  the  engage- 
ments that  claim  fo  many  of  the  hoars  of  a 
woman  of  quality.  She  did  not  awe,  but 
reafon  her  children  into  their  duty ;  they 
fliewed  themfelves  to  praftife  it  not  from 
conftraint,  but  convitftion.  WM;n  they 
were  abfent  from  her — when  they  were  in 
company,  where  they  might  have  been  as 
free  as  they  pleafed,  I  have,  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  obferved  them  as  much  influenced 
hy  what  their  wife  mother  had  advifed,  as 
they  could  have  been  by  any  thing  ilie 
would  have  faid  had  Ihe  been  then  prefent. 
In  her  converfation  vv'ith  them  fne  was  per- 
petually inculcating  ufeful  truths ;  fhe  talked 
them  into  more  knowledge,  by  the  time 
that  they  were  fix  or  feven  years  old,  than 
is  ufually  attained  at,  perhaps,  twice  that 

Let  me  indulge  my  imagination,  and,  by 
its  aid,  give  a  fample  of  her  inftruftions ; 
iirft,  to  one  of  the  females  of  her  family, 
and  then,  to  one  of  the  males.     Leonora, 
her  eldeft  daughter,  has,  among  her  many 
accompliflmients,    great   {kill   in   painting. 
When  her  mother  and  fhe  ftood  viewing  the 
piAures,  that  crouded  each  fide  of  the  room 
in  which  they  were,  Emilia  defired  to  hear 
what  the  pupil  of  fo  eminent  a  mafter  had 
to  obferve  on  the  works  before  them.     Leo- 
Tiora  began ;  praifed  the  bold  and  animated 
manner  in  this  piece,  the  foftnefs  and  deli- 
cacy  of  that.     Nothing   could    be    more 
graceful  than  the  attitude  of  this  figure; 
the   expreflion  in  that  v/as  fo  happy,  the 
colouring  fo  beautiful,  that  one  might  truly 
fay  of  it,  to  make  it  alive,  fpeech  alone  is 
wanted;  nor  would  you   think   even  that 
wanting,  were  you  to  truft  wholly  to  your 
eyes.     Here  fhe  admired  the  Ikilfui  diftri- 
bution  of  light  and  fliade :  there  the  per- 
fpedtive  was  fo  wonderfully  exaft,  that  in 
the  great   number  of  objects  prefented  to 
the  eye,  it  could  fix  on  none  but  what  had 
its  proper  place,  and  juft  dimenfions.     How 
free  is  that  drapery  ?  what  a  variety  is  there 
in  it,  yet  how  well  adjufted  is   the  whole 
to  the  feveral  figures  in  the  piece  ?     Does 
not  that  group  extremely  pleafe  your  lady- 
fliip  ?  the  diipontion  is  quite  fine,  the  afib- 
ciation  of  the  figures  admirable;  I  know 
not  M'hich  you  could  pitch  upon  to  have 
abfent    or   altered.     Leonora  purfuing   this 
ilrain,   Emilia  interrupted  her  :    Have   we 
nothing,  child,  but  exafmefs  here  ?  Is  every 
thing  before  us  quite  finiflied  and  faultlefs  ? 
You  win  be  pleafed.  Madam,  to  refleft  on 
what  you  have  fo  often  inculcated.  That 
one  would  alwavs  cliuie  to  be  fparing  in 
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cenfure,  and  liberal  of  praife — That  com- 
mendation, freely  befiiowed  on  what  de- 
ferves  it,  credits  alike  our  temper  and  our 
underftandlng. 

This  I  would  have  you  never  forget. 
But  I'm  here  a  learner;  in  that  light  you 
are  now  to  confider  me;  and  as  your  French 
mailer  taught  you  pronunciation,  not  only 
by  ufing  a  right,  but  by  imitating  your 
wrong  one;  making  you  by  that  means 
more  fenfibie  where  the  difierence  lay ;  fo 
to  qualify  me  for  a  judge  in  painting,  it 
will  not  fufiice  to  tell  m.e  where  the  artiil 
has  fucceeded,  if  you  obferve  not,  likewife, 
where  he  has  mifcarried. 

Leonora  then  proceeded  to  Ihew  where 
the  drawing  was  incorreft — the  attitude  un- 
graceful— the  aifiume  ill  preferved — the  or- 
donance  irregular — the  contours  harfh — the 
light  too  fiirong — the  fhade  too  deep ;  ex- 
tending her  remarks  in  this  way  to  a  great 
number  of  pieces  in  the  coUedion.  You 
have  been  thus  far,  interpofed  Emilia,  my 
inftruftor,  let  me  now  be  yours.  Suppofe 
your  own  portrait  here.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner that  you  would  examine  it,  judge  of 
the  original.  This  you  ought  tp  do,  fince 
it  will  be  done  by  oth"^s  ;  and  the  more 
biemifnes  you  difcover,  the  fewer  you  will 
probably  leave  for  them  to  reproach  you 
with.  The  faults  in  the  picture  may  be 
known  to  him  who  drew  it,  and  yet  be 
fuffered  to  appear,  from  his  inability  to 
correft  them ;  but  when  you  difcern  what 
is  faulty  in  yourfelf,  if  you  cannot  amend, 
you  can,  often,  conceal  it.  Here  you  have 
the  advantage  of  the  painter;  in  another 
refpeft  he  has  it  greatly  of  you.  Not  one 
in  a  thoufand  is  a  judge  of  the  failures  in 
his  performance ;  and  therefore  even  when 
many  may  be  objeded  to  him,  he  fnall  pafs, 
in  common  efteem,  for  an  excellent  artift. 
But  let  the  woman,  unconfcious  of  her  im- 
pcrfeilions,  be  at  no  pains  to  remedy  or 
hide  them,  all  who  converfe  with  her  are 
judges  of  them  ;  when  (he  permits  them  to 
be  feen,  they  are  certain  to  be  cenfured. 

You  have  fufficiently  convinced  m.e,  to 
how  many  things  the  painter  muft  attend 
— againft  what  various  miftakes  he  has  to 
guard  :  each  of  your  criticifms  on  him  may 
be  a  leflbn  to  yourfelf;  every  blemifh  or 
beauty  in  any  part  of  his  works  has  fome- 
thing  correfpondent  to  it  in  human  life. 

7  he  defign  is  faulty,  not  only  when  the 
end  we  propofe  to  ourfelves  is  confeffedly 
criminal,  but  when  it  is  low  and  mean; 
when,  likewife,  we  let  our  time  pafs  at  ran- 
dom, without  any  concern  for  what  reafon 
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and  duty  require,  but  as  caprice,  or  hu- 
mour, or  paffion  fuggefts. 

We  offend  againlt  proportion,  when  we 
arrogate  to  ourfelves  the  defert  we  want, 
or  over-rate  what  may  be  allowed  us — 
when  we  hate  not  what  is  really  evil ;  or 
when  our  afFeftions  are  placed  on  what  is 
not  our  proper  good.  You  remember  the 
.dilleftion  of  a  female  heart  in  the  Spe^ator; 
I  refer  you  to  it,  that  I  may  fpare  my  own 
refleiitions,  on  what  would  furnifh  copious 
niatter  for  no  very  pleafmg  ones. 

Your  ladyfliip  will  pardon  me  for  in- 
terrupting ycu ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking, 
that  the  head  and  heart  of  a  beau  or  country 
'fquire  would  furnifh  as  much  folly  and 
corruption,  as  the  head  and  heart  of  any 
woman  in  the  kingdom. 

We  fliall  never,  child,  become  better 
by  thinking  who  are  worfe  than  ourfelves. 
If  the  charge  upon  us  be  jufl,  we  Ihould 
confider  how  to  get  clear  of  it,  and  not 
who  are  liable  to  one  equvilly  reproachful. 
Were  I  to  bid  you  waflj  your  face,  v/oaid 
you  think  yourfelf  j unified  in  not  doing 
it,  becaufe  you  could  fhew  me  a  'w'bman  of 
rank  with  a  dirtier  ?     But  to  the  purpofe. 

That  exprefTion,  any  failure  in  which 
you  would,  as  a  judge  of  painting,  treat 
without  mercy,  is,  in  morals,  violated  by 
whatever  is  out  of  character.  All  incon- 
iiilency  in  practice — in  profeflion  and  prac- 
tice ;  every  thing  unbecoming  }'Our  fex — 
^your  education — your  capacity — your  fta- 
tion,  deferves  the  fame  ccnfure  that  the 
pencil  meets  with,  when  it  errs  in  expref- 
lion. 

Skill  In  the  diftribution  of  light  and 
fhade,  or  the  clair-obfaire ,  as,  I  think,  the 
term  of  art  is,  I  fhould  apprehend  refembled 
by  prudence ;  which  teaches  us  to  fhew 
ourfelves  in  the  moft  advantageous  point  of 
view — brings  forward  and  brightens  our 
good  qualities,  but  throws  back  and  ob- 
icures  our  defedls — fulicrs  nothing  to  difHn- 
guilh  itfelf  that  will  be  to  our  difparage- 
•iTient,  nor  fhades  any  thing  that  will  cre- 
dit us. 

By  ordonnance  is  meant,  I  apprehend,  the 
manner  of  placing  the  feveral  objefts  In  a 
piece,  or  the  difpofition  of  them  with  re- 
iped  to  the  whole  compofure.  And  what 
can  be  fitter  for  us,  than  to  confider  where 
we  are,  and  to  appear  accordingly  ?  The 
civilities  that  are  Ids  decently  fhewn  in  the 
church,  it  would  be  a  great  indecorum  to 
negleft  in  the  drawing-room.  The  free- 
dom that  will  gain  you  the  hearts  of  your 
wferiors,  fhall,  it  ufed  towards  thofe  of  a 


higher  rank,  make  j-ou  be  thought  the 
worfl-bred  woman  in  the  world.  Let  the 
feafon  for  it  be  difregarded,  your  chearfu.1- 
nefs  fliall  be  ofFenfive,  jour  gravity  feem 
ridiculous — your  wit  bring  your  fenfe  into 
queftion,  and  your  very  friendliefl  interoo- 
fition  be  thought  not  fo  much  a  proof*  of 
your  affeftion  as  of  your  impertinence. 
'Tis  the  right  placing  of  things  that  fhews 
our  difcretion — that  keeps  us  clear  of  diffi- 
culties— that  raifes  our  credit — that  princi- 
pally contributes  to  give  any  of  our  defigtu 
fuccefs. 

To  beauty  In  colouring  correfponds,  per- 
haps, good  nature  improved  by  good  breed- 
ing. And,  certainly,  as  the  canvas  could 
furnlfli  no  defign  fo  well  fancied,  no  draught 
fo  corrcft,  but  what  would  yet  fail  to  pleafe, 
and  would  even  difgult  you,  were  the  co- 
lours of  it  ill-united— not  lultained  by  each 
other — void  of  their  due  harmony  ;  fo  both 
fenfe  and  virtue  go  but  a  little  way  in  our 
recommendation,  if  they  appear  not  to  their 
proper  advantage  in  an  eafmefs  of  behavi- 
our— in  foft  and  gentle  manners,  and  with 
all  the  graces  of  affability,  courtefy,  and 
cornplaifance.  I  fee,  by  your  fmiiin'g,  you 
are  fatisfied  you  cannot  be  accufed  ol  being 
a  bad  colourift.  Believe  me,  you  have  thea 
gained  a  very  material  point ; '  and  the  more 
concerns  you  have  in  the  world,  the  more 
proofs  you  will  find  of  its  importance.  I'll 
drop  this  fubjeft  when  I  have  faid  to  you. 
That  if  to  make  a  good  picture  is  fuch  a 
complicated  talk,  requires  lb  much  attention, 
fuch  extenfive  obfervation — if  an  error  in 
any  of  the  principal  parts  of  painting  fo 
offends,  takes  off  fo  greatly  from  the  merit 
of  the  piece — if  he,  who  is  truly  an  artiff, 
overlooks  nothing  that  would  be  at  all  a 
blemlfh  to  his  performance,  and  would  call 
each  trivial  indecorum  a  fault :  think,  child, 
what  care  about  the  original  ought  to  equal 
this  for  the  portrait — of  M'hat  infinitely- 
greater  confequence  it  mufl  be,  to  have 
every  thing  right  ^vithin  ourfelves,  than  to 
give  a  juft  appearance  to  the  t!,ings  without 
us ;  and  how  much  lefs  pardonably  any 
violation  of  decorum  v/ould  be  charged  on 
your  life,  than  on  your  pencil. 

The  moft  finifhed  reprefentation  only 
pleafes  by  its  correfpondence  to  what  it 
reprefents,  as  nature  well  imitated ;  and  if 
juftnefs  in  mere  reprefentation  and  imitation 
can  have  the  charms  you  find  in  it,  you  may 
eafily  conceive  the  ftill  greater  delight  that 
muft  arife  from  beholding  the  beauties  of 
nature  itfelf;  fuch,  particularly,  as  the  pen- 
cil cannot  imitate — the  beauties  of  rational 
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nature,  thofe  which  the  pofTeflbr  gives  her- 
felf — which  are  of  ten  thoufand  times  the 
moment  of  any  in  her  outward  fymmetry — 
which,  how  highly  foever  they  may  adorn 
her,  profit  her  ftill  more ;  and  are  not  only 
to  her  own  advantage,  but  to  that  of  the 
age  in  which  Ihe  lives,  and  poffibly,  of  re- 
moteft  generations. 

My  concern  to  fee  you  this  fair  unble- 
fnilhed  original  makes  me  ftrangely  unmind- 
ful on  what  topic  I  am  got.  1  here,  furely, 
can  be  no  proof  wanting,  how  much  a  wife 
and  good  woman  excels  any  portrait,  or 
any  woman,  who  has  but  the  merit  of  a 
portrait,  a  fine  appearance. 

In  this  way  Emilia  takes  each  opportunity 
to  form  the  manners  of  her  daughter — to 
give  her  throughout  juft  and  reafonable 
fentiments,  and  difpofe  her  to  the  exaft  dif- 
charge  of  her  duty  in  every  relation. 

Leonora,  thus  educated,  has  the  fools  and 
the  follies  of  the  age  In  their  due  contempt 
—judges  wifely — adls  prudently— is  ever 
ufefuUy  or  innocently  eniployed — can  pafs 
her  evenings  very  chearfully  without  a  card 
in  her  hand — can  be  perfeftly  in  humour 
when  fhe  is  at  home,  and  all  her  acquaint- 
ance at  the  afiembly ;  and  feems  ILkely  to 
borrow  no  credit  from  her  family,  which 
flie  will  not  fully  repay. 

We  will  difmifs  the  daughter,  and  repre- 
fent  Emilia  parting  with  her  fon  in  terms 
like  thefe.  I  am  now  to  take  my  leave  of 
you,  for  one  campaign  at  leaft.  It  is  the 
firft  you  ever  ferved  ;  let  me  advife,  and  do 
you  aft,  as  if  it  would  be  )our  laft  ;  the 
dangers,  to  which  you  will  be  expofed, 
give  both  of  us  reafon  to  fear  it :  if  it  pleafe 
God  that  it  fliould  be  fo,  may  you  not  be 
found  unprepared,  nor  I  unrefigned !  This 
I  am  the  lefs  likely  to  be,  when  you  have 
had  fny  beft  counfel,  and  /  your  promife  to 
refledt  upon  it.  He  bowing,  and  aiTuring 
her,  that  whatever  fhe  fhould  be  pleafed  to 
fay  to  hira,  it  would  be  carefully  remem- 
bered; Ihe  proceeded — I  could  never  con- 
ceive, what  induced  the  foldier  to  think 
that  he  mighf  take  greater  liberties  than  the 
reft  of  mankind.  He  is,  'tis  true,  occa- 
fionally  fubjefled  to  greater  hardfhips,  and 
he  runs  greater  hazards ;  but  by  a  lewd  and 
vicious  Jife,  he  makes  thefe  hardfhips  abun- 
dantly more  grievous  than  they  otherwife 
would  be — he  difqualifies  himfelf  to  bear 
them.  What  would  you  think  of  his  wits, 
v/ho,  becaufe  he  is  to  be  much  in  the  cold, 
fits,  as  often  as  he  can,  clofe  to  the  fire  ? 
An  habitual  fobrlety  and  regularity  of  man- 
ners is,  certainly,  the  befl  prefervative  of 
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that  vigorous  conftitution,  which  makes  it 
leaft  uneafy  to  endure  fatigue  and  cold, 
hunger  and  thirlt. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  foldier  is  ex- 
pofed, are  fo  far  from  excufing  his  licen- 
tioufnefs,  when  he  has  no  enemy  near  him, 
tliat  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the 
ftrongeft  motive  to  conform  himfelf,  at  all 
times,  to  the  rules  of  reafon  and  religion. 
A  praftice  agreeable  to  them  is  the  beft  fup- 
port  of  his  fpirits,  and  the  fureft  provifion 
tor  his  fafety — It  will  effectually  remove  hi? 
fears,  and  can  alone'  encourage  his  hopes : 
nothing  but  it  can  give  him  any  comfort- 
able expectation,  if  what  threatens  him 
fhould  befal  him.  He  who  is  fo  much  in 
danger,  ought  to  be  properly  armed  againft 
it,  and  this  he  can  never  be  by  refleiiftlng 
on  the  women  he  has  corrupted — on  his 
hours  of  intemperance,  or  on  any  other  of 
his  extravagancies.  You  won't,  perhaps, 
allow  that  he  wants  the  armour  I  would 
provide  him,  becaufe  he  never  knows  the 
apprehenfions  that  require  it.  But  I  am 
confidering  what  his  apprehenfions  ought  to 
be,  not  what  they  are.  The  nature  of 
things  will  not  be  altered  by  our  opinion 
about  them. 

It  Is  granted,  that  a  foldier's  life  is,  fre- 
quently, in  the  utmoft  hazard;  and  the 
queftion  is  not,  how  a  thoughtlefs,  ftupld, 
abfurd  creature,  fhould  behave  in  fuch  a 
fituation ;  but,  what  fhould  be  done  in  it 
by  a  man  of  prudence  and  fenfe  ?  I  fay,  he 
will  attend  to  the  value  of  what  he  hazards 
— to  the  confequence  of  its  lofs ;  and,  if 
found  of  very  great,  he  will  fo  aft,  that  the 
lofs  thereof  may  be,  if  pofTible,  fome  or 
other  way  made  up  to  him,  or  accompanied 
with  the  feweft  Inconvenlencies.  Infenfibi- 
lity  of  danger  is  the  merit  of  a  bull-dog. 
True  courage  fees  danger,  but  defpifes  it 
only  from  rational  motives — from  the  con- 
fiderations  of  duty.  There  can  be  no  vir- 
tue in  expofing  life,  where  there  is  no  no- 
tion of  its  value ;  you  are  a  brave  man, 
when  you  fully  underftarid  its  worth,  and 
yet  in  a  good  caufe  difregard  death. 

If,  thus  to  be  ready  to  die  is  commend- 
able, wholly  from  the  caufe  that  makes  us 
fo,  which  is,  unqueftionably,  the  cafe ;  I 
don't  fee  how  fuch  an  indifference  to  life, 
when  honour  calls  you  to  rifk  it,  can  confift 
with  paffing  it,  at  any  feafon,  immorally 
and  difTolutely. 

Here  is  a  gallant  officer  who  will  rather 
be  killed  than  quit  his  poft — than  be  want- 
ing in  the  defence  of  his  country !  Is  not 
this  a  fine  refolution  in  one  who,  by  his 
exceffes. 
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cxceffes,  makes  himfelf  every  day  lefs  able 
to  ferve  his  country  ;  or  who  fets  an  ex- 
ample, which,  it'  followed,  would  do  his 
country  as  much  mifchief  as  it  could  have 
to  fear  from  its  mod  determined  enemy  ? 

The  inconfiderate  and  thoughtlefs  may 
laugh  at  vice — may  give  foft  terms  to  very 
bad  aftions,  or  fpeak  of  them,  as  if  they 
were  rather  matter  of  jeft  than  abhorrence  : 
but  whoever  will  refleft  whence  all  the  mi- 
fery  of  mankind  arifes — what  the  fource  is 
of  all  the  evils  we  lament ;  he  cannot  but 
own,  that  if  any  thing  ought  to  make  us 
ferious — if  we  ought  to  deteft  any  thing,  it 
fhould  be  that,  from  which  fuch  terrible 
eiFeds  are  derived. 

For  the  very  fame  reafon  that  we  prefer 
health  to  fickneis — eafe  to  pain,  we  muil 
prefer  virtue  to  ^'ice.  Moral  evil  feems  to 
me  to  ha-i-e  a  necelfary  connexion  with  na- 
tural. According  to  my  notion  of  things, 
tliere  is  no  crime  but  what  creates  pain,  or 
has  a  tendency  to  create  it  to  others  or 
ourfelves :  every  criminal  is  fuch,  by  doing 
fomething  that  is  direftly,  or  in  its  confe- 
quences,  hurtful  to  himfelf,  or  to  a  fellow- 
creature. 

Is  not  here  a  foundation  of  religion  that 
Do  objedions  can  affeft  ?  Deprive  us  of  it, 
you  deprive  us  of  the  only  effeflual  reftraint 
from  thofe  pradices,  which  are  moll  detrl- 
rfiental   to  the   world — you   deprive  us  of 


virtue,  and  thereby  of  all  the  true  h; 
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we  have  here  to  expeft. 

To  charge  religion  with  the  mifchief  oc- 
cafioned  by  miftakes  about  it,  I  think  full 
as  impertinent,  as  to  decry  reafon  for  the 
wrong  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it;  or 
government,  for  the  bad  adminiftration  of 
every  kind  of  it,  in  euerj  pari  of  the  njjorld. 
What  liiall  prove  to  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind, will,  in  all  cafes,  depend  upon  them- 
felves  :  that  which  is,  confeffedly,  mod  for 
it,^  in  every  inftance  you  can  think  of,  you 
fee,  occafionally,  abuled ;  and  by  that  abufe 
becoming  as  hurtful,  as  it  would,  otherwife, 
ha\  e  been  beneficial.  Controverfy  I  hate  ; 
and  to  read  books  of  it  as  ill  fuits  my  lei- 
fure  as  my  inclination :  yet  I  do  not  pro- 
fefs  a  religion,  the  grounds  of  which  I  have 
never  confidered.  And  upon  the  very  fame 
grounds  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  religion  in  general,  I  am  fo  of  the  truth 
of  chrillianity.  The  good  of  the  world  is 
greatly  promoted  by  it.  If  we  would  take 
chriftianity  for  our  guide  throughout,  we 
could  not  have  a  better — we  could  not  have 
a  /urer  to  all  the  happinefs  of  which  our 
prefent  ftate  admits.    Its   fimplicity   may 


have  been  difguifed — its  Intention  perverted 
— its  doftrines  mifreprefented,  and  conclu- 
fions  dravv-n,  fuiting  rather  the  intereft  or 
■ambition  of  the  expofitor,  than  the  direc- 
tion of  the  text :  but  when  1  refort  to  the 
rule  itfelf ; — when  I  fmd  it  afierting,  that 
the  whole  of  my  duty  is  to  love  God  above 
all  things,  and  my  neighbour  as  myfelf— 
to  live  always  mindful  by  whom  I  am  fent 
into,  and  preferved  in,  the  world,  and  al- 
ways difpofed  to  do  in  it  the  utmoft  good 
in  my  power ;  I  can  no  more  doubt,  whe- 
ther this  is  the  voice  of  my  Creator,  than 
I  can  doubt,  whether  it  muft  be  his  will, 
that,  when  he  has  made  me  a  reafonable 
creature,  I  fhould  aft  like  one.  But  I  will 
drop  a  topic,  on  whicli  I  am  fure  your 
father  muit  have  fufHciently  enlarged :  I 
can  only  fpeak  to  it  more  generally :  difficuU 
ties  and  ohjeBions  I  muit  leave  him  to  obvi- 
ate ;  yet  thus  much  confidently  affirming, 
that  if  you  won't  adopt  an  irreligiout 
fcheme,  till  you  find  one  clear  of  them,  you 
will  continue  as  good  a  chriilian,  as  it  has 
been  our  joint  care  to  make  you.  I  prgiy 
God  you  may  do  fo.  He  that  would  cor- 
rupt your  prmciples,  is  the  enemy  you  have 
moft  to  fear;  an  enemy  who  means  you 
worfe,  than  any  you  will  draw  your  fword 
againft. 

When  you  are  told,  that  the  foldier's  re- 
ligion is  his  honour,  obfervc  the  praftice  of 
them  from  whom  you  hear  it;  you'll  foon 
then  have  proof  enough,  they  mean  little 
more  by  honour,  than  what  is  requifite  to 
keep  or  advance  their  commiffions — that 
they  are  flill  in  their  own  opinion  men  of 
nice  honour,  though  abandoned  to  thegrolTefl 
fenfuality  and  excefs — though  chargeable 
with  afts  of  the  fouled  perfid)-  and  injuftice 
— that  the  honour  by  which  they  govern 
themfelves  differs  as  widely  from  what  is 
truly  fuch,  as  humour  from  reafon.  True 
honour  is  to  virtue  what  good  breeding  is 
to  good  nature,  the  polifhing,  the  refine- 
ment of  it.  And  the  more  you  think  of 
chriftianity,  the  more  firmly  you  will  be 
perfuaded,  that  in  its  precepts  the  ftridefi 
rules  of  honour  are  contained.  By  thefe  I, 
certainly,  would  have  you  alv»'ays  guided, 
and,  on  that  very  account,  have  reminded 
you  of  the  religion,  which  lici  only  fhews 
you  them,  but  propofes  the  reward  likelieft 
to  attach  you  to  them.  I  have  done.  Take 
care  of  yourfelf.  You  won't  fly  danger, 
don't  court  it.  If  the  one  would  bring 
your  courage  into  queftlon,  the  other  wiU 
your  fenfe.  The  rafh  is  as  ill  qualified  for 
command,    as  the   coward.      May    every 
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blefiing  attend  you  !  And  to  fecure  your 
happinefs,  live  always  attentive  to  your 
duty ;  reverence  and  obey  Him  to  whom 
yoa  owe  your  being,  and  from  whom  muft 
come  whatever  good  you  can  hope  for  in  it. 
Adieu.  1  can't  fay  it  would  fafficiently 
comfort  me  for  your  lofs,  that  you  died  with 
honour ;  but  it  would  infinitely  lefs  afflicl 
me  to  hear  of  you  among  the  dead,  than 
among  the  profligate. 

"What  has  been  the  iffue  of  inftruftions 
like  thefe  from  both  parents?     Scipio,  for 
fo  we  will  call  the  worthy  man,  from  the 
time  he  received  his  commiffion,  has  alike 
djicinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  courage  and 
conduct;.     The   greateft   dangers   have  not 
terrified,  the  worft  examples  have  not  cor- 
rupted him.     He  has  approved  himfelf  dif- 
daining  by  cowardice  to  keep  life,  and  ab- 
horring to  Ihorten  it  by  excefs  :  the  bravery 
with  which  he  has  hazarded  it,  is  equalled 
by  the  prudence  with  which  he  paffes  ;/. 
§151.      On  the  Employment  of  TiJiie. 
ESSAY    THE    SECOND. 
Cum  animus,  cognitis  perceptifque  virtutibus,  a 
corporis     cbfequio,    indulgentiaque    diiceflrirlt, 
voluptstemque,   ficut     labem    aliquam    decoris 
opprelTerit,  omnemque  mortis  dolorifque  timo- 
rem   effugerit,    focictatemque    caritatis    colerit 
cum  fuis,  cmnefque  natura  conjunftos,  fuos  dux- 
erit,  cultumque  deorum,  &  puram  religionem 
fufceperit — quid  eo,  dici  aut  pxccgitari  poterit 
beatius  ?     Tull.  da  Lcgthui. 
Among  the  Indians  there  is  an  excellent 
fet  of  men,    called  Gymnofophijis :    thefe  I 
greatly  admire,  not  as  iltilled  in  propagating 
the  vine in  the  arcs  of  grafting  or  agri- 
culture.    They  apply  not  themfelves  to  till 

the  ground to  fearch  after  gold to 

break  the  h.orfe to  tame  the  bull to 

Ihear  or  feed  Ihcep  or  goats.  What  is  it 
then  that  engages  them  ?  One  thing  prefer- 
able to  all  thefe.  Wifdom  is  the  purfuit 
as  well  of  the  old  men,  the  teachers,  as  of 
the  young,  their  difciples  ?  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  among  them  that  1  fo  much  praife, 
as  their  averfion  to  iloth  and  idlenefs. 

When  the  tables  are  fpread,  before  the 
meat  is  fet  on  them,  all  the  youth,  aflem- 
biing  to  their  meal,  are  allied  by  their  maf- 

ter.s In  what  ufeful  taflc  tliey  have  been 

employed  from  funrifing  to  that  time.— — 
One  reprefeats  himft;lf  as  having  been  chofen 
an  arbitrator,  and  fucceeded  by  his  prudent 

management  in  compofmg  a  difrerence 

in  making  them  friends  who  were  at  vari- 
ance, A  feccnd  had  been  paying  obedience 
to  his  parents  commands.  A  third  had 
asade  feme  difcovery  by  his  own  applica- 
z 


tion,  or  learned  fomething  by  another's  in- 
ftruftion.  The  reft  give  an  account  of 
themfelves  in  the  fame  way. 

He  who  has  done  nothing  to  deferve  a 
dinner,  is  turned  out  of  doors  without  one. 

Dipping  into  Apuleius  for  my  afternoon's 
amufement,  the  foregoing  paffage  was  the 
laft  I  read,  before  1  fell  into  a  11  umber, 
which  exhibited  to  me  a  vaft  concourfe  of 
the  fafhionable  people  at  the  court-end  of 
the  town,  under  the  examination  of  a 
Gymnofophiil  how  they  had  paiTed  their 
morning.     He  begun  with  the  men. 

Many  of  them  acknowledged,  that  the 
morning,  properly  fpeaking,  was  near  gone, 
before  their  eyes  were  opened. 

Many  of  them  had  only  rifen  to  drefs — . 
to  vifit — to  amufe  themfelves  at  the  draw- 
ing-room or  coffee-houfe. 

Some  had  by  riding  or  walking  been  con- 
fulting  that  health  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  v/hich  the  clofe  of  it  would  wholly 
pals  in  impairing. 

Some  from  the  time  they  had  got  on 
their  own  cloaths,  had  been  engaged  in 
feeing  others  put  on  theirs — —in  attending 

levees in   endeavouring  to  procure   by 

their  importunity,  what  they  had  difqualified 
themfelves  for  by  their  idlenefs. 

Some  had  been  early  out  of  their  beds, 
but  it  was  becaufe  they  could  not,  from 
their  ill-luck  the  preceding  evening,  reft  in 
them  ;  and  when  rifen,  as  they  had  no  fpi- 
rits,  they  could  not  reconcile  themfelves  to 
any  fort  of  application. 

Some  had  not  had  it  in  their  power  to 
do  what  was  of  much  confequence ;  in  the 
former  part  of  the  morning,  they  wanted 
to  fpeak  with  their  tradefmen ;  and  in  the 
latter,  they  could  not  be  denied  to  their 
friends. 

Others,  truly,  had  been  reading,  but 
reading  what  could  make  them  neither  wifer 
nor  better,  what  was  not  v/orth  their  remepi-- 
bering,  or  what  they  Ihould  wilh  to  forget. 
It  grieved  me  to  hear  io  many  of  eminent 
rank,  both  in  the  fea  and  land  fervice,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  themfelves  that  levelled 
them  with  the  meaneft  under  their  command. 
Several  appeared  with  an  air  exprefling 
the  fulleft  confidence  that  what  they  had  to 
fay  for  themfelves  would  be  to  the  philofo- 
pher's  entire  fatisfafcion.     They  had  been 

employed  as  Virtuofi  fliould  be had  been 

exercifmg  their  fkill  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
encouraging  the  artifts.  Medals,  pictures, 
ftatues  had  undergone  their  examination, 
and  been  t;heir  purchafe.  They  had  been 
inquiring  what  the  literati  of  France,  Ger- 
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many,  Italy  had  of  late  publiflied  ;  and  they 
had  bought  what  fuited  their  refpeftive 
taites. 

When  it  appeared,  that  the  compleating 
a  Roman  feries  had  been  their  concern,  who 
had  never  read  over,  in  their  own  language, 

a  Latin  hiftoriau that  they  who  grudged 

no  expence  for  originals,  knew  them  only 

by  hearfay  from  their  worft  copies that 

the  very  perfons  who  had  paid  fo  much  for 
the  labour  of  Ryjhrack,  upon  Sir  Andrew's 
judgment,  would,  if  they  had  followed  their 
tfrLuw,  have^  paid  the  fame  fum  for  that  of 

Bird's ^That  the   book-buyers  had  not 

laid  out  their  money  on  what  they  ever  pro- 
pofed  to  read,  but  on  what  they  had  heard 
commended,  and  what  they  wanted  to  fit  a 
Ihelf,  and  fill  a  library  that  only  ferved 
them  for  a  breakfaft-roora ;  this  clafs  of  men 
the  Sage  pronounced  the  idled  of  all  idle 
people,  and  doubly  blameable,  as  wafting 
alike  their  time  and  their  fortune. 

The  follies  of  one  fex  had  fo  tired  the 
pl.ilofopher,  that  he  would  fuffer  no  account 
to  be  given  him  of  thofe  of  the  other.  It 
was  eafy  for  him  to  guefs  how  the  females 
muft  have  been  employed,  where  fuch  were 
the  examples  in  thofe  they  were  to  honour 
and  obey. 

For  a  fliort  fpace  there  was  a  general 
filence.  The  Gymnofophift  at  length  ex- 
preffed  himfelf  to  this  effeft  :  You  have 
been  reprefented  to  me  as   a  people  who 

would  ufe  your  own  reafon who  would 

think  for  yourfelves who  would  freely 

inquire,  form  your  opinions  on  evidence, 
and  adopt  no  man's  fentiments  merely  be- 
caufe  they  were  his.  A  charafter,  to  which, 
for  ought  I  can  find,  you  are  as  ill  entitled 
as,  perhaps,  mofl:  nations  in  the  univerfe. 
The  freedom  with  which  great  names  are 
oppofed,  and  received  opinions  queftioned 
by  fomc  among  you,  is,  probably,  no  other 
than  what  is  ufed  by  fame  of  every  country 
in  which  liberal  inquiries  are  purfued.  The 
difference  is,  you  fafely  publifn  your  fenti- 
ments on  every  fubjeft;  to  them  it  would 
be  penal  to  avow  any  notions  that  agree  not 
v/ith  thofe  of  their  fuperiors.  But  wlten 
you  thus  pafs  your  days,  as  if  ycu  thought 
not  at  all,  have  you  any  pretence  to  freedom 
of  thought  ?  Can  they  be  faid  to  love 
truth,  who  fhun  confideration  ?  When  it 
feeras  your  ftudy  to  be  ufelefs,  to  be  of  no 

fervice  to  others  or  yourfelf when  you 

treat  your  time  as  a  burhen,  to  be  eafed  of 

which  is  }our  whole  concern when  that 

fituation,  thofe  circumftances  of  life  are 
accounted  the  happieft,  which  moll  tempt 


you  to  be  idle  and  infignificant ;  human  na- 
ture is  as  much  difhonoured  by  you,  as  it  is 
by  any  of  thofe  people,  whofe  favagenefs  or 
fuperftition  you  have  in  thegreateft  contempt. 

Let  me  not  be  told,  how  well  you  ap- 
prove your  reafon  by  your  arguments  or 
your  fentiments.  The  proper  ufe  of  reafon, 
is  to  aft  reafonably.  When  you  fo  grofsly 
fail  in  this,  all  the  juft  apprehenfions  you 
may  entertain,  all  the  right  things  you 
may  fay,  only  prove  with  what  abilities  yoa 
are  formed,  and  with  what  guilt  you  mif- 
apply  them. 

The  Sage  here  raifing  his  arm  with  his 
voice,  I  concluded  it  advifeable  not  to  fl:and 
quite  fo  near  him.  In  attempting  to  re- 
move I  awoke,  and  haltened  to  commit  to 
y/riting  a  dream  that  had  fo  much  truth  in 
it,  and  therefore  expreffed  how  feafonable  it 
will  be  to  confider  to  what  ufe  of  our  time 
we  are  direfted. 

Finl,  by  our  prefent  ftate  and  condition; 

Secondly,  by  the  relation  wc  bear  to  each 
other  ; 

Thirdly,  by  that  in  which  we  fiand  to- 
wards the  Deity. 

If  we  are  raifed  above  the  brutes if 

we  are  undeniably  of  a  more  excellent  kind, 
we  muft  be  made  for  a  different  purpofe ; 
we  cannot  have  the  faculties  they  want,  but 
in  order  to  a  life  different  from'theirs ;  and 

when  our  life  is  not  fuch when  it  is  but 

a  round  of  eating,  drinking,  and  fleeping, 

as  theirs  is when,  by  our  idlenefs  and 

inattention,  we  are  almoft  on  a  level  with 
them,  both  as  to  all  fenfe  of  duty  and  all 
ufeful  knowledge  that  v/e  pofTcfs,  our  time 
muit  have  been  grievouily  mifemployed  ; 
there  is  no  furer  token  of  its  having  been 
fo,  than  that  we  ha\'e  done  fo  little  to  ad- 
vance ourfelves  above  the  herd,  when  our 
Creator  had  vouchfafed  us  fo  far  fuperior  a 
capacity. 

The  creatures  below  us  are  wholly  intent 
on  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  becaufe  they  are 
capable  of  no  other  f  but  as  man  is  capable 
of  much  higher  and  nobler,  he  mufl  have 
this  privilege,  that  his  purfuits  may  be  ac- 
cordingly  that  his  better  nature  Ihould 

be  better  employed. 

^  Were  we  born  only  to  fatisfy  the  appe- 
tites we  have  in  common  with  the  brute 
kind,    we  IhoXild,   like  it,  have  no  higher 

principle  to  direft  us to  furnifh  us  with 

.other  delights.  _  All  the  diflinftion  between 
us  that  this_  principle  can  make,  was,  un- 
dcubredly,  intended  by  our  Creator  to  be 
made  ;  and  the  lels  any  appears,  our  abufe 
of  this  principle,  and  confequently  our  op- 
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pofition  to  our  Maker's  will,  is  the  more 
notorious  and  bJameable. 

It  may  feem  then  plain,  that  there  are 
advantages  to  be  purfued,  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  excellence  to  be  attained  by  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  powers  that  we  have,  and  the 
creatures  below  us  want.  How  induftrious 
we  Ihould  be  to  improve  each  opportunity 
for  tliis,  we  may  learn  by  attending,  in  the 
next  place,  to  our  uncertain,  and,  at  all 
events,  Jhort  continuance  on  earth. 

We  are  fully  apprifed,  that  by  the  pains 
of  a  few  hours  or  days  no  progrefs  can  be 
made  in  any  thing,  that  has  the  flighteft 
pretence  to  commendation.  Thofe  accom- 
plifhraents,  that  are  confined  to  our  finger's 
ends,  what  months,  what  years  of  applica- 
tion do  they  coft  us !  And,  alas !  what 
trifles  are  the  moft  admired  of  them,  in  com- 
parifon  of  a  great  number  of  others  for 
which  we  are  qualified  ;  and  which,  as  they 
are  fo  infinitely  preferable  to  thefe,  ought 
to  be  fo  much  the  more  earneftly  fought ! 
When,  therefore,  the  whole  term  allowed  for 
gaining  and  ufing  them,  is  thus  precarious 
and  fhort,   we  can  have  but  a  very  fmali 

portion  of  it  to  difpofe  of  as  we  pleafe 

to  pafs  entirely  as  mere  fancy  or  humour 
fuggefts.  If  much  is  to  be  done  in  a  very 
Ihort  time,  the  good  hufbandry  of  it  muft 
be  confulted;  and  there  is  no  one,  who 
confiders  what  we,  univerfally,  may  elFeft — 
in  how  many  particulars  we  may  be  of  fervice 
to  ourfelves — how  much  depends  upon  our 
endeavours — ^how  neceifary  they  are  for  our 
attaining  what  fhould  be  moft  valued  by  us, 
what  is  of  greateft  confequence  to  us ;  there 
is,  I  fay,  no  one,  who  confiders  thefe  things, 
but  muft  admit,  that  we  have  much  to  do, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  fcanty  term  we  have 
for  it  ought  to  be  carefully  managed — can 
only  by  a  prudent  management  fuffice  for 
the  difpatch  of  fuch  a  ta{k. 

And  our  opportunities,  for  making  at- 
tainments thus  defirable,  fhould  be  fo  much 
the  more  diligently  watched  and  readily 
embraced,  as  they  meet  with  many  unavoid- 
able interruptions  even  in  our  fliort  life. 
How  great  a  part  of  our  time  is  necejjarily 

loft  to  us is  confumed  by,  that  ftiorter 

death ,  our  fleep !  We  are  really  better  oeco- 
nomifts  than  ordinary  in  this  inftance,  if 
only  a  third  part  of  our  life  thus  paffes : 
and  on  the  reft  of  it  what  a  large  demand 

is  made  by  our  meals by  our  juftifiable 

recreations by  the  forms  and  civilities, 

to  vv'hich  a  proper  correfpondence  with  our 
fellow-creatures  obliges  us  ?  Add  to  thefe 
neceffary  deductions,  the  many  cafual  ones 


with  which  we  all,  unavoidably,  meet,  and 
it  will  foon  appear,  what  an  exceeding  fmall 
part  of  our  fhort  continuance  on  earth,  we 
have  to  beftow  on  fuch  purpofes  of  living, 
as  alone  can  be  of  credit  to  us. 

We  are  further  to  refleft,  that  in  the 
fmall  part  of  our  life,  in  which  we  can  be 
employed  like  reafonable  creatures,  oppor- 
tunities, for  doing  what  may  be  of  greateft 
moment,  do  not  always  ferve  us ;  and  with 
fome  of  them,  if  loft,  we  never  again  meet. 

We  depend  very  much  on  things  without 
us,  and  over  which  we  have  no  fort  of  com- 
mand. There  may  be  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vantage derived  to  us  from  them ;  but,  if 
the  firft  offer  of  this  be  negleded,  we  may 
never  have  a  fecond. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  dependance  we  have 
on  things  without  us,  that  requires  us  fo 
carefully  to  watch  our  opportunities;  we 
have  a  ftill  more  awakening  call,  li.  pofTible, 

to  this  from  within  ourfelves from  the 

reftraints  to  which  the  exercife  of  our  powr 
ers  is  fubjefted.     We  cannot  ufe  thefe  when 

and  as  we  pleafe we  cannot  chufe  the 

time  of  life  wherein  to  avail  ourfelves  of 
our  natural  endowments,  and  to  reap  all  the 
advantage  defigned  us  in  them. 

When  we  are  in  our  youth,  our  bodies 
eafily  receive  whatever  mien  or  motion  can 
recommend  us :  where  is  the  found  fo  dif- 
ficult, which  our  tongue  cannot  be  then 
taught  to  exprefs  ?  To  what  fpeed  may 
cur  feet  then  be  brought,  and  our  hands  to 
what  dexterity?  But  if  we  are  advanced 
to  manhood  before  the  forming  us  in  any 
of  thefe  ways  is  attempted,  all  endeavour 
after  it  will  then  either  be  quite  fruitlefs,  or, 
probably,  lefs  fuccefsful  than  it  v/ould  have 
been  in  our  earlier  years ;  and  whatever  its 
fuccefs  be,  a  much  greater  might  have  for- 
merly been  obtained  with  half  the  pains. 

The  very  fame  is  it  with  our  underftand- 
ing,  with  our  will  and  our  paflions.  There 
is  a  certain  feafon  when  our  minds  may  be 

enlarged when  a  vaft   ftock   of  ufeful 

truths  may  be  acquired — when  our  paflions 
will  readily  fubmit  to  the  government  of 
reafon — when  right  principles  may  be  fo 
fixed  in  us,  as  to  influence  every  important 
aftion  of  our  future  lives :  but  the  feafon 
for  this  extends  neither  to  the  whole,  nor 
to  any  confiderable  length  of  our  continu- 
ance upon  earth;  it  is  limited  to  a  few 
years  of  our  term  ;  and,  if  throughout  thele 
we  negleft  it,  error  or  ignorance  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
entailed  upon  us.     Our  will  becomes  our 

law our  lufts  gain  a  ftjength  that  we 

after- 
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afterwards  vainly  oppofe — wrong  inclina- 
tions become  fo  confirmed  in  us,  that  they 
defeat  all  our  endeavours  to  correft  them. 

II,  Let  me  proceed  to  confider  what  di- 
reftions  are  furniflied  \is  for  the  employment 
of  our  time,  by  the  relation  we  bear  to 
each  other. 

Society  is  manifeftly  upheld  by  a  circu- 
lation of  kindnefs  :  we  are  all  of  us,  in  fome 
way  or  other,  wanting  affiftance,  and  in 
like  manner,  qualified  to  give  it.  None 
are  in  a  ftate  of  independency  on  their  fel- 
low-creatures. The  mofl:  flenderly  endowed 
are  not  a  mere  burthen  on  their  kind ;  e\'en 
they  can  contribute  their  fhare  to  the  com- 
mon good,  and  may  be  to  the  political  body, 
w^hat  thofe  parts  of  us,  in  which  we  leaft 
pride  ourfelves,  are  to  the  natural,  not 
greatly  indeed  its  ornaments,  but  much  l^r 
its  real  ufe. 

We  learn  what  are  juftly  our  mutual 
claims,  from  this  mutual  dependency :  that 
on  its  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reafons, 
our  life  is  not  to  pafs  in  a  round  of  pleafure 
or  idlenefs,  or  according  to  the  fuggefiions 
of  mere  humour  and  fancy,  or  in  fordid  and 
j  felfifh  purfuits. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  evi5ently  my 
duty  than  that  I  fhouid  return  the  kindnefs 
I  receive than  that,  if  many  arc  em- 
ployed in  promoting  my  intereft,  1  fhouid 
be  as  intent  on  furthering  theirs. 

All    men  are   by  nature   equal.     Their 
common  paffions  and  affections,   their  com- 
mon infirmities,  their  common  wants  give 
'  fuch  conftant  remembrances  of  this  equality, 
even  to  them  who  are  moil  difpofed  to  for- 
,  get  it,  that  they  cannot,  -with  all  their  en- 
:  d-avours,  render  themfelves  wholly  unmind- 

:  ful  thereof they  cannot  become  injhTfiblc, 

\  how  unwilling  foever  they  may  be  to  conjl- 
der,   that  their  debt  is  as  large  as  their  de- 
mands— that  they  OAve  to  others,  as  much 
as  they  can  reafonably  expcft  from  them. 
But  are  all  then  upon  a  level — mull:  thofe 
!  diftinftions  be  thrown  down,  Vv'hich,  being 
I  the  chief  fupport  of  the  order  and  peace  of 
fociety,  are  fuch  of  its  happinefs ;  and  which 
[  nature  herfelf  may  be  judged  to  appoint,  by 
I  the  verydifpofitions  and  abilities  with  which 
I  Hie  form.s  us ;  qualifying  fome  for  rule,  and 
j  fitting  fome  for  fubjeftion  ? 
I       That,  in  many  inftances,  we  are  all  upon 
a  level,  none  can  deny,  who  regard  the  ma- 
terials of  our  bodies — the  difeafes  and  pain 
to  which  we  are  fubjert — our  entrance  into 
the  world — the  means  of  preferving  us  in  it 
—the  length  of  our  continuance  therein — 
our  paffage  out  of  it.     But  then  as  it  will 


not  follow,  that,  becaufe  we  are  made  of 
the  fame  materials — are  liable  to  the  fame 
accidents  and  end,  we,  therefore,  are  the 
fame  throughout ;  neither  is  it  a  juft  con- 
clufion,  that,  becaufe  we  are  levelled  in  our 
dependence,  we  fhouid  be  fo  in  our  employ- 
ments. 

Superiority  will  remain — diflinfliohs  will 
be  preferved,  though  all  of  us  mufl  ferve 
each  other,  while  that  fervice  is  differently- 
performed. 

Superiority  has  no  fort  of  connexion 
with  idlenefs  and  ufelefTnefs :  it  may  exempt 
us  from  the  bodily  fatigue  of  our  inferiors, 
from  their  confinement  and  hardfhips — it 
may  entitle  fom?  to  the  deference  and  fub- 
mifllon  of  thofe  abut  them ;  but  it  by  no 
means  exempts  any  of  us  from  all  attention 
to  the  common  good,  from  all  endeavours 
to  promote  it — by  no  means  does  it  entitle 
any  of  us  to  live,  like  fo  many  drones,  on 
the  induftry  of  others,  to  reap  all  the  benefit 
we  can  from  them,  and  be  of  none  to  them. 

The  diftinftions  of  prince  and  fubjeft— 
noble  ahd  vulgar^ — rich  and  poor,  confift 
not  in  this,  that  the  one  has  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  the  other  nothing — that  the  one 
mull  be  always  bufied,  and  the  other  ma/ 
be  always  taking  his  pleafure,  or  enjoying 
his  eafe.  No,  in  this  they  confifl,  that  thefe 
feveral  perfons  are  differently  buf;ed—3.Mt 
each  other  in  different  ways. 

The  fovereign  acquaints  himfelf  with  the 
true  ilate  of  his  kingdom — direfts  the  exe- 
cution of  its  laws — provides  for  the  exad: 
adminiflration  of  juflice — fecures  the  pro- 
perties of  his  people — preferves  their  peace. 
Thefe  are  bis  cares ;  and  that  they  may  be 
the  more  aflured  of  fuccefs,  and  have  their 
weight  more  eafily  fupported,  his  commands 
find  the  readieil  obedience — a  large  revenue 
is  affigned  him — the  highell  honours  are 
paid  him.  It  is  not,  in  any  of  thefe  in- 
Itances,  the  man  who  is  regarded,  but  the 
hea^'  of  the  community  ;  and  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community— for  the  fccurity 
of  its  quiet,  and  the  furtherance  of  its  prof- 
perity. 

The  nobility  have  it  their  taflc,  to  qualify 
themfelves  for  executing  the  more  honour- 
able and  important  offices  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  execute  thefe  offices  with 
diligence  and  fidelity.  The  very  ftation, 
to  which  they  are  advanced,  is  fuppofed 
either  the  recompence  of  great  fervice  done 
the  public,  or  of  the  merit  of  an  uncom- 
mon capacity  to  ferve  it. 

The  richer  m.embers  of  the  Hate,  as  the 7 

have  ail  the  helps  that  education  can  iJ-ive 
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them — as  in  their  riper  age  they  have  all  fame  fhare  of  mirth  and  jollity — to  be  of  as 
the  opportunity  they  can  wilh  for  to  im-  little  confequence  to  the  public, 
prove  upon  thefe  helps — as  their  circum-  Tha?  this  will  be  the  cafe,  is  as  certain, 
Itances  exempt  them  from  the  temptations,  as  experience  can  make  any  thing.  It  has 
to  which  poverty  is  expofed  ;  to  them  is  been,  and  is,  every  where,  found,  that  where 
committed  the  difcharge  of  thofe  offices  ia  they,  who  have  the  wealdi,  and  are  there- 
the  commonwealth,  which  are  next  to  the  fore  fuppofed,  though  very  anreafonably, 
higheft,  and  fometimes  even  of  thefe — they  to  have  the  fenfe  of  a  nation,  treat  their 
either  concur  in  making  lav.s  for  the  foci-  time  as  of  no  account,  only  think  of  mak- 
ing it  fubfen-ient  to  their  excefibs,  their 
vanity,  or  their  fports ;  tlie  fame  wrong 
jootioiis  foon  fpread  among  their  inferiors. 

The  populace,  indeed,  cannot  be  quite  fo' 
diiTolute — tliey  cannot  be  fo  immerfed  in, 
floth  and  fenfuality,  as  the  richer  part  of  a 
Hcition,  becaafe  their  circumftances  permit 
it  not :  their  maintenance  mi:fl  coll  them 
fonie  core  and  pains,  but  tbey  will  take  ar» 
l'','-Ie  as  they  can — they  will,  as  far  as  is  in 
their  power,  have  their  fill  of  what  theii 


ety,  or  are  chiefly  concerned  ia  executing 
thern — commerce,  arts,  fciencc,  liberty,  vir- 
tue, whatever  can  be  for  the  credit  and 
peace — for  the  cafe  and  profperity  of  a  na- 
tion, depends  en  the  part  they  a(^t— on  theiy 
condilft. 

Let  them  be  a  fupine,  #  indolent  race,, 
averfe  to  rational  inquiries — to  all  ferious 
a'pplxntion — let  it  be  their  btifmefs  to  di- 
vert themfelves,  to  give  a  loofe  to  fancy 
and  arpctite — let  all  their  fchemes  be  thofe 


felt-indulgence,  and  their  life  a  round    betters  teach  them  to  be  the  comforts  of 


of  vanity  and  fenfuality ;  fid  murt  be  the 
condition  of  the  nation  to  vvhich  the}'  be- 
long !  throughout  it  muft  be  diforder  and 
confufion — it  muft  have  the  worlt  to  feay 
from  its  more  powerful  neighbours. 

And  as,  in  all  countries,  they,  who  are  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  their  rank  or  fortune,  have 
their  poft,  their  duty,  their  tafk  'ior  tlie  com- 
mon good — as  to  difcharge  this  requires 
many  accomplilhments,  the  attainment  of 
which  is,  matter  of  much  attention  and 
pains,  requires  an  improved  underftanding, 
'  command  of  palTions,  an  integrity  and  refo- 
lution,  which  only  can  be  preferved  by  an 
habitual  ferioufnefs  and  rofledion — as  they 
cannot  lail  in  their  parts,  cannot  mifemplo} 


life,  the  enjoyments  proper  for  reafonable 
creatures — they  cannot  debauch  themfelves 
in  the  more  elegant  and  expenfive  ways,, 
but  tliey  will  in  thofe  which  fuit  their  edu- 
cation and  condition — they  cannot  be  wholly 
ufelefs,  but  if  they  make  themfelves  of  any 
fer\  ice,  if  fliall  only  be,  becaufe  they  are 
paid  for  it,  becaufe  theiy  cannot  be  fup- 
ported  without  it. 

And  how  can  we  expeft  that  things 
Ihould  be  otherwife  ?  It  is  not,  upon  the 
lowert  computation,  one  in.  a  hundred  v^ho 
forms  his  manners  upon  the  principles  of 
reafou.  Example,  cuftomary  praftiee  go- 
Aern  us.  And,  as  they,  who  are  more  ef- 
pecially    dependent    upon    others^    have  is 


/^f/>  leifure,  and  unfit  therafeb;^es  for,  or  be  taught  them,  from  tliteir  very  infancy,  tu 
negligent  in  the  fcrvice  appointed  them,  but  refpedf  thofe  on  whoffiv  they  depend — to  ob- 
their  country  muft  fufFer  grievoufly  in  its  ferre  them — to  be  direft'ed  by  them  ;  no 
moft  valuable  interefts ;  the  diligence  they  wonde?  that  thev  ihould  be  fond  of  imi- 
ihouldufe,  the  little  time  they  ha\e  to  trifle  tating  them,  as  far  as  their  fituation  admits  ; 
away  is  evident  :  it  is  moft  evident  under  no  wonder  that  they  Ihould  cop-y  their  fol- 
what  obligations  they  are,  not  to  abandon  lies,  fmxe  that  they  can  do  moft  eafily,  and 
themfelves  to  merely  animal  gratifications,  that  mdl  fuits  their  natural  depravity, 
and  the  pleafures  of  fenfe — to  floth  and  in-  But  to  him,  whofe  induftry  is  his  fupport, 
adivity.  ^  I  woidd  obferve  :  he  flmuld  not  think,  that. 
Nor  is  it  only  from  the  omiffion  of  what  if  they,  \v\\o  enjoy  the  plenty  he  wants, 
they  ought  to  perform,  that  the  public  will  are  p/odigal  of  their  time— mifemploy  it — 
in  this  cafe  fufFer,  but  from  the  example  walk  it ;  their  abufeof  it  will  at  all  excufe 
they  {^x.  An  infcnfibility  that  they  are  ta  hk.  He  cannot  poffiblv  be  ignorant  how- 
live  to  any  ufeful  purpofes— a  thoughtlelT-  unfitting  fuch  a  wafte  of  time  is— how  much 
nefs  of  their  having  any  thing  to  mind  but  good  it  hinders — how  much  evil  it  occafions 
their  humour  and  liking — a  grofs  careleff-  — and  how  much  a  greater  fufferer  he  will 
nefs  how  their  days-  pais,  cannot  appear  be  from  it,  than  thofe  who  are  in  more 
amongft  thofe  of  higher  rank,  but  the  in-  plentiful  circumftances. 
feftion  will  fpread  itfelf  among  thofe  of  a  And  let  it  be  confidered,  by  both  high 
lower ;  thefe  will  defire  to  be  as  lazy  and  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  that  there  can  be 
worthlcfs  as  their  fuperiors—to  have  the  nothing  fo  becoming  them,  there  can  be 
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nothing  that  will  give  them  fo  folid,  fo 
Jailing  a  fati5fa(!'Hon,  as  to  be  employed  in 
ferving  mankind — in  furthering  their  hap- 
pinefs.  What  thought  can  we  entertain 
more  honourable  with  refpeft  to  God  him- 
felf,  than  that  "  hi.s  mercy  is  over  all  his 
"  works" — that  his  goodnefs  is  continually 
tiifplaying  itfelf  through  the  whole  extent 
of  being — that  the  unthankful  and  the  evil 
he  not  only  forbears,  but  ftill  feeks  to  awaken 
to  a  due  acknowledgment  of  him — to  a  juft 
fenfe  of  their  true  intereft,  by  perfevering 
in  his  kindnefs  towards  them,  by  continu- 
ing to  them  the  bleffings  they  fo  ill  deferve  ? 

And  it  the  confederation  of  the  univerfal 
Creator  as  thus  afting  be  really  that  v/hich 
makes  him  appear  moft  amialjle  to'  us — 
which  afFefts  us  with,  the  moft  profound 
veneration  of  him,  and  chiefly  renders  it 
pleafing  to  us  to  contemplate  his  other  per- 
feftions ;  what  worth  do  we  evidence,  how 
highly  do  we  recommend  ourfelves,  when 
employed  either  in  qualifying  ourfelves  for 
doing  good,  or  in  doing  it, — when  ue  have 
the  common  advantage  our  conftant  pur- 
suit— when  we  feek  for  pleafure  in  making 
ourfelves  of  ufe,- and  feel  happinefs  in  the 
degree  in  which  we  communicate  it  ? 

in.  What  employment  of  our  time  the 
relation  in  which  we  ftand  to  God  fuggefls 
to  us,  I  am  next  to  fhev/. 

Every  one  who  reads  this,  I  may  juftly 
fiippofe  fenfible  that  there  is  a  nature  fupe- 
rior  to  his  o\vn,  and  even  pofTelTed  of  the 
Jiigheft  excellencies — that  to  it  we  owe  our 
cxiftence,  owe  the  endowments,  which 
place  us  at  the  head  of  all  the  creatures  upon 
earth,  owe  whatever  can  make  us  defire  to 
have  our  exiftence  continued  to  us — that  by 
this  fuperior  nature  alo^/e,  many  of  our 
wants  can  be  fupplied — that  on  it  we  entire!}^ 
depend — that  from  its  favour  the  whole  of 
our  increafmg  happinefs  can  beexpefted. 

From  what  v.'e  thus  know  of  God  and 
ourfelves,  there  rnuft  arife  certain  duties 
towards  him,  the  performance  of  which 
will  have  its  demand  on  our  time.  His 
perfections 'require  our  higheft  veneration; 
this  cannot  be  exercifed  or  prefcrved  with- 


out our  fen'ous  attention  to,  and  recolleftion 
of  them.  His  mercies  demand  our  moft 
humble  and  grateful  acknowledgments ;  pro- 
per afts  of  thankfgiving  are  therefore  what 
we  (liould  be  blameable  to  omit ;  they  daily 
become  us,  and  Ihould  be  made  with  all  the 
folemnity  and  fervor,  that  fuit'the  kindnefs 
vouchfaled  us,  and  the  majcfty  of  him  to 
whom  we  addrefs  ourfehes  *.  A  due  fenfe 
of  our  weaknefs  and  wants  is  a  conftant 
admonition  to  us  to  look  up  to  that  Being 
whofe  power  and  goodnefs  arc  infinite,  and 
tochcnih  fuch  difpohtions  as  are  mioft  likely 
to  recommend  us  to  him  :  hence  it  is  evident 
what  ftrcfs  v,c  fhould  lay  upon  thofe  awful 
invocations  of  tMi  divine  interpofition  in  our 
favour,  and  upon  that  devout  confeffion  of 
our  unworthinefsof  it,  which  have  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  keep  the  ])eity  prcfent  to 
our  remembrance,  and  to  purify  our  hearts. 

Public  acknowledgments  of  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  and  application  for  his  bleffings, 
contribute  to  give  a  whole  community  fuit- 
able  apprehenfions  of  him;  and  thefe,  if  it 
be  my  duty  to  entertain,  it  is  equally  my 
duty  to  propagate ;  both  as  the  regard  I 
pay  the  divine  excellencies  is  hereby  fitly 
exprcfted,  and  as  the  fame  advantage,  that 
I  receive  from  fuch  apprchenfions,  will  be 
received  by  all  whom  they  afteft  in  the  fame 
manner  with  me.  Hence  it  is  clearly  our 
duty  to  join  in  the  public  worfhip — to  pro- 
mote by  our  regular  attendance  upon  it,  2 
like  regularity  in  others. 

Theie  obfervations  v/Ill,  I  hope,  be 
thought  fufficient  proofs,  that,  from  the  re- 
lation we  bear  to  God,  a  c;n-tain  portion  of 
our  time  is  his  claim — ought  to  be  fet  apart 
for  meditation  upon  him,  for  prayer  to  him, 
and  for  fuch  other  exercife  of  our  reafon  as 
more  immediately  refpefts  him,  and  luits 
our  obligations  tov/ards  him.  Dean  Bolwu 
§  152.  OtitheF.inphxjnentofTime, 
ESSAY      THE      THIRD. 

*  Since  all  things  are  uncertain,  favour 
'  yourfelf.'  W^here  have  I  met  with  it? 
Whofefoever  the  advice  is,  it  proceeds  upon 
a  fuppofition  abfolutely  falfe.  That  there  is 


*  Never  to  acknowledge  the  enjoyments  and  privileges  we  have  received,  and  hold,  of  God,  is  in 
effea  to  dci.y  that  we  received  them  Irom  him;  not  to  apply  to  him  for  a  fupply  of  oar  wants,  is  to 
d(ny^  either  our  wants,  or  his  power  of  helping  us.     Rclighr.  of  Nature  aflineatcd,  p.  121. 

If  I  niouid  never  pray  to  God,  or  wor.Mp  him  at  all,  fuch  a  total  omiflion  would  be  equivalent  to 
thi5  aflerticn,  There  is  no  Cod,  v/ho  governs  the  world,  to  be  adored  ;  which,  if  there  is  fuch  a  Being, 
muft  be  contrary  t  iiuth.  A\{o  ge>:e>-ally  and  nctmoujly  to  neglect  this  duty,  though  not  always,  will 
favour,  if  not  <lireftly  proclaim,  the  fame  untruth.  For  certainly  to  worlhip  God  after  this  manner,  is 
only  to  wor/hip  him  accidentally,  which  i^  to  declare  it  a  great  accident  that  he  is  worA-iIpped  at  all,  and 
this  approaches  as  near  as  poffible  to  a  total  negleft.  Befides,  fuch  a  fparing  and  infrequent  wor/liipper 
Of  the  Deity,  betrays  fuch  an  habitual  difregard  of  him,  as  wiU  render  every  religious  aft  infignificant 
and  null.    Jb.  p.  18. 
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an  uncertainty  in  all  things  :  and  were  the  kind — he  has  made  fatisfaftion  Infeparable 

fuppofition  true,    the  inference  would  be  from  a  conformity  to  //—he  has  appointed 

wrong ;  did  we  allow,  that  there  was  fuch  many  advantages,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 

an  uncertainty  in  all  things,  it  would  be  things,  ks  attendants;  which  feem  concur- 


wrongly  concluded   from  thence,  that  we 
fliould  favour  ourfelves. 

Firft,  there  is  not  the  uncertainty  here 
fuppofed.  With  regard  to  thofe  things, 
which  call  us  to  thoughts  very  different  from 
that  oi  fa-uouring  ourfelves— which  fhould 
withdraw  our  attention  from  our  own  will. 


ring  ajfiirances,  that  to  whatfoever  dif- 
advantages  it  may  now,  occafionally  expofe 
us,  they  will  be  at  length  fully  recompenfed. 
And  there  is  the  probability  I  have  mention- 
ed, that  the  guilty  will  not  be  always  with- 
out a  punifhment  adequate  to  their  crimes, 
not  only  from  the  apprehenfions  we  may  fitly 


our  own  liking — which  fuggeft  to  us  quite  entertain  of  a  juft  Governor  of  the  univerfc; 

other  considerations  than  of  taking  our  eafe,  but,  alfo,  from  the  manner  in  which  he,  to 

and  indulging  our  appetites -which  Ihould  the  notice  of  all  men,  expreffes  his  abhor- 

make  the  anim.al  life  the  leaft  of  our  con-  rence  of  vice :    annexing  to  vzavy  crimes 

cern— which  (hould  render  Us  only  folicitous  immediate  inconveniences — giving  others  a 

to  purify  ourfelves,  and  be  uleful  to  our  very  Ihort  refpite  from  the  feverell  dillrefs, 

feliow-creatures ;     with    regard    to    thefe  the  painfulleit    difeafes — allowing   7ione   to 

thincrs,  I   fay,  we  have  either  abfolute  cer-  have  our  reafon  and  confcience  on  their  fide, 

tainty,  or  the  higheft  degree  of  probability,  to  be  approved  by  us  in  our  hotirs  of  feri- 

To  have  produced  fo  much  beauty  and  oufnefs  and  calm  refleftion, 
order,  as  every  where  difcover  themfelves.  Virtue  is,  e-vidently ,  preferved  and  pro- 
intelligence  was  not  only  requifite,  but  great  moted  by  frequent  confideration — by  dili- 
wifdom  and  power.     The  beneficial  efFefts 


naturally  refulting  from  the  things  thus 
beautifully  formed  and  orderly  difpofed, 
demoiijh-ate  the  goodnefs,  as  well  as  the  wif- 
dom  and  power  of  their  author. 

That  the  benefits  he  defigned,  fliould 
conitantly  take  place,  mnfi,  as  he  is  a  good 
being,  be  agreeable  to  his  luilL ;  and  what- 
ever hinders  their  taking  effed,  tm^fi  be 
difagreeable  to  it. 

We  cannot   ha<ve   a  furer   mark   of  what 


gence  and  application — by  the  denial  of  our 
appetites — by  the  refiruint  of  our  inclina- 
tions— by  a  conftant  watchfulncfs  over  our 
paiP.ons — by  cherifhing  in  ourfelves  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity  and  benevolence.  Vice 
is,  as  ?nanifeftly,  produced,  and  confirmed 
by  inattention — by  fupinonefs  and  careleiT- 
nefs — by  favouring  our  appetites — by  con- 
fulting  rather  what  we  are  difpofed  to,  than 
what  is  belt  for  us,  rather  what  inclination, 
than  what  reafon  fuggeih — by  an  attach- 


pleafes  him,  than  its  being  produftive  of   ment  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  prefent  mo- 
h?ppinefs;    and   whatever    has   mifery   ac- 
companying it,    carries  ivith  it  the  cleareji 
pnofoi'iis  difpleafing  him. 

A  virtuous  practice  greatly  furthering  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  ?niiji  be  pleafing  to 
their  Maker ;  a  vicious  one  muji  dijpleafe  him, 

it  neceflarily  obftrufts  their  happinefs. 


inent,  to  our  immediate  profit  or  conveni- 
ence— by  adopting  narrow,  felfiih  principles. 
Thus  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  by  no 
means  an  uncertainty  in  all  things.  Moll 
certain  it  is  from  whence  virtue  has  its 
fecurity  and  improvement.  Equally  certain 
is  it  how  we  become  bad,  and  how  we  are 


If  from  any  accidental  indifpofition  of   made  worfe.     Virtue  has,  in  the  nature  of 


things,  as  from  the  number  of  the  criminal, 
virtue  fnould  here.m\{i  its  reward,  there  is 
great  likelihood  that  it  will  el/enjuhere  receive 
it;  and,  if  vice,  by  a  like  accident,  lliould, 
in  particular  infl;anccs,  not  carry  with  it 
thole  marks  of  its  offending;  the  Governor 


things,  a  reward  of  which  it  cannot  be  de- 
prived, and  vice  as  fure  a  punifhment.  All 
thofe  accidents  which  obftrud  either  the 
advantages  fuiring  a  virtuous  pradice,  or 
the  fiiffcrings  that  a  vicious  one  ought  to 
feel,  may  Jitlj  carry  our  thoughts  to  fome 


of  the  world,  which  it  in  moll  cafes  bears,  future  ftate,  when  each  will  have  its  full 

there  is  the  high^Jl  probability  that  it  v.ill  defert  from  that  Being,  who  has  fo  clearly 

have  its  punifiiment  in  fome  future  ftate.  exprelTed  as  well  his  approbation  of  virtue. 

There  is  that  probability  in  favour  of  /urr-  as  his  abhorrence  of  vice  ;  and  whofe  good- 

tue,  not  only  from  what  our  reafonings  on  nefs,  wifdom  and  pov/er,  as  they  admit  of 

the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God  induce  us  demonft ration,  fo  they  cannot  but  be   belie^vei 

to  think  //  has  to  expeft  from  him,  but  alfo  to  concur  in  bellowing  thofe  rewards  and 

from  the  vifible  manner  in  which  he  fignifies  punifhments,   which  ■  will  be  moft  for  the 

his  approbation  of  it.     He  has  impreiTed  a  welfare  of  the  noblelt  part  of  the  creation, 

itak.  of  its  worth  on  the  minds  of  all  man-  the  inteilieent  part  of  if. 
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But  if  there  were  the  uncertainty  that  is  makes  any  part  of  his  charaf^er,  governs 
not ;  the  right  confequence  would  not  be,  himfelf  by  that  principle  in  their  education 
Favour  yourfelf:  it  would  be,  Secure  your-  — who  does  not  reftram  them  in  a  thoufand 
felf:  Provide  againft  the  worft.  Let  your  inlbnces  ?  while  yet  the  uncafmefs  it  gives, 
prefent  enjoyments  be  direfted  by  the  in-  and  the  tears  it  cofts  them,  may  probably 
fluence  they  may  have  on  your  future  hap-  never  find  that  very  fmall  -recoinpence, 
pinefs :  confider  the  whole  poffible  extent  of  which  muft  be  the  utmoft  he  can  propofe 
your  exiftence,  and  forego  the  fatisfaftion  from  it.  I  fay,  this  recompence  may,  pro~ 
of  a  few  moments,  rather  than  hazard  the  bably,  never  be  found ;  a  late  eminent  ma- 
Jofs  of  a  good  that  may  continue  for  endlefs  thematician  having,  upon  an  exaft  calcula- 
ages.  tion,  obferved,  that  one  half  of  thofe  that 

Such  .feem  the  proper  inferences  in  this  are  born,  ar«  dead  in  feventeen  years  time, 
cafe;  and  the  fecurity  of  ourfelves  is  very  Some  claim  to  a  public  fpirit,  to  a  love 
unlikely  to  be  efFefted  by  favouring  our-  of  their  country,  we  find  made  by  the  gene- 
felves ;  the  refult  of  this,  in  a  remoter  rality  of  us,  even  in  this  A^ery  profligate 
period,  may,  with  the  higheft  degree  of  age.  But  from  him,  whofe  rule  it  is  to 
probability,  be  conjeftured  from  what  is,  favour  himfelf,  the  public  can  have  ne- 
every  day,  experienced.  thing  to  exped.     Were  this  the  prevailing 

Bear  and  forbear,  is  the  leflbn  for  him  principle  among  us,  'tis  obvious  how  little 
•who  merely  feeks  to  give  his  prefent  life  ail  regard  would  be  fhewn  to  the  common 
the   comfort  in   his  power.     Great  incon-    welfare. 

leniences  we  cannot  even  here  avoid,  but        All  of  the  learned  profeffions  would  re- 
hy  fubmitting  to  leffer.  gulate  their  application,  by  its  fubferviency 

Freedom  from  pain  is  the  price  of  the  to  their  maintenance,  and  think  they  had 
enjoyments  we  deny  ourfelves;  and  ftrength    nothing  fo  much  to  ftudy,  as  how  to  make 


of  body  purchafed  by  the  exercife  that  fo 
feverely  fatigues  it. 

To  what  fleeplefs  nights  would  he  be 
condemned,  whofe  eafe  throughout  the  day 
was  to  have  no  interruption?  How  little 
relifli  fhould  we  have  of  our  food,  were  v/e 
to  know  nothing  of  the  difquiet  of  hunger  ? 
The  man  who  would  moft  tafte  the  grati- 


their  fortune. 

Soldier  and  failor  would  have  no  notion 
of  any  honour  diftincl  from  their  advantage 
— of  any  obligation  they  could  be  under, 
when  their  pay  might  be  fafe,  to  endanger 
their  perfons. 

The  people  would  judge  none  fo  fit  to 
reprefent   them,  as  they  who  had  been  at 


fications  of  fenfe,  muft  be  the  moft  fparing  the  greateft  expence  in  corrupting  them  : 
in  his  apjilicatioii  to  them  ?  the?!ce  it  is  they  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  would 
not  only  are  heightened,  biit  continued  to    fee  no  reafon  why  the  whole  of  what  was  to 

be  gained  fhould  go  to  their  conftituents. 

In  fliort,  nothing  but  fupinenefs  and 
fioth — an  attachment  to  their  eafe,  and  the 
gratification  of  their  fenfes — low,  unmanly 
views — purfuits  throughout  the  moft  felfilh 
and  fordid  could  prevail,  among  all  orders 
and  deerees  of  men,  in  any  country,  where 


us.  It  feems  the  condition  of  our  being, 
that  we  fhould  have  no  pleafure  grafis — that 
we  fhould  pay  for  each,  before  or  after  its 
enjoyment.  To  decline  whatever  we  could 
be  lefs  pleafed  with,  is  the  fureft  way  to 
increafe  both  the  number,  of  our  fuiferings, 
and  their  weight. 


What  can  be  more  precarious  than  the    the  received  doftrine  was,  fa^vour yourfelf . 


continuance  of  human  life?  Who  in  his 
twentieth  year  acknowledges  not,  how  un- 
certain it  is  whether  he  fhall  fee  his  fortieth  ? 
Yet  no  one  of  common  prudence  feeks 
barely  to  crowd  as  much  fatisfaftion  into 


Hence  certainly  is  it,  that  not  only  the 
better  conftiruted  governments,  but  even 
the  nations  of  a  lefs  refined  policy,  have 
encouraged  fo  much-  an  indifference  to  the 
fcanty  portion  of  life  here  allotted  us — to 


his  life,  as  can  confift  with  his  reaching  that  the  continuance,  the  eafe,  the  conveniences 
period  :  there  is  no  prudent  man  but  denies  of  it  ;  exciting,  by  various  methods,  each 
himfelf  many  things,  in  hopes  of  attaining  member  of  the  comnvauity,  to  have  chiefly 
a  much  longer  term.  at  heart  ti:e  public  intcrcft — to  be  ever  dili- 

We  muft  unufually  fail  in  the  love  of  our  gent  and  aoiive  in  promoting  it— to  fubmit 
children,  if  we  would  not  purfue  their  wel-  to  any  dij^iculties  lor  the  fervice  of  his 
ffire,  in  the  fame  way  by  which  we  judge  country,  and  to  defpifc  death  in  its  defence, 
our  own  beft  confulted.  But  where  is  the  Nor  do  we,  univcrfally,  eft -em  any  cha- 
adv-ocate  for  "Favour  yourfelf,  fiace  all  rafters  more,  than  thofe  of  the  perfans  who 
«*  things  are  uncertain."  who.  ifdiftretion    have  diltinguiftied  thetnfelves  by  their  dif- 
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intereflednefs — by  their  zeal  for  the  com- 
inon  good — by  their  flighting  all  private  ad- 
vantages that  came  in  competition  with  it. 
What  has  been  the  language  of  the  more 

fenerous  h'eathen,  but  the  very  reverfe  of 
"avour  thyfelf?  Plato  advifes  his  friend 
Jrchjfas  to  confider  "  that  we  are  not  born 
"  for  ourfelves  alone — that  our  country, 
*'  our  parents,  our  friends  have  their  re- 
*'  fpedive  claims  upon  us."  Epiji.  ix. 
p.  358.  vol.  3. 

Jrijhile,  in  fettling  the  true  ditference 
between  the  lawful  and  culpable  love  of 
ourfelves,  obfer^es,  that  fuch  love  of  our- 
felves is,  undoubtedly,  blameable,  as  in- 
duces us  to  feek  as  large  a  fhare  as  may  be, 
of  wealth,  honour,  and  fenfual  pleafure. 
Ke,  afterwards,  confiders  a  life  of  reafon 
and  virtue,  as  the  proper  life  of  a  man,  and 
pronounces  him  the  true  lover  of  himfelf, 
who  makes  fuch  a  life  his  care. 

He  goes  on,  "  When  ail  are  intent  on 
**  rlie  pracTiice  of  what  is  right,  and  each 
*'  lays  himfelf  out  on  the  v.-orchieft  adions, 
*'  the  public  welfare  will,  thereby,  be  ef- 
"  feftuallv  pro\:ded  for,  and  every  private 
**  perfon  confult  his  own  greateit  happinefs. 
**  it  is  moft  trulv  faid  of  the  good  man, 
"  that  he  will  fer\e  his  friends  and  his 
*'  country — will  do  it,  even  at  the  expence 
*'  of  his  life.  For,  as  to  wealth,  honour, 
"  and  all  thofe  other  goods  about  which 
*'  there  is  fo  much  ftir  in  the  world,  he 
^?  will  have  no  regard  to  them,  v/hen  they 
**  come  into  com.pctition  with  the  difcharge 
**  of  his  duty.  He  will  rather  chufe  to  live 
**  one  year  well,  than  many  at  random. 
*'  He  is  juftly  thought  the  good  man,  who 
"  has  nothing  fo  much  at  heart,  as  how  to 
■"  aft  rightly." 

To  mention  anotlier  GreeJi  wnter ; 
W'^e  are  bcfn,  fays  the  excellent  emperor 
A>ito7iinuSf  to  affjft  each  other,  1.  2.  v.  i. 
His  counfel  ii,  "  Wlintfoevcr  vou  00^  do 
*'  it  with  a  view  to  your  being  a  good  man  ; 
"  good,  not  in  the  ordinary,  but  in  the 
•"  ftrift  and  proper  fenfe  of  the  word," 
1.  iv.  §.  10.  "  In  this  delight,  in  this  re- 
*'  pofe  yourfelf,  in  paffing  from  one  ufeful 
"  aftion  to  another  ^  Itill  mindful  of  the 
^'  Deity."  1.  vi.  ;.  ^. 

"  Whatfoever  I  do,  fliys  he,  by  mvfelf, 
"  or  the  aifiltance  of  others,  ought  wholly 
"  to  be  directed  by  what  the  common  ad- 
**  vantage  requires,"  L  vii.  ^.  j       ' 

He,  elfewhere,  cenfures  every  aftion  of 
ours,  that  has  no  reference  either  immedi- 
ately, or  more  remotely,  to  tlie  duties  of 
Ibcial  life.  I,  ix,  i.  23.     To  defpifb,  fays 


Tuliy^  and  make  no  account  of  pleafure, 
life,  wealth,  in  comparifon  of  the  public 
welfare,  is  the  part  of  a  great  and  generous 
mind. — A  life  of  toil  and  trouble  in  order 
to  promote,  if  poffible,  the  good  of  all  man- 
kind, v/ould  be  much  more  agreeable  to 
nature,  than  to  pafs  one's  days  in  folitude, 
not  only  without  any  care,  but  enjoying  the 
greateft  pleafures,  and  having  every  thing 
could  be  wanted  at  command.  De  Off. 
1.  iii.  2S3,  284. 

W^e  are  all,  according  to  Seiieca,  mem- 
bers of  one  great  body,  Ep.  95.  W^e  rauit 
confult  the  happinefs  of  others,  if  we  would 
our  own.  In  his  treatife  of  a  Happy  Life, 
mentioning  what  the  man  muft  be,  who 
may  hope  to  pafs  hence  to  the  abodes  of  the 
celeftial  beings ;  part  of  his  defcription  of 
him  is,  «^  That  he  lives  as  if  he  knew  him- 
*'  felf  born  for  others — confults  in  all  he 
"  does  the  approbation  of  his  confcience— 
•*  regulates  his  every  aftion  by  confidering 
*'  it  as  well  known  to  the  public,  as  it  is  to 
"  himfelf — treats  the  wholeVworld  as  his 
"  country — regards  the  gods  as  prefent 
*'  wherever  he  is,  and  as  remarking  what- 
"  ever  he  afts  and  fpeaks." 

True  happinefs  is,  throughout  this  au- 
thor's works,  confidered  as  derived  from 
virtue — from  the  fteady  purfuit  of  what  is 
right  and  our  duty. 

Thefe  reflections  will,  I  hope,  appear 
not  improperly  introducing  the  confidera- 
tion  ol  the  part  we  ha\e  to  act  as  expeftants 
of  happinefs  in  a  future  Hate ;  the  fubject 
of  the  following  effay. 

This  expeftation  does  not  indeed  furnifh 
any  employment  of  our  time  that  would  not 
be  comprehended  under  the  heads  on  which 
I  ha\c  already  enlarged;  but  it  is  the 
flrongfft  poliible  enforcement  of  what  they 
teach  t!s. 

Can  I  fuppofc  that  beyond  the  grave  there 
is  any  happinefs  prepared  for  me,  if  I  live 
unmindful  of  the  privileges  here  vouchfafed 
me — if,  when  1  am  placed  above  the  bealts, 
1  will  put  myfelf  upon  a  level  with  them — 
if  that  fpi  ritual  part  of  me,  which  makes  me 
a  fit  fubjeft  for  this  happinefs,  be  neglected* 
and  all  my  care  and  pains  laid  out  on  my 
body,  on  what  was  earth  fo  lately,  and 
mull  {o  fpeedily  be  earth  again .' 

Are  there  certain  diipolitions  which  pre- 
pare us  for,  and  which,  by  being  perfec"ted, 
probably  conilitute  the  happinefs  of  another 
life ;  and  may  we  hope  to  obtain  it,  when 
our  purfuits  contributed  to  fupprefs  thefe 
difpolltions,  or  when  we  are  wholly  regard- 
lefs  of  cultivating-  them? 

Whatever 
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Whatever  I  hope  for  in  a  future  abode,  I 
ought  to  think  the  reward  of  fomething 
here  done  by  me ;  and  when  the  time  lor 
^(flion  here  is  fo  fliort,  even  in  its  longeft 
continuance — when  likcwife  our  opportuni- 
ties are  fo  few,  and  Yo  irrecoverably  loft, 
we  muit  conclude  it  raoft  fitting,  in  order 
to  the  fuccefs  of  our  hopes,  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  before  us  3  not  to  negleft  it 
from  a  prefumption  of  finding  others  which 
perhaps  may  never  come,  or,  if  they  do 
come,  may  be  lefs  favourable  to  us  than  the 
prefent ;  but  to  derive  from  this  every  ad-r 
vantage  it  is  capable  of  yielding  us. 

Further,  if  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  ufe  of  which  wc  make  ourfeh  es  to  oar 
fellow-creatures,  we  mere  or  lefs  anfwer  the 
end  of  our  creation,  we  mull  conceive  this 
to  be  a  point,  our  fpecial  regard  to  which 
will  be  the  neceifary  confequence  of  the 
views  we  have  beyond  the  grave.  The 
blifs  we  then  proraife  ourfciN  es  cannot  be 
thought  a  likelier  reward  of  any  praftice, 
than  of  that  which  aims  at  the  molt  ex  ten- 
five  good ;  nor  can  one  of  common  fenfe 
think  fuch  happinefs  likely  to  be  our  por- 
tion, alter  a  life  Ipent  as  unproiitably,  as 
that  of  thofe  creatures,  the  whole  of  whofe 
fatisfaftions  we  all  confine  to  thofe  they  at 

?refent  enjoy — to  their  j^refent  exiftence. 
lence  our  hopes  after  death  will  be  per- 
|)etually  urging  us  to  what  we  can  do  moft 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  muft  be  a 
motive  to  it  of  the  greateft  weight. 

Thus,  likewife,  when  I  contemplate  a 
more  defirable  ftate  of  being,  than  v/hat  I 
am  now  granted,  awaiting  me  at  my  de- 
parture hence;  as  it  is  impoffible  fliat  I 
Ihould  not  at  the  fame  time  take  into  my 
eonfideration,  to  whom  I  muft  owe  this 
blefiing,  from  whom  it  can  be  received  ;  I 
muft  hereby  be  necellarily  led  to  a  great 
defire  of  pleafing  him  from  whom  it  is  to 
come,  and  therctore  to  all  fuch  application 
to  him,  and  acknewledgraent  of  his  excel- 
lencies, as  can  be  fuppofed  due  from,  aud 
required  of  me. 

To  all  the  feveral  talks  I  have  mentioned, 
wc  are  thus  particularly  direded  by  attend- 
ing to  the  happinefs  referved  for  us ;  the 
confideration  of  it  thus  fcrongly  enforces 
their  performance. 

How  far  it  muft  in  general  contribute  to 
the  beft  employment  of  our  time,  the  fol- 
lowing obfer\ations  may,  I  hope,  fully  con- 
vince us. 

If  v.-e  furvey  the  things,  on  the  value  of 
which  we  are  univerfaily  agreed,  we  ftall 
perceive  few,  if  any,  of  them  obtained  or 


fecured  without  more  or  lefs  care  on  our 
part,  and  foaie  of  them  only  the  recom- 
pence  of  our  painfuUeft  endeavour.  The 
long  enjoyment  of  health  is  in  vain  cxpeft- 
ed,  if  we  wholly  decline  the  fatigue  of  ex- 
ercife,  and  the  uncafinefs  of  felf-denial. 
The  greateft  eftate  muft  at  length  be  wafte4 
by  him,  who  will  be  at  no  trouble  in  the 
management  of  it,  who  cannot  torment  his 
brains  with  examining  accounts,  and  regu- 
lating ihe  various  articles  of  a  large  expence. 
Whole  power  is  fo  eftablilbed  that  the  pre- 
fer vatiun  of  it  coils  him  not  much  folicitude 
— many  anxious  thoughts ;  and  compels  him 
not  to  mortify  himfelf  in  numerous  inftances  ? 
This  is  the  cafe  of  them  whom  ov-t-  ejleem  the 
moft  fortunate  of  their  kind.  As  to  the 
generalit}',  how  difficult  do  they  find  the 
acquifition  of  the  meaheft  of  thefe  advan- 
tages ?  What  years  of  diligence  does  it  coft 
them  to  raife  but  a  m.oderate  fortune  ?  Vaft 
numbers  we  find  ftruggling  throughout  their 
lives  for  a  bare  fupport. 

The  chief  bleliings  of  life — the  goods 
moft  worthy  our  purfuit,  are  not  ovXy  fir 
ihe  moft  part,  but  altogether,  the  fruits  of 
long  and  unv.-earied  endeavours  after  them. 
Where  is  the  very  ufeful  art  that  can  be 
learned  without  a  clofe  and  tedious  appli- 
cation— that  we  can  make  any  tolerable 
progrefs  in,  before  many  of  our  days  are 
palled?  How  much,  and  what  an  attentive 
txp,-rlence — what  rep-'ated  obffrvntions,and 
hov/  exaft  a  rcafoning  upon  them,  are 
neceflary  to  form  us  to  any  degree  of  wif- 
dom?  duly  to  regulate  our  pafiions — to 
have  them  under  command — rightly  dire>.^- 
ed,  and  more  or  iefs  warm  proportionably 
to  the  influence  their  objeft  has  upon  our 
happinefs,  will  coft  us,  as  every  one  is  fen- 
fiblv.',  a  watchfulnefs  and  care  of  fuch  con- 
tinuance, as  is  fubmitted  to  by  k\w  even  of 
thofe,  who  beft  know  how  far  it  would  be 
overpaid  by  the  good  it  purchafes. 

If  then  we  pay  fo  dear  for  every  fatif- 
faftion  we  now  e'njo}^ — if  there  be  nothing 
defirable  or.  earth  but  what  has  its  price  of 
labour  fet  upon  it,  and  what  is  m.oft  defir^ 
able  comes  to  us  by  the  mo(l  labour ;  who 
in  his  wits  can  believe  that  happinefs  far 
exceeding  the  utmoft  in  our  prelent  ftatc, 
will  at  length  be  our  portion  v.dthout  any 
folicitude  we  need  be  at  about  it — without 
anv  qualifications  we  have  to  acquire  in  orr 
der  to  it — without  any  pains  we  are  to  take 
after  it?  Nothing  in  Paganifm  ox  Mahom.- 
medijm,  nothing  in  Popery  is  fo  abfurd  as 
this  fuppofition. 

There  is  an  uniformity  in  all  tlie  pro^ 
M  4  ceedlncs 
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ceedings  of  God.  As  they  are  all  grounded 
on  an  unerring  wifdom,  they  muft  teftify 
their  correfpondence  to  it,  hy  what  they 
have  to  each  other :  and  fo  we  find  they  do 
in  all  cafes  wherein  we  can  fathom  them. 
We  know  not,  indeed,  in  ivhat  tuay  we  are 
to  be  made  happy  in  another  life  ;  but  tvith 
n.vhat  our  being  fo  is  connefted — on  <what  it 
muft  depend,  we  are  fufficiently  inftrufted. 
The  means  of  making  ourfelves  thus  happy 
which  are  put  in  our  power,  plainly  teach, 
that  by  their  ufe  it  muft  be  effefted.  Leffer 
goods,  derived  to  us  only  by  our  care  and 
induftry,  demonftrate  how  we  are  to  fecure 
greater.  The  chief  bleftings,  that  are  now 
within  our  reach,  being  never  vouchfafed 
but  to  our  extraordinary  efforts — to  our  moft 
earneft  endeavours  to  gain  them,  lead  us  to 
the  fulleft  convidlion,  that  the  fame  muft 
be  the  condition  of  whatever  enjoyments  we 
can  promife  ourfelves  after  our  death — that 
they  will  only  be  the  reward  of  the  diligence 
with  which  they  have  been  fought — of  the 
difficulties  their  purfuit  has  occaiioned  us. 

The  Atheift  himfelf — he  who  having  no 
views  beyond  this  world,  gives  his  lufts 
their  full  range  in  it,  afts  with  abundantly 
more  fenfe  and  confiftency,  than  he  who, 
full  of  the  hopes  of  immortality,  yet  con- 
fults  his  humour  or  his  eafe,  his  pleafure  or 
his  profit,  regardlefs  of  any  undcrftanding 
he  has  to  improve,  or  any  progrefs  in  vir- 
tue he  has  to  make.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
that  fo  much  connrm.s  the  irreligious  man 
in  his  bad  principles,  as  his  obferving  this 
ccnduft  in  them  who  profefs  to  believe  a 
God  and  another  life.  He  thinks,  and,  I 
muft  own,  but  too  juftly,  that  it  is  the  fame 
thing  not  to  be  iniluenced  by  fuch  a  belief, 
and  not  to  have  it — that  it  is  even  much 
more  reafcnable  to  give  up  ail  expeftations 
of  future  happinefs,  than  to  expect  it,  and 
yet  do  nothing  in  order  to  it — do  nothing 
that  can  appear  at  all  qualifying  us  for,  or 
entitling  us  to  it:  in  a  word,  he  rightly 
thinks  that,  fuppofing  there  be  a  God  of 
that  perfeft  juftlce  and  wifdom  which  he  is 
reprefented,  he  cannot  make  any  difference 
hereafter  between  them  who  have  abfolutely 
denied  his  juftice — his  wifdom — nay  his 
very  being,  and  them  who,  with  all'  their 
acknowledgments  of  him  and  his  perfeftions, 
would  yet  never  facrifice  any  of  their  in- 
chnations  to  him — would  not  be  at  any 
pains  to  knov/  his  will,  or,  if  they  did 
know  it,  would  only  fo  far  obey  it,  as  it 
was  agreeable  to  their  own. 

I  hardly  can  quit  this  fubjeC>,  So  great 
is  the  dangcr~fo  certain,  I  may  fay,  is  the 


mifchief  of  perfuading  ourfelves,  that  an 
eternal  happinefs  will  recompence  the  little 
we  do  to  fecure  it,  that  1  fcarcely  know 
when  I  have  faid  enough  to  evince  what 
conduft  alone  it  can  reward. 

As  the  vifible  world  is  the  only  univerfal 
guide  to  our  conjeftures  on  the  invifible, 
and  therein,  as  I  have  obferved,  the  method 
of  Providence  in  difpenfing  its  bleffing,  is 
manifeft  to  every  eye ;  .all  thofe  which  can 
moft  engage  our  wifhes  depending  wholly 
on  what  we  do  to  obtain  them :  as,  like- 
wife,  whether  we  confider  the  wifdom  of 
God,  or  his  truth,  or  his  juftice,  they  all 
concur  in  teaching  us  this  leffon,  that  an 
ever- continuing  felicity  can  only  be  prepared 
for  a  diftinguifhed  virtue. 

As  things,  I  fav,  are  thus,  may  it  not 
properly  be  aflced.  What  can  it  be  that  fo 
ftrangely  infatuates  us— that  poflJefies  us 
with  hopes  fo  extravagantly  abfurd — that 
makes  a  purfuit  fo  lazy  and  remifs,  which 
ought  to  be  fo  vigorous  and  uninterrupted  ? 
I  know  not  what  this  poflibly  can  be,  but, 
either,  the  numbers  that  countenance  our 
prafcice,  or,  the  reliance  we  have  on  the 
Deity's  unbounded  goodnefs. 

As  to  the  former,  how  little  ftrefs  we 
fhould  lay  on  numbers,  will  be  evident  from 
thefe  four  confidcrations. 

Firft,  They,  who  in  ex^ery  age,  are  moft 
commended  for  their  wifdom  and  prudence, 
never  take  the  multitude  for  their  pattern  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  conftantly  live  in  a 
direct  oppofiticn  to  its  praftices,  and  dif- 
fuade  all,  to  whom  they  are  well-wifhers, 
from  them. 

Secondly,  Thofe  follies  and  vices,  which 
are  the  reproach  of  numbers,  are  not  there- 
fore the  lefs  mifchievous  in  their  confe- 
quences.  The  increafing  multitudes  of  the 
lewd  and  drunken  do  not,  in  an}-  inftance, 
occafion  lewdnefs  and  drunkennefs  to  have 
more  favourable  circumftances  attending 
them,  either  with  refpeft  to  the  perfons,  or 
the  pofterity  of  the  guilty  :  and  if  God  be, 
in  no  inftance,  more  favourable  to  the  vici- 
ous in  this  world,  becaufe  of  their  numbers ; 
we  have  hence  too  fad  a  proof  that  th.ey 
have  not  the  leaft  ground  to  expetl  he  fhouid 
be  fo  in  the  next. 

Thirdly,  What  we  call  great  numbers, 
are,  probably  in  refped  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion of  rational  beings,  extremely  few ; 
perhaps  no  more  than  fome  few  grains  of 
fand,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  amazing  heaps 
that  fpread  the  defarts  of  the  earth,  and 
fhores  of  the  ocean,  Suppofmg,  therefore, 
ail  ofienders  among  the  human  kind,  pu- 
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niflied  by  God  according  to  their  deferts ; 
that  punifliment  might  be  making  examples 
of  a  very  fmall,  of  the  very  fmalleft  part  of 
his  creatures,  for  the  good  of  the  reft — for 
preferving  innumerable  millions — an  infinite 
race  in  their  due  obedience. 

Fourthly,  An  eftablilhed  order  taking 
place  in  all  the  works  of  God  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  ;  every  thing  in  the  natural 
world  being  fubjefted  to  certain  laws ;  and 
in  the  moral  world,  good  having  ftill  a 
tendency  to  produce  good,  nor  ever  failing 
to  do  it,  unlefs  from  fome  accidental  hind- 
rances; and  evil,  when  things  are  in  tlieir 
proper  courfe,  producing  evil;  we  have 
very  ftrong  reafon  to  believe,  that  an  un- 
changeable God — he  whofe  wifdom  uniform- 
ly difplays  itfelf — has  fixed  things  thus,  that 
thus  they  will  proceed  to  all  eternity ;  good 
following  from  good,  evil  from  evil ;  with 
this  difference  alone,  with  refpeft  to  us,  in 
another  ilate,  that  all  hindrances  of  the 
natural  confequcnces  of  things  will  there  be 
removed — nothing  will  prevent  the  virtuous 
man's  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  virtue,  nor 
will  any  thing  hinder  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
mal  efFefts  of  vice  from  being  felt  by  them, 
who  have  here  allowed  themfelves  in  it. 
And,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  probable,  it  is  then  quite  clear,  that 
all  the  hopes  of  the  guilty  from  their  num- 
bers muft  be  utterly  vain — that  it  would  be 
full  as  reafonable  to  think  a  plague,  could 
not  be  a  dangerous  diftemper,  becaufe  it  is 
fo  infeftious  an  one  ;  as  to  think  that  we 
fhall  be  fafe  ainidft  our  crimes,  becaufe  of 
the  multitude  that  fhare  them. 

With  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
how  groundlefs  our  reliance  muil  be  upon 
it,  when  we  aft  contrary  to  the  ends  for 
which  we  were  made — when  we  negleft  our 
opportunities,  and  abufe  our  capacities,  will, 
J.  hope,  be  fufhciently  plain  to  us,  if  w-e 
attend  to  the  following  Ihort  remarks. 

1.  We  afcribe  goodnefs  to  God  as  a  per- 
feftion  ;  but  nothing  can  be  a  perfection  in 
him,  which  has,  morally  fpeaking,  a  necef- 
fary  tendency  to  make  his  creatures  lefs  per- 
fect— iefs  careful  toanfwer  the  ends  of  their 
creation ;  and  this  the  divine  goodnefs  would 
certainly  do,  if  it  were  indeed  fuch  as  allow- 
ed us  nothing  to  fear,  though  we  negleded 
to  ufe  rightly  the  abilities  and  opportunities 
afforded  us. 

2.  As  God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world 
^is  acknowledged  fo  by  all  who  own  his 
being;  we  muft,  therefore,  confider  his 
goodnefs,  as  that  of  a  governor,  or  as  con- 
fident with,  and  agreeable  to,  a  wife  go- 


vernment: but  can  this  be  faid  of  his 
goodnefs,  if  it  exempt  from  all  punilhment 
our  wilful  and  continued  difobedience  to  his 
laws,  and  thereby  encourage  us  to  difobej 
them  ? 

3.  One  attribute  or  perfeftion  of  the 
Deity  cannot  clafh  with  another :  his  good- 
nefs, for  inftance,  with  his  juftice;  but  the 
punifhment  of  evil  is  as  much  a  part  of 
juftice,  as  the  rewarding  of  good.  To  treat 
evil,  as  if  it  were  not  evil,  can  neitlier  be 
agreeable  to  juftice  or  truth ;  and  this  would 
be  the  cafe — evil  would  be  regarded  as  if  it 
were  not  evil,  did  the  goodnefs  of  God  fo 
favour  the  wilful  offender,  that  his  crimes 
would  never  receive  their  defert. 

4.  To  reftrain  evil,  to  obftruft  its  pro- 
grefs,  muft  be  the  care  of  a  good  Gover- 
nor, nay  would  be  the  furcft  proof  of  his 
goodnefs.  To  punifh,  therefore,  fuch  as 
aft  contrary  to  the  law  of  their  nature- 
contrary  to  the  well-being  of  fociety,  and 
therein  contrary  to  their  own  and  the  com- 
mon happinefs,  is  not  only  a  part  of  juftice, 
but  e\en  of  goodnefs  itfelf.  We  could  not 
confider  God  as  good,  had  he  not  properly- 
guarded  againft  his  creatures  corrupting 
themfelves,  and  againft  that  corruption  ex- 
tending itfelf:  and  what  are  the  discourage- 
ments to  this,  but  in  the  way  of  punifh- 
ment— but  by  the  fufferings  the  guilty  have 
to  fear  ?  The  more  there  are  who  aft  in 
defiance  of  thefe  fufferings,  the  more  necef- 
fary  it  becomes  to  inflift  them  ;  and  offenders 
can  liave  no  reafon  to  think  that  the  mercy 
of  God  will  fpare  them,  when  the  greateil 
mercy  is  fiievvn  in  obviating  the  mifchief  of 
fuch  examples,  by  treating  them  according 
to  what  they  have  deferved. 

Let  us  behold  the  goodnefs  of  God  in 
this  light,,  and  this  is  that  in  which  we 
ought  to  fee  it — this  is  its  true  reprefenta- 
tion  ;  and  thus  feen,  it  cannot  but  convince 
us  how  impoffible  it  is  that  \vc  fliould  have 
any  thing  to  hope  after  a  life  unprofitably, 
vainly  fpent — how  much  fuch  a  life  has 
ncceitarily  to  fear.  Deciu  Bolton. 

§  153.  ECONOMY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 
Part  T.  Duties  that  relate  to  Man,  confldcred 
as  an  individual — the  Pajfions — Woman — 
Conjangninity,  or  natural  relations — Provi- 
dence, or  the  accidental  difference  in  ?ne?i — 
the  Social  Duties — Religion. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Bow  down  your  heads  unto   the  duft,  O 
ye  inhabitants  of  earth !  be  fileut  and  re- 
ceive 
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ceive  v.  ith  reverence,  inftruftion  from  on 
high. 

V^'herefoever  the  fun  doth  fliine,  wherc- 
foever  the  wind  doth  blow,  wherefoever 
there  is  an  ear  to  hear,  and  a  mind  to  con- 
ceive ;  there  let  the  precepts  of  life  be  made 
known,  let  the  maxims  ot  truth  be  honoured 
and  obeyed. 

All  things  proceed  from  God.  His 
power  is  unbounded,  his  wifdom  is  from 
eternity,  and  his  goodnefs  endureth  tor 
ever. 

He  fitteth  on  his  throne  in  the  centre, 
and  the  breath  of  his  mouth  giveth  life  to 
the  world. 

He  toucheth  the  ftars  with  his  finger,  and 
they  run  their  courfe  rejoicing. 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  he  walketh 
abroad,  and  performetli  his  will  through  all 
the  regions  of  unlimited  fpace. 

Order,  and  grace,  and  beauty,  fpring 
from  his  hand. 

■"I'ho  voice  of  wifdom  fpeaketh  in  all  his 
works ;  but  the  human  uaderllanding  com- 
prehendeth  it  not. 

The  Ihadow  of  knowledge  paffeth  over 
the  mind  of  man  as  a  dream  ;  he  feeth  as 
in  the  dark  ;  he  reafoneth,  and  is  deceived. 


haft  weighed  thy  words,  and  exarnined  the 
tendency  of  every  ftep  thou  flialt  take ;  fo 
fhall  difgrace  fly  far  from  thee,  and  in  thy 
houfe  ilialj  fhame  be  a  ftranger;  repentance 
fnail  not  vifit  thee,  nor  forrow  dwell  upon 
thy  cheek. 

The  tlioughtlefs  man  bridleth  not  his 
tongue;  he  fpeaketh  at  random,  and  is 
entangled  in  the  fooliilmefs  of  his'  own 
words. 

As  one  that  runneth  in  hafte,  and  leapeth 
over  a  fence,  may  fall  into  a  pit  on  the 
other  fide,  which  he  doth  not  fee ;  fo  is  the 
man  that  plungcth  fuddenly  into  any  action, 
before  lie  hath  confidered  the  confei^uenccs 
thereof. 

Hearken  therefore  unto  the  voice  of  con- 
fideration ;  her  words  are  the  words  of  wif- 
dom, and  her  paths  Ihall  lead  thee  to  fafety 
and  truth. 

2.       Mo  D  E  S  T  Y. 

Who  art  thou,  O  man !  that  prefumeft 
on  thine  own  wifdom  ?  or  why  doll  thou 
va;mt  th}^felf  on  thine  own  acquirements  ? 

The  tirft  ftep  towards  being  wife,  is  to 
know  that  thou  art  ignorant ;  and  if  thou 
wouldft  not  be  efteemed  tbolifli  in  the  judg- 


But  the  wifdom  of  God  is  as  the  light  of    nunt  of  others,  caft  off  the  folly  of  bein 

wife  in  thine  own  conceit. 

As  a  plain  garment  beft  adorneth  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  fo  a  decent  behaviour  is  the 
greateft  ornament  of  v/ifdom. 

The  fpeech  of  a  modeft  man  giveth  luftre 
to  truth,  and  the  diflidence  of  his  words 
abfolveth  his  error. 

He  relicth  not  on  his  own  wifdom ;  he 


heaven ;  he  reafoneth  not ;  his  mind  is  the 
fountain  of  truth. 

Juiticeand  mercy  wait  before  his  throne; 
ben;;vohnce  and  love   enlighten  his  coun- 


tenance ior  ever. 

Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  in  glory  ? 
Who  in  power  fnall  contend  with  the  Al- 
mighty ?  Hath  he  any  equal  in  wifdom? 

Can  any  in   goodnefs  be  compared   unto    weigheth  the  councils  of  a  friend,  and  re 
him  ? 


He  it  is,  O  man  !  who  hath  created  thee  : 
thy  ftation  on  e,arth  is  fixed  by  his  appoint- 
ment :  the  powers  of  thy  mind  are  the  gift 
of  his  goodnefs ;  the  wonders  of  thy  frame 
are  the  work  of  his  hand. 

Hear  then  his  voice,  for  it  is  gracious ; 
^nd  he  that  obeyeth,  ftiall  eftablifn  his  foul 
in  peace. 

DUTIES  that  relate  to  MAN.  confidered 
as  an  Individual. 


I.    Consideration. 

Pommune   with   thyfelf,    O    man 
confider  wherefore  thou  wert  made. 

Contemplate  th}'  powers,  contemplate  thy 
wants  and  thy  conncftiors ;  fo  fr.alt  thou 
difcoyer  the  duties*  of  life,  and  be  direfled 
in  all  thy  vv-ays. 

Procee[i  not  to  fpcak  or  aft,  before  thou 


ceiveth  the  benefit  thereof. 

He  turneth  away  liis  ear  from  his  own 
praife,  and  believeth  it  not ;  he  is  the  laft 
in  difcovering  his  own  perfeftions,     . 

Yet  as  a  veil  addeth  to  beauty,  fo  arc  his 
virtues  fct  off  by  the  lliade  which  his  mo- 
defty  cafteth  upon  them. 

But  behold  the  vain  man,  and  obferve  the 
arrogant :  he  clotheth  himfelf  in  rich  attire ; 
he  walketh  in  the  public  ftreet ;  he  cafteth 
round  his  eyes,  and  courteth  obfervation. 

He  toiTeth  up  his  head,  and  overlooktth 
the  poor ;  he  treateth  his  inferiors  with  in^ 
folence,  and  his  fuperiors  in  return  look 
and    down  on  his  pride  and  folly  with  laughter. 

He  defpifeth  the  judgment  of  others ;  he 
relieth  on  his  own  opinion,  and  is  con- 
founded. 


He  is  puffed  up  v/ith  the  vanity  of  his 
imag-ination ;  his  delight  is  to  hear  and  to 


fpe^k  of  himfelf  all  the  day  long. 


He 
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He  fwalloweth  with  greedinefs  his  own 
praifc,  arid  the  flatterer  in  return  eateth  him 
up. 

3.    AprLICATION. 

Since  the  days  that  are  paft  are  gone  for 
ever,  and  thole  that  are  to  come  may  not 
come  to  thee ;  it  behoveth  thee,  O  man  !  to 
employ  the  prefent  time,. without  regretting 
the  lofs  of  that  which  is  paft,  or  too  much 
depending  on  that  which  is  to  come. 

This  inftant  is  thine :  the  next  is  in  the 
womb  of  futurity,  and  thou  knoweft  not 
what  it  may  bring  forth. 

Whatfoever  thou  refolveft  to  do,  do  it 
quickly.  Defer  not  till  the  evening  what 
the  morning  may  accomplifh. 

Idlenefs  is  the  parent  of  want  and  of 
pain  ;  but  the  labour  of  virtue  bringeth  forth 
pleafure. 

The  hand  of  diligence  defeateth  want ; 
profperity  and  fuccefs  are  the  induftrious 
man  s  attendants. 

Who  is  he  that  hath  acquired  wealth, 
that  hath  rifen  to  power,  that  hath  clothed 
himfelf  with  honour,  that  is  fpoken  ot  in 
the  city  with  praife,  and  that  ftandeth  before 
the  king  in  his  council  ?  Even  he  that  hath 
fhut  out  idlenefs  from  his  houfe;  and  hath 
faid  unto  Sloth,  Thou  art  mine  enemy. 

He  rifeth  up  early,  and  lieth  down  late  ; 
he  exercifeth  his  mind  with  contemplation, 
and  his  body  with  adion,  and  preferveth  the 
health  of  both. 

The  flothful  man  is  a  burden  to  himfelf; 
his  hours  hang  heavy  on  his  head  ;  he  loiter- 
etli  about,  and  knoweth  not  v/hat  he  would 
do.   _ 

His  days  pafs  away  like  the  fhadow  of  a 
cloud,  and  heleaveth  behind  him  no  mark  for 
rv-membrance. 

His  body  is  difeafed  for  want  of  exercife ; 
he  wifheth  for  attion,  but  hath  not  pou'er  to 
move ;  his  mind  is  in  darknefs ;  his  thoughts 
are  confufed;  he  longeth  for  knowledge,  but 
hath  no  application. 

He  would  eat  of  the  almond,  but  hateth 
the  trouble  of  breaking  its  fhell. 

His  houfe  is  in  diforder,  his  fervants  are 
wafteful  and  riotous,  and  he  runneth  on 
towards  ruin ;  he  feeth  it  with  his  eyes,  he 
heareth  it  with  his  ears,  he  Ihaketh  his  head, 
and  wifheth,  but  hath  no  refolution;  till  ruin 
Cometh  upon  him  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
fhame  and  repentance  defccnd  with  him  to 
the  grave. 

4.  Emulation. 
If  thy  foul  thirfteth  for  honour,  if  thy 
ear  hath  any  pleafure  in  the  voice  of  praife. 


raife  thyfelf  from  the  duft  whereof  thou  art 
made,  and  exalt  thy  aim  to  fpmething  that 
is  praife-worthy. 

The  oak  that  now  fpreadeth  its  branches 
towards  the  heavens,  was  once  but  an  acorn 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Endeavour  to  be  firft  in  thy  calling,  what- 
ever it  be  ;  neither  let  any  one  go  before 
thee  in  well  doing ;  neverthelefs,  do  not  envy 
the  merits  of  another ;  but  improve  thine 
own  talents. 

Scorn  alfo  to  deprefs  thy  competitor  hy 
any  dilhoneft  or  unworthy  method  :  ftriv'e 
to  raife  thyfelf  above  him  only  by  excelling 
him  ;  fo  fliall  thy  conteft  for  fuperiority  be 
crowned  with  honour,  if  not  with  fuccefs. 

By  a  virtuous  emulation,  the  fpirit  of  a 
man  is  exalted  within  him ;  he  panteth  after 
fame,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  racer  to  run  his 
courfe. 

He  rifeth  like  the  palm-tree  in  fpite  of 
oppreffion;  and  as  an  eagle  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven,  he  foareth  aloft,  and  iixcth 
his  eye  upon  the  glories  of  the  fun. 

The  examples  of  eminent  men  are  in  his 
vifions  by  night,  and  his  delight  is  to  follow 
them  all  the  day  long. 

He  formeth  great  defigns,  he  rejoiceth  in 
the  execution  thereof,  and  his  name  goeth 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

But  the  heart  of  the  envious  man  is  gall 
and  bitternefs :  liis  tongue  foitfcth  \'eri0iii  • 
the  fuCcefs  of  his  neighbuiiV  breaketh  his 
reft. 

He  fitteth  in  his  cell  r-pining,  and  the 
good  that  happeneth  to  another,  is  to  iiiia 
an  evil. 

Hatred  and  malice  feed  upon  his  heart, 
and  there  is  no  reft  in  him. 

He  feeleth  in  his  own  breaft  no  love  to, 
goodnefs,  and  therefore  belie veth  his  neighr 
hour  is  like  unto  himfelf. 

He  endeavours  to  depreciate  thofe  that 
excel  him,  and  putteth  an  evil  interpretation 
on  all  their  doings. 

He  lieth  on  the  watch,  and  meditates, 
mifchief ;  but  the  deteltation  of  man  purfu-' 
eth  him,  he  is  crulhed  as  a  fpider  in  his  own 
web. 

5.  Prudence. 

Hear  the  words  of  Prudence,  give  hcied 
unto  her  counfels,  and  ftore  thenV  in  thine 
heart :  her  maxims  are  Uiilverfal,  and  all  the 
virtues  lean  upon  her  :  ihe  is  the  guide  and 
miftrefs  of  human  life. 

Put  a  bridle  on  thy  tongue ;  fet  a  guard 
before  thy  lips,  left  the  words  of  thine  own 
mouth  deftrov  thy  peace. 

Let 
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tain  lot  of  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world. 

It  behoveth  thee,  therefore,  O  cliild  of 

hear   of  his   own   wfth  bitt'ernefs  of   calamity!    early   to  fortify  thy  n  ^d  with. 


Lef  him  that  fcofFeth  at  the  lame,  take 
care  that  he  halt  not  himfelf:  whofoever 
fjieaketh  of  another's  failings  with  pleafure, 

Ihall  hear   of  his   o^  .  ,       ,        -  .    n  r 

'^Q^xt.  courage  and  patience,  that  tnou  awyeft  fup- 

Of  much   fpeaking   cometh   repentance,  port,  with  a  becoming  refolution,  thy  allot- 
but  in  filence  is  fafety.  ted  portion  of  human  evil.     , 

A  talkative  man  is  a  nuifance  to  fociety ;        As  the  camel  beareth  labour,  and  heat,  and 

tBe  ear  is  fick  of  his  babbling,  the  torrent  of  hunger,  and  thirft,  through  defarts  of  fand, 

his  words  overv/xielmeth  converfation.  and  fainteth  not;  fo   the  fortitude  of  man 

Boaft  not  of  thyfelf,  for  it  Ihall  bring  fliall  fuftain  him  through  ail  perils.  f 

contempt  upon  thee;  neither  deride  another,        A  noble  fpirit  difdaineth  the  malice  ^' 


for  it  is  dangerous. 

A  bitter  jeft  is  the  poifon  of  friendfhip  ; 
and  he  that  cannot  reftrain  his  tongue,  fliall 
have  trouble. 

Furniih  thyfelf  with  the  proper  accommo- 
dations belonging  to  thy  condition;  yet 
fpend  not  to  the  utmoft  of  what  thou  canft 


afford,  that  the  providence  of  thy  youth  may    him^not 
be  a  comfort  to  thy  old  age. 

Let  thine  own  bufiuefs  engage  thy  atten- 
tion; leave  the  care  of  the  ftate  to  the  go- 
vernors thereof. 

Let  not  thy  recreations  be  expcnfive,  left 
the  pain  of  purchafing  them  exceed  the  plea- 
fure thou  haft  in  their  enjoyment. 
■  Neither  let  profperity  put  out  the  eyes  of 
circumfpeftion,  nor  abundance  cut  off  the 
hands  of  frugality:  he  that  too  much  indulg- 


fortune ;  his  greatnefs  of  foul  is  not  to  be 
caft  down. 

He  hath  not  fuftered  his  happinefs  to  de- 
pend on  her  fmiles,  and  therefore  with  her 
frowns  he  fliall  not  be  difmayed. 

As  a  rock  on  the  fea-fliore  he  ftandeth 
firm,  and  thedafliing  of  the  waves  difturbeth 


He  raifeth  his  head  like  a  tower  on  a  hill, 
and  the  arrows  of  fortune  drop  at  his  feet. 

In  the  inftant  of  danger  the  courage  of  his 
heart  fuftaineth  him  ;  and  the  fteadinefs  of 
his  mind  beareth  him  out. 

He  meeteth  the  evils  of  life  as  a  man  that 
goeth  forth  into  battle,  and  returneth  with 
vidtory  in  his  hand. 

Under  the  preiTure  of  misfortunes,  his 
calmnefs  alleviates  their  weight,  and  his  con- 


eth  in  the  fupcrfluities  of  life,  fliall  live  to    ftancy  fiiall  furmount  them, 
lament  the  want  of  its  neceffaries.  But  the  daftardly  fpirit  of  a  timorous  man 

From  the  experience  of  others,  do  thou    betrayeth  him  to  fliame. 

'■'"'''  ""  By  flirinking  under  poverty,  he  ftoopeth 
down  to  meannefs ;  and  by  tamely  bearing 
infults,  he  inviteth  injuries. 

As  a  reed  is  fliaken  with  a  breath  of  air,  fo 


learn  wifdom;  and  from  their  failings  cor- 
rect thine  own  faults. 

Truft  no  man  before  thou  haft_  tried  him ; 
yet  miftruft  not  without  reafon,  it  is  uncha- 
ritable. 

But  when  thou  haft  proved  a  m.an  to  be 
honeft,  lock  him  up  in  thine  heart  as  a.  trea- 
fureJ  regard  him  as  a  jewel  of  ineftimable 
price. 

Refufe  the  favours  of  a  mercenary  man ; 
the}^  will  be  a  fnare  unto  thee ;  thou  flialt  never 
be  quit  of  the  obligation. 

Ufe  not   to-day   what    to-morrow   may 


thefliadow  of  evil  maketh  him  tremble. 

In  the  hour  of  danger  he  is  embarraffed 
and  confounded ;  in  the  day  of  misfortune 
he  finketh,  and  defpair  overwhelmeth  his 
foul. 

7.  Contentment. 

Forget  not,  O  man!   that  thy  ftation  on 

earth   is  appointed   by  the  wifdom  of  the 

Eternal,  who  knoweth  thy  heart,  who  feeth 

want ;  neither  leave  that  to  hazard  v/hich    the  vanity  of  all  thy  wiflies,  and  who  often, 

forefight  may  provide  for,  or  care  prevent.         in  mercy,  denieth  thy  requefts 


Yet  expeft  not  even  from  Prudence  infal- 
lible fuccefs;  for  the  day  knoweth  not  what 
the  night  may  bring  forth. 

The  fool  is  not  always  unfortunate,  nor 
the  wife  man  always  fucccfsful :  yet  never 
had  a  fool  a  thorough  enjoyment;  never  was 
a  wife  man  wholly  unhappy. 

6.  Fortitude. 

Perils,  and  misfortunes,  and  want,  and 
pain,  and  injury,  are  mois  or  lefs  the  cer- 


Yet  for  all  rcafonable  defires,  for  all  honeft 
endeavours,  his  benevolence  hath  eftabliflied, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  a  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

The  uneafinefs  thou  feeleft,  the  misfor- 
tunes thou  bewaileft,  behold  the  root  from 
v/hence  they  fpring !  even  thine  own  folly, 
thine  own  pride,  thine  own  diftempered 
fancy. 

jVlurmur  not  therefore  at  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  God,  but  corrcd  thine  ov.'n  h.eart  : 

neither 
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ne.  cher  fay  within  thyfelf,  If  I  had  wealth 
or  power,  or  leifure,  1  fliould  be  happy ;  for 
know',  they  all  briiig  to  their  feveral  poffef- 
fors  th''  •  peculiar  inconv'cuiences. 

The  _^  nor  man  feeth  not  the  vexations 
and  anxieties  of  the  rich,  he  feeleth  not 
the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  power, 
neither  knoweth  he  the  wearifomenefs  .of 
kifure ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  he  replneth 
at  his  own  lot. 

But  envy  not  the  appearance  of  happlnefs 
'n  any  man,  for  thou  knovveft  not  his  fecret 
I  •  riefs. 

]  ■  To  be  fatisfied  with  a  little  Is  the  greateft 
wifdom  ;  and  he  that  increafeth  his  riches, 
;  increafeth  his  cares  :  but  a  contented  mind 
'  is  a  hidden  treafure,  and  trouble  findeth  it 
not. 

I  Yet  If  thou  fufFereft  not  the  allurements  of 
(fortune  to  rob  thee  of  juftice  or  temperance, 
I  or  charity,  or  modefty ,  even  riches  themfelves 
1  fhall  not  make  thee  unhappy. 

But  hence  (halt  thou  learn,  that  the  cup 
i  of  felicity,  pure  and  unmixed.  Is  by  no  means 
I  a  draught  for  mortal  man. 

Vircue  is  the  race  which  God  hath  fet  him 
I  to  run,  and  happlnefs  the  god,  which  none 
lean  arrive  at  till  he  hath  finilhed  his  courfe, 
and  received  his  crown  in  the  manfions  of 
eternity. 

8.  Temperance. 
The  neareft  approach  thou  canft  make  to 
happlnefs  on  this  fide  the  grave,  is  to  enjoy 
from  heaven  underftanding  and  health. 

Thefe  ble/Tmgs  If  thou  polTeffeit,  and 
wouldft  prcferve  to  old  age,  avoid  the  al- 
lurements of  voluptuoufnefs,  and  fly  from 
her  temptations. 

When  ilie  fpreadeth  her  delicacies  on  the 
board,  when  her  wine  fparkleth  in  the  cup, 
when  fhe  fmileth  upon  thee,  and  perfuadeth 
thee  to  be  joyful  and  happy ;  then  Is  the 
hour  of  danger,  then  let  Reafon  ftand  firmly 
on  her  guard. 

For  if  thou  hearkeneft  unto  the  words 
of  her  adverfary,  thou  art  deceived  and  be- 
1  trayed, 

■  Tlie  joy  which-  (he  promlfeth,  changeth  to 
jinadnefs,  and  her  enjoyments  lead  on  to  dlf- 
j  cafes  and  death. 

I  Look  round  her  board;  caft  thine  eyes 
jupon  her  guefts,  and  obfervethofe  who  have 
I  been  allured  by  her  fmiles,  who  have  lifliened 
jto  her  temptations. 

Are  they  not  meagre  ?  are  they  not  llckly  ? 
are  they  not  fpiritlefs  ? 

Their  fhort  hours  of  jollity  and  riot  are 
jfoUowed  by  tedious  days  of  pain  and  dejec- 
llion.    She  hath  debauched  and  palled  their 


i 


appetites,  that  they  have  no  relifli  for  their 
niceft  dainties  :  her  votaries  are  become  her 
vidims;  the  juft  and  natural  confequence 
which  God  hath  ordained.  In  the  conftltu- 
tion  of  things,  for  the  puniihment  of  thofc 
who  abufe  his  gifts. 

But  who  Is  Ihe  that  with  graceful  fteps,and 
with  a  lively  air,  trips  over  yonder  plain  ? 

The  rofe  blufheth  on  her  cheeks,  the 
fweetnefs  of  the  morning  breatheth  from 
her  lips ;  joy,  tempered  with  innocence  and 
modelty,  fparkleth  in  her  eyes,  and  from 
the  chearfulnefs  of  her  heart  flie  fingeth  as 
fhe  walks. 

Her  name  is  Health ;  Ihe  Is  the  daughter 
of  Exerclfe  and  Temperance;  their  fons 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  northern  re- 
gions. 

They  are  brave,  aftive,  and  lively,  and 
partake  of  all  the  beauties  and  virtues  of 
their  filter. 

Vigour  ftrlngeth  their  nerves,  ftrength 
dwelleth  in  their  bones,  and  labour  is  their 
delight  all  the  day  long. 

T'he  employments  of  their  father  excite 
their  appetites,  and  the  repafts  of  their  mother 
refrelh  them. 

To  coimbat  the  paffions  is  their  delight ;  to 
conquer  evil  habits  their  glory. 

Their  pleafures  are  moderate,  and  there- 
fore they  endure  ;  their  repofe  is  Ihort,  but  ** 
found  and  undifturbed. 

Their  blood  Is  pure,  their  minds  are  fe- 
rene,  and  the  phylician  findeth  not  the  way 
to  their  habitations. 

But  fafety  dwelleth  not  with  the  fons  of 
men,  neither  is  fecurity  found  within  their 
gates. 

Behold  them  expofed  to  new  dangers 
from  without,  while  a  traitor  within  lurketh 
to  betray  them. 

Their  health,  their  ftrength,  their  beauty 
and  aftivlty,  have  raifed  defire  in  the  bofom 
of  lafclidous  love. 

She  ftandeth  In  her  bower,  fhe  courteth 
their  regard,  fhe  fpreadeth  her  temptations. 

Her  limbs  are  foft  and  delicate ;  her  attire 
is  loofe  and  inviting.  Wantonuefs  fpeaketh 
in  her  eyes,  and  on  her  bofom  fits  tempta- 
tion. She  beckoneth  them  with  her  finger, 
fhe  wooeth  them  with  her  looks,  and  by'^the 
fmoothnefs  of  lier  tongue,  fhe  cndeavourcth 
to  deceive. 

Ah!  fly  from  her  allurements,  flop  thy 
ears  to  her  enchanting  words.  If  thou' 
meetefl  the  langulfhing  of  her  eyes;  If  thou 
heareil  the  foftnefs  of  her  voice ;  'if  fhe  cafteth 
her  arms  about  thee,  fhe  bindeth  thee  m 
chains  for  ever. 

Shame 
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Shame  followeth,  and  difeafe,  and  want,  nual  noife  of  mirth  and  exultation  that  iflueth 

and  care,'  and  repentance.  ^rom  it. 

Enfeebled  bv  dalliance,  with  luxury  pam-  ^^he  miftrefs  ftandeth  at  the  door,  and 

pered,  and  foftened  by  lloth,  ftrength  Ihall  calleth  aloud  to  all  that  pafs  by  ;   fhe  ftng- 

Ibrfake  thy  limbs,  and  health  thy  conftitu-  eth  and  fhouteth,    and   laugheth   without 

tion  :  thy  days  fhall  be  few,  and  thofe  inglo-  ceafing. 

rious ;  thy  griefs  fliall  be  many,  yet  meet  with  She  inviteth  them  to  go  in  and  tafte  the 

no  compafTion.  plcafures    of  life,   which  (he  telleth   them 

are  no  where  to  be  found  but  beneath  her 

But  enter  not  thou  into  her  gate  ;  neither 
aflbciate  thyfelf  with  thofe  who  frequent  her 

I.  Hope  ^W  Fear.  ^°':L^^-             .               '                           , 

1  hey  call  themlelves  the  Ions  of  Joy ;  they 

The  promifes  of  hope  are  fweeter  than  laugh  and  feem  delighted  :  but  madnefs  and 

rofes  in  the  bud,  and  far  more  flattering  to  folly  are  in  all  their  doings, 

expeftation  ;  but  the  threatenings  of  fear  are  They  are  linked  with  mifchief  hand  in 

a  terror  to  the  heart.  hand,    and    their  fteps  lead  down  to  evil. 

iSJeverthelefs,  let  not  hope  allure,  nor  fear  Dangers  befet  them  round  about,  and  the 

deter  thee  from  doing  that  which  is  right ;  fo  pit  of  deftrudion   yawneth   beneath    their 

fhalt  thou  be  prepared  to  meet  all  events  with  feet, 

an  equal  mind.  _    Look  now  on  the  other  fide,  and  behold. 

The  terrors  even  of  death  are  no  terrors  in  that  vale,  overfhadowed  with  trees,  and 

to  the  good ;  he  that  committeth  no  evil  hid  from  the  fight  of  men,  the  habitation 

hath  nothing  to  fear.  of  Sorrow. 


In  all  thy  undertakings,  let  a  reafonable 
affurance  animate  thy  endeavours;  if  thou 
defpaireft  of  fuccefs,  thou  Ihalt  not  fuc- 
ceed. 

Terrify  not  thy  foul  with  vain  fears,  nei- 
ther let  thy  heart  fink  within  thee  from  the 
phantoms  of  imagination. 

From  fear  proceedeth  misfortune ;  but  he 
that  hopeth,  helpeth  himfelf. 


Her  bofom  heaveth  with  fighs,  her 
mouth  is  filled  with  lamentation  ;  flie  de- 
lighteth  to  dwell  on  the  fubjeft  of  human 
mifer}^ 

She  looketh  on  the  common  accidents  of 
life  and  weepeth  ;  the  weaknefs  and  wicked- 
nefs  of  man  is  the  theme  of  her  lips. 

All  nature  to  her  teemeth  with  evil, 
every  objeft    fhe   feeth  is  tinged  with  the 


As  the  oitrich  when  purfued,  hideth  his    gloom  ot  her. own  mind,  and  the  voice  of 
head,  but  forgetteth  his  body ;  fo  the  fears    complaint  faddeneth  her  dwelling  day  and 


of  a  coward  expofe  him  to  danger. 

If  thou  belie\-eil:  a  thing  impoffible,  thy 
defpondency  Ihall  make  it  fo;  but  he  that 
perfevereth,  fhall  overcome  all  difficulties. 

A  vain  hope  fiattcreth  the  heart  of  a  fool; 
but  he  that  is  wife  purfueth  it  not. 

In  all  thy  defires  let  reafon  go  along  with 
thee,  and  fix  not  thy  hopes  bejond  the  bounds 


nignt 

Come  not  near  her  cell ;  her  breath  is 
contagious ;  (he  will  blaft  the  fruits,  and 
wither  the  flov.'ers,  that  adorn  and  fweeten 
tl"i€  garden  of  life. 

Jn  avoiding  the  houfe  of  Joy,  let  not  thy  ■ 
feet  betray  thee  to  the  borders  of  this  difmal  1 
manfion ;  but  purfue  with  care  the  middle; 


of  probability  ;   fo  (hall  fuccefs  attend  thy    path,  which  fiiall  lead  thee  by  a  gentle  afcent 
"    "       ■  '  '  '     to  the  bower  of  Tranquillity. 

With  her  dwelleth  Peace,  with  her  dwell- 
eth  Safety  and  Contentment.  She  is  chearful ' 
but  not  gay ;  fhe  is  ferious,  but  not  grave ; 
flie  vieweth  the  joys  and  the  forrows  of  life 
\vith  an  equal  and  fteady  eye. 

From  hence,  as  from  an  eminence,  flialt 

thou  behold  the  folly  and  the  mifery  of  thoft, 

ho  led  by  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  take  up? 

ith  the  companions  of  Jollitjr 


undertakings,  thy  heart  (hall  not  be  vexed 
with  difappointment, 

2.  Joy  ajid  Grief. 

I,et  not  thy  mirth  be  fo  extravagant  as 
to  intoxicate  thy  mind,  nor  thy  forrow  fo 
heavy  as  to  dtprefs  cliy  heart.  This  world 
affoi'deth  no  good  fo  tranfporting,  nor  in- 
fiicteth  any  evil  fo  fevere,  as  fhould  raife 
thee  far  above,  or  fink  thee  much  beneath, 
the  balance  of  moderation. 


their  abode  w 

and  riotous  Mirth ;  or  infefted  with  Gloomi 
Lo  !  yonder  ftandeth  the  houfe  of  Joy.    nefs  and  Melancholy,  fpend  all  their  days  m 
It  is  painted  on  the  outfide,   and  looketh    complaining  of  the  woes  and  calamities  o% 
eav ;  thou  mayeft  know  it  from  the  conti-    hwuaa  life, 

2  Thau 
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Thou  {halt  view  them  both  with  pity, 
and  the  error  of  their  ways  fliall  keep  thy 
feet  from  ilraying. 

3.  Anger, 

As  the  whirlwind  in  its  furj'  teajreth  up 
trees,  and  deformeth  the  i'ace  of  nature,  or 
as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulfions  overturn- 
eth  u  hole  cities ;  fo  the  rage  of  an  angry  man 
throweth  inifchief  around  him.  Danger 
an  J  de*lrii(5tion  wait  on  liis  hand. 

But  confider,  and  forget  not  thine  own 
weaknefs ;  fo  flialt  thou  pardon  the  failings 
of  others. 

Indulge  not  thyfelf  in  the  pafllon  of  anger; 
it  is  whetting  a  fvvord  to  wound  thine  own 
breaft,  or  murder  thy  friend. 

If  thou  beared  flight  provocations  with 
patience,  ic  fl>all  be  imputed  unto  thee  for 
wifdom  :  and  if  thou  wipeft  them  from  thy 
remembrance,  thy  heart  Ihall  not  reproach 
^lee. 

Seeft  thou  not  that  the  angry  man  lofeth 
his  onderllanding  ?  Whilft  thou  art  yet  in 
thv  fenfes,  let  the  wrath  of  another  be  a 
leifon  to  thyfelf. 

Do  nothing  in  a  pafTion.  Why  wilt  thou 
put  to  fea  in  the  violence  of  a  ftorm? 

If  it  be  difficult  to  rule  thine  anger,  it  is 
wife  to  prevent  it :  avoid  therefore  al!  occa- 
fions  of  falling  into  wrath;  or  guard  thyfelf 
againft  them  whenever  they  occur. 

A  fool  is  provoked  with  infolent  fpeeches, 
but  a  wife  man  laugheth  them  to  fcorn. 

Harbour  not  revenge  in  thy  breaft,  k  will 
torment  thy  heart,  and  difcolour  its  belt  in- 
clinations. 

Be  al.vays  more  ready  to  forgive,  than  to 
return  an  injury  :  he  that  watches  for  an  op- 
portunity of  revenge,  lieth  in  wait  againlt 
liimfcif,  and  draweth  down  mifchief  on  his 
©v.-n  head. 

A  mild  anfwer  to  an  angry  man,  like  water 
call  upon  the  fire^  abateth  his  heat ;  and  from 
an  enemy  he  (hall  become  thy  friend. 

Confider  how  few  things  arc  worthy  of 
j  anger,  and  thou  wilt  wonder  that  any  but 
I  fools  Ihouid  be  wrath. 
I  In  folly  or  v.caknefs  it  always  beginneth; 
jbut  remember,  and  be  well  allured,  it  fcl- 
dom  concludeth  without  repentance. 
I  On  the  heels  of  folly  tieadcth  fhame;  at 
the  back  of  anger  ftandeth  remorfe. 

4.  Pity, 

AsblofToms  and  flowers  areftrewed  upon  the 
earth  by  the  hand  of  fpring,  as  the  kindnefs 
of  fumraer  produceth  in  perfedion  the 
bounties  of  harveft ;  fo  the  fmiks  of  pity 


ftied  blefTmgs  on  the  children  of  misfortune. 

_  He  who  pitieth  another,  recomniendeth 
himfcif;  but  he  who  is  without  compaflion, 
deferveth  it  not. 

The  butcher  rclenteth  not  at  the  bleating 
of  the  lamb;  neither  is  the  heart  of  the  cruel 
moved  with  diltrefs. 

But  the  tears  of  the  comp'affionate  are 
fu-eeter  than  dew  drops  falling  from  rofes  on 
the  bofoai  of  the  fpring. 

Shut  not  thine  ear"  therefore  againd  the 
cries  of  the  poor;  neither  harden  thine 
heart  againft  the  calamities  of  the  inno- 
cent.  ■ 

When  the  fatherlefs  call  upon  thee,  when 
the  widow's  heart  is  funk,  and  Hie  iraploreth 
thy  affiftance  with  tears  of  forrow ;  O  pity 
her  affliaion,  and  extend  thy  hand  to  thofe 
who  h.a\'e  none  to  help  them'. 

When  thou  feeft  the  naked  wanderer  of 
,the  -ftreet.  fai\ering  with  cold,  and  defti- 
tute  of  habitation  ;  let  bounty  open  thine 
heart,  let  the  wings  of  charity  fl-.clter  him 
from  death,  that  thine  own  foul  may  live. 

Whilft  the  poor  man  groaneth  on  the  bed 
of  ficknefs,  whilft  the  unfortunate  languifh  in 
the  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  or  the  hoary  head 
of  age  lifts  up  a  feeble  eye  to  thee  for  pity; 
O  how  canft  thou  riot  in  fuperfluous  enjoyl 
ments,  regardlefs  o£  their  wants,  unfeeling 
of  their  woes  !  * 

5.  Desire  afid  Love. 
Beware,  young  man,  beware  of  the  al- 
lurements  of    wantonnefs,  and  let  riot  the 
harlot    tempt    thee    to  excefs  in    her   de- 

llghtfe. 

The  madnefsof  defire  fhall  defeat  its  own 
purfuits;  from  the  blindnefs  of  its  rage  thou 
Ihalt  rufii  upon  deftruftion. 

Therefore  give  not  up  thy  heart  to  her 
fweet  enticements,  neither  fuffer  thy  foul  to 
be^enflayed  by  her  enchanting  delullons. 

The  fountain  of  health,  which  muft  fup- 
ply  the  ftream  of  pleafure,  fhall  quickly  be 
dried  up,  and  every  fpring  of  joy  ftiall  be 
cxhaufted. 

In  the  prime  of  thy  life  old  age  fhall 
overtake  thee ;  tliy  fun  ftiall  decline  in  the 
morning  of  thy  days. 

But  when  virtue  and  modefty  enlighten 
her  charms,  the  luftre  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man is  brighter  than  the  ftars  of  heaven, 
and  the  influence  of  her  power  it  is  in  vain 
to  refift. 

The  whitenefs  of  her  bofom  tranfcendeth 
the  lily ;  her  fmile  is  more  delicious  than  a 
garden  of  rofes. 

The  innocence  of  her  eye  is  like  tliat  of 
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the  turtle ;  fimplicity  and  truth  dwell  in  her 
heart. 

The  kifles  of  her  mouth  are  fweeter  than 
honey  ;  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  breathe  from 
her  lips. 

Shut  not  thy  bofom  to  the  tendernefs  of 
love;  the  purity  of  its  flame  Ihall  ennoble  thy 
heart,  and  foften  it  to  receive  the  faireft  im- 
preflions. 


WOMAN. 


Give  ear,  fair  daughter  of  love,  to  the 
inftrudions  of  prudence,  and  let  the  pre- 
cepts of  truth  fink  deep  in  thy  heart,  fo 
fhall  the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  luftre  to 
the  elegance  of  thy  form :  and  thy  beauty, 
like  the  rofe  it  refembleth,  Ihall  retain  its 
fweetnefs  when  its  bloom  is  withered.    ^ 

In  the  fpring  of  thy  youth,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  thy  days,  when  the  eyes  of  men  gaze 
on  thee  with  delight,  and  nature  whifpereth 
in  thine  ear  the  meaning  of  their  looks : 
ah  !  hear  with  caution  their  feducing  words; 
guard  well  thy  heart,  nor  liften  to  their  foft 
perfuaflons. 

Remember  that  thou  art  made  man's 
reafonable  companion,  not  the  Have  of  his 
pafTion  ;  the  end  of  thy  being  is  not  merely 
to  gratify  his  loofe  defire,  but  to  affiiniim 
in  the  toils  of  life,  to  footh  him  with  thy 
tendernefs,  and  recompence  his  care  with 
foft  endearments. 

Who  is  Ihe  that  winneth  the  heart  of  man, 
that  fubdueth  him  to  love,  and  reigneth  in 
his  breaft  ? 

Lo  !  yonder  (he  walketh  in  maiden  fweet- 
nefs, with  innocence  in  her  mind,  and  mo- 
defty  on  her  cheek. 

Her  hand  feeketh  employment,  her  foot 
delighteth  not  in  gadding  abroad. 

She  is  cloathed  with  neatnefs,  Ihe  is  fed 
with  temperance;  humility  and  meeknefs  are 
as  a  crown  of  glory  circling  her  head. 

On  her  tongue  dwelleth  mufic,  the  fweet- 
nefs of  honey  ifoweth  from  her  lips. 

Decency  is  in  all  her  words,  in  her  an- 
fwers  are  mildnefs  and  truth. 

Submiflion  and  obedience  are  the  leflbns 
of  her  life,  and  peace  and  happinefs  are  her 
reward. 

Before  her  fteps  walketh  prudence,  and 
virtue  attendeth  at  her  right  hand. 

Her  eye  fpeaketh  foftnefs  and  love  ;  but 
difcretion  with  a  fcepter  fitteth  on  her 
brow. 

The  tongue  of  the  licentious  is  dumb  in 
her  pr'fenap.-'the  awQ  of  her  virtue  keepeth 
him  fiient. 


When  fcandal  is  bufy,  and  the  fame  of 
her  neighbour  is  tofled  from  tongue  to 
tongue  :  if  charity  and  good  nature  open 
not  her  mouth,  the  finger  of  filencQ  refteth 
on  her  lip. 

Her  breaft  is  the  manfion  of  goodnefs,, 
and  therefore  (he  fufpefteth  no  evil  in  others. 

Happy  were  the  man  that  fhould  make  her 
his  wife :  happy  the  child  that  Ihall  call  her 
mother. 

She  prefideth  in  the  houfe,  and  there  is 
peace;  ihe  commandeth  with  judgment, 
and  is  obe}«d. 

She  rifeth  in  the  morning,  fhe  confiders 
her  affairs,  and  appointeth  to  every  one  their 
proper  bufinefs. 

The  care  of  her  family  is  her  whole  de- 
light, to  that  alone  Ihe  applieth  her  ftudy ; 
and  elegance  with  frugality  is  feen  in  her 
manfions. 

The  prudence  of  her  management  is  an. 
honour  to  her  hufband,  and  he  heareth  her 
praife  with  a  fecret  delight. 

She  informeth  the  minds  of  her  children 
with  wifdom  :  fhe  fafhioneth  their  manners 
irom  the  example  of  her  own  goodnefs. 

The  word  of  her  mouth  is  the  law  of  their 
youth,  the  motion  of  her  eye  commandeth 
their  obedience. 

She  fpeaketh,  and  her  fervants  fly;  fhe 
pointeth,  and  the  thing  is  done :  for  the  law 
of  love  is  in  their  hearts,  and  her  kindnefs 
addeth  wings  to  their  feet. 

In  profperity  fhe  is  not  puffed  up ;  in  ad- 
verfity  fhe  healeth  the  wounds  of  fortune  with 
patience. 

The  troubles  of  her  hufband  are  alleviated 
by  her  counfels,  and  fweetened  by  her  en- 
dearments :  he  putteth  his  heart  in  her  bofom, 
and  receiveth  comfort. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her 
his  wife ;  happy  the  child  that  callech  her 
mother. 


CONSANGUINITY,  or  Naturai 
Relations. 

I.  Husband. 

Take  unto  thyfelf  a  wife,  and  obey  the 
ordinance  of  God  ;  take  unto  thyfelf  a  wife, 
and  become  a  faithful  member  of  fociety. 

But  examine  with  care,  and  fix  not  fud- 
denly.  On  thy  prefent  choice  depends  thy 
future  happinefs. 

If  much  of  her  time  is  deflroyed  in  drefs' 
and  adornments;  if  fhe  is  enamoured  with 
her  own  beauty,  and  delighteth  in  h?r  own 

praife } 
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praife ;  if  (he  laugheth  much,  and  talketh 
loud ;  if  her  foot  abideth  not  in  her  father's 
houfc,  and  her  eyes  with  boldnefs  rove  en 
the  faces  of  men  :  though  her  beauty  were 
as  the  fun  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  turn 
thy  face  from  her  charms,  turn  thy  feet 
from  her  paths,  and  fuffer  not  thy  foul  to 
be  enfnared  by  the  allurements  of  imagi- 
nation. 

But  when  thou  findeft  fenfibility  of  heart, 
joined  with  foftnefs  of  manners ;  an  ac- 
complifhed  mind,  with  a  form  agreeable  to 
thy  fancy;  take  her  home  to  thy  houfe; 
(he  is  worthy  to  be  thy  friend,  thy  companion 
in  life,  the  wife  of  thy  bofom. 

O  cheriHi  her  as  a  bleifmg  fent  thee  from 
heaven.  Let  the  kindnefs  of  thy  behaviour 
en  J  ear  thee  to  her  heart. 

She  is  the  miflrefs  of  thy  houfe;  treat  her 
therefore  with  rcfpeif ,  that  thy  fervants  may 
obey  her. 

Oppofe  not  her  inclination  without  caufc; 
flie  is  the  partner  of  thy  cares,  make  her  alfo 
tlie  companion  of  thy  pleafures. 

Reprove  her  faults  with  gentlenefsj  exaft 
not  her  obedience  with  rigour. 

Truli  thy  fecrets  in  her  breaft  ;  her 
counfels  are  fmccre,  thou  ftialt  not  be  de- 
ceived. 

Be  faithful  to  her  bed ;  for  Ihe  is  the  mother 
of  thy  children. 

When  pain  and  ficknefs  aflault  her,  let  thy 
tendernefs  foothe  her  afiiiftion :  a  look  from 
thee  of  pity  and  love  fhall  alleviate  her  grief, 
or  mitigate  her  pain,  and  be  of  more  avail 
than  ten  phyficians. 

Confider  the  tendernefs  of  her  fc,  the 
delicacy  of  her  frame;  and  be  not  fevere  to 
her  weaknefs,  but  remember  thine  own  im- 
perfedions. 

2.  Father. 

Confider  thou,  who  art  a  parent,  the  im- 
portance of  thy  trull:  the  being  thou  halt 
■produced,  it  is  thy  duty  to  fupport. 

Upon  thee  alfo' it  dependeth,  whether  the 
child  of  thy  bofom  fhall  be  a  blefling  or  a 
curfe  to  thyfeif ;  an  ufeful  or  a  worthlefs 
member  to  the  community. 

Prepare  him  early  with  inflruftion,  and 
feaibn  his  mind  with  the  maxims  oi  truth. 

Watch  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  fet  him 
right  in  his  youth,  and  let  no  evil  habit  gain 
ftrength  with  his  years. 

So  fhall  he  rife  like  a  cedar  on  the  moun- 
■tains ;  his  head  fhall  be  feen  above  the  trees 
^f  the  foreft. 

A  wicked  fon  is  a  reproach  to  his  fathi-i-; 
•but  he  that  dcth  ri^ht  is  an  honour  to  bis 
-grey  haijrs. 


The  foil  is  thine  own,  let  it  not  want  cul- 
tivation; the  feed  which  thou  foweii,  that 
alfo  flialt  thou  reap. 

Teach  him  obedience,  and  he  fhall  blefs 
thee ;  teach  him  modelty  and  he  fhall  not  be 
afuamed. 

Teach  him  gratitude,  and  he  fhall  receive 
benefits;  teach  him  charity  and  he  fhall  gain 
love. 

Teach  him.  temperance  and  he  fhall  have 
health;  teach  him  prudence,  and  fortune  fl^all 
attend  him. 

Teach  him  juflice,  and  he  fhall  be  honoured 
by  the  world;  teach  him  fmcerity,  and  his 
own  heart  fhall  not  reproach  him. 

Teach  him  diligence,  and  his  wealth  fhall 
increafe ;  teach  him  benevolence,  and  his 
mind  fliail  be  exalted. 

Teach  him  fcience,  and  his  life  lliall  l>e 
ufeful ;  teach  him  religion,  and  his  death  fnall 
be  happy. 

5.   Sort. 

From  the  creatures  of  God  let  man  learn 
vvifdom,  and  apply  to  hirafclf  the  iiircruccion 
they  give. 

Go  to  the  defert,  my  fon ;  obferve  the 
young  If  ork  of  the  wildcrncfs ;  let  him  fpeak 
to  thy  heart ;  he  beareth  on  his  wings  his 
aged  lire,  he  lodgeth  him  with  fafety,  and 
fupplieth  him  with  food. 

The  piety  of  a  child  is  fweeter  than  the 
incenfe  of  Perfia  offered  to  the  fun  ;  yea 
more  delicious  than  odours  wafted  from  a 
field  of  Arabian  fpices  by  the  weftern 
gales. 

Be  grateful  then  to  thy  father,  forlie  gave 
thee  life ;  and  to  thy  mother,  for  fhe  fuflained 
thee. 

Hear  the  words  of  his  mouth,  for  they 
are  fpoken  for  thy  good ;  give  ear  to  his 
admonition,  for  it  proceedeth  from  love. 

He  hath  watched  for  thy  welfare,  he  hath 
toiled  for  thy  eafe  ;  do  honour  therefore  to 
his  age,  and  let  not  his  grey  hairs  be  treated 
with  irreverence. 

Forget  not  thy  helplefs  infancy,  nor  the 
frowardnefs  of  thy  youth,  and  indulge  the 
inf.rmities  of  thy  agrd  parentb;  afliil  and  fup- 
port them  in  die  decline  of  life. 

So  ihali- their  hoary  heads  go  down  to  the  - 
grave  in  pc;:ce;  and  thine  own  children,  ia 
reverence  of  thy  exawiple,   fliall  repay  tiy 
piety  svith  filial  love. 

4.  Brothers. 

Ye  are  the  children  of  one  father,  pro- 
vided for  by  his  care  ;  and  the  breaft  of  one 
mother  hath  given  you  fuck. 
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Let  the  bonds  of  afFedion,  therefore,  unite    after  folly;  and  (hame  and  difappointment 
thee  with  thy  brothers,  that  peace  and  hap-    are  the  reward  of  his  labour, 
pinefs  may  dwell  in  thy  father's  houfe.  But  the  wife  man  cultivates  his  mmd  with 

And  when  ye  feparate  in  the  world,  re-  knowledge :  the  improvement  of  arts  is  his 
member  the  relation  that  bindeth  you  to  love  delight,  and  their  utility  to  the  public 
and  unity ;  and  prefer  not  a  ftranger  to  thine  crowneth  him  with  honour, 
own  blood. 

If  thy  brother  is  in  adverfity,  affift  him  ; 
if  thy  filler  is  in  trouble,  forfake  her  not. 

So  fhall  the  fortunes  of  thy  father  contri- 
bute to  the  fupport  of  his  whole  race ;  and 
his  care  be  continued  to  you  all  in  your 
love  to  each  other. 


Neverthelcfs  the  attainment  of  virtue  he 
accounteth  as  the  higheit  learning ;  and 
the  fcience  of  happinefs  is  the  ftudy  of  his 
life. 


2.  Rich  and  Poor. 
The  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches, 
and  blefled  with  a  mind  to  employ  them 
aright,  is  peculiarly  favoured,  and  highly 
diftinguiflied. 

He  looketh  on  his  wealth  with  pleafure, 
becaufe  it  affordeth  him  the  means  to  do 
good. 

He  feeketh  out  objedls  of  compaiTion  :  he 
enquireth  into  their  wants;  he  relieveth  with 
The  gifts  of  the  underftanding  are  the   judgment,  and  without  oftentation 
treafures  of  God ;    and  he   appointeth    to 
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every   one   his   portion,    in  what   meafure 
feemeth  good  unto  himfelf. 

Hath  he  endued  thee  with  wifdom  ?  hath 
he  enlightened  thy  mind  with  the  know- 
ledge of  truth  ?  Communicate  it  to  the  ig- 
norant, fur  their  inilrudion  ;  communicate 
it  to  the  wife,  for  thine  own  improve- 
ment. 


He  affifteth  and  rewardeth  merit :  he  en- 
courageth  ingenuity,  and  liberally  promot- 
eth  every  ufeful  delign. 

He  carrieth  on  great  works ;  his  country 
is  enriched,  and  the  labourer  is  employed  ; 
he  formeth  new  fcheraes  and  the  arts  re* 
ceive  improvement. 

He  confidereth  the  fuperfluities  of  hisjtabic 
as  belonging  to  the  poor  of  his  neighbour- 


True  wifdom  is  lefs  prefuming  than  folly,    hood,  and  he  defraudeth  them  not 


The  wile  man  doubteth  often,  and  changeth 
his  mind;  the  fool  is  obftinate,  and  doubteth 
not ;  he  knoweth  all  things  but  his  own  ig- 
norance. 

The  pride  of  emptinefs  is  an  abomination ; 
and  to  talk  much  is  the  foolilhnefs  of  folly. 
Neverthelefs,  it  is  the  part  of  wifdom  to 
bear  with  patience  their  impertinence,  and 
to  pity  their  abfurdity. 

Yet  be  not  puiied  up  with  thine  own 
conceit,  neither  boaft  of  iuperior  underftand- 
ino^ :  the  cleareft  human  knowledge  is  but 
blindnefs  and  folly. 

The  wife  man  feeleth  his  imperfedions, 
and  is  humbled  ;  he  laboureth  in  vain  for 
his  own  approbation  :  but  the  fool  peepeth 
in  the  {hallow  llream  of  his  own  mind,  and 
is  pleafed  with  the  pebbles  which  he  fees 
at  the  bottom  :  he  bringeth  them  up  and 
Iheweth  them  as  pearls ;  and  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  his  brethren  delighteth  he  him- 
felf. 

He  boafteth  attainments  in  things  that 
are  of  no  worth ;  but  where  it  is  a  fharae 
to  be  ignorant,  there  he  hath  no  under- 
ftanding. 

liven  in  the  paths  of  wifdom  he  toikth 
I 


The  benevolence  of  his  mind  is  not 
checked  by  his  fortune;  he  rejoiceth  there- 
fore in  riches,  and  his  joy  is  blamelefs. 

But  woe  unto  him  that  heapeth  up  wealth 
in  abundance,  and  rejoiceth  alone  in  the 
poffeffion  thereof; 

That  grindeth  the  face  of  the  poor,  and 
confidereth  not  the  fweat  of  their  brows. 

He  thriveth  on  oppreffion  without  feel- 
ing ;  the  ruin  of  his  brother  difturbeth  him 
not. 

The  tears  of  the  orphan  he  drinketh  as ' 
milk ;  the  cries  of  the  widow  are  mufic  to 
his  ear. 

His  heart  is  hardened  with  the  love  of' 
wealth ;  no  grief  nor  diftrefs  can  make  im- 
prefiicn  upon  it. 

But  the  curfe  of  iniquity  purfueth  him : 
he  liveth  in  continual  fear ;  the  anxiety  of 
his  mind,  and  the  rapacious  defires  of  his 
own  foul,  take  vengeance  upon  him  for  the 
calamities  he  has  brought  upon  others. 

O  what  are  the  miferies  of  poverty, in  com- 

parifonwith  the  gnawings  of  this  man's  hearfi. 

Let  the  poor  man  comfort  himfelf,  yea^ 

njjoice ;  for  he  hath  many  reafons. 

He  fitteth  dov/n  to  his  morfel  in  peace; 
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his  table  is  not  crowded  with  flatterers  and 
devourers. 

He  is  not  embarrafled  with  a  train  of  de- 
pendants, nor  teafed  with  the  clamours  of 
felicitation. 

Debarred  from  the  dainties  of  the  rich, 
he  efcapeth  alfo  their  difeafes. 

The  bread  that  he  eateth,  is  it  not  fweet 
to  his  tafte  ?  the  water  he  drinketh,  is  it 
jJot  pleafant  to  his  thirft  ?  yea,  far  more 
delicious  than  the  richell  draughts  of  the 
luxurious. 

His  labour  preferveth  his  health,  and  pro- 
cureth  him  a  repofe,  to  which  the  downy  bed 
jof  floth  is  a  ftranger. 

;  He  limiteth  his  defires  with  humility,  and 
the  calm  of  contentment  is  fweeter  to  his 
foul  than  all  the  acquirements  of  wealth  and 
grandeur. 

|,  Let  not  the  rich  therefore  prefume  on 
liis  riches,  nor  the  poor  in  his  poverty 
Jrield  to  his  defpondence ;  for  the  provi- 
idence  of  God  dilpenfeth  happinefs  to  them 
both. 

3.  Masters  <7W Servants. 

Repine  not,  O  man,  at  the  ftate  of  fervi- 
tude  :  it  is  the  appointment  of  God,  and 
dath  many  advantages;  it  removcth  thee 
from  the  cares  and  folicitudes  of  life. 

The  honour  of  a  fervant  is  his  fidelity ; 
his  higheft  virtues  are  fubmiffion  and  obe- 
dience. 

Be  patient  therefore  underthe  reproofs  of 
thy  mafter ;  and  when  he  rebuketh  thee  an- 
fwer  not  again.  The  lilence  of  thy  refigna- 
tion  fhall  not  be  forgotten. 

Be  ftudious  of  his  interefts,  be  diligent  in 
his  affairs,  and  faithful  to  the  truit  which  he 
repofeth  in  thee. 

Thy  time  and  thy  labour  belong  unto 
him.  Defraud  him  not  thereof,  tor  he 
payeth  thee  for  them. 

And  thou  who  art  a  mafler,  be  juft  to  thy 
fervant,  if  thou  expedteft  from  him  fidelity ; 
and  reafonable  in  thy  commands,  if  thou  ex- 
peftefl  a  ready  obedience. 

The  fpirit  of  a  man  is  in  him^  feverity  and 
rigour  may  create  fear,  but  can  never  com- 
mand his  love. 

Mix'  kindnefs  with  reproof,  and  reafon 
jivith  authority  :  fo  fhall"  thy  admonitions 
take  place  in  his  heart,  and  his  duty  fiiall 
become  his  pleafure. 

He  fhall  ferve  thee  faithfully  from  the 
motive  of  gratitude;  he  lliall  obey  thee 
:hearfully  from  the  principle  of  love  ;  and 
fail  not  thou,  in  return,  to  give  his  diligence 
and  fidelity  their  proper  reward. 


4.  Magistrates  «»(/SuBjECTs, 

O  thou,  favourite  of  heaven,  whom  the 
fons  of  men,  thy  equals,  have  agreed  to  raife 
to  fovereign  power,  and  kt  as  a  ruler  over 
themfelves;  confider  the  ends  and  import- 
ance of  their  truft,  far  more  than  the  dignity 
and  height  of  thy  flation. 

Thou  art  cloathed  in  purple,  and  feated 
on  a  throne  :  the  crown  of  majefty  invefleth 
thy  temples;  the  fceptre  of  power  is  placed  in 
thy  hand:  but  not  for  thyfelf  were  thefe  en- 
figns  given;  not  meant  for  thine  own,  but 
the  good  of  thy  kingdom. 

Ilie  glory  of  a  king  is  the  welfare  of  his 
people ;  his  power  and  dominion  refteth  on 
the  hearts  of  his  fubjefts. 

The  mind  of  a  great  prince  is  exalted  with 
the  grandeur  of  his  fituation  :  he  revolreth 
high  things,  and  fearcheth  for  bufmefs  wor- 
thy of  his  power. 

_  He  calleth  together  the  wife  men  of  his 
kingdom,  he  confulteth  amongft  them  with 
freedom,  and  heareth  the  opinions  of  them  all. 

He  looketh  among  his  people  with  dif- 
cernment ;  he  difcovereth  the  abilities  of 
men,  and  employeth  them  according  to  their 
merits. 

His  magiftrates  are  juft,  his  miniflers  are: 
wife,  and  the  favourite  of  his  bofom  de- 
ceiveth  him  not. 

He  fmileth  on  the  arts,  and  they  flourilh  ; 
the  fciences  improve  beneath  the  culture  of 
his  hand. 

With  the  learned  and  ingenious  he  de- 
lighteth  himfelf ;  he  kindieth  in  their  breafla 
emulation,  and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  is 
exalted  by  their  labours. 

The  fpirit  of  the  merchant  who  extendeth 
his  commerce;  the  fkill  of  the  farmer,  who 
enricheth  his  lands;  tke  ingenuity  of  the 
artilr,  the  improvement  of  thefcholar;  all 
tliefe  he  honoureth  with  his  favour,  or  re- 
wardeth  with  his  bounty. 

He  planteth  new  colonies,  he  buildeth 
ftrong  ibips,  he  openeth  rivers  for  conveni- 
ence, he  lormeth  harbours  for  fafety ;  his 
people  abound  in  riches,  and  the  flrength  of 
his  kingdom  encreafcth. 

He  framethiiis  flatutes  with  equity  and 
wifdom;  his  rubjefts  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  in  fecurity;  and  their  happinefs  con.- 
fifcs  in  the  obfervance  of  the  law. 

He  foundeth  his  judgments  on  the  princi- 
ples of  mercy ;  but  in  ihe  punifhment  of  of- 
fenders he  is  flri^ft  and  impartial. 

His  ears  are  open  to  the  complaints  of  h's 
fubjecis ;  he  reltraineth  the  hand  of  their 
opprefTors,  and  deiivereth  them  from  their 
tyranny. 
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Hla  people  therefore  look  irp  to  him  as 
a  father,  with  reverence  and  love :  they 
confider  him  as  the  guardian  of  all  they 
enjoy. 

"rheir  afFedion  unto  him  begetteth  in  his 
breaft  a  love  of  the  public  >  the  fccurity  of 
their  happincfi  is  the  obje<Jt  of  his  CLirc. 

No  murmurs  againlt  him  arife  in  their 
hearts :  the  machiwations  of  his  enemies  en- 
danger not  his  ftate. 

His  fubje(5is  are  faithful,  and  finn  in  his 
caufe;  they  ftand  in  his  dofc'nee  as  a  wall 
of  brafs ;  the  army  of  a  tyrant  flieth  before 
them  as  chaff  befcre  the  wind. 

Security  and  peace  blefs  the  dwellings  of 
his  people  >  glory  and  flr^ngth  encirGle  hi^ 
throne  for  ever. 


'iFh   SOCIAL   DUTIES. 


I.  Ben 


EVOLENCE. 


When  t-hou  eonfidereft  thy  wants,,  when: 
thou  beholdefl:  thy  imperfe<fiions,  acknow- 
kdge  his  goodnefs,  O  fon  of  humanity !  who 
honoured  thee  with  reafon-,  endued  thee  with 
fpeech,  and  placed  thee  infociety^  to  receive 
and  confer  reciprocal  helps  and  m.utual  obli- 
gations. 

Thy  food,. thy  cloathing^thy  convenience 
of  habitation ;  thy  protettion  from  the  inju- 
ries, thy  enjoyments  of  the  comforts  and  the 
pleafures  of  life  :  all  thefe  thou  owefl  to  the 
affillance  of  others,  and  eouldtl  net  enjoy  but 
in  the  bands  of  fbciety. 

It  is  thy  duty  therefore  to  be  a  friend  to 
mankind,  as  it  is  thy  intereff  that  man  fhould 
be  friendly  to  thee. 

As  the  rofe  breatheth  fweetnefs  from  its 
own  nature,  fb  the  heart  of  a  benevolent 
man  produceth  good  works. 

He  enjoyeth  the  eafe  and  tranquiJlity  of 
hisownbrcr-all,  and  rejoiceth  in  thehappinefs 
and  profjierity  of  his  neighbour. 

He  openeth  not  his  ear  unto  llander :  the 
faults  and  the  failings  of  men  give  a  pain  to 
his  heart. 

Hisdefii-eis  to  do  good,  and  he  fearch- 
cth  out  the  occafions  thereof;  in  removing 
the  opprelTions  of  another,  he  relieveth  him- 
felt;. 

From  the  largenefs  of  his  mind,  he  com- 
prehendeth  in  his  wifhes  thehappinefs  of  all- 
men :  and  from  the  geiierufity  of  his  heart,, 
lie  endcavoureth  to  promote  it. 

2.  Justice. 
The  peace  of  fociety  dependetl;  or  juftice ; 


the  happinefs  of  individuals,  on  the  fefe  en-' 
joyment  of  all  their  poOefTions. 

Keep  the  delires  of  thy  heart,  therefore, 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation :  let  the 
hand  of  juftice  lead  them  aright. 

Caft  not  an  evil  eye  on  the  goods  o?  thy 
neighbour;  let  whatever  is  his  property  be: 
facred  from  thy  touch. 

Let  no  temptation  allure  thee>  nor  anjr 
provocation  excite  thee,  to  lift  up  thy  hand 
to  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Defame  him  not  in  his  charafter;  beasr 
no  hlk  wi?nefs  againft  him. 

Corrupt  not  his  fervant  to  cheat  or  for- 
fake  him ;,  and  the  wife  of  his  bofom,  O 
tem.pt  not  to  fm. 

It  will  be  a  grief  to  his  heart,  which  thoa 
Ganll  not  relieve;  an  injury  to  his  life,  wMehi 
no  reparation  can  atone  for. 

In  thy  dealings  with  men  be  impartial 
and  jult ;  and  do  unto  them  as  thou  wouldit 
they  fhould  do  unto  thee. 

Be  faithful  to'thy  truft,  and  deceive  not 
the  man  who  relieth  upon  thee;. be  affured  iff 
is  lefs  evil  in  the  fight  of  God  to  fteal  than 
to  betray. 

Opprefs  not  the  poor,,  and  defra,ud  not  of 
his  hire  the  labouring  man. 

When  thou    felJeit    for   gaio,    hear    the" 
wldfperings  of  confcience,  and  be  fatisfied 
with  moderation ;  nor  from   the  ignorance; 
of  the  buyer  make  any  advantage. 

Pay  the  debts  which  thou  oweft,  for  he 
who  gave  thee  credit,  relied  iipon  thine  ho- 
nour: and  tovvith-hold  from  him  his  due^ 
is  both  mean  and  unjuil. 

Finally,  O  fon  of  fociety !  examine  thj 
heart,  call  remembrance  to  thy  aid  ;  and  if 
in  any  of  thefe  things  thou  findeft  thou  halt'. 
tranfgrelTed,  take  forrow  and  fhame  to» 
thyfelf,  and  make  fpeedy  Kparation  to  ths 
utmoll  of  thy  power." 

3.  Charity. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  hath  fown  in  his- 
breaft  the  feeds  of  benevolence  ;  the  produce 
thereof  fhall  be  charity  and  love. 

From  the  fountain  of  his  heart  fhall  rife- 
rivers  of  goodnefs ;.  and  the  flreaiBs  fliall 
overflow  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

He  alfifteth  the  poor  i-n  their  trouUej 
he  rejoiceth  in  furthering  the  profperity  of 
ail  men. 

He  cenfureth  not  his  neighbour,  hebeliev-- 
eth  not  the  tales  of  envy  and  malevolence^, 
neither  repeateth  he  their  (landers. 

.Heforgiveth  the  injuries  of  men,.hewipeth. 
t'hem  from  his  remembrance;  revenge  and 
malice  have  no  pluee  iii  his  heart,. 

For 
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For  evil  he  -returnetli  not  evil ;  he  hateth 
3iot  even  liis  enemies,  but  requiteth  their  iii- 
Juftice  with  friendly  admonitian. 

The  griefs  and  anxieties  of  men  excite 
fiis  compafTion.;  he  endeavoareth  to  alle- 
viate the  weight  of  their  misfortunes,  and 
<he  pleafure  of  fuccefs  rewardeth  his  la- 
l)Our. 

He  calmcth  the  fuT)%  he  healeth  the  quar- 
rels of  angry  men,  and  preventeth  the  mif- 
chiefs  ef  ftrife  and  animofity. 

He  promoteth  in  his  neighbourhood  peace 
and  good-will,  and  his  name  is  repeated  with 
|>r£ife  and  benedid4ions. 

4.    G.RATITUDE. 

As  the  branches  of  a  tree  return  their 
fap  to  the  root  frorB  whence  it  arofe ;  as  a 
jiver  poiireth  his  llrcams  to  the  fea,  where 
his  fpring  was  fupplied ;  (o  the  heart  of  a 
grateful  jnandclighteth  in  returning  a  benefir 
^•cceived. 

He  acknowledgeth  his  obligations  with 
•chearfiilnefs ;  he  iooketh  on  his  benefadlor 
with  love  and  efleem. 

And  if  to  return  it  be  not  in  his  power, 
iie  nourifheth  the  memory  of  it  in  his  brealt 
■with  kindnefs,  he  forgctteth  it  not  all  the 
davs  of  his  life. 

The  hand  of  the  generous  man  k,  like  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  which  drop  upon  the  earth, 
fruits,  herbage,  and  flowers :  but  the  heart 
of  the  uRgrateful  is  like  a  defert  of  fand, 
which  fwalloweth  with  greedinefs  the  fnowers 
that  fall,  and  burieth  them  in  its  bofom,  and 
produceth  nothing. 

Envy  -not  thy  benefaftor,  neither  ftrive  to 
conceal  the  benefit  he  hath  conferred ;  for 
«hough  the  aft  of  generofity  commandeth 
admii-ation  ;  yet  the  humility  of  gratiiude 
jo'.icheth  the  heart,  and  is  amiable  in  the 
light  both  of  God  and  man, 

Eut  receive  not  a  favour  from  the  hands  of 

the  proud  ;  to  thefelfifh  and  avaricious  have 

EO  obligation  :   the  vanity  of  pride  fcall  ex- 

i  pofe  thee  to  fhame,  the  greedinefs  of  avarice 

[  fcall  never  be  fatisfied. 

;  5,  Sincerity, 

I  O  thou  who  art  enamoured  with  tiie 
fceautics  of  Truth,  -and  haft  fixed  thy  heart 
«n  the  fimplicity  ox  her  charms,  hold  faft 
ihy  fidelity  «nto  her,  and  forfike  her  not ; 
•the  conftancy  of  thy  virtue  fhall  crown  thee 
v/'u\\  honour. 

The  tongue  of  the  finccre  is  rooted  in  his 
heart :  h)'pocrifv'  and  deceit  have  no  place 
in  his  words. 

He  bluilieth  at  falfehood,  and  is  confound- 


ed :  but  in  fpeaking  the  truth  he  hatli  a  ileady 
eye. 

He  fupporteth  as  a  man  the  dignity  of  his 
rfixiraaer ;  to  the  arts  of  hypocriiy  he  fcora- 
■©ih  to  ftouj). 

He  is  confiftent  with  hirofelf.^  he  is  never 
erabarraffed;  he  hath  courage  enough  for 
truth,  but  to  lie  he  is  afraid. 

He  is  far  above  the  meannefs  of  difTima- 
lation  ;  tlie  words  of  his  mouth  are  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart. 

_  Yet  with  prudence  and  caution  he  openeth 
his  lips;  he  ftuditth  what  is  tight,  and 
fpcaketh  with  difcretion. 

He  advifeth  with  friend  (hip,  he  reprovet^ 
with  freedom  :  and  whatfoever  he  promifcch 
Ihall  fursly  be  pcxfornicd. 

But  the  heart  of  the  hypocrite  is  hid  in  his 
breaft  ;  he  malketh  his  words  in  tlie  fenibhnce 
of  truth,  while  thebufmefs  of  his  life  is  only 
to  deceive. 

He  laugketh  in  forrow,  he  wecpcth  ia 
joy ;  and  the  v/ords  of  his  mouih  have  no  in- 
terpretation. 

He  worketh  in  the  dark  as  a  mole,  and 
fancieth  he  is  lafe;  but  he  blundereth  into 
light,  and  is  betrayed  and  expofid^  with  his 
dirt  on  his  head. 

He  paifeth  his  days  with  perpetual  con- 
ftraint ;  his  tongue  and  his  heart  are  foi  ever 
at  variauce. 

He  laboureth  for  the  charafter  of  a  righ- 
teous man;  and  huggeth  himfeif  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  cunning. 

O  fool,  fool !  the  pa-ins  which  thou  takeft 
to  hid?  what  thou  art,  are  more  than  would 
make  thee  what  thou  wouldft  feera ;  and  the 
children  of  wildom  fhall  mock  at  thy  cun- 
ning, when,  in  the  inidft  of  fecuritv,  thy  dif-. 
guife  is  it  ripped  off,  and  the  finger  of  derifivja 
Ihall  point  thee  to  fcorn. 


RELIGION. 

There  is  but  one  God,  the  author,  the 
creator,  tlic  governor  of  the  v,orld,  al- 
mighty, eternal,  and  incomprebenlible. 

The  fun  is  not  God,  though  his  nobleft 
image.  He  enliveneth  the  world  with  his 
brightnefs,  his  warmth  giveth  life  to  the 
produfts  of  the  earth  ;  admire  him  as  the 
creature,  the  iuftrunient  of  God  :  but  wor- 
fhip  him  not. 

To  the  One  who  is  fupreme,  moll:  wife 
and  beneficent,  and  to  him  alone,  belong 
worfliip,  adoratioH,  thankfgi\  ing,  and 
praife  ! 

Who  hath  ftretched  forth  the  heavens  with 
N  3  his 
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his  hand,  who  hath  defcrlbed  ^ith  his  finger  exalted  thy  mind  with  the  powers  of  medita- 

the  courfes  of  the  ilars.  tion  to  contemplate  and  adore  his  inimitable 

Who  letteth  bounds  to  the  ocean,  that  it  perfcaioiis. 

cannot  pafs ;    and  faith  unto    the   ftormy  And  in  the  laws  he  hath  ordained  as  the 

winds,  Be  ftill.  rule  of  thy  life,  fo  kindly  hath  he  fuited  thy 

Who  (haketh  the  earth,  and  the  nations  duty  to  thy  nature,  that  obedience  to  his 

tremble ;  who  darteth  his  lightnings,  and  precepts  is  happinefs  to  thyfelf. 

the  wicked  are  difmayed.  "  O  praife  his  goodnefs  with  fongs  of 

Who  calleth  forth  worlds  by  the  word  of  '^  thankfgiving,  and    meditate   in   fUence, 


his  mouth ;  who  fmiteth  with  his  arm,  and 
they  fmk  into  nothing. 

**  O  reverence  the  Majefty  of  the  Omni- 
**  potent;  and  tempt  not  his  anger,  left 
*'  thou  be  deftroyed!" 

The  providence  of  God  ir,  over  all  his 


*«  on  the  Wonders  of  his  love ;  let  thy  heart 
"  overflow  with  gratitude  and  acknowledg- 
**  ment;  let  the  language  of  thy.  lips  fpeak 
**  praife  and  adoration ;  let  the  adlions  of 
**  thy  life  (hew  thy  Ipve  to  his  law," 

The  Lord  is  juft  and. righteous,  and  will 


works ;  he  ruleth  and  direfteth  with  infinite   judge  the  earth  with  equity  and  truth. 


wifdom. 

He  hath  infiituted  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  he  hath  wonderfully 
varied  in  them  his  beings ;  and  each,  by  his 
nature,  conformeth  to  his  will. 

In  the  depths  of  his  mind  he  revolveth  all 
knowledge 
before  him. 

The  thoughts  of  thy  heart  are  naked  to 
his  view ;  he  knov/eth  thy  determinations 
before  they  are  made. 

With  refpeft  to  his  prefcience,  there  is 
nothing  contingent ;  with  rcfpeft  to  his  pro- 
vidence there  is  nothing  accidental. 

W^onderful  he  is  in  all  his  ways ;  his  coun- 
fels  are  infcrutable ;  the  manner  of  his  know- 
ledge tranfcendeth  thy  conception. 

"  Pay  therefore  to  his  wifdom  all  honour 
*'  and  veneration ;  and  bow  dov/n  thyf.lf 
*•  in  humble  and  fubmifiive  obedience  to 
*'  his  fupreme  direftion." 

The  Lord  is  gracious  and  beneficent ;  he 
hath  created  the  world  in  mercy  and  love. 

His  goodnefs  is  confpicuous  in  ail  his 
works ;  he  is  the  fountain  of  excellence,  the 
centre  of  perfedion. 

The  creatures  of  his  hand  declare  his 
goodnefir.,  and  all  their  enjoyments  fpeak 
his  praife ;  he  clotheth  them  with  beauty, 
he  fupporteth  them  with  food,  he  preferv- 
eth  them  with  pleafure  from  generation  to 
generation. 

If  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  his 
glory  fhineth  forth ;  if  we  caft  them  down 
upon  the  earth,  it  is  full  of  his  goodnefs ; 
the  hills  and  the  vallles  rejoice  and  fin^ ; 
fields,  rivers,  and  woods  refound  his  praife. 
But  thee,  O  man,  he  hath  difiinguiflied 
with  peculiar  favour  ]  and  exalted  thy  ftation 
above  all  creatures. 

He  hath  endued  thee  with  reafon,  to 
maintain  thy  dominion  :  he  hath  fitted  thee 
with  language,  to  improve  by  fociety ;  and 


Ha{h  he  eftablilhed  his  laws  in  goodnefs 
and  mercy,  and  fhall  he  not  punifh  the 
tranfgreffors  thereof? 


O  think   not,  bold 


becaufe  thy 


punifhment  is  delayed,  that  the  arm  of  the 
Lord   is  weakened;    neither  flatter  thyfelf 
the  fecrets  of  futurity  lie  open    with  hopes  that  he  winketh  at  thy  doings. 

His  eye  pierceth  the  fecrets  of  every  heart, 
and  he  remembereth  them  for  ever ;  he  re- 
fpefteth  not  the  perfons  or  the  ftations  of 
men. 

The  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  wife  and  the  ignorant,  when  the 
ibul  hath  fliaken  off  the  cumbrous  fliackles 
of  this  mortal  life,  fhall  equally  receive  ■ 
from  the  fentence  of  God  a  juft  and  ever- 
lafting  retribution,  according  to  their  works, 

Tlicn  (hall  the  wicked  tremble  and  be 
afraid  ;  but  tlie  heart  of  the  righteous  Ihall 
rejoice  in  his  judgments. 

"  O  fear  the  Lord,  therefore,  all  the 
"  days  I  f  thy  life,  and  walk  in  the  paths 
*•  which  he  hath  opened  before  thee.  Let 
"  prudence  admonifh  thee,  let  temperance 
"  reftrain,  let  juftice  guide  thy  hand,  bene- 
*'  volence  warm  thy  heart,  and  gratitude 
"  to  heaven  infpire  thee  with  devotion. 
"  Thefe  fliall  give  thee  happinefs  in  thy. 
"  prefent  ftate,  and  bring  thee  to  the  man- 
"  fions  of  eternal  felicity,  in  the  paradife 
*'  of  God." 

This  is  the  true  Economy  of  Human 
Life. 


ECONOMY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Part  II.  Mrin  co-njidered  in  the  general-^ 
Conjtdered  in  regard  to  his  infirmities  and. 
their  effeils — The  ad-vantages  he  may  ac- , 
qnire   over   his  fellotv    creatures — Natural 

accidents. 
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I .     Of  /,^^  H  u  M  A  N  Frame  and 
Structure. 

Weak  and  ignorant  as  thou  art,  O  man ! 
humble  as  thou  oughteft  to  be,  O  child  of 
the  duft  i  vvouldft  thou  raife  thy  thoughts  to 
infinite  wifdom  ?  wouldft  thou  fee  Omni- 
potence difplayed  before  thee  ?  contemplate 
thine  own  frame. 

Fearfully  and  wonderfully  art  thou  made  : 
praife  therefore  thy  Creator  with  awe,  and 
rejoice  before  him  with  reverence. 

Wherefore  of  all  creatures  art  thou  only 
ereft,  but  that  thou  (houldft  behold  his 
works !  wherefore  art  thou  to  behold,  but 
that  thou  raayft  admire  them !  wherefore  to 
admire,  but  that  thou  mayif  adore  their  and 
thy  Creator! 

Wherefore  is  confcioufnefs  repofed  in 
thee  alone  ?  and  whence  is  it  derived  to 
thee  ? 

It  is  not  in  flefh  to  think;  it  is  not  in 
bones  to  reafon.  The  lion  knowelh  not 
that  worms  fhall  eat  him  ;  the  ox  perceiveth 
not  that  he  is  fed  for  flaughter. 

Something  is  added  to  thee  unlike  to  what 
thou  feeft :  fomething  informs  thy  clay, 
higher  than  all  that  is  the  objeft  of  thy  fenfes. 
Behold,  what  is  it  ? 

Thy  body  remaineth  perfeft  after  it  is  fled, 
therefore  it  is  no  part  of  it ;  it  is  immaterial, 
therefore  it  is  eternal :  it  is  free  to  aft, 
therefore  it  is  accountable  for  its  adions. 

Knoweth  the  afs  the  ufe  of  food,  becaufe 
his  teeth  mow  down  the  herbage  ?  or  ftand- 
eth  the  crocodile  eredt  although  his  back- 
bone is  as  flraight  as  thine  ? 

God  formed  thee  as  he  had  formed  thefe  : 
after  them  all  wcrt  thou  created :  fuperiority 
and  command  were  given  thee  over  all,  and 
of  his  own  breath  did  he  communicate  to 
thee  thy  principle  of  knowledge. 

Know  thyfelf  then  the  pride  of  his  crea- 
tion, the  link  uniting  divinity  and  matter; 
behold  a  part  of  God  hiinfelf  within  thee  ; 
remember  thine  own  dignity,  nor  dare  to 
'  defcend  to  evil  or  nieannefs. 

Who  planted  terror  in  the  tail  of  the  fer- 
pent  ?  who  clothed  the  neck  of  the  horfe 
with  thunder  ?  even  he  who  hath  inftrucled 
thee  to  crulh  the  one  under  thy  feet,  and  to 
tame  the  other  to  thy  purpofes. 

Of  the  Use  of  the  Senses. 

Vaunt  not  of  the  body,  becaufe  it  was 
firft  formed;  nor  of  thy  brain,  becaufe 
therein  thy  foul  refidcth.  Is  not  the  mailer 
of  the  houfe  moie  honourable  than  its 
walls  ? 

The  groand  rnuft  be  prepared  before  com 


be  planted ;  the  potter  mufl  build  his  furnace 
before  he  can  make  his  porcelane. 

As  the  breath  of  Heaven  fayeth  unto  the 
waters  of  the  deep.  This  way  fhall  thy  bil- 
lows roll,  and  no  other ;  thus  high  and  no 
higher,  (hall  they  raife  their  fury ;  fo  let 
thy  fpirit,  O  man,  actuate  and  direft  thy 
flefh  ;  fo  let  it  reprefs  its  wildnefs. 

Thy  foul  is  the  monarch  of  thy  frame ; 
fuffer  not  its  fubjeds  to  rebel  againft  it. 

Thy  body  is  as  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
thy  bones  the  pillars  that  fuftain  it  on  its 
bafis.  ^ 

As  the  ocean  giveth  rife  to  fprings,  whofe 
waters  return  again  into  its  bofom  through 
the  rivers,  fo  runneth  thy  life  from  thy 
heart  outwards,  and  fo  runneth  it  into  its 
place  again. 

Do  not  both  retain  their  courfe  for  ever? 
Behold,  the  fame  God  ordaineth  them. 

.  Is  not  thy  nofe  the  channel  to  perfumes  ? 
thy  mouth  the  path  to  delicacies  ?  Yet  know 
thou  that  perfumes  long  fmelt  become  of- 
fenfive,  that  delicacies  deltroy  the  appetite 
they  flatter. 

Are  not  thine  eyes  the  centinels  that  watch 
for  thee  ?  yet  how  often  are  they  unable  to 
diftinguifli  truth  from  error  ? 

Keep  thy  foul  in  moderation,  teach  thy 
fpirit  to  be  attentive  to  its  good ;  fo  fliall 
thefe  its  minifters  be  always  open  to  the 
conveyances  of  truth. 

Thine  hand  is  it  not  a  miracle  ?  is  there 
in  the  creation  aught  like  unto  it  ?  where- 
fore was  it  given  thee,  but  that  thou  might- 
eft  ftrctch  it  out  to  the  afllllance  of  thy 
brother  ? 

Why  of  all  things  living  art  thou  alone 
made  capable  of  blufhing  ?  the  world  (hall 
read  thy  fhame  upon  thy  face  :  therefore  do 
nothing  fhanieful. 

Fear  and  difmay,  %vhy  rob  they  the  coun- 
tenance of  its  ruddy  fplendor  ?  Avoid  guilt, 
and  thou  flialt  know  that  fear  is  beneath 
thee  ;   that  difmay  is  unmanly. 

Wherefore  to  thee  alone  fpeak  fhadows  in 
the  vifions  of  thy  pillow?  Reverence  them; 
for  know,  that  dreams  are  from  on  high. 

Thou  man  alone  canft  fpeak.  Wonder 
at  thy  glorious  prerogative ;  and  pay  to  him 
who  gave  it  thee  a  rational  and  welcome 
praife,  teaching  thy  children  wifdom,  in- 
ftruding  the  offspring  of  thy  loins  in  piety. 

3.     The  Soul  ©/"Man,  its  Origin  and 

Affections. 

The  bleffings,  O  man!  of  thy  external 

part,  are  health,  vigour,    and  proportion.. 

The   greatelt    of   tliefe   is.  healih,.    What 

N  4.  Leiikh 
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healf'a  is  to  the  body,  even  that  is  honefty    advantage  lleth  not  in  poffeffing  good  things. 


to  the  fcul. 

Thzt  thou  haft  a  foul,  is  of  all  knowledge 
the  moft  certain,  ot  all  truths  the  moll; 
plain  unto  thee.  Be  meek,  be  gratefuHor 
if.  Seek  not  to  know  it  gratefully :  it  is 
ir.fcrutable. 

Thinking,  underftanding,  renfoning,  will- 
ing, call  not  thefe  the  foul !  They  are  its 
actions,  but  they  are  not  its  eifence. 

Raifeit  not  too  high,  that  thou  be  not 
dvfpifed.  Be  not  thou  like  unto  thofe  who 
fall  by  climbing ;  neither  debafe  it  to  the 


but  in  the  knowing  to  ufe  them. 

Hadft  thou  the  car  of  a  ftag,  or  were 
thine  eye  as  ftrong  and  piercing  as  the 
eagle's ;  didft  thou  equal  the  hounds  in 
fuK-11,  or  could  the  ape  refign  to  thee  his 
tatle,  or  the  tortoife  her  feeling ;  yet  with- 
out reafon,  what  would  they  avail  thee? 
Peri(h  not  all  thefe  like  their  kindred  ? 

Kath  any  one  of  them  the  gift  of  fpeech  ? 
Can  any  idy  unto  thee.  Therefore  did  I  fo? 

The  lips  of  the  wife  are  as  the  doors  of  a 
cabinet;    no  fooner  are   they  opened,  but 


fcnfe  of  brutes  T  nor  be  thou  like  unto  the  treafures  are  poured  out  before  thee. 

h(  ne  and  the  mule,  in  whom  there  is  no        Like  unto  trees  of  gold  arranged  in  beds 

undeillanding.  of  filver,  are  wife  fentences  uttered  in  due 

Search  it  by  its  faculties;  know  it  by  its  feafon. 
virtues.     They  are  more  in  number  than  the        Canft  thou  think  too  greatly  of  thy  foul  ? 

hairs  of  thy  head;  the  fiars  of  heaven  are  or  can  too  much  be  faid  in  its  praife?  It  is 

not  to  be  counted  with  them.  the  image  of  him  who  gave  it. 

Think  not  with  Arabia,  that  one  foul  is        Remember  thou  its  dignity  for  ever;  for- 

parted  among  all  men  ;  neither  believe  thou  get  not  how  great  a  talent  is  committed  to 

with   the  fons  of  Egypt,  that   every  man  thy  charge. 

hath    many :    knov/,  that  as  thy  heart,  fo         Whatfoever  may  do  good  may  alfo  do 

alfo  thy  foul  is  one.  harm.     Beware  that  thou  direft  her  ccurfe 

Doth  not  the  fun  harden  the  clay  ?  doth  to  vi"tae. 
it  not  alfo  foften  the  wax  r  As  it  is  one  fun        Think  not  that  thou  canfr  lofe  her  in  the' 

that  wnrketh  both,  even  fo  it  is  one  foul  crowd;    fuppofe  not  that- thou  canft -bury 

that  willeth  contraries.  her  in  thy  clofet.     Adion  is  her  delight. 

As  the  raocn  rctaincth  her  nature  though 


darkncfs  fpread  itfelf  before  her  face  as  a 
curtain,  fo  the  foul  rcraaiueth  perfcft  even 
in  the  bofom  of  a  fool. 

She  is  immortal;  fi-.e  is  unchangeable; 
{lie  is  alike  in  ail.  Health  calicth  her  forth 
to  fiiew  her  lovelinefs,  and  application 
ynointeth  her  with  the  oil  of  wifdom. 

Although  file  fnall  live  after  thee,  think 
not  fhe  was  born  before  thee.  She  was  con- 
created  with  thy  ficihi,  and  formed  with  thy 
brain. 


and  (lie  will  not  be  withheld  from  it. 

Her  motion  is  perpetual ;  her  attempts? 
are  univerfal ;  her  agiiity  is  not  to  be  fup- 
proffed.  Is  it  at  the  uttermoft  parts  of  the 
earth  ?  fhe  u'ill  have  it :  Is  it  beyond  the 
region  of  the  ftars,  yet  will  lier  eye  dil- 
cover  it. 

Inquiry  is  her  delight.  As  one  who 
traverfeth  the  burning  fands  in  fearch  of 
water,  fo  is  tlie  foul  that  fearcheth  aftetf 
knowledge. 

Guard  her,  for  fhe  is  rafh ;  reftrain  her. 


Jultice  could  not  give  her  to  tliee  exalted    for  fhe  is  irregular;  correct  her,  for  {'ce  is 


ty  virtues,  nor  mercy  deliver  her  to  thee 
deformed  by  vices,  Thefe  mufc  be  thine, 
and  lUou  muft  anfvvorfor  them. 

Scippofe  not  death  can  fnield  thee  from 
examination  ;  think  not  corruption  can  hide 


outrageous ;  more  fupple  is  fhe  than  water, 
more  flexible  than  wax,  more  yielding  than 
air.     Is  there  aught  can  bind  her  ? 

As  a  fword  in  the  hand  of  a  madman, 
even  fo  is  the  foul  to  him  who  wanteth  dif- 


thee  from  inquiry.     He  who  formed  thee  of  cretion. 
thou  knoweit  not  what,  can  he  not  raife  thee        The  end  of  her  fearch  is  truth  ;  her  ni^ns 

to  thou  knoweit  not  what  again  ?  to  difcover  it  are    reafon  and   experience. 

_  Perceiveth  not  the  ccck'the  hour  of  mid-  But  are  not  thefe  weak,  uncertain  and  falla- 

night?  Exalteth   he  not  his  voice,  to  tell  cious  ?  How  then  Ihall  ihe  attain  unto  it  ? 
thee  it  is  morning  ?  Knoweth  not  the  dog        General  opinion  is  no  proof  of  truth,  for 

th-  iootfteps  of  his  rcafter  I  and  ilieth  not  the  generality  of  men  are  ignorant. 
the  wounded  goat  unto  the  herb  that  heaieth        Perceiveft'thou  of  thyfeff,  the  knowledge 

him?   Yet  when   thefe  die,  their  fpirit  re-  of  him  who  created  thee,  the  fenfe  of  the 

turn^nh  to  tl:e  du.fr :  thine  alone  furviveth.  v/orfhip  thou  o\yeil  unto  him?  are  not  thefe 

Envv   not  to  ihefs  their  fenfes,  becaufe  plain   before  thy  face  ?  And  behold !  what 

Learn  that  the  is  there  more  that  man  needeth  to  know  ? 

Of. 
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Of  the  Period  and  U  s  e  s  e/"  H  u  m  A  N 
Life. 

As  the  eye  of  morning  to  the  lark,  as 
the  ihade  of  evening  to  the  owl,  as  honey 
to  the  bee,  or  as  the  carcale  to  the  vulture ; 
even  fuch  is  life  unto  the  heart  of  man. 

Though  bright,  it  dazzkth  not ;  though 
©bfcure,  it  diipleafeth  not ;  though  fweer, 
it  cloyeth  not ;  though  corrupt,  it  forbid- 
deth  not :  yet  who  is  he  that  knoweth  its 
true  value  ? 

Learn  to  efteem  life  as  it  ought ;  then  art 
thou  near  the  pinnacle  of  vvifdom. 

Think  not  with  the  fool,  that  nothing  is 
more  valuable :  nor  believe  with  the  pre- 
tended wife,  that  thou  cughteft  to  contemn 
it.  Love  it  not  for  itfelf,  but  for  the  good 
it  may  be  of  to  others. 

Gold  cannot  buy  it  for  thee,  neither  can 
mines  of  diamonds  purchafe  back  the  mo- 
ment thou  haft  now  loll:  of  it.  Employ  the 
fucceeding  ones  in  virtue. 

Say  not,  that  it  were  beft  not  to  have 
been  bcrn  ;  or  if  born,  that  it  had  been  bdt 
to  die  earl)' :  neither  dare  thou  to  afk  of  thy 
Creator,  Where  had  been  the  evil  that  I 
had  not  exifted  ?  Good  is  in  thy  power;  the 
want  of  good  is  evil ;  and  if  the  queflion  be 
juft,  lo  !  it  condemneth  thee. 

Would  the  fifh  fwaliow  the  bait  if  he 
knew  the  hook  was  hidden  therein  ?  would 
the  lion  enter  the  toils  if  he  fav/  they  were 
prepared  for  him  r  fo  neither  were  the  foul 
to  perifh  with  this  clay,  v/culd  man  -vvifh  to 
live;  neither  would  a  merciful  God  have 
created  him  :  know  hence  thou  Ihalt  live 
afterward. 

As  the  bird  is  inclofed  in  the  cage  before 
he  feeth  it,  yet  teareth  not  his  flelh  againft 
its  fides ;  fo  neither  labour  thou  vainly  to 
run  from  the  ftate  thou  art  in;  but  know  it 
is  allotted  thee,  and  be  content  with  it. 

Though  its  ways  are  uneven,  yet  are  they 
not  all  painful.  Accommodate  thyf-lf  to 
all ;  and  where  there  is  leaft  appearance  of 
evil,  fufpeft  the  greateft  danger. 

When  thy  bed  is  ftraw,  thou  fleepefl;  in 
fecurity ;  but  when  thou  ftretcheth  ihyfelf 
oj||«ofes,  beware  of  the  thorns. 

^  good  death  is  better  than  an  evil  life : 
ftrive  therefore  to  live  as  long  as  thou  ought- 
eft,  not  as  long  as  thou  canft.  While  thy 
lire  is  to  others  wortli  more  than  thy  death, 
it  is  thy  duty  to  preferve  it. 

Complain  not  with  the  fool,  of  the 
fhortnt-is  of  thy  time:  remember  that  with 
thy  da}'s,  thy  cares  are  fnc^rtened. 

Take  from  the  period  of  thy  life  the  ufe- 
!efs  p^rts  cf  it,  and  what  rexaiac;:h  ?  T^ke 


off  the  time  of  thine  infancy,  the  fecond 
infancy  of  age,  thy  fleep,  thy  thoughtlefs 
hoars,  thy  days  of  ficknefs  :  and  even  at  the 
fulnefs  of  years,  how  few  feafcr.s  haft  thoa 
truly  numbered  ! 

He  who  gave  thee  Irfl-  as  a  bleHin"-, 
Ihortened  it  to  make  it  more  fo.  To  what 
end  would  longer  life  have  ferved  thee  ? 
Wifheft  thou  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
more  vices  ?  As  to  the  good,  will  not  he 
who  limited  thy  fpan,  be  fatishcd  with  the 
fruits  of  it  ? 

To  v/hat  end,  O  child  of  forrow !  wouldfl 
thou  live  longer  ?  to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  lee 
the  world  ?  AH  this  thou  haft  done  often 
already.  Too  frequent  repetition,  is  it  not 
tirefome  ?  or  is  it  not  fuperfluous  ? 

Wouldft  thou  improve  thy  wifdom  and 
thy  virtue  ?  Alas !  what  art  thou  to  know  ? 
or  who  is  it  that  Ihall  teach  thee?  Badly 
thou  employcft  the  little  that  thou  haft,  daie 
not,  therefore,  to  complain  that  more  is  not 
given  thee. 

Repine  not  at  the  want  of  knowledge;  it 
muft  perifh  with  thee  in  the  grave.  Be 
honcft  here,  thou  fhalt  be  wife  hereafter. 

Siiy  not  unto  the  crow,  why  numberefl: 
thou  feven  times  the  age  of  thy  lord  ?  or  to 
the  fawn,  why  are  thine  eyes  to  fee  my 
oftspring  to  an  hundredth  generation  ?  Are 
thefe  to  be  compared  with  thee  in  the  abufe 
of  life  ?  are  they  riotous  ?  are  they  cruel  ? 
are  they  ungrateful  ?  I,earn  from  them  rather, 
that  innocence  of  life  and  iimplicity  of  man- 
ners are  the  paths  to  a  good  old  age. 

Knoweft  thou  to  employ  life  better  than 
thefc  ?  then  lefs  of  it  may  fuffice  thee. 

Man  who  dares  enfla\e  the  world  whea 
he  knows  he  can  enjoy  his  tyranny  but  a 
moment,  what  would  he  not  aim  at  if  he 
were  immortal  ? 

Enough  haft  thou  of  life,  hut  thou  re- 
gardcft  it  not :  thou  art  not  in  want  of  it, 
O  in:in !  but  thou  arr  prodigal ;  thou  throweft 
it  lightly  av/ay,  as  if  thou  hadft  more  thaa 
enough ;  and  yet  thou  rcpineft  that  it  is  not 
gathered  again  unto  thee  ? 

Know  that  it  is  net  abundance  which 
maketh  rich,  but  economy. 

The  wife  continueth  to  live  from  his  firft 
period  ;  the  fool  is  always  beginning. 

Labour  not  after  riches  lirft,  and  think 
thou  afterwards  wilt  enjoy  them.  He  who 
negleftcth  the  prefent  moment,  throweth 
away  all  he  hath.  As  the  arrow  palTeth 
through  the  heart,  \vhile  the  warrior  knew 
not  that  it  was  coming;  fo  Ih.all  his  life  be 
taken  a'.vay  before  lie  knoweth  that  he  hath 
it. 

What 
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What  then  is  life,  that  man  fhould  de- 
fire  it?  what  breatUing,  that  he  fhould 
covet  it  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fcene  of  delufion,  a  feries  of 
mifadventures,  a  purfuit  of  evils  linked  on 
all  fides  together  ?  In  the  beginning  it  is 
ignorance,  pain  is  in  its  middle,  and  its 
end  is  forrow. 

As  one  wave  pulheth  on  another  till  both 
are  involved  in  that  behind  them,  even  fo 
fucceedeth  evil  to  evil  in  the  life  of  man ; 
the  greater  and  the  prefent  fwallow  up  the 
leffer  and  the  paft'.  Our  terrors  are  real 
evils;  our  expeftations  look  forward  into 
improbabilities. 

Fools,  to  dread  as  mortals,  and  to  defire 
as  if  immortal ! 

What  part  of  life  is  it  that  we  would  wifii 
to  remain  with  us  ?  Is  it  youth  ?  can  we  be 
in  lo\e  with  outrage,  licentioufnefs,  and 
temerity  ?  Is  it  age  ?  then  we  are  fond  of 
infirmities. 

It  is  faid,  grey  hairs  are  revered,  and  in 
length  of  days  is  honour.  Virtue  can  add 
reverence  to  the  bloom  of  youth ;  and  with- 
out it  age  plants  more  wrinkles  in  the  foul 
than  on  the  forehead. 

Is  age  refpefted  becaufe  it  hateth  riot? 
What  juftice  is  in  this,  when  it  is  not  age 
tliat  defpifeth  pleafure,  but  pleafure  that 
defpifeth  age. 

Be  virtuous  while  thou  art  young,  fo 
fiiall  thine  age  be  honoured. 


MAN  confidered  in  regard  to  his  Infirmi- 
ties, and  their  Effetts. 

r.    Vanity. 

Inconftancy  is  powerful  in  the  heart  of 
man ;  intemperance  fwayeth  it  whither  it 
will ;  defpair  engrofieth  much  of  it ;  and 
f?ar  proclaimeth.  Behold,  I  fit  unrivalled 
therein  I  but  vanity  is  beyond  them  all. 

Weep  not  therefore  at  the  calamities  of 
the  human  Itate ;  rather  laugh  at  its  follies. 
In  the  hands  of  the  man  addifted  to  vanity, 
life  is  but  the  fhadow  of  a  dream. 

The  hero,  the  moft  renowned  of  human 
charafters,  what  is  he  but  the  bubble  of  this 
weaknefs!  the  public  is  unftable  and  un- 
grateful; why  fhould  the  man  of  wifdom 
endanger  himfelf  for  fools  ? 

The  man  who  negkdeth  his  prefent  con- 
cerns, to  revolve  how  he  will  behave  when 
greater,  feedeth  himfelf  with  wind,  while 
his  bread  is  eaten  by  another. 

Att  as  becometh  thee  in  thy  prefent  fta- 
tlon ;  and  in  more  exalted  ones  thy  face 
fhall  not  be  alhamed. 


What  blindeth  the  eye,  or  what  hideth 
the  heart  of  a  man  from  himfelf  like  vanity  ? 
Lo !  when  thou  fecit  not  thyfelf,  then  othere 
difcover  thee  moil  plainly. 

As  the  tulip  that  is  gaudy  without  fraell, 
confpicuous  without  ufe  ;  fo  is  the  man  who 
fetteth  himfelf  up  on  high,  and  hath  not 
merit. 

The  heart  of  the  vain  is  troubled  while  it 
feemeth  content;  his  cares  are  greater  tha» 
his  pleafures. 

His  folicitude  cannot  refl  with  his  bones ; 
the  grave  is  not  deep  enough  to  hide  it ;  he 
extendeth  his  thoughts  beyond  his  being : 
he  befpeaketh  praife  to  be  paid  when  he  is 
gone :  but  whofo  promifeth  it,  deceiveth 
him. 

As  the  man  that  engageth  his  wife  to  re- 
main in  widowhood,  that  fhe  difturb  not 
his  foul ;  fo  is  he  who  expecteth  that  praife 
fhall  reach  his  ears  beneath  the  earth,  or 
cherifh  his  heart  in  its  fhroud. 

Do  well  while  thou  liveft;  but  regard 
not  what  is  faid  of  it.  Content  thyfclf  with 
deferving  praife,  and  thy  pofterity  fhall  re- 
joice in  hearing  it. 

As  the  butterfly,  who  fe:th  not  her  own 
colours ;  as  the  jeffamine,  which  feeleth  not 
the  fcent  it  cafteth  around ;  fo  is  the  man 
who'  appcareth  gay,  and  biddeth  others  to 
take  note  of  it. 

To  what  purpofe,  faith  he,  is  my  veflure 
of  gold  ?  to  what  end  are  my  tables  filled 
with  dainties,  if  no  eye  gaze  upon  them  ? 
if  the  v.'orld  know  it  not  ?  Give  thy  raiment 
to  the  naked,  and  thy  food  unto  the  hungry  ; 
fo  fhalt  thou  be  praifed,  and  feel  that  thou 
deferveft  it. 

Why  befioweft  thou  on  every  man  the 
flattery  of  unmeaning  words !  Thou  know- 
eft  when  returned  thee,  thou  regardeft  it 
not.  He  knoweth  he  lieth  unto  thee ;  yet 
he  knoweth  thou  wilt  thank  him  for  it. 
Speak  in  fincerity,  and  thou  fhalt  hear  with 
inftruftion. 

The  vain  delighteth  to  fpeak  of  himfelf; 
but  he  feeth  not  that  others  like  not  to  hear 
him. 

If  he  have  done  any  thing  worth  praifegJf 
he  poifefs  that  v/hich  is  worthy  admiraflP^, 
his  joy  is  to  proclaim  it,  his  pride  is  to  hear 
it  reported.  The  defire  of  fuch  a  man  de- 
feateth  itfelf.  Men  fay  not.  Behold,  he 
hath  done  it :  or.  See,  he  poflelTeth  it :  but, 
mark  how  proud  he  is  of  it ! 

The  heart  of  man  cannot  attend  at  once 
to  many  things.  He  v/ho  fixeth  his  foul 
on  fhev/,  lofeth  reality.  He  purfueth  bub- 
bles which  break  in  their   flight,  while  he 
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treads  to  earth  what  would  do  him  ho- 
nour, 

2.    Inconstancy, 

Nature  urgeth  thee  to  inconftancy,  O 
man !  therefore  guard  thyfelf  at  all  times 
againft  it. 

Thou  art  from  the  womb  of  thy  mother 
various  and  wavering.  From  the  loins  of 
thy  father  inheriteft  thou  inftability ;  how 
then  llialt  thou  be  firm  ? 

Thofe  who  gave  thee  a  body,  furniihed 
it  with  weaknefs ;  but  he  who  gave  thee  a 
foul,  armed  thee  with  refolution.  Employ 
it,  and  thou  art  wife  -,  be  wife,  and  thou 
;irt  happy. 

Let  him  who  doeth  well,  beware  how 
he  boafteth  of  it ;  for  rarely  it  is  of  his  own 
will. 

Is  it  not  the  event  of  an  impulfe  from 
without,  born  of  uncertainty,  enforced  by 
accident,  dependent  on  fomewhat  elfe  ?  To 
thefe  men,  and  to  accident,  is  due  the 
praife. 

Beware  of  irrefolution  in  the  intent  of  thy 
adions,  beware  of  inftability  in  the  execu- 
tion ;  fo  fhalt  thou  triumph  over  two  great 
faiUngs  of  thy  nature. 

What  reproachcth  reafon  more  than  to 
aft  contrarieties?  What  can  fupprcfs  the 
tendencies  to  thefe,  but  firmnefs  of  mind  ? 

The  inconftant  ieeleth  that  he  changeth, 
but  helcnoweth  not  why  ;  he  leeth  that  he 
efcapeth  from  himfelf,  but  he  perceiveth 
not  how.  Be  thou  incapable  of  change  in 
that  which  is  right,  and  men  will  rely  upon 
thee. 

Eftablifh  unto  thyfelf  principles  of  ac- 
tion, and  fee  that  thou  ever  aft  according  to 
them. 

Firft  know  that  thy  principles  are  juft, 
and  then  be  thou  inflexible  in  the  path  of 
them. 

So  fliall  thy  paffions  have  no  rule  over 
thee  ;  fo  Ihall  thy  conftancy  enfure  thee  the 
good  thou  pofleffeft,  and  drive  from  thy 
doer  misfortune.  Anxiety  and  difappoint- 
ment  fhall  be  ftrangers  to  th)'  gates. 

Sufpeft  not  evil  in  any  one,  until  thou 
feeft  it :  when  thou  feeft  it,  forget  it  not. 

Whofo  hath  been  an  enemy,  cannot  be  a 
friend  ;  for  man  mendeth  not  of  his  faults. 

How  (hould  his  aftions  be  right  who  hath 
no  rule  of  life  ?  Nothing  can  be  juft  which 
proceedeth  not  from  reafon. 

The  inconftant  hath  no  peace  in  his  foul ; 
neither  can  any  be  at  eafe  whom  he  con- 
cerneth  himfelf  with. 

His  life  is  unequal;  his  motions  are  ir- 


regular; his  foul  changeth  with  the  wea- 
ther. 

To-day  he  loveth  thee,  to-morrow  thou 
art  detetted  by  him :  and  why  ?  himfelf 
knoweth  not  wherefore  he  loved,  or  where- 
fore he  now  hateth. 

To-day  he  is  the  tyrant ;  to-morrow  thy 
fervant  is  lefs  humble  :  and  why  ?  he  who  is 
arrogant  without  power,  will  be  fervils 
where  there  is  no  fubjeftion. 

To-day  he  is  profufe,  to-morrow  he 
grudgeth  unto  his  mouth  that  which  it 
Ihould  eat.  Thus  it  is  with  him  who  know- 
eth not  moderation. 

W^ho  Ihall  fay  of  the  cameleon,  he  is 
black,  when  the  moment  after,  the  verdure 
of  the  grafs  overfpreadeth  him ! 

Who  fhall  fay  of  the  inconftant,  he  is 
joyful,  when  his  next  breath  fhall  be  fpent 
in  iighing  ? 

What  is  the  life  of  fuch  a  man  but  the 
phantom  of  a  dream  ?  In  the  morning  he 
rifeth  happy,  at  noon  he  is  on  the  rack  : 
this  hour  he  is  a  god,  the  next  below  a 
worm  :  one  moment  he  laugheth,  the  next 
he  weepeth  ;  he  now  willeih,  in  an  inftant" 
he  willcth  not,  and  in  another  he  knoweth 
not  whether  he  v/illeth  or  no. 

Yet  neither  eafe  or  pain  have  fixed  them- 
felves  on  him  ;  neither  is  he  waxed  greater, 
or  become  lefs ;  neither  hath  he  had  caulc 
for  laughter,  nor  reafon  for  his  forrow ; 
therefore  fhall  none  of  them  abide  with 
him. 

The  happinefs  of  the  inconftant  is  as  a 
palace  built  on  the  furface  of  the  fand  :  the 
blowing  of  the  wind  carrieth  away  its  foun- 
dation :  v/hat  wonder  then  that  it  falleth  ? 

But  what  exalted  form  is  this,  that  hi- 
therwards  direfts  its  even,  its  uninterrupted 
courfe  ?  vvhofe  foot  is  on  the  earth,  whofc 
head  is  above  the  clouds  ? 

On  his  brow  fitteth  majefty ;  fteadinefs 
is  in  his  port;  and  in  his  heart  reigneth 
tranquillity. 

Though  obftacles  appear  in  the  way,  he 
deigneth  not  to  look  down  upon  them; 
though  heaven  and  earth  oppofe  his  paffage, 
he  proceedeth. 

The  mountains  fmk  beneath  his  tread; 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  dried  up  under 
the  fole  of  his  foot. 

The  tyger  throweth  herfelf  acrofs  his  way 
in  vain  ;  the  fpots  of  the  leopard  glow  againft 
him  unregarded. 

He  marcheth  through  the  embattled  le- 
gions ;  with  his  hand  he  putteth  afide  the 
terrors  of  death. 

Storms  roar  againft  bis  fhoulders,  but  arc 
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not  able  to  (hake  them  ;  the  thunder  burReth 
over  his  head  in  vain  ;  the  lightning  ferveth 
but  to  Ihew  the  glories  of  his  countenance. 

His  name  is  Resolution  !  He  comcth 
from  the  utmoft  parts  of  the  earth  ;  he  feeth 
bappincfs  afar  off  before  him  ;  his  eye  difco- 
vereth  her  temple  beyond'  the  limits  of  the 
pole. 

He  walketh  up  to  it,  he  enteretli  boldly, 
and  he  n^rnaineth  there  for  ever. 

Eftablifh  thy  heart,  O  man !  in  that  which 
is  right ;  and  then  know  the  greateft  of  hu- 
a^.an  praifc  is  to  he  immutable. 

3.  Weakness. 

Vain  znd  inconliant  as  thou  art,  O  child 
of  iniperiedion  !  how  canlt  thou  but  be 
weak  ?  Is  not  'incfenftancy  connefted  with 
frailty.?  Can  there  be  vanity  without  in- 
firniity  ?  avoid  the  danger  of  the  one,  and 
thoi!  fliak  efcape  the  mifchiefs  of  the  other. 

Whtrein  art  thou  moft  weak!  in  that 
t/herein  thou  feemeft  moft  ftrong ;  in  that 
wherein  moit  thou  glorieit :  even  in  'pof- 
felfiHg  the  things  which  thou  halt :  in  ufing 
the  good  that  is  about  thee. 

Are  not  thy  defiresalfo  frail  ?  or  knoweft 
thou  even  v/hat  it  is  thou  wouldefl:  vvilh  ? 
When  thou  haft  obtained  what  moft  thou 
foaghteft  after,  behold  it  ccntenteth  thee 
not. 

Wherefore  lofeth  the  pleafure  that  is  be- 
fore thee  its  relifti  ?  and  why  appeareth  that 
which  is  yet  to  come  the  fweeter  ?  Becaufe 
thou  art  wearied  with  the  good  of  this,  be- 
canfe  thou  knoweft  not  the  evil  of  that  which 
is  not  v/ith  thee.  Know  that  to  be  content 
is  to  be  happv. 

Couldeft  thou  chufe  for  thyfelf,  would 
thy  Creator  lay  before  thee  all  that  thine 
heart  could  aik  for  ?  would  happinefs  then 
remain  with  thee  ?  or  would  joy  dwell  al- 
ways in  thy  gates  ? 

Ahst  thy  weaknefs  forbiddeth  it;  thy 
infirmity  declareth  againft  it.  Variety  is  to 
thee  ia  the  place  of  pleafure ;  but  that 
which  permanently  deliv  hteth  muft  be  per- 
manent. 

When  it  is  gone,  thou  repenteft  the  lofs 
of  it,  though,  while  it  was  with  thee,  thou 
defpifcdft  it. 

That  v^ich  fucceedeth  it,  hath  no  more 
pleafure  for  thee ;  and  thou  afterwards 
quarrdieft  with  thyfelf  for  preferring  it; 
beh.oid  the  only  circuraftance  in  which  thou 
erreft  not  i 

Is  there  any  thing  in  which  thy  weaknefs 
appeareth  more  than  in  defiring  'thinos  ?  It 
>s  in  the  i-cijtlLng,  and  in  the  ufing  them. 


Good  things  ceafe  to  be  good  in  our  en- 
joyment of  them.  W^hat  nature  meant  pure 
fweets,  are  fources  of  bitterhefs  to  us  ;  from 
our  delights  arife  pain ;  from  our  joys, 
forrow. 

Be  moderate  in  the  enjoyment,  and  it 
fhall  remain  in  thy  poffeftion  ;  let  thy  joy  be 
founded  on  reafon  ;  and  to  its  end  Ihall  for- 
row be  a  ftranger. 

The  delights  of  love  are  ufliered  in  by 
fighs,  and  they  terminate  in  languiftiment 
and  dejection.  The  objeft  thou  burneft  for, 
naufeates  with  fatiety ;  and  no  fooner  haft: 
thou  polTelTed  it,  but  thou  art  weary  of  its 
prcfence. 

Join  efteem  to  thy  admiration,  unite 
friendftiip  with  thy  love  ;  fo  (halt  thou  find 
in  the  end,  content  fo  abfolute,  that  itfur- 
pailcth  raptures,  tranquillity  more  worth 
than  ecftacy, 

God  hath  given  thee  no  good  without 
its  admixture  of  evil  ;  but  he  hath  given 
thee  alfo  the  means  of  throwing  off  the  evil 
from  it. 

As  joy  is  not  without  the  alloy  of  pain, 
fo  neither  is  forrow  without  its  portion  of 
pleafure.  Joy  and  grief,  though  unlike, 
are  united.  Our  own  choice  only  can  give 
them  us  entire. 

Meh-.ncholy  itfelf  often  giveth  delight, 
and  the  extremity  of  joy  is  mingled  with 
tears. 

The  beft  things  in  the  hands  of  a  fool 
may  be  turned  to  his  deftruftion  ;  and  out 
of  the  worft  the  wife  will  find  the  means  of 
good. 

So  blended  is  weaknefs  in  thy  nature,  O 
man !  that  thou  haft  not  ftrength  either  to 
be  good,  or  to  be  evil  entirely.  Rejoice 
that  thou  caaft  not  excel  in  evil,  and  let 
the  good  that  is  within  thy  reach  content 
thee. 

The  virtues  are  allotted  to  various  ftations. 
Seek  not  after  impoflibilities,  nor  grieve 
that  thou  canft  not  polfefs  them  at  all. 

Wouldft  thou  at  once  have  the  liberality 
of  the  rich,  and  the  contentment  of  the 
poor  ?  or  (hall  the  wife  of  thy  bofom  be  de- 
fpifed,  becaufe  (he  Iheweth  not  the  vir|M^ 
of  the  widow  ?  ^^ 

If  thy  father  fink  before  thee  in  the  divi- 
fion^  of  thy  country,  can  at  once  thy  juftice 
deftroy  him,  and  thy  duty  fave  his  life! 

If  thou  beholdeft  thy  brother  in  the  ago- 
nies of  a  (low  death,  is  it  not  mticy  to  put  a 
period  to  his  life ;  and  is  it  not  alio  death 
to  be  his  m.urderer  f 

Truth  is  but  one  ;  thy  doubts  are  of  tl'.ine 
own  raiiing.     He  v.'^o  madi-  virtues  what 

ihoy 
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they  are,  planted  alfo  in  thee  a  knowledge 
of  their  pre-eminence.  At\  as  thy  foul 
didates  to  thee,  and  the  end  fhall  be  always 
right. 

4.  Of  the  Insufficiency  ©/'Know- 
ledge. 

If  there  is  any  thing  lovely,  if  there  is  any 
thing  defirable,  if  there  is  any  thing  within 
the  reach  of  man  that  is  worthy  of  praife,  is 
it  not  knowledge  ?  and  yet  who  is  he  that 
attaineth  unto  it  ? 

The  ftatefman  proclaimeth  that  he  hath 
it ;  the  ruler  of  the  people  claiioeth  the 
praife  of  it ;  but  findcth  the  fubjed  that  he 
pofleifeth  it? 

Evil  is  not  requifite  to  man  ;  iieither  can 
vice  be  neceffary  to  be  tolerated  :  yet  hovv 
many  evils  are  permitted  by  the  connivance 
of  the  laws?  how  many  crimes  committed 
hy  the  decrees  of  the  council  ? 

But  be  wife,  O  ruler!  and  learn,  O  thou 
that  art  to  command  the  nations !  One 
crime  authorifed  by  thee,  is  worfe  than  the 
cfcape  of  ten  from  punilhment. 

When  thy  people  are  numerous,  when 
thy  fons  increafe  about  thy  table  ;  fendeil 
thou  them  not  out  to  flay  the  innocent,  and 
to  fall  before  the  fword  of  him  whom  they 
have  not  offended  ? 

If  the  objeft  of  thy  defires  demandetk  the 
lives  of  a  thoufand,  fayeft  thou  not,  I  will 


have 


Purely  thou  forgettcll  that  he  who 


created  thee,  created  alfo  thefe;  and  that 
their  blood  is  as  rich  as  thine. 

Sayeft  thou,  that  juftice  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted v/ithoirt  wroag  1  furely  thine  own 
words  condemn  thee. 

Thou  who  fiattereft  with  falfe  hopes  the 
criminal,  that  he  may  confefs  his  guilt  j  art 
not  thou  unto  him  a  criminal  ?  or  is  thy 
guilt  the  lefs,  becaufe  he  cannot  punifh  it  ? 

When  thou  commanded  tp  the  torture 
him  who  is  but  fufpe(::tcd  of  ill,  dareft  thou 
to  remember,  that  thou  mayeft  rack  the  in- 
nocent ? 

Is  t!iy  purpofe  anfwered  by  the  event  ?  is 
thy  foul  fatiified  with  his  cor.fefiion  ?  Pain 
•st^  enforce  him  to  fay  what  is  not,  as  eafy 
aisPwhat  is ;  and  anguilh  hath  caufed  inno- 
cence to  accufe  herftlf. 

That  thou  mayeft  not  kill  him  without 
caufe,  thou  dolt  worfe  than  kill  hiru  :  that 
thou  mayeft  prove  if  he  be  guilty,  thou  de- 
ftroyeft  him  innocent. 

O  blindnefs  to  all  truth  !  O  infufficiency 
of  the  wifdom  of  the  wife!  kncv,'  when  thy 
judge  ftiall  bid  thee  account  for  tliis,  thou 
Ihait  wifti  tea  thoufand  guilty  to  have  goos 


free,  rather  than  one  innocent  then  to  ftand 
forth  againft  thee. 

Infufficient  as  thou  art  to  the  maintenance 
of  juftice,  how  (lialt  thou  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  truth  ?  how  fiiiilt  thou  afccnd 
to  the  footftep  of  her  throne  ? 

As  the  owl  is  blinded  by  the  radiance  of 
the  fun,  fo  fhall  the  brightnefs  of  her  coua^ 
tenance  dazzle  thee  in  thy  approaches. 

If  thou  wouldft  mount  up  into  her  throne, 
firft  bow  thyfelf  at  her  footRool ;  If  thou 
wouldft  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  her,  firit 
inform  thyfelf  of  thine  own  ignorance. 

More  worth  is  fhe  than  pearls,,  therefore 
feck  her  carefully;,  the  emerald,  and  th^ 
fapphire,  and  the  ruby,  are  as  dirt  beneath 
her  feet;  therefore  purfue  her  manfully. 

^  The  way  to  her  is  labour ;  attention  is  the 
pilot  that  rauft  conduft  thee-  into  her  ports. 
But  wea,ry  not  in  the  way ;  for  v/hen  thou 
art  arrived  at  her,  the  toil  ftiall  be  to  thee 
for  pleafure. 

Say  not  unto  thyfelf.  Behold,  truth  breed- 
eth  hatred,  and  I  will  avoid  it  \  diflimub- 
tion  raifeth  friends,  and  I  will  follow  it.. 
Are  not  the  enemies  made  by  truth,  better 
than  the  friends  obtained  by  flattery  ? 

Naturally  doth  man  defire  the  truth,  yet 
when  it  is  before  him,  he  will  not  appre- 
hend it ;  and  if  it  force  itielf  upon  him,  is 
he  not  offended  at  it  ? 

The  fault  is  not  in  truth,  for  that  is  ami- 
able ;  hut  the  weaknefs  of  man  beareth  not 
its  fplendour. 

Wouldft  thou  fee  thine  own  infufficiency 
more  plainly  ?  view  thyfelf  at  thy  devo- 
tions! To  what  end  was  religion  inftitureci, 
but  to  teach  thee  thine  infirmities,  to  re- 
mind thee  of  thy  weaknefs,  to  fnew  thee 
that  from  heaven  alone  thou  art  to  hope  for 
good  ? 

Doth  it  not  remind  thee  that  thou  art 
duft!  doth  it  not  tell  thee  that  thou  art. 
afnes  I  And  behold  repentance  is  not  built 
on  frailty. 

When  thou  giveft  an  oath,  when  thoa 
fweareft  thou  wilt  not  deceive;  behold  it 
fpreadeth  fhame  upon  thy  face,  and  upoa 
the  face  of  him  that  receiveth  it.  Learn  t.<:i 
be  jaft,  and  repentance  may  be  forgotten  ; 
learn  to  be  honeft,  and  oaths  are  unne- 
ccffary. 

The  fhcrter  follies  are,  the  better:  fay- 
not  therefore  to  thyfelf,  I  will  not  play  the 
fool  by  halves. 

He  that  heareth  his  own  faults  with  pa- 
tience, fhall  reprove  another  with  boldnefs. 

He  that  givcth  a  denial  with  reafon>  (hail 
fuller  a  repuifc  with  moderation. 

If 
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If  thou  art  fufpefted,  anfwer  with  free- 
dom: whom  Ihould  fufpicion  affright,  ex- 
cept the  guilty  ? 

The  tender  of  heart  is  turned  from  his 
curpofe  by  fupplications,  the  proud  is  ren- 
dered more  obltinate  by  entreaty,  the  fenfe 
of  thine  infufficiency  commanded  thee  to 
hear;  but  to  be  juft,  thou  muft  hear  with- 
out thy  paffions. 

5.  Misery. 
Feeble  and  infufficient  as  thou  art,  O 
man,  in  good ;  frail  and  inconftant,  as  thou 
art  in  pleafure;  yet  there  is  a  thing  in 
which  thou  art  ftrong  and  unfhaken.  Its 
name  is  Mifery. 

It  is  the  charafter  of  thy  being,  the  pre- 
rogative of  thy  nature ;  in  thy  breaft  alone 
it  refideth  ;  without  thee  there  is  nothing  of 
it.  And  behold,  what  is  its  fource,  but 
thine  own  pafTions  ? 

He  who  gave  thee  thefe,  gave  thee  alfo 
leafon  to  fubdue  them ;  exert  it,  and  thou 
ihalt  trample  them  under  thy  feet. 

Thine  entrance  into  the  world,  is  it  not 
ftiameful  ?  thy  deftruclion  is  it  not  glorious  ? 
Lo !  men  adorn  the  inftruments  of  death 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  wear  them  above 
their  garments. 

He  who  begetteth  a  man,  hideth  his  face ; 
but  he  who  killeth  a  thoufand  is  ho- 
noured. 

Know  thou,  notwithftanding,  that  in  this 
is  error.  Cuftom  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
truth  ;  neither  can  the  opinion  of  men  de- 
ftroyjuftice;  the  glory  and  the  fhame  are 
mifplaced. 

There  is  but  one  way  for  man  to  be  pro- 
duced :  there  are  a  thoufand  by  which  he 
may  be  deftroyed. 

There  is  no  praife,  or  honour,  to  him  who 
giveth  being  to  another ;  but  triumphs  and 
empire  are  the  rewards  of  murder. 

Yet  he  who  hath  many  children,  hath  as 
many  bleffings ;  and  he  who  hath  taken 
away  the  life  of  another,  fliall  not  enjoy  his 
own. 

While  the  favage  curfeth  the  birth  of  his 
fon,  and  bleffeth  the  death  of  his  father, 
doth  he  not  call  himfelf  a  monfter  ? 

Enough  of  evil  is  allotted  unto  man  ;  but 
he  maketh  it  more  while  he  lamenteth  it. 

The  greateft  of  all  human  ills  is  forrow  ; 
too  much  of  this  thou  art  born  unto  ;  add 
not  unto  it  by  thy  own  perverfenefs. 

Grief  is  natural  to  thee,  and  is  always 
about  thee ;  pleafure  is  a  ftranger,  and  vifit- 
cth  thee  but  by  times  :  ufe  well  thy  reafon, 
and  forrow  Ihall  be  call  behind  thee^  be 


prudent,  and  the  vifits  of  joy  fhall  remain 
long  with  thee. 

Every  part  of  thy  frame  is  capable  of 

forrow ;  but  few  and  narrow  are  the  paths 
that  lead  to  delight. 

Pleafures  can  be  admitted  only  fimply  j 
but  pains  rufh  in  a  thoufand  at  a  time. 

As  the  blaze  of  ftraw  fadeth  as  foon  as  it 
is  kindled,  fo  paffeth  away  the  brightnefs  of 
joy,  and  thou  knoweft  not  what  is  become 
of  it. 

Sorrow  is  frequent;  pleafure  is  rare: 
pain  Cometh  of  itfelf ;  delight  muft  be  pur- 
chafed  :  grief  is  unmixed ;  but  joy  wanteth 
not  its  allay  of  bitternefs. 

As  the  foundeft  health  is  lefs  perceived 
than  the  flighteft  malady,  fo  the  higheft 
joy  toucheth  us  lefs  deep  than  the  fmalleft 
forrow. 

We  are  in  love  with  anguifti ;  we  often 
fly  from  pleafure;  when  we  purchafe  it, 
cofteth  it  not  more  than  it  is  worth  ? 

Refledion  is  the  bufmefs  of  man  :  a  fenfe 
of  his  ftate  is  his  firft  duty ;  but  who  re- 
membreth  himfelf  in  joy  ?  Is  it  not  in  mercy 
then  that  forrow  is  allotted  unto  us  ? 

Man  forefeeth  the  evil  that  is  to  come  ; 
he  remembereth  it  when  it  is  paft :  he  con- 
fidereth  not  that  the  thought  of  afflidlion 
woundeth  deeper  than  the  afflidion  itfelf. 
Think  not  of  thy  pain,  but  when  it  is  upon 
thee,  and  thou  (halt  avoid  what  moft  would 
hurt  thee. 

He  who  weepeth  before  he  needeth,  weep- 
eth  more  than  he  needeth  :  and  why,  but 
that  he  loveth  weeping  ? 

The  flag  weepeth  not  till  the  fpear  is 
lifted  up  againft  him ;  nor  do  the  tears  of  the 
beaver  fall,  till  the  hound  is  ready  to  feize 
him  :  man  anticipateth  death,  by  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  it;  and  the  fear  is  greater 
mifery  than  the  event  itfelf. 

Be  always  prepared  to  give  an  account  of 
thine  acHons ;  and  the  bcft  death  is  that 
which  is  leaft  premeditated. 

6.      O/'JUDGMENT. 

The  greateft  bounties  given  to  man,  are 
judgment  and  will;  happy  is  he  who 
applieth  them  not. 

As  the  torrent  that  rolleth  down  the 
mountains,  deilroyeth  all  that  is  borne  away 
by  it ;  fo  doth  common  opinion  overwhelni 
reafon  in  him  who  fubmitteth  to  it,  without 
faying.  What  is  thy  foundation  ? 

See  that  what  thou  receiveft  as  truth  bo 
not  the  fhadow  of  it ;  what  thou  acknow- 
ledgeft  as  convincing,  is  often  but  plaufible. 
Ee  firm,  be  coiiltaut,  determine  for  thyfelf ; 
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lb  flialt  thou  be  anfwerable  only  for  thine 
own  weaknefs. 

■  Say  not  that  the  event  proveth  the  wifdom 
of  the  afticn  :  remember  man  is  not  above 
the  reach  of  accidt-nts. 

Condemn  not  the  judgment  of  another, 
becaufe  it  ditfereth  from  thine  own ;  may 
not  even  both  be  in  an  error  ? 

When  thou  eileemeft  a  man  for  his  titles, 
and  contemneft  the  ftrangcr  becaufe  he 
wanteth  them,  judged  thou  not  of  the  camel 
by  its  bridle  ? 

Think  not  thou  art  revenged  of  thine 
enemy  when  thou  liayeft  him  :  thou  putteft 
liim  beyond  thy  reach,  thou  givelt  him 
quiet,  and  thou  takeft  from  thyfelf  all 
.means  of  hurting  him. 

Was  thy  mother  incontinent,  and  grieveth 
it  thee  to  be  told  of  it  ?  Is  frailty  in  thy 
wife,  and  art  thou  pained  at  the  reproach 
of  it  ?  He  who  defpifeth  thee  for  it,  con- 
demneth  himfclf.  Art  thou  anfwerable  for 
the  vices  of  another  ? 

Difregard  not  a  jewel,  becaufe  thou  pof- 
fefleft  it ;  neither  enhance  thou  the  value  of 
a  thing,  becaufe  it  is  another's:  poffeffion 
to  the  wife  addeth  to  the  price  of  it. 

Honour  not  thy  wife  the  lefs,  becaufe  fne 
is  in  thy  power  ;  and  defpife  him  that  hath 
faid.  Would  thou  love  her  lefs  ?  marry 
lier !  What  hath  put  her  into  thy  power, 
but  her  confidence  in  thy  virtue  ?  fhouldli 
thou  love  her  th^  lefs  for  being  more  obliged 
to  her ! 

If  thou  wert  juft  in  thy  courtfhip  of  her, 
though  thou  neglefteft  her  while  thou  haft 
her,  yet  fhall  her  lofs  be  bitter  to  thy  foul. 

He  who  thinketh  another  bleft,  only  be- 
caufe he  pofTefleth  her  ;  if  he  be  not  wifer 
than  thee,  at  leaft  he  is  more  happy. 

Weigh  not  the  lofs  thy  friend  hath  fuf- 
fered  by  the  tears  he  Iheddeth  for  it,  the 
greateft  griefs  are  above  thefe  exprefiions  of 
them. 

Efteem  not  an  adion  becaufe  it  is  done 
with  noifc  and  pomp ;  the  nobleft  foul  is 
that  which  doth  great  things,  and  is  not 
moved  in  the  doing  them. 

jFame  allonifheth  the  ear  of  him  who 
heareth  it;  but  tranquillity  rejoiceth  the 
heart  that  is  poifefled  of  it. 

Attribute  not  the  good  adions  of  another 
to  bad  caufes  :  thou  canft  not  know  his 
heart ;  but  the  world  v/ill  know  by  this, 
that  thine  is  full  of  envy. 

There  is  not  in  hypocrify  more  vice  than 
folly  ;  to  be  honeft  is  as  eafy  as  to  feem  fo. 

Be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  a  benefit 
tl^an  to  reyenge  an  injury  j  fo  ihalt  thou 


have  more  benefits  than  injuries  done  unto 

thee. 

Be  more  ready  to  love  than  to  hate;  fo 
ftialt  thou  be  loved  by  more  than  hate  thee. 

Be  willing  to  commend,  and  be  flow  to 
cenfure  ;  fo  Ihall  praife  be  upon  thy  virtues, 
and  the  eye  of  enmity  fliall  be  blind  to  thy 
imperfecftions.  ' 

When  thou  doft  good,  do  it  becaufe  it  is 
good;  not  becaufe  men  efteem  it:  whea 
thou  avoideft  evil,  fly  it  becaufe  it  is  evil; 
not  becaufe  men  fpeak  againft  it :  be  honeft 
for  lo>'e  of  honefty,  and  thou  fhalt  be  uni- 
formly fo  ;  he  that  doth  it  without  princi- 
ple, is  wavering. 

Wilh  rather  to  be  reproved  by  the  wife, 
than  to  be  applauded  by  him  who  hath  no 
anderftanding;  when  they  tell  thee  of  a 
fault,  they  fuppofe  thou  canft  improve  ;  the 
other,  whea  he  praifcth  thee,  thinketh  thee 
like  unto  himfelf. 

Accept  not  an  office  for  which  thou  art 
not  qualified,  left  he  who  knoweth  more  of 
it  defpife  thee. 

Inftrudt  not  another  in  that  wherein  thy- 
felf art  ignorant ;  when  he  feeth  it,  he  wiil 
upbraid  thee. 

Expeft  not  a  friendfhip  with  him  who 
hath  mjured  thee;  he  who  fuffereth  the 
wrong,  may  forgive  it ;  but  he  who  doth 
It,  never  will  be  well  with  him. 

Lay  not  too  great  obligations  on  him  thoa 
wifheft  thy  friend;  behold!  the  fenfe  of 
them  will  drive  him  from  thee :  a  little  be- 
nefit gaineth  friendlbip  ;  a  great  one  makedi 
an  enemy. 

Neverthelefs,  ingratitude  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  man ;  neither  is  his  anger  irre- 
concileable  :  he  hateth  to  be  put  in  mind  of 
a  debt  he  cannot  pay;  he  is  alhamed  in 
the  prefence  of  him  whom  he  hath  in- 
jured. 

Repine  not  at  the  good  of  a  ftranger, 
neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  evil  that  befalfeth 
thine  enemy  :  wilheft  thou  that  others  Ihould 
do  thus  to  thee  ? 

Wouldft  thou  enjoy  the  good-v/ill  of  all 
men,  let  thine  own  benevolence  be  univer- 
fal.  If  thou  obtaineft  it  not  by  this,  no 
other  means  could  give  it  thee  :  and  know, 
though  thou  haft  it  not,  thou  haft  the 
greater  pleafure  of  having  merited  it. 

7.     Presumption. 

Pride  and  meannefs  feem  incompatible; 
bat  man  reconcileth  contrarieties  :  he  is  at 
once 'the  moft  miferable  and  the  moft  arro- 
gant of  all  creatures. 

Frefumption  is  the  bane  of  reafon ;  it  Is 

the 
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the  nurfc  of  error ;  yet  it  is  congenial  with 
reafon  in  us. 

Who  is  there  that  judgeth  not  either  too 
highly  of  lumfelf,  or  thinketh  too  meanly 
of  others. 

Our  Creator  himfelf  efcapeth  not  our 
prefumption:  how  then  fhall  we  be  fafe 
from  one  another? 

What  is  the  origin  of  fuperftition  ?  and 
whence  arifeth  falfe  worihip  ?  From  cur 
prefuming  to  reafon  about  what  is  above 
our  reach,  to  comprehend  what  is  incom- 
prehenfible. 

Limited  and  v/eak  as  our  underftandings 
are,  we  employ  not  even  their  little  forces 
as  we  ought.  We  foar  not  high  enough  in 
our  approaches  to  God's  greatnefs  ;  we  give 
not  wing  enough  to  our  ideas,  when  we 
enter  into  the  adoration  of  divinity. 

Man  who  fears  to  breathe  a  whifper 
againft  his  earthly  fovereign,  trembles  not 
to  arraign  the  difpcnfations  of  his  God  ;  he 
forgetteth  his  majefty,  and  rejudgeth  his 
judgments. 

Me  who  dareth  not  repeat  the  name  of  his 
prince  without  honour,  yet  blufheth  not  to 
call  that  of  his  Creator  to  be  witnefs  to  a 
lie. 

He  who  would  hear  the  fentence  of  the 


all  her  motions  are  but  to  entertain  his  eye. 

While  he  courts  the  rays  of  the  fun  to 
warm  him,  he  fuppofeth  it  made  only  to  be 
of  ufe  to  him ;  while  he  traceth  the  moon 
in  her  nightly  path,  he  believeth  that  (he 
was  created  to  do  him  pleafure. 

Fool  to  thine  own  pride !  be  humble ! 
kncv/  thou  art  not  the  caufe  why  the  world 
holdeth  its  courfe;  for  thee  are  not  made  the 
viciilitudes  of  fummer  and  winter. 

No  change  would  follow  if  thy  whole 
race  exifted  not ;  thou  art  but  one  among 
millions  that  are  blefTed  in  it. 

Exalt   not  thyfelf  to  the  heavens;  for. 


magiftrate  with  lilence,  yet  dareth  to  plead 
he  attempteth  to   fooch 


lo,  the  angels  are  above  thee  :  nor  difdaij 
thy  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  earth,  thoug  > 
they  are  inf-^rior  to  thee.  Are  they  not  the 
work  of  the  fame  hand  ? 

Thou  who  art  happy  by  the  mercy  of  thy 
Creator,  how  dareft  thou  in  v/antonnefs  put 
others  of  his  creatures  to  torture?  Beware 
that  cruelty  return  not  upon  thee. 

Serve  they  not  all  the  fiime  univerfal 
Mafter  with  thee  ?  Hath  he  not  appointed 
unto  each  its  laws  ?  Hath  he  not  care  of 
their  prefer  vation  ?  and  darefl  thou  to  in^i 
fringe  it  ? 

Set  not  thy  judgment  above  that  of  all 
the  earth ;  neither  condemn  as  falfehood 
what  agreeth  not  with  thine  own  apprchen- 
fion.  Who  gave  thee  the  power  of  deter- 
mining for  others  ?  or  who  took  from  the 
M'orld  the  right  of  choice  ? 

How  many  things  have   been    rejefted, 

which  are   now   received  as  truths  ?  How 

many  now  received  as  truths,  fhall  in  their 

but  that  this  is  not  thy^day  of   turn  be  delpifed  ?  Of  what  then  can  man  be 

certain  ? 

Do  the  good  that  thou  knoweil,  and  hap- 
pinefs  fl-iall  be  unto  thee.  Virtue  is  more 
thy  bufmefs  here  than  wifdora. 

Truth  and  falfehood,  have  they  not  the 
fame  appearance  in  what  we  underftand  not  ? 
what  then  but  our  prefumption  can  deter- 
mine between  them  ? 

We  eafily  believe  wliat  is  above  our  com- 
prehenfion  :  or  we  are  proud  to  pretend  it, 
that  it  may  appear  we  underftand  it.  Is  not 
this  folly  and  arrogance  ?  ^ 

Who  is  it  that  affirms  moft  boldly  ?^ho 
is  it  that  holds  his  opinion  moft  obftinately  ? 
Even  he  who  hath  moft  ignorance :  for  he 
aifo  hath  moft  pride. 

Every  man,  v/hen  he  layeth  hold  of  an 
opinion,  deiireth  to  remain  in  it ;  but  molt 
of  all  he  who  hath  moft  prefumption.  He 
contenteth  not  himfelf  to  betrav  his  own 


with  the  Eternal 

him  with  intrcaties,  to  flatter  him  with  pro- 
mifes,  to  agree  with  him  upon  conditions  ; 
nay,  to  brave  and  murmur  at  him  if  his  re- 
queft  is  not  granted. 

Why  art  thou  unouniilied,  O  man!  in 
thy  impiety 
retribution. 

Be  not  like  unto  thofe  who  fight  with  the 
thunder ;  neither  dare  thou  to  deny  thy 
Creator  thy  pra}'crs,  becaufe  he  chaftifeth 
thee.  Thy  madnefs  in  this  is  on  thine  own 
head ;  thy  impiety  hurtcth  no  one  but 
th)-felf. 

Why  boaftcth  man  that  he  is  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  Malcer,  yet  neglefteth  to 
pay  his  thanks,  and  his  adorations  for  it  ? 
Kow  fuiteth  fuch  a  life  with  a  belief  fo 
taughty  ? 

Man,  who  is  truly  but  a  mote  in  the  wide 
expanfe,  believeth  the  whole  earth  and  hea- 
ven to  be  created  for  him  :  he  thinketh  the 
whole  frame  of  nature  hath  intereft  in  his 
well-being. 

As  the  fool,  while  the  images  tremble  on 
the  bofom  of  the  water,  thinketh  that  trees, 
towns,  and  the  v/ide  horizon,  are  dancing 
to  do  him  pleafure  ;  {o  man,  while  nature 
performs  her  deilined  courfe,  belieyes  that 


foul ;  but  he  will  impofe  oa  others  to  be 
lieve  in  it  alfo. 
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Say  not  that  truth  is  eftablifhed  by  years. 
Or  that  in  a  multitude  of  believers  there  is 
certainty. 

One  human  propofition  hath  as  much  au- 
thority as  another,  if  reafon  maketh  not 
the  difference. 


Of  the  AFFECTIONS  0/ MAN,  ivhkh 
are-  hurtful  to  him/elf  and  others. 

I.       COVETOUSNESS. 

Riches  are  not  worthy  a  ftrong  attention ; 
herefore  an  earneft  care  of  obtaining  them 
riunjuftifiable. 

"  The  defire  of  what  man  calleth  good,  the 
joy  he  taketh  in  pofleifmg  it,  is  grounded 
only  in  opinion.  Form  not  thy  opinion 
from  the  vulgar;  examine  the  worth  of 
things  thyfelf,  and  thou  fhalt  not  be  co- 
vetous. 

An  immoderate  defire  of  riches  is  a  poifon 
lodged  in  the  foul.  It  contaminates  and 
dellroys  every  thing  that  was  good  in  it. 
It  is  no  fooner  rooted  there,  than  all  virtue, 
all  honefty,  all  natural  aitedion,  fly  before 
the  face  of  it. 

The  covetous  would  fell  his  children  for 
gold ;  his  parent  might  die  ere  he  would 
open  his  coffer;  nay,  he  coniidereth  not 
himfelf  in  refpeft  of  it.  In  the  fearch  of 
happinefs  he  maketh  himfelf  unhappy. 

As  the  man  who  felleth  his  houfe  to  pur- 
chafe  ornaments  for  the  embellifliment  of  it, 
even  fo  is  he  who  giveth  up  peace  in  the 
fearch  of  riches,  in  hope  that  he  may  be 
happy  in  enjoying  them. 

Where  covetoufnefs  reigneth,  know  that 
the  foul  is  poor.  Whofo  accounteth  riches 
the  principal  good  of  man,  will  throw  a'.vay 
ail  other  goods  in  thepurfuit  of  them. 

Whofo  feareth  poverty  as  the  greateft  evil 
of  his  nature,  will  purchafe  to  himfelf  all 
ether  evils  in  the  avoiding  of  it. 

Thou  fool,  is  not  virtue  more  worth  than 
riches  ?  is  not  guilt  more  bafe  than  poverty  ? 
Enough  for  his  necefTities  is  in  the  power  of 
every  man ;  be  content  with  it,  and  thy 
happinefs  ftiall  fmile  at  the  forrows  of  him 
who  heapeth  up  more. 

Nature  hath  hid  gold  beneath  the  earth, 
as  if  unworthy  to  be  feen ;  fih  er  hath  (he 
placed  where  thou  trampleft  it  under  thy  feet. 
Meancth  (he  not  by  this  to  inform  thee,  that 
gold  is  not  worthy  thy  regard,  that  filver  is 
beneath  thy  notice  ? 

'     Covetoufnefs  burieth  under  the  ground 
millions  of  wretches ;   tliefs  dig  for  their 


hard  matters  what  returneth  the  injury; 
what  maketh  them  more  miferable  than 
their  flaves. 

The  earth  is  barren  ofgood  things  where 
fhe  hoardeth  up  treafure :  where  gold  is  in 
her  bowels,  there  no  herb  groweth. 

As  the  horfe  flndeth  not  there  his  grafs, 
nor  the  mule  his  provender  :  as 'the  fields  of 
corn  laugh  not  on  the  fides  of  tlie  hills ; 
as  the  olive  holdeth  not  forth  there  her 
fruits,  nor  the  vine  her  clufters ;  even  fo 
no  good  dwelleth  in  the  bread  of  him  whofe 
heart  broodeth  over  his  treafure. 

Riches  are  fervants  to  the  wife ;  but  they 
are  tyrants  over  the  foul  of  the  fool. 

The  covetous  ferveth  his  gold ;  it  ferveth 
not  him.  He  poflefleth  his  wealth  as  the 
fick  doth  a  fever ;  it  burneth  and  tortureth 
him,  and  will  not  quit  him  until  death. 

Hath  not  gold  deftroyed  the  virtue  of 
millions  ?  Did  it  ever  add  to  the  goodnefs 
of  any  ? 

Is  it  not  moft  abundant  with  the  worft  of 
men  ?  wherefore  then  fhouldfl  thou  defire  to 
be  diftinguilhed  by  poffeffing  it  ? 

Have  not  the  wifeft  been  thofe  who  have 
had  leaft  of  it  ?  and  is  not  wifdom  happinefs  ? 

Have  not  the  word  of  thy  fpecies  pof- 
feffed  the  greateft  portions  of  it  ?  and  hatU 
not  their  end  been  miferable  ? 

Poverty  wanteth  many  things ;  but  cove- 
toufnefs denieth  itfelf  all. 

The  covetous  can  be  good  to  no  masi; 
but  he  is  to  none  fo  cruel  as  to  himfelf. 

If  thou  art  induftrious  to  procure  gold, 
be  generous  in  the  difpofal  of  it.  Maa 
never  is  fo  happy  as  when  he  giveth  happi- 
nefs to  another. 

2.     Profusion. 

If  there  be  a  vice  greater  than  the  hoard- 
ing up  of  riches,  it  is  the  employing  them 
to  ufelefs  purpofes. 

He  that  prodigally  lavifheth  that  which 
he  hath  to  fpare,  robbeth  the  poor  of  what 
nature  giveth  them  a  right  unto. 

He  who  fquandereth  away  his  treafure, 
refufeth  the  means  to  do  good  :  he  denieth 
himfelf  the  praflice  of  virtues  whofe  reward 
is  in  their  hand,  whofe  en4  is  no  other  thaa 
his  own  happinefs. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  be  well  with  riches, 
than  to  be  at  eafe  under  the  want  of  them. 
Man  governeth  himfelf  much  ealier  in  po- 
verty than  in  abundance. 

Poverty  requireth  but  one  virtue,  pa- 
tience, to  fupport  it ;  the  rich,  if  he  have 
not  charity,  temperance,  prudence,  and 
many  more,  is  guilty. 

O  The 
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The  poor  hath  onl^  the  gdod  of  his  own 
ftate  committed  unto  him  5  the  rich  is  in- 
truded with  the  welfare  of  thoufands. 

He  that  giveth  away  his  treafure  wifely, 
giveth  away  his  plagues :  he  that  retaineth 
their  increafe,  heapeth  up  forrows. 

Refufe  not  unto  the  ftranger  that  which 
he  wanteth ;  deny  not  unto  thy  brother  even 
that  which  thou  wanteft  thyfelf. 

Know  there  is  more  delight  in  being 
without  what  thou  haft  given,  than  in  pof- 
feffing  millions  which  thou  knoweft  not  the 
ufe  of. 

3.     Revenge. 

The  root  of  revenge  is  in  the  weak nefs 
of  the  foul  :  the  moft  abjeft  and  timorous 
are  the  moft  addidled  to  it. 

Who  torture  thofe  they  hate,  but  cow- 
ards ?  who  murder  thofe  they  rob  but  wo- 
men ? 

The  feeling  an  injury  muft  be  previous  to 
the  revenging  it ;  but  the  noble  mind  dif- 
daineth  to  fay,  It  hurts  me. 

If  the  injury  is  not  below  thy  notice,  he 
that  doth  it  unto  thee,  in  that,  maketh  him- 
felf  fo  :  wouldft  thou  enter  the  lifts  with 
thine  inferior  ? 

Difdain  the  man  who  attempteth  to  wrong 
thee ;  condemn  him  who  would  give  thee 
difquiet. 

In  this  thou  not  only  prefcrveft  thine  own 
peace,  but  thou  inflifteft  all  the  punifhment 
of  revenge,  without  ftopping  to  employ  it 
againft  him. 

As  the  tempeft  and  the  thunder  afte^Tl  not 
the  fun  or  the  ftars,  but  fpend  their  fury 
on  ftones  and  trees  below  ;  fo  injuries  afcend 
not  to  the  fouls  of  the  great,  but  wafte 
themfelves  on  fuch  as  are  thofe  who  offer 
them. 

Poornefs  of  fpirit  will  aftuate  revenge ; 
vreatnefs  of  foul  defpifeth  the  offence  :  nay, 
it  doth  good  unto  him  who  intended  to 
have  diftiirbed  it. 

Why  feekeft  thou  vengeance,  O  man! 
with  what  purpofe  is  it  that  thou  purfueft 
it.!'  Thinkeft  thou  to  pain  thine  adverfary 
by  it  ?  Know  that  thyfelf  feeleft  its  greateft 
torments. 

Revenge  gnaweth  the  heart  of  him  who  is 
infefted  with  it,  while  he  againft;  whom  it  is 
intended,  remaineth  eafy. 

It  is  unjuft  in  the  anguifh  it  infli(Ss  j 
therefore  nature  intended  it  not  for  thee  : 
needeth  he  who  is  injured  more  pain  ?  or 
ought  he  to  add  force  to  the  alfliclion  which 
another  has  caft  upon  him  ? 

I'he  man  who  meditateth  revenge  is  not 
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content  with  the  mifchief  he  hath  received  1 
he  addeth  to  his  anguifti  the  punifhment 
due  unto  another :  while  he  whom  he  feek- 
eth  to  hurt  goeth  his  way  laughing;  he 
maketh  himfelf  merrj-  at  this  addition  to  his 
miferj'. 

Revenge  is  painful  in  the  intent,  and  it  ] 
is  dangerous  in  the  execution  :  feldom  doth 
the  axe  fall  where  he  who  lifted  it  up  in- 
tended ;  and  lo,  he  remembereth  not  that  it  j 
muft  recoil  againft  him. 

While  the  revengeful  feeketh  his  enemy's  ; 
hurt,  he  oftentimes  procureth  his  own  de-j 
ftrudion  :  while  he  aimeth  at  one  of  the 
eyes  of  his  adverfary,  lo,  he  patteth  ou^ 
both  his  own. 

If  he  attaiii  not  his  end,  he  lamenteth  it ;] 
if  he  fucceed,  he  repenteth  of  it :  the  fear-i 
of  juftice  taketh  away  the  peace  of  his  own 
foul ;  the  care  to  hide  him  from  it,  dcftroy= 
eth  that  of  his  friend. 

Can  the  death  of  thine  adverfary  fatiate 
thy  hatred  ?  can  the  fetting  him  at  reft  re-  « 
ftorc  thy  peace  ?  1! 

Wouldft  thou  make  him  forry  for  his  of-,  f 
fence,  conquer  him  and  fpare  him  :  in  death 
he  owneth  not  thy  fuperiority  ;  nor  feeleth 
he  more  the  power  of  thy  wrath. 

In  re\enge  there,  fliould  be  a  triumph  of 
the  avenger;  and  he  who  hath  injured  him, 
fhould  feel  his  difpleafure  ;  he  ftiould  fuffer 
pain  from  it,  and  fhould  repent  him  of  the 
caufe. 

This  is  the  revenge  infpired  from  anger  ; 
but  that  which  makes  thee  great  is  con- 
tempt. 

Murder  for  an  injury  arifeth  only  from 
cov  ardice :  he  who  inflideth  it,  feareth 
that  the  enemy  may  live  and  avenge  himfelf. 
Death  endeth  the  quarrel ;  but  it  reftoreth 
not  the  reputation  :  killing  is  an  aft  of  cau- 
tion, not  of  courage ;  it  may  be  fafe,  but 
it  is  not  honourable. 

There  is  nothing  fo  eafy  as  to  revenge  an 
offence  ;  but  nothing  is  fo  honourable  as  to 
pardon  it. 

The  greateft  viftory  man  can  obtain,  is 
over  himfelf;  he  that  dildaineth  to  feel  an 
injury,  retorteth  it  upon  him  who  offereth 
it. 

When  thou  meditateft  revenge,  thou 
confefTeft  that  thou  feeleft  the  wrong  :  when 
thou  complaineft,  thou  acknowledgeft  thy- 
felf hurt  by  it ;  meaneft  thou  to  add  this 
triumph  to  the  pride  of  thine  enemy  ? 

That  cannot  be  an  injury  which  is  not 
felt ;  how  then  can  he  who  defpifeth  it  re-. 
venge  it  ? 

If  thou  thiak  it  difhonourable  to  bear  an 
offence. 
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offence,  more  is  in  thy  power  ;  thou  mayeft 
conquer  it. 

Good  offices  will  make  a  man  afhamed  to 
be  thine  enemy :  greatncfs  of  foul  will 
terrify  him  from  the  thought  of  hurting  thee. 

The  greater  the  wrong,  the  more  glory 
there  is  m  pardoning  it ;  and  by  how  much 
more  juftifiable  would  be  revenge,  by  fo 
much  the  more  honour  is  in  clemency. 

Hail  thou  a  riglit  to  be  a  judge  in  thine 
1  own  caufe  ;  to  be  a  party  in  the  aft,  and  yet 
I  to  pronounce  fentence  on  it  ?  Before  thou 
condemned,  let  another  fay  it  is  juft. 

The  revengeful  is  feared,  and  therefore 
he  is  hated  ;  but  he  that  is  endued  with  cle- 
mency, is  adored  :  the  praife  of  his  aftions 
remaineth  for  ever ;  and  the  love  of  the 
world  attendeth  him. 

4.  Cruelty,  Hatred,  fl«^ Envy. 

Revenge  is  deteftable  :  what  then  is  cru- 
elty ?  Lo,  it  poffefTeth  the  mifchiefs  of  the 
other;  but  it  wanteth  even  the  pretence  of 
its  provocations. 

Men  difown  it  as  not  of  their  nature; 
they  are  alhamcd  of  it  as  a  ftranger  to  their 
hearts  :  do  they  not  call  it  inhumanity  ? 

Whence  then  is  her  origin  ?  unto  what 
that  is  human  oweth  (Vie  her  exiftence  ?  Her 
father  is  Fear ;  and  behold  Difmay,  is  it 
not  her  mother  ? 

The  hero  lifteth  his  fvvord  againft  the 
enemy  that  refifteth ;  but  no  fooner  doth  he 
fubmit,  than  he  is  fatisfied. 

It  is  not  in  honour  to  trample  on  the  ob- 
jeft  that  feareth  ;  it  is  not  in  virtue  to  infult 
what  is  beneath  it :  fubduethe  infolent,  and 
fpare  the  humble ;  and  thou  art  at  the 
height  of  viftory. 

He  who  wanteth  virtue  to  arrive  at  this 
end,  he  who  hath  not  courage  to  afcend 
thus  into  it ;  lo,  he  fupplieth  the  place  of 
conqueft  by  murder,  of  fovereignty  by 
(laughter. 

He  who  feareth  all,  ftriketh  at  all :  why 
are  tyrants  cruel,  but  becaufe  they  live  in 
terror  ? 

Civil  wars  are  the  moil  bloody,  becaufe 
thofe  who  fight  in  them  are  cowards  :  con- 
fpirators  are  murderers,  becaufe  in  death 
there  is  filence.  Is  it  not  fear  that  telleth 
them  they  may  be  betrayed  ? 

The  cur  will  tear  the  carcafe,  though  he 
dared  not  look  it  in  the  face  while  living : 
the  hound  that  hunteth  it  to  the  death, 
mangleth  it  not  afterwards. 

That  thou  mayeft  not  be  cruel,  fet  thy- 
felf  too  high  for  hatred  ;  that  thou  mayeft 
not  be  inhuman,  place  thyfelf  above  the 
reach  of  envy. 


Every  man  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights ; 
in  one  he  will  be  troublefome,  in  the  other 
lefs  offenfive :  chufe  to  fee  him  in  that  in 
which  he  leaft  hurteth  thee  ;  then  ftialt  tlioa 
not  do  hurt  unto  him. 

What  is  there  that  a  man  may  not  turn 
unto  his  good  ?  In  that  which  -olieadeth  us 
molt:,  thtre  is  more  groiuid  for  complaint 
than  hatred.  Man  would  be  reconciled  to 
him  of  whom  he  complaineth  :  whom  mur- 
dereth  he,  but  laim  whom  he  hateth  ? 

If  thou  art  prevented  of  a  benefit,  fly  not 
into  rage  :  the  lofs  of  thy  reafon  is  the  want 
of  a  greater. 

Becaufe  thou  art  robbed  of  thy  cloak, 
wouldft  thou  ftrip  thyfelf  of  thy  coat  alfo  ? 

When  thou  envieft  tlie  m,an  who  pof- 
feffeth  honours ;  when  his  titles  and  hi$ 
greatnefs  raife  thy  indignation;  feck  to 
know  whence  t!«ey  came  unto  him ;  enquirfj 
by  what  means  he  was  poflefied  of  them, 
and  thine  envy  will  be  turned  into  pity.       : 

If  the  fame  fortune  were  offered  unto  thee 
at  the  fame  price,  be  alfured,  if  thou  wert 
wife,  thou  wouldft  refufe  it. 

What  is  the  pay  for  titles,  but  flattery  ? 
how  doth  man  purchafe  power,  but  by 
being  a  flave  to  him  v/ho  giveth  it  ? 

Wouldft  thou  lofe  thine  own  liberty,  to^ 
be  able  to  take  away  that  of  another  ?  or 
canft  thou  envy  him  who  doth  fo  ? 

Man  purchafcth  nothing  of  his  fuperiora 
but  for  a  price;  and  that  price  is  it  DO,t 
more  than  the  value  ?  Wouldft  thou  pcrveri; 
the  cuftoms  of  the  world  ?  wouldfc  thou 
have  the  purchafe  and  the  price  alfo  ? . 

As  thou  canft  not  envy  what  thou  wouldft 
not  accept,  difdain  this  caufe  of  hatred  ;  and 
drive  from  thy  foul  this  occafion  of  the  pa- 
rent of  cruelty. 

If  thou  poficffeft  honour,  canft  thou  envy 
that  which  is  obtained  at  the  expence  of  it  ? 
If  thou  knoweft  the  value  of  virtue,  piticft 
thou  not  thofe  who  have  bartered  it  fo 
meanly  ? 

When  thou  haft  taught  thyfelf  to  bear 
the  feeming  good  of  men  without  repining* 
thou  wilt  hear  of  their  real  happinefs  with 
pleafure. 

If  thou  fecft  good  things  fall  to  one  who 
deferveth  them,  thou  wilt  rejoice  in  it :  fqx 
virtue  is  happy  in  the  profperity  of  the  vir- 
tuous. 

He  who  rejoiceth  In  the  happinefs  of 
another,  increafeth  by  it  his  own. 

r.     Heaviness  o/'Heart. 
The  foul  of  the  cheerful  forceth  a  fmile 
upon  the  face  of  afRi^Uon )  but  the  dcfpbn- 
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dence  of  the  fad  deadeneth  even  the  bright- 
nefs  of  joy. 

What  is  the  fource  of  fadnefs,  but  a 
feeblenefs  of  the  foul  ?  what  giveth  it  power 
but  the  want  of  fpirit  ?  Roufe  thyfelf  to  the 
combat,  and  fhe  quitteth  the  field  before 
thou  ftrikeft. 

Sadnefs  is  an  enemy  to  thy  race,_  there- 
fore drive  her  from  thy  heart ;  flie  poifoneth 
the  fweets  of  thy  life,  therefore  fufier  her 
not  to  enter  thy  dwelling. 

She  raifeth  the  lofs  of  a  ftraw  to  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  thy  fortune.  While  Hie  vexeth 
thy  foul  about  trifles,  flie  robbeth  thee  of 
thine  attendance  to  the  things  of  confe- 
quence:  behold,  fhe  but  prophefieth  what 
Ihe  feemeth  to  relate  unto  thee. 

She  fprcadeth  drowfinefs  as  a  veil  over 
thy  virtues :  fhe  hideth  them  from  thofe 
who  would  honour  thee  in  beholding  them  ; 
Hie  entangleth  and  keepeth  them  down, 
while  fhe  maketh  it  moft  neceffary  for  thee 
to  exert  them. 

Lo,  fhe  opprefTeth  thee  with  evil ;  and  fhe 
tieth  down  thine  hands,  when  they  would 
throw  the  load  from  off  thee. 

If  thou  wouldfl  avoid  what  is  bafe,  if 
thou  wouldfl  difdain  what'  is  cowardly,  if 
thou  wouldfl  drive  from  thy  heart  what  is 
unjufl,  fuffer  not  fadnefs  to  lay  hold  upon  it. 
Suffer  it  not  to  cover  itfelf  with  the  face 
of  piety  ;  let  it  not  deceive  thee  with  a  fbew 
of  wifdom.  Religion  payeth  honour  to  thy 
Maker ;  let  it  not  be  clouded  with  melan- 
choly. Wifdom  maketh  thee  happy  ;  know 
then,  that  forrow  in  her  fight  is  as  a 
llranger. 

For  what  fhould  man  be  forrowful ;  but 
for  affliiftions  ?  Why  fhould  his  heart  give 
up  joy,  when  the  caufes  of  it  are  not  re- 
moved from  him  ?  Is  not  this  being  mifera- 
ble  for  the  fake  of  mifery  ? 

As  the  mourner  who  looketh  fad  becaufe 
he  is  hired  to  do  fo,  who  weepeth  becaufe 
his  tears  are  paid  for ;  fuch  is  the  man  who 
fuffereth  his  heart  to  be  fad,  not  becaufe  he 
fuffereth  ought,  but  becaufe  he  is  gloomy. 

It  is  not  the  occafion  that  produceth  the 
forrow;  for,  behold,  the  fame  thing  fhall 
be  to  another  rejoicing. 

Afk  men  if  their  fadnefs  maketh  things 
better,  and  they  will  confefs  to  thee  that  it 
is  folly ;  nay,  they  will  praife  him  who  bear- 
eth  his  ills  with  patience,  who  maketh  head 
againfl  misfortune  with  courage.  Applaufe 
ihould  be  followed  by  imitation, 

Sadnefs  is  againfl  nature,  for  it  troubleth 
her  motions :  lo,  it  rendereth  diflorted  what- 
foever  uature  ijath  uiade  anjiabl?. 


As  the  oak  falleth  before  the  tempefl,  and 
raifeth  not  its  head  again  ;  fo  boweth  the 
heart  of  man  to  the  force  of  fadnefs,  and  re- 
turneth  unto  his  flrength  no  more. 

As  the  fnow  melteth  upon  the  mountains, 
from  the  rain  that  trickleth  down  their  fides, 
even  fo  is  beauty  wafhed  from  off  the  cheek 
by  tears  ;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
refloreth  itfelf  again. 

As  the  pearl  is  diffolved  by  the  vinegar, 
which  feemeth  at  firfl  only  to  obfcure  itg 
furface ;  fo  is  thy  happinefs,  O  man !  fvval- 
lowed  up  by  heavinefs  of  heart,  though  at 
firfl  it  feemeth  only  to  cover  it  as  with  its 
fhadow. 

Behold  fadnefs  in  the  public  flreets ;  cafl 
thine  eye  upon  her  in  the  places  of  refort ; 
avoideth  fbc  ;iot  every  one  ?  and  doth  not 
every  one  fly  from  her  prefence  ? 

See  how  fhe  droopeth  her  head,  like  the 
flower  whofe  root  is  cut  afunder!  fee  how 
fhe  fixeth  her  eyes  upon  the  earth!  fee  how 
they  ferve  her  to  no  purpofe  but  for  weeping ! 
Is  there  in  her  mouth  difcourfe  ?  is  there 
in  her  heart  the  love  of  fociety?  is  there  in 
her  foul,  reafon  ?  Afk  her  the  caufe,  fhe 
knoweth  it  not ;  enquire  the  occafion,  and 
behold  there  is  none. 

Yet  doth  her  flrength  fail  her:  lo,  at 
length  fhe  finketh  into  the  grave ;  and  no 
one  faith.  What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Hafl  thou  underfl:anding,  and  feeft  thou 
not  this!  haft  thou  piety,  and  perceiveil 
thou  not  thine  error  ? 

God  created  thee  in  mercy  ;  had  he  not 
intended  thee  to  be  happy,  his  beneiicence 
would  not  have  called  thee  into  exillcnce  ; 
how  darefl  thou  then  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
Majefly  ?     . 

Whilfl  thou  art  mofl  happy  with  inno- 
cence, thou  doft  him  mofl  honour ;  and 
what  is  thy  difcontent  but  murmuring 
againfl  him? 

Created  he  not  all  things  liable  to 
changes,  and  darefl  thou  to  weep  at  their 
changing  ? 

If  \v»e  know  the  law  of  nature,  wherefore 
do 'we  complain  of  it  ?  if  we  are  ignorant 
of  it,  what  fhall  we  accufe  but  our  blindnefs 
to  what  every  moment  giveth  us  prooTof  ? 

Know  that  it  is  not  thou  that  art  to  give 
laws  to  the  world  ;  thy  part  is  to  fubmit  to 
them  as  thou  findefl  them.  -  K"  they  diflrefs 
thee,  thy  lamentation  but  addeth  to  thy 
torment. 

Be  not  deceived  with  fair  pretences,  nor 
fuppofe  that  forrow  healeth  misfortune. 
It  is  a  poifon  under  the  colour  of  a  remedy  : 
while  It  pretendelii  to  draw   the  arrow^ 
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from  thy  breaft,  lo,  it  plungeth  It  into  thine  noble;  but  reafon  fpeaketh  In  the  caufe  of 

Jieart.  him  who  hath  acquired  it. 

While  fadnefs  feparateth  thee  from  thy        He  who,  meritlefs  himfelf,  appealeth  to 

friends,  doth  it  not  fay.  Thou  art  unfit  for  the  adions  of  his  anceftors  for  his  greatnefs, 

converfation  ?  while  Ihe  driveth  thee  into  is  like  the  thief  who  claimeth  protection  by 

corners,  doth  (he  not  proclaim  that  fhe  is  flying  to  the  pagod. 

afhamed  of  herfelf  ?  ^^  hat  good  is  it  to  the  blind,  that  his  pa- 
It  is  not  in  thy  nature  to  meet  the  arrows  rents  could  fee  ?  what  benefit  is  it  to  the 
of  ill  fortune  unhurt ;  nor  doth  reafon  re-  dumb,  that  his  grandfather  was  eloquent  ? 
tjuire  it  of  thee  :  it  is  thy  duty  to  bear  mis-  even  fo,  what  is  it  to  the  mean,  that  their 
fortune  like  a  man  ;  but  thou  .mull  liril  alfo  predeceffors  were  noble  ? 


feel  it  like  one. 

_  Tears  may  drop  from  thine  ej'es,  though 
virtue  falleth  not  from  thine  heart :  be  thou 
careful  only  that  there  is  caufe,  and  that  they 
flow  not  too  abundantly. 


A  mind  difpofed  to  virtue,  maketh  great 
the  poffeflbr  :  and  without  titles  it  will  raife 
him  above  the  vulgar. 

He  will  acquire  honour  while  others  re- 
ceive it ;  and  will  he  not  fay  unto  them. 


The  greatnefs  of  the  affliction  is  not  to    Such  were  the  men  whom  ye  glory  in  bein^ 


be  reckoned  from  the  number  of  tears. 
The  greateft  griefs  are  above  thefe  tefti- 
monies,  as  the  greateft  joys  are  beyond 
utterance. 

What  is  there  that  weakeneth  the  foul  like 
grief?  what  deprofieth  it  like  fadnefs  ? 

Is  the  forrov.fu!  prepared  for  noble  enter- 


derived  from  ? 

As  the  Ihadow  waiteth  on  the  fubftance, 
even  fo  true  honour  attendeth  upon  virtus. 

Say  not  that  honour  is  the  child  of  bold- 
nefs,  nor  believe  thoii  that  the  hazard  of  life 
alone  can  pay  the  price  of  it :  it  is  not  to  the 
adtion  that  it  is  due,  but  to  the  manner  of 


prifes  ?  or  armeth  he  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of   performing  it 


virtue  ? 

Subjefl  not  thyfelf  to  ills,  where  there  are 
in  return  no  advantages:  neither  facrifice 
thou  the  means  of  good  unto  that  which  is 
in  itfelf  an  evil. 


Of  the  ADVANTAGES  MAN 

acquire  o-ver  his  Fellonv-Creatures, 
I.  Nobility  c«i  Honour. 


may 


All  are  not  called  to  the  guiding  the  helm 
of  flate ;  neither  are  there  armies  to  be  com- 
manded by  every  one  :  do  well  in  that  which 
is  committed  to  thy  charge,  and  praife  Ihall 
remain  unto  thee. 

Say  not  that  difficulties  are  neceflary  to 
be  conquered,  or  that  labour  and  danger 
muft  be  in  the  way  of  renown.  The  wo- 
man who  is  chafte,  is  fhe  not  praifed  ?  the 
man  who  is  honeft,  deferveth  he  not  to  be 
honoured  ? 

The  third  of  fame  is  violent :  the  defire 


Nobility  refideth  not  but  in  the  foul;  nor  of  honour  is  powerful;  and  he  who  gave 

is  there  true  honour  except  in  I'irtue.  them  to  us,  gave  them  for  great  purpcfes. 

Ihe  fi'.our  of  princes  may  he  bought  by  When  dcfperate   actions  are  necelTary  to 

vice;   rank  and  titles  may  be  purchased  for  the  public,  when  our  lives  are  to  be  expofed 

money  :  but  thefe  are  not  true  honour.  for  the  good  of  our  country,  what  can  add 

Crimes  cannot  exalt  the  man,  who  com-  force  to  virtue,  but  ambition? 
mits  them,  to  real  glory;   neither  can  gold  It  is  not  the  receiving  honour  that  de- 
make  men  noble.  lighteth  the    noble  mind ;  its  pride  is  the 

When  titles  are  the  reward  of  virtue,  when  deferving  it. 

the  man  is  fet  on  high  who  hath  ferved  his  Is  it  not  better  men  (hould  fay.  Why  hath 

country  ;  he  who  beitoweth  the  honours  hath  not  this  man  a  ftatue  ?  than  that  they  fhould 

glory,  like  as  he  who  receiveth  them ;  and  the  afk.  Why  he  hath  one  ? 

world  is  benefited  by  it.  llie  ambitious  will  always  be  firft  in  the 

W'^ouldft  thou  wifh  to  be  raifed,  and  men  croud  ;    he  preffeth  forward,  he  looketh  not 

know  not  for  what?  or  wouldft  thou  that  behind  him.  Moreanguifli  is  itto  hisfoul,  to 


they  fhould  fay.  Why  is  this  ? 

\Vhen  the  virtues  of  the  hero  defcend  to 
his  ehildren,  his  titles  accompany  them  well; 


fee  one  before  him,  than  joy  to  leave  thou- 
fands  at  a  diftance. 

The  root  of  ambition  is  in  every  man; 


but  when  he  who  poifefieth  them  is  unlike  but  it  rifeth  not  in  all :  fear  keepeth  it 
him  who  deferved  them,  lo,  do  they  not  call  down  in  fome  ;  in  many  it  is  fuppreifed  by 
him  degenerate  ?  modefty. 

Hereditary  honour  is  accounted  the  moll        It  is  the  inner  garment  of  the  foul ;  f-he 
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firft  thing  put  on  by  it  with  the  flefh,  and 
the  laft  it  layeth  down  at  its  feparation  from 
it. 

It  is  an  honour  to  thy  nature  when  wor- 
thily employed  ;  when  thou  direfteft  it  to 
wrong  purpofes,  it  ftiameth  and  deftroyeth 
thee. 

In  the  breaft  of  the  traitor  ambition  is 
covered  ;  hypocrify  hideth  its  face  under  her 
mantle  ;  and  cool  diffimulation  furnifheth  it 
with  fmooth  words ;  but  in  the  end  men 
fhall  fee  what  it  is. 

The  ferpent  loferh  not  his  fting  though  be- 
numbed with  the  froit,  the  tooth  of  the  viper 
is  not  broken  though  the  cold  clofeth  his 
mcuth  :  take"  pity  on  his  ftate,  and  he  will 
fhew  thee  his  fpirit ;  warm  him  in  thy  bo- 
fbm,  and  he  will  requite  thee  with  death. 

He  that  is  truly  virtuous,  loveth  virtue 
for  herfelf ;  he  difdaineth  the  applaufe  which 
ambition  aimeth  after. 

How  pitiable  were  the  flate  of  virtue,  if 
fhe  could  not  be  happy  but  from  another's 
pr?.ife  ?  fhe  is  too  nobie  to  feek  recompenfe, 
and  no  more  will,  than  can  be  rewarded. 

The  higher  the  fun  arifeth,  the  lefs  fhadow 
doth  he  make ;  even  fo  the  greater  is  the 
virtue,  the  lefs  doth  it  covet  praife  ;  yet  can- 
not it  avoid  its  reward  in  honours. 

Glory,  like  a  fhadow,  flieth  him  who  pur- 
fueth  it;  but  it  followeth  at  the  heels  of  him 
who  would  fly  from  it :  if  thou  courteft  it 
without  merit,  thou  (halt  never  attain  unto 
it ;  if  thou  deferveft  it,  though  thou  hideft 
thyfelf,  it  will  never  forfake  thee. 

Purfue  that  which  is  honourable ;  do  that 
which  is  right ;  and  the  applaufe  of  thine 
own  confcience  will  be  more  joy  to  thee, 
than  the  fhouts  of  millions  who  know  not 
that  thou  deferveft  them. 

2.  Science  «)'/^ Learning. 

The  nobleft  employment  of  the  mind  of 
man,  is  the  iludy  ol  the  works  of  his  Creator. 

To  hira  whom  the  fcience  of  nature  de- 
lighteth,  every  objei^'t  bringeth  a  proof  of  his 
God ;  every  thing  that  pro\  eth  it  giveth 
caufe  of  adoration. 

His  mind  is  lifted  up  to  Jieaven  every 
moment ;  his  life  is  one  continued  atl  of 
devotion. 

Cafteth  he  his  eye  towards  the  clouds, 
findeth  he  not  the  heavens  full  of  his  won- 
ders >  Looketh  he  down  to  the  earth,  doth 
not  the  worm  proclaim  to  him,  Lefs  than 
omnipotence  could  not  have  formed  me  ? 


Whil 


ne  pianets  periorm  their  courfes 


while  the  lun  remaineth  in  his  place ;  while 
the  comet  wandei'eth  through  the  litjuid  air. 


and  returneth  to  its  deftined  road  again;  who 
but  thy  God,  O  man  I  could  have  formed 
them  ?  what  but  infinite  wifdom  could  have 
appointed  them  their  laws  ? 

Behold  how  awful  their  fplendor!  yet 
do  they  not  diminifh  :  lo,  how  rapid  their 
motions !  yet  one  runneth  not  in  the  way  of 
another. 

Look  down  upon  the  earth,  and  fee  her 
produce ;  examine  her  bowels,  and  behold 
what  they  contain :  hath  not  wifdom  and 
power  ordained  the  whole  ? 

Who  biddeth  the  grafs  to  fpring  up  ?  who 
watereth  it  at  its  due  feafons  ?  Behold  tlie  ox 
croppeth  it ;  the  horfe  and  the  fheep,  feed 
they  not  upon  it  ?  Who  is  he  that  provideth 
it  for  them  .'' 

Who  giveth  increafe  to  the  corn  that  thou 
foweft  r  who  returneth  it  to  thee  a  thoufand 
fold  ? 

Who  ripeneth  for  thee  the  olive  in  its 
time  ?  and  the  grape,  though  thou  knoweft 
not  the  caufe  of  it? 

Can  the  meaneft  fly  create  itfelf ;  or  wert 
thou  ought  lefs  than  God,  couldfl  thou  have 
fafhioned  it  ? 

The  beafts  feel  that  they  exifl;,  but  they 
wonder  not  at  it ;  they  rejoice  in  their  life, 
but  they  know  not  that  it  (hall  end ;  each 
performeth  its  courfe  in  fucceffion  ;  nor  is 
there  a  lofs  of  one  fpecies  in  a  thoufand 
generations, 

Thou  who  feeft  the  whole  as  admirable 
as  its  parts,  canft  thou  better  employ  thine 
eye,  than  in  tracing  out  thy  Creator's  great- 
nefs  in  them  ;  thy  mind,  than  in  cxainining 
their  wonders  ? 

Power  and  mercy  are  difplayed  in  their 
formation  ;  juftice  and  goodnefs  ihine  forth 
in  the  provilion  that  is  made  for  them  ;  all 
are  happy  in  their  fe\cral  ways;  nor  envieth 
one  the  other. 

What  is  the  ftudy  of  words  compared  with 
this  ?  In  what  fcience  is  knowledge,  but 
in  the  iludy  of  nature  ? 

^^l^cn  thou  hall  adored  the  fabric,  en> 
quire  into  its  ufe;  for  know  the  earth  pro- 
duceth  nothing  but  ma_v  be  of  good  to  thee. 
Are  not  food  and  raiment,  and  the  reme- 
dies for  thy  difeafes,  all  derived  from  this 
fource  alone  ? 

Who  is  v/ife  then,  but  he  that  knoweth  it? 
who  liath  undeiftanding,  but  he  that  con- 
templateth  it  ?  For  the  reft,  whatever  fci- 
ence hath  moft  utility,  whatever  knowledge 
hath  leaft  vanity,  prefer  thefe  unto  the 
others ;  and  profit  from  them  for  the  fake  of 
thy  neighbour. 

To  L',e,  and  to  die;  to  connnand,  and  to 
obey ; 
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obey  ;  to  do,  and  to  TufFer ;  are  not  thefe  all 
that  thou  haft  farther  to  care  about  ?  Mora- 
lity fhall  teach  thee  thefe  ;  the  Economy  of 
Life  fhall  lay  them  before  thee. 

Behold,  they  are  written  in  thine  heart, 
and  thou  needeft  only  to  be  reminded  of 
them  :  they  are  eafy  of  conception  ;  be  at- 
tentive, and  thou  flialt  retain  them. 

All  other  fciences  are  vain,  all  other  know- 
ledge is  boaft;  lo,  it  is  not  neceiTary  or  bene- 
ficial to  man ;  nor  doth  it  make  him  mor,c 
good,  or  more  honeft. 

Piety  to  thy  God,  and  benevolence  to 
thy  fellow  creatures,  are  they  not  thy  great 
duties?  What  Ihall  teach  thee  the  one,  like 
the  fludy  of  his  works  ?  what  fhall  inform 
thee  of  tlie  other,  like  uiiderftanding  diy 
dependencies  ? 


OZ-NATURAL  ACCIDENTS. 

r.  Prosperity  and  Adversity. 

Let  not  profperity  elate  thine  heart  above 
meafure ;  neither  deprefs  thy  foul  unto  the 
grave,  becaufe  fortune  btareth  hard  againlt 
thee- 

Her  fmiles  are  not  {table,  therefore'  build 
not  thy  confidence  upon  them ;  her  frowns 
endure  not  for  ever,  therefore  let  hope  teach 
thee  patience. 

To  bear  adverfity  well,  is  difficult ;  but 
to  be  temperate  in  profperity,  is  the  height 
of  vvifdom. 

Good  and  ill  are  the  teds  by  which  thou 
art  to  know  thy  conftancy ;  nor  is  there  ought 
elfe  that  can  tell  thee  the  powers  of  thine 
own  foul :  be  therefore  upon  the  watch  when 
they  are  upon  thee. 

Behold  profperity,  how  fweetly  fhe  flat- 
tereth  thee ;  how  infer.fibly  fhe  robbeth  thee 
of  thy  ftrength  and  thy  vigour  ? 

Though  thou  haft  been  conftant  la  ill 
fortune,  though  thou  haft  been  invincible 
in  diftrefs  ;  yet  by  her  thou  art  conquered  : 
not  knowing  that  thy  ftrength  returneth 
not  again  ;  and  ytt  that  thou  again  mayft 
need  it. 

Affliffion  moveth  our  enemies  to  pity  : 
fuccefs  and  happinefs  caufe  even  our  friends 
to  envy. 

Adverfity  is  the  feed  of  well-doing:  it  is 
the  nurfe  of  heroifm  and  bolduefs ;  who  that 
hath  enough,  will  endanger  himfelf  to  have 
more  ?  who  that  is  at  eafe,  will  fet  his  life  on 
the  hazard  ? 

True  virtue  will  aft  under  all  circum- 
flances  ;  but  men  fee  moft  oi  its  effeds  when 
accidents  concur  with  it. 


In  adverfity  man  feeth  himfelf  abandoned 
by  others ;  he  findeth  that  all  his  hopes  arc 
centered  within  himfelf;  he  roufeth  his  foul, 
he  encountereth  his  difficulties,  and  they 
yield  before  him. 

In  profperity  he  fancieth  himfelf /fafe ;  he 
thinketh  he  is  b^oved  of  all  that  fmile  about 
his  tab!-  ;  he  groweth  carelefsr  and  remifs ; 
he  fecth  not  the  danger  that  is  before  him  ; 
he^  trufteth  to  others,  and  in  the  end  they  de- 
ceive him. 

Every  man  can  advife  his  own  foul  in 
diftrefs ;  but  profperity  blindcth  the  truth. 

Better  is  the  forrow  that  leadeth  to  con- 
tentment, than  the  joy  that  rendereth  man 
unable  to  endure  diftrefs,  and  after  plungeth 
himfelf  iiito  it. 

Our  paffions  diftate  to  us  in  all  our  ex- 
tremes :  moderation  is  the  efFedl  of  wifdom. 

Be  upright  in  thy  whole  lite  ;  be  content 
ifi  aii  its  changes  :  fo  fhalt  thou  make  thy 
profit  out  of  all  occurrences;  fo  fhall  every 
thing  that  happeneth  unto  thee  be  the  fource 
of  praife. 

T'he  wife  maketh  every  thing  the  means 
of  advantage  ;  and  with  the  fame  countenance 
beholdeth  lie  all  the  faces  of  fortune ;  he  go- 
verneth  the  good,  he  conquereth  the  evil:  hs 
is  unmoved  in  all. 

Prefume  not  in  profperity,  neither  defpair 
in  adverfity  :  court  not  dangers,  nor  meanly 
fly  from  befor%;  them :  dare  to  defpife  what- 
e\er  will  not  remain  with  thee. 

Let  not  adverfity  tear  off  the  wings  of 
hope  ;  neither  let  profperity  obfcure  the  light 
of  prudence. 

He  who  defpaircth  of  the  end,  fhall  never 
attain  unto  it ;  and  he  who  feeth  not  the  pit, 
fhall  perifh  therein. 

H(i  who  calicth  profperity  his  good ;  who 
hath  laid  unto  her.  With  thee  ^vill  I  eftablilh 
my  happiiiefs ;  lo  !  he  anchoreth  his  veiTel  in 
a  bed  of  fand,  which  the  return  of  the  tide 
wafheth  away. 

As  the  water  that  paffeth  from  the  moun- 
tains, kiffcth,  in  its  way  to  the  ocean,  every 
field  that  bordereth  the  rivers;  as  it  tarrieth 
not  in  any  place ;  even  fo  fortune;  vifiteth  the 
fons  of  men  ;  her  motion  is  inccffant,  fhe  will 
not  ftay;  fhe  is  unftable  as  the  winds,  how- 
then  wilt  thou  hold  her?  When  fhe  kif- 
feth  thee,  thou  art  blefled;  behold,  as 
thou  turneft  to  thank  her,  fhe  is  gone  unto 
another. 

2.  Pain  and  Sickness. 

The  ficknefs  of  the  body  alTcdeth  even 
the  foul ;  the  one  cannot  be  in  health  with- 
out the  other. 

O  4  Pain 
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Pain  is  of  all  ills  that  which' is  moft  felt; 
isnd  it  is  that  which  from  nature  hath  the 
feweft  remedies. 

When  thy  conftancy  faileth  thee,  call  m 
thy  reafon ;  when  thy  patience  quitteth  thee, 
call  in  thy  hope. 

To  fuffer,  is  a  neceffity  entailed  upon  thy 
nature ;  wouldft  thou  that  miracles  fliould 
proteft  thee  from  it  ?  or  Ihalt  thou  repine, 
becaufe  it  happeneth  unto  thee,  when  lo,  it 
happeneth  unto  all  ? 

It  is  injuftice  to  expeft  exemption  from 
that  thou  wert  born  unto ;  fubmit  with  mo- 
defty  to  the  laws  of  thy  condition. 

Wouldft  thou  fay  to  the  feafons,  Pafs  not 
on,  left  I  grow  old  ?  is  it  not  better  to  fuffer 
well  that  which  thou  canft  not  avoid  ? 

Pain  that  endureth  long,  is  moderate; 
blufh  therefore  to  complain  of  it :  that  which 
is  violent,  is  Ihort :  behold  thou  feeft  the  end 
of  it. 

The  body  was  created  to  be  fubicrvient  to 
the  foul ;  while  thou  afflifteft  the  foul  for  its 
pains,  behold  thou  fetteft  that  above  it. 

As  the  wife  afflitteth  nor  himfelf,  becaufe 
a  thorn  teareth  his  garment ;  {o  the  patient 
grieveth  not  his  foul,  becaufe  thatv/hich  co- 
vereth  it  is  injured. 

3.  Death. 

As  the  produdtion  of  the  metal  pro\  eth 
the  work  of  thealchymift;  fo  is  death  the 
teft  of  our  lives,  the  effay  which  IVieweth  the 
ftandard  of  all  our  aftions. 

Wouldft  thou  judge  of  a  life,  examine  the 
period  of  it;  the  end  crowneth  the  attempt: 
and  where  diffimulation  is  no  more,  there 
truth  appeareth. 

He  hath  not  fpent  his  life  ill,  who  know- 
eth  to  die  well ;  neither  can  he  have  loft  all 
his  time,  who  employeth  the  laft  portion  of 
it  to  his  honour. 

He  was  not  born  in  vain  who  dieth  as  he 
ought ;  neither  hath  he  lived  unprofitably 
who  dieth  happily. 

He  that  confidereth  he  is  to  die,  is  con- 
tent while  he  liveth  :  he  who  ftriveth  to  for- 
get it,  hath  no  pleafure  in  any  thing  ;  his 
joy  appeareth  to  him  a  jewel  vvhich  he  ex- 
pefteth  every  moment  he  fhall  lofe. 

_  Wouldft  thou  learn  to  die  nobly  ?  let  thy 
vices  die  before  thee.  Happy  is  he  who 
endeth  thebufmefs  of  his  life  beforehis  death; 
who,  when  the  hour  of  it  cometh,  hath  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  die ;  who  vvifheth  not  de- 
lay, becaufe  he  hath  no  longer  ufe  for  time. 

Avoid  not  death,  for  it  is  a  weaknefs ; 
fear  it  not,  for  thou  underftandeft  not  what  it 
is  :  all  that  thou  certainly  knoweft,  is,  that 
it  putteth  an  end  to  thy  fprrows. 
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Think  not  the  longeft  life  the  happieft  j 
that  which  is  beft  employed,  doth  man  the  1 
moft  honour  ;  himfelf  Ihall  rejoice  after  death 
in  the  advantages  of  it. 

This   is  the   complete  Economy   of . 
Human  Life. 


CATECHETICAL  LECTURES. 
$   I  j;4.     Introdn£lion  to  the  Catechifm. 

The  Catechifm  begins  with  a  recital  of 
our  baptifmal  vow,  as  a  kind  of  preface 
to  the  whole.  It  then  lays  down  the  great 
chriftian  principle  of  faith ;  and  leaving 
all  myfterious  inquiries,  in  which  this  fub- 
jeft  is  involved,  it  pafles  en  to  the  rules  of 
praflice.  Having  briefly  recited  thefe,  it 
concludes  with  a  fimple,  and  very  intelligi- 
ble explanation  of  baptifm,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

The  catechifm  then  begins  very  properly, 
with  a  recital  of  our  baptifmal  vov/,  as  the 
beft  preface  to  that  belief,  and  thofe  rules 
of  praftice,  in  which  that  vow^engaged 
us. — But  before  we  examine  the  vow  itfelf, 
two  appendages  of  it  require  explanation-^— 
the  ufe  of  fponfors— and  the  addition  of  a 
name. 

With  regard  to  the  fponfor,  the  church 
probably  imitates  the  appointment  of  the 
legal  guardian,  making  the  beft  provifion 
it  can  for  the  pious  education  of  orphans, 
and  deferted  children.  The  temporal  and 
the  fpiritual  guardian  may  equally  betray 
their  truft  :  both  are  culpable :  both  ac- 
countable :  but  furely  the  latter  breaks  the 
more  facred  engagement. 

As  to  promifmg  and  vowing  in  the  name 
of  another  (which  feems  to  carry  fo  harfh  a 
found)  the  fponfor  only  engages  for  the  child, 
as  any  one  would  engage  for  another,  in  a 
matter  which  is  manifcftly  for  his  advantage: 
and  on  a  fuppofition,  that  the  child  hereafter 
will  fee  it  to  be  fo — that  is,  he  promifes,  as 
he  takes  it  for  granted,  the  child  itfelf 
would  have  promiled,  if  it  had  been  able. 

With  regard  to  the  name,  it  is  no  part  of 
the  facrament;  nor  pretends  to  fcriptnral 
authority.  It  refts  merely  on  ancient  ufage. 
A  cuftom  had  generally  obtained,  of  giving 
a  new  name,  upon  adopting  a  new  member 
into  a  family.  We  find  it  common  among 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews;  nay, 
we  read  that  even  God  himfelf,  when  he 
received  Abram  into  covenant,  giving  an 
early  fanftion  to  this  ufage,  changed  his  name 
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tQ  Abraham.  In  imitation  of  this  common 
praftice,  the  old  chriftians  gave  baptifmal 
names  to  their  children,  which  were  intend- 
ed to  point  out  their  heavenly  adoption,  as 
their  furnames.  diftinguilhed  their  temporal 
alliance. 

From  confidering  the  ufe  of  fponfors,  and 
of  the  name  in  baptifm,  we  proceed  next  to 
the  vowitfelf,  which  is  thus  expreffed,  ♦'  My 
*♦  godfathers  did  promife  three  things  in  my 
•*  name:  ift.  That  I  fhould  renounce  the 
•*  devil,  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps  and 
*•  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the 
"  fmful  lufts  of  the  fiefti.  2dly,  That  I 
**  fhould  believe  all  the  articles  of  the 
«*  chriftian  faith ;  and  jdly.  That  I  fhould 
•*  keep  God's  holy  will,  and  command- 
**  ments,  and  walk  in  the  fame  all  the  days 
**  of  my  life." 

Firft  then,  we  promife  to  **  renounce 
•*  the  devil,  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps 
*"  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
«  all  the  finful  lufls  of  the  fieih."  "  The 
*♦  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flefli,"  is  a 
comprehenfive  mode  of  expreffing  every 
fpecies  of  fin,  however  diftinguifhed  ;  and 
from  whatever  fource  derived  :  all  which  we 
not  only  engage  to  renounce  as  far  as  we  are 
able ;  but  alfo  to  take  pains  in  tracing  the 
labyrinths  of  our  own  hearts ;  and  in  remov- 
ing the  glolTes  of  felf-deceit.  Without  this, 
all  renunciation  of  fin  is  pretence. 

Being  thus  injoined  to  renounce  our  grofs, 
habitual  fins,  and  thofe  bad  inclinations, 
which  lead  us  into  them ;  we  are  required 
next  to  "  believe  all  the  articles  "  of  the 
"  chriftian  faith."  This  is  a  natural  pro- 
greffion.  When  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  malignity  of  fin,  we  in  courfe 
wifh  to  avoid  the  ill  confequences  of  it ; 
and  are  prepared  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the 
evidence  of  religion.  There  is  a  clofe  con- 
nedion  betv/een  vice  and  infidelity.  They 
mutually  fupport  each  other.  Hie  fame 
connexion  fubfifls  between  a  well-difpofed 
mind,  and  the  truths  of  religion  :  and  faith 
•  perhaps  is  not  fo  involuntary  an  ad,  as  many 
of  our  m.odern  philofophers  would  perfuade 
us. 

After  "  believing  the  articles  of  the  chrif- 
**  tian  faith,"  we  are  laftly  injoined  to  keep 
•'  God's  holy  will  and  commandments." 
Here  too  is  the  fame  natural  progreffion. 
As  the  renunciation  of  fin  prepares  the  way 
for  faith  fo  does  faith,  lead  diredly  to  obe- 
dience.  They  feem  related  to  each  other,  as 
the  mean  and  the  end.  "  The  end  of  the 
"  comm_andment,"  faith  the  apoilie,  "  is 
«*  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  good 


*'  confclence,  and  faith  unfeigned."  Faith 
(which  is  the  art  of  believing  upon  rational 
evidence)  is  the  great  fountain,  from  wliich 
all  chriftian  virtues  fpring.  No  man  will 
obey  a  law,  till  he  hath  informed  himfelf 
whether  it  be  properly  authorized :  or,  in 
other  words,  till  he  believe  in  the  jurifdic- 
tion  that  enafted  it. — If  our  faith  in  Chrift: 
doth  not  lead  us  to  obey  him  ;  it  is  what  the 
fcriptures  call  a  dead  faith,  in  oppofition  to 
a  laving  one. 

To  this  infeparable  connexion  between 
faith  and  obedience,  St.  Paul's  do(fi:rine»may 
be  objeded,  where  he  feems  to  lay  the  whole 
ftrefs  on  faith,  in  oppofition  to  works  *. — 
But  it  is  plain,  that  iit.  Paul's  argument  re- 
quires him  to  mean  by  faith,  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  chriftian  religion  (which  is  in- 
deed the  meaning  of  the  word  in  many  other 
parts  of  fcripture) ;  and  by  works,  which  he 
lets  in  oppofition  to  it,  the  moral  law.  So 
that  in  fadt,  theapoftle's  argument  relates  not 
to  the  prefent  queftion ;  but  tends  only  to 
eftablifii  the  fuperiority  of  chriuianity.  The 
moral  law,  argues  the  apoftle,  which  claimed 
on  the  righteoufnefs  of  works,  makes  no  pro- 
vifion  for  the  deficiencies  of  man.  Chriftianlty 
alone,  by  opening  a  door  of  mercy,  gavehi-m 
hopes  of  that  falvation,  which  the  other  could 
not  pretend  to  give. 

Upon  renouncing  fin,  believing  the  arti- 
cles of  the  chriftian  taith,  and  keeping  God'* 
holy  commandments,  ,^s  far  as  finful  man  can. 
keep  them,  we  are  intitled  by  promife  to  all 
.the  privileges  of  the  gofpel.  We  "  become 
''  members  of  Chriit,  children  of  God,  and 
"  inheritors. of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
We  are  redeemed  through  the  merits  of  Chrift ; 
pardoned  through  the  mercies  of  God ;  and 
rewarded  v.ith  a  blcfied  immortality. 

This  account  of  our  baptifmal  vow  con- 
cludes u  ith  a  queftion,  leading  us  to  acknow- 
ledge the  neceility  of  obferving  this  vowj  and 
to  declare  our  belief,  that  our  only  hope  of 
keeping  it  refts  upon  the  afliftance  of  God. 
Gilpin, 

§  155.   On  the  Creed— the  Belief  of  God. 

The  creed  begins  with  a  profeflion  of  our 
belief  in  '«  God  the  Father  almighty,  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth." 

The  being  of  a  God  is  one  of  thofe  truths, 
which  fcarce  require  proof.  A  proof  feems 
rather  an  injury,  as  it  fuppofes  doubt. 
However,  as  young  minds,  though  not  fcep- 
tical,  are  uninformed,  it  may  not  be  impro- 

*  See  Rom.  iii.  28.  and  indeed  great  part  of  tht 
epiftle. 
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per  to  feleft  out  of  the  variety  of  arguments, 
which  evince  this  great  truth,  two  or  three  of 
the  moll:  fimple. 

The  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  we  prove  from 
the  light  of  nature.  For  his  attributes,  at 
kail  in  any  perfeftion,  we  mult  look  into 
Icripture. 

A  few  plain  and  fimple  arguments  drawn 
from  the  creation  of  the  world — the  prefer- 
vation  of  it — and  the  general  confent  of 
mankind,  ftrike  us  with  more  convidion, 
than  all  the  fubtiltics  of  metaphyfical  deduc- 
tion. 

We  prove  the  being  of  a  God  firft  from 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  world  mull  have  been  produced 
tither  by  defign,  or  by  chance.  No  other 
mode  of  origin  can  be  fuppofed.  Let  us  fee 
then  with  which  of  thefe  charadlersit  is  im- 
prelfed. 

The  chara<Jleriftic  of  the  works  of  de- 
fign, is  a  relation  of  parts,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  end — Thecharafteriftic  of  the  works 
of  chance  is  juft  the  revcrfe. — When  we  fee 
ftones,  anfwering  each  other,  laid  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  building,  we  immediately  fay, 
they  were  put  together  by  defign :  but  when 
we  fee  them  thrown  about  in  a  diforderly 
heap,  we  fay  as  confidently,  they  have  been 
thrown  fo  by  chance. 

Now,  in  the  world,  and  all  its  append- 
ages, there  is  plainly  this  appearance  of  de- 
fign. One  part  relates  to  another ;  and  tlie 
whole  together  produces  an  end.  The  fun, 
for  inllance,  is  connected  with  the  earth,  by 
warming  it  into  a  proper  heat,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  its  fruits  ;  and  furnifliing  it  with 
rain  and  dew.  The  earth  again  is  conne(^ted 
with  all  the  vegetables  which  it  produces, 
by  pro\'iding  them  with  proper^, foils,  and 
juices  for  their  nourilhmcnt.  Thefe  again 
are  connected  with  animals,  by  fupplying 
them  with  food.  And  the  whole  together 
produces  the  great  end  of  fuftaining  the  lives 
of  innumerable  creatures. 

Nor  is  defign  fnewn  only  in  the  grand  fa- 
bric of  the  world,  and  all  its  relatire  append- 
ages :  it  is  equally  fliewn  in  ever}'  part.  It 
is  feen  in  every  animal,  adapted  in  all  its 
peculiarities  to  its  proper  mode  of  life.  It 
is  feen  in  every  vegetable,  furniflied  with 
parts  exaftly  fuited  to  its  fituation.  In  the 
lead,  as  well  as  in  the  greateft  of  nature's 
productions,  it  is  every  where  apparent.  The 
little  creeper  upon  the  wall,  extending  its 
tenacious  tibres,  draws  nourilliment  from  the 
crannies  of  tlie  flones;  and  tlourifnes  where 
no  other  plant  could  live. 

If  then  the  world,  and  every  part  of  it. 
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are  thus  marked  with  the  charadlers  of  de- 
fign, there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  acknow- 
ledging the  author  of  fuch  defign — of  fuch 
amaz.ng  contrivance  and  variety,  to  be  a 
being  of  infinite  wifdom  and  power.  Wc 
call  a  man  ingenious,  who  makes  even  a 
common  globe,  with  all  the  parts  of  the 
earth  delineated  upon  it.  What  fhall  we 
fay  then  of  the  autlior  of  the  great  original 
itfelf,  in  all  its  grandeur,  and  furniflied  with 
all  its  various  inhabitants  ? 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  prefcrva- 
tion  of  the  world,  is  indeed  rather  the  lall 
argument  advanced  a  ftep  farther. 

If  chance  could  be  fuppofed  to  produce  a 
regular  form,  yet  it  is  certainly  beyond  the 
highell  degree  of  credulity,  to  fuppofe,  it 
could  continue  this  regularity  for  any  time. 
But  we  find  it  has  been  continued :  we  find, 
that  near  6000  years  have  made  no  change 
in  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  world.  The 
fun's- aftion  upon  the  earth  hath  ever  been 
regular.  The  produftion  of  trees,  plants, 
and  herbs,  hath  ever  been  uniform.  Every 
feed  produces  now  the  fame  fruit  it  evBr  did. 
Every  fpecies  of  animal  life  is  ftill  the  fame. 
Could  chance  continue  this  regular  arrange- 
ment? Could  any  thing  continue  it,  but 
the  hand  of  an  omnipotent  God! 

Lailly,  we  fee  this  great  truth,  the  being 
of  a  God,  witneffed  by  the  general  confent 
of  mankind.  '^This  general  conlent  mull 
arife  either  from  tradition,  or  it  mull  be  the 
refult  of  men's  own  reafoning.  Upon  either 
fuppofition,  it  is  an  argument  equally  fl:rong. 
If  the  firil  fuppofition  be  allowed,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  afiign  any  fource  of  this  tradition, 
but  God  himfelf.  If  the  fecond,  it  can' 
fcarce  be  fuppofed  that  all  mankind,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  fliould  agree  in  the 
belief  of  a  thing,  which  never  exiltcd. .  For 
though  doubts  have  arifen  concerning  this 
general  belief,  }'et  it  is  now  pretty  well  af- 
certained,  from  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
that  no  nation  hath  yet  been  difcovered, 
among  whom  fome  traces  of  religious  wor- 
Ihip  have  not  been  found. 

Be  it  fo,  fays  the  objeftor :  yet  ftill  we 
find  fingle  perfons,  even  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  forae  of  them  men  of  enlarged 
capacities,  who  have  not  only  had  their 
doubts  on  this  fubjefl ;  but  have  proclaimed 
aloud  their  diitelief  of  a  divine  being. 

We  anfwor,  that  it  is  more  than  probable, 
no  man's  infidelity  on  this  head  was  ever 
thoroughly  fettled.  Bad  men,  rather  en- 
deavour to  convince  themfelves,  than  are 
really  convinced. — But  even  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion^ that  a  fev/  fuch  perfons  could  be  lound, 
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what  is  their  teftimony  againft  fo  great  a 
majority,  as  the  reft  of  mankind  ?  The  light 
of  the  fun  is  univerfally  acknowledged, 
though  it  happens,  that,  now  and  then,  a 
man  may  be  born  blind. 

But  fmce,  it  feems,  there  are  difficulties  in 
fuppofing  a  divine  creator,  and  preferver  of 
the  world,  what  fyftem  of  things  does  the 
atheift  fuppofe  attended  with  fewer?  He 
fees  the  world  produced  before  him.  He 
fees  it  hath  been  created ;  and  is  preferved. 
Some  account  of  this  matter  mull:  be  given. 
If  ours  difpleafe  him ;  let  us  have  his. 

The  experiment  hath  been  tried.  We 
have  had  many  atheiftical  creeds  :  none  of 
■which  hath  ftood  the  tefl:  of  being  handed 
down  with  any  degree  of  credit  into  future 
times. 

The  atheift's  great  argument  indeed 
againft  a  Deity,  is  levelled  at  the  apparent 
I  injuftice  of  his  government.  It  was  an 
t  objeftion  of  ancient  date;  and  might  have 
,  had  its  weight  in  heathen  times  :  but  it  is 
'  one  of  the  bleffings,  which  attends  chrifti- 
anity,  that  it  fatisfies  all  our  doubts  on  this 
head ;  and  gives  us  a  rational  and  eafy  folu- 
tion  of  this  poignant  objeftion.  What  if 
we  obferve  an  inaccurate  diftribution  of  the 
things  of  this  world  ?  What  if  virtue  be 
deprefled,  and  vice  triumphant  ?  It  is  no- 
thing, fays  the  voice  of  religion,  to  him, 
who  believes  this  life  to  be  an  inconfiderable 
part  of  his  being ;  a  point  only  in  the  ex- 
panfe  of  eternity :  who  believes  he  is  fent 
into  this  world,  merely  to  prepare  himfelf 
for  a  better.  This  world,  he  knows,  is 
intended  neither  for  reward,  nor  puniiliment. 
Happinefs  unqueftionably  attends  virtue 
even  here,  and  mifery,  vice  :  but  it  is  not 
the  happinefs  of  a  fplendid  ftarion,  but  of  a 
peaceful  mind ;  nor  is  it  the  mifery  of  low 
circumftances,  but  of  a  guilty  confcience. 
The  things  of  this  world  are  not,  in  their 
own  nature,  connecled  either  with  happinefs 
or  mifery.  Attended  fometimes  by  one, 
and  fometimes  by  the  other,  they  ^re  merely 
the  means  of  trial.  One  man  is  tempted 
with  riches,  and  another  with  poverty ;  but 
God  intends  neither  an  elevated,  nor  a  de- 
prelTed  lituation  as  the  ultimate  completion 
of  his  will. 

Befides,  if  worldly  profperity  even  was 
the  indication  of  God's  fiivour,  yet  good 
men  may  have  failings  and  imprudencies 
enough  about  them  to  deferve  misfortune; 
and  bad  men  virtues,  which  may  deferve 
fuccefs.  Why  fhould  imprudence,  though 
joined  with  virtue,  partake  of  its  reward  ? 
pr  the  generous  purpofe  Ihare  in  the  pu- 


nifhment,    though    connefted  with   vice  ? 

Thus  then  we  fee  the  being  of  a  God 
is  the  univerfal  creed  of  nature.  But  though 
nature  could -invelligate  the  fimple  truth,  Ihe 
could  not  preferve  it  from  error.  Nature 
merely  takes  her  notions  from  what  Ihe 
fees,  and  what  fhe  hears,  and  hath  ever 
moulded  her  gods  in  the  likenefs  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth.  Hence 
every  part  of  the  creation,  animate  and  ina- 
nimate, hath,  by  turns,  been  an  objeft  of 
worfhip.  And  even  the  moft  refined  nations, 
we  knowy  had  grofs  conceptions  on  this 
head.  The  wifeft  of  them  indeed,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  wonders  of  creation,  could  clothe 
the  Deity  with  wifdom  and  power :  but  they 
could  go  no  farther.  The  virtues  of  their 
heroes  afforded  them  the  higheft  ideas  of 
perfeftion :  and  with  thefe  they  arrayed 
their  gods ;  mixing  alfo  with  their  virtues, 
fuch  vices,  as  are  found  in  the  charaders  of 
the  beft  of  men. 

For  juft  notions  of  the  Deity,  we  muft 
have  recourfe  then  to  revelation  alone. 
Revelation  removes  all  thefe  abfurdities. 
It  difpels  the  clouds  of  ignorance ;  and 
unveils  the  divine  majefty,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  the  objed  of  human  contemplation. 
The  lax  notions  of  libertinifm,  on  one  hand, 
which  make  the  Deity  an  inobfervant  go- 
vernor; and  the  gloomy  ideas  of  fuperftition, 
on  the  other,  which  fuppofe  him  to  be  a 
dark  malignant  being,  are  equally  expofed. 
Here  we  are  informed  of  the  oranifciencc 
and  omniprefence  of  God.  Here  we  learn, 
that  his  wifdom  and  power  are  equalled  by 
his  goodnefs  ;  and  that  his  mercy  is  over  all 
his  v/orks.  In  fhort,  we  learn  from  revela- 
tion, that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  being, 
whofe  knowledge  we  cannot  evade,  and 
whofe  power  we  cannot  refift  ;  who  is  mer- 
ciful, and  good  to  all  his  creatures  ;  and  will 
be  ever  ready  to  affift  and  reward  thofe,  who 
endeavour  to  conform  themfelves  to  his  will': 
but  whofe  juftice,  at  the  fame  time,  accom- 
panying his  mercy,  will  punifh  the  bold  and 
careiefs  finner  in  proportion  to  his  guilt. 
Gilpin, 

§156.     On  ihe  Creed  caiitimied — the  Belief  of 
JeJusChriJi. 

After  profefTmg  our  belief  in  God,  the 
creed  proceeds  with  a  profeflion  of  our  be- 
lief" in  Jefus  Chrift,  his  fon,  our  Lord." 

A  perfon  celebrated  as  Jefus  Chriit  was, 
we  may  fuppofe,  would  naturally  find  a 
place  in  the  profane  hiftory  of  his  times.  It 
may  not  be  amifs,  therefore,  to  introduce 
the  evidence  we  are  about  to  colled,  with 
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the  teftimony  of  fome  of  the  more  eminent 
of  the  heathen  writers,  who  have  mentioned 
him.  They  will  at  leaft  inform  us,  that 
fuch  a  perfon  lived  at  the  time  we  affert ;  and 
that  he  was  the  author  of  a  new  religion. — 
I  {hall  quote  only  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and 
Pliny. 

Suetonius*  tells  us,  that  "  the  emperor 
Claudius  drove  all  the  Jews  from  Rome, 
who,  at  the  inftigation  of  one  Chrift,  were 
continually  making  difturbances." 

Tacitus  +,  fpeaking  of  the  perfecution  of 
chriftians,  tells  us,  "  that  the  author  of  that 
name  was  Chrift,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius." 

Pliny's  X  teftimony  is  more  large.  It  is 
contained  in  a  letter,  written  to  the  emperor 
Trajan,  defiring  his  inftrudions  with  regard 
to  chriftians.  He  blames  their  obftinacy  in 
refufmg  to  facrifice  to  the  Roman  deities — 
but  from  their  own  confeflion  can  draw  no- 
thing, but  that  they  affemble,  on  a  certain 
day,  before  fun-rife — that  they  pay  divine 
honours  to  Chrift  as  a  God — that  they  bind 
themfelves  by  a  facrament  not  to  fteal,  nor 
to  commit  adultery,  nor  to  deceive — and 
that,  after  the  performance  of  thefe  rites, 
ihey  join  in  one  common  meal.  Nay,  he 
examined,  he  fays,  two  of  them  by  tor- 
ture: yet  ftill  he  finds  nothing  obnoxious 
in  their  behaviour,  except  their  abfurd 
fuperftitions.  He  thinks,  howtver,  the 
matter  fhould  be  inquired  into  :  for  chriftia- 
nity  had  brought  religion  into  great  difufe. 
The  markets  were  crowded  with  viftims ; 
and  fcarce  a  purchafer  came  near  them. 

Thefe  writers  afford  us  fufiicient  tefti- 
mony, that  Jefus  Chrift  lived  at  the  time 
we  aflert ;  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
new  religion.  They  had  opportunities  of 
being  well  informed;  could  have  no  in- 
tereft  in  falfifying ;  were  no  converts  to  the 
new  fed;  but  talk  of  Chrift,  only  as  they 
would  of  any  fmgular  perfon,  whom  they 
had  occafion  to  mention.  Their  teftimony 
therefore  is  beyond  cavil. 

Let  us  now  proceed  a  ftep  farther,  and 
examine  the  fcripture  evidence  of  Chrift, 
which  proves  not  only  his  exiftence;  but 
that  he  is  our  Lord,  or  the  Meffiah — and 
not  only  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  new 
religion  ;  but  that  this  religion  is  true. 

Upon  examining  the  grand  fcripture 
evidence  on  this  head,  we  find  the  greateft 
ftrefs  laid  upon  miracles  and  prophecies : 
both  of  which  are  direft  appeals  to  God,  by 
a  claim  to  fupernatural  power.     And  though 
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both  thefe  modes  of  evidence  are  calculated 
as  well  for  us  who  live  in  remoter  times,  as 
for  thofe  who  lived  in  the  earlieft ;  yet  the 
evidence  from  miracles  feeras  more  parti- 
cularly addrefted  to  them;  as  that  from 
prophecy  is  to  us.  They  were  the  eye- 
witneftes  of  the  miracles  of  the  gofpel,  of 
which  we  have  only  the  evidence  at  fecond- 
hand.  Whereas  prophecy  is  a  m.ode  of 
evidence,  which  increafes  through  every 
age.  The  early  chriftians  had  it  in  par; ; 
but  to  us  this  amazing  web  is  ftill  more  un- 
folded ;  and  more  of  its  wonderful  texture 
difplayed. — Let  us  examine  each  in  its 
order. 

Among  the  eye-witnefles  of  the  gofpel 
miracles,  were  many  learned  men,  as  well 
as  unlearned.  The  former  had  opportunity 
and  abilities  to  examine  the  works  before 
them ;  to  trace  out  fraud,  if  any  fuch  were 
latent ;  and  did  unqueftionably  receive  them 
with  all  that  circumfpeftion  which  \vas  due 
to  fuch  wonderful  exhibitions,  before  they 
embraced  the  chriftian  faith :  while  the  moft 
ignorant  fpeftator  was  a  competent  judge  of 
matter  of  faft ;  and  many  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles  were  fuch  as  could  not  poftibly, 
from  the  nature  of  the  fafts  themfelves,  be 
coloured  with  fraud. 

It  had  a  ftrange  found  to  the  prejudices  of 
mankind,  that  a  crucified  malefaclor  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe,  that  any  man,  much  lefs  that  a  multi- 
tude of  men,  would  embrace  fuch  a  belief 
without  clear  convidion :  efpecially  as  no 
worldly  advantage  lay  on  the  fide  of  this 
belief;  and  the  convert  even  renounced  the 
world,  and  embraced  a  life  of  perfecution.— 
Let  us  confider  the  fingle  miracle  of  Chrift's 
refurredion.  Jefus  had  frequently  men- 
tioned it  before  his  death;  and  the  thing 
was  fo  far  in  general  credited,  that  the 
fepulchre  was  fealed,  and  an  armed  guard 
appointed  to  watch  it.  We  may  well  fup- 
pofe,  therefore,  that  his  favourers  would 
naturally  upon  this  occafion,  reafon  thus : 
"  Jefus  hath  now  put  his  pretenfions  upon 
a  fair  iifue.  He  hath  told  us,  he  will  arife 
from  the  dead  on  the  third  day : — here  then 
let  us  fufpend  our  judgment,  and  wait  the 
refult.  Three  days  will  determine  whether 
he  be  an  impoftor,  or  the  real  Meffiah." — 
It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
favourers  of  Jefus  would  reafon,  after  his 
death,  in  a  manner  like  this :  and  it  is  be- 
yond credibility,  that  any  of  them  would 
have  continued  his  difciples,  had  they  found 
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him  falfifying  in  this  point.  But  we  know 
they  did  continue  his  difciples  after  this. 
We  know  alfo,  that  many  profelytes,  con- 
vinced by  this  very  event,  embraced  the 
chrillian  religion. — We  have  all  the  reafon 
in  the  world  therefore  to  believe,  that  they 
were  fully  fatisfied.  His  miracles  were  to 
them  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  pretenfions. 
All  candid  men  would  hiive  acquiefced,  as 
they  did  ;  and  in  their  belief  we  have  a  very 
ftrong  foundation  for  our  own. 

Again,  with  regard  to  prophecy,  we 
obferve,  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  feem,  in  various  parts,  to  charafterize 
fome  extraordinary  perfon,  who  was  in 
proccfs  of  time  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  world.  The  marks  are  peculiar,  and 
can  neither  be  miftaken  nor  mifapplied. 
**  He  was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin — he  was 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  difobedient  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  juft — though  dignified  with 
the  charaders  of  a  prince,  he  was  to  be  a 
man  of  forrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief 
— tiiough  defcribed  to  be  without  fm,  he 

was  to  be  numbered  v^ith  traiifgieffors 

his  hands  and  his  feet  were  to  be  pierced — 
he  was  to  be  made  an  offering  for  fii. — and 
was  never  to  fee  corruption." — Thefc  pro- 
phecies were  publifhed  many  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrill ;  and  had  been  all 
along  in  the  hands,  not  only  of  the  Jews, 
but  of  all  men  of  letters.  The  Old  Tefta- 
ment  had  been  early  tranilatcd  into  the 
Greek  language;  and  received  into  the 
politeft  libraries  of  thofe  times. 

With  thefe  ideas,  let  us  open  the  New 
Teflameat,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  pidure 
can  be  more  like  its  original,  than  thefe 
prophecies  of  Chrift  in  one  Teftament,  are 
to  his  hiftory  in  the  other.  Here  we  fee 
that  extraordinary  virgin-birth  unravelled. 
—Here  we  fee  a  life  fpent  in  turning  the 
hearts  of  the  difobedient  to  the  v/ifdom  of 
the  juft — Here  we  find  the  prince  of  his 
people,  a  naan  of  forrows,  and  acquainted 

with  grief. Here  we  fee  the   Lord  of 

righteoufnefs  numbered  with  tranfgreffors — 
we  fee  his  hands  and  his  feet  pierced — we 
fee  him  made  an  oifering  for  fin — and  we 
fee  realized  that  extraordinary  idea  of  death 
without  corruption. 

It  were  an  eafy  matter  to  carry  this  cora- 
parifon  through  a  more  minute  detail  of  cir- 
cumftances :  but  I  mean  only  to  trace  the 
outlines  of  this  great  refemblance.  To 
compleat  the  pifture  would  be  a  copious 
work. 

Befides  thefe  prediftions,  which  related 
iacjediatel/  10  the  life  and  death  of  Cbriili 


there  were  many  others,  which  deferve  no- 
tice. Among  thefe  the  two  great  leading 
prophecies  were  thofe  of  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  of  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews. 

The  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  one  of 
the  earlieft  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tefliament. 
The  Jews  were  diftinguifhed  in  appearance, 
as  the  favourite  people  of  God ;  and  they 
were  Sufficiently  elated  upon  that  diftinftion. 
But  if  they  had  attended  clofely  to  their 
prophets,  they  might  have  difcovered,  that 
all  the  prophecies,  which  defcribed  the 
happy  ftate  of  the  church,  had  evidently  a 
more  diftant  profped,  than  to  them.  Thofe 
early  promifes,  in  particular,  which  were 
repeated  to  the  patriarchs,  were  not  merely- 
confined  to  their  pofterity ;  but  included 
"  all  the  nations  of  the  earth*." — And 
when  the  later  prophets,  as  the  great  event 
approached,  fpoke  a  plainer,  and  a  more 
intelligible  language,  the  whole  nation  might 
have  underftood,  as  Simeon,  and  fome  of 
the  wiftft  and  molt  intelligible  of  them  dxi 
underftand,  that  "  a  light  was  fprung  up  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles." 

The  prophecy  of  the  difperfion  of  the 
Jewifh  nation  is  alfo  very  antient,  being 
attributed  by  Mofes  to  the  patriarch  Jacob. 
"  The  fceptre  fhall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
until  Shiloh  come."  Whatever  may  be  the 
precife  meaning  of  the  w-ord  *  fceptre'  in  the 
original;  and  though  it  may  not  perhaps 
properly  fignify  that  idea  of  regal  power, 
v,/h!ch  it  coiivej  s  to  our  ears ;  yet  it  cer- 
tainly means  fome  badge  of  authority,  that 
implies  a  formed  and  fettled  government. 
And  as  to  the  word  *  Shiloh,'  all  commen- 
tators, jewifh  as  well  as  chriftian,  explaia 
it  to  mean  the  Meffiah— The  fenfe  therefore 
of  the  prophecy  is  plainly  this— that  tlie 
Jews  fhould  continue  in  the  form  of  a 
fociety,  till  the  time  of  the  Mefliah.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that,  foon  after  Chrifi'» 
death,  the  fceptre  did  depart  from  Judah  : 
the  Jews  loft  all  form  of  a  political  fociety  ; 
and  are  a  fingular  inftance  of  a  people,  fcat- 
tered  over  the  whole  earth,  preferved  to  this 
day  feparate  from  all  other  people,  and  yet 
without  a  fettlement  any  where. 

Our  Saviour's  prophecy* of  the  growth  of 
his  church,  is  likewife  among  the  more  re- 
m.arkable  predidions.  He  told  his  difciplesj 
that  "  his  religion  was  like  a  grain  of  muf- 
tard-feed,  which  was  the  leaft  of  all  feeds  ; 
but  when  it  grew  up,  it  fnould  become  a 
great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  fhould 
lodge  in  the  branches  of  it."     He  told  tliem 

*  See  Gen.  xU.  3.  xvili,  18.  xxii.  2S.  xxvi.  4. 
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alfo,  that  "  the  gates  of  hell  fliould  never 
prevail  againft  it." 

The  lewilh  religion  was  continually  en- 
forced by  the  idea  of  a  jealous  God,  watch- 
ing over  it,  and  threatening  judgments  from 
heaven  upon  every  tranfgrefllon.  The  di- 
vine authority  was  ftamped  openly  upon  it. 
The  people  trembled,  and  worfliipped. 

When  the  impoilor  Mahomet  fet  up  for  a 
reformer,  he  could  not  indeed  enforce  his 
religion  by  divine  judgments ;  but  he  did  it 
by  temporal.  He  drew  his  fvvord,  and  held 
it  to  the  breafts  of  his  oppofers ;  while  he 
promifed  to  the  obedient  a  full  gratification 
of  their  paflions. 

But  in  the  chriftian  religion,  nothing  of 
this  kind  appeared.  No  temporal  judgments 
threatened  on  one  hand :  no  fenfual  indul- 
gences allured  on  the  other.  A  few^  de- 
fponding  ignorant  mechanics,  the  difciples 
of  a  perfon  crucified  as  a  common  male- 
faftor,  were  all  the  parade,  with  which  this 
religion  was  ufhered  into  the  world ;  and  all 
the  human  affiftance  which  it  had  to  boaft. 

And  yet  this  religion,  which  oppofed 

the  ftrongeft  prejudices,  and  was  oppofed  by 
the  greateft  princes,  made  its  way  in  a  few 
years,  from  a  remote  corner,  through  the 

whole  Roman   empire. Thus  was    our 

Saviour's  prophecy,  in  oppofition  to  all 
human  calculation,  exaftly  fulfilled.  The 
leaft  of  all  feeds  became  a  fpreading  tree; 
and  a  church  was  eftablifned,  which  could 
not  be  deftroycd  by  all  the  powers  of 
hell. 

But  although  the  church  of  Chrift  could 
not  be  deUroyed,  it  was  corrupted  ;  and  in 
a  courfe  of  years  fell  from  its  genuine  purity. 
This  corrupt  ftate  of  it — the  delufions  of 
popery — the  efforts  of  reforma:ion,  and  vari- 
ous other  circumftances  relating  to  it,  are 
not  unreafonably  fuppofed  to  be  held  forth, 
in  the  prophetic  parts  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment. 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  prophecies, 
which  are  not  obvious  enough  to  carry  gene- 
ral conviction ;  though  many  of  them  have 
been  well  explained  by  thofe  *,  who  are 
verfed  in  the  hiftories  to  which  they  allude. 
Future  times  will,  in  all  probability,  refle(il 
a  ftronger  light  upon  them.  Some  of  the 
great  prophecies,  which  we  have  juft  confi- 
dered,  Ihoae  but  with  a  feeble  ray,  during 


the  times  they  were  fulfilling,  though  they 
now  llrike  us  in  fo  forcible  a  manner. 

Gilpijt. 

§   Ij;7,     The  Creed  continued — Conception  and 
Birth  of  Chriji,  ^c. 

We  have  now  fliewn  upon  what  founda- 
tion we  believe  the  fecond  article  of  our 
creed ;  let  us  next  coufider  the  remaining 
articles — the  hiftory  of  Chrift,  as  delivei;ed 
in  fcripture,  and  the  benefits  which  he  pro- 
cured for  us — the  affiftance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — the  remilTion  of  our  fins — and  evcr- 
lafting  life. 

Firft,  then,  we  believe  that  Chrift  was 
"  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  born 
of  the  virgin  Mary."  The  manner  of  this 
miraculous  conception  we  inquire  not  into. 
It  is  a  point  not  only  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  inquiry;  but  to  ns  at  leaft  a  point 
very  unimportant.  We  believe  juft'  the 
Scripture-account  of  it,  and  alTure  ourfelves, 
that  if  it  liad  concerned  us,  it  would  have 
been  more  plainly  revealed. — One  thing, 
however,  we  may  obferve  on  this  head,  that 
nothing  is  faid  in  Scripture  of  paying  divine 
honours  to  the  virgin  Mary.  Thofe  rites 
are  totally  of  popifh  origin. 

We  farther  believe,  that  Chrift  "  fufFered 


kr  Pontius  Pilate, 


crucified,  dead. 


and  buried ;    and   that  he  defcended  into 

hell," that  is,  we  declare  our  belief  of 

the  Scripture-account  of  the  circumftances 
and  the  reality  of  Chrift's  death. 

To  make  an  aftion  clear,  it  is  neceffary, 
firft,  to  eftablifh  its  date.  This  is  ufually 
done  by  ranging  it  under  the  magiftrate  who 
then  prefidcd,  the  time  of  whofe  govern- 
ment is  alwav's  regiftered  in  fome  public  re- 
cord.— Thus  we  believe  that  Chrift's  death 
happened  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor 
of  Judea.  We  believe  alfo,  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  his  death,  that  he  was  cruci- 
fied ;  that  he  died  as  really  as  any  mortal 
ever  did ;  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  +. 

The  "  defcent  into  hell"  is  undoubtedly 
a  more  obfcure  expreffion  than  might  be 
wifhed  in  a  creed,  and  was  not  indeed  add- 
ed till  many  ages  after  the  creed  was  firft: 
compofed  X-  But  as  creeds  are  human  com- 
pofitions,  we  believe  this,  and  every  other 
difficulty,  only  as  confiftcnt  with  Scripture. 


*  See  Bifhop  Newton's  Dlfiertations  ;  andBirtiop  Hurd's  fermons  on  prophecy. 

•\  Ifaiah  foretold  he  Ihould  "  make  his  grave  with  the  ricli."     And  St.  Matthew  tells  US)  that 
e^tttc  >6vc/>m>!c,  ixfisv  e.-.S^aittt^  ■sTXeys-t®'.     Matt,  xxvii.  57.     Ifaiah  liii.  5^ 
^  See  Bingham's  Antiquities,  vol.  Ui.  c.  3. 

Now 
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Now  the  fenfe  which  feems  moft  agreeable 
to  Scripture,  is,  that  his  Toul  remained  till 
his  refurreftion  in  that  place  (whatever  that 
place  is)  whei'e  the  fpirits  of  the  bklled  reft  : 
and  the  cxpreffion  feems  to  have  been  added, 
only  that  we  may  the  more  ftrongly  expreis 
our  belief  of  the  reality  of  his  death.  This 
we  do,  when  we  exprefs  our  belief  of  the 


reparation  of  his  foul  and  body.  "  He  was 
buried," — and  "  defcended  into  hell."  The 
firit  expreffion  relates  to  his  body,  which 
was  laid  in  the  grave ;  the  fccond  to  his 
foul,  which  pafled  into  the  place  of  departed 
fpirits. 

We  farther  believe,  that  "  on  the  third 
day  he  rofe  again  from  the  dead."  The 
refurreftion  of  Chrift  from  the  dead  is  a 
point  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  chrifcians. 
On  the  certainty  of  Chrilf's  refurredion  de- 
pend all  hopes  of  our  own.  On  this  article, 
therefore,  we  fhall  be  more  large. 

And,  in  the  firll  place,  what  is  there  in 
it  that  need  fl\ock  our  reafon  ?  It  was  a 
wonderful  event :  but  is  not  nature  full  of 
wonderful  events  ?  When  we  ferioufly  weigh 
the  matter,  is  it  lefs  ftrange,  that  a  grain  of 
corn  thrown  into  the  ground  fhould  die, 
and  rife  again  with  new  vegetation,  than 
that  a  human  body,  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftanccs,  fhould  affume  new  life  ?  The  com- 
monnefs  of  the  former  makes  it  familiar  to 
us,  but  not  in  any  degree  lefs  unaccountable. 
Are  we  at  all  more  acquainted  v/ith  the 
manner  in  which  grain  germinates,  than 
with  the  manner  in  which  a  body  is  raifed 
from  the  dead  ?  And  is  it  not  obvioufly 
flriking,  that  the  fame  power  which  can 
effeft  the  one,  may  eftedl  the  other  alfo  ? — 
But  analogy,  though  it  tend  to  convince, 
is  no  proof.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  matter 
offaft. 

That  the  body  was  dead,  and  fafely  lodged 
in  the  tomb,  and  afterwards  conveyed  out 
of  it,  was  agreed  on,  both  by  thofe  who 
oppofed,  and  by  thofe  who  favoured  the 
refurredion.  In  the  circumftances  of  the 
latter  fad,  they  differ  widely. 

The  difciples  tell  their  ftory — a  very  plain 
and  fimple  one — that,  fcarce  expecting  the 
event,  notwithilanding  their  mafter  had  him- 
felf  foretold  it,  they  were  furprifcd  with  an 
account  that  the  body  was  gone — that  they 
found  afterwards,  to  their  great  aftonilh- 
mcnt,  that  their  mafter  wns  again  ali\e — 
that  they  had  been  feveral  times  with  him; 
and  appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  faid 
to  great  numbers,  who,  as  well  as  thcm- 
felve?,  had  feen  him  aittr  his  refurredion. 

The  chief  priefts,  ou  the  other  fide,  de- 
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Glared  the  whole  to  be  a  forgery  ;  aflertino-* 
that  the  plain  matter  of  fad  was,  the  dif- 
ciples came  by  night,  and  llole  the  body 
away,  while  the  foldiers  flept. 

Such  a  tale,  unfupported  by  evidence, 
would  be  lillcned  to  in  no  court  of  juftice*. 
It  has  not  even  the  air  of  probabilitv,  Caii 
it  be  fuppofed,  tliat  the  difciples,  who  had 
fled  with  terror  when  they  might  have 
refcued  their  mafter's  life;  woultf  venture, 
in  the  face  of  an  armed  guard,  to  carry  off 
his  dead  body  ?— Or  is  it  more  probable, 
that  they  found  the  whole  guard  afleep; 
when  we  know,  that  the  vigilance  of  cen- 
tmels  IS  fecured  by  the  ftrideft  difcipline? 
— Befides,  what  advantage  could  arife  from 
fuch an  attempt?  If  they  mifcarried,  it  was 
certain  ruin,  both  to  them  and  their  caufe. 
If  they  fucceeded,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what 
ufe  they  could  make  of  their  fuccefs.  Un- 
lefs  they  could  have  produced  their  dead 
body  alive,  the  fecond  error  would  be  worfe 
than  the  firft.  Their  mafier's  prophecy  o^ 
his  own  refurredion  was  an  unhappy  cir- 
cumftance;  yet  ftill  it  was  wrapped  in  a 
veil  of  obfcurity.  But  if  his  difciples  en- 
deavoured to  prove  its  completion,  it  was 
their  bufinefs  to  look  well  to  tlie  event.  A 
dctedion  would  be  fuch  a.  comment  upon 
their  mafter's  text,  as  would  never  be  for- 
gotten.—When  a  caufe  depends  on  falfe*- 
hood,  every  body  knows,  the  lefs  it  is 
moved  the  better. 

This_  was  the  cafe  of  the  other  fide. 
Obfcurity  there  was  wanted.  If  the  chief 
priefts  had  any  proof,  whv  did  thev  not 
produce  it?  Why  were  not  the  difciples 
taken  up,  and  examined  upon  the  tad  ? 
They  never  abfconded,  Vv^hy  were  they 
not  judicially  tried  ?  Why  was  not  the  trial 
made  public  ?  and  why  were  not  authentic 
memorials  o£  the  fraud  handed  down  to 
pofterity;  as  authentic  memorials  were  of 
the  fad,  recorded  at  the  very  time,  and 
place,  where  it  happened?  Chriftianlty 
never  wanted  enemies  to  propagate  its  dif- 
paragement,— But  nothing  of  this  kind  was 
done.  No  proof  was  attempted — except 
iiideed  the  tcflimony  of  men  afleep.  The 
difciples  were  never  queltioned  upon  the 
fad ;  and  the  chief  priefts  refted  farisfied 
with  fpreading  an  inconfiftent  rumour  among 
the  people,  impreffed  merely  by  their  own 
autliority. 

Whatever  records  of  heathen  origin  re- 
main,^ evince  the  truth  of  the  refurredion. 
One  is  very  remarkable.  Pontius  Piiate 
knt  the  emperor  Tiberius  a  relarion  of  the 
death  and  rcfurredicn  of  Chrift;   which 

were 
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were  recorded  at  Rome,  as  ufual,  among 
other  provincial  matters.  This  intelligence 
made  fo  great  an  impreffion,  it  feems,  upon 
the  emperor,  that  he  referred  it  to  the 
fenate,  whether  jefus  Chrift  of  Judea  fhould 
not  be  taken  into  the  number  of  the  Roman 
gods  ?— Our  belief  of  this  fad  is  chiefly 
■founded  upon  the  tcftimony  of  Juftin  Mar- 
tyr, and  Tertullian,  two  learned  heathens, 
in  the  age  fucceeding  Chrift,  who  became 
chriftians  from  this  A'er>^  evidence,  among 
others,  in  favour  of  chriftianity.  In  their 
apologies  *,  ftill  extaiit,  one  of  which  was 
made  to  the  fenate  of  Rome,  the  other  to  a 
Roman  governor,  they  both  appeal  to  thefe 
records  of  Pontius  Pilate,  as  then  generally 
knov/n ;  which  we  cannot  concei^'e  luch  able 
apologifts  would  have  done,  if  no  fuch  re- 
cords had  ever  exifted  f , 

Having  feen  what  was  of  old  objeded  to 
tl:^e  refurreftion  of  Chrift,  it  may  be  proper 
alfo  to  fee  the  objedions  of  modern  dif- 
bdievers. 

And,  firfi,  we  have  the  ftale  objeftion, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  among  the 
propagators  of  every  new  religion,  than  to 
delude  their  ignorant  profelytes  with  idle 
ftories.  What"  a  variety  of  inconfiftent  tales 
did  the  votaries  of  heathenifm  believe  I 
What  abfurditles  are  adopted  into  the  Ma- 
hometan creed  !  To  what  ftrange  fads  do 
the  vulgar  papifts  give  credit !  And  can  we 
fuppofe  better  of  the  refurredtion  of  Chrift, 
than  that  it  was  one  of  thofe  pious  frauds, 
intended  merely  to  impofe  upon  the  people, 
and  advance  tlie  credit  of  the  new  feft  r 

This  is  juft  as  eafily  faid,  as  that  Ids 
difclples  ftole  him  away,  while  the  guard 
flept.     Both  are  aflertions  without  proof. 

Others  have  objefted  Chrift's  partial  dif- 
covery  ofhimfelf,  after  his  refurreftion.  If 
he  had  boldly  Ihev/n  himfelf  to  the  chief 
priefts ;  or  publickly  to  all  the  people ;  we 
might  have  had  a  more  rational  foundation 
for  our  belief.  But  as  he  had  only  for  his 
witnelTes,  upon  this  occafion,  a  few  of  his 
chofen  companions,  the  thing  has  certainly 
a  m.ore  fecrst  appearance  than  might  be 
wifhed. 
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This  infmuation  is  founded  upon  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  ads  of  the  apoftles,  in  which  it 
is  faid,  that  "  God  fhewed  him  openly, 
not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnefles 
chofen  before  of  God."  The  queftion  is, 
what  is  meant  by  witnefles  chofen  before  of 
God  ?  Certainly  nothing  more  than  perfons 
exprefsly,  and  by  particular  defignation, 
intended  to  be  the  witneffes  of  this  event. 
Others  might  fee  him  if  they  pleafed ;  but 
thefe  were  not  the  people,  to  whom  God 
Ihewed  him  openly  :  this  particular  defigna- 
tion was  confined  to  the  "  chofen  wit- 
nefles."— And  is  there  any  thing  more  in 
this,  than  we  fee  daily  in  all  legal  proceed- 
ings ?  Does  not  every  body  wifli  to  have  the 
fad,  about  which  he  is  concerned,  authen- 
ticated by  indubitable  records ;  or  by  living 
teftimony,  if  it  can  be  iiad  ?  Do  we  not 
procure  the  hands  of  witneifes,  appointed  to 
this  purpofe,  in  all  our  deeds  and  writings  ? 
— Let  us  not,  however,  anfwer  the  objedion 
by  an  arbitrary  explanation  of  the  text ;  but 
let  us  compare  this  explanation  with  the 
matter  of  fad. 

On  the  morning  of  the  refurredion,  the 
apoftles,  who  ran  to  the  fepulchre  to  make 
themfelves  acquainted  with  what  they  had 
heard,  received  a  mefl"age  from  their  maf- 
ter,  injoining  them  to  meet  him  in  Galilee. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  this  meflTage  was 
conveyed  with  any  fecrecy  :  it  is  rather 
probable  it  was  not ;  and  that  the  difciples 
told  it  to  as  many  as  they  met.  The  wo- 
men, it  is  exprefsly  faid,  told  it  *'  to  the 
eleven,  and  all  the  reft."  Who  the  reft 
were,  does  not  appear :  but  it  is  plain,  from 
the  fequel,  that  the  thing  was  generally 
known  ;  and  that  as  many  as  chofe  either  to 
fatisfy  their  faith,  or  gratify  their  curiofity, 
repaired  for  that  purpofe  to  Galilee.  And 
thus  we  find  St.  Peter  making  a  diftindion 
between  the  voluntary  and  the  chofen  wit- 
nefl"es — between  thofe  '*  who  had  companied 
with  the  apoftles  all  the  time  that  the  Lord 
Jefus  v/ent  in  and  out  among  them,  from 
his  baptifm  till  his  afcenfion,  and  thofe 
\vho  "  were  ordained  to  be  the  witnefles  of 
his  refurredion  '^." 


"  *  Juft.  Mart.  Apol.  ad  Anton.  P.— Tertull.  Apol.  cap.  15. 

•j-  The  afts  of  Pilate,  as  they  are  called,  are  often  treated  with  contempt;  for  no  reafon,  that  I 
know.  1  nevermet  with  anything  againft  them  of  more  authority  than  a  fneer.  Probable  they  certainly 
were  5  and  a  bare  probability,  when  nothing  oppofes  it,  has  its  weight.  But  here  the  probability  is 
ftrengthened  by  no  fmall  degree  of  pofitive  evidence;  which,  if  the  reader  wifhes  to  fee  colie^td  in 
sne  point  of  view,  I  refer  him  to  the  article  of  "  Chrift's  fufFering  under  Pontius  Pilate,"  in  Bifhop 
Ptarfon's  expofition  of  the  Creed, 

Among  other  auchoritie  J,  that  of  the  learned  commentator  on  Eufebius,  is  worth  remarking :  "  Fuere 
jenulna  Pilati  afta  j  ad  c^qx  provocabant  prisai  citfiftianj,  tanquam  ad  certifiima  fidei  monumtnta," 

t  Aftsi.  a  I. 
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St.  Paul  goes  farther,  and  in  exprefs 
words  tells  us,  that  Chrift  was  feen  * 
^*  after  his  refurreflion  of  above  five  hun- 
dred brethren  at  once :"  and  it  is  probable, 
from  the  expreffion,  "  at  once,"  that  he 
was  feen,  ^t  different  times,  by  •  many 
more. 

If  then  Chrift  thus  appeared  in  Galilee  to 
as  many  as  chofe  to  fee  him ;  or  even  if  he 
appeared  only  to  five  hundred  people,  of 
whom  St.  Paul  tells  us  the  greatelf  part  were 
ftill  alive,  when  he  wrote  this  epillle,  there 
can  furely  be  no  reafonable  caufe  of  offence 
at  his  appearing,  befides  thefe,  to  a  few  of 
his  chofcn  companions,  who  attended  by 
exprefs  appointment,  as  perfons  defigned  to 
record  the  event. 

In  faft,  if  the  fame  method  be  purfued 
in  this  inquiry,  which  is  ufual  in  ail  others, 
the  evidence  of  thefe  chofen  companions  is 
all  that  is  neceffary.  Here  are  twelve  men 
produced  (in  general  three  or  four  men  are 
thought  fufficient)  on  whofe  evidence  the 
faft  depends.  Are  they  competent  wit- 
neffes  ?  Have  they  thofe  marks  about  them, 
which  charaderi/e  men  of  integrity  ?  Can 
they  be  challenged  on  any  one  ground  of 
rational  exception  ?  If  not,  their  evidence 
is  as  ftriftly  legal,  as  full,  and  as  fatif- 
fadory,  as  any  reafonable  man  can  require. 
——But  in  this  great  caufe,  we  fee  the 
evidence  is  carried  ftill  farther.  Here  are 
five  hundred  perfons  waiting  without,  ready 
to  add  their  teftimony,  if  any  one  ftiould 
require  it,  to  what  has  already  been  more 
than  legally  proved.  So  that  the  argument 
even  addreffes  itfelf  to  that  abfurd  diftinc- 
tion,  which  we  often  find  in  the  cavils  of 
infidelity,  between  rem  certam,  and  rem 
certijjimam. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  affirm 
boldly,  that  this  great  event  of  the  refur- 
recfiion  of  Chrift  is  founded  upon  evidence 
equal  to  the  importance  of  it.  If  vv^e  expeft 
ftill  more,  our  anfwer  is  upon  record  ;  "  If 
ye  believe  not  Mofes  and  the  prophets," 
God's  ordinary  means  of  falvation,  "  nei- 
ther will  ye  be  perfuaded,  though  one  rofe 
from  the  dead." — -There  muft  be  bounds  in 
all  human  evidence ;  and  he  who  will  be- 
lieve nothing,  unlefs  he  have  every  poffible 
mode  of  proof,  muft  be'  an  infidel  in  almoft 
every  tranfaftion  of  liie.  With  fuch  per- 
fons there  is  no  reafoning.  They  who  are 
not  fatisfied,  becaufe  Chrift  did  not  appear 
la  open  parade  at  Jerufalem  ;  would  farther 
have  alked,  if  he  had  appeared  in  the  nian- 
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ner  they  expeded,  why  did  he  not  appear 
to  every  nation  upon  earth  ?  Or,  perhaps, 
why  he  did  not  fnew  himfelf  to  every  in- 
dividual ? 

To  thefe  objeflions  may  be  added  a 
fcruple,  taken  from  a  paffage  of  Scripture, 
in  which  it  is  faid,  that  "  Chrift  Ihould 
lie  three  daj^s  and  three  nights'  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth:"  whereas,  in  faft,  he  only 
lay  two  nights,  one  whole  day,  and  a  part 
of  two  others. 

But  no  figure  in  fpeech  is  more  common 
than  that  of  putting  a  part  for  the  whole. 
In  the  Hebrew  language  perhaps  this  licence 
is  more  admiffible,  than  in  any  other.  A 
day  and  a  night  complete  one  whole  day  : 
and  as  our  Saviour  lay  in  the  ground  a  part 
of  every  one  of  thefe  three  portions  of  time, 
he  might  be  faid,  by  an  eafy  liberty  of 
fpeech,  to  have  lain  the  whole.        Gilpin, 

§   158.      Creed    contimied. — Chrift' s    Afcew 
fto7i. — Belief  in  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

We  believe  farther,  that  Chrift  "  af- 
cended  into  heaven,  and  fitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God." 

Chrift 's  afcenfion  into  heaven  refts  on  the 
fame  kind  of  proof,  as  his  refurreftion. 
Both  ot  them  are  events,  which  the  apoftles 
were  "  ordained  to  witnefs."  But  though 
their  teftimony  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in 
the  refurreftion,  is  certainly  the  moft  legal, 
and  authentic  proof,  and  fully  fufficient  for 
any  reafonable  man ;  yet  this  does  not  ex- 
clude the  voluntary  teftimony  of  others. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  apoftles  were  not  the 
fole  eye-witneffes  of  this  event ;  for  when 
St.  Peter  called  together  the  firft  affembly  of 
the  church  to  chufe  a  fucceffor  to  Judas 
Ifcariot,  he  tells  them,  they  muft  neceffarily 
chufe  one,  out  of  thofe  men,  who  had  been 
witneffes  of  all  that  Chrift  did,  from  his 
baptifm  "  till  his  afcenfion:"  and  we  find, 
there  were  in  that  n>eeting  an  hundred  and 
twenty  perfons  +,  thus  qualified. 

Be  it  however  as  it  will,  if  this  article 
fnould  reft  on  a  lefs  formal  proof,  than  the 
refurredion,  it  is  of  no  great  confequence  ; 
for  if  the  tefurredion  be  fully  proved,  no- 
body can  well  deny  the  afcenfion.  If  the 
teftimony  of  the  evangelifts  be  allowed  to 
prove  the  one ;  their  word  may  be  taken  to 
eftablifh  the  other. 

With  regard  to  *<  the  right  hand  of 
God,"  it  is  a  fcriptural  expreffion  ufed 
merely  in  conformity  to  our  grofs  concep- 
tions ;  and  is  not  intended  to  imply  any 
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pre-eminence. 

We  believe  farther,  that  "  Chrift  Ihall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.'' 

This  article  contains  the  moft  ferious 
truth,  that  ever  was  revealed  to  mankind. 
In  part  it  was  an  article  of  the  heathen 
creed.  To  unenlightened  nature  it  feemed 
probable,  that,  as  we  had  reafon  given  us 
for  a  guide,  we  fliould  hereafter  be  account- 
able for  its  abufe  ;  and  the  poets,  who  were 
the  prophets  of  earl v- days,  andduril  deliver 
t;;ofe  truths  under  tiie  veil  of  fable,  which 
the  philofopher  kept  more  to  himfelf,  give 
us  many  traits  of  the  popular  beliei  on  this 
fubjed*.  But  the  gofpel  alone  thicv/  a 
full  light  upon  this  awful  truth. 

In  examining  this  great  article,  the  cu- 
rloiitv  of  human  nature,  ever  delighting  to 
explore  unbeaten  regions,  hath  ckten  been 
tempted,  beyorM  its   limits,  into   fruitlefs 


have  prepared  ourfdves  for  a  ftate  of  happi- 
nefs  in  heaven,  by  endeavouring  to  com- 
municate happinefs  to  our  fellow-creatures 
upon  earth  ?  Whether  we  have  reft  rained 
our  appetites,  and  pafllons ;  and  reduced 
them  within  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  reli- 
gion ?  Or,  whether  we  have  gi\en  ourfelves 
up  to  pleafure,  gain,  or  ambition ;  and 
formed  fuch  attachments  to  this  world,  as 
fit  us  for  nothing  elfe ;  and  leave  us  no 
hopes  either  of  gaining,  or  of  enjoying  a 
better  ?  It  will  be  happy  for  us,  if  on  all 
thefe  heads  of  inquiry,  v/e  can  anfwer  with- 
out difmay. — Worldly  diftin(ftions,weknon--, 
will  then  be  of  no  avail.  The  proudeft  of 
them  will  be  then  confounded.  '•'  Naked 
came  we  into  the  world  :  and  naked  muil 
we  return."  We  can  carry  nothing  beyond 
the  grave,  but  our  virtues,  and  our  vices. 
1  fhall  conclude  what  hath  been  faid  on 


oeyorM  its 

jnqumes ;    fcrutinizing   the   time   of    this  fages  on  this  head  from  Scripture ;  where 

event;    and  fettling,  with  vain  precifion,  only  our  ideas  of  it  can  be  obtained.     An  i 

the  circumflanccs  of  it.     All  curiofity  of  though  moil  of  thefe  pafTages  are  figurative; 

t!-,Is  kind  is  idle  at  leaft,  if  not  prefump-  yet  as  figures  are  intended  to  illuftrate  reali- 

tuous.     \^'hen  the  Almighty  hath  thrown  ties,  and  are  indeed  the  only  illuftrations  of 

a.  veil  over  anv  part  of  his  difpenfation,  it  which  this  fubjetl  is  capable,,  we  may  take 

is  tlic  follv  of  man  to  endeavour  to  draw  it  it  for  granted,  that  thefe  figurative  expref- 

aude.        '  ^lons  are  intended  to  convey  a  juft  idea  of 

Let  us  then  leave  all  fruitlefs  inquiries  the  truth. — With  a  view  to  make  the  more 
about   this   great  event;    and  employ   our 
tliOughts  chiefly  unon  fuch  circumltances  of 


it  as^moil  concern  us. — Let  us  animate  our 
hopes  with  the  foothing  reflection,  that  we 
have  our  fentence,  in  a  manner,  in  our 
own  power, — that  the  fame  gracious  gofpel, 
v.hich  directs  our  lives,  fliall  direft  the 
judgment  we  receive, — that  the  fame  graci- 
ous perfon  fliall  be  our  judge,  who  died  for 
our  fms — and  that  his  goodnefs,  we  are  af- 
fured,  will  Ifill  operate  towards  us ;  and 
n^ake  the  kindeft  allowances  for  alL  our 
inurmities. 

But  lell:  our  hopes  fhould  be  too  buoyant, 
let  us  confider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  an 
awful  detail  againft  us  will  then  appear. 
The  fubjefl;  of  that  grand  enquiry  will  be 
all  our  tranfgrefTions  of  known  duty — all 
our  omiihons  of  knowing  better — our  fecret 
intentions — our  indulged  evil  thoughts — the 
bad  motives,  which  often  accompany  our 
molt  plaufible  anions — and,  we  are  told, 
even  our  idle  words. — "  Lie  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear." — Then  fhall  it  be 
known,  vvhether  we  have  anfwcred  the  great 
ends  of  life  ? — Whether  we  have  made  this 
world  fubfervienr  to  a  better ; — Whether  we 

*  See  pa;  ticuhrly  tlie  6ihBookof  Virgil's  /En. 


impreiuon  upon  you,  I  fliall  place  thefe  paf- 
lages  in  a  regular  ferics,  though  colleded 
from  various  parts. 

•'  The  Lord  himfelf  fliall  defcend  from 
heaven  with  his  holy  angels — The  trumpet 
fhall  found  ;  and  all  that  are  in  the  grave 
fliall  hear  his  voice,  and  come  forth — Then 
fhall  he  fit  upon   the  throne  of  his  glory ; 
and  all  nations  fliall  be  gathered  before  him 
— the  books  fliall  be  opened ;  and  men  fliall 
be  judged  according  to  their  works.— -They 
who  have  finned  without  lav/,  fliall  perifh,. 
(that  is,  be  judged)  without  law  ;  and  they 
who  have  finned  in  the  law,  fhall  be  judged 
by   the  law. — Unto  whomfoever  much  i» 
given,  of  him  fhall  be  much  required. — 
Then  fliall  he  fay  to  them  on  his  right  hand. 
Come,    ye   bleffed,    inherit   the    kingdom 
prepared  for  you.     And  to  them  on  his  left,, 
r^epart  from  me,  ye  curfed,  into  cverlafting 
tire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. — 
Then  fliall  the  righteous  fhine  forth  in  the 
prefence  of  their  Father ;  while  the  wicked 
fliall  go  into  everlafting  i  juifliment :  there 
fhall  be  wailing  and  gnafliing  of  teeth. — 
VVhat  manner  of  perfons  ought  we  then  to 
be  in  all  holy  convcrfation,  and  godlinefs  ? 
looking  for,  and  hailening  unto,  the  day  of 
cur  Lord ;  when  the  heavens  bei.ng  on  fire, 
a  fliall 
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fhall  be  dilToIvcd,  and  the  elements  fhall 
melt  with  fervent  heat. — Wherefore,  be- 
loved, feeing  that  we  look  for  fuch  things, 
let  us  be  diligent,  that  we  may  be  found  of 
him  in  peace,  without  fpot,  and  blamelcfs  ; 
that  each  of  us  may  receive  that  blefTed  fen- 
tence,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
fervant :  thou  hail  been  faithful  over  a  little, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

We  believe,  farther,  in  "  the  Holy 
Ghoit ;"  that  is,  we  believe  every  thing 
which  the  Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God. — We  inquire  not  into  the 
nature  of  its  union  with  the  Godhead.  We 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  have  fome  kind 
of  union,  and  fome  kind  of  diftinftion ;  be- 
caufe  both  this  union  and  this  diftinftion  are 
plainly  pointed  out  in  Scripture  ;  but  how 
they  exiit  we  enquire  not ;  concluding  here, 
as  in  other  points  of  difficulty,  that  if  a 
clearer  information  had  been  ncceflary,  it 
would  have  been  afforded. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  (befides  which,  little 
more  on  this  head  is  revealed)  we  believe, 
that  it  diretled  the  apoftles,  and  enabled 
them  to  propagate  the  gofpel — and  that  it 
will  affiit  all  good  men  in  the  confcientious 
difcharge  of  a  pious  life. 

The  vScripture  docfrine,  with  regard  to 
the  ailillance  we  receive  from  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit of  God  (which  is  the  moft  effential  part 
of  this  article)  is  briefly  this  : 

Our  bed  endeavours  are  infufScient.  We 
are  unprofitable  fervanrs,  after  ail ;  and  can- 
not pleafe  God,  unlets  fanftified,  and  af- 
fifted  by  his  Holy  bpirit.  Hence  the  life 
of  a  good  man  hath  been  fometimes  called  a 
ftanding  miracle ;  fomething  beyond  the 
common  coiirfc  of  nature.  To  attain  any 
degree  of  goodnefs,  we  muft  be  fuperna- 
turally  affiled. 

At  the  fame  time,  we  are  aflfured'of  this 
affiftance,  if  we  ftrive  to  obtain  it  by  fervent 
prayer,  and  a  pious  life.  If  we  truft  in  our- 
felyes,  we  fhall  fail.  If  we  truft  in  God, 
without  doing.all  we  can  ourfelves,  we  fliall 
fail  likewife.  And  if  we  continue  obftinate 
in  our  perverfenefs,  we  may  at  length  to- 
tally incapacitate  ourfelves  from  being  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

And  indeed  what  is  there  in  all  this, 
which  common  life  does  not  daily  illuftrate  ? 
Is  any  thing  more  common,  than  for  the 
intelled  of  one  man  to  aftift  that  of  another  ? 
Is  not  the  whole  fcheme  of  education  an  in- 
fufion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  not  our 
own  ?  Is  it  not  evident  too,  that  nothing  of 


this  kind  can  be  communicated  without  ap- 
plication on  the  part  of  the  learner  ?  Are  not 
the  eiforts  of  the  teacher  in  a  manner  necef- 
farily  proportioned  to  this  application  ?  If 
the  learner  becomes  languid  in  his  purfuits, 
are  not  the  endeavours  of  the  teacher  of 
courfe  difcouraged  ?  And  wilj  they  not  at 
length  wholly  iail,  if  it  be  found  in  the  end 
they  anfwer  no  purpofe  ? — In  a  manner 
analogous  to  this,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
co-operates  with  the  endeavours  of  man. 
Our  endeavours  are  neceffary  to  obtain. 
God's  afliftance  :  and  the  more  earneftly 
thefe  endeavours  are  exerted,  the  meafure 
of  this  grace  will  of  courfe  be  greater. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  th^fe  endea- 
vours languifh,  the  alfiftance  of  Hc-oven  will 
leflen  in  proportion  ;  and  if  we  behave  with 
obftinate  perverfenefs,  it  will  by  degro-;a 
wholly  fail.  It  will  not  always  ftrive  with 
man;  but  will  leave  him  a  melancholy  prey 
to  his  own  vicious  inclinations. 

As  to  the  manner,  in  which  this  fpiritual 
affiftance  is  conveyed,  we  make  no  inquiry. 
We  can  as  little  comprehend  it,  as  u*e  can 
the  aciion  of  our  fouls  upon  our  bodies.  We 
are  fenfible,  that  our  fouls  do  aA  upon  our 
bodies ;  and  it  is  a  belief  equally  confonant 
to  reafon,  that  the  divine  influence  may  aft 
upon  our  fouls.  T'he  advocate  for  natural 
r  -ligion  need  not  be  reminded,  that  among 
the  heathens  a  divine  infiuence  was  a  re- 
ceived opinion.  The  prieft.s  of  e\ery  oracle 
were  fuppofed  to  be  infplrcd  by  their  gods; 
and  the  heroes  of  antiquity  wore  univerfally 
believed  to  act  under  the  influence  of  a  fu- 
pcrnatural  affiftance ;  by  which  it  was  con- 
ceived they  performed  aftions  beyond  hu- 
irian  power. — This  (hews,  at  leaft,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  dodrine  repugnant 
to  reafon.  G/7//;/. 

§    ICQ.    Creed  ronfimien. — The   Holy  Catho- 
lic Church.  13  c. 

We  believe,  farther,  in  the  "  .holy  ca- 
tholic church,"  and  the  "  communion  of 
faints." 

"  I  believe  in  the  holy  catholic  church,'* 
is  certainly  a  very  obfcure  exprcifion  to  a 
protellant ;  as  it  is  very  capable  of  a  popilh 
conrtruclion,  implying  pur  truft  In  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  cRurch;  whereas  we  attri- 
bute infallibility  to  no  church  upon  earth. 
The  moft  obvious  ftnfe,  therefore,  inv/hich 
it  can  be  conftdered  as  a  prolcftant  article  of 
our  belief,  is  this,  that  v.'e  call  no  pardca- 
lar  fociety  of  chriftians  a  holy  cathoijc 
church  ;  but  believe,  tliat  all  true  and  fm- 
cere  chriftians,  of  whatever  communion,  or 
P  2  particular 
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particular  opinion,  fliall  be  the  objefts  of 
God's  mercy.  The  patriarchal  covenant 
was  confined  to  a  few.  1"he  Jewiih  church 
ftood  alfo  on  a  very  narrow  bafis.  But  the 
chrilHan  church,  we  believe,  is  truly  ca- 
tholic :  its  gracious  offers  are  made  to  all 
mankind ;  and  God,  through  Chrift,  will 
take  out  of  every  nation  fuch  as  fhall  be 
fa^•ed. 

The  "  communion  of  faints,"  is  an  ex- 
prelfion  equally  obfcure :  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  original  meaning  of  it, 
it  certainly  does  not  refolve  itfelf  into  a 
very  obvious  one  to  us.  If  we  fay  we  mean 
by  it,  that  good  chriftians  living  together 
on  earth,  fhould  exercife  all  offices  of  cha- 
rity among  themfelves,  no  one  will  con- 
tradift  the  article  ;  but  many  perhaps  may 
aflc,  Why  is  it  made  an  article  of  faith  ?  It 
relates  not  fo  much  to  faith,  as  to  praftice  : 
and  the  ten  commandments  might  juft  as 
well  be  introduced  as  articles  of  our  belief. 

To  this  I  can  only  fuggeft,  that  it  may 
have  a  place  among  the  articles  of  our 
creed,  as  a  teft  of  our  enlarged  ideas  of 
chriftianity,  and  as  oppofed  to  the  narrow- 
mindednefs  of  fome  chriftians,  who  harbour 
very  uncharitable  opinions ""againft  all  who 
are  not  of  their  own  church ;  and  fcruple 
not  to  Ihew  their  opinions  by  uncharitable 
actions.  The  papifcs,  particularly,  deny  fal- 
vation  to  any  but  thole  of  their  ovv'n  com- 
mur.ion,  and  perfecute  thofe  of  other  per- 
fuafions  where  they  have  the  power. — In 
oppoiltion  to  this,  we  profefs  our  belief  of 
the  great  chriftian  law  of  charity.  We  be- 
lieve .  we  ought  to  think  charitably  of  good 
chriftians  of  all  denominations ;  and  ought 
to  praftife  a  free  and  unreftrained  commu- 
nion of  charitable  offices  towards  them. 

In  this  light  the  fecond  part  of  the  ar- 
ticle depends  upon  the  firft.  By  the  "  holy 
catholic  church,"  we  mean  all  fincere  chrif- 
tians, of  whatever  church,  or  peculiarity 
of  opinion;  and  by  "  the  communion  of 
faints,"  a  kind  and  charitable  behaviour 
towards  them. 

I'hough  it  is  probable  this  was  not  the 
original  meaning  of  the  article,  yet  as  the 
reformers  of  the  liturgy  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  make  an  alteration,  we  are  led  to 
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feek  fuch  a  fenfe  as  appears  moft  conftftent 
with  fcripture. — We  are  afTuied,  that  this 
article,  as  well  as  the  ♦'  defcent  into  hell," 
is  not  of  the  lame  antiquity  as  the  reft  of 
the  creed*. 

We  profefs  our  belief  farther  in  the  '♦  for- 
givenefs  of  fins." — The  Scripture-doftrine 
of  fin,  and  of  the  guilt,  which  arifes  from 
it,  is  this  : 

Man  was  originally  created  in  a  ftate  of 
innocence,  yet  liable  to  fall.  Had  he  per- 
fevered  in  his  obedience,  he  might  have 
enjoyed  that  happlnefs,  which  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  perfcdl  virtue.  But  when  this 
happy  ftate  was  loft,  his  paffions  and  appe- 
tites became  difordered,  and  prone  to  evil. 
Since  that  time  we  have  all  been,  more  or 
lefs,  involved  in  fin,  and  are  all  therefore, 
in  the  Scripture-language,  *'  under  the 
curfe ;"  that  is,  we  are  naturally  in  a  ftate 
of  unpardoned  guilt.  , 

In  this  mournful  exigence,  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  In  a  ftate  of  nature,  it  is  true,  we 
might  be  forry  for  our  fins.  Nature  too 
might  didlate  repentance.  But  forrow  and 
repentance,  though  they  may  put  us  on  our 
guard,  for  the  future,  can  make  no  atone- 
ment for  fins  already  committed.  A  refolu- 
tion  to  run  no  more  into  debt  may  make  u» 
cautious ;  but  can  never  difcharge  a  debt 
already  contracted  +. 

In  this  diftrefs  of  nature,  Jefus  Chrift- 
came  into  the  world.  He  threw  a  light 
upon  the  gloom  that  furrounded  us. — He 
fhewed  us,  that  in  this  world  we  were  loft — ■ 
that  the  law  of  nature  could  not  fave  us— 
that  the  tenor  of  that  law  was  perfeft  obe- 
dience, with  which  we  could  not  comply- 
but  that  God — through  his  mediation,  of- 
fered us  a  method  of  regaining  happinefs— 
that  he  came  to  make  that  atonement  for  us, 
which  we  could  not  make  for  ourfelves— • 
and  to  redeem  us  from  that  guilt,  which 
would  otherwife  overwhelm  us — that  faith 
and  obedience  were,  on  our  parts,  the  con- 
ditions required  in  this  gracious  covenant — ■ 
and  that  God  promifed  us,  on  his,  the  par- 
don of  our  fins,  and  everlaftiug  life — that 
we  were  firft-  therefore  to  be  made  holy 
through  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  and  then  we 
might  expeft  fulvation  through  his  deatk  : 


*  See  Bingham's  Antiquities,  vol.  iv.  chap.  3. 

f  Thus  Mr.  Jcnyns  cxprefles  the  fame  thing  :  "  The  punidiment  of  vice  is  a  debt  due  to  juftlce, 
«»  which  cannot  be  remittal  without  compenfation :  repentance  can  be  no  compenfation.  It  may 
c«  change  a  wicked  man  s  dilpofitions,  and  prevent  his  offending  for  the  future  j  but  cap  lay  no  claim 
<«  to  pardon  for  what  is  pall.  If  any  one  by  profligacy  and  extravagance  contradls  a  debt,  repentance 
t'  may  make  him  wifer,  and  hinder  him  from  running  into  farther  diflrcffes,  but  can  never  pay  off  his 
«t  old  bonds,  for  which  he  muft  be  ever  accountable,  vmlefj  they  are  difcharged  by  himfcif,  or  fome 
u  ether  in  his  Itead."  View  of  the  Intun.  Evid.  p.  1 13. 

«'  Us. 
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'*  Us,  who  were  dead  in  trcfpaffes  and  fins, 
would  he  quicken.  Chriil  would  redeem 
us  from  the  curfe  of  the  law.  By  grace  we 
fhould  be  fared  through  faith  ;  and  that  not 
of  ourfelves :  it  was  the  gift  cf  God.  Not 
of  works,  left  any  man  Ihould  boaft." 

Gilpin. 

)   1 60.   Creed  continued. — RcfurrcBion  of  the 
Body. 

We  believe  farther  "  in  the  refurreclion 
of  the  body.'" — This  article  prcfumes  our 
Belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 

What  that  principle  of  life  is,  which  we 
call  the  foul ;  how  it  is  diltinguiihed  from 
mere  animal  life  •,  how  it  is  connedcd  with 
the  body  ;  and  in  what  ftate  it  fubiifts,  when 
its  bodily  fundions  ceafe  ;  are  among  thofe 
indiffoluble  queftions,  with  which  nature 
every  where  abounds.  But  notwithftanding 
the  difficulties,  which  attend  the  difcuffion 
of  thefe  queftions,  the  truth  itfelf  hath  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  been  the  popular  creed. 
Men  believed  their  fouls  were  immortal  from 
their  own  feelings,  fo  imprefied  witli  an  ex- 
pedation  of  immortality — from  obfer\ing 
the  progreffive  ftate  of  the  foul,  capable, 
even  after  the  body  had  attained  its  full 
ftrength,  of  ftill  higher  improvements  both 
in  knowledge,  and  in  habits  of  virtue — from 
the  analogy  of  all  nature,  dying  and  re- 
viving in  every  part — from  their  fituation 
here,  fo  apparently  incomplete  in  itfelf;  and 
from  a  variety  of  other  topics,  which  the 
reafon  of  man  was  able  to  fuggeft. — But 
though  nature  could  obfcurely  fuggeft  this 
great  truth  ;  yet  Chriftianity  alone  threw  a 
clear  light  upon  it,  and  imprefied  it  with  a 
full  degree  of  conviftion  upon  our  minds. 

But  the  article  before  us  proceeds  a  ftep 
farther.  It  not  only  implies  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul;  but^afterts  the  refurredion 
ot  the  body. — Nor  v/asthis  dodrine  v>holly 
new  to  nature.  In  its  conceptions  of  a  fu- 
ture life,  we  always  find  the  foul  in  aji  im- 
bodied  ftate.  It  was  airy  indeed,  and  blood- 
lefs;  but  ftill  it  had  the  parts  of  a  human 
body,  and  could  perform  all  its  operations. 

In  thefe  particulars  the  Scripture  does 
not  gratify  our  curiofity.  From  various 
paflages  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  the 
body  ihall  certainly  rife  again  :  but  in  what 
manner,  or  of  what  fubitance,  we  pretend 
not  to  examine.  We  learn  "  that  it  is  fown 
in  corruption,  and  raifed  in  incorruption  ; 
that  it  is  fown  in  diihonour,  and  raifed  in 
glory  ;  that  it  is  fown  a  natural  bod}',  and 
raifed  a  fpiritual  body  :"'  from  ail  which  u-e 
gather,  that  whatever  famenefs  cur  bodies 


may  have,  they  will  hereafter  take  a  more 
fpiritualized  nature  ;  and  will  not  befubjed 
to  thofe  infirmities,  to  which  they  were 
fubjed  on  earth.  Farther  on  this  head,  it 
behoves  us  not  to  inquire. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  entering  into  any 
metaphyfical  difquifttions  of  identity,  or 
any  other  curious  points  in  which  this  deep 
fubjed  might  engage  us,  all  which,  as  they 
are  founded  upon  uncertainty,  mull  end  in 
doubt,  it  is  better  to  draw  this  do6trine,  as 
well  as  all  others,  into  pradical  ufe ;  and 
the  ufe  we  ought  to  make  of  it  is,  to  pay 
that  regard  to  our  bodies,  which  is  due  to 
them — not  vainly  to  adorn — notluxurioufly 
to  pamper  them  ;  but  to  keep  them  as  much 
as  poflible  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world; 
and  to  lay  them  down  in  the  grave  unde- 
tiled,  there  to  be  fealed  up  in  expedatiott 
of  a  blefled  refurredion. 

Laftlv,  we  believe  "  in  the  life  everlaft- 
ing  :"  in  which  article  we  exprefs  our  faith 
in  the  eternity  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards 
and  puniihments.' 

This  article  is  nearly  related  to  the  laft, 
and  is  involved  in  the  fame  obfcurity.  In 
what  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  will  confift, 
after  death,  our  reafon  gives  us  no  infor- 
mation. Conjedure  indeed  it  will,  in  a 
matter  which  fo  nearly  concerns  us ;  and  it 
hath  conjedurcd  in  all  ages  :  but  informa- 
tion it  hath  none,  except  from  the  word  of 
God;  and  even  there,  our  limited  capaci- 
ties can  receive  it  only  in  general  and  figu- 
rative expreflions.  We  are  told,  "  there 
will  then  reign  fulnefs  of  joy,  and  pleafures 
for  evermore — that  the  righteous  fliall  have 
an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  that 
fadeth  not  away — where  they  ftiall  fhine 
forth,  as  the  fun,  in  the  prefe nee  of  their 
father — where  error,  and  fin,  and  mifery 
lliall  be  no  more — where  ft^all  be  alTembled 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  the  ge- 
neral aflembly  of  the  church,  the  fpirits  of 
juft  men  made  perfed — that  they  ihall  nei- 
ther hunger  nor  thirft  any  more — that  all 
tears  fhall  be  wiped  from  their  eyes — that 
there  ftiall  be  neither  death,  nor  forrow,  nor 
pain." 

From  thefe,  and  fuch  expreflions  as 
thefe,  though  we  cannot  colled  the  entire 
nature  of  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs,  yet  we 
can  eafily  gather  a  few  circumftances,  which 
muftof  courfe  attend  it;  as,  that  it  will  be 
very  great — that  it  will  laft  for  ever — that 
it  will  be  of  a  nature  entirely  different  from 
the  happinefs  of  this  world — that,  as  in 
this  world,  our  paffions  and  appetites  pre- 
vail;  in  the  next,  reafon  and  virtue  v/ill 
P  2  -^"''^ 
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have  the  fuperiority — "  hunger  and  thirft, 
tears  and  forrow,"  we  read,  "  will  be  no 
niore" — that  is,  all  uneafy  paffions  and  ap- 
petites will  then  be  annihilated — all  vain 
lears  will  be  then  removed — all  anxious  and 
intruding  cares — and  we  fliall  feel  ourfelves 
compieat  and  j-ierfeft ;  and  our  happinefs, 
not  dependent,  as  here,  upon  a  thoufand 
precarious  circuinilances,  both  within  and 
without  ourfelves,  but  confiitent,  uniform, 
ar-d  ftablc. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  pretend  not  to  in- 
quire in  what  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked 
coniifts.  In  the  Scripture  we  find  many  ex- 
preffions,  from  which  we  gather,  that  it 
will  be  very  great.  It  is  there  called,  "  an 
everialting  lire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels — where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  never  quenched — where  Ihail  be 
weeping,  and  gnafliing  of  teeth — where  the 
wicked  fhall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
poured  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his 
indignation — where  they  fhall  have  no  reft, 
neither  by  day  nor  night." 

Though  it  becomes  us  certainly  to  put 
cur  interpretations  with  tl  e  greateft'  caution 
and  humility  upon  fuch  palfages  as  thefe ; 
yet  "  the  worm  that  never  dieth,"  and 
•'  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,"  are 
ftrong  cxpreffions,  and  hardly  to  be  evaded 
by  any  refinements  of  verbal  criticifm.  Let 
the  deili  bravely  argue  down  his  fears,  by 
demonllrating  the  abfurdity  of  confuming  a 
fpirit  ill  material  fire.  Let  him  fully  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  future  punilhment;  and 
convince  us,  that  where  it  cannot  reform,  it 
muft  be  unjull. — But  let  us,  with  more  mo- 
dc&y,  lay  our  hands  humbly  upon  our 
brealls,  confefs  our  ignorance ;  revere  the 
appointments  of  God,  whatever  they  may 
be  ;  and  prepare  to  meet  them  with  holy 
hope,  and  trembling  joy,  and  awful  fub- 
rcifiion  to  his  righteous  will. 

_  To  the  unenlightened  heathen  the  eter- 
nity of  future  punifhments  appeared  no  fuch 
unreafonable  dodrine.     7heir  Hate  of  the 
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damned  was  of  eternal  duration.  A  vulture 
for  ever  tore  thofe  entrails,  which  were  for 
ever  renewed*. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  well 
affured  (which  may  fet  us  entirely  at  reft 
in  all  our  enquiries  on  this  deep  fiibjeft), 
that  every  thing  will,  in  the  end,  be  right 
— that  a  juft  and  merciful  God  muft  aft 
agreeably  to  juftice  and  mercy — and  that  the 
firft  of  thefe  attributes  will  moft  affuredly  be 
tempered  vvith  the  latter. 

From  the  doftrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punilliments,  the  great  and  moft  convincing 
practical  truth  which  arifes_,  is,  that  we 
cannot  exert  too  much  pains  in  qualifying 
ourfelves  for  the  happinefs  of  a  future  world. 
As  this  happinefs  will  laft  for  ever,  how 
beneficial  will  be  the  exchange — this  world, 
"  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  for  that  everlaft- 
ing  weight  of  glory  which  fadeth  not  away  !" 

Vice,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  the 
greateft  difcouragement  from  this  doftrine, 
as  every  fin  we  commit  in  this  world  may 
be  coniidered  as  an  addition  to  an  everlaft- 
ing  account  in  the  next.  Gilpn. 

§61.     On  the  Ten  Commandments, 

Having  confidered  the  articles  of  our 
faith,  we  proceed  to  the  rules  of  our  prac- 
tice. Thefe,  we  know,  are  of  fuch  impor- 
tance, that,  let  our  faith  be  what  it  will, 
unlffs  it  influence  our  lives,  it  is  of  no 
value.  At  the  fame  time,  if  it  be  what  it 
ought  to  be,  it  will  certainly  have  this  in- 
fiueiice. 

On  this  head,  the  ten  , commandments 
are  firft  placed  before  us ;  from  which  the 
compofers  of  the  catechifm,  as  well  as  many 
other  divines,  have  drawn  a  compieat  fyftera 
of  chriftian  duties.  But  this  is  perhaps  ra- 
tl)er  too  muchi-.  Both  Mofes,  in  the  law, 
and  Chrift  in  the  gofpel,  feem  to  have  in- 
larged  greatly  on  morals  :  and  each  of  them, 
efpecially  the  latter,  to  have  added  many 
practical  rules,  which  do  not  obvioufly  fall 
under  any  of  the  commandments. 


-Roftroque  immanis  vultur  obunqo 


ImiTiortale  jecur  tundens,  foecundaque  pjenis 


Inj'eiix  Theleus.. 


-Sedet,  aeternurnque  fedebit 


—  .^n,  vi.  596. 

lb.  616. 


-f-  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Bifliop  Warburton's  commentary  on  Pope's  works,  in  the  fesond  fatire 
of  Dr.  Donne,  are  tlitfe  lines  : 

Of  wliofe  rtrange  crimes  no  canonift  can  tell 
In  which  commandment's  large  contents  they  dwell. 
«  The  original,"  fays  the  biniop,  "  is  more  humorous. 

In  which  commandment's  large  receipt  they  dwell ; 
«  as  if  the  ten  commandments  were  lb  wide,  as  to  ftand  ready  to  receive  every  thlrie,  which  either 
"  the  lav/  of  nature,  or  the  gofpel  commands.     A  juft  ridicule  on  thofe  pradrcai  comment<\tors,  as' 
"  they  aie  called,  who  include  all  moral  and  rcJieious  duties  within  ihem," 

But  . 
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But  though  we  cannot  call  the  decalogue 
a  compleat  rule, of  duty,  we  accept  it  with 
the  utmoft  reverence,  as  the  firft  great  writ- 
ten law  that  ever  God  communicated  to 
man.  We  confidcr  it  as  an  eternal  monu- 
ment, infcribed  b}'  the  finger  of  God  him- 
felf,  with  a  few  ftrong,  indelible  chara^^ters ; 
not  defining  the  minutias  of  morals ;  but  in- 
joining  thofe  great  duties  only,  which  have 
tlie  moll  particular  influence  upon  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  fociety  ;  and  prohibiting  thofc  en- 
ormous crimes,  which  are  the  groaieii  fources 
of  its  diftrefs. 

'I'he  ten  commandments  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  from  their  being  ori^iu-dly  writ- 
ten upon  two  tables.  From  hence  one  table 
is  fuppofed  to  contyin  our  duty  to  God;  the 
other  our  duty  to  man.  But  this  feems  to 
be  an  unauthorized  di^-ilion  ;  and  hatii  a 
tendency  to  a  verbal  miftake  ;  as  if  ibme 
duties  were  ou-ing  to  God;  and  others  to 
man  :  whereas  in  taft  we  know  that  all  du- 
ties are  equally  owing  to  God. — However, 
if  we  avoid  this  mifconception,  the  diviiion 
into  our  duty  to  God,  and  our  duty  to  man, 
may  be  a  convenient  one. — The  four  firft 
commandments  are  contained  in  the  firlt 
table :  the  remaining  fix  in  the  fecond. 

At  the  head  of  them  ftands  a  prohibition 
to  acknowledge  more  than  one  God. 

The  fecond  commandment  bears  a  near 
relation  to  the  firft.  The  former  forbids 
polytiieifm ;  the  latter  idolatry  :  and  with 
this  belief,  and  pra<;:tice,  which  generally 
accompanied  each  other,  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  were  tainted,  when  thefe  com- 
mandments were  given :  efpecially  thofe 
uations,  by  whom  the  Jev/s  were  fur- 
rounded. 

The  tliird  commandment  injoins  reve- 
rence to  God's  name.  This  is  a  ftrong  re- 
ligious reftraint  in  private  life  ;  and  as  a  fb- 
lemn  oath  is  the  Itricteft  obligation  among 
men,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  fervice 
■  to  fociet}',  tnan  to  hold  it  in  general  re- 
fpeft. 

The  fourth  commands  the  obfervance  of 
the  fabbath ;  as  one  of  the  beft  means  of 
preferving  a  fenfe  of  God,  and  of  religion 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

The  fecond  table  begins  with  injoining 
olaedience  to  parents ;  a  duty  in  a  peculiar 
manner  adapted  to  the  Jewi'lh  ftate,  before 
any  regular  government  was  ereAed.  The 
teniporal  promife,  which  guards  it,  and 
\vhich  can  relate  only  to  the  Jews,  may 
either  mean  a  promife  of  long  life  to  each 
individual,  who  obferved  the'precept :  or, 
of  liability  to  the  whole  nation  uppn  the  ge- 


neral obfervance  of  it :  which  is  perhaps  a 
better  interpretation. 

The  five  next  commandments  are  prohi- 
bitions of  the  moft  capital  crimes,  which 
pollute  the  heart  of  man,  and  injure  the 
peace  of  fociety. 

The  firft  of  them  forbids  murder,  which 
is  the  greateft  injury  that  one  man  can  do 
another ;  as  of  all  crimes  the  damage  in  this 
is  the  moft  irreparable. 

The  Icventh  commandment  forbids  adul- 
ter,.  I'he  black  infidelity,  and  injur/ 
which  accompany  this  crime ;  the  confulion 
in  families,  which  often  fucceeds  it ;  and 
the  general  tendency  it  hath  to  deftro}-  all 
the  (lomeftic  happinefs  of  fociety,  ftain  it 
with  a  very  higii  degree  of  guilt. 

The  fecurity  of  our  property  is  the  ob- 
jcdl  of  the  eighth  commandment. 

The  fecurity  of  our  characters  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  ninth. 

The  tenth  reftrains  us  not  only  from  the 
aftual  commifTion  of  fin ;  but  from  thofe 
bad  inclinations,  which  give  it  birth. 

After  the  commandments  follows  a  com- 
mentary upon  them,  intitled,  "  our  duty 
to  God,"  and  "  our  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bour ;"  the  latter  of  which  might  more 
properly  be  intitled,  •'  Our  duty  to  our 
neighbour  and  ourfelves." — Thefe  feem  in- 
tenacd  as  an  explanation  of  the  command- 
ments upon  Chriftian  principles  ;  with  the 
addition  of  other  duties,  which  do  not  pro- 
perly fall  under  any  of  them.  On  thefe  we 
Ihali  be  more  large. 

The  firft  part  of  our  duty  to  God,  is,  "  to 
believe  in  him  ;"  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  religion,  and  therefore  offers  itfelf  firft 
to  our  confideration.  But  this  great  point 
hath  been  already  confidered. 

The  next  branch  of  our  duty  to  God,  is 
to  fear  him.  The  tear  of  God  is  impreflird 
equally  upcai  the  righteous  man,  and  the 
finner.  But  the  fear  of  the  finner  confifts 
only  in  the  dread  of  punilhment.  It  is  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  guilt ;  and  is  nor 
that  fear,  which  we  conf;der  as  a  duty.  1  lie 
fear  of  God  here  meant,  confifts  in  that  re- 
verential awe,  that  conftant  apprehenfion  ot 
his  prefence,  which  fecures  us  from  oftend- 
ing  him. — When  we  are  before  our  fuperlors, 
we  naturally  feel  a  refpedl,  which  prevents 
our  doing  any  thing  indecent  in  their  fight. 
Such  (only  in  a  higher  degree)  (hoaldbe  our 
reverence  of  God,  in  whofe  fight,  weknov.', 
we  always  ft.and.  If  a  fenfe  of  the  divin- 
prefence  hath  fuch  an  influence  over  u=,  as 
to  check  the  bad  tendency  of  cur  thougi.rs, 
words,  and  ai^tions  j  we  may  properly  1.,.- 
P  A.  faid 
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faid  to  be  impreffed  with  the  fear  of  God. — 
If  not,  we  negledt  one  of  the  beft  means  of 
checking  vice,  which  the  whole  circle  of 
religious  reftraint  affords. 

Some  people  go  a  ftep  farther ;  and  fay, 
that  as  every  degree  of  light  behaviour, 
though  iliort  of  an  indecency,  is  improper 
before  our  fuperiors ;  fo  is  it  likewife  in 
the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  who  is  fo 
much  fuperior  to  every  thing  that  can  be 
called  great  on  earth. 

But  this  is  the  language  of  fuperflition. 
Mirth,  within  the  bounds  of  innocence, 
cannot  be  oifenfive  to  God.  He  is  offended 
only  with  vice.  Vice,  in  the  loweft  degree, 
is  hateful  to  him  :  but  a  formal  fet  beha- 
viour can  be  neceifary  only  to  preferve  hu- 
man difliniflions. 

The  next  duty  to  God  is  that  of  love, 
which  is  founded  upon  his  gocdnefs  to  his 
creatures.  Even  this  world,  mixed  as  it  is 
with  evil,  it  exhibits  various  marks  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Deity.  Moft  men  indeed 
place  their  affeftions  too  much  upon  it,  and 
rate  it  at  too  high  a  value  :  but  in  the  opi- 
nion even  of  wife  men,  it  deferves  fome 
eftimation.  The  acquifition  of  knowledge, 
in  all  its  branches ;  the  intercourfe  of  fo- 
ciety  ;  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  and  all  the  beauteous  fcenes 
of  nature;  nay,  even  the  low  inclinations 
of  animal  life,  when  indulged  with  fobriety 
and  moderation,  fumifli  various  modes  of 
pleafure  and  enjoyment. 

Let  this  world  however  go  for  little.  In 
contemplating  a  future  life,  the  enjoyments 
of  this  are  Joft.  It  is  in  the  contemplation 
of  futurity,  that  the  chriftian  views  the 
goodnefs  of  God  in  the  fulleif  light.  When 
he  fees  the  Deity  engaging  himfelf  by  cove- 
nant to  make  our  fliort  abode  here  a  prcpa- 
jation  for  our  eternal  happinef?  hereafter — 
when  he  is  allured  that  this  happinefs  is  not 
only  eternal,  but  of  the  pureil  and  moil  per- 
fert  kind — when  he  fees  God,  as  a  father, 
opening  ail  his  ftores  of  love  and  kindnefs, 
to  bring  back  to  himfelf  a  race  of  creatures 
fallen  from  their  priginal  perfeftion,  and 
totally  loil  through  their  own  folly,  per- 
verfenefs,  and  wickednefs;  then  it  is  that 
the  evils  of  life  feem  as  atoms  in  the  fun- 
beam  ;  the  divine  nature  appears  overflow- 
ing with  goodnefs  to  mankind,  and  calls 
forth  every  exertion  of  our  gratitude  and 
love. 

That  the  enjoyments  of  a  future  ilate,  in 
■whatever  thofe  enjoyments  confiff,  are  the 
gift  of  God;  is  fuiliciently  obvious:  but 
With  rcgiirJ  to  thegovtrnmsnt  of  this  world. 


there  is  often  among  men  a  fort  of  infidelity, 
which  afcribes  all  events  to  their  own  pru- 
dence and  induffry.  Things  appear  to  run 
in  a  ftated  courfe;  and  the  finger  of  God, 
which  afts  unfeen,  is  never  fuppofed. 

And,  no  doubt,  our  own  indulfry  and 
prudence  have  a  great  fhare  in  procuring  for 
us  the  blefTmgs  of  life.     God  hath  annexed 
them  as  the  reward  of  fuch  exertions.     But     j 
can  we  fuppofe,  that  fuch  exertions  will  be     \ 
of  any  fervice  to  us,  unlefs  the  providence 
of  God  throw  opportunities  in  our  way  : 
All  the  means  of  worldly  happinefs  are  furely 
no  other  than  the  means  of  his  government,      ' 
Mofes  faw  among  the  Jews  a  kind  of  infide-      I 
lity  like  this,  when  he  forbad  the  people  to 
fay  in  their  hearts,  "  My  power,  and  the 
might  of  my  hands  hatli  gotten  me  this 
wealth:"  whereas,  he  adds,  they  ought  to 
remember,   "  That   it   is   the   Lord   who 
giveth  power  to  get  wealth."  * 

Others  again  have  objefted  to  the  good- 
nefs of  God,  his  perraifTion  of  evil.  A  good 
God,  fay  they,  would  have  prevented  it ; 
and  \vAVQ  placed  his  creatures  in  a  fituation 
beyond  the  diftreffes  of  life. 

With  regard  to  man,  there  feems  to  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  this  matter.  It  is  enough, 
iurely,  that  God  has  put  the  means  of  com- 
fort in  our  power.  In  the  natural  world, 
he  hath  given  us  remedies  againft  hunger, 
cold,  and  difeafe  ;  and  in  the  moral  world, 
againft  the  mifchief  of  fin.  Even  death 
itfelf,  the  laft  great  evil,  he  hath  fhewn  us 
how  we  may  change  into  the  molt  confum- 
mate  hleifing.  A  ftate  of  trial,  therefore, 
and  a  future  world,  feem  eafily  to  fet  things 
to  rights  on  this  head. 

The  mifery  of  the  brute  creation  is  in- 
deed more  unaccountable.  But  have  we 
not  the  modefly  to  fuppofe,  that  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  owing  to  our  ignorance  r  And 
that  on  the  ftrength  of  what  we  know  of 
the  wifdom  of  God,  we  may  venture  to 
t^-uft  him  for  thofe  parts  which  we  cannot 
comprehend  ? 

One  truth,  after  all,  is  very  apparent, 
that  if  we  Ihould  argue  ourfelves  into 
atheifm,  by  the  untradablenefs  of  thefe 
fubjefts,  we  fliould  be  fo  far  from  getting 
rid  of  our  difficulties,  that,  if  we  reafon 
jaftly,  ten  thoufand  greater  would  arife, 
either  from  confidering  the  world  under  no 
ruler,  or  under  one  of  our  own  imagining. 

Tliere  remains  one  farther  confideration 
with  regard  to  the  love  of  God,  and  that 
is,  the  meafure  of  it.  We  are  told  we 
ought  to  love  him  "  with  all  our  heai-t, 
with  all^ur  foul, and  with  all  our  ftrength." 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  ftrong  expreflions,  and  feem  to 
imply  a  greater  warmth  of  afFedion,  than 
many  people  may  perhaps  find  they  can 
exert.  The  afFedions  of"  fome  are  naturally 
cool,  and  little  excited  by  any  objedls.  The 
guilty  perfon,  is  he,  whofe  aflfedlions  are 
warm  in  every  thing  but  religion. — The  ob- 
vious meaning  therefore  of  the  exprelTion  is, 
rhat  whether  our  affedions  are  cool  or  warm, 
we  fhould  make  God  our  chief  good — that 
we  fhould  fet  our  affeftions  more  upon  him, 
than  upon  any  thing  elfe — and  that,  for  his 
fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  his  laws,  we 
ihould  be  ready  .to  refign  every  thing  we 
have,  and  even  life  iti'elf.  So  that  the 
words  feem  nearly  of  the  fame  import  witk 
thofe  of  the  apoftle,  "  Set  your  atFeftions 
on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  on  the 
earth."  Gilpin. 

§   162.  Wor^ip  and  Honour  of  God. 

''  Our  next  duty  to  God  is,  to  worfhip 
him,  to  give  him  thanks,  to  put  our  whole 
truft  in  him,  and  to  call  upon  him. 

Since  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath  is 
founded  upon  many  wife  and  juft  reafons, 
what  have  they  to  anfwer  for,  who  not  only 
negleft  this  inftitution  themfelves,  but  bring 
it  by  their  example  into  contempt  with 
others  ?  I  fpeak  not  to  thofe  who  make  it  a 
day  of  common  diverfion  ;  who,  laving 
afide  all  decency,  and  breaking  through  all 
civil  and  religious  regulations,  fpend  it  in 
the  moll  licentious  amufements  :  fuch  people 
are  paft  all  reproof:  but  I  fpeak  to  thofe, 
who  in  other  things  profefs  themfelves  to  be 
ferious  people  ;  and,  one  might  hope,  would 
aft  right,  when  they  were  con\'inced  what 
was  fo. 

But  our  prayers,  whether  in  public,  or 
In  private,  are  only  an  idle  parade,  unlefs 
we  put  our  truft  in  God. 

By  putting  our  truft  in  God,  is  meant  de- 
pending upon  him,  as  our  happinefs,  and 
our  refuge. 

Human  nature  is  always  endeavouring 
either  to  remove  pain ;  or,  if  eafe  be  ob- 
tained, to  acquire  happinefs.  And  thofe 
things  are  certainly  the  moil  eligible,  which 
in  thefe  refpefts  are  the  moft  effeftual. 
The  world,  it  is  true,  makes  us  flattering 
promifes :  but  v/ho  can  fay  that  it  will  keep 
them  ?  We  confift  of  two  parts,  a  body, 
and  a  foul.  Both  of  thefe  want  the  means 
of  happinefs,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  evil. 
But  the  world  cannot  even  afford  them  to 
the  body.  Its  means  of  happinefs,  to  thofe 
who  depend  upon  them  as  fuch,  are,  in  a 
thoufand  inftaaces,  unfatisfying.     Even,  at 


beft,  they  will  fail  us  in  the  end.  While 
pain,  difeafes,  and  death,  fhew  us,  that 
the  world  can  afford  no  refuge  againft  bodily 
diftrefs.  And  if  it  cannot  afford  the  means 
of  happinefs,  and  of  fecuritv,  to  the  bod\-, 
hew  much  lefs  can  we  fuppofe  it  able  to 
afford  them  to  the  foul  ? 

Nothing  then,  we  fee,  in  this  world,  is  a 
fufhcient  foundation  for  truft  :  nor  indeed 
can  any  thing  be  but  Almighty  God,  who 
affords  us  the  only  means  of  happinefs,  and 
is  our  only  real  refuge  in  diftrefs.  On  him, 
the  more  we  truft,  the  greater  we  fliall  feel 
our  fecurity ;  and  that  man  who  has,  on  juft 
religious  motives,  confirmed  in  himfelf  this 
truft,  wants  nothing  elfe  to  fecure  his  hap- 
pinefs. The  world  may  wear  what  afpeC:i 
it  will :  it  is  not  on  it  that  he  depends.  As 
far  as  prudence  goes,  he  endeavours  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  life ;  but  when  they  fall  to  his 
fhare  (as  fooner  or  later  we  muft  all  fliare 
them)  he  refigns  himfelf  into  the  hands  of 
that  God  who  made  him,  and  who  knows 
beft  how  to  difpofe  of  him.  On  him  he 
thoroughly  depends,  and  with  him  he  has  a 
conftant  intercourfe  by  prayer;  trufting, 
that  whatever  happens  is  agreeable  to  that 
juft  government,  which  God  has  eftablifhedj 
and  that,  of  confequence,  it  muft  be  beft. 

We  are  injoined  next  "  to  honour  God's 
holy  name." 

The  name  of  God  is  accompanied  with 
fuch  ideas  of  greatnefs  and  reverence,  that 
it  ibould  never  pafs  our  lips  v.athout  fug- 
gefting  thofe  ideas.  Indeed  it  fhould  never 
be  mentioned,  but  with  a  kind  of  awful  he- 
fitation,  and  on  the  moft  folemn  occafions ; 
either  in  ferious  difcourfe,  or,  when  v.'c 
invoke  God  in  prayer,  or  when  we  fwear 
by  his  name. 

In  this  laft  light  we  are  here  particularly 
injoined  to  honour  the  name  of  God.  A 
folemn  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God  himfelf; 
and  is  intitled  to  our  utmoft  refpect,  were  it 
only  in  a  political  light ;  as  in  all  human 
concerns  it  is  the  ftrongeit  teft  of  veracity; 
and  has  been  approved  as  fuch  by  the  v.ifdom 
of  all  nations. 

Some  religionifts  have  difapproved  the 
ufe  of  oaths,  under  the  idea  of  prophane- 
nefs.  The  language  of  the  facrcd  writers 
convej's  a  different  idea.  One  of  them  fays, 
♦'  An  oath  for  confirmation  is  an  end  of  aU 
ftrife  ;"  another,  "  I  take  God  for  record 
upon  my  foul ;"  and  a  third,  "  God  is  my 
witnefs." 

To  the  ufe  of  oaths,  others  have  objedled, 
that  they  are  nugatory.  The  good  man 
will  fpeak  the  truth  without  an  oath  j  and 
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the  bad  man  cannot  be  lield  by  one.  And 
this  would  be  true,  if  mankind  were  divided 
into  good  and  bad  :  but  as  they  are  generally 
of  a  mixed  charader,  we  may  well  fuppofe, 
that  many  would  venture  a  fimple  falfehood, 
who  would  yet  be  Harried  at  the  idea  of  per- 
jury *. 

As  an  oath  therefore  taken  in  a  folemn 
manner,  and  on  a  proper  occafion,  may  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  higheft  adls  ot  re- 
ligion; fo  perjury,  or  falfe  Iwearing,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  higheft  afts  of  impiet;,- ;  and 
the  greateft  diihnnour  we  cayi  poiiibly  {hew 
to  the  name  of  God.  It  is,  in  efteft,  either 
denying  our  belief  in  a  God,  or  his  power  to 
punilh.  Other  crimes  Wifii  to  efcape  the 
notice  of  Heaven;  this  is  daring  the  Al- 
mighty to  his  face. 

After  perjury,  the  name  of  God  is  moft 
dlfnonoured  by  the  horrid  praClice  of  curf- 
ing.  ItsefFetts  in  fociety,  it  is  true,  are  not 
fo  mifchievous  as  thofe  of  perjury ;  nor  is  it 
fo  deliberate  an  aft  :  but  )et  it  conveys 
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re  horrid  idea.     Indeed  if  there  be 


one  wicked  praftice  mere  peculiarly  diabo- 
lical, than  another,  it  is  this  :  for  no  employ- 
ment can  be  conceived  more  fuitable  to  in- 
fernal fpirits,  than  that  of  fpending  their 
rage  and  impotence  in  curfes,  and  execra- 
tions. If  this  fliocking  vice  were  not  fo 
dreadfully  familiar  to  our  ears,  it  could  not 
fail  to  Itrike  us  with  the  utmoil  horror. 

We  next  confider  common  fvvearing ;  a 
fm  fo  univerfaliy  praftited,  that  one  would 
imagine  fome  great  advantage,  in  the  way 
either  of  pkafure  or  profit,  attended  it.  The 
wages  of  iniquity  aiFord  fome  temptation  : 
but  to  commit  iin  without  any  wages,  is  a 
ftrange  fpecies  of  infatuation. — May  we  then 
aik  the  common  Avcarcr,  v/hat  the  advan- 
tages are,  which  arife  from  this  praftice  ? 

It  will  be  dilScult  to  point  out  one. — 
Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  it  adds  flrength 
to  an  affirmation.  Eut  if  a  man  commonly 
llrengthen  his  affirmations  in  this  way,  we 
may  venture  to  allert,  that  the  praftice  will 
tend  rather  to  leffen,  than  confirm  his  credit. 
It  (hews  plainly  what  he  himfelf  thinks  of 
his  own  veracity.  We  never  prop  a  build- 
ing, till  it  becomes  ruinous. 

iome  forward  youth  may  think,  that  an 
oath  adds  an  air  and  fpirit  to  his  difccurfe  ; 
that  it  is  manly  and  important;  and  gives 
him  confequence.  We  may  whifper  one 
fecret  in  his  ear,  which  he  may  be  aifured  is 
a  truth — Thefe  airs  of  manlinefs  give  hiai 


confequence  with  thofe  only,  v/Iiofe  com- 
mendation is  difgrace  :  others  he  only  con- 
vinces, at  how  early  an  age  he  wifhes  to  be 
thought  profligate. 

Perhaps  he  may  imagine,  that  an  oath 
gives  fcrce  and  terror  to  his  threatenings — 
In  this  he  may  be  right ;  and  the  more  hor- 
ribly wicked  he  grows,  the  greater  objeft  of 
terror  he  may  make  himfelf.  On  this  plan, 
the  devil  affords  him  a  complete  pattern  for 
imitation. 

Paltry  as  thefe  apologies  are,  I  fhould 
fuppofe,  the  practice  of  common  fwearing 
has  little  more  to  fay  for  itfelf. — Thofo 
however,  who  can  argue  in  favour  of  this 
fin,  I  ihould  {car,  there  is  little  chance  to  re- 
claim.— But  it  is  probable,  that  the  greater 
part  of  fuch  as  are  addicted  to  it,  aft  rather 
from  habit,  than  principle.  To  deter  fuch 
peifons  from  indulging  fo  pernicious  a  habit, 
and  to  {hew  them,  that  it  is  worth  their 
while  to  be  at  fome  pains  to  conquer  it,  let 
us  now  fee  what  arguments  may  be  produced 
on  the  other  fide. 

In  the  firft  place,  common  fwearing  leads 
to  perjury.  He  who  is  addift-sd  to  fwear  on 
every  trifling  occafion,  cannot  but  often,  I 
had  alraort  laid  unavoidably,  give  the  hnc- 
tion  of  an  oath  to  an  untruth.  And  though 
I  fnould  hope  fuch  perjury  is  not  a  fm  of  fo 
heinous  a  nature,  as  what,  in  judicial  mat- 
ters, is  called  wilful  and  corrupt;  yet  it  is 
certainly  ftained  with  a  very  great  degree  of 
guilt. 

But  fecondly,  common  fwearing  is  a  large 
Itride  towards  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury, 
inafmuch  as-  it  makes  a  folemn  oath  to  be 
received  with-  lefs  reverence.  If  nobody 
dared  to  take  an  oath,  but  on  proper  occa- 
iions,  an  oath  would  be  received  with  refptft ; 
but  v»hen  we  are  accuftcmed  to  hear  fwear- 
ing the  common  language  of  our  llreets,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  people  make  light  of  oaths 
on  every  occafion  ;  and  that  judicial,  com- 
mercial, and  oflicial  oaths,  are  all  treated 
with  fo  much  indiiference. 

Thirdly,  conmion  fwearing  may  be  con- 
fidered as  an  aft:  of  great  irreverence  to  God ; 
and  as  fuch,  implying  alfo  a  great  indiffe- 
rence to  religion.  It  it  would  difgrace  a 
chief  magiftrate  to  fufFer  appeals  on  every 
trifling,  or  ludicrous  occafion ;  we  m.ay  at 
leaft  think  it  as  difrefpeCtful  to  the  Almighty. 
— If  we  lofe  our  reverence  for  God,  it  is 
impofiible  we  can  retain  it  for  his  laws. 
You  fcarce  remember  a  common  fwearer. 


*  They  who  attend  our  courts  of  juftjce,  often  fee  inftances  among  the  common  people  of  their 
affertiiii;  roundly  what  they  will  eiiiicr  relufe  to  fwear  j  or,  when  fworn,  will  not  affcrt. 
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who  v/as  in  other  rcfpefts  an  exa<fl  chrif- 
tian. 

But,  above  all,  wefhouldbe  deterred  from 
common  fwearing  by  the  pofitive  command 
of  our  Saviour,  which  is  founded  unqueftion- 
ably  upon  the  wickednefs  of  the  practice  : 
"  You  have  heard,"  faith  Chrilt,  "  that  it 
"  hath  been  faid  by  them  of  old  time,  thou 
fhalt  not  forfvvear  thyfelf :  but  I  fay  unto 
you,  fwear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven, 
for  it  is  God's  throne,  neither  by  the  earth, 
for  it  is  his  footftool :  but  let  your  com- 
munication" (that  is,  your  ordinary  conver- 
fation)  *'  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay;  for.whatfo- 
ever  is  more  than  thefe  cometh  of  evil," — 
St.  James  alfo,  with  great  emphafis  preffing 
his  mafter's  words,  fays,  "  Above  all  things, 
my  brethren,  fwear  not ;  neither  by  heaven, 
neither  by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other 
oath  :  but  let  your  yea,  be  yea,  and  your 
nay,  nay,  led:  you  fall  into  condemnation." 

I  fliall  juft  add,  before  I  conclude  this 
fubjeft,  that  two  things  are  to  be  avoided, 
which  are  very  nearly  allied  to  fwearing. 

The  firft  is,  the.  ufe  of  light  exclamations, 
and  invocations  upon  God,  on  every  trivial 
occafion.  We  cannot  have  much  reverence 
for  God  himfelf,  when  we  treat  his  name  in 
fo  familiar  a  manner ;  and  may  aifure  our- 
felves,  that  we  are  indulging  a  practice, 
i|  which  muft  weaken  imprcliions,  that  ought 
to  be  prefcrved  as  ftrong  as  poifible. 

Secondly,  fuch  light  expreifions,  and 
wanton  phrafesj  as  found  like  fwearing  are 
to  be  avoided ;  and  are  often  therefore  in- 
dulged by  filly  people,  for  the  fake  of  the 
found;  who  think  (if  they  think  at  all)  that 
they  add  to  their  difcourfe  the  fpirit  of 
fwearing  without  the  guilt  of  it.  Such  peo- 
ple had  better  lay  afide,  together  with  fwear- 
ing, every  appearance  of  it.  Thefe  appear- 
ances may  both  offend,  and  miflead  others ; 
and  with  regard  to  themfelves,  m.ay  end  in 
realities.  At  leaft,  they  fhew  an  inclination 
to  fwearing :  and  an  inclination  to  vice  in- 
dulged, is  really  vice.  Gilpin. 

^16'^.     Honour  due  to  God's  JVord — q.vhat  it 
is  tojerve  God  truly y  ^c 

As, we  are  injoincd  to  honour  God's  holy 
name,  fo  are  we  injoined  alfo  "  to  honour 
his  holy  word." 

By  God's  holy  word  we  mean,  the  Old 
Teftament  and  the  New. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  open 
with  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time,  earlier 
than  any  human  records  reach ;  and  yet,  in 
many  inftances,  they  are  ftrengthened  by 
hum.an  records.     Tlic  heathen  mythology  is 


often  grounded  upon  remnants  of  the  facred 
llory,  and  many  of  the  Bible  events  are  re- 
cordtd,  houxver  imperfc<^^dy,  in  prophane 
hiftor)\  The  very  face  of  nature  bears 
witnefs  to  the  deluge. 

_  In  the  hiiiory  of  the  patriarchs  is  exhi- 
bited a  moft  beautiful  picture  of  the  fimpli- 
city  of  ancient  manners;  and  of  genuine 
nature  unadorned  indeed  by  fcience,  but  im- 
preffed  ftrongly  with  a  fenfe  of  religion. 
This  gives  an  air  of  greatnefs  and  dignity 
to  all  the  fentiments  and  adlions  of  thefe 
exalted  charaders. 

The  patriarchal  hiftory  is  followed  by  the 
Jewifh.  Hera  we  have  the  principal  events 
of  that  peculiar  nation,  which  lived  under  a 
theocracy,  and  was  fet  apart  to  preferve  and 
propagate  *  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
through  thofe  ages  of  ignorance  antecedent 
to  Chrifl.  Here  too  we  find  thofe  types, 
and  reprefentations,  which  the  apoftle  to  the 
Hebrews  calls  the  ihadowsof  good  things  to 
come. 

_  To  thofe  books,  which  contain  the  le- 
giflation  and  hiitory  of  the  Jews,  fucceed 
the  prophetic  writings.  As  the  time  of  the 
promife  drew  ftili  nearer,  the  notices  of  its 
approach  became  ftronger.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Melliah,  which  was  but  obfcurely 
ihadowcd  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewifii 
law,  was  marked  in  ftronger  lines  by  the 
prophets,  and  proclaimed  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible language.  The  office  of  the  Meffiah, 
his  miniltry,  his  life,  his  aftions,  his  death, 
and  his  refurredlion,  are  all  very  diftindly 
held  out.  It  is  true,  the  Jews,  explainin  r 
the  warm  figures  of  the  prophetic  languag'e 
too  literally,  and  applying  to  a  temporal 
dominion  thofe  expreifions,  which  were  in- 
tended ordy  as  defcriptive  of  a  fpiritual, 
were  offended  at  the  meannefs  of  Chrilt's 
appearance  on  earth  ;  and  would  not  own 
him  for  that  Mefaah,  whom  their  prophets 
had  lo retold;  though  thefe  very  prophets, 
when  tliey  ufvd  a  lefs  figurative  language, 
had  defcnbcd  him,  as  he  really  was,  a  man 
of  forrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief. 

To  thefe  books  are  added  feveral  others, 
poetical  and  moral,  vv'hicli  adminiiler  much 
inllrudion,  and  matter  of  meditation  to  de- 
vout minds. 

The  New  Teftament  contains  firil  the 
fimple  hiftory  of  Chrift,  as  recorded  in  the 
fourgofjKds.  In  tliis  hiftory  alfo  are 'deli- 
vered thofe  excellent  inftruftions,  which  our 

*  See  the  fuhjeft  very  learnedly  treated  in  one  of 
the  firft  chapters  cf  Jenkins's  llealonaljlenels  cf 
ChnlUanity. 

Saviour 
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Saviour  occafionally  gave  his  difciples ;  the 
precepts  and  the  example  blended  together. 

To  the  gofpels  lucceeds  an  account  of"  the 
lives  and  aftions  of  fome  of  the  principal 
apoftles ;  together  with  the  early  ftate  of  the 
chriftian  church. 

The  epillles  of  feveral  of  the  apoftles,  par- 
ticularly of  St.  Paul,  to  fome  of  the  new 
cftablilhcd  churches,  make  another  _  part. 
Our  Saviour  had  promifed  to  endow  his  dif- 
ciples with  power  from  on  high  to  complete 
t];e  great  work  of  publifhing  the  gofpel  : 
-and  in  the  epiftles  that  work  is  completed. 
The  truths  and  dodrines  of  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion are  here  ftill  more  unfolded,  and  in- 
forced  :  as  the  great  fcheme- of  our  re- 
demption was  now  finilhed  by  the  death  of 
Chrift. 

The  facred  volume  is  concluded  with  the 
revelations  of  St.  John;  which  arefuppofed 
to  contain  a  prophetic  defcription  of  the  fu- 
ture ftate  of  the  church.  Some  of  thefe  pro- 
phecies, it  is  thought  on  very  good  grounds, 
are  already  fulfilled;  and  others,  which  now, 
as  fublime  defcriptions  only,  amufe  the  ima- 
gination, will  probably,  in  the  future  ages  of 
the  church,  be  the  objeCis  of  the  underftaud- 
ing  alfo. 

The  laft  part  of  our  duty  to  God  is,  "  to 
ferve  him  truly  all  the  days  of  our  life." 

"  To  ferve  God  truly  all  the  days  of  our 
life,"  implies  two  things :  firft,  the  mode  of 
this  fer\ice;  and  fecondly,  the  term  of  if. 

Firft,  we  muft  ferve  God  truly.  We 
muil:  not  reft  fatisfied  with  the  outward  ac- 
tion ;  but  muft  take  care  that  every  aftion 
be  founded  on  a  proper  motive.  It  is  the 
inotive  alone  that  makes  an  aftion  acceptable 
to  God.  The  hvpocrite  "  may  faft  twice 
in  the  week,  and  give  alms  of  all  that  he 
pofleires:"  na)-,  he  may  faft  the  vshole  week, 
if  he  be  able,  and  give  all  he  has  in  alms; 
but  if  his  fafts  and  his  alms  are  intended  as 
matter  of  oftentation  only,  neither  the  one, 
nor  the  other,  is  that  true  fer\ice  which  God 
requires.  God  requires  the  heart :  he  re- 
quires that  an  earneft  defire  of  afling  agree- 
ably to  his  will,  Ihould  be  the  general  fpring 
of  our  a(^tions ;  and  this  will  give^  even  an 
int.lifFerent  aftion  a  value  in  his  fight. 

As  we  are  injoined  to  ferve  God  trul}% 
fo  are  we  injoined  to  ferve  him  "  all  the 
days  of  our  life."  As  far  as  human  frailties 
Vvill  permit,  we  fhould  perfevere  in  a  con- 
ftant  tenor  of  obedience.  That  lax  beha- 
viour, which  inftead  of  making  a  fteady  pro- 
grefs,  is  continually  relapling  into  former 
errors,  and  running  the  fame  round ''of  fin- 
ning and  repenting,  is  rather  the  life  of  an 


irrefolute  finner,  than  of  a  pious  chriftian. 
Human  errors,  and  fVailties,  we  know,  God 
will  not  treat  with  too  fcA'ere  an  eye;  but  he 
who,  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  life,  does  not 
keep  advancing  towards  chriftian  perfection; 
but  fuffers  himfelf,  at  intervals,  entirely  to 
lofe  fight  of  his  calling,  cannot  be  really  fe- 
rious  in  his  profeflion :  he  is  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  ferving  God  truly  all  the  days  of 
his  life;  and  has  no  fcriptural  ground  to 
hope  much  from  the  mercy  of  God. 

That  man,  whether  placed  in  high  eftate, 
or  low,  has  reached  the  fummit  of  human 
happiiiefs,  who  is  truly  ferious  in  the  fervice 
of  his  great  Mafter.  The  things  of  this 
world  may  engage,  but  camiot  er.grofs,  his 
attention;  its  forrows  and  its  joys  may  affect, 
but  cannot  difconcert  him.  No  man,  he 
knov,  s,  can  faithfully  ferve  two  mafters.  He 
hath  hired  himfelf  to  one — that  great  Mafter, 
whofe  commands  he  reveres,  whofe  favour 
he  feeks,  whofe  difpleafure  alone  is  the  real 
objeft  of  his  fears;  and  whofe  rewards  alone 
are  the  real  objefts  of  his  hope.  Every 
thing  elfe  is  trivial  in  his  fight.  The  world 
may  footh ;  or  it  may  threaten  him  :  he  per- 
fsveres  fteadily  in  the  fervice  of  his  God ; 
and  in  that  pcrfeverance  feels  his  happinefs 
every  day  the  more  eltablifhed.  Gilpin. 

§  164.  Duties  (nviiig  to  particular  perj'ons 
— duty  Tjf  children  to  parents — rejpecl  and 
obedience — in  ivhat  the  former  conjifts — in 
nx)hat  the  latter — -fuccouring  a  parent — bro- 
therly affection — obedience  to  la-jj — -founded 
on  the  ad-uantages  of  fociety. 

From  the  two  grand  principles  of  "  lov- 
ing our  neighbour  as  ourfelves;  and  of  doing 
to  others,  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us," 
which  regulate  our  focial  intercourfe  in  ge- 
neral, vve  proceed  to  thofe  more  confined 
duties,  which  arifefrom  particular  relations, 
connexions,  and  ftations  in  life. 

Among  thefe,  we  are  firft  taught,  as  in- 
deed the  order  of  nature  direfts,  to  confider 
the  great  duty  of  children  to  parents. 

The  two  points  to  be  infifted  on,  are  re- 
fped  and  obedience.  Both  thcfe  fliould. 
naturally  fpring  from  \o\t ;  to  which  parents 
have  the  higheft  claim.  And  indeed  pa- 
rents, in  general,  behave  to  their  children, 
in  a  manner  both  to  deferve  and  to  obtain 
their  love. 

But  if  the  kindnefs  of  the  parent  be  not 
fuch  as  to  work  upon  the  affedions  of  the 
child,  yet  ftill  the  parent  has  a  title  to  refpedl 
and  obedience,  on  the  principle  of  duty  ;  a 
principle,  which  the  Aoice  of  nature  dic- 
tac'js ;  v.'hich  reafon  inculcates ;  v/hiQh  humar\ 
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laws,  and  human  cuftoms,  all  join  toinforce; 
and  which'  the  word  of  God  ftrititly  com- 
mands. 

The  child  will  fhew  refpcdl  to  his  parent, 
by  treating  him,  at  all  times,  with  deference. 
He  will  confult  his  parents'  inclination,  and 
fhew  a  readinefs,  in  a  thoufand  namelefs 
trifles,  to' conform  himfelf  to  it.  He  will 
never  peeviflily  contradid  his  parents ;  and 
when  he  offers  a  contrary  opinion,  he  will 
offer  it  modelUy.  Refiieft  will  teach  him 
alfo,  not  only  to  put  the  befl  colouring  upon 
the  infirmities  of  his  parent;  but  even  if 
thofe  infirmit  es  be  great,  it  will  foften  and 
fcreen  them,  as  much  as  polhble,  from  the 
public  eye. 

Obedience  goes  a  flep  further,  and  fup- 
pofes  a  pofitive  command.  In  things  un- 
lawful indeed,  the  parental  authority  cannot 
bind :  but  this  is  a  cafe  that  rarely  happens. 
The  great  danger  is  on  the  other  fide,  that 
children,  through  obitinacy  or  fullenuefs, 
flaould  refufe  their  parents'  lawful  com- 
mands ;  to  the  obfcrvance  of  all  which,  how- 
ever inconvenient  to  themfelves,  they  are 
tied  by  various  motives ;  and  above  all,  by 
the  command  of  God,  who  in  his  facred  de- 
nunciations againfl  fm,  ranks  difobedience 
to  parents  among  the  worfl  *. 

"They  are  farther, bound,  not  only  to  obey 
the  commands  of  their  parents ;  but  to  obey 
them  chearfully.  He  docs  but  half  his 
duty,  who  does  it  .not  from  his  heart. 

There  remains  flill  a  third  part  of  filial 
duty,  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  children, 
when  grown  up.  This  the  catechifm  calls 
fuccouring  or  adminiflering  to  the  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  parent;  either  in  the  way  of 
managing  his  affairs,  when  he  is  lefs  able 
to  manage  them  himfelf ;  or  in  fupplying 
his  wants,  fiiould  he  need  affiffance  in  that 
way.  And  this  the  child  fliOuld  do,  on  the 
united  principles  of  love,  duty,  and  grati- 
tude. The  hypocritical  Jew  would  forae- 
times  evade  this  duty,  by  dedicating  to  fa- 
cred ufes  what  fhouldhave  been  expended  in 
affifting  his  parent.  Our  Saviour  fharply 
rebukes  this  perverfion  of  duty;  and  gives 
him  to  underitand,  that  no  pretence  of  ferv- 
ing  God  can  cover  the  negled  of  afTifting  a 
parent.  And  if  no  pretence  of  ferving  God 
can  do  it,  furely  every  other  pretence  mull 
ftill  be  more  unnatural. 

Under  this  head  alfo  we  may  confider 
that  attention,  and  lo\-e,  which  are  due  to 
other  relations,  efpecially  that  mutual  affec- 
tion which  fliould  fubfiil  between  brothers. 
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The  name  of  brother  exprcffcs  the  highefl 
degree  of  tendernefs ;  and  is  generally  ufed 
in  fcripture,  as  a  term  of  jxjculiar  endear- 
ment, to  call  men  to  the  praftice  of  focial 
virtue.  It  reminds  them  of  every  kindnefs, 
which  man  can  fhew  to  man.  If  then  we 
ought  to  treat  all  mankind  with  the  affec- 
tion of  brothers,  in  what  light  mufl  they 
appear,  who  being  really  fuch,  are  ever  at 
variance  with  each  other;  continually  doing 
fpiteiul  adlions,  and  fhewing,  upon  every 
occaiion,  not  only  a  want  of  brotherly  kind- 
nefs, but  even  of  common  regard  ? 

The  next  part  of  our  duty  is  "  to  honour 
and  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  are  put  in 
authority  under  him." 

By  the  "  king;,  and  all  that  are  put  in 
authority  under  him,"  is  meant  the  various 
parts  of  the  government  we  live  under,  of 
which  the  king  is  the  head :  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  precept  is,  that  we  ought  to  live 
in  dutiful  fubmilfion  to  legal  authority. 

Government  and  fociety  are  united.  Wc 
cannot  ha^'e  one  without  the  other  ;  and  wc 
fubmit  to  the  inconveniences,  for  the  fake  of 
the  advantages. 

The  end  of  fociety  is  mutual  fafety  and 
convenience-  Without  it,  even  fafety  could 
in  no  degree  be  obtained :  the  good  would 
become  a  prey  to  the  bad ;  nay,  iht  verj 
human  fpecies  to  the  beafts  of  the  field. 

Still  lefs  could  we  obtain  the  conveni- 
ences of  life ;  which  cannot  be  had  without 
the  labour  of  many.  If  every  man  depended 
upon  liimfelf  for  what  he  enjoyed,  how  de- 
ftitute  v/ould  be  the  fituation  of  human 
affairs ! 

But  even  fafety  and  convenience  are  not 
the  only  fruits  of  fociety.  Man,  living 
merely  by  himfelf,  would  be  an  ignorant 
unpoliflied  favage.  It  is  the  intercourfe  of 
fociety  which  cultivates  the  human  mind. 
One  man's  knowledge  and  experience  is 
built  upon  another's;  and  fothegrea't  edifice 
of  fcience  and  polilhed  life  is  reared. 

To  enjoy  th"fe  ad\'antages,  therefore,  men 
joined  in  fociet}' ;  and  hence  it  became  ne- 
ceffary,  that  government  fnould  be  eftablifh- 
ed.  Magiftrates  were  created ;  laws  made; 
taxes  fubmitted  to  ;  and  every  one,  inflead  of 
righting  himfelf  (except  in  mere  felf-defence) 
is  injomed  to  appeal  to  the  laws  he  lives 
under,  as  the  beft  fecurity  of  his  life  and 
property.  -  Gi/j>w. 

§165.  Dun-  to  our  teachers  and  inJiruaQv-^ 
arifuig  from  the  great  importance  of  knozv- 
ledge  a?id  rcligmi — and  the  great  necejj''\  of 
gaining  habits  of  attentiotfMnd  of'virin'e,  m 
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our  youth — analogy  of  youth  and  manhood  to 
this  ntjoyld  and  the  next. 
We  are  next  injoined  "  to  fubmit  our- 
felves  to  all  our  governors,  teachers,  Spiritual 
paftors,  and  mafters."  Here  another  ipecies 
of  government  is  pointed  out.  The  laws  of 
fociety  are  meant  to  govern  our  riper  years: 
the  inftrudions  of  our  teachers,  fpiritual 
pallors,  and  mailers,  are  meant  to  guide  our 
youth. 

By  our  "  teachers,  fpiritual  paftors,  and 
mafters,"  are  meant  all  thofe  v^^ho  have  the 
care  of  our  education,  and  of  our  inlirudion 
in  religion  ;  whom  we  are  to  obey,  and  lilten 
to,  with  humility  and  attention,  as  the  means 
of  our  advancement  in  knowledge  and  reli- 
gion. The  intlruftions  we  receive  from 
them  are  unquelHonably  fubjeft  to  our  own 
judgment  in  future  life;  for  by  his  own 
judgment  every  man  muft  ftand  or  fall.  But, 
during  our  youth,  it  is  highly  proper  for  us 
to  pay  a  dutiful  fubmilfion  to  their  initruc- 
tions,  as  we  cannot  yet  be  fuppofed  xo  have 
formed  any  judgment  of  our  own.  At  that 
early  age  it  iliouid  be  our  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire knowledge ;  and  afterwards  unpreju- 
diced to  form  our  opinions. 

The  duty  which  young  people  owe  to 
their  inftrudors, cannot  be  ftiewn  better,  than 
in  'the  effed  which  the  inllrudious  tliev  re- 
ceive have  upon  tliem.  They  would  do 
well,  therefore,  to  confider  the  advantages 
of  an  early  attention  to  thcfe  two  things, 
both  of  great  importance,  knowledge  and 
religion. 

1  he  great  ufe  of  knowledge  in  all  its  va- 
rious branches  (to  which  the  learned  lan- 
guages are  generally  conlidered  as  an  intro- 
dudion)  is  to  free  the  mind  from  the  pre- 
judices of  ignorance ;  and  to  give  it  juiter, 
and  more  enlarged  conceptions,  than  are  the 
mere  growth  of  rude  nature.  By  reading, 
you  add  the  experience  of  others  to  your 
own.  It  is  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
chiefly,  that  makes  the  difference  between 
inan  and  man ;  and  gives  one  man  a  real  fu- 
periority  over  another. 

Beiides,  the  mind  muft  be  employed. 
The  lower  orders  of  men  have  their  atten- 
tion much  ingroOed  by  thofe  employments, 
in  which  the  neceffities  of  life  engage  them : 
and  it  is  happy  that  they  have.  Labour 
Hands  in  the  room  of  education;  and  fills  up 
thcfe  vacancies  bf  mind,  which,  in  a  ftate  of 
idienefs,  would  be  ingrofied  by  vice.  And 
if  they,  who  have  more  leifure,  do  not  fub- 
ftitute  fomething  in  the  room  of  this,  their 
minds  alfo  will  become  the  prey  of  vice; 
and  the  more  fo,  as  they  have  the  means  to 


indulge  it  more  in  their  power.  A  vacant 
mind  is  exadly  that  houfe  mentioned  in  the 
gofpel,  which  the  devil  found  empty.  In 
he  entered ;  and  taking  with  him  feven 
other  fpirits  more  wicked  than  himfelf,  they 
took  poffeffion.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth, 
that  one  vice  indulged,  introduces  others; 
and  that  each  fucceeding  vice  becomes  more 
depraved — If  then  the  mind  mult  be  employ- 
ed, what  can  fill  up  its  vacuities  more  ratio- 
nally than  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  ? 
Let  us  therefore  thank  God  for  the  opportu- 
nities he  hath  afforded  us ;  and  not  turn  into 
a  curfi  thofe  means  of  leifure,  which  might 
become  fo  great  a  bleffmg. 

.But  however  neceffary  to  us  knowledge 
maybe,  religion,  we  know,  is  infinitely  more 
fo.  The  one  adorns  a  man,  and  gives  him, 
it  is  true,  fuperiority,  and  rank  in  life  :  but 
the  other  is  abfolutely  effential  to  his  hap- 
pinefs. 

In  the  midft  of  youth,  health,  and  abun- 
dance, the  world  is  apt  to  appear  a  very  gay 
and  pleafing  fcene  ,  it  engages  our  defires; 
and  in  a  degree  facisfies  them  alfo.  But  it 
is  wifdom  to  confider,  that  a  time  will  come, 
when  youth,  health,  and  fortune,  will  all  fail 
us ;  and  if  difappointment  and  vexation  do 
not  four  our  taite  for  pleafure,  at  leaft  fick- 
nefs  and  infirmities  will  defiroy  it.  In  thefs 
gloomy  feafons,  and  abo\'e  all,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  what  will  become  of  us 
without  religion  ?  When' tliis  world  falls, 
where  fiiall  we  fly,  if  we  exped  no  refuge  in 
another  ?  Without  holy  hope  in  God,  and 
refignarion  to  his  will,  and  truft  in  him  for 
deliverance,  what  is  there  that  can  fecure  us 
againlt  the  evils  of  life  ? 

The  great  utility  therefore  of  knowledge 
and  religion  being  thus  apparent,  it  is  highly 
incumbent  upon  us  to  pay  a  ftudious  atten- 
tion to  them  in  our  youth.  If  we  do  not, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  fhall  never 
do  it ;  that  we  (liall  grow  old  in  ignorance, 
by  neglcding  the  one  ;  and  old  in  vice  by 
negleidiiig  the  other. 

For  improvement  in  knowledge,  youth  i$' 
certainly  the  fitteft  feafon.  The  mind  is 
then  ready  to  receive  any  impreffion.  It  is 
free  from  all  that  care  and  attention  which, 
in  riper  age,  the  affairs  of  life  bring  with 
them.  The  memory  too  is  then  ftronger  and 
better  able  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge ;  and  as  the  mind  is  then  void  of 
ideas,  it  is  more  fuited  to  thofe  parts  of 
learning  which  are  converfant  in  words. 
Befides,  there  is  fometimes  in  youth  a  mo-' 
defty  anddudiiity,  which  in  advanced  years, 
if  thofe  years  efpccially  have  been  left  a  prey 
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to  ignorance,  become  felf-fufficiency  and  pre- 
judice; and  thefe  efFeftuall)/- bar  up  all  the 
inlets  to  knowledge. — But,  above  ail,  unlefs 
habits  of  attention  and  application  are  early 
gained,  we  fliall  fcarce  acquire  them  after- 
wards,— The  inconfiderate  youth  feldom  re- 
flcfts  upon  this ;  nor  knows  his  lofs,  till  he 
knows  alfo  that  it  cannot  be  retrieved. 

Nor  is  youth  more  the  feafon  to  acquire 
knowledge,  than  to  form  religious  habits. 
It  is  a  great  point  to  get  habit  on  the  fide 
of  virtue.  It  will  make  every  thing  fmooth 
and  eafy.  The  earlieft  principles  are  ge- 
nerally the  moft  lalling  ;  and  thofe  of  a  re- 
ligious caft  are  feldom  wnoily  loft.  Though 
the  temptations  of  the  world  may,  now 
and  then,  draw  the  well-principled  youth 
afide ;  yet  his  principles  being  continually  at 
war  with  his  praftice,  there  is  hope,  that  in 
the  e;id  the  better  part  may  overcome  the 
worfe,  and  bring  on  a  reformation.  Where- 
as he,  who  has  fuffered  habits  of  vice  to  get 
poffeliion  of  his  youth,  has  little  chance  of 
j  being  brought  back  to  a  fenfe  of  religion. 
I  In  a  common  courfe  of  things  it  can  rarely 
happen.  Some  calamity  mull:  roufe  him. 
He  muft  be  awakened  by  a  ftorm,  or  fieep 
for  ever. — How  much  better  is  it  then  to 
make  that  eafy  to  us,  which  we  know  is  beft ! 
And  to  form  thofe  habits  now,  which  here- 
after v,e  fhall  wifh  we  had  formed  ! 

There  are,  v/ho  would  reftrain  youth  from 
imbibing  any  religious  principles,  till  they 
can  judge  for  themfelves;  left  they  fhould 
imbibe  prejudice  for  truth.  But  why  fhould 
not  the  fame  caution  be  ufed  in  fcience  alfo; 
and  the  minds  of  youth  left  void  of  all  im- 
preffions?  The  experiment,  I  fear,  in  both 
cafes  would  be  dangerous.  If  the  mind  were 
left  imcultivated  during  {o  long  a  period, 
though  nothing  elfe  (hould  find  entrance, 
vice  certainly  would  :  and  it  would  make  the 
larger  Ihoots,  as  the  foil  would  be  vacant. 
A  boy  had  better  receive  knowledge  and 
religion  mixed  with  error,  than  none  at  ail. 
For  when  the  mind  is  fet  a  thinking,  it  may 
depofit  its  prejudices  by  degrees,  and  get  right 
at  laft  :  but  in  a  ftate  of  ftagnation  it  will 
infallibly  become  foul. 

To  conclude,  our  youth  bears  the  fame 
proportion  to  our  more  advanced  life,  as  this 
world  does  to  the  next.  In  this  life  v.'e  muft 
form  and  cultivate  thofe  habits  of  virtue, 
which  muft  qualify  us  for  a  better  ftate.  If 
we  negled  them  here,  and  contract  habits  of 
an  oppofice  kind,  inftead  of  gaining  that  ex- 
alted ftate,  which  is  promifed  to  our  im- 
provement, we  (hall  of  courfe  fink  into  that 
Hate,  which  is  adapted  to  the  habits  we  ha\e 
formed. 


Exadly  thus  is  youth  introduftory  to 
manhood :  to  which  it  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  a  ftate  of  preparation.  During  this 
feafon  we  muft  qualify  ourfelvesfor  the  parts 
we  are  to  ad  hereafter.  In  manhood  we 
bear  the  fruit,  which  has  in  youth  been 
planted.  If  we  have  fauntered'  away  our 
youth,  we  muft  expecl:  to  be  ignorant  men. 
If  indolence  and  inattention  have  taken  an 
early  poiTeffion  of  us,  they  will  probably  in- 
creafe  as  we  advance  in  life ;  and  make  us  a 
burden  to  ourfelves,  and  ufelefs  to  fociety. 
If  again,  we  fuff.r  ourfelves  to  be  milled  by 
vicious  inclinations,  they  will  daily  get  new 
ftrength,  and  end  in  diilolute  lives.  But  if 
we  cultivate  our  minds  in  our  youth,  attain 
habits  of  attention  and  induftry,  of  virtue 
and  fobriety,  we  ftall  find  ourfelves  well  pre- 
pared to  adl  our  future  parts  in  life ;  and 
what  above  all  things  ought  to  be  our  care, 
by  gaining  this  command  over  ourfelves,  wc 
fhall  be  more  able,  as  we  get  forward  in  the 
world,  to  refift  e\ery  new  temptation,  as  it 
arifes.  Gi/j>hi. 

§  1 66.      Beha'vmrir  to  Superiors, 

We  are  next  injoined  ''  to  order  ourfelves 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  our  betters." 

By  our  betters  are  meant  they  who  are  in 
a  fuperior  ftation  of  life  to  Q^ur  own;  and  by 
"  ordering  ourfelves  lowly  and  reverently 
towards  them,"  is  meant  paying  them  that 
refpedl  which  is  due  to  their  ftation. 

The  word  '  betters'  indeed  includes  two 
kinds  of  perfons,  to  whom  our  refpeit  is  due 
— thofe  who  have  a  natural  chiira  to  it;  and 
thofe  who  have  an  acquired  one ;  that  is,  a 
claim  arifing  from  fome  particular  ficuatioa 
in  life. 

Among  the  firft,  are  all  our  fuperior  re- 
lations ;  not  only  parents,  but  all  other  rcia-' 
tions,  who  are  in  a  line  above  us.  Alt  thefe 
have  a  natural  claim  to  our  refpcft. — There 
is  a  rcfpetl  alfo  due  from  ycath  to  age; 
which  is  always  becoming,  and  rends  to  keep 
youth  within  the  bounds  of  modcfty. 

To  others,  rcfpeft  is  due  from  thofe 
particular  ftations  which  arife  from  fociety 
and  government.  Fear  God,  fa)-s  the  text; 
and  it  adds,  "  honour  the  king." 

It  is  due  alfo  from  many  other  fituations 
in  life.  Employments,  honours,  and  evea 
wealth,  will  exaft  it ;  and  all  may  jalUy  exacT: 
it,  in  a  proper  degree. 

But  it  may  here  perhaps  be  enquired,  why- 
God  (hould  permit  this  latter  dininc'tlo'n 
among  men  ?  That  fome  Uiculd  ha\e  more 
authority  than  others,  we  c;m  eafdv  {qc,  is 
abfolutely    zieccflkrv  in    gc-v.-m.-rienr ;    but 
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among  men,  %vho  are  all  born  equal,  why 
fliould  tbe  goods  of  life  be  diftributed  in  fo 
unequal  a  proportion  ? 

To  this  inquir}',  it  may  be  anfwered,  that, 
in  the  firft  place,  we  fee  nothing  in  this,  but 
what  is  common  in  all  the  works  of  God. 
A  gradation  is  every  where  obfervable. 
Beauty,  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  and  other  qua- 
lities, are  varied  throus>h  the  creation  in 


and  pain,  unknown  to  the  other.  Thofe  in 
elevated  ftations  have  a  thoufand  latent  pangs, 
of  which  their  inferiors  have  no  idea;  while 
their  inferiors  again  have  as  many  pleafures, 
which  the  others  cannot  tafte.  I  fpeak  only 
of  fuch  modes  of  happinefs  or  mifery  as  arife 
immediately  from  diiferent  ftations.  Of 
mifery,  indeed,  from  a  variety  of  other  caufes, 
all  men  of  every  ftation  are  equal  heirs; 


numberlefs  degrees.     In  the  fame  manner    either  when  God  lays  his  hand  upon 


likewife  are  varied  the  gifts  of  fortune,  as 
they  are  called.  Why  therefore  fhould  one 
man's  being  richer  than  another  furprize  us 
more  than  his  being  ftronger  than  another, 
or  more  prudent  ? 

Though  we  can  but  very  inadequately 
trace  the  wifdom  of  God  in  his  works, 
yet  very  wife  reafons  appear  for  this  variety 
in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  It  feems  neceifary 
both  in  a  civil,  and  in  a  moral  light. 

In  a  civil  light,  it  is  the  neceflary  ac- 
companiment of  various  employments;  on 
which  depend  all  the  advantages  of  fociety. 
Like  the  ftones  of  a  regular  building,  fome 
muft  range  higher,  and  fome  lower ;  fome 
muft  fupport,  and  others  be  fupported; 
fome  will  form  the  ftrength  of  the  building, 
and  others  its  ornament ;  but  all  unite  in 
producing  one  regular  and  proportioned 
whole.  If  then  different  employments  are 
neceftary,  of  courfe  different  degrees  of 
wealth,  honour,  and  confequence,  muft  fol- 
low: a  variety  of  diftin(^tions  and  obliga- 
tions; in  fhort,  different  ranks,  and  a  fubor- 
dination,  muft  take  place. 

Again,  in  a  moral  light,  the  difpropor- 
tion  of  wealth,  and  other  worldly  adjunds, 
gives  a  range  to  the  more  extenfive  exercife 
of  virtue.  Some  virtues  could  but  faintly 
exift  upon  the  plan  of  an  equality.  If  fome 
did -not  abound,  there  were  little  room  for 
temperance :  if  fome  did  not  fuffer  need, 
there  were  as  little  for  patience.  Other 
virtues  again  could  hardly  exift  at  all.  Who 
could  praclife  generofity,  where  there  was  no 
objc(^t  of  it  ?  Who  humility,  where  all  am- 
bitious delircs  v.e-re  excluded  ? 

Since  tlien  Providence,  in  fcattering  thefe 
various  gifts,  propofes  ultimately  the  good 
of  man,  it  is  our  duty  to  acquiefce  in  this 
order,  and  "  to  behave  ourfelves  lowly  and 
reverently"  (not  with  fervility,  but  with  a 
decent  refpedt)  "  to  all  our  fiiperiors." 

Before  1  conclude  tl;is  fubject,  it  may  be 
proper  to  obferve,  in  vindication  of  the  ways 
of  Providence,  that  we  are  not  to  fuppofe 
happinels  and  mifery  neceiHirily  connected 
with  richer  and  poverty.  Each  condition 
hath  its  particular  foujctb  both  of  pleafure 
I 


ficknefs,  or  misfortune ;  or  when,  by  our  own 
follies  and  vices,  we  become  the  minifters  of 
our  own  diftrefs. 

Who  then  would  build  his  happinefs  upon 
an  elevated  ftation  ?  Or  who  would  envy  the 
poffeffion  of  fuch  happinefs  in  another  ?  We 
know  not  with  what  various  diftreffes  that 
ftation,  which  is  the  objeft  of  our  envy,  may 
be  attended. — Befides,  as  we  are  accountable 
for  all  we  poffefs,  it  may  be  happy  for  us 
that  we  poflefs  fo  little.  The  means  of 
happinefs,  as  far  as  ftation  can  procure  them, 
are  commonly  in  our  own  power,  if  we  arc 
not  wanting  to  ourfelves. 

Let  each  of  us  then  do  his  duty  In  that 
ftation  v.'hich  Providence  has  affigned  him  ; 
ever  remembering,  that  the  next  world  will 
foon  deftroy  all  earthly  diftinftions. — One 
diftinclion  only  will  remain  among  the  fons 
of  men  at  that  time — the  diftinftion  between 
good  and  bad ;  and  this  diftinftion  it  is  wortli 
all  our  pains  and  all  our  ambition  to  acquire. 
Gilpin. 

§  167.  Agninjl  <wronging  our  neighbour  hy 
injurious  luords. 

We  are  next  inftrufted  "  to  hurt  nobody 
by  word  or  deed— to  be  true  and  juft  in  all 
our  dealings — to  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred 
in  our  hearts — to -keep  our  hands  from  pick- 
ing and  ftealing — our  tongues  from  evil 
fpeaking,  lying,  and  flandering." 

The  duties  comprehended  in  thefe  words 
are  a  little  tranfpofed.  What  ftiould  clafs 
under  one  head  is  brought  under  another. 
"  To  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed,"  is  the 
general  propofttion.  The  under  parts  fhould 
follow :  Firft,  "  to  keep  tlie  tongue  from 
evil  fpeaking,  lying,  and  flandering;"  which 
is,  •'  to  hurt  nobody  byword."  Secondly, 
"  to  be  true  and  juft  in  all  our  dealings;" 
and  "  to  keep  our  hands  from  picking  and 
ftealing;"  which  is,  "  to  hurt  nobody  by 
deed."  As  to  the  injundlion,  "  to  bear  no 
malice  nor  hatred  in  our  hearts,"  it  belongs 
properly  to  neither  of  thefe  heads ;  but  is  a 
diftind  one  by  itfelf.  The  duties  being 
thus  feparated,  I  fiiall  proceed  to  explain 
them. 

And,  fi;-ft,  of  injuring  our  neighbour  by 
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our  "  words."  This  may  be  done,  we  find, 
in  three  ways  ;  by  "  evil-fpeaking,  by  lying, 
and  by  flandering." 

By  "  evil-fpeaking"  is  meant  fpeaking 
ill  of  our  neighbour;  but  upon  a  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  this  ill  is  the  truth.  In  fome 
circumflances  it  is  certainly  right  to  fpeak 
ill  of  our  neighbour;  as  when  we  are  called 
upon  in  a  court  of  juftice  to  give  our  evi- 
dence ;  or,  when  we  can  fet  any  one  right 
in  his  opinion  of  a  perfon,  in  whom  he  is 
about  to  put  an  improper  confidence.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  harm  in  fpeaking  of  a  bad 
aftion,  which  has  been  determined  in  a  court 
of  juftice,  or  is  otherwife  become  noto- 
rious. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  difal- 
lowable  to  fpeak  wantonly  of  the  charafters 
of  others  from  common  fame ;  becaufe,  in  a 
thoufand  inftances,  we  find  that  ftories,  which 
have  no  better  foundation,  are  mifreprefent- 
ed.  They  are  perhaps  only  half- told — they 
have  been  heard  through  the  medium  of  ma- 
lice or"  envy — fome  favourable  circumllance 
hath  been  omitted — fome  fjreign  circum- 
ftance  hath  been  added — fome  trifling  cir- 
cumftance  hath  been  exaggerated — -the  m.o- 
tive,  the  provocation,  or  perhaps  the  repara- 
tion, hath  been  concealed — in  fliort,  the 
reprefentation  of  the  fadl  is,  fome  way  or 
other,  totally  diiferent  from  the  fadl  itfelf. 

But  even,  when  we  have  the  beft  evidence 
of  a  bad  aftion,  with  all  its  circumflances 
before  us,  we  furely  indulge  a  very  ill-na- 
tured pleafure  in  fprcading  the  iliame  of  an 
offending  brother.  We  can  do  no  good ;  and 
we  may  do  harm:  we  .may  weaken  his 
good  refolutions  by  expofing  him  :  v/e  may 
harden  him  againft  the  world.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  his  firft  bad  aflion.  Perhaps  nobody 
is  privy  to  it  but  ourfelves.  Let  us  give  him 
at  leaft  one  trial.  Let  us  not  caft  the  lirft 
ftone.  Which  of  our  lives  could  ftand  fo 
ftrift  a  fcrutiny  ?  He  only  who  is  without 
fm  himfelf  can  have  any  excufe  for  treating 
his  brother  with  feverity. 

Let  us  next  confider  "  lying ;"  which  is 
an  intention  to  deceive  by  falfehood  in  our 
words. — To  warn  us  againft  lying,  we  Ihould 
do  well  to  confider  the  folly,  the  meannefs, 
and  the  wickednefs  of  it. 

The  folly  of  lying  conlifts  in  its  defeating 
its  own  purpofe.  A  habit  of  lying  is  gene- 
rally in  the  end  detcfted ;  and,  after  detec- 
tion, the  lyar,  inftead  of  deceiving^  will  not 
even  be  believed  when  he  happens  to  fpeak 
the  truth.  Nay,  every  fingle  lye  is  attended 
with  fuch  a  variety  of  circumftances,  which 
lead  to  a  detevtjon,  that  it  is  often  difcovered. 


The  ufe  generally  made  of  a  lye,  is  to  cover 
a  fault ;  but  as  the  end  is  feldom  anfwered, 
we  only  aggravate  what  we  wifh  to  conceal. 
In  point  even  of  pfudence,  an  honeft  confef- 
fion  would  ferve  us  better. 

The  meannefs  of  lying  arifes  from  the 
cowardice  which  it  implies.  We  dare  not 
boldly  and  nobly  fpeak  the  truth ;  but  have 
recourfe  to  low  fubterfuges,  which  always 
argue  a  fordid  and  difingenuous  mind. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  faftiionable  world, 
the  word  lyar  is  always  confidered  as  a  term 
of  peculiar  reproach. 

The  vv-ickednefs  of  lying  confifts  in  its 
perverting  one  of  the  greateft  bleflings  of 
God,  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  in  making  that  a" 
mifchief  to  mankind,  which  was  intended 
for  a  benefit.  Truth  is  the  great  bond  of 
fociety.  Falfehood,  of  courfe,  tends  to  its 
diliblution.  If  one  man  may  lye,  why  not 
another  ?  And  if  there  is  no  mutual  truft 
among  men,  there  is  an  end  of  ail  intercourfe 
and  dealing. 

.  An  equivocation  is  nearly  related  to  a- 
lye.  It  is  an  intention  to  deceive  under 
words  of  a  double  meaning,  or  words  which,, 
literally  fpeaking,  are  true;  .and  is  equally- 
criminal  v/ith  the  moft  downright  breach  of 
truth.  When  St.  Peter  afked  Sapphira  (in 
the  5th  chapter  of  the  Ads)  "  whether  her 
huftjand  had  fold  the  land  for  fo  much?" 
She  anfwered,  he  had :  and  literally  fhe  fpoke 
the  truth ;  for  he  had  fold  it  for  that  fum, 
included  in  a  larger.  But  having  an  inten- 
tion to  deceive,  we  find  the  apottle  confider- 
ed the  equivocation  as  a  lye. 

In  ftiort,  it  is  the  intention  to  deceive, 
which  is  criminal :  the  m.ode  of  deception, 
like  the  vehicle  in  which  poifon  is  conveyed, 
is  of  no  confequence.  A  nod,  or  a  fign, 
may  convey  a  lye  as-  efFcdluaily  as  the  moft 
deceitful  language. 

Under  the  head  of  lying  may  be  men- 
tioned a  breach  of  promife.  While  a  refo- 
lution  remains  in  our  own  breafts,  it  is  fub- 
jeft  to  our  own  review  :  but  when  v/e  make 
another  perfon  a  party  with  us,  an  engage- 
ment is  made;  and  every  engagement, 
though  only  of  the  lighteft  kind,  fliould  bs 
punctually  obferved.  If  we  have  added  to 
this  engagerhent  a  folemn^  promife,  the  obli- 
gation is  fo  much  the  ftronger  :  and  he  who 
does  not  think  himfelf  bound  by  fuch  aa 
obligation,  has  no  pretenftons  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  honeft  rnan.  A  breach  of  pror 
mife  is  ftill  worfe  than  a  lye.  A  lye  is 
fimply  a  breach  of  truth;  but  a  breach  of 
promife  is  a  breach  both  of  truth  and  truft. 

Forgetfulnef;  is  a  weak  excufe;  it  only 
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Ihews  how  little  we  arc  affeL^ed  by  fo  folemn 
an  engagement.  Should  we  forget  to  call 
for  a  i'um  of  money,  of  which  we  were  in 
want,  at  an  appointed  time?  Or  do  we 
think  a  folemn  promife  of  lefs  value  than  a 
fum  of  money  ? 

Having  confidered  evil  fpeaking  and  \y^ 
ing,  let  us  next  confider  flandering.  _  By 
-flandering,  we  mean,  injuring  our  neigh- 
bour's charafter  by  falfehood.  Here  we 
ftill  rife  higher  in  the  fcale  of  injurious 
words.  Slandering  our  neighbour  is  the 
greateft  injury,  which  words  can  do  him  ; 
and  is,  therefore,  worfe  than  either  evil- 
fpeaking  or  lying.  The  mifchief  of  this  fm 
depends  on  the  value  of  our  charafters.  All 
men,  unlefs  they  be  pall  feeling,  defire  natu- 
rally to  be  thought  well  of  by  their  fellow- 
creatures:  a  good  charafter  is  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  being  ferviceable  either  to 
ourfelves  or  others  j  and  among  numbers, 
the  very  bread  they  eat  depends  upon  it. 
What  aggravated  injury,  therefore,  do  we 
bring  upon  every  man,  whofe  name  we 
flander  ?  And,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  the  in- 
jury is  irreparable.  If  you  defraud  a  m.an, 
reftore  what  you  took,  and  the  injury  is  re- 
paired. But,  if  you  (lander  him,  it  is  not  in 
your  power  to  (hut  up  all  the  ears,  and  all 
the  mouths,  to  which  your  tale  may  have 
accefs.  The  evil  fpreads,  like  the  winged 
feeds  of  fome  noxious  plants,  which  fcatter 
mifchief  on  a  breath  of  air,  and  difperfe  it 
on  every  fide,  and  beyond  prevention. 

Before  we  conclude  this  fubjeft,  it  may 
juft  be  mentioned,  that  a  flander  may  be 
fpread,  as  a  lye  may  be  told,  in  various 
ways.  We  may  do  it  by  an  infinuation,  as 
well  as  in  a  dired  manner ;  we  may  fpread 
it  in  a  fee  ret ;  or  propagate  it  under  the  co- 
Jour  of  friendfhip. 

I  may  add  alfo,  that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  flan- 
der, and  often  a  very  malignant  one,  to 
leflen  the  merits  or  exaggerate  the  failings 
of  others ;  as  it  is  likewife  to  omit  defending 
a  mifreprefented  charadter,  or  to  let  others 
bear  the  blame  of  our  offences.  Gilpin, 

§  1 68.  Agaitiji  nuronging  our  Neighbour  by 
ijijurious  Adious, 

Having  thus  confidered  injurious  words, 
let  us  next  confider  injurious  aftions.  On 
this  head  v/e  are  injoined  "  to  keep  our 
hands  from  picking  and  ftealing,  and  to  be 
true  and  juft  in  all  our  dealings," 

As  to  theft,  it  is  a  crime  of  fo  odious  and 
vile  a  nature,  that  one  would  imagine  no 
perfon,  who  hath  had  the  haft  tinfture  of  a 
virtuous  education,  even  though  driven  to 
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necefiity,  could  be  led  into  it. — I  fliall  not, 
therefore,  enter  into  a  difluafive  from  this 
crime ;  but  go  on  with  the  explanation  of 
the  other  part  of  the  injunftion,  and  fee  what 
it  is  to  be  true  and  juft  in  all  our  dealings. 

Juftice  is  even  ftill  more,  if  pofilble,  the 
fupport  of  fociety,  than  truth  :  iiiafmuch  as 
a  man  may  be  more  injurious  by  his  aftions, 
than  by  his  words.  It  is  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  whole  force  of  human  law  is  bent  to 
reftrain  injuftice ;  and  the  happinefs  of  every 
fociety  will  increafe  in  proportion  to  this 
reftraint. 

We  very  much  err,  however,  if  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  every  thing  within  the  bounds  of 
law  is  juftice.  The  law  was  intended  only 
for  bad  men ;  and  it  is  impoflible  to  make 
the  mefhes  of  it  fo  ftrait,  but  that  many 
very  great  enormities  will  efcape*  The 
well-meaning  man,  therefore,  knowing  that 
the  law  was  not  made  for  him,  confults  a 
better  guide — his  own  confcience,  informed 
by  religion.  And,  indeed,  the  great  dilFe- 
rence  between  the  good  and  the  bad  man 
confifts  in  this  :  the  good  man  will  do  no- 
thing, but  what  his  confcience  will  allow  ; 
the  bad  man  will  do  any  thing  which  tha 
law  cannot  reach. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  endlefs  to  defcribe 
the  various  ways,  in  which  a  man  may  be 
difhoneft  v/ithin  the  limits  of  law.  They 
are  as  various  as  our  intercourfe  with  man- 
kind. Some  of  the  moft  obvious  of  them  I 
fhall  curforily  mention. 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  knave  has 
many  opportunities.  The  different  qualities 
of  the  fame  commodity — the  different  modes 
of  adulteration— -the  fpecions  arts  of  vending 
—-the  freqiTent  ignorance  in  purchafing;  and 
a  variety  of  other  circumftances,  open  an 
endlefs  field  to  the  ingenuity  of  fraud.  The 
honeft  fair  dealer,  in  the  mean  time,  has  only 
one  rule,  which  is,'  that  all  arts,  however 
common  in  bufinefs,  which  are  intended  to 
deceive,  are  utterly  unlawful.  It  may  be 
added,  upon  this  head,  that  if  any  one,  con- 
fcious  of  having  been  a  tranfgreffor,  is  defir- 
ous  of  repairing  liis  fault,  reftitution  is  by  all 
means  necelTary :  till  that  be  done,  he  conti- 
nues in  a  courfe  of  injuftice. 

Again,  in  matters  of  coatraiEl,  a  man  has 
many  opportunities  of  being  diflioneft  within 
the  bounds  of  law.  He  may  be  ftrift  in 
obferving  the  letter  of  an  agreement,  when 
the  equitable  meaning  requires  a  laxer  inter- 
pretation, when  it  ferves  his  purpofe ;  and 
at  the  loop-hole  of  fome  ambiguous  expref- 
fion  exclude  the  literal  meaning,  though  it  be 
undoubtedly  the  true  one. 

The 
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The  fame  iniquity  appears  in  with-hold- 
ing  from  another  his  juit  right;  or  in  put- 
ting him  to  expence  in  recovering  it.  The 
movements  of  the  law  are  flow;  and  in 
many  cafes  cannot  be  orhcrwife;  but  he 
who  takes  the  advantage  of  this  to  injure 
his  neighbour,  proves  himfelf  an  undoubted 
knave. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind  of  in- 
juftice  to  withhold  a  debt,  when  we  have 
ability  to  pay ;  or  to  run  into  debt,  when 
we  have  not  that  ability.     The  former  can 

})Toceed  only  from  a  bad  difpofition  ;  the 
atter,  from  fuffering  our  defires  to  exceed 
our  ftation.  Some  are  excufed,  on  this 
head,  as  men  of  generous  principles,  which 
they  cannot  confine.  But  what  is  their 
generofity  ?  They  afTift  one  man  by  injuring 
another.  And  what  good  arifes  to  fociety 
from  hence  ?  Such  pcrfons  cannot  ad  on 
principle  ;  and  we  need  not  hefitate  to  rank 
them  with  thofe,  who  run  into  debt  to 
gratify  their  own  felhih  inclinations.  One 
man  defires  the  elegancies  of  life ;  another 
defires  what  he  thinks  an  equal  good,  the 
reputation  of  generofity. 

Oppreffion  is  another  fpecies  of  injuftice ; 
by  which,  in  a  thoufand  ways,  under  the 
cover  of  law,  we  may  take  the  advantage  of 
the  fuperiority  of  our  power,  either  to  crulh 
an  Inferior,  or  humble  him  to  our  defigns. 

Ingratitude  is  another.  A  loan,  we 
know,  claims  a  legal  return.  And  is  the 
obligation  lefs,  if,  inftead  of  a  loan,  you 
receive  a  kindnefs  ?  The  law,  indeed,  fays 
nothing  on  this  point  of  immorality ;  but 
an  lioneft  confcience  will  be  very  loud  in  the 
condemnation  of  it. 

We  may  be  unjuft  alfo  in  our  refentment ; 
by  carrying  it  beyond  what  reafon  and  re- 
ligion prefcribe. 

But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  defcrlbe  the 
various  ways,  in  which  injuftice  difcovers 
itfelf.  In  truth,  almoft  every  omiffion  of 
duty  may  be  refolved  into  injuftice. 

The  next  precept  is,  "  to  bear  no  malice 
Bor  hatred  in  our  hearts." 

The  malice  and  hatred  of  our  hearts 
arife,  in  the  ftrft  place,  from  injurious  treat- 
ment; and  furely  no  man,  when  he  is  in- 
jured, can  at  firfl:  help  feeling  that  he  is  f©. 
But  Chriftianity  requires,  that  we  fhould 
fubdue  thefe  feelings,  as  foon  as  poifible ; 
"  and  not  fuffer  the  fun  to  go  down  upon 
cur  wrath."  Various  are  the  paflages  of 
fcripture,  which  inculcate  the  forgivenefs 
ot  injuries.  Indeed,  no  point  is  more 
laboured  than  this;  and  with  reafon,  be- 
caufe  no  temper  is  mojre  produdive  of  evilj 


both  to  ourfclves  and  others,  than  a  malici- 
ous one.  Phe  fenfations  of  a  mind  burn- 
ing with  revenge  are  beyond  defcription  j 
and  as  we  are  at  thefe  feaf  )ns  very  unable  to 
judge  cooly,  and  of  courfe  liable  to  carr/ 
our  refentment  too  far,  the  confequence  is, 
that,  in  our  rage,  we  may  do  a  thoufand 
things,  which  can  never  be  atoned  for,  and 
of  which  we  may  repent  as  long  as  we  live. 

Eefides,  one  aft  draws  on  another;  and,^ 
retaliation  keeps  the  quarrel  alive.  The 
gofpcl,  therefore,  ever  gracious  and  kind 
to  man,  in  all  its  precepts  enjoins  us  to 
check  all  thofe  violent  emotions,  and  to 
leave  our  caufe  in  the  hands  of  God. 
*'  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  faith 
the  Lord;"  and  he  who,  in  oppofition  to 
this  precept,  takes  vengeance  into  his  own 
hands,  and  cherifhes  the  malice  and  hatred 
of  his  heart,  may  affure  himfelf  that  he  has 
not  yet  learned  to  be  a  Chriftian.  Thefe 
precepts,  perhaps,  may  not  entirely  agree 
with  modern  principles  of  honour:  but  let 
the  man  of  honour  fee  to  that.  The  maxims 
of  the  world  cannot  change  the  truth  of  the 
gofpel. 

Nay,  even  in  recovering  our  juft  right, 
or  in  purfuing  a  criminal  to  juftice,  we 
fliould  take  care  that  it  be  not  done  in  the 
fpirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge.  If  thefe 
be  our  motives,  though  we  make  the  law 
our  inftrument,  we  are  equally  guilty. 

But  befides  injurious  treatment,  the  ma- 
lice and  hatred  of  our  hearts  have  often  an- 
other fource,  and  that  is  envy  :  and  thus  in 
the  litany ;  *'  envy,  malice,  and  hatred," 
are  all  joined  together  with  great  propriety. 
Tiie  emotions  of  envy  are  generally  cooler, 
and  lefs  violent,  than  thofe  which  arife  from 
the  refentment  of  injury ;  fo  that  envy  is 
feldom  fo  mifchievous  in  its  effects  as  re- 
venge :  but  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  it  is 
altogether  as  bad,  and  full  as  deftrudive  of 
the  fpirit  of  chriftianity.  What  is  the  re- 
ligion of  that  man,  who  inflead  of  thank- 
ing Heaven  for  the  bkfTmgs  he  receives,  is 
fretting  himfelf  continually  with  a  difagree- 
able  coraparifon  between  himfelf  and  Tome 
other  ?  He  cannot  enjoy  what  he  has,  be- 
caufe  another  has  more  wealth,  a  fairer 
fame,  or  perhaps  more  merit,  than  himfelf. 
He  is  miferable,  becaufe  others  are  happy. 

But  to  omit  the  v/ickednefs  of  envy,  how 
abfurd  and  foolifh  is  it,  in  a  world  whers 
v/e  mull  necelTarily  expeft  much  real  mifer)', 
to  be  pernicioufly  inventive  in  produc- 
ing it ! 

Belldes,  what   ignorance '  We   fee   only 

the  glaring  outfide  of  tliiftgf.     winder  all 
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that  envied  glare,  many  unfeen  diilrefles 
may  lurk,  from  which  our  ftation  may  be 
free :  for  our  merciful  Creator  feems  to 
have  beftowed  happinefs,  as  far  as  Itation  is 
concerned,  with  great  equality  among  all 
his  creatures. 

In  conclufion,  therefore,  let  it  be  the 
great  objeft  of  our  attention,  and  the  fub- 
jeft  of  our  prayers,  to  rid  our  minds  of  all 
this  curfed  intruiion  of  evil  thoughts— 
whether  they  proceed  from  malice,  or  from 
an  envious  temper.  Let  all  our  malicious 
thoughts  foften  into  charity  and  benevolence ; 
and  let  us  "  forgive  one  another,  as  God, 
for  Chrift's  fake,  has  forgiven  us."  As  for 
our  envious  thoughts,  as  far  as  they  relate 
to  externals,  let  them  fubfide  in  humility, 
acquiefcence,  and  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of 
God.  And  when  we  are  tempted  to  envy 
the  good  qualities  of  others,  let  us  fpurn  fo 
bafe  a  conception,  and  change  it  into  a 
generous  emulation — into  an  endeavour  to 
raife  ourfelves  to  an  equality  with  our  rival, 
not  to  deprefs  him  to  a  level  with  us. 

Gilpin. 

§   1 69.     Duties  to  OTirfehes. 

Thus  far  the  duties  we  have  confidered 
come  moft  properly  under  the  head  of  thofe 
which  we  owe  to  our  neighbour ;  what  fol- 
lows, relates  rather  to  ourfelves.  On  this 
head,  we  are  inftrucled  "  to  keep  our  bodies 
in  temperance,  fobernefs,  and  chaftity." 

Though  oar  fouls  fhould  be  our  great 
concern,  yet,  as  they  are  nearly  conneded 
with  our  bodies,  and  as  the  impurity  of  the 
one  contaminates  the  other,  a  great  degree 
of  moral  attention  is,  of  courfe,  due  to  our 
bodies  alfo. 

As  our  firft  ftation  is  in  this  world,  to 
which  our  bodies  particularly  belong,  they 
are  formed  with  fuch  appetites  as  are  re- 
quifite  to  our  commodious  living  in  it ;  and 
the  rule  given  us  is,  "  to  ufe  the  world  fo 
as  not  to  abufe  it."  St.  Paul,  by  a  beauti- 
ful allufion,  calls  our  bodies  the  "  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft  :"  by  which  he  means  to 
iinprefs  us  with  a  ftrong  idea  of  their  dignity ; 
SHid  to  deter  us  from  debafmg,  by  low  plea- 


fures,  what  fliould  be  the  feat  of  fo  much 
purity.  To  youth  thefe  cautions  are  above 
meafure  necellary,  becaufe  their  paffions  and 
appetites  are  ftrong ;  their  reafon  and  judg- 
ment w^eak.  They  are  prone  to  pleafure, 
and  void  of  refleftion.  How,  therefore, 
thefe  young  adventurers  in  life  may  beft  fteer 
their  courfe,  and  ufe  this  fmful  world  fo  as 
not  to  abufe  it,  is  a  confideration  well  worth 
their  attention.  Let  us  then  fee  under  what 
regulations  their  appetites  ftiould  be  re- 
ftrained. 

By  keeping  our  bodies  in  temperance  is 
meant  avoiding  excefs  in  eating,  with  re- 
gard both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
food.  We  fliould  neither  eat  more  than  our 
ftomachs  can  well  bear;  nor  be  nice  and 
delicate  in  our  eating. 

To  preferve  the  body  in  health  is  the  end. 
of  eating ;  and  they  who  regulate  them- 
felves  merely  by  this  end,  who  eat  without 
choice  or  diftinftion,  paying  no  regard  to 
the  pleafure  of  eating,  obferve  perhaps  the 
beft  rule  of  temperance.  They  go  rather 
indeed  beyond  temperance,  and  may  be 
called  abftemious.  A  man  may  be  tempe- 
rate, and  yet  allow  himfelf  a  little  more 
indulgence.  Great  care,  however,  is  here 
neceffary ;  and  the  more,  as  perhaps  no 
precife  rule  can  be  affixed,  after  we  have 
paffed  the  firft  great  limit,  and  let  the  palate 
loofe  among  variety  *.  Our  own  difcretion 
muft  be  our  guide,  which  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  awake  by  confidering  the  many 
bad  confequences  which  attend  a  breach  of 
temperance, — Young  men,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  health,  do  not  confider  thefe  things ;  but 
as  age  comes  on,  and  different  maladies 
begin  to  appear,  they  may  perhaps  repent 
they  did  not  a  little  earlier  praftife  the  rules 
of  temperance. 

In  a  moral  and  religious  light,  the  con- 
fequences of  intemperance  are  ftill  worfe. 
To  enjoy  a  comJortaoie  meal,  when  it  comes 
before  us,  is  allovvable  :  but  he  who  fufters 
his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  pleafures  of  eat- 
ing, and  makes  them  the  employment  of  his 
thoughts,  has  at  leaft  opened  one  fource  of 
mental  corruption  t. 


-Nam  varijs  res, 


Ut  noceant  homini,  credas  memor  illius  t^cx^ 
Quse  fimplex  olim  tibi  fcderit.     At  fitnul  affis 
Mifcueris  elixa,  fimul  conchylia  turdis 
Dukia  fe  in  bilem  verttnt,  ftomachoque  tumultum 

Lenta  leret  pituita. 

"    ■        Corpus  onuftum 
Herternis  vjtiis,  animum  quoque  pra;gravat  una, 
Atquc  affigit  humo  divins  particulum  aurs. 
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After  all,  he  who  would  moft  perfeftly 
enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  fiich  as  they 
are,  muft  look  for  them  within  the  rules  of 
temperance.  The  palate,  accuftoraed  to 
fatiety,  hath  loft  its  tone;  and  the  greateft 
fenfualifts  have  been  brought  to  confefs,  that 
the  coarfeft  fare,  with  an  appetite  kept  in 
order  by  temperance,  affords  a  more  delici- 
.1*  ous  repaft,  than  the  moft  luxurious  meal 
I    without  it. 

As  temperance  relates  chiefly  to  eating, 
1  fobernefs  or  fobriety  relates  properly  to 
j  drinking.  And  here  the  fame  obfervations 
j  recur.  The  ftrideft,  and  perhaps  the  heft 
I  rule,  is  merely  to  fatisfy  the  end  of  drink- 
'  ing.  But  if  a  little  more  indulgence  be 
!  taken,  it  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  greateft 
'    circumfpeftion. 

With  regard  to  youth  indeed,  I  fhould 
be  inclined  to  great  ftriftnefs  on  this  head. 
In  eating,  if  they  eat  of  proper  and  fimple 
food,  they  cannot  eafily  err.  Their  grow- 
ing limbs,  and  ftrong  exercife,  require  larger 
fupplies  than  full-grown  bodies,  which  muft 
be  kept  in  order  by  a  more  rigid  tempe- 
rance. Eut  if  more  indulgence  be  allowed 
them  in  eating,  lefs,  furely,  fhould  in  drink- 
ing. Vvith  ftrong  liquors  of  every  kind 
they  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  if  they  ftiould 
totally  abftain  on  this  head,  it  were  fo  much 
the  better.  The  languor  which  attends  age  *, 
requires  perhaps,  now  and  then,  fome  aids; 
but  the  fpirits  of  youth  want  no  recruits :  a 
little  reft  is  fufficient. 

As  to  the  bad  confequences  derived  from 
esceffive  drinking,  befides  filling  the  blood 
with  bloated  and  vicious  humours,  and  de- 
bauching the  purity  of  the  mind,  as  in  the 
cafe  ■  of  intemperate  eating,  it  is  attended 
with  this  peculiar  evil,  the  lofs  of  our 
fcnfes.  Hence  follow  frequent  inconveni- 
ences and  mortifications.  We  expofe  our 
follies — we  betray  our  fecrets — we  are  often 
impofed  upon — we  quarrel  with  our  friends 
• — we  lay  ourfelves  open  to  our  enemies; 
and,  in  fhort,  make  ourfelves  the  objedls  of 
contempt,  and  the  topics  of  ridicule  to  all 
our  acquaintance. — Nor  is  it  only  the  ad  of 
intoxication  which  deprives  us  of  our  reafon 
during  the  prevalence  of  it ;  the  habit  of 
drunkennefs  foon  befots  and  impairs  the 
underftanding,  and  renders  us  at  all  times 
lefs  fit  for  the  offices  of  life. 

We  are  next  injoined  "  to  keep  our 
bodies  in  chaftity, "    "  Flee youthfullufts," 


fays  the  apoftle,  "  which  war  againft  thcT 
foul."  And  there  is  furely  nothing  which 
carries  on  a  war  againft  the  foul  more  fuc- 
ccfsfully.  Wherever  we  have  a  catalogue 
in  fcripture  (and  we  have  many  fuch  cata- 
logues) of  thofe  fins  which  in  a  peculiar 
manner  debauch  the  mind,  thefe  youthful 
lufts  have  always,  under  fome  denomination, 

a  place  among  them. To  keep  ourfelves 

free  from  all  contagion  of  this  kind,  let  us 
endeavour  to  preferve  a  purity  in  our 
thoughts — our  words — and  our  adions. 

Firft,  let  us  preferve  a  purity  in  our 
thouglits.  Thefe  dark  receffes,  which  the 
eye  of  the  world  cannot  reach,  are  the  re-  • 
ceptacles  of  thefe  youthful  lufts.  Here  they 
find  their  firft  encouragement.  The  en- 
trance of  fuch  impure  ideas  perhaps  we  can- 
not always  prevent.  We  may  always  how- 
ever prevent  cherifhing  them;  we  may 
always  prevent  thetr  making  an  imprefTion 
upon  us :  the  devil  may  be  caft  out  as  foca 
as  difcDvered. 

Let  us  always  keep  in  mind,  that  even 
into  thefe  dark  abodes  the  eye  of  Heaven 
can  penetrate :  that  every-  thought  of  our 
hearts  is  open  to  that  God,  before  whom 
we  muft  one  day  ftand ;  and  that  however 
fecretly  we  may  indulge  thefe  impure  ideas, 
at  the  great  day  of  account  they  will  cer- 
tainly appear  in  an  awful  detail  agiinft  us. 

Let  us  remember  again,  that  if  oar  bodies 
be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  our 
minds  are  the  very  fanduaries  of  thofe 
temples :  and  if  there  be  any  weight  in  the 
apoftle's  argument  againft  polluting  our 
bodies,  it  urges  v/ith  double  force  againft 
polluting  our  mands. 

But,  above  all  other  confiderations,  it 
behoves  us  m.oft  to  keep  our  thoughts  pure, 
becaufe  they  are  the  fountains  from  which 
our  words  and  adions  flow.  "  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  fpeaketh." 
Obfcene  words  and  adions  are  only  bad 
thou^'hts  matured,  and  fpring  as  naturally 
from  them  as  the  plant  from  its  feed.  It  is 
the  fame  vicious  depravity  carried  a  ftep 
farther;  and  only  Ihews  a  more  confirmed 
and  a  more  mifchievous  degree  of  guilt. 
While  we  keep  our  impurities  in  our 
thoughts,  they  debauch  only  ourfelves :  bad 
enough,  it  is  true.  But  when  we  proceed 
to  words  and  adions,  we  let  our  impurities 
loofe :  we  fpread  the  contagion,  and  be- 
come the  corrupters  of  others. 


*  Ubive 

Accedant  anni,  et  tradari  mollius  astas 
Imbecilla  volst. 
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Let  it  beourfirft  care,  therefore,  to  keep 
our  thoughts  pure.  If  we  do  this,  our 
words  and  actions  will  be  pure  of  courfe. 
And  that  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
do  it,  let  us  ufe  fuch  helps  as  reafon  and 
religion  prefcribe.  Let  us  avoid  all  com- 
pany, and  all  books,  that  have  a  tendency 
to  corrupt  our  minds ;  and  every  thing  that 
can  inflame  our  paffions.  He  who  allows 
himfelf  in  thefe  things,  holds  a  parley  with 
vice ;  which  will  infallibly  debauch  him  in 
the  end,  if  he  do  not  take  the  alarm  in 
time,  and  break  off  fuch  dalliance. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  our  particular 
care,  and  that  is,  never  to  be  unemployed. 
Ingenious  amufements  are  of  great  ufe  in 
filling  up  the  vacuities  of  our  time.  Idle 
we  fhould  never  be.  A  vacant  mind  is  an 
invitation  to  vice.  Gilpin. 

§   170.     On  coveting  and  dejiring  other  men  s 

■  goods. 

We  are  forbidden,  next,  "  to  covet,  or 
deiire  other  men's  goods." 

There  are  two  great  paths  of  vice,  into 
which  bad  men  commonly  fcrike ;  that  of 
unlawful  pleafure,  and  rhat  of  unlawful 
gain. — The  path  of  unlawful  pleafure  ^v■e 
have  juft  examined ;  and  ha\'e  feen  the 
danger  of  obeying  the  headflrong  impulfe  of 
our  appetites.— We  ha\e  confidered  alfo  an 
immoderate  love  of  gain,  and  ha\e  feen 
difhonefty  and  fraud  in  a  variety  of  fiiapes. 
But  we  have  yet  viewed  them  only  as  tliey 
relate  to  fociety.  We  have  viewed  only  the 
outward  aftion.  The  rule  before  us,  '*  We 
muii:  not  covet,  nor  defire  other  men's 
goods,"  comes  a  ftep  nearer  home,  and 
confiders  the  motive  which  governs  the 
aftion. 

Covetoufnefs,  or  the  love  of  monev,  is 
called  in  fcripture  "  the  root  of  all  evil;" 
and  it  is  called  fo  for  two  reafons ;  becaufe 
it  makes  us  wicked,  and  becaufe  it  makes 
us  miferable. 

Firft,  it  makes  us  wicked.  When  it 
cnce  gets  poffefTion  of  the  heart,  it  will  let 
no  good  principle  flourifh  near  it.  Moft 
vices  have  their  fits ;  and  when  the  violence 
of  the  paffion  is  fpent,  there  is  fome  interval 
of  calm.  The  vicious  appetite  cannot  al- 
ways run  riot.  It  is  fatigued  at  leaft  by  its 
own  impetuofity  :  and  it  is  poffible,  that  in 
this  moment  of  tranquillity,  awhifper  from 
Tirtue  may  be  heard.     But  in  avarice,  there 


is  rarely  intermiffion.  It  hangs  like  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  foul,  always  pulling  it  to 
earth.  We  might  as  well  expedl  to  fee  a 
plant  grow  upon  a  flint,  as  a  virtue  in  the 
heart  of  a  mifer. 

It  makes  us  miferable  as  well  as  wicked. 
The  cares  and  the  fears  of  avarice  are  pro- 
verbial ;  and  it  muft  needs  be,  that  he,  who 
depends  for  happinefs  on  what  is  liable  to  a 
thoufand  accidents,  muft  of  courfe  feel  as 
many  diftreffes,  and  almoft  as  many  difap- 
pointments.  The  good  man  depends  for 
happinefs  on  fomething  more  permanent; 
and  if  his  worldly  affairs  go  ill,  liis  great 
dependance  is  ftill  left*.  But  as  wealth  is 
the  god  which  the  covetous  man  worfhips 
(for  *'  covetoufnefs,"  we  are  told,  **  is 
idolatry,")  a  difappo'.ntinent  here  is  a  dif- 
appointment  indeed.  Be  he  ever  fo  prof- 
peroui,  his  v/ealth  cannot  fecure  himagainft 
the  evils  of  morrality ;  againft  that  time, 
when  he  muft  give  up  all  he  values ;  when 
his  bargains  ol  advantage  will  be  over,  and 
nothing  left  but  tears  and  defpair. 

But  even  a  defiring  frame  of  mind, 
though  it  be  not  carried  to  fuch  a  length, 
is  always  produ<ftive  of  miffry.  It  cannof 
be  otherwife.  While  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to 
be  continually  in  queft  of  what  we  have  not, 
it  is  impoffible  that  we  Ihould  be  happy 
with  what  we  have.  In  a  word,  to  abridge 
our  wants  as  much  as  poffible,  not  to  in- 
creafe  theni,  is  the  truelt  happinefs. 

We  are  much  miftaken,  however,  if  we 
tltink  the  man  who  hoards  up  his  money  is 
the  only  covetous  man.  fhe  prodigal, 
though  he  differ  in  his  end,  may  be  as  ava- 
ricious in  his  means +.  The  former  denies 
himfelf  every  comfort ;  the  latter  grafps  at 
every  pleafure.  Both  charafters  are  equally 
bad  in  different  extremes.  The  mifer  is 
more  deteftable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  be- 
caufe he  enters  into  none  of  its  joys  ;  but  it 
is  a  queftion,  which  is  more  wretched  in 
himfelf,  or  more  pernicious  to  fociety. 

As  covetoufnefs  is  efteemed  the  vice  of 
age,  every  appearance  of  it  among  young 
perfons  ought  particularly  to  be  difcouraged  j 
becaufe  if  it  gets  ground  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, nobody  can  tell  how  far  it  may  not 
afterwards  proceed.  And  ytiy  on  the  other 
fide,  there  may  be  gyeat  danger  of  encou- 
raging the  oppofite  extreme.  As  it  is  cer- 
tainly right,  under  proper  reftridlions,  both 
to   fave  our  money,    and  to  fpend  it,    it 


*  Saevlat,  atque  novos  moveat  fortuna  tumultus ; 

Quantum  hinc  imminuet  ? HoR,  Sat. 
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would  be  highly  ufeml  to  fix  the  due  bounds 
on  each  fide.  But  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  raife  thefe  nice  limits  between  ex- 
tremes. Every  man's  cafe,  in  a  thoufand 
circumftances,  differs  from  his  neighbour's  : 
and  as  no  rule  can  be  fixed  for  all,  every 
man  of  courfe,  in  thefe  difquifitions,  muft 
be  left  to  his  own  confcience.  We  are  in- 
deed very  ready  to  give  our  opinions  how 
others  ought  to  aft.  We  can  adjuft  with 
great  nicety  what  is  proper  for  them  to  do  ; 
and  point  out  their  miftakes  with  much  pre- 
cifion ;  while  nothing  is  neceffary  to  us,  but 
to  ad  as  properly  as  we  can  ourfeives ;  ob- 
ferving  as  juft  a  mean  as  poffible  between 
prodigality  and  avarice;  and  applying,  in 
all  our  difficulties,  to  the  word  of  God, 
where  thefe  great  landmarks  of  morality  are 
the  moft  accurately  fixed. 

We  have  now  taken  a  view  of  what  is 
prohibited  in  our  commerce  with  mankind  : 
let  us  next  fee  v/hat  is  enjoined.  .  (We  are 
iHll  proceeding  with  thofe  duties  which  we 
owe  to  ourfelves).  Inftead  of  fpending  our 
fortune  therefore  in  unlawful  pleafure,  or 
increafing  it  by  unlawful  gain ;  we  sre  re- 
quired "  to  learn,  and  labour  truly  (that  is 
honeftly)  to  get  our  owm  living,  and  to  do 
our  duty  in  that  ftit^  of  life,  unto  which  it 
Iball  pleafe  God  to  call  us." — Thefe  words 
will  be  fufficiently  explained  by  confidcring, 
firft,  that  we  all  have  fome  ftation  in  life — 
fome  particular  duties  to  difcharge ;  and  fe- 
condly,  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  dii- 
charge  them. 

Firft,  that  man  was  not  born  to  be  idle, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  aflive  fpirit  that 
appears  in  every  part  of  nature.  Every 
thing  is  alive;  every  thing  contributes  to 
the  general  good  :  even  the  very  inanimate 
parts  of  the  creation,  plants,  ftones,  metals, 
cannot  be  called  totally  inadlive,  but  bear 
their  part  likewife  in  the  general  ufefulnefs. 
If  then  every  part,  even  of  inanimate  na- 
ture, be  thus  employed,  furely  we  cannot 
fuppofe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  that  man,  who  is  the  moft  capable 
of  employing  himfelf  properly,  Ihould  be 
the  only  creature  without  employment. 

Again,  that  man  was  born  for  aftive  life, 
is  plain  from  the  neceffity  of  labour.  If  it 
had  not  been  neceffary,  God  would  not  ori- 
ginally have  impofed  it.  But  without  it, 
the  body  would  become  enervated,  and  the 
mind  corrupted.  Idlenefs,  therefore,  is 
juftly  efteemed  the  origin  both  of  difcafe 
and  vice.  So  that  if  labour  and  employ- 
ment, either  of  body  or  mind,  had  no  ufe, 
but  what  refpefted  ourfelves,  they   would 


be  highly  proper:  but  they  have  farther 

ufe. 

The  neceffity  of  them  is  plain,  from  the 
want  that  all  men  have  of  the  affiftance  of 
others.  If  fo,  this  affiftance  ftiould  be  mu- 
tual ;  every  man  (hould  contribute  his  part. 
We  have  already  feen,  that  it  is  proper  there 
fhould  be  different  ftations  in  'the  world — 
that  fome  fhould  be  placed  high  in  life,  and 
others  low.  The  loweft,  we  know,  cannot 
be  exempt  from  labour;  and  the  higheft 
ought  not :  tliough  their  labour,  according 
to  their  ftation,  will  be  of  a  different  kind. 
Some,  we  fee,  "  muft  labour  (as  the  cate- 
chifm  phrafes  it)  to  get  their  own  living ; 
and  others  fhould  do  their  duty  in  that  ftate 
of  life,  whatever  that  ftate  is,  unto  which 
it  hath  pleafed  God  to  call  them."  All  ar^ 
affifted :  all  fhould  affift.  God  diftributes, 
we  read,  various  talents  among  men ;  to 
fome  he  gives  five  talents,  to  others  two,  and 
to  others  one:  but  it  is  expedled,  we  find, 
that  notwithftanding  this  inequality,  each 
fhould  employ  the  talent  that  is  given  to  the 
beft  advantage :  and  he  who  received  five 
talents  was  under  the  fame  obligation  of 
im.proving  them,  as  he  who  had  received 
only  one ;  and  would,  if  he  had  hid  his  ta- 
lents in  the  earth,  have  been  punilhed,  in 
proportion  to  the  abufe.  Every  man,  even 
in  the  higheft  ftation,  may  find  a  proper 
employment,  both  for  his  time  and  fortune, 
if  he  pleafe  :  and  he  may  affure  himfelf  that 
God,  by  placing  him  in  that  ftation,  never 
meant  to  exempt  him  from  the  common  obli- 
gations of  fociety,  and  give  him  a  licence 
to  fpend  his  life  in  eafe  and  pleafure.  God 
meant  affuredly,  that  he  fhouldbcar  his  part 
in  the  general  commerce  of  life-^that  he 
fhould  confidcr  himfelf  not  as  an  individual, 
but  as  a  member  of  the  community ;  the 
iuterefts  of  which  he  is  under  an  obligation 
to  fupport  with  all  his  power ;— and  that 
his  elevated  ftation  gives  him  no  other  pre, 
eminence  than  that  of  being  the  more  exjten- 
fively  ufeful. 

Having  thus  feen,  that  we  have  all  fome 
ftation  in  life  to  fupport— fome  particular 
duties  to  difcharge ;  let  us  now  fee  in  what 
manner  v/e  ought  to  difcharge  them. 

We  have  an  eafy  rule  given  us  in  fc rip, 
ture  on  this  head  ;  that  all  our  duties  in  life 
fhould  be  performed  "  as  to  the  Lord,  and 
not  unto  man:"  that  is,  we fliould  confider 
our  ftations  in  life  as  trufts  repofed  in  us  by 
our  Maker;  and  as  fuch  ftiould  difcharge 
the  duties  of  them.  What,  though  no 
worldly  truft  be  repofed?  What,  though  we 
are  accountable  to  nobody  upon  earth  ?  Can 
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we  therefore  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  reality  lefs 
accountable  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  that  God, 
for  no  reafon  that  we  can  divine,  has  fmgled 
us  out,  and  given  us  a  large  porportion  of 
the  things  of  this  world  (while  others  around 
us  are  in  need)  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
fquander  it  away  upon  ourfelves  ?  To  God 
undoubtedly  we  are  accountable  for  every 
blefiing  we  enjoy.  What  mean,  in  fcrip- 
ture,  the  talents  given,  and  the  ufe  affigned  ; 
but  the  confcientious  difcharge  of  the  duties 
of  life,  according  to  the  advantages,  with 
which  they  are  attended  ? 

It  matters  not  whether  thefe  advantages  be 
an  inheritance,  or  an  acquifition :  Hill  they 
are  the  gift  of  God.  Agreeably  to  their 
rank  in  life,  it  is  true,  all  men  fhould  live  : 
human  diftinclions  require  it ;  and  in  doing 
this  properly,  every  one  around  will  be  be- 
nefited. Utility  fnould  be  confidered  in  all 
our  expences.  Even  the  very  amufements 
of  a  man  of  fortune  fhould  be  founded  in  it. 
In  fhort,  it  is  the  conftant  injundion  of 
fcripture,  in  whatever  .ftation  we  are  placed, 
to  confider  ourfelves  as  God's  fervants,  and 
as  acting  immediately  under  his  eye,  not 
expefting  oar  reward  among  men,  but  from 
our  great  Matter  who  is  in  heaven.  This 
fanftifies,  in  a  manner,  all  our  aftions :  it 
places  the  little  difficulties  of  our  ftation  in 
the  light  of  God's  appointments ;  and  turns 
the  molt  common  duties  of  life  into  afts  of 
religion.  Gilpin. 

§171.  On  the  Sacrament  of  Baptijm. 
The  facrament  of  baptifm  is  next  con- 
fidered ;  in  which,  if  we  conlidcr  the  in- 
ward grace,  we  fliall  fee  how  aptly  the  fign 
reprefents  it. — The  inward  grace,  or  thing 
fignified,  we  are  told,  is  •'  a  death  unto 
lin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteoufnefs :" 
by  which  is  meant  that  great  renovation  of 
nature,  that  purity  of  heart,  which  the 
chriftian  religion  is  intended  to  produce. 
And  furely  there  cannot  be  a  more  figni- 
ficant  fign  of  this  than  water,  on  account  of 
its  cleanfing  nature.  As  water  refrefhes  the 
body,  and  purifies  it  from  all  contracted  filth ; 
it  aptly  reprefents  that  renovation  of  nature, 
which  cleanfes  the  foul  from  the  impurities 
of  fin.  Water  indeed,  among  the  ancients, 
was  more  adapted  to  the  thing  fignified,  than 
it  is^at  prefent  among  us.  They  ufed  im- 
merfion  in  baptifing  :  fo  that  the  child  be- 
ing dipped  into  the  water,  and  raifed  out 


again,  baptifm  with  them  was  more  figni- 
ficant  of  a  new  birth  unto  righteoufnefs. 
But  though  we,  in  thefe  colder  climates, 
think  iramerfion  an  unfafe  pradice  ;  yet  the 
original  meaning  is  ftill  fuppofed. 
,  It  is  next  afked.  What  is  required  of 
thofe  who  are  baptifed  ?  To  this  we  anfwer, 
"  P>.epentance,  wliereby  they  forfalce  fm; 
and  faith,  whereby  they  fledfaflly  believe 
the  promifes  of  God,  made  to  them  in  that 
facrament." 

The  primitive  church  was  extremely  ftridt 
on  this  head.  In  thofe  times,  beforcchrif- 
tianity  was  eflabliflied,  when  adults  offered 
themfelves  to  baptifm,  no  one  was  admitted, 
till  he  had  given  a  very  fatisfaftory  evi- 
dence of  his  repentance ;  and  till,  on  good 
grounds,  he  could  profefs  his  faith  in 
Chrifl :  and  it  was  aftervvards  expefted  from 
him,  that  he  fhould  prove  his  faith  and  re- 
pentance, by  a  regular  obedience  during  the; 
future  part  of  his  life. 

If  faith  and  repentance  are  expefted  at 
baptifm;  it  is  a  very  natural  queftion.  Why 
then  are  infants  baptifed,  when,  by  reafon 
of  their  tender  age,  they  can  give  no  evi- 
dence of  either  ? 

W^hether  infants  lliould  be  admitted  to 
baptifm,  or  whether  that  facrament  fhould 
be  deferred  till  years  of  diicretion  ;  is  a 
queflion  in  the  chriftian  church,  which  hath 
been  agitated  with  fome  animofity.  Our 
church  by  no  means  looks  upon  baptifm  as 
neceiTary  to  the  infant's  fahation*.  No 
man  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of  chrif- 
tianity  can  conceive,  that  God  will  leave 
the  fahation  of  fb  many  innocent  fouls  in 
the  hands  of  ethers.  But  the  praftice  is 
confideied  as  founded  upon  the  ufage  of  the 
earliefl  times  :  and  the  church  obferving, 
that  cirtumcifion  was  the  introdudory  rite 
to  the  Jevvifli  covenajit ;  and  that  baptifm 
was  intended  to  fucceed  circumcifion ;  it 
naturally  fuppofes,  that  baptifm  fliould  be 
adminifkred  to  infants,  as  circumcifion  was. 
The  church,  however,-  in  this  cafe,  hath  . 
provided  fponfors,  who  make  a  profefTion  of 
obedience  in  the  child's  name.  ■  But  the  na- 
ture and  office  of  this  proxy  hath  been  al- 
ready examined,  under  the  head  of  our  bap- 
tifmalvow.  Gilpin, 

§    172.      On   the    Sacrament    of  the    Lord's 
Supper. 
The  firfl  queflion  is  an  enquiry  into  the 


_  The  catechifm  aflerts,  the  facraments  to  be  only  generally  neceffary  to  falvation,  excepting  par- 
ticular cafes.  Where  the  ufe  of  them  is  intentionally  rejefted,  it  is  certainly  criminal.— The  Quakers 
indeed  rejeft  them  on  principle :  but  though  we  may  wonder  both  at  their  logic  and  divinity,  we 
toculd  be  forry  to  include  them  in  an  anathema. 

original 
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original  of  the  inftitution :  **  Why  was 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  or- 
dained ?" 

It  was  ordained,  we  are  informed, — 
*•  for  the  continual  remembrance  of  the  fa- 
crifice  of  the  death  of  Chriit;  and  of  the 
benefits  which  we  receive  thereby." 

In  examining  a  facrament  in  general,  we 
have  already  feen,  that  both  baptifm,  and 
the  Lord's  fupper,  were  originally  inftituted 
as  the  "  means  of  receiving  the  grace  of 
God  ;  and  as  pledges  to  affure  us  thereof." 

But  beiides  thefe  primary  ends,  they  have 
each  a  fecondary  one ;  in  reprefenting  the 
two  moll  important  truths  of  religion ;  which 
gives  them  more  force  and  influence.  Bap- 
tifm, we  have  feen,  reprefents  that  renova- 
tion of  our  fmful  nature,  which  the  gofpel 
was  intended  to  introduce  :  and  the  peculiar 
end,  which  the  Lord's  fupper  had  in  view, 
was  the  facrifice  of  the  death  of  Chrill ;  with 
all  the  benefits  which  arife  from  it — the  re- 
miffion  of  our  fins — and  the  reconciliation  of 
the  world  to  God.  "  This  do,"  faid  our 
Saviour,  (alluding  to  the  paflbver,  which 
the  Lord's  fupper  was  defigned  to  fiiperfede) 
not  as  hitherto,  in  memory  of  your  deli- 
verance from  Egypt ;  but  in  memory  of  that 
greater  deliverance,  of  which  the  other  was 
only  a  type :  "  Do  it  in  remembrance  of 
me." 

The  outward  part,  or  fign  of  the  Lord's 
fupper,  is  "  bread  and  wine" — the  things 
iignified  are  the  "  body  and  blood  of  Chrift." 
■ — In  examining  the  facrament  of  baptifm, 
I  endeavoured  to  Ihew,  how  very  apt  a  fym- 
bol  water  is  in  ihat  ceremony.  Bread  and 
wine  alfo  are  fymbols  equally  apt  in  repre- 
fenting the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift:  and 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  particular  fymbols,  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  our  Saviour  had 
an  eye  to  the  Jewifh  paffover;  in  which  it 
was  a  cullom  to  drink  wine,  and  to  eat 
bread.  He  might  have  inftituted  any  other 
apt  fymbols  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  but  it 
was  his  ufual  praftice,  through  the  whole 
fyftem  of  his  inftitution,  to  make  it,  in  every 
part,  as  familiar  as  polTible :  and  for  this 
reafon  he  feems  to  have  chofen  fuch  fymbols 
as  were  then  in  ufe ;  that  he  might  give  as 
little  cifence  as  pofiible  in  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. 

As  our  Saviour,  in  the  inftitution  of  his 
fupper,  ordered  both  the  bread  and  the 
wine  to  be  received  ;  it  is  certainly  a  great 
erit)r  in  papifts,  to  deny  the  cup  to  the  laity. 
They  fay,  indeed,  that,  as  both  flefti  and 
bleed  are  united  in  the  fubftance  of  the  hu- 
man body  J  {o  are  they  in  the  facraraental 


bread;  which,  according  to  them.  Is  changed, 
or,  as  they  phrafe  it,  tranfubftantiated  into 
the  real  body  of  Chrift.  If  they  have  no 
other  reafon,  why  do  they  adminifter  wine 
to  the  clergy  ?  The  clergy  might  participate 
equally  of  both  in  the  bread. — But  the  plain 
truth  is,  they  are  defirous,  by  this  inven- 
tion, to  add  an  air  of  myftery'to  the  facra- 
ment, and  a  fuperftitious  reverence  to  the 
prieft,  as  if  he,  being  endowed  with  fome 
peculiar  holinefs,  might  be  allowed  the  ufe 
ofboth. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the 
catechifm,  which  ftiould  not  be  paffed  over. 
We  are  told,  that  "  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift  are  verily  and  indeed  taken,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  fupper.'* 
This  expreffion  founds  very  like  the  popifh 
doftrine,  juft  mentioned,  of  tranfubflan^ja- 
tion.  The  true  {enfc  of  the  words  undoubt- 
edly is,  that  the  faithful  believer  only,  ve- 
rily and  indeed  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
facrament;  but  the  expreflion  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  inaccurate,  as  it  is  capable  of 
an  interpretation  fo  entirely  oppofite  to  that 
which  the  church  of  England  hath  always 
profefTed. — I  would  not  willingly  fuppofe, 
as  fome  have  done,  that  the  compilers  of  the 
catechifm  meant  to  manage  the  aifair  of 
tranfubftantiation  with  the  papifts.  It  is  one 
thing  to  (hew  a  liberality  of  fentiment  in , 
matters  of  indifference ;  and  another  to  fpeak 
timidly  and  ambiguoufly,  where  effentials 
are  concerned. 

It  is  next  aficed.  What  benefits  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord's  fupper  ?  To  which  it 
is  anfwered,  "  The  ftrengthening  and  re- 
frefhing  of  our  fouls  by  the  body  and  blood 
of  Chrift,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the  bread 
and  wine."  As  our  bodies  are  ttrengthened 
and  refrefhed,  in  a  natural  way,  by  bread 
and  wine  ;  fo  fhould  our  fouls  be,  in  a  fpi- 
ritual  way,  by  a  devout  commernoration  of 
the  pafiion  of  Chrift.  By  gratefully  remem- 
bering what  he  fuftered  for  us,  we  ft^.ould 
be  excited  to  a  greater  abhorrence  of  fin, 
which  was  the  caufe  of  his  fufferings.  Every 
time  we  partake  of  this  facrament,  like 
faithful  foldiers,  we  take  a  frefh  oath  to  our 
leader;  and  Ihould  be  animated  anew,  by 
his  example,  to  perfevere  in.  the  fpiritual 
confliifi:  in  which,  under  him,  we  are  en- 
gaged. 

It  is  laftly  a{ked,  "  What  is  required  of 
them  who  come  to  the  Lord's  fupper  ?"  To 
which  v.'e  anfwer,  "  That  we  Ihould  exa- 
mine ourfelves,  whether  we  repent  us  truly 
of  our  former  fins — ftedfaftly  purpofing  to 
lead  a  new  life — have  a  lively  faith  in  God 'a 
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mercy  through  Chrift — ^wkh  a  thankful  ra- 
membrance  of  his  death ;  and  to  be  in  cha- 
rity with  all  men." 

Ttet  pious  frame  of  mind  is  here,  m 
verv  few  words,  pointed  out,  which  a 
chrliliim  ought  to  cheriih  and  cultivate  in 
hirafelf  at  all  times ;  but  efpecially,  upon 
the  performance  of  any  foleran  aft  of  reli- 
gion. Very  little  indeed  is  faid  in  fcripture, 
of  any  particular  frame  of  mind,  which 
fhould  accompany  the  perfcrmance  of  this 
duty ;  but  it  may  eafily  be  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  tlie  duty  itfelt. 

In  the  firft  place,  "  we  ihoald  repent  m 
truly  of  our  former  fins;  lledfailly  pur- 
pofing  to  lead  a  new  life."  He  who  per- 
forms a  religious  exercife,  without  temg 
ctrneft  in  this  point;  adds  only  a  phari- 
falcal  hypocrify  to  his  other  fms.  Unlefs 
he  ferioully  refolve  to  lead  a  good  life,  he 
had  better  be  all  of  a  piece ;  and  not  pre- 
tend, by  receiving  the  facranient,  to  a  piety 
which  he  does  not  feel. 

Thefe  "  rtedfaft  purpofes  of  leading  a  new 
life,"  form  a  very  liecoming  exercife  to 
chriftians.  The  lives  even  of  the  bcft  of 
men  afford  only  a  mortifying  rctrofped. 
Though  they  may  have  conquered  fome  of 
their  worit  propenfities ;  yet  the  triumphs  of 
lin  over  thern,  at  the  various  periods  of  their 
Jives,  will  always  be  remembered  with  for- 
low  ;  and  may  always  be  remembered  with 
advantage;  keeping  them  on  their  guard  for 
the  future,  and  ftrengthening  them  more 
and  more  in  all  their  good  refolutions  of 
obedience.— rAnd  when  can  thefe  medita- 
tions arife  more  properly,  than  when  v^'c 
are  performing  a  rite,  inftituted  on  purpofe 
to  commemorate  the  great  atonement  for 
fm  ? 

To  our  repentance,  and  refolutions  of 
obediaice,  we  are  required  to  add  "  a 
lively  faith  in  God's  mercy  through  Chrift  ; 
vvith  a  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death." 
M'e  Ihould  imprefs  ourfelves  with  the  deepeft 
fenfe  of  humility — totally  rejeding  every 
idea  of  our  own  merit — hoping  for  God's 
favour  only  through  the  merits  of  our  great 
Redeemer — and  with  hearts  full  of  grati- 
tude, trulling  only  to  his  all-fufficient  fa- 
criiice, 

Laftly,  we  are  required,  at  the  celebration 
of  this  great  rite,  to  be  '♦  in  charity  with 
all  men."  It  commemorates  thegreateft  in- 
ftance  of  love  that  can  be  conceived ;  and 
Ihould  therefore  raife  in  us  correfpondent 
affedions.  It  fhould  excite  in  us  that  con- 
ftant  flow  cf  benevolence,  in  which  the  fpi- 
lit  of  religion  confif^s;  and  without  which 
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indeed  we  can  have  no  religion  at  all.  Love 
is  the  very  diftinguifliing  badge  of  chrif- 
tianity  :  ♦'  By  this,*'  faid  our  great  Matter, 
*'  fhall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dif- 
ciplcs." 

One  fpecies  of  charity  fliould,  at  this 
time,  never  be  forgotten ;  and  that  is,  the 
forgivenefs  of  others.  No  acceptable  gift 
can  be  offered  at  this  altar,  but  in  the  fpirit 
of  reconciliation. — Pfence  it  was,  that  the 
ancient  chriflians  inftituted,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  fupper,  what  they  called 
love-feafts.  They  thought,  they  could  not 
give  a  better  inftance  of  their  being  in  per- 
fed  charity  with  each  other,  than  by  joining 
all  ranks  together  in  one  common  meal.— 
By  degrees,  indeed,  this  wellmcant  cnftoia 
degenerated ;  and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
obferve  here,  that  the  paffages*  in  which 
thefe  enormities  are  rebuked,  have  Iseen  va- 
riouily  mifconftrued ;  and  have  frightened 
many  well  meaning  perfons  from  the  facra- 
ment.  Whereas  what  the  aooftle  here  fays, 
hath  no  other  relation  to  this  rite,  than  as 
it  was  attended  by  a  particular  abufe  in  re- 
ceiving it ;  and  as  this  is  a  mode  of  abufe 
which  doth  not  now  exiil,  the  apoflle's  re- 
proof feems  not  to  aifed  the  chriflians  of 
this  age. 

What  the  primary,  and  what  the  fecon- 
dary  ends  in  the  two  facraments  were,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain.  But  there 
might  be  others. 

God  might  intend  them  as  trials  of  our 
faith.  The  divine  truths  of  the  gofpelfpeak 
for  themfelves:  but  the  performance  of  a 
pofitive  duty  rcib  only  on  faith. 

Thefe  inftitutions  are  alfo  ftrong  argu- 
ments for  the  truth  of  chrilKanity.  We 
trace  the  obfervance  of  them  into  the  very 
earlielt  times  of  the  gofpel.  We  can  trace 
no  other  origin  than  what  the  fcriptures 
give  US.  Thefe  rites  therefore  greatly  tend 
to  corroborate  the  fcriptures. 

God  alfo,  who  knows  what  is  in  man, 
might  condefcend  fo  far  to  his  weaknefs,  as 
to  give  him  thefe  external  badges  of  religion, 
to  keep  the  fpirit  of  it  more  alive.  And  it 
is  indeed  probable,  that  nothing  has  contri- 
buted more  than  thefe  ceremonies  to  preferve 
a  fenfe  of  religion  among  mankind.  It  is  a 
melancholy  proof  of  this,  that  no  conten- 
tions in  the  chriflian  church  have  been  more 
violent,  nor  carried  on  with  more  acrimony, 
and  unchriftian  zeal,  than  the  contentions 
about  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper;  as  if 
the  very  elTence  of  religion  confiiled  in  this 

*  See  I  Cor.  xu 
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or  that  mode  of  obferving  thefe  rites. — But 
this  is  the  abufe  of  them. 

Let  us  be  better  taught :  let  us  receive 
thefe  facraments,  for  the  gracious  purpofes 
for  which  our  Lord  injoined  thein,  with 
gratitude,  and  with  reverence.  But  let  us 
not  lay  a  greater  ftrefs  upon  them  than  our 
Lord  intended.  Heaven,  we  doubt  not, 
may  be  gained,  when  there  have  been  the 
means  of  receiving  neither  the  one  facra- 
ment  nor  the  other.  But  unlefs  our  affec- 
tions are  right,  and  our  lives  anfwerable  to 
them,  we  can  never  pleafe  God,  though  we 
perform  the  externals  of  religion  with  ever 
fo  much  exaftnefs.  We  may  err  in  our 
notions  about  the  facraments :  the  world 
has  long  been  divided  on  thefe  fubjefts  ;  and 
a  gracious  God,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
pardon  our  errors.  But  in  matters  of  prac- 
tice we  have  no  apology  for  error.  The 
great  lines  of  our  duty  are  drawn  fo  ftrong, 
that  a  deviation  here  is  not  error,  but  guilt. 

Let  us  then,  to  conclude  from  the  whole, 
make  it  our  principal  care  to  purify  our 
hearts  in  the  fight  of  God.  Let  us  befeech 
him  to  increafe  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  within  us,  tTiat  our  faith  may  be  of 
that  kind  "  which  worketh  by  love  ;"  that 
all  our  aiTcclions,  and  from  them  our  ac- 
tions, may  flow  in  a  fteady  courfe  of  obe- 
dience ;  that  each  day  may  correft  the  laft 
by  a  fincere  repentance  of  our  miitakes  in 
life ;  and  that  we  may  continue  gradually 
to  approach  nearer  the  idea  of  chriitian  per- 
feftion.  Let  us  do  this,  difclaiming,  after 
all,  any  merits  of  our  own ;  and  not  trufl:- 
ing  in  outward  obfervances  ;  but  trufting 
in  the  merits  of  Chrift  to  make  up  our  de- 
ficiencies ;  and  we  need  not  fear  cur  accept- 
ance with  God.  Gilpin. 

§    173.    On    confirmation. 
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Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  the^n,  mid  they 
received  the  Holy  Ghojl. 

The  hlftory,  to  which  thefe  words  be- 
long, is  this.  Philip  the  deacon,  ordained 
at  the  fame  tim.e  with  St.  Stephen,  had  con- 
verted and  baptized  the  people  pf  Samaria  ; 
which  the  apoltles  at  Jerufalem  hearing,  f?nt 
down  to  them  Peter  and  John,  two  of  their 
own  body  ;  who,  by  prayer,  accompanied 
with  impoficion  of  hands, ^obtained  for  them 
a  greater  degree  than  they  had  yet  received, 
of  the  facred  influences  of  the  Divine  Spi- 
rit, which  undoubtedly  was  done  on  their 
fignifying  in  fome  manner,  fo  as  to  be  un- 


derftood,  their  adherence  to  the  engage- 
ment into  which  they  had  entered  at  their 
baptifm. 

From  this  and  the  like  inftances  of  the 
praftice  of  the  apoftles,  is  derived,  what 
bifhops,  their  fuccefiTors,  though  every  way 
beyond  comparifon  inferior  to  them,  have 
pradifed  ever  fmce,  and  which  we  now  call 
confirmation.  Preaching  was  common  to 
all  ranks  of  minifters :  baptizing  was  per- 
formed ufually  by  the  lower  rank  :  but, 
perhaps  to  maintain  a  due  fubordination,  it 
was  referved  to  the  higheft,  by  prayer  and 
laying  on  of  hands  to  communicate  further 
meafures  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  It  was  indeed 
peculiar  to  the  apoitles,  that  on  their  inter- 
ceffion  his  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
gifts  were  beftowed  :  which  continued  in 
the  church  no  longer,  than  the  need  of  them 
did  ;  nor  can  we  fuppofe,  that  all  were  par- 
takers of  them.  But  unqueftionably  by  their 
petitions  they  procured,  for  every  fincere 
convert,  a  much  more  valuable,  though  lefs 
remarkable  bleffmg,  of  univerfal  and  per- 
petual nece/Tity,  his  ordinary  and  faving 
graces. 

For  thefe  therefore,  after  their  example,  ■ 
trufl:ing  that  God  will  have  regard,  not  to 
our  unworthinefs,  but  to  the  purpofes  of 
mercy  which  he  hath  appointed  us  to  ferve, 
we  intercede  now,  when  perfons  take  upon 
themfdves  the  vow  of  their  baptifm.  For 
this  good  end  being  now  com.eamongftyou, 
though  I  doubt  not  but  your  minifters  have 
given  you  proper  inftrudions  on  the  occa- 
fion  ;  yet  I  amdefirous  of  adding  fomewhat 
further,  which  may  not  only  acquaint  more 
fully  thofe,  who  are  efpecially  concerned, 
with  the  nature  of  what  they  are  about  to 
do,  but  remind  you  ail  of  the  obligations 
which  chrlftianity  lays  upon  you.  And  I 
cannot  perform  it  better,  than  by  explain- 
ing to  you  th^  office  of  confirmation,  to 
which  you  may  turn  in  your  prayer-books, 
where  it  Hands  immediately  after  the  cate-" 
chifm. 

There  you  will  fee,  in  the  firfl:  place,  3 
preface,  direded  to  be  read ;  in  v/hich  no- 
tice is  given,  thatyor  the  msre  edifying  of 
fich  as  receive  confirmation,  it  Ihall  be  ad- 
miniftered  to  none  but  thofe,  'who  can  an- 
fiver  to  the  quefiions  of  the  catechifm  pre* 
ceding ;  that  fo  children  may  come  to  years 
of  fome  difcretion,  and  learn  nxihat  the  pro- 
mife  made  for  them  in  baptifm  was,  before 
they  are  called  upon  to  ratify  and  confirm 
it  before  the  church  noiih  their  oivn  confenty 
and  to  engage  that  they  hmiU  evermore  oh- 
ferve  it. 

Prayers 
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Prayers  may  be  offered  up  for  infants 
with  very  good  effed.  Promifes  may  be 
made  in  their  name  by  fuch  as  are  authorifed 
to  aft  for  them  ;  efpecially  when  the  things 
promifed  are  for  their  intereft,  and  will  be 
their  duty ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  in 
baptifm.  But  no  perfons  ought  to  make 
promifes  for  theml'elves,  till  they  reafon- 
ably  well  underftand  the  nature  of  them,  and 
are  capable  of  forming  ferious  purpofes. 
Therefore,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  being  ahie 
to  fay  the  words  of  the  catechifm,  is  by  no 
means  enough,  without  a  competent  general 
knowledge  of  their  meaning,  and  intention 
of  behaving  as  it  requires  them  ;  which 
doubtlefs  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  at  the 
fame  time.  And  if  they  have  not,  making 
a  profeffion  of  it,  is  declaring  with  their 
mouths  what  they  feel  not  in  their  hearts  at 
the  inftant,  and  will  much  lefs  refleft  upon 
afterwards :  it  is  hoping  to  pleafe  God  by 
the  empty  outv,^ard  performance  of  a  reli- 
gious rite,  from  which  if  they  had  been 
witliheld  till  they  were  duly  qualified,  their 
fouls  might  have  been  affedted,  and  their 
conduft  influenced  by  it,  as  long  as  they 
lived. 

Therefore  1  hope  and  beg,  that  neither 
minilters  nor  parents  will  be  too  eager  for 
bringing  children  very  early  to  confirma- 
tion :  but  firft  teach  them  carefully  to  know 
tlieir  duty  fuffitiently,  and  refolve  upon 
the  practic/e  of  it  heartily  :  then  introduce 
them  to  this  ordinance :  wliich  they  Ihall 
not  fail  to  have  opportunities  of  attending 
in  their  neighbourhood,  from  time  to  time, 
fo  long  as  God  continues  my  life  and 
ftrength. 

But  as  there  are  fome  too  young  for  con- 
firmation, fome  alfo  may  be  thought  too 
eld;  efpecially,  if  they  have  received  the 
holy  facrament  without  it.  Now  there  are 
not  indeed  all  the  fame  reafc;is  for  the  con- 
firmation of  fuch,  as  of  others  :  nor  hath 
the  church,  I  believe,  determined  any  thing 
about  their  cafe,  as  it  might  be  thought 
unlikely  to  happen.  But  Hill,  fmce  it  doth 
happen  too  frequently,  that  perfons  were  not 
able,  or  have  negleited,  to  apply  for  this 
purpofe;  fo  whenever  they  apply,  as  by 
doing  it  they  exprefs  a  delire  to  fuijzl  all 
righteoufnefs  *  ;  and  may  certainly  receive 
benefit,  both  from  the  profeflion  and  the 
prayers,  appointed  in  the  ofiice ;  my  judg- 
ment is,  that  they  fliould  not  be  rejedled, 
but  encouraged. 

Only  I  mult  intreat  you  to  obferve,  that 

*  Matih.  iii.  15. 


when  you  take  thus  on  yourfelves  the  en-    \ 
gagement  of  leading  a  chrifl:ian  life,  you     ' 
are  to  take  it  once  for  all ;  and  no  more  to 
think  of  ever  being  confirmed  a  fecond  time, 
than  of  being  baptized  a  fecond  time. 

After  directing.  Who  are  to  be  confirmed, 
the  office  goes  on  to  direft.  How  they  are 
to  be  confirmed.  And  here,  the  bifhop  is 
to  begin  with  afking  every  one  of  thofe 
who  offer  themfelves,  Vv'hether  they  do,  in 
the  prefence  of  God  mid  of  the  Congregation ^ 
rene-o)  in  their  O'wn  Perfons  the  foletnn  'vo-uo  of 
their  baptifm ;  acknonxiledging  themfel'ves  bound 
to  belie've  and  to  perform  all  thofe  things,  nvhich 
their  godfathers  and  god-moihers  then  under- 
took for  them.  On  which,  they  are  each  of 
them  to  anfwer,  with  an  audible  voice, 
I  do. 

Now  the  things  promifed  in  our  name, 
were,  to  renounce  whatever  God  hath  for- 
bidden, to  believe  what  He  hath  taught, 
and  to  pradiie  what  He  hath  commanded. 
Nobody  can  promife  for  infants  abfolutely, 
that  they  (liall  do  thefe  things ;  but  only, 
that  they  fhail  be  inftrufted  and  admonifhed 
to  do  them ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  not  in  vain. 
This  inftruclion  and  admonition,  parents 
are  obliged  by  nature  to  give  ;  and  if  they 
do  it  effeftually,  god- fathers  and  god- 
mothers have  no  further  concern,  than  to 
be  heartily  glad  of  it.  But  if  the  former 
fail,  the  latter  mull  fupply  the  failure,  as 
far  as  they  have  opportunity  of  doing  it: 
with  any  reafonable  profpeft  of  fuccefs. 
For  they  were  intended,  not  to  releafe  the 
parents  from  the  care  of  their  children, 
which  nothing  can ;  but  for  a  double  fecu- 
rity,  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  importance. 

If  nothing  at  all  had  been  promifed  in  our 
names,  we  had  ftill  been  bound,  as  foon  as 
we  were  capable  of  it,  to  believe  in  God, 
and  obey  him.  But  we  are  more  early  and 
more  firmly  bound,  as  not  only  this  hath 
been  promifed  for  us,  but  care  hath  been 
taken  to  make  us  fenfible  of  our  obligation 
to  perform  it :  which  obligation  therefore, 
perfons  are  called  upon,  in  the  queftion 
under  confideration,  to  ratify  and  confirm. 
And  great  caufe  have  they  to  anfner  that 
they  do.  For  doing  it  is  a  duty,  on  which 
their  eternal  felicity  peculiarly  depends :  as 
a  little  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  fay 
will  clearly  fhew  you. 

Our  firft  parents,  even  while  they  were 
innocent,  had  no  title  to  happinefs,  or  to 
exiftence,  but  from  God's  notification  of 
his  good  pleafure  :  which  being  conditional, 
when  they  fell,  they  loft  it ;  and  derived 
to  us  a  corrupt  and  mortal  nature,  intitled 
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riothing;  as  both  the  difeafes  and  the 
crty  of  anceftors  often  defcend  to  their 
.nt  pofterity.  This  bad  condition  we 
hi  not,  from  our  firft  ufe  of  reafon,  to 
make  worfe,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  by 
actual  tranfgrefTions :  and  fo  perfonally  de- 
fer ve  the  difpleafure,  inilead  of  favour,  of 
him  who  made  us.  Yet  we  may  hope, 
tliLitj'as  he  is  good,  he  will,  on  our  repent- 
ance, forgive  us.  But  then,  as  he  is  alfo 
juit  and  wife,  and  the  ruler  of  the  world; 
we  could  never  know  with  certainty,  of 
ou.rfelves,  what  his  judice  and  wifdom,  and 
j  the  honour  of  his  government,  might  re- 
,  quire  of  him  with  refpeft  to  finners :  whe- 
ther he  would  pardon  greater  offences  at 
'  all ;  and  whether  he  would  reward  thofe, 
\;hom  he  might  be  pleafed  not  to  puniQi. 
£j!:  moft  happily  the  revelation  of  his  holy 
word  hath  cleared  up  all  thefe  doubts  of 
un:.;riftea  reafon :  and  offered  to  the  v/orft 
oF  finners,  on  the  condition  of  faith  in 
Chriil,  added  to  repentance,  and  produc- 
tive of  good  works  (for  all  which  he  is 
ready  to  enable  us)  a  covenant  of  pardon  for 
fins  paft,  alTiflance  againft  fm  for  the  future, 
and  eternal  life  in  return  for  a  fincere, 
though  imperfeft,  and  totally  undeferving 
pbedience. 

The  method  of  entering  into  this  cove- 
r./iit  is,  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  :  that 
is,  into  the  acknowledgment  of  the  myfle- 
rious  union  and  joint  authority  of  thefe 
three  :  and  of  the  diilinft  offices,  which 
they  have  undertaken  for  our  falvation  : 
together  with  a  faithful  engagement  of 
paying  fuitable  regard  to  each  of  them. 
In  this  appointment  of  baptifm,  thewafhing 
with  water  aptly  fignifies,  both  our  pro- 
mife  to  prefer  ve  ourfelves,  with  the  beft 
care  we  can,  pure  from  the  defilement  of 
iin,  and  God's  prom.ife  to  confider  us  as 
free  from  the  guilt  of  it.  Baptifm  then, 
through  his  mercy,  fecures  infants  from  the 
bad  confequences  of  Adam's  tranfgrelTion, 
giving  them  a  new  title  to  the  immortality 
which  he  loft.  It  alfo  fecures,  to  perfons 
grown  up,  the  intire  forgivenefs  of  their 
own  tranfgrefTions,  on  the  terms  jufh  men- 
tioned. But  then,  in  order  to  receive  thefe 
benefits,  we  muft  lay  our  claim  to  the  cove- 
nant, which  conveys  them :  we  muft  ratify, 
as  foon  as  we  are  able,  what  was  promifed 
in  our  name  by  others  before  we  were  able  ; 
and  done  for  us  then,  only  on  prefumption 
that  we  would  make  it  our  own  deed  after- 
wards. For  if  we  negleft,  and  appear  to 
renounce  our  part  of  die  covenant^  we  have 
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plainly  not  the  leaft  right  to  God's  perform- 
ing his:  but  we  remain  in  our  fins,  and 
Ch rift  Jhall profit  us  ?iothing* ." 

You  fee  then  of  what  unfpeakable  im- 
portance it  is,  that  we  take  on  ourfelves  the 
vow  of  our  baptifm.  And  it  is  very  fit  and 
ufeful,  that  we  ftiould  take  it  in  fuch  form 
and  manner  as  the  ofBce  prefcjibes.  It  is 
fit,  that  when  perfons  have  been  properly 
inftruded,  by  the  care  of  their  parents, 
friends,  and  minifters,  they  fhould  with 
joyful  gratitude  acknowledge  them  to  have 
faithfully  performed  that  kindcft  duty.  It 
is  fit,  that  before  they  are  admitted  by  the 
church  of  Chrift  to  the  holy  communion, 
they  fhould  give  public  allurance  to  the 
church  of  their  chriftian  belief,  and  chriftiaa 
purpofes.  This  may  alfo  be  extremely  ufe- 
ful to  themfelves.  For  confider:  young 
perfons  are  juft  entering  into  a  world  of 
temptations,  with  no  experience,  and  little 
knowledge  to  guard  them  ;  and  much  youth- 
ful rafhnefs  to  expofe  them.  The  authorit/ 
of  others  over  them  is  beginning  to  lefien, 
their  own  paffions  to  increafe,  e-uil  communi- 
cation to  have  great  opportunities  of  cornapt- 
ii?g  good  manners  t  ;  and  ftrong  iraprefSons, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  will  be  made  oa 
them  very  foon.  What  can  then  be  more" 
neceffary,  or  more  likely  to  preferve  their 
innocence,  than  to  form  the  moft  deliberate 
ref blutions  of  afting  right ;  and  to  declare 
them  in  a  manner,  thus  adapted  to  move 
them  at  the  time,  and  be  remembered  by 
them  afterwards :  in  the  prefence  of  God, 
of  a  number  of  his  minifters,  and  of  a  large 
congregation  of  his  people,  aflembled  with 
more  than  ordinary  folemnity  for  that  very 
purpofe? 

But_  then  you,  that  are  to  be  confirmed, 
muft  either  do  your  ov*n  part,  or  the  whole 
of  this  preparation  will  be  utterly  throwa 
away  upon  you.  If  yau  make  the  anfwer, 
which  is  diredied,  without  fmcerity,  it  is 
lying  to  God:  if  you  make  it  without  at- 
tention, it  is  trifling  with  him.  Watch 
over  your  hearts  therefore,  and  let  them  go, 
along  with  your  lips.  The  two  fhort  words, 
1  do,  are  foon  faid :  but  they  comprehend 
much  in  them.  Whoever  ufes  them  on  this 
occafion,  faith  in  efFeft  as  follows :  '*  /  ^ 
♦'  heartily  renounce  all  the  temptations  of 
"  the  devil;  all  the  unlawful  oleafures, 
"  profits,  andhonoursof  the  world;  all  the 
"  immoral  gratifications  cf  the  fleOi.  / 
«  do  fincerely  believe,  and  will  conftantly 
'*  profefs,  all  the  articles  of  the  chriftian 
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"  faith.  /  do  fu-mly  refolve  to  keep  nil 
««  God's  commandments  all  the  days  of  my 
**  life ;  to  love  and  honour  him  ;  to  pray  to 
♦*  him  and  praife  him  daily  in  private ;  to 
*'  attend  confcientioufly  on  the  public  wor- 
"  ftiip  and  inrtriiftlon,  which  he  hath  ap- 
**  pointed ;  to  approach  his  holy  table,  as 
*«  foon  as  I  can  qualify  myfelf  for  doing  it 
*'  worthily;  to  fubmit  to  his  bleffed  will 
«  meekly  and  patiently  in  all  things ;  to 
"  fet  him  ever  before  my  eyes,  and  ac- 
••  knowledge  him  in  all  my  ways.  /  do 
"  further  refolve,  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
«*  my  behaviour  amongft  my  fellow-crea^ 
**  tures,  to  do  juftJy,  lo-ve  mercy*,  fpeak 
"  truth,  be  diligent  and  ufeful  in  my  fta- 
*'  tion,  dutiful  to  my  fuperiors,  condefcend- 
«'  ing  to  thofe  beneath  m.e,  friendly  to  my 
"  equals;  careful,  through  all  the  relations 
*'  of  life,  to  aft  as  the  nature  of  them  re- 
"  quires,  and  conduft  myfelf  fo  to  all  men 
*'  as  I  iiiould  think  it  reafonable  that  they 
•'  (hould  do  to  me  in  the  like  cafe.  Fur- 
*'  ther  yet :  /  do  refoh  e,  in  the  govern- 
**  ment  of  myfelf,  to  be  modeft,  fober, 
*'  temperate,  mild,  humble,  contented;  to 
*'  reftrain  every  paffion  and  appetite  within 
*'  due  bounds ;  and  to  fet  my  heart  chiefly, 
«<  not  on  the  fenfual  enjoyments  of  this 
*'  tranfitory  world,  but  the  fpiritual  happi- 
*•  nefs  of  the  future  endlefs  one.  Laftly,  1 
*'  do  refolve,  whenever  I  fail  in  any  of  thefe 
«*  duties,  as  I  am  fenfible  I  have,  and  mult 
*«  fear  I  fhall,  to  confefs  it  before  God  with 
**  unfeigned  concern,  to  apply  for  his  pro- 
**  mifed  pardon  jn  the  name  of  his  blcffed 
**  Son,  to  beg  the  promifed  aOiftance  of  his 
«'  Holy  Spirit;  and  in  that  ftrength,  not 
*<  my  own,  to  ftrive  againft  my  faults,  and 
*«  watch  over  my  fteps  with  redoubled 
«  care." 

Obferve  then :  it  is  not  gloominefs  and 
melancholy,  that  religion  calls  you  to  :  it  is 
not  ufelefs  aufterity,  and  abftinence  from 
things  lawful  and  fafe  ;  it  is  not  extravagant 
flights  and  raptures ;  it  is  not  unmeaning  or 
unedifying  forms  and  ceremonies;  much 
lefs  is  it  bitternefs  againll  thofe  v/ho  differ 
from  you.  But  the  fore-mentioned  un- 
queftionable  fubilantial  duties  are  the  things 
to  which  you  bind  yourfelves,  when  you 
pronounce  the  awful  words,  /  do.  Utter 
them  then  with  the  trueft  ferioufnefs  :  and 
fay  to  yourfelves,  each  of  you,  afterwards, 
as  Mofes  did  to  the  Jews,  'thou  haji  auouched 
the  Lord  this  day  to  he  thy  God,  to  nvalk  in  his 


ivays  and  keep  his  Jlatutes,  and  to  hearken  t§ 
hir  'voice  :  and  the  Lord  hath  a'vouched  thee 
this  day  to  he  his ;  that  thou  Jhouldft  keep  all 
his  commandments ,  a7id  he  holy  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  as  he  hathfpoken  +.  It  is  a  certaia 
truth,  call  it  therefore  often  to  mind,  and 
fix  it  in  your  fouls,  that  if  breaking  a  folemn 
promife  to  men  be  a  fm ;  breaking  that 
which  you  make  thus  deliberately  to  God, 
would  be  unfpeakably  a  greater  fin. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next  part 
of  the  ofiice :  in  which,  after  perfons  have 
confirmed  and  ratified  the  vow  of  their  bap- 
tifm,  prayers  are  offered  up,  that  God 
would  confirm  and  fcrengthen  them  in  their 
good  purpofe  :„,on  both  which  accounts  this 
appointment  is  called  confirmation. 

Scripture  teaches,  and  fad  experience 
proves,  that  of  ourfel-ues  ive  can  do  nothing ; 
arc  not  f.'ifficiefit  %  for  the  difcharge  of  our 
duty,  without  God's  continual  aid ;  by 
which  he  can  certainly  influence  our  minds, 
without  hurting  our  natural  freedom  of  will, 
and  even  without  our  perceiving  it :  for  we 
can  influence  our  fellow-creatures  fo.  Nor 
is  it  any  injuftice  in  him  to  require  of  us 
what  exceeds  our  ability,  fince  he  is  ready 
to  fupply  the  want  of  it.  Indeed,  on  th« 
contrary,  as  this  method  of  treating  us  is 
excellently  fitted  both  to  keep  us  humble, 
and  yet  to  give  us  courage,  ufing  it  is 
evidently  worthy  of  God.  But  then,  as 
none  can  have  reafon  to  exped  his  help, 
but  thofe  wlio  earneft:ly  defire  it,  fo  he  hath 
promifed  to  give  the  holy  fpirit  only  to  them 
that  ajl:  him  § .  And  to  unite  chriltians  morC 
in  love  to  each  other,  and  incline  them  more 
to  affemble  for  public  worfliip,  our  blefled 
Redeemer  hath  efpecially  promifed,  that 
<ujhere  ttoo  or  three  of  them  are  gathered 
together  in  his  7ia?ne,  he  nxnll  he  in  the  midji 
of  them  \.  And  further  ftill,  to  promote  a 
due  regard  in  his  pcopb  to  their  teachers  and 
rulers,  the  facred  writings  afcribe  a  peculiar 
efficacy  to  their  praying  over  thofe  who  are 
committed  to  their  charge.  Even  under  the 
Jewilh  difpenfation,  the  family  of  Aaron 
were  told,  that  the}n  the  Lord  had  feparated 
to  mi?iijier  unto  him,  and  to  blcjs  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  \  :  and  they  Jhiill  put  my  namey 
faith  God,  upon  the  children  ofl/rael,  and  I 
nvill  hlefs  ihe?n  **.  No  wonder  then,  if 
under  the  chrifiian  difpenfation  we  read,  bat 
jult  before  the  text,  that  the  apoftles,  ■^.vhen 
they  'were  come  do-xvn  to  San;aria,  prayed  for 
the  nev/-baptized  converts,  that  they  might 


*  Mlc.  v"i.  8. 
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r<'cei-ve  the  Holy  Ghft  ;  and  in  the  text,  that 
tliey  did  receive  it  accordingly. 

Therefore,  purfuant  to  thefe  great  autho- 
rities, here  is,  on  the  prefent  occaiion,  a  num- 
ber of  young  difciples,  about  to  run  the  fame 
common  race,  met  together  to  pray  for  them- 
felves  and  one  another  :  here  is  a  number  of 
elder  chriftians,  who  have  experienced  the 
dangers  of  life,  met  to  pray  for  thofe  who  are 
jufl:  entering  into  them  :  here  are  alfo  God's 
minifters,  purpofely  come,  to  intercede  with 
him  in  their  behalf :  and  furcly  we  may  hope, 
their  joint  and  fervent  petitions  will  avail, 
and  be  elFe(flua]. 

They  begin,  as  they  ought,  with  acknow- 
ledging, and  in  fcripture  words,  that  our 
help  is  in  the  na77ieof  the  Lord,  ivho  hath  made 
heaveu  and  earth  *  ;  it  is  ml  in  man  to  direB 
his  onunjiepsi;  but  his  Creator  only  can 
preferve  him.  Then  we  go  on  to  pronounce 
the  vame  of  the  Lord  bleffed,  henceforth  ijuorld 
Kvithout  e?id,  for  his  readinefs  to  bellow  upon 
us  the  grace  which  we  want.  And  laftly,  in 
confidence  of  his  goodnefs,  we  intreat  him  to 
hear  our  prayers,  and  let  our  crj  come  unto 
him%. 

After  thefe  preparatoiry  ejaculations,  and 
the  ufual  admonition  to  be  attentive.  Let  us 
pray  ;  comes  a  longer  aft  of  devotion,  which 
lirlt  commemorates  God's  mercy  already  be- 
llowed, then  petitions  for  an  increafe  of  it. 

The  commemoration  fets  forth,  that  he 
hath  regenerated  thefe  his  fer-vants  by  nuater  and 
the  Holy  Ghoft  :  that  is,  intitled  them  by  bap- 
tifm  to  the  enlivening  influences  of  the  fpirit, 
and  fo,  33  it  were,  begotten  them  again  into 
a  ftate,  inexpreiTibly  happier  than  their  na- 
tural one ;  a  covenant-ftate,  in  which  God 
will  confider  them,  wbilft  they  keep  their 
engagements,  with  peculiar  love,  as  his  dear 
children.  It  follows,  that  he  hath  given 
unto  themforgi'venfs  of  all  their  fins  \  meaning, 
that  he  hath  given  them  affiirance  of  it,  on 
the  gracious  terms  of  the  gofpel.  But  that 
every  one  of  them  hath  adlually  received  it  by 
complying  with  thofe  terms  fmce  he  finned 
iaft,  though  we  may  charitably  hope,  we 
cannot  prefume  to  aifirm :  nor  were  thefe 
Vvords  intended  to  affirm  it;  as  the  known 
doftrine  of  the  church  of  England  fully 
proves.  And  therefore  let  no  one  mifunder- 
Ihind  this  exprefiion  in  the  ofiice,  which  hath 
parallel  ones  in  the  Nev/  Teltanient  §,  fo  as 
either  to  cenfure  it,  or  delude  himfelf  with  a 
fatiil  imagination,  that  any  thing  faid  over 


him  can  poflibly  convey  to  him  a  pardon  of 
fins,  for  which  he  is  not  truly  penitent.  We 
only  acknowledge,  with  due  thankfulnefs, 
that  God  hath  done  his  part :  but  which  of 
the  congregation  have  done  theirs,  their  own 
confciences  muft  tell  them. 

After  this  commemoration,  we  go  on  ta 
requeft  for  the  perfons  before. us,  that  God 
v^OKxX^jirengtken  them  againft  all  temptation, 
and  fupport  them  under  all  aitlidion,  by  the 
Holy  Ghiji  the  comforter,  and  daily  increafe  in 
them  his  manifold  gifts  of  grace  :  which  gifts 
we  proceed  to  enumerate  in  {c\zn  particulars, 
taken  from  the  prophet  Ifaiah  jj ;  by  whom 
they  are  afcribed  to  our  bleffcd  Redeemer  ; 
but  as  the  fame  ?nind  ought  to  be  in  us  njohich 
nvas  iuChriJl  Jefus f ,  a  petition  for  tliem  was 
ufed,  in  the  office  of  confirmation,  14.06 
years  ago,  if  not  fooner.  The  feparate 
meaning  of  each  of  the  feven,  it  is  neither  eafy 
nor  needful  to  determine  with  certainty.  For 
indeed,  if  no  more  was  defigned,  than  to 
exprefs  very  fully  and  ftrongly,  by  various 
words  of  nearly  the  fame  import,  a  pious 
and  moral  temper  of  mind  ;  this  is  a  man- 
ner of  fpeaking  both  common  and  empha- 
tical.  But  each  of  them  may  be  taken  in 
a  diftincl  fenfe  of  its  own.  And  thus  we 
may  beg  for  thefe  our  fellovv^-chriftians,  a 
fpirit  ofnvifdom,  to  aim  at  the  right  eiKi,  the 
falvation  of  their  fouls ;  and  of  underftandingy 
to  purfue  it  by  right  means :  0/  counfel,  to 
form  good  purpofes;  and  oi  ghoftly  or  fpi- 
ritual  Jirength,  to  execute  them :  of  ufeful 
kijoivledge  in  the  doftrines  of  religion ;  and 
truegodlinefs,  difpofing  them  to  a  proper  ufe 
af  it.  But  chiefly,  though  laftly,  we  pray 
that  they  may  he  filled  tuith  the  Spirit  of  God's 
holy  fear;  with  that  reverence  of  him,  as  the 
greateft,  and  pureft,  and  beft  of  beings,  the 
rightful  proprietor  and  jufi:  judge  of  all, 
which  will  effectually  excite  them  to  what- 
ever they  are  concerned  to  believe  or  do. 
For  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begittning  of 
ivifilom  **. 

Having  concluded  this  prayer  for  them  all 
in  general,  the  bifhop  implores  the  divina 
proteftion  and  grace  for  each  one,  or  each 
pair  of  them,  in  particular  :  that  as  he  is 
already  God's  profefled  child  zrAfervant,  by 
the  recognition  which  he  hath  juft  made  of 
his  baptifmal  covenant,  fo  he  may  continue  his 
for  ever,  by  faithfully  keeping  it :  and,  far 
from  decaying,  daily  increafe  in  his  Holy  Spirit, 
that  is,  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  piety  and" 


*  Pfal.  cxxlv. 
I  Ifai.  xi.  2. 
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virtue,  more  and  more  :  making  greater  and  piety,  which  you  never  felt  before.  But  you 
quicker  advances  in  them,  as'life  goes  on,  may  reafonably  promife  yourfelves,  from 
until  he  come  to  that  decifive  hour,  when  his  going  through  it  with  a  proper  difpofition, 
portion  fhall  be  unchangeable  in  God's  ever-  greater  meafures,  when  real  occafion  requires 
lofting  kingdom.  them,  of  fuch  divine  affiftance  as  will  be 
And,  along  with  the.  utterance  of  thefe  needful  for  your  fupport  and  orderly  growth 
folemn  words,  he  lays  his  hand  on  each  of  in  every  virtue  of  a  chriftian  life, 
their  heads  :  a  ceremony  ufed  from  the  ear-  'And  now,  the  impofition  of  hands  being 
lieft  ages  by  religious  perfons,  when  they  finifhed,  the  bifhop  and  congregation  mu- 
prayed  for  God's  bleffing  on  anyone;  ufed  tually  recommend  each  other  to  God,  and 
by  our  Saviour,  who,  when  children  nvere  return  to  fuch  joint  and  public  devotions 
brought  to  him,  that  hejhouldput  his  hands  on  as  are  fuitable  to  the  folemnity.  The  firft 
themy  and  pray,  and  ble/s  them,  ijuas  much  dif-  of  thefe  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  :  a  form  fea- 
*/ffl/?i* with  thofe  who  forbad  it;  ufed  by  fonable  always,  but  peculiarly  now;  as 
the  apoftles,  after  converts  were  baptized,  as  every  petition  in  it  will  Ihew,  to  every  one 
riie  text  plainly  Ihews ;  reckoned  in  the  epiftle  who  confiders  it.  In  the  next  place,  more 
to  the  Hebrews  among  the  foundations  of  the  efpecial  fupplications  are  poured  forth,  for 
chriftian  profeffiont;  conftantly  praftifed,  the  perfons  particularly  concerned,  to  him 
and  hio-hly  efteemed  in  the  church  from  that  who  alone  can  enable  them  both  tp  'will  and 
time  to  this  ;  and  fo  far  from  beingapopilh  to  doyAviX  is  good-,  that,  as  the  hand  of  his 
ceremony,  that  the  papifts  adminifter  confir-  minifter  hath  been  laid  upon  them,  fo  his 
mation  by  other  ceremonies  of  their  own  de-  fatherly  hand  may  ever  be  over  them,  and  lead 
vifing,  and  have  laid  afide  this  primitive  them  in  the  only  way,  the  knovoledge  and  obe- 
one ;  which  therefore  our  church  very  pru-  dience  of  his  nuord,  to  everlafting  life.  After 
dently  reftored.  And  the  cuftom  of  it  is  this,  a  more  general  prayer  is  offered  up  for 
T  1  1  them  and  the  reft  of  the  congregation  toge- 
ther, that  God  would  vouchfafe,  unworthy  as 
we  all  are,  fo  to  direSi  and  govern  both  our 
hearts  and  bodies,  our  inclinations  and  actions, 
(for  neither  will  fufiice  without  the  other)  in 
the  vjays  of  his  lavjs,  and  in  the  nuorks  of  his 
commandments,  that,  through  his  moji  mighty 
p  rote  Si  ion,  both  here  a?id  ever,  <voe  may  be 
preferved  in  body  and  foul:  having   the  for- 


a 
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pproved,  as  apoftolical,  both  by  Luther  and 
Jalvin,  and  feveral  of  their  followers,  though 
they  ralhly  abolilhed  it,  as  having  been  abuf- 
^6.%.  But  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  at 
Geneva  it  hath  lately  been  reftored. 

The  laying  on  of  the  hand  naturally  ex- 
prefies  good  will  and  good  wifhes  in  the 
perfon  who  doth  it :  and  in  the  prefent 
cafe  is  further  intended,  as  you  will  find 
in  one  of  the  following  prayers^  to  certify 
ihofet  to  whom  it  is  done,  of  God's  favour 
md  gracious  goodnefs  tovjards  them  :  of  which 
goodnefs  they  will  continually  feel  the  effeds, 
provided,  which  muft  ahvays  be  underftood, 
thai  they  preferve  their  title  to  liiscare  by  a 
proper  care  of  themfelves.  This,  it  muft  be 
owned,  is  a  truth  :  and  we  may  as  innocently 
fignify  it  by  thife  figH  as  by  any  other,  or  as 
by  any  words  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Further 
efficacy  we  do  not  afcribe  to  it :  nor  would 
have  you  look  on  bifhops  as  having  or  claim- 
ing a  power,  in  any  cafe,  to  confer  bleffing" 


mer,  in  his  good  time,  raifed  up  from  the 
dead,  and  the  latter  made  happy,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it,  to  all  eternity. 

Thefe  requefts  being  thus  made,  it  only 
remains,  that  all  be  difrniffed  with  a  folemn 
blelTmg :  which  will  certainly  abide  with 
you,  unlefs,  by  wilful  fm,  or  grofs  negligence, 
you  drive  it  away.  And  in  that  cafe,  you 
muft  not  hope,  that  your  baptifm,  or  your 
confirmation,  or  the  prayers  of  the  bifhop,  or 
the  church,  or  the  whole  world,  will  do  you 
any  fervice.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing 
which  you  might  have  been  the  better  for,  if 


arbitrarily  on  whom  they  pleafe ;  but  only  as    you  had  made  a  good  ufe  of  it,  you  will  be 
petitioning  God  for  that  blelfrng  from  above    ^'  '"  '" 

which  he  alone  can  give  ;  yet  we  juftly  hope, 
will  give  the  rather  for  the  prayers  of  thofe 
whom  he  hath  placed  over  his  people,  unlefs 
your  own  unworthinefs  prove  an  impediment. 
Not  that  you  are  to  expect,  on  the  perform- 
ance of  this  good  office,  any  fudden  and  fen 


the  worfc  for,  if  you  make  a  bad  one.  You 
do  well  to  renew  the  covenant  of  your  bap- 
tifm in  confirmation :  but  if  you  break  it, 
you  forfeit  the  benefit  of  it.  You  do  well 
to  repeat  your  vows  in  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord's  fupper :  it  is  what  all  chriftians  are 
commanded  by  their  dying  Saviour,  for  the 
fible  change  in  your  hearts,  giving  you,  all  ftrengthening  and  refrejhing  of  their  fouls :  it  is 
at  once,  a  remarkable  ftrength  or  comfort  in    what  I  beg  all,  who  are  confirmed,  will  re 

*  Matt.  xix.  13—15.     Mark  X.  13—16.  f  Heb,  vi.  i.  %  See  Camfield's  twoDifcoarfa 

on  Epifcopal  Contirmation,  Svo.  1682,  p.  33—35. 
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member,  and  their  friends  and  minifters  re- 
mind them  of:  the  fooner  they  are  prepared 
fot  it,  the  happier ;  and  by  flopping  fhort, 
the  benefit  of  what  preceded  will  be  lolL  But 
if  you  are  admitted  to  this  privilege  alfo,  and 
live  wickedly,  you.  do  but  eaf  and  drink  your 
eivn  conde?nnation.  So  that  all  depends  on  a 
thoroughly  honeftcare  of  your  hearts  and  be- 
haviour in  all  refpefts. 

Not  that,  with  our  beftcare,  we  can  avoid 
fmaller  faults.  And  if  we  entreat  pardon  for 
them  in  our  daily  prayers,  and  faithfully 
flrive  againft  them,  they  will  not  be  imput- 
ed to  U3.  But  grofs  and  habitual  fins  vv'e 
may  avoid,  through  God's  help:  and  if 
we  fall  into  them,  we  fall  from  our  title 
to  falvation  at  the  fame  time.  Yet  even 
then  our  cafe  is  not  defperate :  and  let 
us  not  make  it  fo,  by  thinking  it  is  :  for, 
through  the  grace  of  the  gofpcl,  we  may  ftill 
repent  and  amend,  and  then  be  forgiven.  But 
I  beg  you  to  obferve,  that,  as  continued 
health  is  vaftly  preferable  to  the  happieft  re- 
covery from  l^cknefs ;  fo  is  innocence  to  the 
trueft  repentance.  If  we  fufFer  ourfelves  to 
tranfgrefs  our  duty,  God  knows  whether  we 
fhall  have  time  to  repent ;  God  knows  whe- 
ther we  (hall  have  a  heart  to  do  it.  At  beft 
we  fhall  have  loit,  and  eiore  than  loit,  the 
whole  time  that  we  have  been  going  back : 
whereas  we  have  all  need  to  prefs  forwards, 
as  faft  as  we  can.  Therefore  let  the  innocent 
of  wilful  fm  preferve  that  treafure  with  the 
greateft  circumfpeftion;  and  the  faulty  re- 
turn from  their  errors  without  delay.  Let 
the  young  enter  upon  the  way  of  righteouf- 
nefs  with  hearty  refolution ;  and  thofe  of 
riper  age  perfevere  in  it  to  the  end.  In  a 
word,  let  us  all,  of  every  age,  ferioufly  con- 
fider,  and  faithfully  praftife,  the  obligations 
of  religion.  For  the  Fo^vs  of  God  are  ilill 
7ipo7i  us  * ,  how  long  fceVer  it  be  iince  they 
were  firft  made,  either  by  us,  or  for  us :  and 
!  it  is  in  vain  to  forget  what  he  will  alTuredly 
j  remember ;  or  hope  to  be  fafe  in  neglecting 
;  what  he  expefts  us  to  do.  But  let  us  ufe 
;  proper  diligence  ;  and  he  will  infallibly  give 
us  proper  alfiftance,  and  confirm  us  all  unto  the 
End,  that  ^we  may  be  blamelefs  in  the  Day  of 
our  Lord  J  ejus  Chrift  +. 

Nq^uj  unto  him,  ivho  is  able  to  keep  us  from 
falling,  and  to  prefent  us  faultlejs  before  the 
frefence  of  his  glory  ivith  exceeding  joy,  to 
the  only  n.vife  God  our  Sa<viour,  be  glory  and 
majejiy,  dominion  and  poiver,  both  nonv  and 
^vir.     Amen  J,  Seeker, 

*  Pfalm  Ivi.  12.    f  I  Cor.  i.  %.    J  Jude  xlv-  25. 


§  174.     The   CHURCH   CATECMlSM 

explained,  by  ivay  of^ejlion  and  Anfv.'er, 

Part  L     The  Chriftian  Covenant. 

S  E  c  T .  I.      Of  the  Benefits  of  Baptifm  ;  or  the 
Mercies  afforded  on  God's  Fart, 

Quell.  What  is  your  name  ? 
Anfw.  N.  or  M. 

Q^  What  do  you  call  this  name  wliich 
you  anfwer  by  ? 

A.  I  call  it  my  chriflian  name. 
Q^  Why  do  you  call  it  your  chriftian 
name  ? 

A.  Eecaufe  it  was  given  me  when  I  was 
made  a  chriftian. 

Q^  Why  are  you  here  afked  this  name  ? 
A.   To  put  me  in  mind  of  the  faith  I  pro- 
feffed,  and  the  vows  that  I  made  at  my  bap- 
tifm, when  this  name  was  given  me. 
Q^  Who  gave  you  this  name  ? 
A.  My  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  my 
baptifm ;  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of 
Chrift,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Q^  Why  did  your  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers give  you  your  chriftian  name  ? 

A.  Becaufe  they  prefented  me  to  my 
baptifm,  and  gave  fecurity  to  the  church  for 
my  chriftian  education. 

Q^  What  are  the  privileges  you  receive  by- 
being  baptifed? 

A.  I  am  therebymade  a  memberof  Chrift, 
a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Q^  Why  are  you  faid  to  be  made  a  mem- 
ber of  Chrift,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inhe- 
ritor of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

A.  Becaufe  1  was  not  fo  born,  but  made 
fo  by  baptifm. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  this  by  fcripture? 
A.   V>Y  Eph.  ii.  3.     «  And  were  by  na- 
ture the  children  of  wrath.' 

John  i,  12,  13.  'As  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  [privilege] 
to  become  the  fons  of  God:  which  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  v/ill  of -the 
flefti,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.' 

John  iii.  5,  6.  '  Except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is 
born  of  the  fleih  is  flefh.' 

Q^  What  is  it  to  be  a  member  of  Chrift  > 
A.   It  is  to   be   a   member   of   Chrift's 
church,  and  thereby  united  to  Chrift  as  our 
head. 

Qi  Why  is  a  member  of  Chrift's  church 
faid  to  be  a  member  of  Chrift  ? 
A,  .Becaufe  the  church  is  called  the  body  . 
R  of 
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of  Chrlft,  and  Chrift  is  called  the  head  of  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
that  body.  all  the  finful  lufts  of  the  flefh.     Secondly, 

Q^  Where  is  the  church  called  the  body    That  I  ftiould  believe  all  the  articles  of  the 


of   Chrift,    and  Chrift    the  head  of   the 
church  ? 

A.  In  Eph.  i.  22,  23 
which  is  his  body.' 

Eph.  V.  23.    *  ehrift  is  the  head  of  the 
church.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove,  that  by  baptifm 
yon  are  made  a  member  of  Chrift's  church  ? 

A.  Becaufe  Chrift    appointed,    and 


The  church. 


His 


apoftles  always  ufed  baptifm  as  the  way  of  and  the  flelh. 
admittance  into  the  church.  '^    "n.-.  . 

Q^  What  is  it  to  be  a  child  of  God  ? 

A.  It  is  to  be  one  whom  God  in  an  efpe- 
cial  manner  loves,  as  a  father  does  his  child. 

Q^  Why  are  you  firft  faid  to  be  a  member 
of  Chrift,  and  then  a  child  of  God  ? 

A.  Becaufe  it  is  through  Chrift  that  I 
am  made  a  child  of  God. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  from  fcripture, 
that  by  baptifm  you  were  made  a  child  of 
God? 

A.  From  Rom,  viil.  15.  *  Ye  have  re- 
ceived the  fpirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we 
cry  Abba,  Father.' 

Gal.  iii.  26,  27.  •  Ye  are  all  the  children 
of  God  by  faith  in  Chrift  Jefas  :  for  as  many 


chriftian  faith.  And  thirdly.  That  I  ftiould 
keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandments, 
and  walk  in  the  fame  all  the  days  of  my 
life. 

Q^  What  is  it  that  you  here  proraife  to 
renounce  ? 

A.  I  promife  to  renounce  the  three  fpi- 
ritual  enemies  to  my  prefent  and  future 
happinefs ;  which  are  the  devil,  the  world. 


Q^  What  is  it  to  renounce  them  ? 

A.  It  is  inwardly  to  hate,  and  actually  to 
rejeft  them,  fo  as  not  to  follow,  or  to  be  led 
by  them. 

Q^  What  mean  you  by  the  word  devil  ? 

A.  By  that  general  word  the  devil,  is 
meant  all  the  fallen  angels,  who  are  under 
their  prince  combined  for  our  ruin. 

Q^  What  is  meant  by  renouncing  him  ? 

A.  The  refufmg  all  familiarity  and  con- 
trads  with  the  devil,  whereof  witches,  con- 
jurers, and  fuch  as  refort  to  them  are  guilty. 

Q^  What  is  meant  by  the  works  of  the 
devil  ? 

A.  All  fin;  particularly  thofe  fins  which 
the  devil  himfelf  is  efpecially  charged  with  3 


of  you  as  have  been  baptifed  into  Chrift,  have    fuch  as  murder,  cruelty,  and  malice ;'  pride. 


put  on  Chrift.' 

Q^  W'hat  is  it  to  be  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

A.  It  is  to  be  fo  by  proraife;  fo  that  I 
may  furely,  by  leading  a  chriftian  life,  have 
the  pofleffion  of  an  eternal  inheritance. 

Q^  How  is  this  proved  by  fcripture  ? 

A.  From  Luke  xii.  32.  '  Fear  not,  lit- 
tle flock  ;  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  plea- 
fure  to  gire  you  the  kingdom 


envy,  and  l)'ing,  and  feducing  others  to  fin, 

Q.  Why  is  fin"  calJed  the  work  of  the 
devil  > 

A.  Becaufe  he  firft  finned,  then  feduced 
men  to  fin,  and  doth  ftill  tempt  to  it. 

Qj_  What  proof  have  you  from  fcripture 
of  your  obligation  thus  to  renounce  the  devil 
and  all  his  works  r 

A.  From  i  John  iii.  8.  *  He  that  com- 
mitteth  fin  is  of  the  devil;  for  the  devil  fin- 


Rom,  viii.  16,  17.    '  Wearethecliildren    neth  from  the  beginning.     For  this  purpofe 
.-^.i.   ._JT    ,-,1         .1.   .  1. .-...     i-.:_-    thefonof  God  was  manifefted,  that  he  might 

deftroy  the  works  of  the  devil.' 

1  John  V.  1 8.  '  We  know  that  whofo- 
ever  is  born  of  God  finneth  not;  but  he 
that  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himfelf, 
and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not.* 

2  Tim.  ii.    19.     *  Let  every   one   that 
Q^  You  have  told  me  what  privileges  you    nameth  the  name  of  Chrift,  depart  front  4 


of  God:  and  if  children,  then  heirs;  hei 
of  God,  and  joint-heirs  v.'ith  Chrift.' 

I  John  ii.  25.     *  And  this  is  the  promife 
that  he  hath  promifed  us,  even  eternal  life.' 


Sect.  II.      Of  the  Vow  of  Baptifm 
Conditions  required  on  our  Part. 


the 


have  by  being  baptifed ;  but  cannot  you  for 
feit  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  may  lofe  them,  if  I  do  not 
keep  the  promifes  made  for  me  when  1  was 
baptifed. 

Q^  What  did  your  godflithers  and  god- 
mothers then  for  you  ? 

A.  They  did  promife  and  vow  three 
things  in  my  name.  Firft,  That  I  ftiould 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,,  the 


iniquity. 

Q^  What  is  the  fecond  enemy  you  are  to> 
renounce  ? 

A.  This  wicked  world,  with  its  pompij 
and  vanities. 

Qc  Why  do  you  call   it    this  wicked 
world  ? 

A.  Becaufe  of  the  evil  it  tempts  to,  anc 
the  evil  ufe  it  is  put  to  by  bad  men. 

Q^  Wh^t  do  you  mean  by  pomps  ? 

A.  Honoi 
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A.  Honour  «nd  worldly  glory. 
Q^  What  is  it  to  renounce  the  pomps  of 
this  world  ? 

A.  It  is  to  refrain  from  all  immoderate 
defires  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  this  world, 
and  from  all  pride  and  oltcntation  in  what 
we  enjoy  of  it. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  from  fcripture, 
that  you  are  obliged  thus  to  renounce  the 
pomps  of  the  world  ? 

A.  From  i  John  ii.  i6.  *  The  pride  of 
life  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the 
world.' 

Phil.   ii.    3.      '  Let    nothing    be    done 

through  vain-glory,  but  in  lowlinefs  of  mind 

let  each  efleem  other  better  than  themfelves.' 

Q^  What  do  you  underftand  by  the  vanity 

of  the  world  ? 

A.  J  underftand  by  it  covetoufnefs,  and 
all  ungodly  and  vain  cuftoms  of  the  world. 

Q^  What  is  it  to  renounce  the  vanities  of 
the  world  ? 

A.  It  is  to  rejeft  all  unlawful  means  of 

gaining  riches;  to  refnfe  to  follow  the  fm- 

ful  ways,  cuftoms,  or  faftiions  of  the  world, 

and  to  avoid  all  wicked  company,  which 

i  would  lead  us  to  them. 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  of  being  ob- 
liged to  avoid  all  covetous  defires  of  the 
world  ? 

A.  From  i  John  ii.  1  ?;.     *  Love  not  the 
world,   neither  the  things  that  are  In  the 
'  world.     If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
I  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.' 

Luke  xii.  1 5;.  '  Take  heed,  and  beware 
of  covetoufnefs.' 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  of  your  being 
obliged  to  refufe  to  follow  the  finful  ways, 
cuftoms,  or  faftiions  of  the  world? 

A.  From.  Rom.  xii.  2.  '  Be  not  conform- 
ed to  this  world.' 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  of  your  being 
obliged  to  avoid  all  wicked  company  ? 

A,  From  I  Cor.  v.  11.  *  Now  I  have 
written  unto  you,  not  to  keep  company ;  if 
any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  [chriftian] 
be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater, 
era  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner; 
with  fuch  an  one  no  r>ot  to  eat. 

Eph.  V.  II.  '  Have  no  fellowftiip  with 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darknefs,  but  rather 
reprove  them.' 

Q^  What  do  you  underftand  by  the  fmful 
lufts  of  the  flefti  ? 

A.  I  underftand  by  them,  all  unlawful 
plcafures  to  which  we  ate  provoked  by  our 
ienfual  inclinations;  fuch  as  uncleannefs, 
drunkennefs,  &c. 

Q^  What  is  it  to  renounce  thcfe  ? 


A.  It  is  to  rcfift  all  defires  of  them,  to 
tame  and  regulate  my  diforderly  inclina- 
tions to  them,  and  my  corrupt  nature  in- 
wardly delighting  in  them. 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  of  your  being 
obliged  to  this  ? 

A.  From  Gal.  v.  24.  *  They  that  are 
Chrift's  have  crucified  the  fielb,  with  the 
aftedions  and  lufts.' 

Rom.  viii.  15.  *  If  ye  live  after  the 
flefli,  ye  ftiall  die:  but  if  ye  through  the 
fpirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye 
Ihall  live.' 

I  Pet.  ii.  II.  *  I  befeech  you  as  ftrangerft 
and  pilgrims,  abftain  from  fleftly  lufts,  which 
war  againft  the  foul.' 

Q^  What  is  the  fecond  duty  you  were  at 
your  baptifm  obliged  to  perform  ? 

A.  To  believe  all  the  articles  of  the 
chriftian  faith. 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  of  your  being 
obliged  to  do  fo  ? 

A.  From  John  iii.  36.  *  He  that  be- 
lleveth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlafting  life;  and 
he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  ftiall  not  fee 
life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.* 
John  xvii.  3.  '  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jefus  Chrift  whom  thou  haft  fent.' 

Mark  xvi.  16.  *  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized,  ftiall  be  faved  ;  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth not,  ftiall  be  damned.' 

Q^  What  is  the  third  duty. you  promifed 
at  your  baptifm  to  do  ? 

A.  To  keep  God's  holy  will  and  com- 
mandments, and  to  walk  in  the  fame  ail  the 
days  of  my  life. 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  of  your  beinff  . 
obliged  to  this  ?  ^,. 

A.  From  Matt,  xxviii.  20.     '  Teaching  > 
them  to  obferve  all  things  whatfoever  I  have 
commanded  you.* 

Eph.  ii.  10.  *  We  are  his  workmanftiip, 
created  in  Chrift  Jefus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
fiiould  walk  in  them.' 

Lake  i.  -jd-i  75.  *  That  we  being  deli- 
vered out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  might 
ferve  him  without  fear,  in  holinefs  and  righ- 
teoufnefs  before  him,  all  the  days  of  our 
life.' 

Q^  Doft  thou  not  think  that  thou  art 
bound  to  believe,  and  to  do  as  they  have 
promifed  for  thee  ? 

A.  Yes,  verily ;  and  by  God's  help  fo 
I  \vill.  And  1  heartily  thank  our  heavenly- 
Father,  that  he  hath  called  me  to  this  ftate 
of  falvation,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Sa- 
viour, And  I  pray  unto  God  to  give  me 
Kz  bis 
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his  grace,  that  I  may  continue  In  the  fame 
unto  my  life's  end. 

Q^  Why  do  you  think  you rfelf  bound  to 
believe  and  to  do  what  your  godfathers  and 
godmothers  promifed  for  you  ? 

A.  Becaufe  they  adted  in  my  ftead,  and 
what  they  promifed  was  in  my  name. 

Q^  Are  you  refolved  to  do  what  they 
promifed  for  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  by  God's  help  ;  for  otherwife  I 
fhall  forfeit  the  bleffm.gs  of  that  ftate  which  I 
was  by  my  baptifm  admitted  into. 

Q^  What  is  that  Itate  ? 

A.  It  is  a  ftate  of  falvation. 
.  Q^  Why  do  you  call  it  a  ftate  of  falva- 
tion ? 

-   A.  Becaufe  I  have  thereby  all  the  means 
necefiary  to  falvation. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  this  from  fcrip- 
ture  ? 

A.  From  Rom.  i.  i6.  '  The  Gofpel  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  falvation,  unto  every 
one  that  believeth.' 

2  Tim.  iii.  1 5.  *  From  a  child  thou  haft 
known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able 
to  make  thee  wife  unto  falvation.' 

Q^  How  came  you  into  this  ftate  of  fal- 
vation ? 

A.  Our  heavenly  Father  called  me  to  it 
through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Saviour,  and  in- 
flated me  into  it  by  baptifm. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  this  from  fcrip- 
ture  ? 

A.  From  Titus  iii.  4,  ^.  *  The  kindnefs 
and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  towards  man 
appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteoufnefs 
which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his 
mercy  he  faved  us  by  the  wafhing  of  re- 
generation, and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft.' 

2  Tim.  i.  9.  *  God  who  hath  faved  us, 
according  to  his  own  purpofe  and  grace, 
which  was  given  us  in  Chrift  Jefus,  before 
the  world  began.' 

Eph.  ii.  8.  *  For  by  grace  are  ye  faved, 
through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourfeives ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.' 

Q^  How  do  you  think  to  be  enabled  to 
do,  and  to  continue  in  the  performance  of 
this  v.'hich  you  are  obliged  to  ? 

A.  1  depend  on  God's  grace  to  prevent, 
afiift,  and  confirm  me. 

Q^  What  reafon  have  you  for  fo  doing  ? 

A.  From  John  xv.  5.  *  Without  me  ye 
C^n  do  nothing.' 

2  Cor.  iii.  5.  *  Not  that  we  are  fuffici- 
ent  of  ourfelves  to  think  any  thing  as  of 
ourfelves,  but  our  fufficiency  is  of  God.' 

?iiil,  i.  6,    ♦  Being  confident  of  this  very 


thing,  that  he  which  hath  begun  a  good  work    \ 
in  you,  will  perform  [finifti]  it  until  the  day 
of  Jefus  Chrift.' 

Q^  How  do  you  think  to  obtain  God's  j 
grace  ? 

A.  I  will  pray  unto  God  for  it. 

Q^  What  reafon  have  you  to  think,  that 
by  prayer  you  ftiall  obtain  it  ? 

A.  From  Luke  xi.  13.  *  If  ye  bein^ 
evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children,  how  much  more  fhall  your  heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  alk 
him  ?' 

Heb.  iv.  16.     *  Let  us  come  boldly  un- 
to the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain    , 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  1 
need.'  j 

Part  II.     The  Chriftian  Faith. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Creed;  particularly 
ivhat  lue  are  to  believe  concerning  God  the 
Father. 

Q^  The  fecond  thing  you  promifed,  was 
to  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  chriftian 
faith  :  what  do  you  mean  by  articles  of  the 
chriftian  fliith  ? 

A.  I  thereby  mean  fuch  points  of  the 
doftrine  revealed  by  Chrift,  and  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  are  moft  neceffary 
to  be  believed. 

Q^  Where  are  thofe  articles  or  points 
briefly  contained  ? 

A.  In  the  Apoftles  Creed. 

Q^  Rehearfe  the  articles  of  thy  belief. 

A.  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ; — And  in  Jefus 
Chrift  his  only  Son  our  Lord  ;  w\  o  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  born  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  futfered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
crucilied,  dead  and  buried;  lie  defcended 
into  hell :  the  third  day  he  rofe  again  from  i 
the  dead ;  he  afcended  into  heaven,  and  fit-* 
teth  at  the  right-hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty;  from  thence  he  fhall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. — I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghoft;  the  holy  catholic  church; 
the  communion  of  faints ;  the  forgivenefs  of 
fins ;  the  refurreiTtion  of  the  body,  and  th6 
life  everlafting.     Amen. 

Q^  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Creed  ? 

A.  Creed  is  the  fame  as  belief. 

Q^  Why  is  it  called  the  Apoftles  Creed? 

A.  Partly  becaufe  of  the  apoitolical  doc-i 
trine  contained  in  ff ;  partly  becaufe  it  wall 
compofed  in  or  near  the  apoftles  time. 

Q(^  What  doft  thou  chiefly  learn  in  thef* 
articles  of  thy  belief? 

A.  Firlt, 
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A.  Firft,  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  who  hath  made  me,  and  all  tli€ 
world.  Secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  who 
hath  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind. 
Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghoft,  who 
fanftilieth  me,  and  all  the  eled  people  of 
God. 

Q^  What  do  you  obferve  from.thefe  three 
parts  into  which  the  creed  or  belief  is  di- 
vided ? 

A.  I.  I  obferve  a  dilliniflion  of  perfons, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft. 

2.  A  famenefs  of  nature :  the  Father  is 
God  I  the  Son  is  God ;  the  Holy  Ghoft  is 
God. 

3.  A  diverfity  of  offices  or  operations : 
the  Father  creates,  the  Son  redeems,  the 
Holy  Ghoft  fandifies. 

Qi  What  proof  have  you  of  fuch  a  dif- 
tindion  of  perfons  in  the  fame  divine  na- 
ture ? 

A.  From  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  '  Teach  all 
hations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft.' 

1  John  V.  7.  *  For  there  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  and  thefe  three 
are  one.' 

2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  *  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  be  with  you 
all.' 

Q^  What  does  the  firft  branch  of  the 
Creed  treat  of? 

A.  God  the  Father,  and  his  work  of 
creation. 

Q^  What  is  God  ? 

A.  God  is  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  in- 
comprehsnfible  Spirit,  having  all  perfec- 
tions in  and  of  liimfelf. 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  of  God's  being 
a  Spirit  ? 

A.  From  John  iv.  24.  *  God  is  a  fpirit.' 

I  Tim.  vi.  16.  '  Whom  no  man  hath 
feen,  nor  can  fee.' 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  for  his  being 
infinite } 

A.  From  I  Kings  viii.  27.  ♦  Behold, 
the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot 
contain  thee.' 

Jer.  xxiii.  24.  '  Do  not  I  fill  heaven 
and  earth  ?   faith  the  Lord.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  God  to  be  eter- 
nal? 

A.  From  Pfal.  xc.  i,  *  From  everlafting 
to  everlafting  thou  art  God.' 

I  Tim.  vi,  1 6.  *  Who  only  hath  immor- 
tality,' 


Rev.  iv.  8.  '  Lord  God  Almighty, 
which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  God  to  be  incom- 
prehenfible  ? 

A.  From  Job  xxxvi.  26.  Behold,  Goi 
is  great,  and  we  know  him  not.' 

Job  xxxvii.  2.?.  *  Touching  the  Almighty, 
,  we  cannot  find  him  out.' 

Pfal.  cxiv.  3.  *  Great  is  the  Lord,  and 
his  greatnefs  is  unfearchable.' 

(^  Are  there  more  Gods  than  one  ? 

A.  There  is  but  one  living  and  true 
God. 

Q.  How  do  you  prove  that  there  is  but 
one  God  ? 

A.  From  i  Cor.  ili.  4.  *  There  is  none 
other  God  but  one.* 

Eph.  iv.  6.  *  One  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
you  all.' 

I  Tim.  ii.  5.  '  There  is  one  God,  and 
one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
man  Chrift  Jefus.' 

Q^  How  is  God  faid  to  be  a  Father  ? 

A.  I.  As  he  created  all  things ;  1  Cor. 
\-iii.  6.  *  God  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things.' 

2,  As  he  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Tefus 
Chrift. 

3.  As  he  is  our  Father,  by  adopting  us 
in  him,  *  having  predeftinated  us  to  the 
adoption  of  children  by  Jefus  Chrift.* 
Eph.  i.  5. 

Q^  Why  do  you  ftyle  God  almighty  ? 

A.  Becaufe  he  has  power  to  difpofe  of, 
and  govern  all  things  as  he  pleafeth. 

Q_^  How  do  you  prove  God  to  be  thus  al- 
mighty ? 

A.  From  Pfal.  Ixii.  11.  '  Power  belong- 
eth  unto  God.' 

Pfal.  ciii.  19.  '  The  Lord  hath  prepared 
his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom 
ruleth  over  all.' 

Q^  What  is  meant  by  heaven  and  earth  ? 

A.  The  world,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein. 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  of  God's  being 
the  maker  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ? 

A.  From  Gen.  i.  i.  'In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.' 

Ads  iv.  24.  <,  '  Lord,  thou  art  God, 
v.'hich  haft  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
fea,  and  all  that  in  them  is. 

Heb.  ix.  3.  *  Through  faith  we  under- 
ftand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the 
word  of  God,  fo  that  the  things  which  are 
feen,  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  ap- 
pear.* 

Q^  Of  what  did  God  make  the  world  ? 
R  3  A.  He 
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A.  He  made  it  out  of  nothing.  Father,  and  was  conceived  and  born  of  a 

Q^  How  is  the  world  preferved  ?  pure  virgin,  by  the  extraordinary  power  of 

A.  By  the  fame  divine  power  that  made  God. 
it.  C^  How  do  you  prove  that  Chrift  is  the 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  this  ?  only  Son  of  God  ? 

A.  From  Neh.  ix.  6.  *  Thou,  even  thou,        A.  From  John  i.  i8.  *  No  man  hath  feen 

art  Lord  alone;  thou  haft  made  heaven,  the  God  at  any  time;    the  only  begotten  Son, 

heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  hoft  ;   the  which  is  in  the  bofom  of  the  father,  he  hath 

earth,  with  all  things  that  are  therein  ;  the  declared  him.' 

feas,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  and  thou  pre-        i  John  iv.  9.     '  In  this  was  manifefted 

ferveft  them  all.  the  love  of  God  towards  us ;  becaufe  that 

TXT-     ^    ^   ,  t'   f.  •    7    7    7-  God  fent  his   only  begotten  Son  into  the 

Sect.  IV.     Of  God  the  Son-^  partiadarlj  bis  ^^^j^^  ^^.^^  ^,^  ^j^^j^^  j.^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^, 

Q^  How  is  Chriil:  faid  to  be  our  Lord  "i 


and  Relations. 


Names  ^  Offii 
Q^  What  does  the  fecond  branch  of  the 
Creed  treat  of? 

A.  Of  God  the  Son,  and  the  work  of 
Redemption.  ~ 

Q^  How  is  our  Redeemer  defcribed  ? 
A,  By  his  names,  offices,  and  relations. 
Q^  By  what  names  is  he  called  here  ? 
A.  Jesus  and  Christ. 
Q^  What  doth  the  name  Jefus  fignify  ? 
A.  It  figniiies  a  Saviour. 
Q^  Why  was  he  called  Jefus  ? 
A.  Becaufe  he  was  to  '  fave  his  people 
from  their  fms.'     Matt,  i,  2  i . 

Q.  What  doth  the  word  Chrift  fignify  ? 
A.  It  is  the  fame  with  Meliiah,  and  lig- 
nifies  Anointed. 

Q^  Why  is  he  called  Chrift,  or  the 
Anointed  ? 

A.  Becaufe  he  was  in  a  fpirltual  manner 
to  perform  the  offices  belonging  to  God's 
anointed. 

Q^  What  are  thofe  offices  ? 
A.  They  are  the  offices  of  king,  prieft, 
and  prophet. 

Q^  How  is  Chrift  a  king  ? 
A.    As    he    governs    and    protects    his 
church. 

Q^  How  is  he  a  prieft  ? 
A.  As  he  did  make  atonement,  and  now 
intercedes  fcr,  and  blefieth  his  church. 
Q^  How  is  Chrift  a  prophet  ? 
A.  As  he  teachcth  his  church  ;  which  he 
did  in  his  perfon,  and  continues  to  do  by 
his  Spirit,  word,  and  nnniflry. 
Q^  How  was  Chrift  anointed  ? 
A..   He  was  anointed  or  (tt  apart  to  thefe 
cffices  by  the   Holy  Ghoft,  which   he  re- 
ceived without  meafnre, 

Q^  What  are  the  relations  which  Chrift  is 
defcribf:d  by  here  in  the  Creed  ? 

A.  They  are  two  ;  the  one  relating  to 
God  the  Father,  as  he  is  his  only  Son ;  the 
ether  to  us,  as  he  is  our  Lord. 

Q:_  How  is  Chrift  the  only  Son  of  God  ? 


A.  He  is  in  a  particular  manner  the  Lord 
and  head  of  his  church  ;  having  •  all  power 
given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth.' 
Matt,  xxviii.  1 8. 

Sect.  V.     Of  Chriji's  Humihathn. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  thing  relating  to 
Chrift?  .  ,.    . 

A.  His  humiliation  and  exaltation. 

Q^  Wherein  doth  this  humiliation  con- 
fift  ? 

A.  In  his  becoming  man  and  fuffering 
death. 


Q^Hc 


Chrift  made 


A.  By  the  union  of  the  human  nature  to 
the  divine,  in  one  perfon. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  that  Chrift  did 
thus  become  man  ? 

A.  Prom  John  i.  14.  *  The  Word  was 
made  fiefh.' 

Gal.  iv.  4.  *  God  fent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,' 

Heh.  ii.  16.  *  Verily  he  took  not  on  him 
the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the 
feed  of  Abraham.' 

Q^  How  did  Chrift  take  on  him  our  na- 
ture ? 

A.  By  being  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Q.  What  proof  have  you  of  cur  Lord's 
conception  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  ? 

A;  From  Matt.  i.  20.  *  Fear  not  to 
take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife ;  for  that 
which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft.' 

Luke  ;.  35.  *  The  Holy  Ghoft  fiiall 
come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Higheft  fhall  overftiadow  thee;  therefore 
alfo  that  holy  thing  which  fnall  be  born  of 
thee,  ftiall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  that  Chrift  was 
born  of  a  virgin?     • 

A.  From  Matt.  i.  22,  2^.  *  Now  all  this 


22,  23. 

was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 

A.  As  he  derived  his  efTence  from  the    was   fpoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
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fajing,  *  Behold,  a  virgin   fliall  be  with 
child,  and  fliall  bring  forth  a  fon.* 

Q.  Why  was  Chrift  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghoil  ? 

A,  That  he  might  take  our  nature  with- 
out the  corruption  of  it. 

Q^  Why  did  Chrift  thus  take  our  nature, 
and  become  man  ? 

A.  That  he  might  fully  difcharge  his 
office  of  mediator,  fo  that  he  might  die  ; 
and  being  one  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
he  died  for,  might  redeem  all  mankind. 

Q^  How  is  this  proved  from  Scripture? 

A.  From  Heb.  ii.  9.  *  Jefus  was  made 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  fuffer- 
ing  of  death,  that  he  by  the  grace  of  God 
fhould  tafte  death  for  every  man.' 

Heb.  ii.  17.  *  It  behoved  him  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might 
be  a  merciful  high  prieft  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the 
iins  of  the  people.' 

Q^  Why  did  our  Saviour  fuffer  death  ? 

A.  To  deliver  mankind,  by  the  infinite 
price  of  his  blood,  from  the  punifhment  that 
was  due  for  our  fms,  and  to  reconcile  his 
Father  to  us  by  fatisfying  his  juftice,  he  of- 
fering himfelf  a  facrifice  for  us. 

Q^  How  is  this  proved  from  Scripture 
to  be  the  end  of  our  Saviour's  fufferings  ? 

A.  From  Gal.  iii.  13.  *  Chriit  hath  re- 
deerned  us  from  the  curfe  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curfe  for  us,' 

Rom.  V.  I  o.  When  v/e  were  enemies,  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son.' 

Heb.  ix.  26.  *  He  put  away  fm  by  the 
facrifice  of  himfelf.' 

I  John  ii.  2.  *  He  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  fms.' 

Q^  Why  is  Chrift  faid  to  fuffer  under 
Pontius  Pilate? 

A.  To  fignify  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
the  accompliihment  of  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning it. 

Q^  Who  was  Pontius  Pila'te  ? 

A.  He  was  a  governor  of  Judea,  under 
Tiberius  the  Roman  emperor. 

Q^  What  fort  of  death  did  Chrift  fuffer  ? 

A.  He  was  crucified. 

Q^  How  was  that  done  ? 

A.  By  nailing  him  to  a  crofs  of  wood  fet 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  fo  hanging  him 
upon  it,  till  he  there  languilhed  and  died. 

Q^  How  came  he  to  die  this  death  ? 

A.  In  order  to  fhew  the  heinous  nature 
of  fin. 

Q^  How  does  this  (hew  the  heinous  na- 
■  ture  of  fin  ? 


A.  Becaufe  this  death  was  of  the  worft 
fort,  it  was  moft  infamous,  painful,  and 
accurfed. 

Q^  Why  Is  it  faid  that  our  Saviour  died  ? 

A.  To  fhew  that  his  body,  when  alive, 
was  vitally  united  to  his  foul. 

(!^  Why  is  it  faid  that  he  was  buried  ? 

A.  To  fnew  the  certainty  of  his  death, 
and  give  teftimony  to  the  triith  of  his  re- 
fur  redion. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  his defcending  into 
hell  ? 

A.  The  difpofal  of  his  foul  in  its  ftate  of 
feparation  from  the  body. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  that  Chrift  de- 
fcended  into  hell  ? 

A.  From  Afts  ii.  25^  27.  *  David  fpeak- 
eth  concerning  him,  *  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  foul  in  hell.* 

S  E  c  T.  VI.     Of  Chrijl's  Exaltathtt. 

Q^  Wherein  does  our  Saviour's  exaltation 
confiit  ? 

A.  I  ft.  In  his  refurreiflion.  2d,  His 
afcenfion.  3d,  His  glorification.  4th,  His 
coming  to  judgment. 

Q^  What  is  the  refurreftion  of  Chrift  ? 

A.  It  is  the  reftoring  him  to  life  by  the 
union  of  the  fclf-fame  foul  to  the  felf-fame 
body. 

Q^  When  did  our  Lord  rife  ? 

A.  On  the  third  day  after  he  died,  which 
was  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  which  is  thence 
called  the  Lord's  Day, 

Q^  Why  did  our  Lord  rife  from  the 
dead  ? 

A.  To  affure  us  that  he  had  fully  com- 
pleated  the  whole  work  of  our  redemption. 

Ck  How  do  you  prove  from  Scripture, 
that  this  was  the  end  of  our  Saviour's  re- 
furreftion  ? 

A.  From  Rom.  iv.  2^,  •  Who  was  raifed 
again  for  our  juftification.' 

Rom.  viii,  54.  '  Who  Is  he  that  con- 
demneth  ?  It  is  Chrift  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  is  rifen  again.' 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  faying,  that 
Chrift  afcended  into  heaven  ? 

A.  I  mean,  that  he  did  aflually  go  np 
thither  in  a  vifible  and  triumphant  manner. 

Q.  How  is  this  proved  from  Scripture  I 

A.  From  Ads  i.  9.  '  V/hile  they  be- 
held, he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received 
him  out  of  their  fight.' 

Eph.  iv.  8.  '  When  he  afcended  up  on 
high,  he  led  captivity  captive.' 

Q^  What  is  meant  by  his  fitting  at  the 
ri^^ht  hand  of  God  ? 

'A.  By  it  is  meant,  that  Chrift  is  advanced 
R4 
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to  the  highefl:  dignity  and  authority  under 
God  the  Father. 

Q^  How  is  this  proved  from  Scripture  ? 

A.  From  i  Pet.  iii.  22.  '  Who  is  gone 
into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
God;  angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers 
being  made  fubjeft  unto  him- 

Eph.  i.  20,  21.  '  He  raifed  him  from 
the  dead,  and  fet  him  at  his  own  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all 
principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and 
dominion.' 

Heb.  X.  12.  *  This  man,  after  he  had 
offered  one  facrifice  for  fins,  for  ever  fat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  God.' 

Q^  This  phrafe  then,  of  the  right  hand 
of  God,  does  not  imply  that  God  has  hands  ? 
&c. 

A.  No  :  This  way  of  fpeaking  is  only 
ufed  in  condefcenfion  to  us ;  for  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  hath  no  body,  nor  parts  of  a 
body.     ' 

Q^  What  does  Chrift  do  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  ? 

A.  He  appears  in  the  prefence  of  God 
for  us,  as  our  mediator,  intercelTor,  and 
advocate. 

Q^  How  is  this  proved  from  Scripture  ? 

A.  From  Heb.  ix.  24.  *  Chrift  is  entered 
into  heaven  itfelf,  now  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
fence of  God  for  us.' 

Rom.  viii.  34.  *  Chrift  who  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  who  alfo  maketh  inter- 
cefTion  for  us.' 

I  John  ii.  I.  *  We  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jefus  Chrift  the  righteous.' 

Q^  Is  Chrift  the  only  mediator  ? 

A.  Yes  :  *  There  is  one  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  men,  the  man  Chrift  Jefus.' 
I  Tim.  ii.  5. 

Q^  Why  are  the  words.  Father  Almighty 
added  here  ? 

A.  To  fhew  us  the  truth  and  fulnefs  of 
all  that  authority  and  dominion  to  which 
Chrift,  as  our  mediator,  is  advanced. 

Q^  Whence  fliall  Chrift  come  to  judg- 
jnent  ? 

A.  From  heaven. 

Q^  How  is  this  proved  frpm  Scripture  ? 
A.  From  i  Theff.  iv,  16,     ♦  The  Lord 
himfelf  ftiall  defcend  from  heaven.' 
Q^  Whom  ftiall  Chrift  judge  ? 
A.  All  men  ;  the  quick,  thofe  who  Ihall 
then  be  alive,  and  the  dead. 

Q^  How  is  this  proved  from  Scripture  ? 
A.  From  Afts  x.  42.     *  It  is  he  which 
was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of 
quick  and  dead.' 

C^  For  what  fhall  he  judge  them? 


A.  For  all  things,  whether  fecret  or  open, 

Q^  How  is  this  proved  from  Scripture  ? 

A.  From  2  Cor.  v.  10.  '  We  muft  all 
appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift, 
that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad.' 

Eccl.  xii.  14.  '  God  fliall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  fecret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it 
be  evil.' 

Sect.  VII.     0/  God  the  Holy  Ghoji,  and  the 
remaiii'ing  Articles  of  the  Creed. 

Q^  Who  is  the  Holy  Ghoft  ? 

A.  He  is  the  third  perfon  in  the  facred 
Trinity. 

Q^  How  is  this  proved  ? 

A.  From  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  '  Baptizjng 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.' 

Q^  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word 
Ghoft? 

A.  Ghoft  is  the  fame  with  Spirit. 

Q^  Why  is  he  called  the  Holy  Ghoft  ?    • 

A.  Becaufe  of  his  office,  which  is  in 
Chrift's  ftead,  to  fandlify,  or  make  holy  the 
church. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  that  our  fan(flifi- 
cation  proceeds  from  the  Holy  Ghoft  ? 

A.  From  i  Cor,  vi.  1 1 .  *  But  ye  are 
waftied,  but  ye  are  fanftified,  but  ye  are 
juftined  in  the  name  ©f -the  Lord  Jefus,  and 
by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.' 

Q^  What  do  you  mean  by  the  church  ? 

A.  I  mean  a  fociety  of  perfons  called  by 
God  to  the  profeffion  of  true  religion. 

Q^  What  does  the  word  catholic  fignify? 

A.  It  fignifies  univerfal. 

Q^  Why  is  the  term  Catholic  applied  to 
the  Chriftian  church? 

A.  To  diftinguifti  it  from  the  Jewifh 
church,  which  was  confined  to  one  nation, 
whereas  the  Chriftian  church  is  extended  to 
all  nations. 

Q^  How  is  the  church  faid  to  be  holy  ? 

A.  As  it  is  dedicated  to  God  by  covenant 
and  profeffion,  and  is  thereby  obliged  to  be 
holy, 

Q^  What  are  the  privileges  belonging  to 
the  holy  catholic  church  ? 

A.  They  are  four:  ift.  The  communion 
of  faints.  2d,  The  forgivenefs  of  fins.  3d, 
The  refurreftion  of  the  body.  And  4tb, 
The  life  everlafting. 

Q^  What  is  the  firft  privilege? 

A.  The  communion  of  faints. 

Q^  How  is  the  word  Saints  to  be  under- 
ftood  ? 

A.  It 
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A.  It  is  moft  properly  to  be  underftood 
of  thofe,  who  are  the  true  and  living  mem- 
bers of  Chrift's  church,  namely,  fuch  as  do 
anfwer  the  end  of  their  calling  by  a  lively 
feith  and  holy  converfatisn. 

Q^  In  what  does  this  communion  confift? 

A.  In  a  fellowfhip  in  all  afts  of  divine 
worfhip,  piety,  and  charity ;  and  in  a  par- 
taking of  in  common  the  privileges  and  be- 
nefits of  the  gofpel. 

Q^  What  are  thofe  privileges  which  chrif- 
tians  have  thus  in  common  amongft  them  ? 

A.  They  are,  their  making  all  but  one 
body  or  church ;  their  being  all  fanftified 
by  one  Spirit ;  their  having  all  one  hope  of 
their  calling ;  one  lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tifm,  one  God  and  father  of  all. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  this  communion 
of  faints  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  church  ? 

A.  From  Afts  ii.  42.  *  They  continued 
fledfaftly  in  the  apoftles  doftrine  and  fel- 
lowihip,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in 
prayers.' 

I  Cor.  xii.  26.  *  Whether  one  member 
fufFer,  all  the  members  fufFer  with  it.' 

Eph.  iii.  6.  *  That  the  Gentiles  fliould 
be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  fame  body,  and 
partakers  of  his  promife  in  Chrift  by  the 
gofpel.' 

Q^  What  is  the  fecond  privilege  of  the 
church  ? 

A.  Forgivenefs  of  fm. 

Q^  What  is  fm  ? 

A.  Sin  is  the  tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of 
God. 

Q^  What  is  the  punifhment  due  to  fin  ? 

A.  Death  temporal  and  eternal. 

Qj_  What  proof  have  you  of  this  ? 

A.  From  Rom.  vi.  23.  '  The  wages  of 
fin  is  death.' 

Matt.  XXV.  46.  *  Thefe  [the  wicked] 
fliall  go  away  into  everlafting  punifhment,' 

Q^  What  is  the  forgivenefs  of  fm  ? 

Ai  It  .is  God's  not  exafting  the  punifh- 
ment due  to  fm  from  thofe  that  have  com- 
mitted it. 

Q^  On  what  terms  is  fm  forgiven  ? 

A.  On  condition  of  our  faith  and  re- 
pentance. 

Q^  How  is  this  proved  from  fcripture  ? 

A.  From  Afts  xxvi.  18.  *  That  they 
may  receive  forgivenefs  of  fms,  by  faith 
that  is  in  me.*  ^ 

Luke  xxiv.  47.  *  That  repentance  and 
remiffion  of  fms  fhould  be  preached  in  his 
name  among  all  nations.' 

Q^  By  what  means  is  God  thus  recon- 
ciled to  fmful  man,  as  to  foreive  him  his 
fins? 


A.  It  is  through  Jefus  Chrift,  who  has 
fufFered  in  our  ftead,  and  thereby  merited 
this  benefit  of  pardon  and  forgivenefs. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  this  from  fcrip- 
ture ? 

A.  From  Eph.  iv.  32.  '  God,  for  Chrift's 
fake,  hath  forgiven  you.' 

2  Cor.  V.  19.  *  God  was -in  Chrift,  re- 
conciling the  world  unto  himfelf ;  not  im- 
puting their  trefpafles  unto  them.* 

Eph.  i.  7.  •  In  Chrift  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  the  forgivenefs  of 
fins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.' 

Q^  What  is  the  third  privilege  of  the 
church  ? 

A.  The  refurredion  of  the  body. 

Q^  What  do  you  underftand  by  the  re- 
furredion  of  the  body  ? 

A.  I  underftand,  that  the  body  ftiall  be 
raifed  out  of  the  duft,  and  being  agaiii 
united  to  the  foul,  fhall  be  glorious  and 
immortal.  • 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  this  from  fcrip- 
ture ? 

A.  From  John  v.  28,  29.  «  The  hour 
is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  Ihall  hear  his  voice,  and  (hall  conjc 
forth :  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the 
refurreftion  of  life;  and  they  that  have 
done  evil,  unto  the  refurreftion  of  damna- 
tion.' 

2  Cor.  iv.  14.  *  Knowing  that  he  which 
raifed  up  the  Lord  Jefus,  fhall  raife  up  us 
alfo  by  Jefus.' 

Phil.  iii.  21.  *  Who  fhall  change  our 
vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fafhioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body.' 

I  Cor.  XV.  5'3.  «  This  mortal  rauft  put 
on  immortality.' 

Q.  What  is  the  fourth  privilege  of  the 
church  ? 

A.  Life  everlafting* 

Q^  What  do  you  mean  by  the  life  ever- 
lafting ? 

A.  A  ftate  of  moft  perfeft  happinels 
confifting  in  the  perfcftion  of  our  natures, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  God  to  all  eternity. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  from  fcripture 
that  the  righteous  fhall  be  placed  in  fuch  a- 
ftate  ? 

A.  From  John  vi.  47.  '  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  hath  everlafting  life.' 

Matt.  xxii.  30.  *  In  the  refurreflion, 
they  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven.* 

t  Pet.  V.  4.  '  When  the  chief  fhepherd 
fhall  appear,  ye  fhall  receive  a  crown  of 
glory  that  fadeth  not  away.' 

Q^  How  are  the  wicked  to  be  difpofed  of 
hereafter  ? 

A.  They 
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A.  They  are  to  be  banifhed  from  the 
prefence  of  God,  and  tormented  eternally 
in  hell,  with  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

Q^  How  is  this  proved  from  fcripture  ? 

A.  From  Matt  xxv.  41.  'Depart  from 
me,  ye  curfed,  into  everlalling  fire,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.' 

1  Cor.  vi.  9.  ♦  Know  ye  not  that  the 
unrighteous  fhall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God?' 

2  Their,  i.  7,  8,  q.  *  The  Lord  Jefus 
Ihall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his 
mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven- 
geance on  them,  that  know  not  God,  and 
that  obey  not  the  gofpel  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift;  who  fhall  be  pimifhed  with  ever- 
lalling deftruftion  from  the  prefence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.' 

Q^  Why  do  you  fay  Amen  at  your  con- 
cluding^the  Crtea  ? 

A.  To  {hew  my  ftedfaft  belief  of  it,  and 
my  defire  to  li'.'ig  as  one  that  heartily  be- 
lieves it. 

Part  IIL    The  Chriaian  Obedience. 

Sect.  VIIL     Of  the   Ten  Commandments; 

particularly  of  our  duty  tonuards  God,  con- 
tained in  the  four  firfi  commandments. 

Q^  "What  is  the  third  thing  thac  was  pro- 
mifed  in  your  name  at  your  baptifm  ? 

A.  That  I  fliould  keep  God's  holy  will 
and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  fame 
all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Q^  What  are  thefe  commandments  ? 

A.  The  fame  which  God  fpake  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  faying,  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  houfe  of 
bondage. 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  that  Chrift  has 
confirmed  thefe  commandments  ? 

A.  From  Matt.  xix.  17.  ♦  If  thou  wilt 
enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments,' 

Rom.  vii.  12.  •  The  law  is  holy,  and 
the  commandment  holy,  and  juft,  and 
good.' 

Q^  How  is  it  that  you  are  to  keep  thefe 
commandments  ? 

A.  I  muft  obferve  all  of  them,  make 
them  my  daily  practice,  and  that  as  long  as 
I  live. 

Q^  Which  is  the  firft  commandment  ? 
.   A.  Thou  ihalt  have  none  other  Gods 
but  me. 

Q^  What  is  forbidden  in  this  command- 
ment ? 

A.  I  am  forbidden  to  have  or  own  any 
more  than  one  God,  and  to  give  the  honour 
due  to  GoJ  to  any  other. 


Qj_  How  do  you  prove  that  you  mull  , 
worlhip  none  but  God  ? 

A.  From  Matt.  iv.  10.  *  Thou  flialt 
worfhip  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
fhalt  thou  ferve.' 

Q^  What  is  required  of  you  in  this  firft 
commandment  ? 

A.  I  am  required  to  beliei-e  in  God,  to 
fear  him,  and  to  love  him  with  all  n^y 
heart,  with  all  my  mind,  with  all  ray  foul, 
and  with  all  my  ftrength. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  to  be  your  duty 
to  believe  in  God  ? 

A.  From  Heb.  xi.  6.  •  Widiout  faith 
it  is  impoiTible  to  pleafe  him ;  for  he  that 
Cometh  to  God,  muft  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
feek  him.' 

Rom.  iv.  20.  '  He  ftaggered  not  at  th« 
promife  of  God  through  unbelief;  but  was 
itrong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
fear  God  r 

A.  From  Luke  xii.  5;.  *  I  will  fore- 
warn you  whom  you  Ibali  fear  :  Fear  him, 
which  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to 
call  into  hell;  yea,  I  fay  unto  you,  fear 
him. 

I    Pet.  ii.   17.     '  Fear  God.* 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
love  God  .'* 

A.  From  Mark  xii.  30.  ♦  Thou  fhalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  v.ith  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  ftrength.' 

Eph.  vi.  24.  *  Grace  be  with  all  them 
that  love  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  in  fincerity.* , 

Q^  What  is  the  fecond  commandment  ? 

A.  Thou  flialt  not  make  to  thyfelf  any 
graven  image,  nor  the  likenefs  of  any  thing 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  water  under  the  earth. 
Thou  fhalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nrr 
worlhip  them  :  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am 
a  jealous  God,  and  vifit  the  fins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me, 
and  fhew  mercy  unto  thoufands,  in  them 
that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments. 

Q.  What  is  forbidden  in  this  command- 
ment ? 

A.  The  making  of  any  image  or  piflure 
to  worfhip  the  true  God  by, 

Q^  What  difference  is  there  betwixt  this 
and  the  firft  commandment } 

A.  The  firft  commandment  forbids   the 
worfhip  of  all  falfe  gods ;  and  this  forbids 
the  worfhipping  the  true  God  after  a  falfe  ' 
roaoner, 

(^  What 
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J       Q^  What  proof  have  you  againft  idola- 
trous worfhip  ? 

■    A.  From  i  Cor.  x.  14.     *  My   dearly 
beloved,  flee  from  idolatry.' 

2  Cor.  vi.  1 6.  *  What  agreement  hath 
the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?' 

I  John  V.  21.  *  Little  children,  keep 
ycmrfelves  from  idols.' 

Q^  What  is  required  in  this  command- 
ment ? 

A.  To  worlliip  him,  to  give  him  thanks, 
to  put  my  whole  truft  in  him,  to  call  upon 
him. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
worfnip  God  ? 

A.  From  Johniv.  23.  '  The  hourcom- 
eth,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worfhippers 
Ihall  worfhip  the  Father  in  fpirit  and  in 
truth  :  for  the  Father  feeketh  fuch  to  wor- 
fhip him.' 

Matt.  iv.  10.  *  Thou  {halt  wordiip  the 
Lord  thy  God.' 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  for  bodily 
worfliip  ? 

A.  From  Luke  xxii.  41.  *  He  [Chrill] 
kneeled  down,  and  prayed.* 

Afts  XX.  36,  *  He  [Paul]  kneeled  down, 
and  prayed  with  them  all.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
give  thanks  unto  Gcd  ? 

A.  From  Eph.  v.  20.  *  Giving  thanks 
always  for  all  things  unto  God,  and  the 
Father,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrill.' 

Heb.  xiii.  15.  '  Let  us  offer  the  facrificc 
of  praife  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the 
fruit  o{  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his 
name.' 

Qj_  How  do  you  prove  it  yOur  duty  to 
put  your  whole  truft  in  him  ? 

A.  From  I  Tim.  iv.  10.  *  We  truft  in 
the  living  God.' 

I  Pet.  r.  7.  *  Caftlng  all  your  care  up- 
on him,  for  he  careth  for  you.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
call  upon  God  ? 

A.  From  Matt.  vii.  7.  '  Aflc,  and  it 
(hall  be  given  you  ;  feek,  and  ye  Ihall  find ; 
knock,  and  it  fnall  be  opened  unto  you.* 

Eph.  vi.  18.  •  Praying  always  with  all 
prayer  and  fupplication  in  the  fpirit]  and 
watching  thereunto  with  all  perfeverance. 

Col.  i-\*i  2.  •  Continue  in  prayer;  and 
watch  in  the  fame  with  thankfgiving.' 

Q_^  What  is  the  third  commandment  ? 

A.  Thou  Paalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;  for  the  Lord  will 
pot  hold  hiai  guiitkfs,  that  taketb  his  name 
ia  vain. 


Q^  What  is  meant  here  by  the  name  of 

God? 

A.  That  by  which  he  is  made  known  to 
us;  as  his  titles,  attributes,  ordinances, 
word,  and  works. 

Q^  What  is  it  then  that  is  forbidden  in 
this  commandment  ? 

A.  All  falfe  fwearing.  and  all  rafii  or 
common  fwearing ;  all  blafphemv,  or  fpeak- 
ing  reproachfully  of  God  or  religion  ;  and 
all  irreverent  ufe  of  the  name  of  God,  or  of 
things  belonging  to  him. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  unlawful  to  dif- 
honour  God's  name  by  rafti  or  coraijioa 
fwearing  ? 

A.  From  Matt.  v.  34.  *  I  fay  untoj'ou. 
Swear  not  at  all.' 

Jam.  v.  12.  *  Above  all  things,  my  bre- 
thren, fwear  not.' 

Q^  What  is  required  in  this  command- 
ment ? 

A.  To  honour  God's  holy  name  and  his 
word. 

Q^  What  is  it  to  honour  God's  name  ? 

A.  It  is  to  ufe  it  with  reverence  in  our 
oaths,  vows,  promifes,  diicourfe,  and  wor- 
fliip. 

Q^  Hov/  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  thus 
to  honour  God's  name? 

A.  From  Pfalm  xcix.  3.  *  Let  them 
praife  thy  great  and  terrible  name,  for  it  is 
holy.' 

I  Tim.  vi.  I.  '  That  the  name  of  God 
be  not  blafphemed.' 

I  Cor.  X.  3 1 .  *  Whatfoever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God.' 

Q^  What  is  it  to  honour  God's  word  ? 

A.  It  is  reverently  to  read  and  hear  the 
holy  fcriptures ;  and  to  ufe  with  refpedl 
whatever  has  a  more  immediate  relation  to 
God  and  his  fervice. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  thus 
to  honour  God's  word? 

A.  From  Col.  iii.  1 6.  *  Let  the  word 
of  Chrift  dv/ell  in  you  richly,  in  all  wifdom.* 

Jam,  i.  21,  22.  *  Receive  with  meek- 
nefs  the  ingrafted  word,  which  is  able  to 
fave  your  fouls.  But  l^e  ye  doers  of  the 
word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your 
ownfelves.' 

Lev.  X.  3.  '  I  will  be  fanftif ed  in  them 
that  come  nigh  me.' 

Q^  What  is  the  fourth  commandment  ? 

A.  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath-day  :  Six  days  ftalt  thou  labour, 
and  do  all  that  thou  haft  to  do  ;  but  the 
feventh  day  is  the  fabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  :  In  it  thou  Ihalt  do  no  manner  of 
workj  thou,  and  thy  fon,  and  thy  daughter, 

thy 
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thy  man-fervant,  and  thy  maid-fervant,  thy 
cattle,  and  the  ftranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates.  For  in  fix  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  fea  and  all  that  in 
them  is,  and  refted  the  feventh  day  ;  where- 
fore the  Lord  bleffed  the  feventh  day,  and 
hallowed  it. 

Q^  What  doth  the  word  Sabbath  fignify  ? 

A.  It  fignifies  refl. 

Q^  What  is  meant  by  God's  hallowing 
the  feventh  day  ? 

A.  'Tis  his  fetting  it  apart  for  holy  ufes. 

Qj^  What  are  thofe  holy  ufes  which  the 
Sabbath  was  fet  apart  for  ? 

A.  It  was  fet  apart  for  the  public  and 
private  worfhip  of  God, 

Q^  In  what  does  the  public  worfhip  of 
God  confift  ? 

A.  It  confifts  in  prayer,  hearing  the 
word  of  God  read  and  preached,  and  fetting 
forth  his  praife,  and  in  receiving  the  facra- 
ment. 

Q^  Wherein  does  the  private  worfhip  of 
God  confift  ? 

A.  It  confifls  in  prayer,  reading,  and 
meditation  on  the  word  and  works  of  God. 

Q^  What  is  required  farther  in  this  com- 
mandment ? 

A.  It  requires  that  we  reft  from  all  fer- 
vile  and  ordinary  employments. 

Q^  Why  do  Chriftians  obferve  the  firfl 
day  of  the  week  as  a  fabbath,  and  not  the 
feventh  ? 

A.  Becaufe  on  the  firft  day  of  the  week 
Chrift  arofe  from  the  dead. 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  of  this  praftice 
of  obferving  the  firfl  day  of  the  week  as  the 
fabbath  ?. 

A.  From  John  XX.  19.  *  The  fame  day 
at  evening,  being  the  firft  day  of  the  week, 
when  the  doors  were  fhut,  where  the  dif- 
ciples  were  affembied  for  fear  of  the  Jews, 
came  Jefus  and  ftood  in  the  midft,  and  faith 
unto  them.  Peace  be  unto  you.' 

Aifis  XX.  .7.  '  Upon  the  firft  day  of  the 
week,  when  the  difciples  came  together  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preache'd  unto  them.' 

Q.  What  is  the  fum  of  what  is  reqaired 
in  thefe  firft  four  commandments  ? 

A.  To  ferve  God  truly  all  the  days  of 
my  life. 

Sect.  IX .  Of  our  Duty  icnuards  our  Neigh- 
bour, contained  in  the  Jix  laji  Command- 
ments. 

Q^  What  is  the  fifth  commandment  ? 
A.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 

that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 


Qj^  What  is  required  in  this  command- 
ment ? 

A.  I  am  required  in  it  to  love,  honour, 
and  fuccour  my  father  and  mother;  to  ho- 
nour and  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  are 
put  in  authority  under  him  :  to  fubmit  my- 
felf  to  all  my  governors,  teachers,  fpiritual 
paftors,  and  matters ;  to  order  myfelf  lowly 
and  reverently  to  all  my  betters. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
love,  honour,  and  fuccour  your  father  and 
mother  ? 

A.  From  Matt.  xv.  4.  '  God  com- 
manded, faying.  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother.' 

Eph.  vi.  I.  •  Children,  obey  your  pa- 
rents in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right.' 

I  Tim.  V.  4.  *  If  any  widow  have  chil- 
dren or  nephews  [grandchildren]  let  them 
learn  firft  to  fhew  piety  [kindnefs]  at  home, 
and  to  requite  their  parents ;  for  that  is  good 
and  acceptable  before  God.' 

Q^  Ho^v  do  you  prove  what  the  parents 
duty  is  towards  their  children  ? 

A.  From  Eph.  vi.  4.  '  Ye  fathers  pro- 
voke not  your  children  to  wrath  ;  but  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.' 

Heb.  xii.  7.  *  What  fon  is  he  whom  the 
father  chafteneth  not  ?' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
honour  and  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  are 
put  in  authority  under  him  ? 

A.  From  Rom!!  xiii.  i .  *  Let  every  foul 
be  fubjeft  unto  the  higher  powers.' 

Titus  iii.  I .  *  Put  them  in  mind  to  be 
fubjefl  to  principalities  and  powers ;  to 
obey  magiftrates,  to  be  ready  to  every 
good  work.' 

I  Pet.  ii.  13,  14.  *  Submit  yourfelves 
to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
fake  J  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  fupreme  ; 
or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are 
fentt)y  him  for  the  punifhment  of  evil-doers, 
and  for  the  praife  of  them  that  do  well.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
fubmit  yourfelf  to  your  fpiritual  governors, 
teachers,  and  paftors  ? 

A.  From  Heb.  xiii.  17.  '  Obey  them 
that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  fubmit 
yourfelves,  for  they  watch  for  your  fouls, 
as  they  that  muft  give  account,  that  they 
may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief :  for 
that  is  unprofitable  for  you.' 

I  Tim.  V.  17.  *  Let  the  elders  that  rule 
well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour  ; 
efpecially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and 
^ioftrine.' 

(^  How 
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Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  the  duty  of  fer- 
vants  to  fubmit  to  their  mafters  ? 

A,  From  Eph.  vi.  5,  6.  '  Servants,  be 
obedient  to  them  that  are  your  mafters  ac- 
cording to  the  flelh,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
in  finglenefs  of  your  heart,  as  unto  CJhrilt : 
not  with  eye-fervice,  as  men-pleafers,  but 
is  the  fervants  of  Chrift,  doing  the  will  of 
God  from  the  heart. 

Tit.  ii.  9,  10.  *  Exhort  fervants  to  be 
obedient  unto  their  own  mafters,  and  to 
pleafe  them  well  in  all  things ;  not  anfwer- 
ing  again,  not  purloining,  but  fhewing  all 
good  iidelity,  that  they  may  adorn  the  doc- 
trine of  God  our  Savioiur  in  all  things.' 

I  Pet.  ii.  18.  *  Servants,  be  fubjeft  to 
your  mafters  with  all  fear,  not  only  to  the 
good  and  gentle,  but  alfo  to  the  froward. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  the  duty  of  mafters 
towards  their  fervants  ? 

A.  From  Col.  iv.  i.  *  Mafters,  give 
unto  your  fervants  that  which  is  juft  and 
equal,  knowing  that  ye  alfo  have  a  mafter 
in  heaven.' 

Eph.  vi.  9.  *  Ye  mafters,  do  the  fame 
things  unto  them,  forbearing  threatening : 
knowing  that  your  mafter  alfo  is  in  heaven, 
neither  is  there  refpeft  of  perfons  with 
him.* 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
order  yourfelf  lowly  and  reverently  to  all 
your  betters  ? 

A.  From  1  Pet.  v.  5.  *  Ye  younger, 
fubmit  yourfelves  unto  the  elder.' 

Eph.   V.   21.      '  Submitting    yourfelves 
one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  God.' 
Q^  What  is  the  fixth  commandment  ? 
A.  Thou  (halt  do  no  murder. 
Q_^  What  is  the  fm  forbidden  in  this  com- 
mandment ? 

A.  The  fm  of  murder,  or  the  wilful 
killing  of  our  neighbour. 

(^  What  is  required  in  this  command- 
ment ? 

A.  To  love  my  neighbour  as  myfelf, 
and  ta  do  to  ail  men  as  I  would  they  fhould 
do  to  me ;  to  hurt  no  body  by  word  or 
deed ;  and  to  bear  no  malice  or  hatred  in 
my  heart. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourfelf? 

A.  From  Jam.  ii.  8.  '  If  ye  fulfil  the 
royal  law  according  to  the  fcripture.  Thou 
Ihalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf,  ye  do 
well.' 

John  xiii.  34.  *  A  new  commandment 
I  give  unto  you.  That  ye  love  one  another ; 
as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  alfo  love  one 
another,' 


Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
do  to  all  men  as  you  would  they  Ihould  d^i 
unto  you  ? 

A.  From  Matt.  vii.  12.  '  All  things 
whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  fhould  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  fo  to  them.' 

Luke  vi.  31.  «  As  ye  would  that  men 
fhould  do  to  you,  do  ye  alfo  -to  them  like- 
wife.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
hurt  no  body  by  word  or  deed  ? 

A.  From'Rom.  )fii.  17,  18.  '  Recom- 
penfe  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  If  it  be  pof- 
lible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men.' 

Eph.  iv.  51.  *  Let  all  bitternefs,  and 
wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil- 
fpeaking,  be  put  away  from  you.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
bear  no  malice  or  hatred  in  your  heart  ? 

A.  FromCol.  iii.  8.  ♦  Putoffall  thefe; 
anger,  wrath,  malice.' 

I  John  iii.  i  j.  '  Whofoever  hateth  his 
brother,  is  a  murderer;  and  ye  know  that 
no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in 
him.' 

Eph.  iv.  26.  *  Let  not  the  fun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath.' 

Q^  What  is  the  feventh  commandment  ? 
A.   Thou  fhalt  not  commit  adultery. 
Q^  What  is  forbidden  in  this  command- 
men  c  ?- 

A.  The  afting  any  manner  of  unclean- 
nels,  and  the  encouraging  any  defire  of  and 
inclination  to  it, 

Q^  What  is  required  in  this  command- 
ment ? 

A.  To  keep  my  body  in  temperance, 
fobernefs,  and  chaftity. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
keep  your  body  in  temperance  and  fober- 
nefs ? 

A.  From  Luke  xxi.  34.  *  Take  heed  to 
yourfelves,  left  at  any  time  your  hearts  be 
overcharged  with  furfeiting,  and  drunken- 
nefs,  and  cares  of  this  life.' 

Rom.  xiii.  jj.  '  Let  us  walk  honeftly 
as  in  the  day  ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
nefs.' 

Eph.  V.  r8.  '  Be  not  drunk  with  wine, 
wherein  is  excefs.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
keep  your  body  in  chaftity  ? 

A.  From  1  Theft;  iv.  7.  '  God  hath 
not  called  us  to  uncleannefs,  but  unto  holi- 
nefs.' 

I  Cor.  vi.  18.  *  Flee  fornication.;  he 
that  coramitteth  fornication,  finneth  againfl 
his  own  body.' 

Eph. 
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Eph.  T.  5.  *  This  ye  know,  that  no 
whoremonger,  nor  unclean  perfon,  hath  any 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  and 
©f  God.' 

Heb.  xiii.  4.  *  Whoremongers  and  adul- 
'terers  God  will  judge.' 

Col.  iii.  8.  * — Put — filth/  communica- 
tion out  of  your  mouth.' 

Q^  What  is  the  eighth  commandment  ? 

A.  Thou  fhalt  not  fteal. 

Q.  What  is  forbidden  in  this  command- 
ment ? 

A.  The  taking  away,  or  detaining  from 
another  by  force  or  deceit,  that  which  is 
his  right. 

Q^  What  is  required  of  you  in  this  com- 
mandment ? 

A.  I  am  required  to  be  true  and  jufi;  in 
all  my  dealings ;  to  keep  my  hands  from 
picking  and  ftealing;  to  learn  and  labour 
truly  to  get  my  own  living,  and  to  do  my 
duty  in  that  ftate  of  life,  unto  which  it  fhall 
pleafe  God  to  call  me. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to  be 
true  and  juft  in  all  your  dealings? 

A.  From  Rom.  xiii.  7,  8.  *  Render  to 
all  their  dues.     Owe  no  man  any  thing.' 

Lev.  XXV.  14.  '  If  thou  fell  aught  unto 
thy  neighbour,  or  buyeft  aught  of  thy 
neighbour's  hand,  ye  ftiall  not  opprefs  one 
another.' 

Jer.  xxii.  13.  *  Wo  to  him  who  buildeth 
his  houfe  by  unrighteoufnefs,  and  his  cham- 
bers by  wrong ;  who  ufeth  his  neighbour's 
fervice  without  ^rages.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
keep  your  hands  from  picking  and  ftealing  ? 

A.  From  Eph.  iv.  28.  ♦  Let  him  that 
ftole,  fteal  no  more.' 

I  ThclT.  iv.  6.  *  That  no  man  go  be- 
yond and  defraud  his  brother  in  any 
matter.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
learn  and  labour  to  get  your  own  living 
honeftly,  in  that  ftate  of  life  unto  which  it 
{hall  pleafe  God  to  call  you  ? 

A.  From  Eph.  iv.  28.  •  Rather  let  him 
labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing 
which  is  good.' 

1  Theft;  iv.  II.  *  That  ye  ftudy  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  bufmefs,  and  to 
work  with  your  own  hands.' 

2  Theff.  iii.  12.  *  We  command,  and 
exhort  by  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  that  with 
quietnefs  they  work,  and  eat  their  own 
bread.* 

Q^  How  do  you  pro^^e  it  your  duty  to 
relieve  the  poor,  according  to  the  ftate  of 
life  in  wliicb  you  are  placed  ? 


A.  From  Luke  xi.  41.  '  Give  alms  of 
fuch  things  as  you  have.' 

Afts  XX.  35.  «  Ye  ought  to  fupport  the 
weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jefus,  how  he  faid.  It  is  more  blefled 
to  give  than  to  receive.' 

Eph.  iv.  28.  *  Let  him  labour,  working 
with  his  hands,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to 
him  that  needeth.' 

Q^  What  is  the  ninth  commandment  ? 
A.  Thou   ftialt   not  bear   falfe  witnefs 
againft  thy  neighbour. 

Q^  What  is  the  fin  here  forbidden  ? 
A.  The  unjuft  accufation  of  any  body, 
whether  on  oath  or  otherwife. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  that  this  is  for- 
bidden you  ? 

A.  From  Luke  iii.  14.  *  Neither  accufe 
any  falfely.' 

Q^  What  is  required  in  this  command- 
ment ? 

A.  To  keep  my  tongue  from  evil-fpeak- 
ing,  lying,  and  llandering ;  to  vindicate 
my  neighbour  when  I  know  he  is  wronged  : 
and  to  judge  the  moft  charitably  of  others. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
keep  your  tongue  from  evil-fpeaking,  and 
flandering  ? 

A.  From  Jam.  i.  26.  '  If  any  man 
among  you  feem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth 
not  his  tongue,  this  man's  religion  is 
vain.' 

1  it.  iii.   2.     *  Speak  evil  of  no  man.' 
Jam.  iv.  II,     •  Speak  not  evil  one  of  an- 
other.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  to 
keep  }our  tongue  from  lying ? 

A.  From  Eph,  iv.  25.  '  Putting  away 
lying,  fpeak  every  man  truth  with  his 
neighbour ;  for  we  are  members  one  of  an- 
other.' 

Col.  iii.  9.     *  Lie  not  one  to  another.' 
Rev.  xxi.   8.     '  All  liars  ftiall  have  their 
part  in  the  lake  which  biirneth  with  lire  and 
brimftone.' 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  that  you  ought 
to  judge  charitably  of  others  ? 

A.  "From  Matt.  vii.  i.  *  Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged.' 

I  Cor.  xiii.  5.  '  Charity  ihinketh  no 
evil.' 

Q^  What  is  the  tenth  commandment  ? 
A.  Thou  fhalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's houfe,  thou  ftialt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  fervant,  nor  his 
maid,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  afs,  nor  any  thing 
that  is  his. 

Qj^  What  is  the  Cm  forbidden  in  this  com- 
mandment ? 

A.  I 
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A.  I  am  forbidden  to  covet  or  defire  to 
get  other  men's  goods  by  any  indireft 
means. — I  am  not  to  entertain  fo  much  as 
the  thoughts  of  doing  any  thing,'  that  can 
be  fuppofed  to  be  to  the  prejudice  of  my 
neighbour. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  it  your  duty  not 
to  covet  or  delire  other  men's  goods? 

A.  From  Luke  xii.  15.  *  Take  heed  and 
beware  of  covetoufnefs.' 

Heb,  xiii.  5.  *  Let  your  converfation  be 
without  covetoufnefs.' 

Afts  XX.  33.  *  I  have  coveted  no  man's 
fil\  er,  or  gold,  or  apparel.' 

Q^  What  is  required  in  this  command- 
ment ? 

A.  I  am  required  to  be  content  in  my 
prefent  ftate  and  condition. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  this  to  be  your 
duty  ? 

A.  From  Phi!,  iv.  ri.  *  I  have  learned, 
in  whatfoever  ftate  I  am,  therewith  to  be 
content.' 

I  Tim.  vi.  8.  *  Having  food  and  rai- 
ment, let  us  be  therewith  content.' 

Heb.  xiii.  5-.  *  Be  content  with  fuch 
things  as  ye  have.* 

Q^  The  commandments,  as  you  have  re- 
peated them,  are  ten;  how  then  are  they  faid 
by  our  Saviour,  Matt.  xxii.  to  be  two  ? 

A.  They  are  faid  to  be  two,  as  they,  are 
divided  into  two  tables,  containing  my  duty 
towards  God,  and  my  duty  towards  my 
neighbour. 

Q^  What  is  thy  duty  towards  God  ? 

A.  My  duty  towards  God,  is  to  believe 
In  him,  to  fear  him,  and  to  love  him  with  all 
my  heart,  v.'-ith  all  my  mind,  with  all  my 
foul,  and  with  all  my  ftrength ;  to  worfhip 
him,  to  give  him  thanks,  to  put  my  whole 
truft  in  him,  to  call  upon  him,  to  honour  his 
holy  name  and  his  v/ord ;  and  to  ferve  him 
truly  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Q.  What  is  thy  duty  towards  thy  neigh- 
bour? 

A.  My  duty  towards  my  neighbour,  is  to 
love  him  as  myfelf,  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  I 
would  they  fhould  do  unro  me  :  to  love,  ho- 
nour, and  iuccour  my  father  and  mother  j  to 
honour  and  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  are 
put  in  authority  under  him ;  to  fubrait  my- 
felf to  all  my  governors,  teachers,  fpiritual 
paftors,  and  mafters ;  to  order  myfelf  lowly 
and  reverently  to  all  my  betters  ;  to  hurt  no 
body  by  word  or  deed  ;  to  be  true  and  juft 
in  all  my  dealings ;  to  bear  no  malice  nor 
hatred  in  my  hejirt ;  to  keep  my  hands  from 
picking  and  Healing,  and  my  tongue  from 
evil  fpeaking  lyin^,  and  flandcring;  to  keep 


my  body  in  temperance,  fohernefs,  and 
chaftity;  not  to  covet  nor  defire  other  men's 
goods ;  but  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get 
my  own  living,  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that 
ftate  of  life  unto  which  it  Ihall  pleafe  God  to 
call  me. 

Part.  IV.     The  Chriftian  Prayer.      " 
S  E  c  T .  X.      O/i/je  Lord's  Prayer. 

Q^  My  good  child,  know  this,  that 
thou  art  not  able  to  do  thefe  things  of  tliy- 
felf,  nor  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  to  fefve  him,  without  his  fne- 
cial  grace,  which  thou  mull  learn  at  all 
times  to  call  for  by  diligent  prayer;  let  me 
hear  therefore  if  thou  canft  fay  the  Lord's 
prayer. 

A.  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  thy  name:  thy  kingdom  come: 
thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it'^is  in  heaven: 
give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread :  and  forgive 
us  our  trefpalles,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trefpafs  againft  us :  and  lead  us  not  into  ' 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  for 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Am.en. 

Q^  Why  do  you  call  it  the  Lord's 
prayer? 

A.  Becaufe  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  was 
the  author  or  compofer  of  it. 

Q^  How  does  it  appear  that  we  are  di reel- 
ed to  ufe  this  prayer? 

A.  From  Matt.  vi.  9.  *  After  this  manner 
pray  ye.'_ 

Luke  xi.  2.  *  When  ye  pray,  fay.  Our 
Father,'  &c. 

Q^  What  defireft  thou  of  God  in  this 
prayer  ? 

A.  I  defire  ray  Lord  God,  our  heavenly 
father,  who  is  the  giver  of  ail  goodnefs,  to 
fend  his  grace  unto  me,  and  to  all  people; 
that  we  may  worfiiip  him,  ferve  him,  and. 
obey  him  as  we  ought  to  do.  And  I  pray 
unto  God,  that  he  M'ill  fend  us  all  things 
that  be  needful  both  for  our  fouls  and  bo- 
dies ;  and  that  he  will  be  merciful  unto  us, 
and  forgive  us  our  fins;  and  that  it  will 
pleafe  him  to  fave  and  defend  us  in  all  dart- 
gers,  ghoftly  and  bodily ;  and  that  he 
will  keep  us  from  all  lin  and  wickednefs, 
and  from  our  ghoftly  enemy,  and  from 
everlaftiiig  death  ;  and  this  I  truft  he  will  do 
of  his  mercy  and  goodnefs,  through  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift.  And  therefore  I  fay. 
Amen.     So  be  it. 

Q.  Wlia:  are  the  general  parts  of  tins 
prayer  ? 

A.  They 
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the  preface 
petitions,  and  the  couclufion, 
Q^  WTiat  is  the  preface  ? 
A.  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
Q,  What  does  this  teach  us  ? 
A.  It  teaches  us  whom  we  are  to  pray 
to,  and  with  what  frame  of  fpirit  we  lliould 
pray. 

Q^  Wliom  does  it  teach  us  to  pray  unto  ? 
A.  It  teaches  us  to  pray  unto  God  only. 
Q^  What  frame  of  fpirit  doth  it  teach  us 
to  pray  with  ? 

A.  It  teaches  us  to  pray  with  reverence, 
charity,  and  confidence. 

Q^  How  does  it  dired;  us  to  pray  with  re- 
verence ? 

A.  Becaufe  as  God  is  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, he  muft  be  inveftcd  with  authority, 
majefty,  and  power,  to  require  refped 
from  us. 

Q^  How  does  it  direiTl  us  to  pray  with 
charity  ? 

A.  Becaufe  it  requires  us  to  pray  for 
others,  as  well  as  ourfelvcs ;  and  therefore 
we  fay,  not  My  father,  but  Our  father. 

Q^  How  does  it  direft  us  \o  pray  with 
conhdence  ? 

A.  Becaufe  It  reprefcnts  God  Us  the 
giver  of  all  goodnefs,  and  oriC  whom  we 
may  claim  a  particular  intereft  in,  as  being 
our  father. 

Q^  How  many  petitions  are  there  in  the 
Lord's  prayer  ? 
A.  Six. 

Q^  What  defireft  thou  of  God  in  thefe 
petitions  ? 

A.  In  the  three  firft,  I  defire  that  God 
may  be  glorified,  by  our  worfhipping  him, 
ferving  him,  and  obeying  him  as  we  ought 
to  do  :  and  in  the  other  three,  that  our  wants 
may  be  fupplied. 

Q^  What  is  the  firft  petition  ? 
A.  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Q^  What  is  meant  by  hallowing  of  God's 
name  ? 

A.  By  it  is  meant,  the  treating  of  God 
himfelf,  and  whatever  relates  to  him,  after 
an  holy  manner. 

Qj_  What  do  you  pray  for  in  this  peti- 
tion ? 

A,  I  pray  that  God  may  be  honoured  by 


A.  His  fovereign  authority  in  the  world, 
the  power  of  his  grace  in  the  church,  and  the 
perfeftion  of  glory  in  heaven. 

Q^  What  do  you  mean  in  praying  for  the 
coming  of  .his  kingdom  ? 

A.  I  pray  that  God  would  rule  in  our 
hearts,  and  enlarge  the  chriftian  church, 
by  deftroying  the  power  of  fm  and  Satan  ; 
and  that  he  would  haften  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
Q^  What  is  the  third  petition  ? 
A.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven. 

Q^  What  do  you  mean  by  the  will  of  God  ? 
A.  Whatfoever  he  hath  promifed  or  com- 
manded in  his  word,    or  does  inflid  in  the 
courfe  of  his  providence.  1 

Q.  What  then  do  you  pray  for  in  this 
petition  ? 

A.  I  pray  that  God  will  accomplifti,  in 
his  good  time,  whatever  he  has  promifed ; 
and  make  me,  and  all  the  world,  to  fubmit 
to,  and  ferve  him  with  our  utmoft  care  and 
diligence,  as  the  angels  and  faints  do  in 
heaven. 

Q^  What  is  the  fourth  petition  ? 
A.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
Q^  What  is  meant  by  daily  bread  ? 
A.  That  which  is   every  day  neceflary 
for  our  fubfiftence,  and  convenient  for  our 
comfort. 

Q.  Why  do  you  every  day  pray.  Give  us 
this  day  ? 

A.  Becaufe  we  every  day  depend  upon 
God  for  the  fupply  of  what  we  want,  and 
for  the  bleffing  of  what  we  have. 

Q^  Is  this  all  you  pray  ioi  in  this  peti- 
tion, that  which  is  neceffary  and  convenient 
for  the  body  ? 

A.  No ;  bread  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a 
fpiritual  fenfe;  accordingly  I  pray,  that 
God  will  fend  us  all  things  that  be  neceffary 
for  our  fouls. 

Q^  What  is  the  fifth  petition  ? 
A.  And  forgive  us  our  trefpafTes,  as  wt 
forgive  them  that  trefpafs  againft  us. 
Q^  What  is  meant  by  trelpafies  ? 
A.  All  fins,  of  what  fort  or  degree  foever, 
Q^  Why  do  you  add,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trefpafs  againft  us  ? 

A.  As  an  argument  for  God  to  forgive 
us,  and  to  fhew  the  neceffity  of  our  for 


us,  and  all  men,  in  every  tiling  ;  and  that  he    giving  our  brethren,  fince  'tis  a  condition 


would  enable  us  to  promote  the  honour  of 
his  name  by  an  holy,  ufeful,  and  exemplary 
life  and  converfation. 

Qj_  What  is  the  fecond  petition  ? 

A.  Thy  kingdom  come. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  kingdom  of 
God> 


without  which  we  Ihall  not  be  forgiven  ouff-  i 
felves. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  that  forgiving 
others  is  the  condition  of  our  expeding  for- 
givenefs  from  God  ? 

A.  From  Matt.  vi.  14,  15.  *  If  ye  for- 
give men  their  trefpalTes,   your   heavenly 

father 
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father  will  alfo  forgive  you.  But  if  ye  for- 
give not  men  their  trefpafTes,  neither  will 
your  father  forgive  your  trefpafTes.' 

Mark  xii  25.     *  When  ye  ftand  praying, 

forgive,  if  ye  have  ought  againft  any  :  that 

I  your  father  alfo,  which  is  in  heaven,  may 

i  forgive  you  your  trefpafles.' 

■       Luke  vi.   3^4     *  Forgive,  and  ye  fhall 

be  forgiven.' 
:       Qi^  What  is  the  fixth  petition  ? 

A.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil. 

Q.  What  do  you  pray  againft  in   this 
(  claufe.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ? 
I       A.  I  pray  that  God  will  either  keep  me 
from    all    temptations  to   fm,   or   would 
ftrengthen  me  under  them. 
'     Q^  Why  do  you  pray  that  God  would 
not  lead  us  into  temptation,  lince  he  never 
temptetb  any  man  to  fm  ? 
;       A.  Becaufe  all  temptations  are  by  God's 
;  permiffion,  and  he  can  ftrengthen  at  any 
time,  and  keep  us  from  falling. 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  of  God's  power 
and  goodnefs  in  this  matter  ? 

A.  From  I  Cor.  x.  13.  '  God  is  faith- 
ful, who  will  not  fufFer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  ye  are  able ;  but  will  with  the 
temptation  alfo  make  a  way  to  efcape,  that 
ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it.' 

2  Pet.  ii.  9.  '  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to 
deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations.' 

Q^  What  is  the  evil  you  pray  to  be  deli- 
vered from  ? 

A.  The  evil  of  fm  and  punifhment,  the 
evil  of  temptation,  and  the  devil,  the  au- 
thor of  it. 

Q^  What  is  the  fum  of  what  you  pray 
for  in  this  petition  ? 

A.  I  pray,  that  it  would  oleafe  God  to 
fave  and  defend  me  in  all  dangers,  whether 
of  foul  or  body;  and  that  he  will  keep  me 
from  all  fm  and  wickednefs,  and  from  my 
fpiritual  enemy  (the  dt-vil)  and  from  ever- 
lafting  death. 

Q^  What  is  the  doxology,  or  conclufion 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  ? 

A.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 
,    Q^  What  is  meant  by  doxology  ? 

A.  It  is  a  folemn  form  of  praife  and  - 
thankfgiving  ufed  in  the  church  of  God. 

Q^  What  is  contained  in  this  doxology  ? 

A.  It  contains  an  acknowledgment  of 
God's  excellencies,  and  of  the  honour  and 
thanks  which  we  are  to  render  to  him  for 
whatever  we  receive;  and  of  the  end  to 
Vrhiah  they  are  to  be  applied^  to  his  ^lory. 


Q^  Why  do  you  fay  Ameii  at  the  coa- 
clufion  ? 

A.  Amen  fignifies  So  be  it ;  and  I  hero 
fay  it  to  fignify  that  I  truft  God  will  of  hisJ 
mercy  and  goodnefs,  through  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  grant  all  that  I  have  prayed 
for. 

Q^  What  reafon  have  you  for  this  your 
truft,  that  God  will  hear  and  grant  your 
requeft  ? 

A.  From  Matt;  vii.  8*  *  Every  one 
that  afketh,  receiveth.* 

Matt.  xxi.  22.  *  All  things  whatfoever 
ye  fhall  alk  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  fhall 
receive.* 

John  xvi.  23.  *  Verily,  verily,  I  fay 
unto  you,  whatfoever  ye  fball  aik  the  Fa- 
ther in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you.' 

I  John  V.  14.  *  This  is  the  confidence 
that  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we  afk  any 
thing  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us.* 

Part  V.     The  Chriftian  Sacraments, 

Sect.  XI.     Of  the   Tnvo  Sacraments;  snd 
'  fi^fi  ofBaptifm. 

Q^  How  many  facraments  hath  Chrift 
ordained  in  his  church  ? 

A.  Two  only,  as  generally  necelTary  to 
falvation,  that  is  to  fay,  baptifm  and  the 
fupper  of  the  Lord. 

Q^  Why  are  they  faid  to  be  generally 
necellary  ? 

A.  Becaufe  no  perfons  are  excepted  from 
the  obligation  of  obferving  them,  but  thofe 
that  are  incapable,  and^have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Q^  What  meaneft  thou  by  this  word 
Sacrament  ? 

A.  I  mean  an  outward  and  vifible  figa 
of  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace,  given 
unto  us,  ordained  by  Chrift  lumfelf,  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  fame,  and  a 
pledge  to  affure  us  thereof. 

QT  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  facra- 
m.ent  ? 

A.  Two;  the  outward  vifible  fign,  and 
the  inward  fpiritual  grace. 

Q^  Vv'hat  is  the  outward  vifible  fign,  or 
form  in  baptifm  ? 

A.  Water;  wherein  the  perfon  is  bap- 
tifed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoit. 

Q^  What  is  the  command  for  bap- 
tifm ? 

A.  In  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  *  Go  ye,  and 
teach  [make  difciples  in]  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.' 

S  Q^  What 
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(X  What  is    the    inward  and  fpiritual  baptifed  ever>'  one  of  you  in  the  name  of 

crace?  Jefus  Chrift,  for  the  remiflion  of  frns.*     ' 

A.  A  death  unto  fin,  and  a  new  birth       Q^  How  do  you  prove  that  faith  is  re- 

unto*  righteoufnefs ;   for  being    by  nature  quired  of  perfons  to  be  baptifed  I 
born  in  {]n,  and  the  ehildren  of  wrath,  we        A.  From  Afts  ii,  41.    '  They  that  gladly 

are  hereby  made  the  childrert  of  grace.  received  his  word  were  baptifed.' 


Q^  What  is  the  ftate  you  and  all  man- 
kind were  in  before  baptifm  ? 

A.  '  W'e  were  by  nature  born  in  fin,  and 
the  children  of  wrath/     Eph.  ii.  3 


Afts  viii..  37.  'If  thou  believeft  with  aU 
thine  heart,  thou  mayeft  be  baptifed.* 

Q^  Why  then  are  infants  baptifed,  when 
by  reafon   of  their  tender  ag.e  they  cannot 


(X  What  is   the  ilate  you  are  brought  perform  them? 
intoby  baptifm  ?  A.  Becaufe  they  promife  them  both  [re- 

A.  We  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  pcntance  a=nd  faith]  by  their  fuseties,  which 

nxzcs.  promife^  when  they  come  to  age,  themfelve& 

Q.*  How  are  you  made  a  child  of  grzte  are  bound  to  perform.  . 

by  baptifm  ?  Q;_  If  repentanee  and  faith  be  required 

A,  A5  I  arr»  thereby  adopted  to  be  God's  of  perfons  to  be  baptifed,  how   then  are 

child,  and  taken  into  covenant  with  him,  children^  capable  of  baptifm  ? 


and  have  a  title  to  the  grace  andbieffings  ot 
that  eovenanty  whirch  my  baptifr^a  is  the 
means  and  pledge  of. 


A.  Thsy  are  capable  of  a  covenant-iitk 
to  the  bleflings-  of  pardon,  grace,  and  falva,* 
tion,  on  God's  past,  and  of  being  obliged  by 


Q^  Is  baptifm  alone  fufiicienti  to  falva-  vow  and  promife  on  their  part;  but  aftual 

^jon  ?  f^ifh  and  repentance  is  then  neceffary,  when 

A.  No,  nog  in  gsown  lierfons ;.  fuchmisfi:  they  come  of  age  tO'  take  this  vow  upoa 

die  unto  fin,  and  five  unto  righteoufnefs.  themfelVes. 

Q.  What  is  it  to  die  unto  fvn?  Q^  What  proof  have  you  that  infants  a^e 

A.  It  is  to  be  changed  fro^  the  pollu-  capable  of  grace  and  falvas-ion  ? 


tion  of  fin,  and  to  ceafe  from  it,  as  a  dead 
man  does  from  the  aftions  of  life, 

Q^  What  is  it  to  live  unto  righteouliiefs  ? 

A.  It  is  to  have  a  change  wrought  in  the 
foul,  by  receiving  holy  difpoiitions  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  an  ability  to  proceed 
in  all  virtue  and  godlinefs  of  living. 

Q.  How  do  you  prove  that  in  baptifm 
there  is  a  deat-h  unto  fin,  and  a  new  birth 
unto  righteoufnefs  ? 

A.  From  Rom.  vi,  4«  *  We  are  buried 
^vith  him  by  baptifm  into  death ;,  that  like 


A.  From  Matt.  xix.  14.  *  Suffer  little 
children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto 
me  :  for  of  fuch  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

Q^  What  p?oof  have  you^  of  infants  being 
obliged  to  do  a  thing  they  do  not  aftually 
confent  to  ? 

A.  From  Gen.,  xvii.  74,  •  The  uncir- 
Gumcifed  man-child,  v.hofe  flefh  of  his 
forefkin  is  not  circumcifed,  that  foul  fhall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people  j  he  hath  brokea 
ray  covenant.' 

Deut.  xxix,  50,.  II,  r2,     *  Ye  Hand  this 


as  Chrill  was  raifed  up  from  the  dead  by  the  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  ;  your  cap- 
glory  of  the  Father,  even  fo  we  alfo  fbould  tains  of  your  tribes,  your  little  ones,  that 
/•alk  in  newnefs  of  life.'  thou  fliouldeft  enter  into  covenant  with  the 
Rom.  vi.  II.     *■  Reckon  ye  ydurfelves  to  Lord  thy  God/ 


be  dead  indeed  unto  fin,  but  alive  unto  God 
through  Jefus  Chrifl:  our  Lord.' 

2  Cor.  V.  17.     '  If  any  man  be  in  Chjlft, 
he  is  a  new  creature.' 

Q^  What  is  required  of  perfons  to  lae 
baptifed  ? 

A.  Repentance,    whereby    they   forfake    rents? 
fin;  and  faith,  whereby  they  ftedfaftly  be-        A.  From  Affs  Ii.  39.     «-  The  promife  is 
lieve  the  promifes  of  God  made  to  them  in    unto  you,  and  to  your  children.' 
that  facrament,  i  Cor.   vii,    14.     «  Now  are  your  chll- 

Q^  What  is  repentance  ?  dren  holy,*"  [or  Chriftians.] 

A.   A  hearty  forrow  for,  and   for  Hiking 


Qj^  What  warrant  is  there  for  the  bap- 
tifm of  infants  born  of  chriftikn  parents  ? 

A.  Becaufe  the  covenant,  which  baptifin- 
is  the  admiffion  into,  belongs  to  them. 

Q^  How  do  y6u  prove  that  the  covenant! 
belongs  to   the  children   of  diriilian   pa- 


of  fin. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  that  repentance  is 
required  of  perfons  to  be  baptifed  ? 

A,  From  Acts  ii.38.     *  Repent,  and  be 


S  E  C  T,  XII,     Of  the  Lord's  Suffer, 

Q^  Why  was  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's 
fupper  ordained  ? 
A,  For  the  eontinual  remembrance  of  tlie 
facritice 
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facrifice  of  the  death  of  Chrifl,  and  of  the 
benefits  y/nich  we  receive  thereby. 

Q^  Why  is  this  facrament  called  the 
Lord's  fupper  ? 

A.  Becaufe  it  was  appointed  by  our  Lord 
at  fupper,  immediately  before  his  death. 
"    Q^  For  what  end  did  our  Lord  appoint 
it? 

A.  As  a  means  to  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  tiie  facrifice  of  his  death,  and  to 
coijvey  and  affure  to  us  the  benefits  we  re- 
ceive thereby. 

Q^  How  does  this  appear  to  be  the  end 
of  appointing  this  facrament? 

A,  From  Luke  xxii.  19.  *  This  is  my 
body,  which  is  given  for  you  ;  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  me.' 

I  Cor.  xi.  26.  '  As  often  as  yc  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  fhev/  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come.' 


Matt.  xxvi.  28. 


i;his  is  my  blood  of   ceive  thereby  ? 


Q^  What  is   the  inward  paft,  or  thing 

figniiied  ? 

A.  The  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  which 
are  verily  and  indeed  taken,  and  received 
by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  fupper. 

Q^  How  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift 
verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  ? 

A.  All  who  rightly  receive  this  facra- 
ment, do  thereby  actually  partake  of  that 
great  facrifice  which'  Chrilt  offered  ;  and  of 
all  the  benefits  which  he  thereby  merited 
for  mankind,  in  order  to  the  fandifying  and 
faving  of  their  fouls. 

Q^  flow  is  this  proved  from  fcripture  ? 

A.  From  i  Cor.  x.  16.  •  The  cup  of 
blelfing  which  we  blefs,  is  it  not  the  com- 
munion of  the  blood  of  Chrifl  ?  The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  body  of  Ch rill  ? 

Q^  What  are  lake  benefits  which  we  re- 


the  new  teftament,  which  is  flied  for  many. 
for  the  remillion  of  fins.' 

Q^  Why  is  Chrift 's  death  called  a  facri- 
fice ? 

A.  Becaufe  Chrift  was  a  facrifice  for  fm. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  that  Chrift  was  a 
facrifice  for  (in  ? 

A.  From  Heb  ix.  26  'He  put  av/ay  fin 
by  the  facrifice  of  himfclf.' 

2  Cor.  V.  21.  •  He  hath  made  him  to 
be  fm  [a  fin-offering]  for  us,  who  knew  no 
fin.' 

QL  How  long  is  this  ordinance  to  con- 
tinue ? 

A.  It  is  for  the  continual  remembrance  of 
^he  death  of  Chrift,  till  he  come  to  judge 
the  world. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  that  the  faqrament 
of  the  Lord's  fuppsr  is  to  continue  till 
Chrift's  fccond  coming  to  judge  the  world  ? 

A.  From  I  Cor.  xi.  26.  *  As  oft  as  ye 
fiat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do 
Ihew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.' 


A.  The  ftrengthening  and  refrefhing  of 
our  fouls  by  the  body  and  bl^-od  of  Chrift, 
as  our  bodies  are  by  rhe  broad  and  wine. 

Q^  How  are  our  fouls  ftrengrhened  and 
refrcihed  by  the  bo<^y  and  blood  of 
Chrift  ? 

A.  By  being  meet  partakers  of  the  facra- 
mental  bread  and  wine,  we  are  afiured  of 
Chrift's  favour  and  goodnefs  towards  us ; 
that  we  are  true  and  living  members  of  his 
body  the  church,  and  alio  heirs,  through 
hope,  of  his  everlafting  kingdom. 

Q^  What  is  required  of  them  who  come 
to  the  Lord's  fupper  ? 

A.  To  examine  themfelves,  whether  they 
repent  them  truly  of  their  former  fins,  fted- 
fattly  purpofing  to  lead  a  new  life,  have  a 
lively  faith  in  God's  mercy  through  Chrift, 
with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death, 
and  be  in  charity  with  all  men. 

Q^  How  do  you  prove  this  examination 
neccif'ary  ? 

A.  From  i  Cor.  xi.  27,  28.     *  Whofo- 


Q^  What  is  the  outward  part,  or  fign  of   e\er  ftiall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup 


the  Lord's  fupper  ? 
■  A.  Bread  and  wine  which  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  to  be  received. 

Q^  What  proof  have  )'ou  that  the  Lord 
hath  commanded  bread  and  wine  to  be  re- 
ceived ? 

A.  From  i  Cor.  xi.  23,  24,  25.  *  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord 
Jeius,  the  fame  night  in  which  he  was  be- 
trayed, took  bread  :  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  faid.  Take,  eat ; 
this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you  : 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  After  the 
fame  manner  alfo  he  took  the  cup.* 


of  the  Lord  unworthily,  ftiail  be  guilty  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  let  a 
man  examine  himfelf,  and  fo  let  him  eat  of 
that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup.' 

Q^  Why  is  repentance  neceflary  to  the 
receiving  of  the  Lord's  fupper  ? 

A.  Becaufe  without  repentance  we  can 
hope  for  no  benefit  from  the  death  of  Chrift, 
which  we  here  remember. 

Q^  How  is  it  proved  that  wc  ought  to 
repent  ? 

A.  From   i   Cor.  v.   8.     *  Let  us  keep 

the  feaft,  ^not  with  old  leaven,  neither  v.'itn 

the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickednefs,  but 
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with  the  unleavened  bread  of  fmcerity  ^nd 
truth.' 

t  Cor.  xi.  31.  *  If  we  would  judge  our- 
felves,  we  Ihould  not  be  judged.' 

Q^  Why  is  faith  neceffary  to  the  receiv- 
ing of  the  Lord's  fupper  ? 

A.  Becaufe  it  is  a  facrament  appointed 
for  fuch  believers  as  own  their  baptifin,  and 
are  ripe  in  knowledge ;  and  for  that  herein 
they  have  a  near  communion  with  Chrift, 
and  feed  on  him  by  faith. 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  far  this  duty  ? 

A.  From  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  '  Examine  your- 
felves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith.' 

Heb.  X.  22.  '  Let  us  draw  near  with  a 
true  heart,  in  full  affurance  of  faith.' 

Q^  Why  is  our  thankfulnefs  neceflary  to 
the  receiving  of  the  Lord's  fupper  ? 

A.  Becaufe  the  Lord's  fupper  is'  a  facri- 
fice  of  thankfgiving  to»God  for  our  re- 
demption by  Chrift. 

C^  What  proof  have  you  for  a  thankful 
remembrance  of  Chrift's  death  ? 

A.  From  Rora.  v,  8.  '  God  commend- 
eth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  whilft  we 
were  yet  finners  Chrift  died  for  us.' 

I  Cor.  vi.  20.  *  Ye  are  bought  with  a 
price,  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body, 
and  in  your  fpirir,  which  are  God's. 

Q^  Why  is  the  being  in  charity  neceflary 
to  the  Lord's  fupper  ? 

A.  Becaufe  it  is  a  feaft  of  love,  and  a 
•communion  of  Chriftians  one  with  another  ; 
and  {ignifies  their  conjundion  in  one  fpiri- 
tuaJ  body. 

Q^  What  proof  have  you  for  this  duty  ? 

A.  From  Matt.  v.  23,  24.  •  Ifthoa 
bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  re- 
membereft  that  thy  brother  hath  aught 
againft  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar,  and  go  thy  w'ay ;  firit  be  reconciled 
to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
jhy  gift.' 

J  Cor.  X.  17.  *  We  being  many,  are  one 
bread,  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  par- 
takers of  that  one  bread.' 

Eph.    V,   2.     *  Walk  in  love,  as  Chrift 

alfo  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  himfelf 

for  us,  an  offering  and  a  facrifice  to  God.' 

I  John  iv.  n.     *  If  God  fo  loved  us,  we 

ought  alfo  to  love  one  another.* 

Sect,  the  laft.     0«  Cojijirmathn^ 

Q^  Is   there  any  thing  elfe  required  of 
thofe  who  come  to  the  Lord's  fupper  ? 
A.  It  is  ordained  by  the  church,  »  that 

*  none  iliall  be  admitted  to  the  holy  commu- 

*  nion  until  fuch  tim.e  as  he  is  conhrmed,  or 

*  re^d)'^aud  d^firous  to  be  confirmed.* 


Q^  What  do  you  mean  by  confirmation  ?    , 
A.  I  mean  the  folemn  laying  on  of  the    \ 
hands  of   the   bilhop,    accompanied    with 
prayer,  upon  fuch  as  have  been  baptized, 
and  are  come  to  years  of  difcretion. 

Q^  Why  do  you  call  this  confirmation  ? 
A.  Becaufe  by  this  ordinance  I  confirn* 
thofe  vows  and  promifes,  which  were  made 
in  my  name  when  I  was  baptized, 

Q^How  are  thofe  vows  and  pronufes  now 
confirmed  by  you  ? 

A.  I  do  in  the  prefence  of  God,  and  of 
the  congregation,  renew  the  folemn  promife 
and  vow  that  was  made  in  my  name  at  my 
baptifm  ;  ratifying  and  confirming  the  fame 
in  my  own  perfon,  and  acknowledging  my- 
felf  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  all  thofe 
things  wliich  my  godfathers  and  godmothers 
then  undertook  for  me. 

Q^  Have  you  no  other  reafon  for  call- 
ing this  ordinance  by  the  name  of  confir- 
mation ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  call  it  confirmation,  becaufe, 
by  the  bifhop's  laying  his  hands  on  me,  and 
by  the  prayers  of  him  and  the  congregation, 
I  hope  to  be  ftrengthened  with  the  Holy 
Ghoft  the  Comforter,  and  defended  with 
his  heavenly  grace,  that  I  may  continue  th« 
Lord's  for  ever. 

Q^  Why  was  this  ordinance  inftltuted  ? 
A.  It  was  inftltuted  in  order  to  make  us, 
who  were  baptized  in  our  infancy,  more 
fenfible  of  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  be- 
lieve and  do  what  was  then  pramifed  for  us.- 
Q.  What  are  the  benefits  of  this  inftitu- 
tionT 

A.  They  who  are  duly  confirmed  have 
the  benefit  of  God's  grace  procured  for 
them,  by  the  prayers  of  the  biihop  and  the 
congregation  in  their  behalf;  are  duly  in-e 
ftrucled  in  the  principles  of  the  Chrillian  re- 
ligion ;  and  are  engaged  to  begin  betimes 
both  to  confider  their  duty,  and  to  apply 
themfelves  to  the  difcharge  of  it. 

Q^  Are  all  godfathers  and  godmothers 
obliged  to  fee,  that  thofe  for  whom  they 
anfwer  be  firft  duly  inftrufted  in  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion,  and  then  brought  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  bilhop  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly.  As  they  have  re- 
ceived a  folemn  charge  to  fee  that  the  infant 
be  taught,  fo  foon  as  he  (hall  be  able  to 
learn,  what  a  folemn.  vow,  promife,  and 
profeflion  he  hath  made  by  them ;  and  to 
take  care  that  the  child  be  brought  to  the 
bilhop  to  be  confirmed  by  him ;  fo  nothing 
can  excufe  them  from  the  obligations  of  thi$ 
duty,  when  they  have  power  and.  opportu-j 
nity  to  do  (jither, 

'       I  Qi  What 
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Q^  What  is  required  of  perfons  to  be  and  praifc  thy  goodnefs  exprefled  towards 

confirmed  ?  me,  who  am  lefs   than  the  leaft  of  all  thy 

A.  That,  when  they  are  come  to  years  mercies;  for  my  creation,  prcfervation,  and 

of  difcretion,  they  be  taught  to  know  and  all  the  bleflings  of  this  life:  but  above  all 

unJerftand  what  a  folemn  vow,  promife,  and  I  defire  to  praife  thy  name  for  thy  wonder- 

profelfion  they  made  by  their  godfathers  and  ful  love  in  Chrift  Jefus  my  Lord  ;  for  the 

godmothers  when  they  were  baptized  ;  and  means  of  grace  which  through  him  thou  had 

that  they  be  ready  and  defirous,  in  their  placed  me  in  the  pofiefiion  of;  and  thofe 

own  names,  to  ratify  and  coniirm  the  fame,  hopes   of  glory,   which,  by  the  covenant 

Q^  How  often  ought  any  Chriftian  to  be  which  thou  wail  gracionfly  pleafed  to  feal 

confirmed  ?  with  me  at  my  baptifra,  thou  haft  confirmed 

A.  But  once.     As  there  is  one  baptifm,  tome.     Omake  me,  I  befeech  thee,  duly 

fo  there  is  required  but  one  folemn  ratifica-  fenfible  of  the  value  of  thy  favour,  and  ac- 


tion or  confirmation  of  it 

Q^  Do  they  not  then  (hew  themfclves 
"very  ignorant,  who  go  to  the  bifhop  to  be 
confirmed  every  time  he  confirms  ? 


cordingly  to  be  defirous  of  it ;  and  to  this 
end,  make  me  always  mindful  of  that  fo- 
lemn vow  which  I  made  at  my  baptifm ; 
and  give   me   grace   to   refift   the   leveral 


A.  This  proceeds  from  their  not  knowing  temptations  of  the  devil,  the  world,  and  my 

what   confirmation  is,    v.-hich  accordingly  own  corrupt  nature.     PofTefs  me  with  a  ha- 

they  call  by  the  name  of  being  b'tjhop'df  or  tred  of  all  my  former  breaches  of  this  facred 

receiving  the  bifnop's  blefling.  obligation,  and  to  take  care  to  walk  more 

Q^  What  foundation  have  you  in  fcrip-  cautioufly  for  the  time  to  come.     Purify 

ture  for  the  practice  of  confirmation  ?  my  heart  from  all  vain  thoughts  and  delires. 

A.  The  example  of  the  Apoftles.  A<5ls  Keep  my  tongue  from  evil  fpeakin*,  lying, 
viii.  17. — xix.  6.  *  Who  laid  their  hands  and  ilandering ;  and  my  body  in  temperance, 
on  thofe  that  had  been  baptized,  that  they  fobernefs,  and  chaftity ;  and,  in  every  re- 
might  receive  the  Holy  Ghoil:.'  fped,  let  my  converfation  be  as  becometh 

Heb.  vi.  I,  2.     «  The  laying  on  of  hands  thegofpel.    Keep  me  by  thy  power,  through 

is  reckoned  among  thofe  principles  of  the  faith,  unto  falvation. 

doftrine  of  Chrilt,  from  whence  his  difci-        Enlarge  and  blefs  thy  holy  catholic  church 

pies  may  go  on  unto  Chriftian  perfeftion.'  with  more  abundant  peace  and  purity  :   par- 

Q^  Does  the  bilTiop  then  give  the  Holy  don   the  fins  of  the  nation  I  live  in,  and 

Gholt  now,  as  the  apoitles  did  then,  by  tlieir  make   us   a  holy  people,  zealous  of  good 


laying  on  of  hands  ? 

A.  We  do  not  fay  that  the  apoftles  ga've 
the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  they  laid  on.  their  hands, 
and  God  gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to  thofe  on 
whom  they  laid  them.  And  fo  we  hope, 
that  by  the  fcr\  ent  prayers  of  the  bifhop  and 
the  church,  they  on  whom  he  now  lays  his 
hands  fhaii  alfo  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft,  if 


works.  Blefs  the  king,  and  all  that  are  put 
in  authority  under  him.  Blefs  the  minifters 
of  thy  holy  word  and  facraments  :  bkfs  all 
my  relations  and  benefadtors,  and  forgive 
all  my  enemies. 

Take  me  into  thy  proteftion  this  day 
for  night).  It  is  thou  only.  Lord,  that 
makeft  me  to  dwell  in  faf?ty.     But  whether 


they   do   but   worthily  prepare   themfclves    I  fleep  or   wake,   live  or  die,  let  me  be 
for  it.  r       ,    ,  • 

Q^  Is  there  any  promife  of  God  on  which 
to  build  fuch  a  hope? 


A.  Chrift  has  declared,  that  God  will 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  aflc  him : 
and  if  fo,  we  have  more  reafon  to  hope, 
that  he  will  giye  his  Holy  Spirit,  when  he 
is  fo  earneftly  and  folemnly  aflced  of  him 
by  the  paftors  of  his  church,  whom  he  has 
appointed  not  ouly  to  pray  for,  but  to  blefs 
his  people. 

$17;.    A  Prayer  to  be /aid  hy  a  Child  Morn- 
ing and  E-vetting. 

O  Lord  my  God,  who  art  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the 
God  of  all  confolation:  I  defire  to  adore 


found  thine  own,  to  thy  eternal  glory,  and 
my  everlafting  falvation,  through  Jefus 
Chrift ;  in  whofe  bleflTed  name  and  words 
I  fum  up  my  imperfe<^  prayers;  faying, 
*  Our  Father,'  &c. 

§  176.  Prayers  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools. 

A  Morning  Prayer,  to  be  ufed  by  the  MaJIers 

or  MiJheJJis,  and  Scholars, 

Praifed  be  the  Lord,  from  the  rifing  up 
of  the  fun  to  the  going  down  of  the  fame. 
Thcu  art  our  God,  and  we  will  praife 
thee  :  thou  art  our  God,  and  we  will  thank 
thee. 

Thou   haft   made   us    after    thine    own 

image ;  thou  daily  preferveft  and  provideft 
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for  us ;  thou  haft  redeemed  us  by  the  pre- 
tmus  blood  of  thy  dear  Son;  thou  hall 
j)ivcn  us  thy  holy  word  for  our  dirtviion, 
find  promifed  thy  Holy  Spirit  for  our  affift- 
ance  :  thou  haft  raifed  up  to  us  friends  and 
benefadors,  who  have  taken  care  of  our 
education  and  inttrufllon  ;  thou  haft  brought 
us  together  again  this  morning,  to  teach 
and  to  learn  that  which  iv/^y  be  profitable 
to  us. 


eluding  in  his  moft  perfed  form  of  words : 
♦  Our  Father,'  &c. 

§  177.  J  J!  E-vening  Prayer,  to  be  ufcd  hy  the 
Mafters  or  Mrjlrejfcs,  and  Scholars. 
Accept,  we  befeech  thee,  O  Lord,  our 
evening  facrihce  of  praife  and  thankfgiving 
for  all  thy  goodnefs  and  loving  kindnefs  to 
us  :  particularly  for  the  blellings  of  this 
day,  for  thy  gracious  protection  and  prefer- 

•e  en- 


For  thefe  and  all  thy  favours,  fjuritual  vation,  for  the  opportunities  we  have 

and  temporal,  our  fouls  do  biers  and  mag-  joyed  for  the  initruftion  and  improvement 

nify   thy    holy   name,   humbly    befeeching  of  our  minds,  for  all  the  comforts  of  this 

thee  to  accept  this  cur  morning  facrifice  of  life,  and  the  hope  of  life  everlaiting,  through 

praife    and    thankfgiving,    through    Jefus  Jefus  Chriit  our  Redeemer. 
Chrift  our  Lord.  We  humbly  acknowledge,  O  Lord,  that 

And  do  thou,  O  Lord,  who  haft  fafely  we  are  altogether  unworthy  oftheleaftof 

brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  this  day,  all  thy   favours,   th^t  we  continually   fall 


defend  us  in  the  fame  by  thy  mighty  pow 
and  grant  that  this  day  we  fall  into  no  fin, 
neither  run  into  any  kind  of  danger ;  but 
that  all  our  doings  may  be  ordered  by  thy 


fhort  of  our  duty,  and  have  too  often  tranf- 
greffed  thy  holy  laws. 

P'orgive,  moft  merciful  Father,  we  hum- 
bly pray  thee,  ail  the  errors  and  tranfgref- 


governance,    to   do  always  that   which   is    fions  which  thou  haft  beheld  in  us  the  day 


righteous  in  thy  fight,  through  Jefus  Chrift 
our  Lord. 

Particularly  we  beg  thy  blefiing  upon  our 
prefent  undertaking.  Prevent  us,  O  Lord, 
in  all  our  doings,  with  thy  moft  gracious 
faA-our,  and  further  us  with  thy  continual 
help,  that  in  thcfe  and  all  our  works,  begun, 
contiTiued,  and  ended  in  ti:ec,  we  mav  glo- 
rify thy  holy  name,  and  finally  by  thy  mercy 
obtain  everlafting  life,  tlirough  J.;fus  Chrift 
our  Lord. 


part  ;  and  help  us  to  exprefs  our  unfeigned 
forro'w  tor  what  has  been  amifs,  by  our  care 
to  amend  it. 

Vv'hat  we  know  not,  do  thou  teach  us ; 
inftrudt  us  in  all  the  particulars  of  our  duty, 
both  towards  thee,  and  tov/ards  men ;  and 
give  us  grace  always  to  do  thofe  things  which 
are  good  and  well  pleafmg  in  thy  fight, 
through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord. 

'A  hatfcever  good  inftructions  have  been 
here  given  us  this  day,  grant  that  they  may 


We  humbly  acknoM'ledge,  O  Lord,  the  be  carefully   remembered,    and    duly    fol- 

great    hviperfeftion    and  diforder,  both    of  lowed  ;  and  whatfoever  good  defires  thou 

our  minds  and  of  our  lives  ;  that  we  are  haft  put  into  any  of  our  hearts,  grant  that 

unable  to  help  carfeivcs,.  and  unworthy  of  b}'  the  afiiftance  of  thy  grace  they  may  be 

thy  affiftance  :  but  we  befeech  thee,  through  brought  to  gocd  cffeft,  that  thy  name  may 

the  merits  of  our  blefTed  Redeemer,  to  par-  have  the  honour,  and  we,  with  thofe  who 

don  our  cfiences,  to  enlighten  our  under-  are  afT.ftant  to  us  in  this  work  of  our  in- 

ftandings,  to  ftrengthen  our   memories,  to  ftruftion,  may  have  comfort  at  the  day  of 

fanfti fy  our  hearts,  and  to  guide  our  lives,  account,   through  our  Lord    and  Saviour 

Help  us,  we  pray  thee,  to  learn  and  to  prac-  Jefus  Chrift. 

tife  thofe  things  Avhich  are  good,  that  we        Lighten   our  darknefs,  we  befeech  thee, , 

may  become  ferious  Chriftians,  and  ufeful  O  Lord,  and  by  thy  great  mercy  defend  ug  i 

in  the  world;  to  the  g'.ory    of  thy  great  from  ail  perils  and   dangers  of  this  night;  ; 

continue  to  us  the  bleftings  which  we  enjoy. 


name,  the  fatisfadion  of  thofe  who  have 
fo  kindly  provided  for  our  fouls  and  bo- 
dies, and  our  own  prefent  and  future  well 
being.  Beftow  thy  bleilings,  we  befeech 
thee,  upon  all  our 'friends  and  benefaftors ; 
particularly  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the 
care  of  this  fchool  Profper'thou  the  works 
of  their  hands :  O  Lord,  profper  thou  their 
handy-work. 

Thefe  prayers,  bo^h  for  them  and  our- 
fehes,  we  humbly  otter  up  in  the  name  of 
thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift,  our  Redeemer,  ccn- 


and  help  us  to.  teftify  our  thankfuhnefs  for 
them,  by  a  due  ufe  and  improvement  of 
them. 

Blefs  nil  thofe  in  authority  in  church  and 
ftate,  together  with  all  our  friends  and  be- 
nefadiors,  particularly  thofe  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  care  of  this  fchool,  for  whom 
we  are  bound  in  efpecial  manner  to  pray. 
Blefs  this  and  all  other  fchools  for  religious 
and  truly  Chriftian  education.  And  direft 
and  profper  ail  pious  endeavours  for  the 

propa- 
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propagation  of  thy  gofpel,  and  promoting 
Chriflian  knowledge  in  the  world. 

Thefe  prayers  and  praifes  we  humbly  offer 
up  to  thy  divine  Majefty,  through  the  me- 
idiation  of  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord  ; 
in  whofe  holy  name  and  words  we  fum  up 
all  our  defires.    <  Our  Father/  <&c. 

^1^8.  A  'Morning  Prayer  to  ie  ujed  daily  hjf 
it^erj  Child  at  Home^ 

Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,  v/bo  haft  pre- 
ferved  me  from  the  perils  of  the  night  paft, 
who  haft  refreflied  me  with  flecp,  and 
raifed  me  up  again  to  praife  th.y  holy  name. 

I  humbly  woribip  thee,  0  God-  my  hea- 
venly Father,  through  jefus  Chrift  my  Re- 
deemer ;  and  I  do  again  devote  myfelf  to 
thee,  defiring  to  ferve  thee  faithfully  this, 
and  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

I  was  made  thy  child,  and  the  difcipk  of 
thy  Son  Jefus,  by  baptifm,  and  then  re- 
ceived the  promife  of  thy  Holy  Spirit. 
Let  that  good  Spirit- throughly  cleanfe  me 
from  all  the  corruption  of  my  nature. 

Help  me  to.  rsmembcr  thee,  my  Creator, 
in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Preferve  me  from  thofe  errors  and  follies 
to  which  the  frailty  of  my  age  docs  moft  ex- 
pofe  me,  and  keep  me  innocent  from  every 
great  offence. 

Deliver  me  from  the  vanity  of  mine  own 
heart,  and  from  the  temptations  of  evil 
company. 

Incline  my  heart  to  all  that  is  good  ;  that 
I  may  be  raodeil  and  humble,  true  and  juft, 
lemperate  and  diligent,  relpedtful  and  obe- 
dient to  myfupcriors;  that  I  may  fear  and 
iove  thee  above  all,  and  that  I  may  love  my 
neighbour  as  mylclf,  and  do  to  every  one 
as  I  would  they  I'hould  do  unto  me. 

Let  thy  good  providence  defend  me  this 
day  from  all  evil ;  let  the  grace  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit  continually  prevent  and  afiift  me. 

Blefs  me,  I  pray  thee,  in  my  learning ; 
and  help  me  daily  to  increafe  in  knowledge, 
and  wifdom,  and  all  virtue. 

I  humbly  beg  thy  bleffing  alfo  upon  all 
our  fpiritual  paiTors  an<ianafters,  all  my  re- 
lations and  friends  (particularly  my  *  father 
and  mother,  my  brothers  and  fitters)  and 
every  one  in  this  houfe.  Grant  to  them 
v/hatfoever  may  be  good  for,  them  in  this 
life,  and  guide  them  to  life  everlafting. 

I  humbly  commit  myfelf  to  thee,  O 
Lord,  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift  my  Sa- 
viour, and  in  the  words  wluch  he  himfclf 
bath  taueht  me. — '  Our  Father,  & 


§  1 79.  An  E'vening  Prajer^  to  he  ujei  daily  by 
e-uery  Child  <it  Home. 

Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,  who  haft 
preferved  me  the  day  paft,  who  haft  defended 
me  from  all  the  evils  to  which  Lam  coii- 
ftantly  expofed  in  this  uncertain  life ;  who 
haft  continued  my  health,  who  haft  beftovved 
upon  me  all  things  neceffary  for  life  and 
godlinefs. 

I  humbly  befeech  thee,  O  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, tp  pardori  vvhatfoevex  thou  haft  {^^n 
amifs  in  rae_  this  day,  in  my  .thoughts, 
words,  or  aftions.  ^ 

Make  me.,  O  Lord,  throughly  fenfible  of" 
the  great  weaknefs  and  corruption  of  my  na- 
ture, and  the  many  errors  of  my  life. 

Affift  me,  I  pray  thee,  in  making  It  my 
conftant  endeavour  tc  refift  and  conqber 
every  evil  inclination  within  me,  and  every 
temptation  from  without. 

Help  me  daily  to  increafe  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  thee,  my  God,  and  of 
my  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift. 

Shew  me  the  \v^y  in  which  I  fliould  walk, 
whilft  I  am  young :  and  grant  that  I  may 
never  depart  from  it. 

Blefs  to  me,  I  pray,  whatfoever  good  in- 
ftruftions  have  been  given  me  this  day ; 
help  me  carefully  to  remember  them,  and 
duly  to  improve  them,  that  I  may  be  ever 
growing  in  knowledge,  and  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs. 

I  hurnbly  beg  thy  bleffing  alfo.  upon  all 
our  fpiritual  paftors  and  mailers ;  all  my  re- 
lations and  friends  (particularly  my  *  father 
and  mother,  my  brothers  and  fifters)  and 
every  one  in  this  houfe.  Let  it  pleafe 
thse  to  guide  us  all  in  this  life  prefent,  and 
to  condud  us  to  thy  heavenly  kinc^dom. 

I  humbly  commit  my  foul  and  body  to 
thy  care  this  night,  begging  thy  gracious 
protec^Hon  and  bleiTmg,  through  Jefus  Chrift 
our  only  Lord  and  Saviour;  in  whofe  words 
1  conclude  my  prayers.  *  Our  Father,  &c.' 
^  1 80.  AJhori  Prayer  for  Children,  nvhen  they 
firji  come  i?ito  their  Seats  at  Church. 

Lord,  I  am  now  in  thy  houfe;  aftift,  I  priy 
thee,  and  accept  of  my  fervices;  let  thy  Holy 
Spirit  help  my  infirmities,  difpofmg  my  heart 
to  fcrioufnefs,  attention,  and  devotion,  to  the 
honour  of  thy  holy  name,  and  tke  benefit  of 
my  foul,  thro'Jefus  Chrift  our  Saviour.  Amen, 
Before  they  lea've  their  Seats,  thus  ; 

Blcffed  be  thy  name,  O  Lord,  for  this 
opportunity  of  attending  thee  in  thy  houfe 
and  fervice. 


*  Here  let  every  child  mention  his  or  her  pai  ticular  relations. 
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Make  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  doer  of  thy 
word,  not  a  hearer  only.  Accept  both  us 
and  our  fervices,  through  our  only  Medi- 
ator Jefus  Chrift.     Amen. 

A  Grace  before  Meat. 

Sanftify,  O  Lord,  we  befeech  thee, 
thefe  thy  good  creatures  to  our  ufe,  and  us 
to  thy  fervice,  through  Jefus  Chrill  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

A  Grace  after  l^eat. 

BleflTed  and  praifed  be  thy  holy  name, 
O  Lord,  for  thefe  and  all  thy  other  blef- 
fings,  beftowed  upon  us,  through  Jefus 
Chrift  our  Lord.  Amen.  . 
§  l8l.  Of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Rule  of 
Life. 

As  you  advance  in  years  and  underftand- 
ing,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  examine  for 
yourfelf  the  evidences  of  the  Chriftian  le- 
iigion  ;  and  that  you  will  be  convinced,  on 
rational  grounds,  of  its  divine  authority. 
At  prefent,  fuch  enquiries  would  demand 
more  ftudy,  and  greater  powers  of  reafon- 
ing,  than  your  age  admits  of.  It  is  your 
part,  therefore,  till  you  are  capable  of  un- 
derftanding  the  proofs,  to  believe  your  pa- 
rents, and  teachers,  that  the  holy  Scriptures 
are  writings  ixifpired  by  God,  containing  a 
true  hiftory  of  fads,  in  which  we  are  deeply 
concerned — a  true  recital  of  the  laws  given 
by  God  to  Mofes,  and  of  the  precepts  of 
our  bleffed  Lord  and  Saviour,  delivered 
from  his  own  mouth  to  his  difciplcs,  and 
repeated  and  enlarged  upon  in  the  edifying 
cpiftles  of  his  apoftles — who  were  men 
chofen  from  am.ongft  thofe  who  had  the 
advantage  of  converfing  with  our  Lord,  to 
bear  witncfs  of  his  miracles  and  refurrec- 
tion — and  who,  after  his  afcenfion,  were 
affifted  and  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
This  facred  volume  muft  be  the  rule  of 
your  life.  In  it  you  will  find  all  truths  ne- 
f:effary  to  be  believed ;  and  plain  and  eafy 
direftions  for  the  praftice  of  every  duty. 
Your  Bible,  then,  muft  be  your  chief  ftudy 
and  delight :  but  as  it  contains  many  va- 
rious kinds  of  writing— fome  parts  obfcure 
and  difficult  of  interpretation,  others  plain 
and  intelligible  to  the  meaneft  capacity — 
J  would  chiefly  recommend  to  your  fre- 
«[uent  perufal  fuch  parts  of  the  facred 
writings  as  are  moft  adapted  to  your  un- 
deruanding,  and  moft  neceflary  for  your 
jnftrudion.  Our  Saviour's  precepts  were 
fpoken  to  the  common  peopl-  amongft  the 
Jews ;  and  were  therefore  given  in  a  man- 
j»;i  eafy    to    be  underftood,    and  equally 


ftriking  and  inftrudlive  to  the  learned  and 
unlearned :  for  the  moft  ignorant  may 
comprehend  them,  whilft  the  wifeft  muft 
be  charmed  and  awed  by  the  beautiful  and 
majeftic  fimplicity  with  which  they  are 
exprefled.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  Ten 
Commandments,  delivered  by  God  to  Mo- 
fes ;  which,  as  they  were  defigned  for  uni- 
verfal  laws,  are  worded  in  the  moft  concife 
and  fimple  manner,  yet  with  a  majefty  which 
commands  our  utmoft  reverence. 

I  think  you  will  receive  great  pleafure, 
as  well  as  improvement,  from  the  hiftorical 
books  of  the  Old  Teftaiijent — provided  you 
read  them  as  an  hiftory,  in  a  regular  courfe, 
and  keep  the  thread  of  it  in  your  mind  as 
you  go  on,  I  know  of  none,  true  or  fifti- 
tious,  that  is  equally  wonderful,  interefting, 
and  affeding ;  or  that  is  told  in  fo  fhort 
and  fimple  a  manner  as  this,  which  is,  of 
all  hiftories,  the  moft  authentic. 

I  (hall  give  you  fome  brief  direftions, 
concerning  the  method  and  courfe  I  wifti 
you  to  purfue,  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. May  you  be  enabled  to  make  the 
beft  ufe  of  this  moft  precious  gift  of  God 
— this  facred  treafure  of  knowledge!— 
May  you  read  the  Bible,  not  as  a  talk,  nor 
as  the  dull  employment  of  that  day  only,  in 
which  you  are  forbidden  more  lively  enter- 
tainments— but  "with  a  fmcere  and  ardent 
defire  of  inftrudion  :  with  that  love  and  de- 
light in  God's  word,  which  the  holy  Pfal- 
mift  fo  pathetically  felt  and  defcribed,  and 
which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  loving 
God  and  virtue!  Though  I  fpeak  this  of 
the  Bible  in  general,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean,  that  every  part  of  the  vo- 
lume is  equally  interefting.  I  have  already 
faid  that  it  confifts  of  various  matter,  and 
various  kinds  of  books,  which  muft  be 
read  with  different  views  and  fentiments. 
The  having  fome  general  notion  of  what 
you  are  to  expeft  from  each  book,  may 
poffibly  help  you  to  underftand  them,  and 
will  heighten  your  relifli  of  them.  I  Ihall 
treat  you  as  if  you  were  perfectly  new  tq 
the  whole;  for  fo  I  wifii  you  to  coniider 
yourfelf;  becaufe  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  children  ufually  read  the  Bible,  are 
very  ill  calculated  to  make  them  really  ac- 
quainted with  it;  and  too  many  people, 
who  have  read  it  thus,  without  underftand- 
ing  it,  in  their  youth,  fatisfy  themfelves 
that  they  know  enough  of  it,  and  never  af- 
terwards ftudy  it  with  attention,  when  they 
come  to  a  maturer  age. 

If  the  feelings  of  your  heart,  whilft  yea 

read,  correfpond  with  thofe  of  mine,  whill^ 

■     ■  '    '         "  Ivviite^ 
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I  write,  I  (hall  not  be  without  the  advan- 
tage of  your  partial  afFeftion,  to  give 
weight  to  my  advice  ;  for,  believe  me,  my 
heart  and  eyes  overflow  with  tendernefs, 
when  I  tell  you  how  warm  and  earneft  my 
prayers  are  for  your  happinefs  here  and 
hereafter.  Mrs,  Chapone, 

§  182.     OfGenefts, 

I  now  proceed  to  give  you  fome  fliort 
flcetches  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  courfe 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  read.  : 

The  firft  book,  Genefis,  contains. the 
moft  grand,  and,  to  us,  tlie  moft  interefting 
events,  that  ever  happened  in  the  univerfe  : 
— The  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man  : 
. — The  deplorable  fall  of  man,  from  his 
firft  ftate  of  excellence  and  blifs,  to  the 
diftrefled  condition  in  which  we  fee  all  his 
defcendants  continue  : — The  fentence  of 
death  pronounced  on  Adam,  and  on  all  his 
race — with  the  -  reviving  proraife  of  that 
deliverance  which  has  fincc  been  wrought 
for  us  by  our  bleffed  Saviour  : — The  ac- 
cbunt  of  the  early  ftate  of  the  world  : — 
Of  the  univerfal  deluge : — The  divifion  of 
mankind  into  different  nations  and  lan- 
guages; —  The  ftory  of  Abraham,  the 
founder  of  the  Jewifti  people;  whofe  un- 
ihaken  faith  and  obedience,  under  the  fe- 
verert  trial  human  nature  could  fuftain,  ob- 
tained fuch  favour  in  the  fight  of  God, 
that  he  vouchfafed  to  ftyle  him  his  friend, 
and  promifed  to  make  of  his  pofterity  a 
great  nation,  and  that  in  his  feed-^that  is 
in  one  of  his  defcendants — all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  fhould  be  bleffed.  This,  you 
will  eafily  fee,  refers  to  the  Meffiah,  who 
was  to  be  the  bleffing  and  deliverance  of  all 
nations. — It  is  amazing  that  the  Jews,  pof- 
felRng  this  prophecy,  among  many  others, 
fhould  have  been  fo  blinded  by  prejudice,  as 
to  have  expefted,  from  this  great  perfonage, 
only  a  temporal  deliverance  of  their  own 
nation  from  the  fubjeftion  to  which  they 
were  reduced  under  the  Romans :  It  is 
equally  amazing,  that  fome  Chriftians  fhould, 
even  now,  confine  the  blefled  effeds  of  his 
appearance  upon  earth,  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular feft  or  profelfion,  when  he  is  fo 
clearly  and  emphatically  defcribed  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  whole  world. — The  ftory  of 
Abraham's  proceeding  to  ficrifice  his  only 
fon,  at  the  command  of  God  is  affeifting  in 
the  higheft  degree ;  and  fets  forth  a  pattern  of 
unlimited  refignation,  that  every  one  ought 
to  imitate,  in  thofe  trials  of  obe^isnce  uud&i 


temptation,  or  of  acquiefcence  under  affli(fl- 
ing  difpenfations,  which  fall  to  their  lot. 
Of  this  we  may  be  affured,  that  our  trials 
will  be  always  proportioned  to  the  powers 
afforded  us :  if  we  have  not  Abraham's 
flrength  of  mind,  neither  fhall  we  be  called 
upon  to  lift  the  bloody  knife  againft  the 
bofom  of  an  only  child;  but  if-the  almighty 
arm  fhould  be  lifted  up  againft  him,  we 
muft  be  ready  to  refign  him,  and  all  we 
hold  dear,  to  the  divine  will. — This  adion 
of  Abraham  has  been  cenfured  by  ifome, 
who  do  not  attend  to  the  diftindioa  between 
obedience  to  a  fpecial  command,  and  the 
deteftably  cruel  facrifices  of  the  Heathens, 
who  fometimes  voluntarily,  and  without 
any  divine  injunftions,  offered  up  their  own 
children,  under  the  notion  of  appeafing  th« 
anger  of  their  gods.  An  abfohite  command 
from  God  himfelf — as  in  the  cafe  of  Abra- 
ham— entirely  alters  the  m.oral  nature  of  the 
adion  ;  fince  he,  and  he  only,  has  a  perfeft 
right  over  the  lives  of  his  creatures,  and 
may  appoint  v/hom  he  v/ill,  either  angel  or 
man,  to  be  his  inftrument  of  dcftrudion. 
That  it  was  really  the  voice  of  God  which 
pronounced  the  command,  and  not  a  delu- 
fion,  might  be  made  certain  to  Abraham's 
mind,  by  means  we  do  not  comprehend,  but 
which  we  know  to  be  within  the  power  of 
him  who  made  our  fouls  as  well  as  bodies, 
and  who  can  controul  and  dired  every  fa- 
culty of  the  human  mind  :  and  we  may  be 
affured,  that  if  he  was  pleafed  to  reveal  him- 
felf fo  miraculoufiy,  he  would  not  leave  a 
poffibility  of  doubting  whether  it  was  a  real 
or  an  imaginary  revelation.  Thus  the  fa- 
crifice  of  Abrahani  appears  to  be  clear  of  all 
fuperftition :  and  remains  the  noblcft  ia- 
ftance  of  religious  faith  and  fubmiffion, 
that  was  ever  given  by  a  mere  man :  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  blelfings  beftowed 
on  him  for  it  fhould  have  been  extended 
to  his  pofterity. — This  book  proceeds  with 
the  hiilory  of  Ifaac,  which  becomes  very 
interefting  to  us,  from  the  touching  fcene 
I  have  mentioned — and  ftill  more  fo,  if  we 
confider  him  as  the  type  of  our  Saviour. 
It  recounts  his  marriage  with  Rebecca— 
the  birth  and  hiftory  of  his  two  fons,  Ja- 
cob, the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
Efau,  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  or  Idu- 
means — the  exquifitely  affeding  ftory  of 
Jofeph  and  his  brethren — and  of  Ijis  tranf- 
planting  the  Ifraelites  into  Egypt,  who 
there  multiplied  to  a  great  nation. 

Mn.  Chapane, 
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In  Exodus,  you  read  ofaferies  of  won- 
ders, vrrought'hy  the  Almighty,  to  refcue 
the  opprefied  lA-atlites  from  the  cruel  ty- 
ranny of  the  Egyptians,- who,  having  firft 
received  them  as  guefts,  by  degrees  reduced 
them  to  a  ft:ite  of  flavery.  By  the  moft 
peculiar  mercies  and  exertions  in  their  fa- 
vour, God  prepared  his.chofen  people  io 
receive,  with  reverent  and  obedient  hearts, 
the  folemn  reilitution  of  thofe  primitive 
laws^  which  probably  he  had  revealed  to 
i^dam  and  his  immediate  defccndants,  or 
which,  at  kaft,  he  had  rr.ade  known  by  the 
diftates  of  corlfcience;  but  which  time, 
and  the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  had  much 
obfcured.  This  important  revelation  was 
made  to  them  in  the  Wildernefs  of  Sinai ; 
there,  r.ffembled  before  the  burning  moun- 
tain, furrounded  "  with  blacknefs,  and  dark- 
nefs,  and  tempeii,"  they  heard  the  awful 
■voice  of  God  proiwunce  the  eternal  lavv', 
impreifing  it  on  their  hearts  with  circum- 
llances  of  terror,  but  without  thofe  encou- 
ragements, and  thofe  excellent  promifcs, 
which  were  afterwards  offered  to  mankind 
by  Jefus  Chriil.  Thus  were  the  great  laws 
of  morality  reftored  to  the  jews,  and 
through  them  tranfmitted  to  other  nations  ; 
and  by  that  means  a  ^^at  reitraint  was  op- 
pofed  to  the  torrent  of  vice  and  impiety, 
which  began  to  prevail  over  the  world. 

To  thofe  moral  precepts,  which  are  of 
perpetual  and  univerfal  obligation,  were 
fiiperadded,  by  the  miniftratioa  of  Mofes, 
manv  peculiar  inuitutions,  wifely  adapted 
ro  different  ends — either,  to  fix  the  me- 
mory of  thofe  paft  deli\erar»ces,  which 
were  figurative  of  a  future  and  far  greater 
falvation — to  place  inviolable  barriers  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  idolatrous  nations, 
by  whom  they  were  furrounded — or,  to  be 
the  civil  law  by  which  the  community  was 
to  be  governed. 

To  conduii;  this  feries  of  events,  and  to 
cftablifli  thefc  lav.s  v.dth  his  people,  God 
raifed  up  that  great  prophet  Mofes,  whofe 
faith  and  piety  enabled  him  t©  undertake 
and  execute  the  moft  arduous  enterpri/ces; 
and  to  purfue,  with  unabated  zeai,  the 
■yvelfare  of  his  countrymen.  Even  in  the 
hour  of  death,  this  generous  ardour  ftill 
prevailed  :  his  laft  moments  were  employed 
m  fervetit  prayers  for  their  profperity,  and 
in  rapturous  gratitude  for  the  glimpfe 
vouchsafed  him  of  a  Saviour,  far  greater 
than  himfclf,  whom  Gcd  would  one  day 
raife  up  to  his  people. 


Thus  did  Mofes,  by  the  excellency  of 
his  faith,  obtain  a  glorious  pre-eminence 
among  the  faints  and  prophets  in  heaven  ; 
while,  on  earth,  he  will  be  ever  revered  as  the 
firft  of  thofe  benefaftors  to  mankind,  whofe 
labours  for  the  public  good  have  endeared 
their  memory  to  all  ages.         Mrs.  Chapone, 
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Of  LcTjilku;,    Numbers, 

it  raiiofny. 


and  Deu- 


The  next  book  is  Leviticus,  which  con- 
tains little  befidcs  the  laws  for  the  pecu- 
liar ritual  obfervance  of  the  Jews,  and  there^  I 
fore  affords  no  great  inftru(^tion  to  us  now  :  ! 
you  may  pafs  it  over  entirel)' — and,  for  the  } 
fame  reafon,  you  may  omit  the  firft  eight  j 
chapters  of  Numbers.  The  reft  of  Mumbers  \ 
is  chiefly  a  continuation  of  the  hiftory,  with  :j 
forije  ritual  laws.  1 

In  Deuteronomy,   Mofes  makes  a  reca- 
pitulation of   the  foregoing  hiftory,    with 
'/ea!ous  exhortations  to    the   people,    faith-  i 
fully  to  worihip  and   obey  that  God,  who  j 
had  worked    fuch   amazing    Vv'onders    for  I 
them  :  he  promifes  theia   the  nobleft  tem-  j 
poral  bleliings,  if  they  prove  obedient ;  and  { 
adds  the  moft  awful  and  ftriking  denunci- 
ations againft  them,  if  they  rebel,  or  for-  ! 
fake  the  true  God.     I  have  before  obferved,  ' 
that  the  fanftions  of  the  Mofaic  law  were 
temporal   rewards  and  punifliments ;    tholV 
of  the   New  Teftament  are  eternal ;    thef:- 
lau,  as  they  are  fo  infinitely  more  forcible 
than  the  firft,  were  referved  for  the  laft,  bell 
gift  to  mankind — and  were  revealed  by  the 
Meffiah,  in  the  fulleft  and  cleareft  manner. 
Mofes,  in  this  book,  direfts  the  method  in 
Vv'hich  the  Ifraelites  were  to  deal  with  the  , 
feven  nations,  whom  they  were  appointed 
to  punifh  for  their  profligacy  and  idolatry, 
and  whofe  land  they  were  to  pofiefs,  when 
they  had  driven  out  the  old    inhabitants. 
He  gives  them  excellent  laws,  civil  as  well 
as   religious,     which  were    ever   after   the 
ftanding   municipal  laws  of  that  people.-— 
This    book    concludes  with   Mofes's  fong 
and  death.  Ibid» 


§  185.  o/joj^m.        ,   :| 

The  book  of  Jofhua  contains  the  con-' 
quefts  of  the  Ifraelites  over  the  {even  na-^ 
tions,  and  their  eftabliftiment  in  the  pro- 
mifed  land.  Their  treatment  of  thefe  con- 
quered nations  muft  appear  to  you  very  cruel 
and  unjuft,  if  you  confider  it  as  their  own 
■at't,  unauthorized  by  a  pofitive  com- 
mand : 
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mand :  but  they  had  the  moft  abfolute  in- 
jundions,  not  to  fpare  thefe  corrupt  peo- 
ple— "  to  make  no  covenant  with  them, 
nor  fliew  mercy  to  them,  but  utterly  to 
deftroy  them :" — and  the  reafon  is  given, 
W-"  left  they  fliould  turn  av\'ay  the  Ifrael- 
ites  from  tollowing  the  Lord,  that  they 
might  fervc  other  gods."  The  children 
of  ifrael  are  to  be  conlidered  as  inilruments, 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  to  punifh  thofe, 
whofe  idolatry  and  wickcanefs  had.  de- 
feirvedly  brought  deftrudion  on  them  :  this 
example,  therefore,  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  cruelty,  or  bring  any  imputation 
-on  the  charader  of  the  Jews.  With  re- 
gard to  other  cities,  v/hich  did  not  belong 
to  thefe  fcven  nations,  they  were  directed  to 
deal  with  them  according  to  the  common 
law  of  arms  at  that  time.  If  the  city  fub- 
mitted,  it  became  tributary,  and  the  people 
were  fpared;  if  it  rehfted,  the  men  uere 
to  be  ilain,  but  the  women  and  children 
faved.  Yet,  though  tlie  crime  of  cruelty 
■cannot  be  juftly  laid  to  their  charge  on  this 
-occafion,  you  wdll  obfervc,  in  the  courfc 
of  their  hiltory,  many  things  recorded  of 
them,  very  different  from  what  you  would 
-expeft  from  the  chofen  people  of  God,  if 
you  fuppofed  them  fslected  on  account  of 
their  own  merit ;  their  national  character 
was  by  no  means  amiable  ;  and  we  ar:  re- 
peatedly told,  that  they  were  not  chofen 
for  their  fuperior  righteoufnefs — "  for  they 
were  a  ftirt-necked  people,  and  provoked 
the  Lord  with  their  rebellions  from  the  day 
'they  left  Egypt.'"' — •'  You  have  been  re- 
•bellious  againll  the  Lord,"  fays  Mofes, 
♦*  from  the  day  that  1  knew  you."  And  he 
vehemendy  exhorts  them,  not  to  flatter 
themfelves  that  their  fuccefs  was,  in  any 
degree,  owing  to  their  own  merits.  They 
were  appointed  to  be  the  fcourge-  of  other 
nations,  v/hofe  crimes  rendered  them  fit  ob- 
jeds  of  divine  chaftifement.  For  the  fake 
of  righteous  Abraham,  their  founder,  and 
perhaps  for  many  other  wife  reafons,  un- 
difcovered  to  us,  they  were  fcleded  from 
a  world  over-run  with  idolatry,  to  preferve 
upon  earth  the  pure  worlhip  of  the  one  only 
God,  and  to  be  honoured  with  the  birth  of 
the  Mefiiah,  amongft  them.  For  this  end 
they  were  precluded,  by  divine  comm.and, 
from  mixing  with  any  other  people,  and 
defended,  by  a  great  number  of  peculiar 
rites  and  obfervances,  from  falling  into  the 
corrupt  worlhip  praCtifed  by  their  neigh- 
l^ours. 

Mrs,  Ch^ipone. 


§  I  86.     Of  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings, 

The  book  of  Judges,  in  which  you  will 
fini^l  the  affcding  itories  of  Sampfon  and 
Jephtha,^  carries  on  the  hiltory  from  the 
death  of  Joihua,  about  tvio  hundred  and 
fifty  years;  but  the  fafts  are  not  toid  in 
the  times  in  which  they  l^appened,  which 
makes  fome  confufion ;  and  'it  will  bq  nc- 
cefiary  to  confult  the  marginal  dates  and 
notes,  as  W':li  as  the  index,'  in  order  to  get 
any  clear  idea  of  the  fuccellion  of  events 
during  that  period. 

,  The  hiitory  then  proceeds  regularly 
through  the  two  bpcks  of  Samuel,  and 
thoie^  of  Kings :  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
terclling  and  entertaining  than  the  reigns 
of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon:  but,  after 
^  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  tribes  re- 
volted from  his  fon  Rehoboam,  and  be- 
came ^  feparate  kingdom,  you  will  find 
fome  difficulty  in  underftanding  diftinitiy 
the  hiftories  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  ifrael 
and  Jiidah,  vvhich  are  blended  tugither; 
and  by  the  likenefs  of  the  names,  and  other 
particulars,  will  be  apt  to  confound  your 
mind,  without  great  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferent threads  thus  carried  ■  on  together  : 
the  index  here  v/iil  be  of  great  ufe  to  you. 
The  fecond  book  of  Kings  concludes  with 
the  BabybniOi  captivity,  588  years  before 
Chrift  — till  which  time  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah  had  defcendsd  uninterruptedly  in  the 
line  of  David.  Hj^^ 

§187.     Of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehcmiah,  and 
Eper. 

The  firft  book  of  Chronicles  begins  with 
a  genealogy  from  Adam,  through  all  the 
tribes  of  Ifrael  and  judah;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  fame  hiltory  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Kings,  with  little  or 
no  variation,  till  the  feparation  of  the  tea 
tribes.  From  that  period,  it  proceeds  with 
the  hillory  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  aione, 
and  gives  therefore  a  more  regular  and 
clear  account  of  the  affairs  of  Judah  than 
the  book  of  Kings.  You  may  pafs  over 
the  firft  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  nine 
firll  chapters  of  the  fecond  book  ;  but,  by- 
all  means,  read  the  remaining  chapters,  as 
they  will  give  you  more  clear  and  dilHnd 
ideas  of  the  hiftory  of  Judah,  tiian  that 
you  read  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kin"s. 
The  fecond  of  Chronicles  ends,  like  the 
fecond  of  Kings,  with  the  Babylonilh  cap- 
tivity. ^ 

You  muft  purfue  the  hiftory  in  the  book 
of  Ezra,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  re- 
turn 
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turn  of  fome  of  the  Jews  on  die  edift  of  wind,  and  filencing  thera  all  by  the  moftf 
Cyrus,  and  of  the  rebuilding  the  Lord's  fublime  difplay  of  his  own  power,  magni- 
temple.  ficence,  and  wifdom,  and  of  the  corapara- 

Nehemiah    carries    on    the    hiftory  for    tive  littlenefs  and  ignorance  of  man. — This 
about  twelve   years,   when  he  himfelf  was    indeed  is  the  only  conclufion  of  the  argu-' 


governor  of  Jerufalem,  with  authority  to 
rebuild  the  walls,  &e. 

The  ftory  of  Efther  is  prior  in  time  to 
that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  as  you  will 


ment,  which  could  be  drawn  at  a  time  when  ■ 

life  and  immortality  were  not  yet  brought 

to  light.     A  future  retribution  is  the  only 

fatisfaClory  folution  of  the  difficulty  arifing 


fee  by  the  marginal  dates ;  however,  as  it    from  the  fuiferings  of  good  people  in  this 


hie. 


Ibid. 


1 89.     Of  the  P/ahhs, 


Next  follow  the  Pfalms,  with  which  you 
cannot  be  too  converfant.  If  you  have  any 
tarte,  either  for  poetry  or  devotion,  they 
will  be  your  delight,  and  will  afford  you  a 
continual  feaft.  The  bible  tranflation  is 
far  better  than  that  ufed  in  the  common- 
prayer  book,  and  will  often  give  you  the 
fenfe,  when  the  other  is  obfcure.    In  this. 


happened  during  the  feventy  years  capti 
vity,  and  is  a  kind  of  epifode,  it  may  be 
read  in  its  own  place. 

This  is  the  lall  of  the  canonical  books  that 
is  properly  hiftorical ;  and  I  would  there- 
fore advife,  that  you  pafs  over  what  follows, 
till  you  have  continued  the  hiftory  through 
the  apocryphal  books.  Mrs.  Chapcne. 

§   188.     Ofjoh. 

The  ftory  of  Job  is  probably  very  an- 

cient,  though  that  is  a  point   upon  which  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  fcripture, 

learned   men    have  differed  :    It  is  dated,  you  mull  be  careful  always  to  confult  the 

however,  1520  years  before  Chrift :  I  be-  margin,    which  gives   you  the   corrections 

lieve  it  is  uncertain  by  whom  it  was  writ-  made  lince  the  lait  tranflation,  and  it  is  ge- 

ten  ;  many  parts  of  it  are  obfcure ;  but  it  is  nerally  preferable  to  the  words  of  the  text, 

well  worth  ftudying,  for  the  extreme  beauty  I   would  wifh    you   to   feled  fome  of  the 

of  the  poetry,  and  for  the  noble  and  fub-  Pfalms  that  pleafe  you  beft,  and  get  them 

lime  devotion  it  contains.     The  fubjeft  of  by  heart :  or,  at  leaft,  make  yourfelf  mafter 

the  difpute  between  Job  and  his  pretended  of  the  fentiments  contained  in  them.     Dr. 

friends  feems    to  be,    whether   the  Provi-  Delnny's  Life  of  David  will  fnevv  you  the 

dence  of  God  diflributes  the  rewards  and  occafions  on  which  feveral   of  them   were 

punifhments  of  this  lif^  in  exa6l  proportion  compofed,  which  add  much  to  their  beauty 

to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  each  individual,  and  propriety ;  and  by  comparing  them  with 


His  antagonifts  fuppofe  that  it  does  ;  and 
therefore  infer,  from  Job's  uncommon  ca- 
lamities, that,  notwithftanding  his  appa- 
rent righteoufnefs,  he  was  in  reality  a  griev- 
ous fmner.  They  aggravate  his  fuppofed 
guilt,  by  the  imputation  of  hypocrify,  and 
oall  upon  him  to  confefs  it,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  juftice  of  his  punilhment.  Job 
alTerts  his  own  innocence  and  virtue  in  the 
moft  pathetic  manner,  yet  does  not  prefume 
tp  accufe  the  Supreme  Being  of  injuftice. 
Elihu  attempts  to  arbitrate  the  matter,  by 
alledging  the  impoifibility  that  fo  frail  and 
ignorant  a  creature  as  man  fhould  compre- 
hend the  ways  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  there- 
fore condemns  the  unjuft  and  cruel  inference 
the  three  friends  had  drawn  from  the  fijffer- 
ings  of  Job.  He  alfo  blames  Job  for  the 
prefumption  of  acquitting  himfelf  of  all 
iniquity,  fmce  the  befl  of  men  are  not  pure 
in  the  fight  of  God — but  all  have  foraething 
to  repent  of;  and  he  advifes  him  to  make 
this  ufe  of  his  affliftions.  At  lafl,  by  a  bold 
figure  of  poetry,  the  Supreme  Being  him- 
felf is  introduced,  fpeakii^  from  the  whirl- 


the  e\Tnts  of  David's  life,"  you  will  greatly 
enhance  your  pleafure  in  them.  Never  did 
the  fpirit  of  true  piety  breathe  more  ftrongly 
than  in  thefe  divine  fongs .  which,  being 
added  to  a  rich  vein  of  poetry,  makes  them 
more  captivating  to  my  heart  and  imagi- 
nation, than  any  thing  I  ever  read.  You 
will  confider  how  great  difadvantages  any 
poem  muft  fuftain  from  being  rendered  lite- 
rally into  profe,  and  then  imagine  how 
beautiful  thefe  muft  be  in  the  original. 
May  you  be  enabled,  by  reading  them  fre- 
quently, to  transfufe  into  your  own  breaft 
that  holy  flame  which  infpired  the  writer!— t- 
to  delight  in  the  Lord,  and  in  his  laws, 
like  the  Pfalmifl — to  rejoice  in  him  always, 
and  to  think  *'  one  day  in  his  courts  better 
than  a  thoufand!" — -But  may  you  efcapc 
the  heart-piercing  forrow  of  fuch  repentance 
as  that  of  Da\id — by  avoiding  fin,  which 
humbled  this  unhappy  king  to  the  duft— 
and  which  coil:  him  fuch  bitter  anguifh,  as  it 
is  impoffible  to  read  of  without  being  moved! 
Not  all  the  pleafures  of  the  moft  profperous 
finners  wovild  counterbalance  the  hundredth 

par( 
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part  of  thofe  fenfations  defcribcd  in  his  pe- 
nitential Pfalms — and  which  muft  be  the 
portion  of  every  man,  who  has  fallen  from 
a  religious  ftate  into  fuch  crimes,  when 
once  he  recovers  a  fenfe  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, and  is  brought  to  a  real  hatred  of  fin. 
However  available  fuch  repentance  may  be 
to  the  faiety  and  happinefs  of  the  foul  after 
death,  it  is  a  ilate  of  fach  exquifite  fuffering 
here,  that  one  cannot  be  enough  furprized 
at  the  folly  of  thofe  who  indulge  fin,  with 
the  hope  of  living  to  make  their  peace  with 
God  by  repentance.  Happy  are  they  who 
preferve  their  innocence  unfuilied  by  any 
great  or  wilful  crimes,  and  who  have  only 
the  common  failings  ot  humanity  to  repent 
of;  thefe  are  fufficiently  mortifying  to  a 
heart  deeply  fraitten  with  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, aud  with  the  defire  of  perfeftion. — 
There  are  many  very  firiking  prophecies 'of 
the  Mefiiah  in  thefe  divine  fongs,  particu- 
larly in  Pfalm  xxii, — fuch  may  be  found 
fcattered  up  and  down  almoft  throughout 
the  Old  Tcftament.  To  bear  teftimony  to 
him,  is  the  great  and  ultimate  end  for  which 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy  was  beftowed  on  the 
facred  writers ; — but  this  will  appear  more 
plainly  to  you,  when  you  enter  on  the  ftudy 
of  prophecy,  which  you  are  now  much  too 
young  to  undertake.  Mrs.  Chapone. 

§  1 90.  Of  the  Pron;erhs,  Ecclejtajies,  Solo- 
mon's Sojig,  the  Prophecies,  and  the  Apocry- 
fba. 

The  Pfoverbs  and  Ecclefiafl:es  are  rich 
IJores  of  wifdom,  from  which  I  wifh  you 
to  adopt  fuch  maxims  as  may  be  of  infinite 
ufe  both  to  your  temporal  and  eternal  in- 
tereft.  But  detached  fentcnces  are  a  kind 
of  reading  not  proper  to  be  continued  long 
at  a  time ;  a  few  of  them,  well  chofen  and 
digefted,  will  do  you  much  more  fervice, 
than  to  read  half  a  dozen  chapters  toge- 
ther. In  this  refpeft,  they  are  direftly  op- 
pofite  to  the  hiftorical  books,  which,  if  not 
read  in  continuation,  can  hardly  be  under- 
ftood,  or  retained  to  any  purpofe. 

The  Song  of  SQlomon  is  a  fine  poem — 
but  its  myitical  reference  to  religion  lies 
too  deep  for  a  common  underltanding  :  if 
you  read  it,  therefore,  it  v/ill  be  rather  as 
matter  of  curiofity  than  of  edification. 

l^ext  follow  the  Prophecies  j  which 
though  highly  deferving  the  greateft  at- 
tention and  ftudy,  I  think  you  had  better 
omit  for  forae  years,  and  then  read  them 
with  a  good  expofition,  as  they  are  much 
too  diificult  for  you  to  underftand  without 


afliftancd.  Dr.  Newton  on  the  prophecies 
will  help  you  much,  whenever  you  under- 
take this  fliudy — which  you  Ihould  by  all 
means  do,  when  your  underftanding  is 
ripe  enough;  becaufe  one  of  the  main  proofs 
of  our  religion  refts  on  the  teilimony  of  the 
prophecies  ;  and  they  are  very  frequently 
quoted,  and  referred  to,  in  the  New  Tcfta- 
ment ;  befides,  the  fublimity  of  the  lan- 
guage and  fentiments,  through  all  the  diH- 
advantages  of  antiquity  and  tranflatioa, 
muft,  in  very  many  pafTages,  fuike  every 
perfon  of  tafte ;  and  the  excellent  moral 
and  religious  precepts  found  in  them  muft 
be  ufefui  to  all. 

Though  I  have  fpoken  of  thefe  books  in 
the  order  in  which  they  ftand,  I  repeat, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  read  in  that  order 
— but  that  the  thread  of  the  hiftory  is 
to  be  purfued,  from  Nehemiah  to  the  firft 
book  of  the  Maccabees,  in  the  Apocrypha ; 
taking  care  to  obferve  the  chronology  re- 
gularly, by  referring  to  the  index,  which 
fupplies  the  deficiencies  of  this  hiftory  from 
Jofephus's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews.  The 
firft  of  Maccabees  carries  on  the  ftory  till 
within  ig;;  years  of  our  Lord's  circumci- 
fion  :  the  fecond  book  is  the  fame  narra- 
tive, written  by  a  different  hand,  and  does 
not  bring  the  hiftory  fo  forward  as  the  firft  ; 
fo  that  it  may  be  entirely  omitted  unlefs 
you  have  the  curiofity  to  read  fome  parti- 
culars of  the  heroic  conftancy  of  the  Jews, 
under  the  tortures  inflided  by  their  heathen 
conquerors,  with  a  few  other  things  not 
mentioned  in  the  firft  book. 

You  muft  then  conneft  the  hiftory  by  the 
help  of  the  index,  which  will  give  you 
brief  heads  of  the  changes  that  happened 
in  the  ftate  of  the  Jews,  from  this  time  till 
the  birth  of  the  Meffiah. 

The  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
though  not  admitted  as  of  facred  autho- 
rity, have  many  things  well  worth  your 
attention  :  particularly  the  admirable  book 
called  Ecclefiafticus,  and  the  book  of  Wif- 
dom. But,  ia  the  courfe  of  reading  which 
I  advife,  thefe  muft  not  be  admitted  till  after 
you  have  gone  through  the  Gofpels  and 
Afts,  that  you  may  not  lofe  ihc  hiftorical 
thread.  Ibid. 

§  191.  Of  the  Ne^v  Teftament,  nvhich  is 
conftantly  to  be  referred  to,  as  the  Rule  and 
DireBion  of  our  moral  Conduit , 

We  come  now  to  that  part  of  fcripture, 

which  is  the  moft  important  of  all,  and 
which  you  muft  make  your  conitant  ftudy, 
not  only  till  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted 

with 
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with  it,  b.ut  all  your  life  long ;  becaiife, 
how  often  foever  repeated,  it  is  impolfible 
to  read  the  life  and  death  of  our  bleiled  Sa- 
viour, without  renewing  and  increafing  in 
our  hearts  that  love  and  reverence,  and  gra- 
titude towards  him,  which  is  fo  juftly  due 
for  ail  be  did  and  fufFered  for  us !  Every 
word  chat  fell  from  h  s  lips  is  more  precious 
than  all  the  treafures  of  the  earth  ;  for  his 
•*  are  the  words  of  eternal  life !"  They 
muil  therefore  b?  laid  up  in  your  heart,  and 
conftantly  referred  to,  on  all  occafions,  as 
the  rule  and  diredion  of  all  your  aftions  ; 
particularly  thofe  very  comprehenfive  moral 
precepts  he  has  gracioufly  left  with  us,  which 
can  never  fail  to  direct  as  aright,  if  fairly 
and  honeftly  applied :  fuch  as,  "  vvhatfoevcr 
ye  would  that  men  fhould  do  unto  you,  even 
fb  do  unto  them." — There  is  no  occafion, 
great  or  fmall,  on  which  you  may  not  faf^ly 
apply  this  rule  for  the  direction  of  your 
condud; :  and,  whilft  your  heart  honeftly 
adheres  to  it,  you  can  never  be  guilty  of 
any  fort  of  injuftice  or  unkindnefs.  The 
two  great  commandments,  which  contain 
the  fummary  of  our  duty  to  God  and  man, 
are  no  lefs  eafily  retained,  and  made  a  ftan- 
dard  by  which  to  judge  our  own  hearts — 
•'  To  love  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  our 
hearts,  with  all  our  minds,  with  all  our 
flrength ;  and  our  neighbour  (or  fellow- 
creature)  as  curfelves."  ♦'  Love  worketh 
no  ill  to  his  neighbour."  Therefore  if  you 
have  true  benevolence,  you  v.'ill  never  do 
any  thing  injurious  to  individuals,  or  to  fo- 
ciety.  Now,  all  crimes  whatever  are  (in 
their  remoter  confequences  at  leaft,  if  not 
immediately  and  apparently)  injurious  to  the 
•focicty  in  which  we  live.  It  is  impofi^ble 
to  love  God  without  defiring  to  pleafe  him, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  refemble  him ; 
therefore  the  love  of  God  muft  lead  to  every 
virtue  in  the  highelt  degree  ;  and,  we  may 
be  fare,  we  do  not  truly  love  him,  if  we 
content  ourfelves  with  avoiding  flagrant 
fms,  and  do  not  ftrive,  in  good  earneft,  to 
reach  the  greatefl-  degree  of  perfeftion  we 
are  capable  of.  Thus  do  thefe  few  words 
direft  us  to  the  higheft  Chriflian  virtue. 
Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gofpel  is  to 
offer  us  every  help,  dirediion,  and  motive, 
that  can  enable  us  to  attain  that  degree  of 
perfection  on  which  depends  our  eternal 
good.  Mrs,  Chapotie. 

^   192.     Of  the  Example  fet  by  our  Sa-viour, 
and  his  Charader. 

What  aii  example  is  fet  before  us  in  our 
bleffcd  Maftci  i  Hew  is  his  whole  life,  from 


earlieft  youth,  dedicated  to  the  purfuit  of 
true  wifdom,  and  to  the  praftice  of  the  moft 
exalted  virtue!  When  you  fee  him,  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  temple  amongft 
the  dpftors,  hearing  them,  and  a  iking  them 
queftions  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  and 
aftonifnmg  them  all  with  his  underllanding 

and  anfwers — you  will  fay,  perhaps, 

"  'Wtll  might  the  Son  of  God,  even  at 
•'  thofe  years,  be  far  wifer  than  the  aged; 
"  but,  can  a  mortal  child  emulate  fuch  hea- 
••  venly  w-ifdom  ?  Can  fuch  a  pattern  be 
♦*  propofed  to  my  imitation  ?" — Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;---remember  that  he  has  bequeathed 
to  you  his  heavenly  wifdom,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns yoiir  own  good.  He  has  left  you  fuch 
declarations  of  his  will,  and  of  the  confe- 
quences of  your  adions,  as  you  are,  even 
now,  fully  able  to  underftand,  if  you  will 
bflt  attend  to  them.  If,  then,  you  will 
imitate  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  if  you  will 
delight  in  gaining  information  and  improve- 
ment j  you  may  even  now  become  "  wife 
unto  falvation." — Unmoved  by  the  praife 
he  acquired  imongft  thefe  learned  men,  you 
fee  him  meekly  return  to  the  fubjeftion  of 
a  child,  under  thofe  who  appeared  to  be  his 
parents,  though  he  was  in  reality  their 
Lord :  you  fee  him  return  to  live  with  them, 
to  work  for  them,  and  to  be  the  joy  and 
folace  of  their,  lives ;  till  the  time  came, 
when  he  was  to  enter  on  that  fcene  of  public 
adion,  for  which  his  heavenly  Father  had 
fciit  him  from  his  own  right  hand,  to  take 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  poor  carpenter's 
fon.  What  a  lefibn  of  humility  is  this,  and 
of  obedience  to  parents ! — When,  having 
received  the  glorious  teftimony  from  hea- 
ven, of  his  being  the  beloved  Son  of  the 
Moft  High,  he  enters  on  his  public  rainiftry, 
what  an  example  does  he  give  us,  of  the 
moft  extenfive  and  conftant  benevolence!  — 
how  are  all  his  hours  fpent  in  doing  good 
to  the  fouls  and*bodies  of  men ! — nor  the 
meaneft  finner  is  below  his  notice!— to  re- 
claim and  fave  them,  he  condefcends  to 
converfe  familiarly  with  the  moft  corrupt, 
as  well  as  the  mofi  abjcd;.  All  his  miracles 
are  wrought  to  benefit  mankind ;  not  one  to 
punilh  and  afflid  them.  Inftead  of  ufmg 
the  almighty  power,  wdiich  accompanied 
him,  to  the  purpofe  of  exalting  himfelf,  and 
treading  down  his  enemies,  he  makes  no 
other  ufe  of  it  than  to  heal  and  to  fave. 

When  you  come  to  read  of  his  fufFerings 
and  death,  the  ignominy  and  reproach,  the 
forrow  of  mind,  and  torment  of  body,  which 
he  fubmitted  to — when  you  conuder  that  it 
was  ail  for  our  falces — "  that  by  his  ftripes 
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we  are  healed" — and  by  his  death  we  are 
raifed  from  deftruftion  to  everlafting  life— 
what  can  I  fay,  that  can  add  any  tiling  to 
the  fenfaticns  you  muft  then  leel  ? — No 
po\TCr  of  language  can  make  the  fcene  more 
touching  than  it  appears  in  the  plain  and 
funple  narrations  of  the  evangcHlis.  The 
heart  that  is  unmoved  by  it,  can  be  fcarcely 
human  : — but  the  emotions  of  tenderneis 
and  compunftion,  which  almoft  every  ojie 
feels  in  reading  this  account,  will  be  of  no 
avail,  unlefs  applied  to  the  true  end — un- 
}efs  it  infpires  you  with  a  fincere  and  warm 
atFeftion  tosvards  your  bkffed  Lord — with  a 
firm  refolution  to  obey  his  commands : — to 
be  his  faithful  difciplc — and  ever  to  renounce 
and  abhor  thofe  fins,  which  brought  man- 
kind under  divine  condemnation,  and  from 
which  wQ  have  been  redeemed  at  fo  dear  a 
rate.  Remember  that  the  title  of  Chrillian, 
or  follower  of  Chrill,  implies  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  holinefs  and  goodnefs. 
As  our  motives  to  virtue  are  ftronger  than 
thofe  which  are  afforded  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, our  guilt  will  be  proportionably 
greater,  if  v/e  depart  from  it. 

Our  Saviour  appears  to  have  had  three 
great  purpofes,  in  defcending  from  his 
glory,  and  dwelling  amongft  men.  The 
firll,  to  teach  them  true  virtue,  both  by  his 
example  and  precepts.  The  fecond,  to 
give  them  the  moft  forcible  motives  to  the 
prac'^ice  of  it,  by  "  bringing  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light;"  by  fliewing  them  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  refurredion  and  judgment,  and 
the  abfolute  neceffity  of  obedience  to  God's 
laws.  The  third,  to  facrifice  himfelf  for 
OS,  to  obtain,  by  his  death,  the  remiffion  of 
our  fins,  upon  our  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion, and  the  power  of  beftowing  on  his 
fmcere  followers  the  ineftimable  gift  of  im- 
mortal happinefs.  Mrs,  Chapone. 

^  195.  A  comparat'i've  P'ie<iv  of  the  Blcjfed 
atid  Curjed  at  the  Lafi  Daj^  and  the  in- 
ference to  be  dranjuH  from  it. 

What  a  tremendous  fcene  of  the  laft  day 
does  the  gofpel  place  before  our  eyes ! — of 
that  day,  when  you  and  every  one  of  us 
ftiall  awake  from  the  grave,  and  behold  the 
Son  of  God,  on  his  glorious  tribunal,  at- 
tended by  millious  of  celeftial  beings,  of 
whofe  ftipcrior  excellence  we  can  now  form 
no  adequate  idea — when,  in  prefence  of  all 
mankind,  of  thofe  holy  angels,  and  of  the 
great  Judge  himielf,  you  muft  give  an  ac- 
count of  your  paft  life,  and  hear  your  final 
doom,  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal, 
and  wbith  mufl  determine  your  fat«  to  ail 


eternity ;  then  think — if  for  a  moment  you 
can  bear  the  tiiought — what  will  be  the  de- 
folation,  (hame,  and  anguifli.,  of  thofe 
wretched  fouls,  who  fhall  hear  thcfe  dreadful 

words ; "  Depart  from   me,  ye  curied, 

into  everlafting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 

and  his  angels." Oh  ! — I  cannot  fapport 

even  the  idea  of  your  becoming  one  of  thofe 
undone,  loft  creatures! — I  truft  in  God's 
mercy,  that  you  v,n!l  make  a  better  ufe  of 
that  knowledge  of  his  will,  which  he  has 
vouchfafed  you,  and  of  thofe  amiable  difpo- 
fitions  he  has  given  you.  Let  us  therefore 
turn  from  this  horrid,  this  infupportable 
view — and  rather  endeavour  .to  imagine,  as 
far  as  is  poftible,  what  will  be  the  fenfations 
of  your  foul,  if  you  ftiali  hear  our  Heavenly 
Judge  addrefs  ycu  in  thefe  tranfporring 
words — "  Come,  thou  blefied  of  my  Fa- 
ther, inherit  tlie  kingdom  prepared  for  you, 
from  tliefoundation  of  the  world." — Think, 
what  it  muft  be,  to  become  an  cbjeft  of  the 
efteem  and  appiaufe— not  only  of  all  man- 
kind aflembled  together — but  of  all  the  hoft 
of  heaven,  of  our  blefted  Lord  himfelf — 
nay,  of  his  and  our  Almighty  Father  ; — to 
find  your  frail  flefa  changed,  in  a  moment, 
into  a  glorious  celeftial  body,  endowed  with 
perfee*  beauty,  heaich,  and  agility : — to  find 
your  foul  cleanfed  Irom  all  its  faults  and  in- 
firmities ;  exalted  to  the  pureft  and  nobleft 
aifeftions ;  overflowing  with  divine  love 
and  rapturous  gratitude  ! — to  have  your  ua- 
derftanding  enlightened  and  reased;  your 
heart  enlarged  and  purified;  and  evcrr 
power  and  difpofition  of  mind  and  body 
adapted  to  the  higheft  relifh  of  virtue  and 
happiuds ! — Thus  accompliftied,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  fociety  of  amiable  and  happy 
beings,  all  united  in  the  moft  perfe^fi;  pea^e 
and  friendftiip,  all  breathing  nothing  but 
love  to  God,  and  to  each  other ; — with  them 
to  dwell  in  fcenes  mors  delightful  than  the 
richeft  imagination  can  paint — free  from 
every  pain  and  care,  and  from  all  poflibiiity 
of  change  or  fatiety  : — but,  above  all,  to 
enjoy  the  more  immediate  prefence  of  God 
himfelf — to  be  able  to  comprehend  and  ad- 
mire his  adorable  perfections  in  a  high  de- 
gree, though  ftillfarfhort  of  their  infinity — 
to  be  confcious  of  his  love  and  favour,  and 
to  rejoice  in  t^at  light  of  his  countenance ! 
— But  here  ail  imagination  fails  : — we  can 
form  no  idea  of  that  biifs,  v/hich  miiy  be 
corTimunic'ited  to  us  bv  fuch  a  jiear  ap- 
prcr.ch  to  the  Sovrcc  ot  alh  b?autv  and  ail 
good  : — we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  be- 
lieving, "  that  it  is  what  mortal  eye  {rath 
no:  f-'wH,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  har'h  it  en- 
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tered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 
The  crown  of  all  our  joys  will  be,  to  know 
that  we  are  fecure  of  pofTeffing  them  for 
ever — what  a  tranfporting  idea ! 

Can  you  refleft  on  all  thefe  things,  and 
not  feel  the  moft  earneft.  longings  after  im- 
mortality ?— Do  not  all  other  views  and 
defires  feem  mean  and  trifling,  when  com- 
pared with  this  ?— And  does  not  your  in- 
jnoft  heart  refolve,  that  this  fhall  be  the 
chief  and  conftant  objeft  of  its  wilhes  and 
purfuit,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  your 
life  ? — If  you  are  not  infenfible  to  that  de- 
lire  of  happinefs  which  feems  woven  into 
cur  nature,  you  cannot  furely  be  unmoved 
by  the  profpeft  of  fuch  a  tranfcendant  de- 
gree of  it ;  and  that  continued  to  all  eter- 
nity— ^perhaps  continually  increafmg.  You 
cannot  but  dread  the  forfeiture  of  fuch  an 
inheritance,  as  the  moft  infupportable  evil ! 
—Remember  then — remember  the  condi- 
tions on  which  alone  it  can  be  obtained. 
God  will  not  give  to  vice,  to  careleffnefs, 
©r  floth,  the  prize  he  has  propofed  to  vir- 
tue. You  have  every  help  that  can  ani- 
mate your  endeavours : — You  have  written 
laws  to  direft  you— the  example  of  Chrlft 
and  his  difciples  to  encourage  you — the 
moft  awakening  motives  to  engage  vou — 
and  you  have  befides,  the  comfortable  pro- 
mife  of  conftant  afliftance  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  if  you  diligently  and  fincerely  pray 
fcr  it. — O !  let  not  all  this  mercy  be  loft 
upon  you — but  give  your  attention  to  this 
your  only  important  concern,  and  accept, 
vnth.  profound  gratitude,  the  ineftimable 
advantages  that  are  thus  affedlionately  of- 
fered you. 

Though  the  four  Gofpels  are  each  of 
them  a  narration  of  the  life,  fayings,  and 
death  of  Clirift ;  yet  as  they  are  not  exaftly 
alike,  but  fome  circumftances  and  fayings, 
omitted  in  one,  are  recorded  in  another, 
you  muft  make  yourfelf  perfectly  mafter  of 
them  all. 

The  A6ls  of  the  holy  Apoftles,  endowed 
with  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  authorized  by 
their  divine  Mafter,  come  next  in  order  to 
be  read. — Nothing  can  be  more  interefting 
and  edifying^,  than  the  hiftory  of  their  aftions 
— of  the  piety,  zeal,  and  courage,  with 
which  they  preached  the  glad  tidings  of  fal- 
vation ;  and  of  the  various  exertions,  of  the 
wonderful  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  for  the  confirmation  of  their 
Hxiflion.  Mrs.  Chapone. 

4   194.     Chamber  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Charafter  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  mira- 


culous converfion,  demand  your  particular 
attention  :  moft  of  the  apoftles  were  men  of  ! 
low  birth  and  education ;  but  St.  Paul  was 
a  Roman  citizen ;  that  is,  he  poflefTed  the 
privileges  annexed  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  which  was  confidered  as  a 
high  diftinftion,  in  thofe  countries  that  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans.  He  was 
educated  amongft  the  moft  learned  feft  of 
the  Jews,  and  by  one  of  their  principal 
doftors.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  \ 
eloquence,  as  appears  not  only  in  his  wri-  I 
tings,  but  in  feveral  fpeeches  in  his  own  1 
defence,  pronounced  before  governors  and 
courts  of  juftice,  when  he  was  called  to  ac- 
count for  the  doftrines  he  taught. — He 
feems  to  have  been  of  an  ancomrnonly  warm 
temper,  and  zealous  in  whatever  religion  he 
profeflTed  :  this  zeal,  before  his  converfion, 
fhewed  itfelf  in  the  moft  unjuftifiable  ac- 
tions, by  furioully  perfecuting  the  innocent 
Chriftians :  but,  though  his  aftions  were 
bad,  we  may  be  fure  his  intentions  were 
good  ;  otherwife  we  Ihould  not  have  feen  a 
miracle  employed  to  convince  him  of  his 
miftake,  and  to  bring  him  into  the  righ^ 
way.  This  example  may  aflure  us  of  the 
mercy  of  God  towards  miftaken  confciences, 
and  ought  to  infpire  us  with  the  moft  en- 
larged charity  and  good-will  towards  thofe 
whofe  erroneous  principles  miflead  their 
conduft :  inftead  of  refentment  and  hatred 
againft  their  perfons,  we  ought  only  to  feel 
an  aftive  wifti  of  ailifting  them  to  find  the 
trnth ;  fince  we  know  not  whether,  if  con- 
vinced, they  might  not  prove,  like  St. 
Paul,  chofen  veflels  to  promote  the  honour 
of  God,  and  of  true  religion.  It  is  not 
now  ray  intention  to  enter  with  you  into 
any  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Chrif- 
tianityj  otherwife  it  would  be  impoflible 
wholly  to  pafs  over  that,  which  arifes  from 
this  remarkable  converfion,  and  which  has 
been  fo  admirably  illuftrated  by  a  noble 
writer,  whofe  traft  on  this  fubjeft  is  in 
every  body's  hands.  Mrs.  Chapone, 

§  195.  OftheEpipes. 
Next  follow  the  Epiftles,  which  make  a 
very  important  part  of  the  New  Teftament ;  . 
and  you  cannot  be  too  much  employed  ia 
reading  them.  They  contain  the  moft  ex- 
cellent precepts  and  admonitions ;  and  are 
of  particular  ufe  in  explaining  more  at  large 
feveral  dodrines  of  Chriftianity,  which  wc-. 
could  not  fo  fully  comprehend  without  them. 
There  are,  indeed,  in  the  Epiftles  of  St. 
Paul,  many  paftages  hard  to  be  underftood: 
fuch,  in  particular,  are  the  firft  eleven  chap- 
ters 
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ters  to  the  Romans ;  the  greater  part  of  his 
Epiftles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians ; 
and  feveral  chapters  of  that  to  the  Hebrews. 
Inftead  of  perplexing  yourfelf  with  thefe 
more  obfcure  paffages  of  fcripture,  I  would 
ivilh  you  to  employ  your  attention  chiefly 
ton  thofe  that  are  plain  ;  and  to  judge  of  the 
iioftrines  taught  in  the  other  parts,  by  com- 

Siaring  them  with  what  you  find  in  thefe. 
t  is  through  the  negleft  of  this  rule,  that 
many  have  been  led  to  draw  the  moft  abfurd 
doctrines  from  the  holy  fcriptures. — Let  me 
particularly  recommend  to  your  careful  pe- 
jrufal  the  xii.  xiiii  xiv.  and  xv.  chapters  of 
the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  In  the  xiv. 
chapter  St.  Paul  has  in  view  the  difference 
between  the  Jewifh  and  Gentile  (or  Heathen) 
converts,  at  that  time  :  the  former  were 
difpofed  to  look  with  horror  on  the  latter, 
for  their  impiety  in  not  paying  the  fame 
regard  to  the  diilinftions  of  days  and  meats 
that  they  did ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  inclined  to  look  with  contempt 
on  the  former,  for  their  weaknefs  and  fu- 
perftition^  Excellent  is  the  advice  which 
the  Apoftle  gives  to  both  parties :  he  ex- 
horts the  Jewifh  converts  not  to  judge,  and 
the  Gentiles  not  to  defpife;  remembering, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  righteoufnefs  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoft. — Endeavour  to  con- 
form yourfelf  to  this  advice ;  to  acquire  a 
temper  of  univerfal  candour  and  benevo- 
lence ;  and  learn  neither  to  defj^ife  nor  con- 
demn any  perfons  on  account  of  their  parti- 
cular modes  of  faith  and  worfhip ;  remem- 
bering always,  that  goodnefs  is  confined  to 
jno  party — that  there  are  wife  and  worthy 
men  among  all  the  fefts  of  Chriftians — and 
that,  to  his  own  mafter,  every  one  muft 
iland  or  fall. 

I  will  enter  no  farther  into  the  feveral 
points  difcufied  by  St.  Paul  in  his  various 
epiftles — moft  of  them  too  intricate  for  your 
tinderftanding  at  prefent,  and  many  of  them 
beyond  my  abilities  to  ftate  Clearly.  I  will 
only  again  recommend  to  you,  to  read  thofe 
pallagcs  frequently,  which,  with  fo  much 
fervour  and  energy,  excite  you  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  moft  exalted  piety  and  benevo- 
lence. If  the  efuifions  of  a  heart,  warmed 
with  the  tendereft  affeftion  lor  the  whole 
human  race — if  precept,  warning,  encou- 
ragement, example,  urged  by  an  eloquence 
which  fuch  aftedion  only  could  infpire,  are 
capable  of  influencing  your  mind — you  can- 
not fail  to  find,  in  fuch  parts  of  his  epiftles 
as  are  adapted  to  your  underftanding,  the 
iftrongefl:   perfualives  to  every  virtue  tiat 


can  adorn  and  improve  your  nature. 

Mrs.  Chapane^ 

§196.  The  Epijile  of  St.  James. 
The  epiftle  of  St.  James  is  entirely  prac- 
tical, and  exceedingly  fine;  you  cannot 
ftudy  it  too  much.  It  feems  particularly 
defigned  to  guard  Chriftians  againft  mifun- 
derftanding  fome  things  in  St.  Paul's  wri- 
tings, which  have  been  fatally  perverted  to 
the  encouragement  of  a  dependance  on  faith 
alone,  without  good  works.  But  the  more 
rational  commentators  will  tell  you,  that, 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  which  the  apoftle 
afterts  to  be  incapable  of  juftifying  us,  lie 
means,  not  die  works  of  moral  righteouf- 
nefs, but  the  ceremonial  works  of  the  Mo- 
faic  law ;  on  which  the  Jews  laid  the  greatefl: 
ftrefs,  as  neceffary  to  falvation.  But  St. 
James  tells  us,  that  "^  if  any  man  among 
"  us  feem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not 
**  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own  heart, 
**  that  man's  religion  is  vain ;" — and  that 
**  pure  religion,  and  undefiled  before  God 
*'  and  the  lather,  is  this,  to  vifit  the  fa- 
"  therlefs  and  widow  in  their  affliftion,  and 
**  to  keep  himfelf  unfpotted  from  the  world. " . 
Faith  in  Chrift,  if  it  produce  not  thefe  ef- 
fed;s,  he  declareth  is  dead,  or  of  no  power. 

Ibid. 

§   197.     Epiftles  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  frft  of 
St..Johi. 

The  Epiftles  of  St.  Peter  are  alfo  full  of 
the  beft  inftruftions  and  admonitions,  con- 
cerning the  relative  duties  of  life ;  amongfl: 
which,  are  fet  forth  the  duties  of  women  in 
general,  and  of  wives  in  particular.  Some 
part  gf  his  fecond  Epiftle  is  prophetical; 
warning  the  church  of  falfe  teachers,  and 
faife  doctrines,  which  ftiould  undermine 
morality,  and  difgrace  the  caufe  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

The  firft  of  St.  John  is  \vritten  in  a  highly 
figurative  ftyle,  which  makes  it,  in  fome 
parts,  hard  to  be  underftood ;  but  the  fpirit 
of  divine  love,  which  ii:  fo  fervendy  ex- 
prefles,  renders  it  highly  edifying  and  de- 
lightful.— That  love  of  God  and  of  man, 
which  this  beloved  apoftle  fo  pathetically  re- 
commends, is  in  truth  the  eflence  of  religion, 
as  our  Saviour  himfelf  informs  us. 

Ibid. 

§  198.     Of  the  Revelations. 

The  book  of  the  Revelations  contains  a 

prophetical  account  of  moft  of  the  great 

events  relating   to    the   Chriftian   church, 

wliigh  were  to  happen  from  the  tim.e  of  the 

T  writer. 
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writer,  St.  John,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  thofc  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have 

Many  learned  men  have  taken  a  great  deal  done ;  and  there  is  no  health  in  us.     But 

of  pains  to  explain  it;  and  they  have  done  thou,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  mife- 

this,  in  many  inftances,  very  fuccefsfully  :  rable  oftenders.     Spare  thou  them,  O  God, 

but  I  think  it  is  yet  too  foon  for  you  to  ftudy  which  confefs   their   faults.     Reftore  thou 

this   part  of  fcripture;  fome  years  hence,  them  that  are  penitent;  according  to  thy 

perhaps,  there  may  be  no  objedion  <o  your  promifes  declared  unto  mankind  in  Chrill 

attempting  it,  and  taking  into  your  hands  Jefu  our  Lord.     And  grant,  O  moft  mer- 

the  beft  expofitions,  to  alfift  you  in  reading  ciful  Facher  for  Iiis  fake,  that  we  may  here- 

fuch  of  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  the  New  after  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and  fober  life, 

Teftament,  as  you  cannot  now  be  fuppofed  to  the  glory  of  thy  holy  name.     Amen, 
to  underftand.— May  Heaven  direft  you  in        q  l^^.^^  ^^.^  ^^f^^h  thee,  mercifully  hear  r 

ftudying  this-  facred  volume,  and  render  it  ^^^  prayers,  and  fpare  all  thofe  who  confefs  s 

the  means  of  making  )'0u  wife  unto  falva-  ^heir  fins  unto  thee;  that  they  whofe   con- 


tion! May  you  love  and  reverence,  as  it 

deferves,  this  blefled  and  invaluable  book, 
which  contains  the  beft  rule  of  life,  the 
ciearefc  declaration  of  the  will  and  laws  of 
the  Deity,  the  reviving  allurance  of  iavour 
to  true  penitents,  and  the  unfpeakably  joy- 
ful tidings  of  eternal  life  and  happinefs  to 
all  the  truly  virtuous,  through  Jefus  Chrift, 
the  Saviour  and  Deliverer  of  the  world  1 

Mrs.  Chapone, 


§  199- 


PRAYERS,    ^f. 


fciences  by  fin  are  arcufed,  by  thy  merciful  1 
pardon  may  be  abfolved,  through  Jefus 
Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

2.     For  Peace, 

O  God,  who  art  the  author  of  peace  and 
lover  of  concord,  in  knowledge  of  whom 
ftandeth  our  eternal  life,  whofe  fervice  is 
pcrfed  freedom  :  defend  us  thy  humble  fer- 
vanis  in  all  affauks  of  our  enemies ;  that 
we,  furely  trufting  in  thy  defence,  may  not 
fear  the  power  of  any  adverfaries,  through 
the  might  of  Jefus  Chrilt  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Before  morning-prayer,  read  a  chapter  of 

the  Gofpels,  appointed  by  the  Calendar  ;  3.     For  Grace. 

before  evening-prayer,  a  chapter  of  the 

Epiftles :  and  meditate  on  thofe  chapters,    ^^^  everlaftine  God 

or  confult  fome  gooa  expolition  or  them, 

in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 
Begin  with  thefe  fentences,  kneeling  ;  and 

ufe  fuch  of  the  prayers,  more  or  fewer, 

us  may  beft  fuit  your  leifure  and  difiio- 

fition,  varying  them,  in  order  to  excite 

the  more  earneft  attention. 


I  acknowledge  my  tranfgreffions,  and  my 
£n  is  ever  before  me.     Pjal.  li.  3. 

Hide  thy  face  from  my  fins,  and  blot  out 
all  my  iniquities.     Ver.  9. 

The  facrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  fpirit ; 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou 
wilt  not  defpife.     Ver.  17. 

Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thj'-  fer- 
vant,  O  Lord  :  for  in  thy  fight  Ihall  no  man 
living  be  juftilied.     Pjal.  cxliii.  2. 

I.  Confejfion, 

Almighty  and  moft  merciful  Father ;  we 
have  erred  and  firayed  from  thy  ways  like 
loft  ftieep.  We  have  followed  too  much  the 
devices  and  defires  of  our  own  hearts.     We 


O  Lord  our  Jieavenly  Father,  Almighty 
'"■_"■  ho  haft  fafely  brought 
us  to  the  beginning  of  this  day  ;  defend  us 
in  the  fame  with  thy  mighty  power,  and 
grant  that  this  day  we  fall  into  no  fin,  nei- 
ther run  into  any  kind  of  danger ;  but  that 
all  our  doings  may  be  ordered,  by  thy  go- 
vernance to  do  ahvays  that  is  righteous  in 
thy  fight,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord, 
Amen. 


4.     Afi  E-venwg  Prayer. 

O  God,  from  whom  all  holy  defires,  all 
good  counfels,  and  all  juft  works  do  pro- 
ceed ;  give  unto  thy  fervants  that  peace: 
which  the  world  cannot  give :  that  both  our 
hearts  may  be  fet  to  obey  thy  command- 
ments, and  alfo  that  by  thee  we  being  de- 
fended from  the  fear  of  our  enemies,  may 
pafs  our  time  in  reft  and  quietnefs,  through 
the  meritsof  JefusChrift  our  Saviour.  Amen,- 

^.     For  Aid  againjl  all  Pc^rils, 

Lighten  our  darknefs,  we  befeech  thee, 
O  Lord,  and  by  thy  great  mercy  defend  us 


have  offended  againft  thy  holy  laws.  We  from  ail  perils  and  dangers  of  this  night,  for 
have  left  undone  thofc  things  which  we  the  love  of  thy  only  Sou  our  Saviour  Jefus 
ouglit  to  have  done;    and.  we  have  Uone    Chrift.     Awen, 
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8 .      7  hajihj'ghvin  o". 

God,   Father  of  all  merci 


es. 


Almighty  and  everlalting  God,  who  alone        Almighty  

woikeit  great  marvels ;  fend  down  upon  our  ^^'^  "^^"'^  unworthy  fervants  do  give  thee 
bifliops  and  curates,  and  all  congregations  "'^^  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  all  thy 
committed  to  their  charcre. "  the  healthful    Soo^^'^-^s  and  lovmg  kindnefs  to  us  and  to 

ail  men.     We  blefs  thee  f  jr  our  creation. 

prefervation,  and  all   the  bkffinas  of  tiii 


the  healthful 
fpirit  of  thy  grace  ;  and  that  they  may  truly 
pleafe  thee,  pour  upon  them  the  continual 
dew  of  thy  bleffing.  Grant  tlds,  O  Lord, 
for  the  honour  of  our  advocate  and  mediator 
Jefus  Chrift.     Amen. 

O  God,  merciful  Father,  that  defpifeft 
not  the  fighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  nor  the 
dcfire  of  fuch  as  be  forrowful ;  mercifully 


life,  but  abo\  e  all  for  thine  ineftimable  love 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift  ;  lor  the  means  of'grace,  and 
for  the  hope  of  glory.  And  we  befeech 
thee  give  us  that  due  fenfe  of  all  thy  mer- 
cies, that  our  hearts  may  be  unfeignedly 


9.       C    O-  L    L    E    C    T    S, 


affilt  our  prayers  tliat  we  make  before  thee  fh'ii^J>fuJ.  and  that  we  may  fhe^v  forth  thy 
in  all  our  troubles  and  adverfities,  when-  P"ife,  not  only  with  our  lips  but  in  our 
foever  they  opprefs  us ;  and  gracioully  hear  ^^"^f'  ^/  g"'i"S  "P  o'lrfelves  to  thy  fcrvice, 
us,  that  thofe  evils,  which  the  craft  and  ^^^  "7  walking  before  thee  in  holinefs  and 
fubtiltvof  the  devil  or  man  workethagainit  r^8^\teoufneis  all  our  days,  through  Jefus 
us,  be  brought  to  nought,  and  by  the  pro-  ^1"^^  0"i"  J-ord  ]  to  whom  with  thee  and 
vidence  of  thv  goodnefs  they  may  be  dif-  *"^  ^^b'  Ghoft  be  all  honour  and  glory, 
perfed  ;  that  we  day  fervants,'  being  hurt  by  ^^'^^'^  without  end.  Amen, 
no  perfecutions,  may  evermore  give  thanks 
unto  thee,  in  th.y  holy  church,  through 
Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.  Li  Advent, 

We  humbly  befeech  thee,  O  Father,  j.  Almighty  God,  give  us  grace  that' 
mercifully  to  look  upon  our  infirmities ;  and  we  may  caft  away  the  works  of  darknefs, 
for  the  glory  of  thy  name  turn  from  us  all  and  put  upon  us  the  armour  of  light,  now 
thofe  evils  that  we  moft  righteoully  have  in  the  tin.e  of  this  mortallife,  in  which  thy 
deferved;  and  grant,  that  in  all  our  trou-  Son  Jefus  Chrift  came  to  vifit  us  in  great 
bles  we  may  put  our  whole  triift  and  con-  humilitv  ;  that  in  the  laft  day,  when  he 
fidcnce  in  thy  mercy,  and  evermore  ferve  Ihail  come  again  in  his  glorious  majefty,  to 
thee  m  holinefs  and  purenefs  of  living,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead,  we  may 
thy  honour  and  glory,  through  our  only  rife  to  the  life  immortal,  through  him  who 
mediator  and  advocate,  Jelus  Chrilt  our  liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee  and  the  Holy 
Lord.  .  Amen.  Ghoft,  'now  and  ever.     Amen. 

7.     For  all  Conditions  of  Men.  ,    2.  Bleffed   Lord      who    haft    caufed   all 

'  -^  hoJy  Icnptures  to  be  written  for  our  leari;!- 

O  God,  the  creator  and  prefrrvcr  of  all  ing ;  grant  that  we  may  in  fuch  wafe  liear 
mankind,  we  humbly  befeech  t::ue  for  all  tliem,  read,  mark,  learn,  and  Inwardly  digeft 
forts    and  conditions   of  men,    that    thou    them,  that  by  patience  and  comfort  of  thy 


wouldeft  be  pleafed  to  make  thy  ways  known 
unto  them  ;  thy  fiving  health  unto  all  na- 
tions. More  efpeciaily  we  pray  for  the 
good  eftate  of  the  catholic  Church  ;  that  it 
may  be  fo  guided  and  governed  by  thy  good 
fpirit,  that  all  who  profefs  and  call  them- 
felves  Chriftians  may  be  led  into  the  way  of    thy  way  before  thee;  grant  that  the  ininil 


holy  word , '  we  may  embrace,  and  ever  hold 
iaft  the  bleffed  hope  of  everlalling  life,  which 
thou  haft  given  us  in  our  baviour  Jefus 
Chrift.     Amen. 

3.  OLord  Jefus  Chrift,  w^ho  at  thy  firft: 
coming  didft  itni  thy  meftenger  to  prepare 


truth,  and  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  fpirit, 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteoufnefs 
of  life.  Finally,  WQ  commend  to  thy  fa- 
therly goodnefs  all  thofe  who  are  any  ways 
afflicted  or  diftrefl'ed  in  mind,  body,  or 
eftate,  that  it  may  p>leafe  thee  to  comfort 
and  relieve  them  according  to  their  feveral 
necelTities;     givingf    them    patience    under 


ters  and  Irevvards  of  thy  myfteries  may  like- 
wife  fo  prepare  and  make  ready  thy  way, 
by  turning  the  hearts  of  the  difoboditnt  to 
the  wifdom  of  the  juff,  that  at  thy  fecond 
coming  to  judge  the  world,  we  may  be  found 
an  acceptable  people  in  thy  figltt,  who  livefl 
and  reigneft  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ever  one  God,  v/oild  v/ithout  end. 


their  fufFerings,  and  a  hsppy  iftue  out  of  all    Amen, 
their  aftli(fdons.     And  this- we  beo  for  Jefus        4.  O  Lord,  raife  up,  we  pray  thee,  thy 
Ciirift  hi$  fake.     Amxn,  "  pow  cr,  and  come  among  us,  and  with  great 
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might  fuccour  us;  that  whereas,  through 
our  fins  and '  wickednefs,  we  are  fore  let 
and  hindered  in  running  the  race  that  is  iet 
before  us,  thy  bountiful  grace  and  mercy 
may  fpeedily  help  and  deliver  us,  through 
the  fatisfaftion  of  thy  Son  our  Lord;  to 
whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  be 
honour  and  glory,  world  wiihout  end. 
Amen. 

Epiphany. 
O  Lord,  we  befeech  thee  mercifully 


are  juftly  punifhed  for  our  offences,  may  be 
mercifully  delivered  by  thy  goodnefs,  for 
the  glory  of  thy  name,  through  Jefus 
Chrili  our  Saviour,  who  livethand  reigneth 
with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  ever  one 
God,  world  without  end.     Amicn. 

2.  O  Lord  God,  who  feeft  that  we  put 
not  our  ti^ift  in  any  thing  that  we  do  ;  mer- 
cifully grant  that  by  thy  power  we  may  be 
defended  againft  all  adverfity,  through  jefus 
Chrlit  our  Lord.     Amen. 

3.  O  Lord,  who  haft  taught  us,  that  all 
to  receive  the  prayers  of  thy  people  which  our  doings  without  charity  are  nothing 
call  upon  thee,  and  grant  that  they  may  worth  ;  fend  thy  Holy  Ghoft,  and  pour  into 
both  p.rceive  and  know  what  things  they  our  hearts  that  moft  excellent  gift  of  charity, 
ought  to  do,  and  alfo  may  have  grace  and  the  very  bond  of  peace,  and  of  all  virtues, 
power  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  fame,  through    without  v^hich  whofoever  liveth  is  counted 


Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

2.  Almighty  and  everlafting  God,  who 
doft  govern  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth ; 
mercifully  hear  the  fupplications  of  thy 
people,  and  grant  us  thy  peace  all  the  days 


dead  before  thee.     Grant  this  for  thine  only- 
Son  Jefus  Chrift 's  fake.     Amen. 

/;/  Lent. 

Almighty  and  everlafting  God,  who  hateft 

of  our  life,  through  jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,  nothing  that  thou  haft  made,  and  doft  for- 

A;nen.  give  the  fins  of  all  them  that  are  penitent ; 

3.  Almighty  and  everlafting  God,  mer-  create  and  make  in  us  new  and  contrite 
ciiully  look  upon  our  infirmities,  and  in  all  hearts,  that  we  worthily  lamenting  our  fins, 
our  dangers  and  neceflities  ftretch  forth  thy  and  acknowledging  our  wretchednefs,  may 
right  hand  to  help  and  defend  us,  through  obtain  of  thee,  the  God  of  all  mercy,  per- 
Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen.  feet  remiflion  and  forgivenefs,  through  jefus 

4.  O  God,  who  knoweft  us  to  be  fet  in  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

ihe  midft  of  fo  many  and  great  dangers,  i.  O  Lord,  who   for  our  fake  didft  faft 

that  by  reafon  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  forty  days  and  forty  nights;  give  us  grace 

we  cannot  always  ftand  upright ;  grant  to  to  ufe  fuch  abftinence,  that  our  flefti  being 

us  fuch  ftrcngth  and  protection,  as  may  fup-  fubdued  to  the  Spirit,  vv^e  may  ever  obey  thy 

port  us  in  all  dangers,  and  carry  us  through  godly  motions  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  ho- 

all  temptations,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  linefs,  to  thy  honour  and  glory,  who  liveft 

Lord.     Amen.  and  reigneft  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 

5.  O  Lord,  we  befeech  thee  to  keep  thy  Ghoft,"  one    God,    world    without    end, 
church  and  houftiold  continually  in  thy  true 
religion,  that  they,  who  do  lean  only  upon 


Amen. 

2.  Almighty   God,    who  feeft  that  v>x 
the  hope  of  thy  heavenly  grace,  may  ever-    have  no  power  of  ourfclves  to  help  our 


more   be  defended  by  thy  mighty  power, 
through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

6.  O  God,  whofe  blefled  Son  w' as  mani- 
fefted,  that  he  might  dfftroy  the  works  of 
the  devil,  and  make  us  the  fons  of  God,  and 
heirs  of  eternal  life  ;  grant  us,  we  befeech 
thee,  that  having  this  hope,  we  rnay  purify 


felves ;  keep  us  both  outwardly  in  our  bo- 
dies, and  inwardly  in  our  fouls,  that  we  may- 
be defended  from  all  adverfities  which  maf  ' 
happen  to  the  body,  and  from  all  evil 
thoughts  which  may  aifault  and  hurt  the 
foul,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.  Araen. 
3.  We  befeech  thee.  Almighty  God,  look: 


ourfelves,  even  as  he  is  pure  ;  that  when  he    upon  the  hearty  defires  of  thy  humble  fer- 


fhall  appear  again  with  power  and  great 
glory,  we  may  be  made  like  unto  him  in 
his  eternal  and  glorious  kingdom ;  where 
with  thee,  O  Father,  and  thee,  O  Holy 
Ghoft,  he  liveth  and  reigneth  ever  one  God, 
world  without  end.     Amen. 

Siptnagejima. 
1.  O  Lord,  we  befeech  thee,  favourably 


feiAi  th^  prayers  of  thy  people,  that  we  who    Chrift,    Ameii, 


vants,  and  ftretch  forth  the  right  hand  of 
thy  inajefty,  to  be  our  defence  againft  all 
our  enemies,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

4.  Grant,  we  befeech  thee.  Almighty 
God,  that  we,  v/ho  for  our  evil  deeds  do 
worthily  defcrve  to  be  punifhed,  by  the 
comfort  of  thy  grace  may  mercifully  be  re- 
lisrved,  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus 
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5'.  We  befeech  thee.  Almighty  God, 
mercifully  to  look  upon  thy  people ;  that 
by  thy  great  goodnefs  they  may  be  go- 
verned and  preferred  evermore,  both  in 
body  and  foul,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

6.  Almighty  and  everlafling  God,  v/ho 
of  thy  tender  love  tovv-ards  mankind,  haft 
fent  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrill,  to 
take  upon  him  oar  fiefh,  and  to  fuffer  death 
upon  the  crofs,  that  all  mankind  (hould 
follow  the  example  of  his  great  humility  ; 
mercifully  grant  that  we  may  both  fol- 
low the  example  of  his  patience,  and  alfo 
be  made  partakers  of  his  refurreftion, 
through  the  fame  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Good  Friday. 
Almighty  and  everlafting  God,  by  whofe 
Spirit  the  whole  body  of  the  church  is  go- 
verned and  fanclified;  receive  our  fuppli- 
cations  and  prayers  which  v/e  offer  before 
thee  for  all  eftates  of  men  in  thy  holy 
church,  that  every  rnember  of  the  fame,  in 
his  vocation  and  miniftry,  may  truly  and 
godly  ferve  thee,  through  our  Lord  and 
baiiour  Jefus  Chrift.     Amen. 

Eajler  Even. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  that  as  v/e  are  baptized 
into  the  death  of  thy  bleiTed  Son  our  Sa- 
viour Jefus  Chrift  ;  fo  by  continual  morti- 
fying our  corrupt  atTeftions,  we  may  be 
buried  with  him ;  that  through  the  grave 
and  gate  of  death  we  may  pafs  to  our  joy- 
ful refurreftion,  for  his  merits,  who  died, 
and  was  buried,  and  rofe  again  for  us;  thy 
Son  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Eafter  Day. 

1.  Almighty  God,  who  through  thine 
only  begotten  Son  Jefus  Chrift,  haft  over- 
come death,  and  opened  unto  us  the  gate 
of  everlafting  life ;  we  humbly  befeech  thee, 
that  as  by  thy  fpecial  grace  preventing  us, 
thou  doft  put  into  our  minds  good  defires ; 
fo  by  thy  continual  help  we  mav  bring  the 
fame  to  good  effeft,  through  jefus  Chrift 
our  Lord,  v/ho  liveth  and  reigneth  with 
thee  *and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  ever  one  God, 
world  without  end.     Amen. 

2.  Almighty  Father,  who  haft  given 
thine  only  bon  to  die  for  our  fms,  and  to 
rife  again  for  our  juftification  ;  grant  us  fo 
to  put  away  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wick- 
ednefs,  that  we  may  ahwiys  ferve  thee  in 
purenefs  of  living  and  truth,  through  the 
merits  of  the  fame  th/  Son  Jefus  Chrift  oiir 
Lord,     Ameri. 


3.  Almighty  God,  who  haft  given  thirve 
only  Son  10  be  unto  us  both  a  facrifice  for 
fin,  and  alfo  an  eniample  of  godly  life  :. 
give  us  grace,  that  we  may  always  mofl: 
thankfully  receive  that  his  ineftlmable  be- 
nefit, and  alfo  daily  endeavour  ourfeives  to 
follow  tlie  bleifed  fteps  of  his  moft  holy 
life,  thro'jgh  the  fame  Jefas  Chrift  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

4.  Almighty  God,  who  Iheweft  to  them 
that  be  in  error  the  light  of  thy  truth,  to 
the  intent  that  they  may  return  into  the  way 
of  righteoufnefs ;  grant  unto  all  them  that 
are  admitted  into  the  fellowfliip  of  Chrift's 
religion,  that  they  may  avoid  thofe  things 
that  are  contrary  to  their  profeffion,  and 
follow  all  fuch  things  as  are  agreeable  to 
the  fame  through  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 
Amen. 

5.  O  Almighty  God,  who  alone  canft - 
order  the  unruiy  wills  and  afieftions  of  fm- 
ful  men ;  grant  unto  thy  people,  that  they 
may  love  the  thing  which  thcu  command- 
eft,  and  defire  that  v/.hich  thou  doft  pro- 
mife;  that  fo  among  the  fundry  and  ma-' 
nifold  changes  of  the  world,  our  hearts  may 
furely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys  are 
to  be  found,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

6.  O  Lord,  from  whom  all  good  things 
do  come  ;  grant  to  us  thy  humble  fervants, 
that  by  thy  holy  infpiration  we  may  think 
thofe  tilings  that  be  good,  and  by  thy  mer- 
ciful guiding  may  perform  the  fame,  through 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift.     Amen. 

Afcevfiou-day, 
Grant,  we  befeech  thee.  Almighty  God, 
that  like  as  we  do  believe  thy  only  begotten 
Son  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  to  have  afcended 
into  the  heavens ;  fo  v/e  may  alfo '  in  heart 
and  mind  thither  afcend,  and  with  him  con- 
tinually dwell,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with 
thee  and  the  Holy  Giioft,  one  God,  v/orld 
without  end.     Amen. 

Whhfimday. 
.God,  who  as  at  this  time  didft  teach  the 
hearts  of  thy  faithful  people,  by  the  fend- 
ing to  thera  the  light  of  thy  Holy  Spirit ; 
grant  us  by  the  fame  Spirit  to  have  a'right 
judgment  in  all  things,  and  evermore  to 
rejoice  in  his  holy  comfort,  through  the 
merits  of  Chrift  Jefus  our  Saviour,  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee,  in  the  unity 
of  the  fame  Spirit,  one  God,  world  without 
end.    Amen, 

Trmity-Simday. 
1.  Almighty  aud  everlafting  God,  who 
T  3  hafi 
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haft  given  unto  us  thy  fervants  grace,  by  9.  O  God,  whofe  never-failing  proyi- 
the  confeffion  of  a  true  faith,  to  acknow-  dence  ordereth  all  things  both  in  heaven 
led'^e  the  glory  of  the  eternal  Trinity,  and    and  earth ;  we  humbly  befeech  thee  to  put 


in  the  power  of  the  divine  Majefty  to  wor- 
Ihip  the  Unity  ;  we  befeech  thee,  that  thou 
wouideft  keep  us  ftedfaft  in  this  faith,  and 
evermore  defend  us  from  all  adverfities, 
tv'ho  liveft  and  reigneft  one  God  world  with- 
out end.     Amen, 

2.  O  God,  the  ftrength  of  all  them  that 
put  their  truft  in  thee ;  mercifully  accept 
our  prayers;  and  becaufe,  through  the 
weaknefs  of  our  mortal  nature,  we  can  do 
no  good  thing  without  thee,  grant  us  the 
help  of  thy  grace,  that  in  keeping  thy 
commandments  we  may  pleafe  thee  both  in 


away  from  us  all  hurtful  things,  and  to  give 
us  thofe  things  which  are  profitable  for  us, 
through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

•0.  Grant  to  us.  Lord,  we  befeech  thee, 
the  fpirit  to  think  and  do  always  fuch  things 
as  be  rightful ;  that  we,  who  cannot  do 
any  thing  that  is  good  without  thee,  may 
by  thee  be  enabled  to  live  according  to 
thy  will,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord. 
Amen, 

I  r .  Let  thy  merciful  ears,  O  Lord,  be 
open  to  the  prayers  of  thy  humble  fer- 
vants ;  and  that  they  may  obtain   their  pe- 


■will  and  deed,    through  Jefus    Chrift  our    titions,    make  them   to  afk  fuch  things  as 
Lord.     Amen.  Hiail  pleafe  thee,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our 

3.  O  Lord,  who  never  faileft  to  help  and    Lord.     Amen. 

12.  O  God,  who  declareft  thy  Almighty 
power  moft  chiefly  in  fliewing  mercy  and 
pity;  mercifully  grant  unto  us  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  of  thy  grace,  that  we  running  the  way 
of  thy  commandments,  may  obtain  thy 
gracious  promifes,  and  be  made  partakers 
of  thy  heavenly  treafure,  through  Jefus 
Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

13.  Almighty  and  everlafting  God,  who 
art  always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to 


govern  them  whom  thou  doft  bring  up  in 
thy  ftedfaft  fear  and  love;  keep  us,  we  be- 
feech thee,  under  the  protcftlon  of  thy  good 
providence,  and  make  us  to  have  a  perpe- 
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tual  fear  and  lo\'e  of  thy  holy  name 
Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

4.  O  Lord,  we  befeech  thee  mercifully 
to  hear  us;  and  grant  that  we,  to  whom  thou 
haft  given  an  hearty  defire  to  pray,  may 
by  thy  mighty  aid  be  defended  and  com- 
forted in  all  dangers  and  adverfities,  through    pray,  and  art  wont  to  give  more  than  ei- 


Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

5.  O  God,  the  protedor  of  all  that  truft 
in  thee,  without  whom  nothing  is  ftrong, 
nothing  is  holy  ;  increafe  and  multi[:>^y  up- 
on us  thy  mercy,  that  thou  being  our  ruler 


ther  we  defire  or  deferve;  pour  down  upon 
us  the  abundance  of  thy  mercy,  forgiving 
us  thofe  things  whereof  our  confcience  is 
afraid,  and  giving  us  thofe  good  things 
which  wc  are  not  v/orthy  to  afk,  but  through 


and  guide,  we  may  fo  pafs  through  things    the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jefus  Chrift  thy 
temporal,  that  we  finally  lofe  not  the  things 
eternal :  grant  this,  O  Jieavenly  Father,  for 
Jefus  Chrift 's  fake  our  Lord.     Amen. 


6.  Grant,  O  Lord,  we  befeech  thee, 
t'rat  the  courfe  of  this  world  may  be  fo 
peaceably  ordered  by  thy  governance,  that 
thy  church  may  joj'fully  ferve  thee  in  all 


Son  our  Lord.      Amen. 

14.  Almighty  and  merciful  God,  of 
whofe  only  gift  it  comsth,  that  thy  faith- 
ful people  do  unto  thee  true  and  laudable 
fcrvice ;  grant,  wc  befeech  thee,  that  we 
may  fo  faithfully  ferve  thee  in  this  life, 
that  we  fail  not  finally  to  attain  thy  hea- 


godly  qnietnefs,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our    venly  promifes,  through  the  merits  of  Jefus 
Lord.     Amen. 

7.  O  God,  vvho  haft  prepared  for  them 
that  love  thee  fuch  good  things  as  pafs  rhan's 


Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

1 5.  Almighty  and  everlafting  God,  give 
unto  us  the  increafe  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity:  and  that  we  may  obtain  that  which 
thou  doft  proraifc,  make  us  to  love  that 
which  thou  doft  command,  through  Jefus 
Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen, 

16.  Keep,  ue  befeech  thee,  O  Lord,  thy 
church  with  th}-  perpetual  mercy.  And 
becaufe   the  frailty   of    man  without  thee 

graft  in  our  h.earts  the  love  of  thy  name,    cannot  but  fall,  keep  us  ever  by  thy  help 
increafe    in     us    true   religion,    nourifh   us    from  all    things  hurtful,  and  lead   us  to  all 
with  all  goodnefs,  and  of  tJiy  great  mercy    things  profitable  to  our  falvation,  through 
keep  us  in  the  fame,  through  Jefiis  Chrift  Jefus  Chrift,  our  Lord,     Amen, 
our  Lord.     Amen.  '  17,  O    Lord,  v,c  befeech  thee,    let  thy 

cuacinual 


underftanding ;  pour  into  cur  hearts  fuch 
love  towards  thee,  that  we  loving  thee' 
above  all  things,  may  obtain  thy  promifes, 
which  exceed  all  that  v,e  can  defire,  through 
Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen, 

8.  Lord  of  ah  pcv.-er  and  might,    who 
art  the  author  and  giver  of  all  good  tilings 
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continual  pity  cleanfe  and  defend  thy 
church;  and  becaufe  it  cannot  continue  in 
fafety  without  thy  fuccour,  preierve  it 
evermore  by  thy  help  and  goodnefs,  through 

:  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

18.  Lord,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  grace 
may  always  prevent  and  follow  us  ;  and 
make  us  continually  to  be  given  to  all 
good  works,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord. 
Amen, 

ig.  Lord,  we  befeech  thee,  grant  thy 
pnple  grace  to  withftand  the  temptations 
i,-."  the  world,  the  flefh,  and  the  devU,  and 

I   wnh  pure  hearts  and  minds  to  follow  thee 
tlte  only   God,    through  Jefus  Chrift  our 

(  Lord.     Amen. 

20.  O  God,  forafmuch  as  without  thee 
ue  are  not  able  to  pleafe  thee  ;  mercifully 
grant,  that  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  in  all  things 
d'.Kdi  and  rule  our  hearts,  through  Jelus 
Chrift  our  Lord.     Amer^. 

21.0  Almighty  and  moft  merciful  God, 
of  thy  bountiful  goodnefs  keep  us,  we  be- 
feech thee,  from  all  things  that  may  hurt 
us  :  that  we  being  ready  both  in  body  and 
foul,  may  cheerfully  acccmplilh  thofe  things 
taat  thou  wouldeft  have  done,  through  Jer 
fus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Am.en. 

22.  Grant,  we  befeech  thee,  'merciful 
Lord,  to  thy  fidthful  people  pardon  and 
peace,  that  they  may  be  cleanfed  from  all 
their  fms,  and  ferve  thee  with  a  quiet  mind, 
through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

23.  Lord,  we  befeech  thee  to  keep  thy 
houfhold  the  church  in  continual  godlinefs, 
that  through  thy  proteftion  it  may  be  free 
from  all  adverfities,  and  devoutly  given  to 
ferve  thee  in  good  works,  to  the  glory  of  thy 
name,  thro' jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

24.  O  God,  our  refuge  and  ftrengthj, 
who  art  the  author  of  all  godlinefs ;  be 
ready,  we  befeech  thee,  to  hear  the  devout 
prayers  of  thy  church ;  and  grant  that  thofe 
things  which  we  alk  faithfully,  we  may  ob- 
tain ^ffeftually,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

25.  O  Lord,  we  befeech  thee,  abfolve 
thy  people  from  their  offences ;  that  through 
thy  bountiful  goodnefs  we  may  all  be  de- 
livered from  the  bands  of  thofe  fms,  which 
by  our  frailty  we  have  committed  :  grant 
this,  O  heavenly  Father,  for  Jefus  Chrift's 
flike,  our  bleffed  Lord  and  Saviour,     Amen. 

26.  Stir  up,  we  befeech  thee,  O  Lord, 
the  wills  of  thy  faithful  people,  that  they 
plenteoully  bringing  forth  the  fruit  of 
good  ^\orks,  may  of  thee  be  plenteoully 
rewarded,  thryugh  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


Collects  for  the  Feftivals. 


I .     T^e  Nati--vitj  of  our  Lord. 

Almighty  God,  who  haft  given  us  thy 
only-begotten  Son  to  take  our  nature  upoa 
him,  and  as  at  this  time  to  be  born  of  a 
pure  virgin ;  grant  that  we  being  regene- 
rate, and  made  thy  children  by  adoption 
and  grace,  may  daily  be  renewed  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  through  the  fame  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with 
thee,  and  the  fame  Spirit,  ever  one  Godj, 
world  without  end.     Amen, 

2.  St.  Stephen^ 
Grant,  O  Lord,  that  in  all  ourfufTerings 
here  upon  earth,  for  the  teftimony  of  thy 
truth,  we  may  ftedfaftly  look  up  to  heaven, 
and  by  faith  behold  the  glory  that  fhall  be 
revealed;  and  being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  may  learn  to  love  and  blefs  our  per- 
fecutors  by  the  example  of  thy  iirft  martyr 
Saint  Stephen,  who  prayed  for  his  mur- 
derers to  thee,  O  bleffed  Jefus,  who  ftandeft 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  fuccour  all 
thofe  that  fuffer  for  thee,  our  only  mediator 
and  advocate.     Amen. 

3.  St.  John  the  EvangeliJ}. 
Merciful  Lord,  we  befeech  thee  to  caft 
thy  bright  beams  of  light  upon  thy  church, 
that  it  being  enlightened  by  the  dodrine 
of  thy  blefled  Apoftle  and  Evangelift  Saint 
John, ,  may  fo  walk  in  the  light  of  thy  truth, 
that  it  may  at  length  attain  to  the  light  of 
everlafting  life,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

4.  Innoce?tts  Day. 
O  Almighty  God,  who  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  fucklings  haft  ordained 
ftrength,  and  madeft  mfants  to  glorify  thee 
by  their  deaths;  mortify  and  kill  all  vices 
in  us,  and  fo  ftrengthen  us  by  thy  grace, 
that  by  the  innocency  of  our  lives,  and 
conftancy  of  our  faith,^  even  unto  death,  we 
may  glorify  thy  holy  name,  through  Jefus 
Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

5', '  Circmncifion. 
Almighty  God,  who  madeft  thy  bleffed 
Son  to  be  circumcifed,  and  obedient  to  the 
law  for  man  ;  grant  us  the  true  circumci- 
fion  of  the  Spirit,  that  our  hearts  and  all 
our  members  being  mortified  from  all  world- 
ly and  carnal  lufts,  we  may  in  all  things 
obey  thy  blelfed  will,  through  the  fame  thy 
Son  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 
6.  Epiphany. 
O  God,  who  by  the  leading  of  a  ftar 
1'  4  didit 
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didfl  manifefl:  thy  only  begotten  Son  to 
the  Gentiles :  mercifully  grant,  that  we, 
which  know  thee  now  by  faith,  may  after 
this  life  have  the  fruition  of  thy  glorious 
godhead,  through  Jefus  -Chrift  our  Lord. 
Amen, 

7.  Si.  Andreiv, 
Alnaighty  God,  who  didfl:  give  fuch 
grace  unto  thy  holy  Apoftle  Saint  Andrew, 
that  he  readily  obeyed  the  calling  of  thy 
Son  Jefus  Chrift,  and  followed  him  without 
delay  ;  grant  unto  us  all,  that  we  being 
called  by  thv  holy  word,  may  forthwith 
give  up  ourfehes  obediently  to  fulfil  thy 
holy  commandments,  through  the  fame  Je- 
fus Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

8.  St.  Thomas. 
Almighty  and  everliving  God,  who  for 

the  more  confirmation  of  the  faith,  didft 
fufFer  thy  holy  Apoftle  Thomas  to  be 
doubtful  in  thy  Son's  refurreCtion ;  grant 
us  fo  perfectly,  and  without  all  doubt,  to  . 
believe  in  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift,  that  our 
faith  in  thy  fight  may  never  be  reproved. 
Hear  us,  O  Lord,  through  the  fame  Jefus 
Chiift,  to  whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  now  and 
for  evermore.     Amen. 

9.  St.  Paul. 
O  God,  v/ho  through  the  preaching  of 

the  blefled  Apoftle  Saint  Paul,  haft  caufed 
the  light  of  the  gofpel  to  fhine  throughout 
the  vyorld ;  grant,  we  befeech  thee,  that  we 
having  his  wonderful  converfion  in  remem- 
brance, may  fhew  forth  our  thankfulnefs 
unto  thee  for  the  fame,  by  following  the 
holy  doftrine  which  he  taught,  through  je- 
fus Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

I  o.  TurificatioTt. 
Almighty  and  everliving  God,  we  hum- 
bly befeech  thy  Majefty,  that  as  thy  only 
begotten  Sort  was  thas  day  prefented  in  the 
temple  in  fubftance  of  our  fiefh  ;  fo  v.e  may 
be  prefented  unto  thee  with  pure  and  clean 
hearts,  by  the  fame  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift: 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

11.  St.  Matthias. 
O  Almighty  God,  who  into  the  place  of 
the  traitor  Judas  didft  choofe  thy  faithful 
fcrvant  Matthias  to  be  of  the  number  of  the 
twelve  apofdes ;  grant  that  thy  church,  be- 
ing alvi-ays  preferved  from  falfe  apoftles, 
may  be  ordered  and  guided  by  faithful  and 
true  paRors,  through  Jefas  Chrift  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


1 2.  Annunciation, 
We  befeech  thee,  O  Lord,  pour  thy 
grace  into  our  hearts,  that  as  we  have  linown 
the  incarnation  of  thy  Son.  Jefus  Chrift  by 
the  meffage  of  an  angel :  fo  by  his  crois 
and  paflion  we  may  be  brought  unto  the 
glory  of  his  refurreftion,  through  the  fame 
Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

13.  St.  Mark. 
O  Ahiiighty  God,  who  haft  inftrufted 
thy  holy  church  with  the  heavenly  dodrine 
of  thy  Evangelift  Saint  Mark ;  give  us 
grace,  that  being  not  like  children  carried 
away  with  every  blaft  of  vain  dottrine,-  we 
may  be  eftabliflied  in  the  truth  of  thy  holy 
gofpel,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord, 
Amen. 

1 4.     St.  Philip  and  St.  James. 

O  Almighty  God,  whom  -truly  to  know 

is   everlafting  life ;    grant  us  perfectly   to 

know  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift  to  be  the  way, 

_  the  truth,  and  the  life  :  that  following  the 

'fteps  of   thy  holy  Apoftles,    Saint  Philip 

and   Saint  jameS",   we  may  ftedfaftly  walk 

in   the  way  that    leadeth   to   eternal  life, 

through  the  fame  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift  our 

Lord.    'Amen. 

r^.  St.  Barnabas. 
O  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  didft  endue 
thy  holy  Apoftle  Barnabas  with  fingular 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  leave  us  not,  we 
befeech  thee,  deftitute  of  thy  manifold  gifts, 
nor  yet  of  grace  to  ufe  them  alway  to  thy 
honour  and  glory,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our 
Lord,     Amen. 

16.  St.  John  Baptiji. 
Almighty  God,  by  whofe  providence 
thy  ftrvant.  John  Baptift  was  wonderfully 
born,  and  fent  to  prepare  the  wa^'  of  thy 
Son  our  Saviodr,  by  preaching  of  repent- 
ance ;  make  us  fo  to  follow  his  doftrine  and 
holy  life,  that  we  may  truly  repent  accord- 
ing to  his  preaching,  and  after  his  example 
conftantly  fpeak  the  truth,  boldly  rebuke 
vice,  and  patiently  fufFer  for  the  truth's  fake, 
thrpugh  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen,      ' 

17.-  St.  Peter, 
O  Almighty  God,  who  by  thy  Son  Je- 
fus Chrift  didft  give  to  thy  Apoftle  Saint 
Peter,  many  excellent  gifts,  and  command-' 
eft  liim  to  feed  thy  flock;  make,  we  be- 
feech thee,  all  bifhops  and  paftor.s  diligently 
to  preach  thy  holv  word,  and  the  people 
obediently  to  follow  the  fame,  that  they 
may  receive  the  crown  of  everla,fting  glory, 
through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Is.  St. 
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1 8.     St.  James. 
Grant,   O  merciful  God,  that  as  thine 
holy  Apodle  Saint  James,   leaving  his  fa- 
ther and  all  that  he  had,  without  delay  was 
ebedient  unto  the  calling  of  thy  Son  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  followed  him ;  fo  we,  forfaking 
all  worldly  and  carrial  affeftions,  may   be 
[    evermore  ready  to    follow  thy  holy  com- 
mandments, through  jefus  Chrift  our  Lord, 
;    Ameii. 

ig,     St.  Bartholomew, 
O  Almightj-  and  everlafting  God,    who 
didll  give    to   thine  Apoftle  Bartholomew 
!    grace  •truly  to  believe  and  to  preach  thy 
word ;    grant,  we  befeech  unto  thee,    thy 
I    church  to    love    that  word   which  he  be- 
lieved, and  both  to  preach  and  receive  the 
fame,     through    Jefus    Chrift    our    Lord, 
Amen. 

20.  St.  Matthe'u). 
O  AImight\-  God,  who  by  thy  bleffed 
Son  didft  call  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of 
cuftom,  to  be  an  Apoftle  and  Evangelift ; 
grant  us  grace  to  forfake  all  covetous  defires, 
and  inordinate  love  of  riches,  and  to  fol- 
<  low  the  fame  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift,  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

21.  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels. 
O  everlafting  God,  who  haft  ordained 
and  conftitated  the  fervices  of  angels  and 
men  in  a  wonderful  order;  mercifully  grant, 
that  as  thy  holy  angels  alway  do  thee  fer- 
vice  in  heaven,  fo  by  thy  appointment  they 
may  fuccour  and  defend  us  on  earth,  through 
Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

22.  St.  Luke. 
Almighty  God,  who  calledft  Luke  the 
phyfician,  v/hofe  praife  is  in  the  gofpel,  to 
be  an  evangelift  and  phyftcian  of  the  foul ; 
may  it  pleafe  thee,  that  by  the  wholfome 
medicines  of  the  doftrine  deliA'ered  by  him, 
all  the  difeafes  of  our  fouls  m.ay  be  healed, 
through  the  merits  of  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

25.  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude. 
O  Almighty  Godj  who  haft  built  thy 
church  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apoftles 
and  prophets,  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  being 
the  head  corner-ftone;  grant  us  fo  to  be 
joined  together  in  unity  of  fpirit  by  their 
doftrine,  that  we  may  be  made  art  holy 
temple  acceptable  unto  thee,  through  Jefus 
Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

24.     All  Saints. 
O  Almighty  God,  who.  haft  knit  toge- 


ther thine  eleft  in  one  communion  and  fel- 
lowftiip,  in  the  myftical  body  of  thy  Son 
Chrift  our  Lord  ;  ^rant  us  grace  fo  to  fol- 
low thy  blelTed  faints  in  all  virtuous  and 
godly  living,  that  we  may  come  to  thofe 
unfpeakable  joys,  which  thou  haft  prepared 
for  them  that  unfeignedly  love  thee,  through 
Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,    Amen. 

A^ihorpt. 


§  200.  A  Morning  Frayer  for  a  young  Stuient 

at  School f  or  for  the  common  Ufe  of  a  School, 

Father  of  All !  we  return  thee  moft  hum- 
ble and  hearty  thanks  for  thy  proreftion  of 
us  in  the  night  feafon,  and  for  the  refrefh- 
ment  of  our  fouls  and  bodies,  in  the  fweet 
repofe  of  fleep.  Accept  alfo  our  unfei|ned 
gratitude  for  all  thy  mercies  during  the 
helplefs  age  of  infancy. 

Continue,  we  befeech  thee,  to  guari  us 
under  the  fhadow  of  thy  wing.  Our  age 
is  tender,  and  our  nature  frail;  and,  \pith- 
out  the  influence  of  thy  grace,  we  Ihall 
furely  fall. 

Let  that  influence  defcend  into  our  hearts, 
and  teach  us  to  love  thee  and  truth  above 
all  things.  O  guard  us  from  temptations 
to  deceit,  and  grant  that  we  may  abior  a 
lye,  both  as  a  ftn  and  as  a  difgrace. 

Infpire  us  with  an  abhorrence  of  the 
loathfomenefs  of  vice,  and  the  pollutions 
of  fenfual  pleafure.  Grant,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  we  may  early  feel  the  delight  of 
confcious  purity,  and  wafh  our  hands  in  ia- 
nocency,  from  the  united  motives  of  incli- 
nation and  of  duty. 

Give  us,  O  thou  Parent  of  all  knowledge, 
a  love  of  learning,  and  a  tafte  for  the  pure 
and  fublime  pleafures  of  the  underftandino-. 
Improve  our  memory,  quicken  our  appre- 
henhon,  and  grant  that  we  may  lay  up  nich 
a  ftore  of  learning,  as  may  fit  us  for  the  fta- 
tion  to  which  it  ftiall  pleafe  thee  to  call  us, 
and  enable  us  to  make  great  advances  in  vir- 
tue and  religion,  and  ftiine  as  lights  in  the 
world,  by  the  influence  of  a  good  example. 
^  Give  us  grace  to  be  diligent  in  our  ftn- 
dies,  and  that  whatever  we  read  we  may 
ftrongly  mark,  and  inwardly  disJeft  it. 

Biefs  our  parents,  guardians,  and  in- 
ftrudors ;  and  grant  that  we  may  make 
them  the  beft  return  in  our  power,  for  liv- 
ing us  opportunities  of  improvement,  and 
for  all  their  care  and  attention  to  our  wel- 
fare. They  a(k  no  return,  but  th?>  we 
fnould  mal:e  ufe  of  thofe  opportunities,  and 
co-cperate  with  their  endeavours— O  grant 

that; 
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that  we  may  not  difappoint  their  anxious 
cxpeftations. 

Affift  us  mercifully,  O  Lord,  that  we  may 
immediately  engage  in  the  fludies  and  du- 
ties of  the  day,  and  go  through  them  chear- 
fuUy,  diligently,  and  fuccefstully. 

Accept  our  endeavours,  and  pardon  our 
defefts,  through  the  merits  of  our  blelTed 
Saviour  Jefiis  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen. 

201.  An  E'veuing  Prayer, 
O  Almighty  God !  •  agdin  we  approach 
thy  mercy-feat,  to  offer  unto  thee  our  thanks 
and  praifes  for  the  bleffings  and  proteftion 
afforded  us  this  day;  and  humbly  to  implore 
thy  pardon  for  our  m'anifold  tranfgrefiions. 
Grant  that  the  words  of  various  inftruc- 
tion  which  we  have  heard  or  read  this  day, 
may  be  fo  inwardly  grafted  in  our  hearts 
and  memories,  as  to  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  learning  and  virtue. 

Grant  that  as  we  recline  on  opr  pillows, 
we  laay  call  to  m.ind  the  tranfaclicns  of  the 
day,  condemn  thofe  things  of  which  our 
confcience  accufes  us,  and  make  and  keep 
refolotions  of  amendment. 

Grant  that  thy  holy  angels  may  watch 
over  us  this  night,  and  guard  u?  from  terap- 
tatioo,  excluding  ail  improper  thoughts, 
and  filling  our  breads  with  the  pureft  fenti- 
mcnts  of  piety.  Like  as  the  hart  panteth 
for  the  water-brook,  fo  kt  our  foals  thirll 
for  thee,  O  Lord,  and  for  whatever  is  ex- 
cellent and  beautiful  in  learning  and  be- 
haviour. 

Correcl:,  by  the  fweet  infiuence  of  Chrif- 
tian  charity,  the  irregularities  of  our  tem- 
per; and  reilrain  every  tendency  to  ingra- 
titud^j   smd   to   ili-ufage  of   our    parents. 


teachers,  pallors,  and  mafters.  Teach  u? 
to  know  the  value  of  a  good  education,  and 
to  be  thankful  to  thofe  who  labour  in  the 
improvement  of  our  minds  and  morals. 
Give  us  grace  to  be  reverent  to  our  fuperiors, 
gentle  to  our  equals  or  inferiors,  and  bene- 
volent to  all  mankind.  Elevate  and  enlarge 
our  fentiments,  and  let  all  our  conduct  be  . 
regulated  by  right  reafon,  attended  with 
Chriilian  charity,  and  that  peculiar  gene- 
rolity  of  mind,  which  becomes  a  liberal 
fcholar  and  a  fmcere  Chriftian. 

O  I^ord,  bellow  upon  us  whatever  may 
be  good  for  us,  even  though  v.'e  fliould  omit 
to  pray  for  it ;  and  avert  whatever  is'  hurt- 
ful, though  in  the  blindnefs  of  our  hearts 
we  Ihoulddefireit. 

Into  thy  hands  we  refign  ourfelves,  as 
we  retire  to  refl;  hoping  by  thy  mercy, 
to  rife  again  with  renewed  fpirits,  to  go 
through  the  bufmefs  of -the  morrow,  and 
to  prepare  ourfelves  for  this  life,  and  for  a 
bleifed  immortality ;  which  we  ardently 
hope  to  attain,  through  the  merits  and  in- 
tercefiion  of  thy  Son,  our  Saviour,  Jefus 
Chrift  oar  Lord.     Amen. 
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Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven ;  HhI- 
lowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come, 
"^rhy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heu-. 
ven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  trefpaffes,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trefpafs  againft  us.  And  load  us 
not  into  temptation;  but  deliver  us  from 
evil :  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  tlie 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever* 
Amen. 
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§   I.     Beveficial  EffeBs  of  a  Tap  for   the 
Belles   Lettres. 

BELLES  Lettres  and  criticifm  chiefly 
confider  Man  as  a  being  endowed  with 
thole  powers  of  tafte  and  imagination,  which 
were  intended  to  cmbelliih  his  mind,  and 
to  fupply  him  with  rational  and  ufetul  enter- 
tainment. They  open  a  field  of  inveftiga- 
tion  peculiar  to  themfelves.  All  that  re- 
lates to  beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  and  ele- 
gance ;  all  that  can  foothe  the  mind,  gratify 
the  fancy,  or  move  the  affeftions,  belongs 
to  their  province.  They  prcff;nt  human  na- 
ture under  a  different  afped  from  that  which 
it  affumes  when  viewed  by  other  fciences. 
They  bring  to  liglit  various  fprings  of  ac- 
tion, which,  without  their  aid,  might  have 
pafied  unobferved  ;  and  \vhich,  though  of  a 
delicate  nature,  frequently  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  feveral  departments  of  human 
life. 

Such  fludies  have  alfo  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  they  exercife  ourreafon  with- 
out fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  enquiries 
acute,  but  not  painful ;  profound,  but  not 
dry  nor  abftrufe.  They  ftrew  flowers  in 
the  path  of  fcience;  and  while  they  keep 
the  mind  bent,  in  fome  degree,  and  aftive, 
they  relieve  it  at  the  fame  time  from  that 
more  toilfome  labour  to  which  it  muft  fub- 
mit  in  the  acquilition  of  neceffary  erudition. 
Of  the  inveltigation  of  abitract  truth.    Blair. 

i  2.     Beneficial  BffeHs  of  the  Culti-Tatiov  of 

^  1'  A  S  T  E. 

The  cultivation  of  tafte  is  further  recom- 
jnended  by  the  ha.ppy  effects  which  it  natu- 


rally tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  Tlic 
moil  bufy  man,  in  the  mofl  aftive  fphere, 
cannot  be  always  occupied  by  bufinefs. 
Men  of  ferious  profelTions  cannot  always  be 
on  the  ftretch  of  ferious  thought.  Neither 
can  the  moft  gay  and  flourifhing  fituations 
of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power  of 
filling  all  his  hours  with  pleafure.  Life 
muft  always  languifh  in  the  hands  d'  the 
idle.  It  will  frequently  languifh  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  bufy,  if  they  have  not 
fome  employment  fubfidiary  to  that  which 
forms  their  main  purfuit.  How  then  fliall 
thefe  vacant  fpaces,  thofe  unemploj^ed  inter- 
vals, which,  more  or  lefs,  occur  in  the  life 
of  every  one,  be  filled  up?  How  can  we 
contrive  to  difpofe  of  them  in  any  way  that 
iTiall  be  more  agreeable  in  itfelf,  or  more 
confonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind, 
than  in  the  entertainments  of  taile,  and  the 
ftudy  of  polite  literature  ?  He  who  is  fo 
happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relifli  for  thefe, 
has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irre- 
proachable amufement  for  his  leifure  hours, 
to  fave  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  per- 
nicious pafiion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of 
being  a  burden  to  himfelf.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court 
the  riot  of  loofe  pleafures,  in  order  to  cure 
the  tedioufnefs  of  exilfence. 

Providence  feems  plainly  to  have  pointed 
out  this  ufeful  purpofe,  to  which  the  plea- 
fures of  tafte  may  be  applied,  by  interpofing 
them  in  a  middle  ftation  between  the  plea- 
fures of  fenfe,  and  thofe  of  pure  intelledt. 
We  were  not  defigned  to  grovel  always 
among  objeds  fo  low  as  the  former;  nor 
ars  v.e  capable  of  dwelling  conftantly  in  fo 

high 
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high  a  region  as  the  latter.     The  pleafures    fying.     From  reading  the    moft   admire 
oAafte  rel'refh  the  mind  after  the  toils  of  tlie    produftions  of  genius,  whether  iii  poetry 
intelka,  and  the  labours  of  abllraa  ftudy ; 
and  they  gradually  raife  it  above  the  attach- 
ments of  fenfe,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  virtue.  _ 

So  confonant  is  this  to  experience,  that 
in  the  education  of  youth,  no  objeft  has  m 
every  aoe  appeared  more  important  to  wife 
men  than  to  tinfture  them  early  with  a  relifh 
for  the  entertainments  ot  tafte.     The  tran- 


profe,  _  almoft  every  one  rifes  with  fome 
good  impreffions  left  on  his  mind;  ai;i 
though  thefe  may  not  always  be  durable, 
they  are  at  leaft  to  be  ranked  among  the 
means  of  difpofing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  I  fhall  hereafter  have 
occafion  to  illufirate  it  more  fully,  that, 
without  poffeffing  the  virtuous  a/feftions  in  a 

Lix^  — - --^  f'rong  degree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence 

fition'Vcommonly  made  with  eafe  from  in  the  fublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  mull 
thefe  to  the  difcharge  of  the  higher  and  feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expetis 
more  important  duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  greatly  to  move  or  to  intereft  mankind, 
may  be  entertained  of  thofe  whofe  minds  They  are  the  ardent  fentiments  of  honour, 
have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn.  It  is  fa-  virtue,  magnanimitv,  and  public  fpirit,  that 
vourable  to  many  virtces.  Whereas  to  be  only  can  kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call 
entirely  devoid  of  relifh  for  eloquence,  up  into  the  mind  thofe  high  ideas,  which 
poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  juitiy  con-^  attraft  the  admiration  of  ages  ;  and  if  this 
ftrued  'to  be  an  unpromifing  fymptom  of  fpirit  be  neceffary  to  produce  the  m.off  diilin- 
youth;  and  raifes  fufpicions  of  their  being  guifhed  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  muft  be  ne- 
prone  to  low  gratifications. 


or  deilined  to 
iiliber 
Blair. 


dradge  in  the  more 
purfuits  of  life. 
I  3.     Improvement  o/Taste  conneBed  with 
Improvement  /«  Virtue. 

T^'iere  are  indeed  few  good  difpofiticns 
of  any  kind  with  which  the  improvement  of 
tafte  is  not  more  or  lefs  connefted.  A  cul- 
tivated tafte  increafes  fenfibility  to  all  ^  the 
tender  and  humane  paffions,  by  giving  them 
frequent  exercife  ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken 
the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

. Ingenuas  didiciffe  fideliter  artes 

Emollit  mores,  nee  finit  efle  feros  *. 
The  elevated  fentiments  and  high  examples 
which  poetry,  eloquence,  and  hiftory  are 
often  bringing^  under  our  view,  naturally 
tend  to  nourifti'in  our  minds  public  fpirit, 
the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  external  for- 
tune, and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly 
illuftrious  and  great. 

I  will  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  the  im- 
provement of  tafte  and  of  virtue  is  the  fame ; 


ceffaiy  alfo  to  our  relifliing  them  with  proper 
tafte  and  feeling.  -  Blair, 


§  4.     On  Style. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  pr^cife  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  Style.  The  beft  defini- 
tion I  can  gi\e  of  it  is,  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  a  man  exprefies  his  conceptions, 
by  means  of  Language.  It  is  different  from 
mere  Language  or  words.  The  words, 
which  an  author  employs,  may  be  proper 
and  faultlefs  :  and  his  Style  may,  never- 
thelefs,  have  great  faults  ;  it  may  be  dry,  or 
ftiff,  or  feeble,  or  affefted.  St}^e  has  al- 
ways fome  reference  to  an  author's  manner 
of  thinking.  It  is  a  pifture  of  the  ideas 
which  rife  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  rife  there ;  and  hence,  when 
we  are  examining  an  author's  compofttion, 
it  is,  in  many  cafes,  extremely  difiicult  to 
feparate  the  Style  from  the  fentiment.  No 
wonder  thefe  two  fhould  be  fo  intimately 
connededj,  as  Style  is  nothing  elfe,  than 
that  fort  of  exprefficn  which  our  thoughts 
moft  readily  affume.  Hence,  different  coun- 
liarities  of 


or  that  they  may  always  be  expefted  to 

cxift  in  an  equal  deeree.     More  powerful  tries  lia^e  oeen  notea  lor  pecu 

exut  in  an  cquai       i,  r  g    j      ^^^.^^  ^^  ^j^^jj.  different  temper  and 

rnrreftives  than  tafte  can  appiy,  aie  n^ce^-        -' .  '  ,        ^  .  .       ' ,   ,    . 

correcmcb  uiai_       ^,  ^  ^^^i^r^;:  ..-o^pnr.fjp,  genius.     The  eaftern  nations  animated  their 

l!:.T.?;y?:ril'\3?n,Ztan-    Style  with  *e  ™ft  ftrong  and  hyperbolical 

figures.     The   Athenians,    a  polifned  and 
acute   people,    formed    a  Style,    accurate. 


which  too  frequently  prevail  among  man 
kind.  Elegant  fpeculations  are  fometimes 
found  to  flo°at  on  the  furface  of  the  mind, 
while  badpaffions  poffefs  the  interior  regions 
of  the  heart.  At  the  fame  time  this  cannot 
but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercife  of  tafte 
is,  in  its  pative  tendency,  moral  and  puri- 

*  Thefe  polifhM  arts  have  humanized  mankind, 
SolienM  the  rude,  and  calm'd  th<;  boilVrous  mind. 


clear, 
loofe 


and    neat.     The  Afiatics,   gay  and 
in   their   mamiers,    affefted   a  Style 


florid  and  diffufe.  The  like  fort  of  charac- 
teriftical  differences  are  commonly  remarked 
in  the  Style  of  the  French,  the  Englifh,  and 
the  Spaniards.  In  giving  the  general  ^ha- 
rai^ers  of  Style,  it  is  ufual  to  talk  of  a  ner- 
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ivous  a  feeble,  or  a  fpirited  Style;  which 
arc  plainly  the  charafters  of  a  writer's  manner 
oi  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expreffing  himfelf ; 
fc  difiicult  it  is  to  feparate  thefe  two  tilings 
iroin  one  another.  Of  the  general  charafters 
I  of  Style,  I  am  afterwards  to  difcourfe:  but 
jit  will  be  neceffary  to  begin  with  examining 
j  the  more  fimple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the 
;  affemblage  of  which  its  more  complex  deno- 
minations, in  a  great  meafure,  refult. 

All  the  qualities  of  a  good  Style  may  be 
ranged  under  two  heads,  Perfpicuity  and 
Ornament.  For  all  that  can  poilibly  be  re- 
quired of  Language  is,  to  convey  our  ideas 
clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  fuch  a  drefs,  as,  by  pleafing 
and  interefting  them,  ihall  moft  effectually 
ftrengthen  the  impreihons  which  we  feek  to 
make.  When  both  thefe  ends  are  anfwered, 
we  certainly  accomplifh  every  purpofe  for 
jyhich  we  ufe  Writing  and  Difcourfe. 

Blair. 

§  5.    Oa  Perspicuity. 

Perfpicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted, 
is  the  fundamental  quality  of  Style  * ;  a 
quality  fo  elfential  in  every  kind  of  writing, 
that  for  the  want  of  it  nothing  can  atone. 
Without  this,  the  richeft  ornaments  of  Stylo 
only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and  puzzle, 
inftead  of  pleafing,  the  reader.  This, 
therefore,  muft  be  our  nrft  objeft,  to  make 
our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  underftood, 
and  underftood  without  the  leaft  difficulty. 
"  Oratio,"  fays  Quindilian,  "  debet  neg- 
*'  ligenter  quoque  audientibus  effe  aperta  ; 
•'  ut  in  animum  audientis,  ficut  fol  in 
*'  oculos,  etiamfi  in  eura  non  intendatur, 
*'  occurrat.  Quare,  non  foluro  ut  intelli- 
*'  gere  poffit,  fed  ne  omnino'  poflit  non  in- 
**  telligere,  curandumt."  If  we  are  obliged 
to  follow  a  writer  with  much  care,  to 
paufe,  and  to  read  over  his  fentences  a  fe- 
cond  time,  in  order  to  comprehend  them 
fully,  ke  will  never  pleafe  us  long.  Iv/lan- 
kind  are  too  indolent  to  relifli  fo  much  la- 
bour. They  may  pretend  to  admire  the 
author's  depth  after  they  have  difcovered  his 
meaning  ;  but  they  will  feldom  be  inclined 
to  take  up  his  work  a  fecond  time. 

Authors  fometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of 
tlieir  fubjeft,  as  an  excufe  for  the  want  of 
jferfpicuity.    But  the  excufe  can  rarely,  if 


ever,  be  admitted.  For  whatever  a  man 
conceives  clearly,  that  it  is  in  his  power,  if 
he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  dif- 
tinft  propofitions,  or  to  exprefs  clearly  to 
others :  and  upon  no  fubjett  ought  any  man 
to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  clearly* 
His  ideas,  indeed,  may,  very  excufably,- 
be  on  fome  fubjefts  incomplete  or  inade- 
quate ;  but  ftill,  as  far  as  they  go,  they 
ought  to  be  clear  ;  and,  wherever  this  is 
the  cafe,  Perfpicuity  in  expreffing  them  is 
always  attainable.  The  obfcurity  which 
reigns  fo  much  among  many  metaphyfical 
writers,  is,  for  the  molt  part,  owing  to  the 
indirtindnefs  of  their  own  conceptions. 
They  fee  the  objeft  but  in  a  confufed  light  ; 
and,  of  courfe,  can  never  exhibit  it  in  a 
clear  one  to  others. 

Perfpicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  coil- 
fidered  as  merely  a  fort  of  negative  virtue, 
or  freedom  from  defed.  It  has  higher  me- 
rit :  it  is  a  degree  of  pofitive  beauty.  We 
are  pleafed  with  an  author,  we  confider  him 
as  deferving  praifc,  who  frees  us  from  all 
fatigue  of  fearching  for  his  meaning  ;  who 
carries  us  through  his  fubjed  without  any 
embarraifment  or  confufion ;  whofe  ftyle 
flows  always  like  a  limpid  ftream,  whers 
we  fee  to  tHe  very  bottom.  Elair^ 

§  6.   On  Purity  and  Propriety. 

Purity  and  Propriety  of  Language,  arc 
often  ufed  indifcriminately  for  each  other  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.  A 
diilmction,  however,  obtains  between  them.- 
Purity,  is  the  ufe  of  fuch  words,  and  fuch 
conftruftions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the 
Language  which  we  fpeak ;  in  oppofition 
to  words  and  phrafes  that  are  iir^poried  from 
other  Languages,  or  that  are  obfolete,  or 
new-coined,  or  ufed  without  proper  autho- 
rity. Propriety  is  the  feledion  of  fuch 
words  in  the  Language,  as  the  belt  and  moil 
eliabliihed  ufage  has  appropriated  to  thofc 
ideas  which  we  intend  to  exprefs  by  them. 
It  implies  the  correct  and  happy  application 
of  them,  according  to  that  ufage,  in  oppo- 
fition to  vuigarifiiis,  or  low  expreffions ; 
and  to  words  and  phrafes,  which  would  be 
lefs  figniiicant  of  the  ideas  that  we  mean  to 
convey.  St)^le  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it 
rnaj  all  be  ftrifliy  Engliih,  without  Scot- 
ticifms  or  Gailicifms,  or  ungrammatical,  ir- 
regular 


*  «  Nobis,  prima  fit  virtus,  perfpicultas,  propria  verba,  reftus  ordo,  non  in  longum  dilata  con- 
**  clufioj  nihil  neque  dcfu,  neque  fuperfluat."       Quilctil.  lib.  viii. 

f  "  Difcourfe  ought  always  to  be  obvious,  even  to  the  mofl  caiekfs  and  negligent  learner;  fo  that' 
«  the  fenfe  (hall  ftrike  his  mind,  as  the  light  of  tiie  fun  does  our  eyes,  though  they  are  not  d.refted 
"  upwards  to  it.  We  muft  fludy,  not  only  that  every  hearer  may  underrtand  uS,  bufthat  it  fhali  bff 
«  iqipoffibie  for  him  not  to  undcrftand  us." 
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regular  expreffions  of  any  kind,  and  may, 
neverthelefs,  be  deficient  in  propriety.  The 
words  may  be  ill-chofen ;  not  adapted  to 
the  fubjeft,  nor  fully  expreffive  of  the  au- 
thor's fenfe.  He  has  taken  all  his  words 
and  phrafes  from  the  general  mafs  of  Englifh 
Language;  but  he  has  made  his  feledion 
among  thefe  words  unhappily.  Whereas 
Style  cannot  be  proper  without  being  alfo 
pure ;  and  where  both  Purity  and  Propriety 
m.eet,  befides  making  Style  perfpicuous, 
they  alfo  render  it  graceful.  There  is  no 
ftandard,  either  of  Purity  or  of  Propriety, 
but  the  praftice  of  the  bell  writers  and 
fpeukers  in  the  country. 

)Vhen  I  mentioned  obfolete  or  new- 
cojned  words  as  incongruous  with  Purity  of 
Stile,  it  will  be  eafily  underftood,  that  fome 
exceptions  are  to  be  made.  On  certain  oc- 
cafions,  they  may  haA^e  grace.  Poetry  ad- 
mits of  greater  latitude  than  profe,  with 
refpecl  to  coining,  or,  at  leaft,  new-com- 
pounding words;  yet,  even  here,  this  li- 
berty fliould  be  ufed  with  a  fparing  hand. 
In  profe,  fuch  innovations  are  more  ha- 
zardous, and  have  a  worfe  effeft.  They 
are  apt  to  give  Style  an  affefted  and  con- 
ceited air ;  and  fhould  never  be  ventured 
upon  except  by  fuch,  whofe  eftablifhed  re- 
putation gives  them  fome  degree  of  didla- 
torial  power  over  Language. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned 
words,  unlefs  where  necelfity  requires  them, 
lliould  always  be  avoided.  Barren  Lan- 
guages may  need  fuch  aififtances  ;  but  ours 
is  not  one  of  thefe.  Dean  Swift,  one  of 
our  mod  correct  writers,  valued  himfeif 
much  on  ufmg  no  words  but  fuch  as  were 
of  native  growth  :  and  his  Language  may, 
indeed,  be  confidered  as  a  ftandard  of  the 
ftrifteft  Purity  and  Propriety  in  the  choice 
of  words.  At  prefent,  we  feem  to  be  de- 
parting from  this  ftandard.  A  multitude 
of  Latin  words  have,  of  late,  been  poured 
in  upon  us.  On  fome  occafions,  they  give 
an  appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to 
Style.  Eat  often,  alfo,  they  render  it  ftifF 
and  forced  :  and,  in  general,  a  plain  native 
Style,  as  it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
fo,  by  a  proper  management  of  words,  it 
may  be  made  equally  ftrong  and  exprelfive 
with  tliis  Latinized  Englifh.  Blair, 

§  7.     On  Precision*. 

The  exa<S  import  of  Precifion  may  be 
drawn  from  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
It  comes  from  "  precidere,"  to  cut  off:  it 
imports  retrenching  all  fuperfluities,  and 
pruning  the  expreffioo  fo,   as  to  e.\hibit 


neither  more  nor  Ms  than  the  exaft  copy  of 
his  idea  who  ufes  it.  I  obferved  before, 
that  it  isoften  difficult  to  feparate  the  quali- 
ties of  Style  from  the  qualities  of  Thought; 
and  it  is  found  fo  in  this  inftance.  For  in 
order  to  write  with  Precifion,  though  this  ' 
be  properly  a  quality  of  Style,  one  muft 
poflels  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  dif- 
tinftnefs  and  accuracy  ia  his  manner  of 
thinking. 

_  The  words,  which  a  man  ufes  to  exprefs 
his  ideas,  may  be  faulty  in  three  refpeds : 
They  may  either  not  exprefs  that  idea  which 
the  author  intends,  but  fome  other  which 
only  refembles,  or  is  a-kin  to  it ;  or,  they 
may  exprefs  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully 
and  completely ;  or,  they  may  exprefs  it, 
together  with  fomething  more  than  he  in- 
tends. Precifion  ftands  oppofed  to  all  thefe 
three  faults ;  but  chiefly  to  the  laft.  In  an 
author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  being 
free  from  the  two  former  faults  feems  im- 
plied. The  words  which  he  ufes  are  proper; 
that  is,  they  exprefs  that  idea  which  he  in- 
tends, and  they  exprefs  it  fully  ;  but  to  be 
Precife,  fignifies,  that  they  exprefs  that 
idea,  and  no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
words  which  introduces  any  foreign  idea, 
any  fuperfluous,  "unfcafonable  accelTory,  fo 
as  to  mix  it  confjfedly  with  the  principal 
objett,  and  thereby  to  reader  our  concep- 
tion of  that  objed  loofe  and  indiftinft. 
This  requires  a  writer  to  have,  himfeif,  a 
very  clear  apprehenfioa  of  the  objed  he 
means  to  prefent  to  us;  to  have  laid  fail 
hold  of  it  in  his  mind ;  and  never  to  waver 
in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it ;  a  perfec- 
tion to  which,  indeed,  itw  writers  attain. 

Blair, 

§  8,    On  the    Ufe  a7id  Imbortance  of  Pre- 
cision. 

The  ufe  and  importance  of  Preeifion, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and 
diftindly,  above  one  objed  at  a  time.  If  it 
muft  look  at  two  or  three  together,  efpeci- 
ally  objeds  among  which  there  is  refem- 
blance  or  connedion,  it  finds  itfelf  confufed 
and  embarraiTed.  It  cannot  clearly  perceive 
in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ. 
Thus,  were  any  objed,  fuppofe  fome  ani- 
mal, to  be  prefented  to  me,  of  whofe  ftruc- 
ture  I  wanted  to  form  a  diftind  notion,  1 
would  defire  all  its  trappings  to  be  taken 
oiF,  I  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before 
me  by  itfelf,  and  to  ftand  alone,  that  there 
might  be  nothing  to  diftrad  my  atteiuion. 
The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  words,    If,  when 
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you  would  inform  rne  of  your  meaning,  you 
alfo  tell  nie  more  than  what  conveys  it ;  if 
you  join  foreign  circumftances  to  the  prin- 
cipal objeft ;  if,  by  unneccllarily  varying 
the  exprelfion,  you  fhift  the  point  of  view, 
and  make  me  fee  fornetimes  the  objeft  itfelf, 
and  fometimes  another  thing  that  is  con- 
ne(fled  with  it ;  you  thereby  oblige  me  to 
look  on  feveral  objefts  at  once,  and  I  lofe 
fight  of  the  principal.  You  load  the  animal 
you  are  fhowing  me  with  fo  many  trappings 
and  collars,  and  bring  fo  many  of  the  fame 
fpecies  before  me,  fomewhat  refembling, 
and  yet  fomewhat  differing,  that  I  fee,  none 
of  rhem  clearly. 

This  fonjVs  what  is  called  a  l.oofe  Style  : 
and  is  the  proper  oppofite  to  Precifion.  It 
generally  arifes  from  ufmg  a  fuperfluity  of 
words.  Feeble  v/riters  employ  a  multitude 
.of  words,  to  make  themfelves  underftood, 
as  they  think,  more  diftinclly ;  and  they 
only  confound  the  reader.  They  are  (cn.- 
fible  of  not  having  caught  the  precife  ex- 
preffion,  to  convey  what  they  would  fignify ; 
they  do  not,  indeed,  conceive  their  own 
meaning  very  precifely  themfelves ;  and, 
therefore,  help  it  out,  as  they  can,  by  this 
and  the  other  word,  which  may,  as  they 
fuppofe,  fupply  the.defeft,  and  bring  you 
fomewhat  nearer  to  their  idea  :  they  are  al- 
M'ays  going  about  it,  and  about  it,  but 
never  juft  hit  the  thing.  The  image,  as 
.  they  fet  it  before  you,  is  always  feen  double  ; 
and  no  double  image  is  diftinft.  When  an 
author  tells  me  of  his  hero's  courage  in  the 
day  of  battle,  the  expreffion  is  precife,  and 
I  uaderftand  it  full)-.  But  if,  from  the  defire 
of  multiplying  v/ords,  he  will  needs  praife 
his  courage  zxvi.  fortitude  ;  at  the  moment  he 
joins  thefe  words  together,  my  idea  begins 
to  waver.  He  means  to  exprefs  one  quality 
more  ftrongly  ;  but  he  is,  in  truth,  expref- 
fmg  two.  Courage  refills  danger ;  fortitude 
fupports  pain.  The  occafion  of  exerting 
each  of  thefe  qualities  is  different: ;  ai\d  being 
led  to  think  of  both  together,  when  only 
one  of  them  fhould  b^  in  my  view,  my  view 
is  rendered  unfteady,  and  my  conception  of 
the  objcft  indilliniit. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  appears  that 
an  author  may,  in  a  qualified  fcnfc,  be  per- 
fpicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being 
precife.  He  ufes  proper  words,  and  proper 
arrangement :  he  gives  you  the  idea  as  clear 
as  he  conceives  it  himfelf ;  and  fo  far  he  is 
peripicuous  :  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  cle;ir 
in  his  own  mind  :  they  are  loofe  and  ge- 
neral; and,  therefore,  cannot  be  expreffed 
-wiUi  Frecifion.     AU  fubje(ils  do  aot  cc^ually 


require  Precifion.  '  It  is  fufficient,  on  many 
occafions,  that  we  hue  a  general  view  of  the 
meaning.  The  fubjed,  perhaps,  is  of  the 
kno\vn  and  familiar  kind  ;  and  we  are  in  no 
hazard  of  miilaking  the  fenfe  of  the  autlior, 
though  every  word  which  he  ufes  be  not 
precife  and  ex  ad.  Blair, 

§  9.    The  Caufes  of  a  Loofe  Style. 

The  great  fource  of  a  Loofe  Style,  ia 
oppofition  to  Precifion,  is  the  injudicious 
ufe  of  thofe  words  termed  Synonvmous. 
They  are  called  Synon}'mous,  becaufe  they  , 
agree  ia  expreffmg  one  principal  idea  :  but, 
for  the  molt  part,  if  not  always,  they  ex- 
prefs it  with  fome  diverfity  in  the  circum- 
ftances. They  are  varied  by  fome  acceffory 
idea  which  every  word  introduces,  and 
which  forms  the  diltinftion  between  them, 
Hardl)',  in  any  Language,  are  there  two 
words  that  convey  precifely  the  fame  idea  ; 
a  perfon  thoroughly  converfant  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Language,  will  always  be  able 
to  obferve  fomethingthatdiitinguiihes  them. 
As  they  are  like  different  fhades  of  the  fame 
colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ  them 
to  great  advantage,  by  ufmg  them  fo  as  to 
heighten  and  finiih  the  picture  which  he 
gives  us.  He  fupplies  by  one,  what  was 
wanting  in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the 
luftre  of  the  image  which  he  means  to  ex- 
hibit. Eut  in  order  to  this  end,  he  muft 
be  extremely  attentive  to  the  choice  which 
he  makes  of  them.  For  the  bulk  of  writers 
are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each 
other  :  and  to  employ  them<;arekfsly,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  filling  up  a  period,  or  of 
rounding  and  diverfiuing  the  Language,  as 
if  the  fignificatiou  were  exactly  the  fame, 
while,  in  truth,  it  is  not.  Hence  a  certain 
milt,  and  indillindnefs,  is  unwarily  thrown 
over  Style.  Ibid. 

§  10.    On  the  general  CharaSIen  of  ?>rYl.-B.'. 

That  different  fubjedts  require  to  be 
treated  of  in  different  forts  of  Style,  is  a 
pofition  fo  obvious,  that  I  fliall  not  Itay  to 
illuitrate  it.  Every  one  fees  that  Treatifes 
of  Philofophy,  for  inltance,  ought  not  to 
be  compofid  in  the  fame  Style  with  Ora- 
tions. "Every  one  fees  alfo,  that  different 
parts  of  the  fame  compofition  require  a  va- 
riation in  the  Style  and  manner.  In  a  fer- 
mon,  for  inltance,  or  any  harangue,  the 
application  or  peroration  admits  of  more 
ornament,  and  requires  more  warmth,  thaa 
the  didactic  part.  But  what  I  mean  at  pre- 
fent  to  remark  is,  that,  amidit  this  variety, 
we  Itill  cxpsd  to  find,  in  the  ccmpofitions 
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of  any  one  man',  fome  degree  of  unifor- 
inlty  or  confiltency  with  himlelF  in  manner ; 
we  expcd:  to  iind  fome  predominant  cha- 
rader  of  Style  impreffed  on  all  his  writings, 
■which  Ihall  be  fuited  to,  and  fliall  mark, 
iiis  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind. 
'The  orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  Style, 
as  they  ought  to  do  from  the  reft  of  his 
Jiiftory.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  thofe 
in  Tacitus.  Yet  both  in  Livy's  orations, 
and  in  thofe  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly 
to  trace  the  diiHnguifiiing  manner  of  each 
liiftorian :  the  magnificent  fulnefs  of  the 
one,  and  the  fententious  concifenefs  of  the 
other.  The  "  Lettres  Perfanes,"  ,  and 
*«  L'Efprit  de  Loix,"  are  the  works  of  the 
ifame  author.  They  required  very  different 
«ompofition  furely,  and  accordingly  they 
■differ  widely ;  )'et  ftill  we  fee  the  fame  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it 
gives  a  determination  to  one  kind  of  Stvle 
rather  than  another.  Where  nothing  of  this 
appears ;  where  there  is  no  marked  nor  pe- 
culiar charafter  in  the  compofitions  of  any 
author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without 
Teafon,  that  he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  au- 
thor, who  writes  from  imitation,  and  not 
from  the  impulfe  of  original  genius.  As 
the  mofl  celebrated  painters  are  known  by 
their  hand,  fo  the  beft  and  mofl  original 
ivriters  are  known  and  diftinguiflaed, 
throughout  all  their  works,  by  their  Style 
and  peculiar  m.anner.  This  will  be  found 
to  hold  almoll  v/ithout  exception.     Blair. 

$11.  0/2  the  Jujiere,  the  Florid ,  and  the 
Middle  Style. 
The  ancient  Critics  attended  to  thefe 
general  chara(!:ters  of  Style  which  we  are 
now  to  confidcr.  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naffus  divides  them  into  three  kinds;  and 
calls  them  the  Auftere,  the  Florid,  and 
the  Middle.  By  the  Auftere,  he  means  a 
Style  diftinguiflied  for  ftrength  and  firmnefs, 
with  a  neglcft  of  fmoothnefs  and  ornament ; 
for  examples  of  v/hich,  he  gives  Pindar  and 
iEfchylus  among  the  Poets,  and  Thucy- 
dides  among  the  Profe  writers.  By  the 
Florid,  he  means,  as  the  name  indicates,  a 
Style  ornamented,  flowing,  and  fweet ; 
retting  more  upon  numbers  and  grace, 
than  ftrength ;  he  inftances  Hefiod,  Sappho, 
Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  principally  Ifo- 
crates.  The  Middle  kind  is  the  juft  mean 
between  thefe,  and  comprehends  the  beau- 
ties of  both  ;  in  which  clafs  he  places  Ho- 
mer and  Sophocles  among  the  Poets ;  in 
Profe,  Herodotus,  Demofthenes,  Plato, 
and  (what  feems  ilrangc)  Ariflotle.     This 


muft  be  a  very  wide  clafs  indeed,  which 
comprehends  Plato  and  Ariftotle  under  one 
article  as  to  Style*.  Cicero  and  Quinc- 
tilian  make  alfo  a  threefold  divifion  of* 
Style,  though  with  refpeft  to  different 
qualities  of  it ;  in  which  they  are  followed 
by  moft  of  the  modern  writers  on  Rhetoric ; 
the  Simplex,  Tenue^  or  Subtile ;  the  Gra've, 
or  Vehemens  ;  and  the  Medium,  or  ier/rf  era- 
turn  genus  dicendi.  But  thefe  divifions,  and 
the  iiluftrations  they  give  of  them,  are  fo 
loofe  and  general,  that  they  cannot  advance 
us  much  in  our  ideas  of  Style.  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  be  a  little  more  particular  in 
what  I  have  to  fay  on  this  fubjedt.       Blair* 

§  12.  On  the  Concife'^TYh-Ei 
One  of  the  firft  and  moft  obvious  dif- 
tinftions  of  the  different  kinds  of  Style,  ii 
Vv'hat  arifes  from  an  author's  fpreading  out 
his  thoughts  more  or  lefsi  This  diftindion 
forms  what  are  called  the  Diffufe  and  the 
Concife  Styles.  A  concife  writer  com- 
preffes  his  thought  into  the  feweft  poflibic 
words ;  he  feeks  to  employ  none  but  fuch  as 
are  moft  expreffive ;  he  lops  off,  as  redun- 
dant, every  expreffton  which  does  not  add 
fomething  material  to  the  fenfe.  Orna- 
ment he  does  not  rqeft ;  he  may  be  lively 
and  figured;  but  his  ornament  is  intended 
for  the  fake  of  force  rather  than  grace.  He 
never  gives  you  the  fame  thought  twice. 
He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears  to 
him  the  moft  ftriking ;  but  if  you  do  not 
apprehend  it  well  in  that  fight,  you  need 
not  exped:  to  find  it  in  any  othef.  His 
fentences  are  arranged  with  compadnefs 
and  ftrength,  rather  than  v/ith  cadence  aiKi 
harmony.  The  utmoft  precifion  is  ftudied 
in  them  ;  and  they  are  commonly  defigned 
to  fuggeft  more  to  the  reader's  imagination 
than  they  direftly  exprefs.  Ibid, 

§  13.  On  the  Diffufe  Style. 
A  diftufe  writer  unfolds  his  thought 
fully.  He  places  it  in  a  variety  of  lights, 
and  gives  the  reader  every  poftible  affiftancc 
for  underftanding  it  completely.  He  is  not 
very  careful  to  exprefs  it  at  firft  in  its  full 
ftrength,  becaufe  he  is  to  repeat  the  impref- 
fion;  and  what  he  wants  in  ftrength,  he 
propofes  to  fupply  by  copioufnefs.  Vy^ritets 
of  this  character  generally  love  magnificence 
and  amplification.  Their  periods  naturally 
run  out  into  the  fame  length,  and  having 
room  for  ornament  of  every  kind,  they  ad- 
mit it  freely. 


*  De  Compofitions  "V«rbor«mj  Cap.  25. 
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Each  of  thefe  manners  has    its   peculiar    Indeed,  the  foundations  of  a  nervous  or  a 
advantages  ;  and  each  becomes  faulty  when    weak  Style  are  laid  in  an  author's  manner  of 
carried  to  the  extreme.     The  extreme  of   thinking.     If  he  conceives  an  objeft  ftrong- 
concifenefs  becomes  abrupt  and  obfcure;  it    ly,  he  will  exprefs  it  wiih  energy:  but,  if 
is  apt  alfo  to  lead  into  a  Style  too  pointed,    he  has  only  an  indiftinfl  view  of  his  fub- 
•and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic.     The   jed ;  if  his  ideas  be  loofe  and  waverinw  ;  if 
extreme  of  diffufenefs  becomes  weak  and    his  genius  be  fuch,  or,  at  the  time  of  his 
languid,   and  tires  the  reader.     However,    writing,  fo  carelefsly  exerted,  that  he  has; 
to  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  manners  a  writer    no  firm  hold  of  the  conception  which  he 
may  lean,  according  as  his  genius  prompts    vvould  communicate  to  us;   the  marks  of  all 
him;  and  under  the  general  charafter  of  a    this  will  clearly  appear  in  his  Style.     Seve- 
''""""'       ral  unmeaning  words  and  loofe  epithets  will 
be  found ;  his  expreffions  will  be  vague  and 
general;    his    arrangement    indiftind    and 
feeble;  we  (hall  conceive  fomewhat  of  his 
meaning,  but  our  conception  will,  be  faint. 
Whereas  a  nervous  writer,  whether  he  em- 
ploys an  extended  or  a  concife  Style,  gives 
us  always  a  ftrong  impreffion  of  his  mean- 
ing ;  his  mind  is  full  of  his  fubjeft,  and  his 


concife,  or  of  a  more  open  and  difFufe  Style, 
may  pofTefs  much  beauty  in  his  compofition. 
For  illuftrations  of  thefe  general  cba- 
rafters,  I  can  only  refer  to  the  writers  who 
are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  fo  much 
from  detached  paffages,  fuch  as  I  was  wont 
formerly  to  quote  for  inftances,  as  from  the 
current  of  an  author's  Style,  that  we  are  to 
colled  the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writ- 
ing. The  two  moft  remarkable  examples  words  are  all  exprefiive :  every  phrafe  and 
that  I  know,  of  concifenefs  carried  as  far  as  every  figure  which  he  ufes,  tends  to  render 
propriety  will  allow,  perhaps  in  fome  cafes  the  pifture,  which  he  would  fet  before  us, 
farther,  are  Tacitus  the  Hiftorian,  and  the  more  lively  and  complete.  Blair, 
Prefident  Montefquieu  in  "  L'Efprit  de  ,  r\  tt 
Loix."  Ariftotle  too  holds  an  eminent  5  '^  On  Harjhnefs  of  S  t -i  h  u. 
rank  among  didaftic  writers  for  his  brevity.  As  every  good  quality  in  Style  has  an 
Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  fo  extreme,  when  purfued  to  which  it  be- 
frugal  of  his  w^-^rds  as  Ariftotle ;  but  this  comes  faulty,  this  holds  of  the  Nervous 
frugality  of  exprefllon  frequently  darkens  his  Style  as  well  as  others.  Too  great  a  ftudy 
meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  of  ftrength,  to  the  negledt  of  the  other 
diffufenefs,  Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  qualities  of  Style,  is  found  to  betray  writers 
moft  illuftrious  inftance  that_  can  be  given,  into  a  harfh  manner.  Harfhnefs  arifes  frorai 
Addifon,  alfo,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  unufaal  words,  from  forced  inverfions  in 
come  in  fome  degree  under  this  clafs.  the  conftrudion  of  a  fentence,  and  too  much 
Blair.  negled  of  fmoothnefs  and  eafe.  This  is 
f  .  /o  .7  Af  J  ,7  r  II  reckoned  the  fault  of  fome  of  our  earliefl: 
§   14.     On  th' Nervous  and  the  Feeble  ^j^^^^   ^^  ^j^^   E^^,.^   Language;  fuch  as 

^^^^^'  Sir  Walter   Raleigh,    Sir    Francis   Bacon. 

The  Nervous  and  the  Feeble,  are  gene-  Hooker,  Chillingworth,  Milton  in  his  profe 

rally  held  to  be  charaders  of  Style,  of  the  works,  Harrington,  Cudworth,    and  other 

fame  import  with  the  Concife  and  the  Dif-  writers  of  confiderable  note  in  the  days  of 

fufe.     They  do  indeed  very  often  coincide.  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.    arid  Charles  I, 

DiiFufe  writers   have,    for  the  moft   part,  Thefe  writers  had  nerves  and  ftrength  in  a 

fome  degree   of   feeblenefs;    and   nervous  high  degree,  and  are  to  this  day  eminent 

writers  will  generally  be  inclined  to  a  con-  for  that  quality  in  Style.     But  the  language 

cife  expreirion.     This,  however,  does  not  in    their  hands  was   exceedingly   different 


always  hold ; 


Thi  . 
and  there 


are  inftances   of 


writers,  who,  in  the  midft  of  a  full  and 
ample  Style,  have  m.aintained  a  great  de- 
gree of  ftrength.  Livy  is  an  example ;  and 
in  the  Englifh  language,  Dr.  Barrow.  Bar- 
row's Style  has  many  faults.  It  is  unequal, 
incorred,  and  redundant;  but  withal,  for 
force  and  expreffivenefs  uncommonly  diftia- 
guiftied.  On  every  fubjed,  he  multiplies 
words  with  an  overflowing  copioufnefs ;  but 
it  is  always  a  torrent  of  ftrong  ideas  and 
ijgnificant  expreifions  which  he  pours  forth. 


from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  en- 
tirely^ formed  upon  the  idiom  and  con- 
ftrudion of  the  Latin,  in  the  arrangement' 
offentences.  Hooker,  for  inftance,  Isegins 
the  Preface  to  his  celebrated  work  of  Ecclt  - 
liaftical  Polity  with  the  following  lentence  : 
"  Though  for  no  other  caufe,  yet  for  this, 
"  that  pofterity  may  know  we  have  not 
"  loofeiy,  through  filence,  permitted  things 
"  to  pafs  away  as  in  dream,  there  fliall  be, 
'•"  for  men's  information,  extant  this  much, 
"  concerning  the  prefent  flate  of  the  church 
U  ..  of 
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"  of  God  eftabllfl^ied  smongfl:  ns,  and  tlieir  ploys  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and 

•«  careful  endeavours  whkh  would  have  un-  refts  ^moft  entirely  upon  hi^  fenfe.     But, 

<«  held  the  fame."     Such  a  fentence  now  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  eagage  us  by  the 

founds  harfli  in  our  ears.     Yet  fome  advan-  employmerrt    of  figures,    mufical    arrange- 

tages  certainly  attended  this  fort  of  Style ;  ment,    or  any  other    art   of  writing,    he 

and  whether  we  have  gained,  or  loft,  upon  ftudies,   however,    to  avoid  difgulUng  us, 

the  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear  like   a   d^ry   and   a   harfh   writer.     Befides 

a  queftion.     By    the   freedom  of  arrange-  Ferfpicuity,  he  purfues  Propriety,  Purity, 

ment,  which  it  permitted,  it  rendered  the  and  Freciiion,  in  his  language  ;  which  form 

language  fufceptible  of  more  ftrength,    of  one  degree,  and  no  inconfiderable  one,  of 

more  variety  of  collocation,  and  more  har-  beaut)'.     Livelinefi  too,  and  force,  may  be 

mony   of  period.     But   however   this   be,  confiftent  with  a  very  Plain  Style:    and, 

fuch  a  Style  is  nov-/  obfolete ;  and  no  mo-  therefore,  fuch  an  author,  if  his  fentimenrs 
dern  writer  could  adopt  it  without  the  cen 


be  good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable. 
The  difFerei-ice  between  a  diy  and  plaii> 
writer,  is,  •  that  the  former  is  incapable  of 
on^ament,  and  feems  not  to  know  what  it 
13;  the  latter  feeks  not  after  it.  He  gives 
as  bis  meaning,  in  good  language,  diltinifl 
and  pure>  any  further  ornament  he  gives 
himfeH"  no  trouble  about;  either,  becaufw 
he  thinks  it  unneceffary  to  his  fubjeft ;  or, 
becaufe  his  geniua  does  not  lead  him  to  de- 
light in  it  J  or,  becaafe  it  leads  him  to  de- 


fure  of  harfhnefs  and  afFeftation.  The  pre- 
fent  form  ^vhich  the  Language  has  afTumed, 
has,  in  fome  meafure,  facrificed  the  ftudy 
of  ftrength  to  that  of  perfpicuity  and  eafe. 
Our  arrangement  of  words  has  become  lefa 
forcible,  perhaps,  but  more  plain  and  na- 
tural :  artd  this  is  now  undcrftood  to  be  the 
genius  of  our  Language*  JBlair, 

§  i6.    On  the  Lhy  Style. 

The  dry  manner  excludes  all  ornameistof  Ipife  it  *. 

every   kind.     Content  with  being  under-  This  laft  was  the  cafe  with  Dean  Swift, 

■ftood,  it  has  not  the  ieaft  aim  to  pleafe  either  who  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  thofe  that 

the  fancy  or  the  ear..     This  is  tolerable  only  have  employed  the  Plain  Style.    Few  writers 

in  pure  didaftic  writing ;  and  even  there,  have  difcovei?ed  more  capacity.     He  treats 

to  make  us  bear  it,  great  weight  and  folidity  every  fubjefi:  which  he  handles,   whether 

of  matter  is  reqnifitc  ;  and  entire  peyfpicuity  ferious  or  ludicrous,,  in  a  mafteily  manner, 

of  language.     Ariftotle  is  the  complete  ex-  He  knew»   almoft   beyond   any   man,    the 

ample   of  a  Dry   Style.     Never,   perhaps.  Purity,  the   Extent,    the   Precifion  of  the 

was  there  any  author  who  adhered  fo  rigidly  JEnglifh  Language  ;  and,  therefore,  to  fuch 

.-    .i_^    n_!in     /-_    -r    -    j!j.ci:_  -n              •     ^  pyj-g  an.(i  correct  Style, 


to  the  ftriftnefs  of  a  didadtic  manner 
throughout  all  his  writings,  and  conveyed 
fo  much  inftruftion,  without  the  Ieaft  ap- 
proach to  ornament.  With  the  moft  pro- 
found genius,  and  extenfive  views,  he  writes 
like  a  pure  intelligence,  who  addreffes  him- 
felf  fokly  to  the  underftanding,  without 
making  any  ufe  of  the  channel  of  the  imagi- 
nation»  But  this  is  a  manner  which  deferves 
not  to  be  imitated.  For,  although  the 
goodnefs  of  the  matter  may  compenfate  the 
drynefs  or  harfhnefs  of  the  Style,  ytt  is  that 


ais  wifh  to  attaii 

he  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  models.  But 
we  muft  not  look  for  much  ornament  and 
grace  in  his  Language.  His  haughty  and 
morofe  genius  made  him  defpife  any  em- 
bellifliment  of  this  kind,  as  beneath  his 
dignity.  He  delivers  his  fentiments  in  a 
plain,  downright,  pofitive  manner,  like  one 
v/ho  is  fure  he  is  in  the  right ;  and  is  very- 
indifferent  whethei  you  be  pleafcd  or  not. 
His  fentences  are  commonly  negligently  ar- 
ranged ;  diftinftly  eirough  as  to  the  fenfe. 


drynefs  a  confiderable  de fed ;   as  it  fatigues    but,  without  any    regard  to  fmoothnefs  of 

found ;  often  without  much  regard  to  com- 
paftnefs  or  elegance.  If  a  metaphor,  or 
any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his 
fatire  more  poignant,  he  would,  perhaps, 
vouchfafe  to  ad<-)pt  it,  when  it  came  in  his 
way ;  but  if  it  tended  only  to  embelliib  ^nd 
iiluftrate,  he  would  ratlier  throw  it  afide. 

*  On  tWs  head,  of  the  General  Charaaers  of  Style,  particularly  the  Plain  and  the  Simple,  and  the 
Characters  of  thofe  Enghih  authors  who  are  clalled  under  them,  in  this,  and  the  following  Ledurc 
ixix)  leveral  ideas  have  been  taken  from  a  manufcript  treatife  on  rhetoric,  part  cf  which  was  (hewn  to 
me,  many  years  ago,  by  the  learned  and  ingen^gus  Author,  Df.  Adjim  Smitji)  an«\  which,  it  is  hoped. 
Will  be  giv€n  by  him  to  the  Public, 

Henecj^ 


attention,  and  conveys  our  fentiments,  with 
difadvantage,  to  the  reader  or  hearer. 

Blair. 
^  1 7.    Ofi  the  Plain  Style. 
A  Plain  Style  rifes  one  degree  above  a 
clry  one.     A  writer  of  tlus  charafter  era- 
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philofophical  treatife,  in  a  Neat  Style,  v/ill, 
be  read  with  pleafure.  Elhir. 

§   19.     On  an  Elegant  Style. 

An  Elegant  Style  is  a  character,  expref- 
fing  a  higher  degree  of  ornament  than  a 
neat  one;  and,  indeed,  is  the  term  ufually 
applied  to  Style,  when  polTeffing  all  the 
virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  of  its  ex- 
ccfles  or  defefts.  From  what  has  been  for- 
merly delivered,  it  will  eafily  be  under- 
ftood,  that  complete  Elegance  implies  great 
perfpicuity  and  propriety ;  purity  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  care  and  dexterity  ia 
their  harmonious  and  happy  arrangemenr. 
It  implies  farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
imagination  fpread  over  Style,  as  far  as  the 
fubjed  admits  it;  and  all  the  illuftratioa 
which  figurative  language  adds,  when  pro- 
perly employed.  In  a  v.-ord,  an"  elegant 
writer  is  one  who  pleafes  the  fancy  and  the 
ear,  while  he  informs  the  underftanding ; 
and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all 
the  beauty  of  exprefiion,  but  not  over-v 
charged  with  any  of  its  mifplaced  finery. 
In  this  clafs,  therefore,  we  place  only  the 
firll  rate  writers  in  the  language;  fuch  as 
Addifon,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Boling- 
broke,  Alterbury,  and  a  few  more;  writers 
who  differ  widely  from  one  another  in  many 
of  the  attributes  of  Style,  but  whom  we 
now  clafs  together,  under  the  denomination 
of  Elegant,  as,  in  the  fcale  of  Ornament, 
pofieOing  nearly  the  fame  place.  Blair, 
§   20.      On  the  Florid  S  T  Y  L  E. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  Style,  are 
too  rich  and  gaudy  in  proportion  to  the 
fubjeft ;  when  they  return  upon  us  too  faft, 
and  ftrike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  luflre, 
or  a  falfe  brilliancy,  this  forms  what  is 
called  a  Florid  Style;  a  term  commonly 
ufed  to  fignify  the  excefs  of  ornament.  Ia. 
a  young  compofer  this  is  very  pardonable. 
Perhaps,  it  is  even  a  promifmg  fymptom, 
in  young  people,  that  their  Style  Ihould  in- 
cline to  the  Florid  and  Luxuriant :  "  Volo 
"  fe  efierat  in  adolefcente  fscunditas." 
fays  Quindtilian,  **  Multum  inde  decoquent 
"  anni,  multum  ratio  limabit,  aliquid  velut 
"  ufu  ipfo  deteretur;  fit  modo  unde  excidi 
"  polfitet  quodexculpi. — Aiideat  hsec  ajtas 
"  plura,  et  invenlat,  et  inventis  gaudeat, 
«'  fint  licet  ilia  non  fatis  interim  ficca  et 
"  fevera.  Facile  remedium  eft  ubertatis : 
<«  fterilia  nuUo  labore  vincuntur  *."  But, 
althouglx 


Hence,  in  his  ferious  pieces,  his  ftyle  often 
borders  upon  the  dry  and  unpleafmg ;  in 
his  humorous  ones,  the  plainnels  of  his 
manner  fets  off  his  wit  to  the  higheft  advan- 
tage. There  is  no  froth  nor  affeilation  in 
it;  it  feems  native  and  unftudied;  and 
while  he  hardly  appears  to  fmil^  himfelf,  he 
makes  his  reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a 
writer  of  fuch  a  genius  as  Dean  Swift,  the 
Plain  Style  was  mod:  admirably  fitted. 
Among  our  philofophical  writers,  Mr. 
Locke  comes  under  this  clafs  ;  perfpicuous 
and  pure,  but  almoil  without  any  ornament 
whatever.  In  works  which  admit,  or  re- 
quire, ever  fo  much  ornament,  there  are 
parts  where  the  plain  manner  ought  to  pre- 
dominate. But  we  muft  remember,  that 
when  this  is  the  charafter  which  a  writer 
affeds  throughout  his  whole  compofition, 
great  weight  of  matter,  and  great  force  of 
ientiment,  are  required,  in  order  to  keep 
tp  the  reader's  attention,  and  prevent  him 
from  becoming  tired  of  the  author.     Blair. 

§   1 8.     On  the  N'eat  Style. 

What  is  called  a  Neat  Style  comes  next 
in  order;  and  here  we  are  got  into  the 
region  of  ornament ;  but  that  ornament  not 
of  the  higheft  or  moft  fparkling  kind.  A 
writer  of  this  charader  fliews,  that  he  does 
not  defpife  the  beauty  of  language.  It  is 
an  objeft  of  his  attention.  But  his  attention 
is  fhewn  in  the  choice  of  his  words,  and  in 
a  graceful  collocation  of  them  ;  ratlier  than 
in  any  high  efforts  of  imagination,  or 
eloquence.  His  fentcnces  are  always  clean, 
and  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  fuperfluous 
words ;  of  a  moderate  length ;  rather  in- 
clining to  brevity,  than  a  fwelling  ttrudure  ; 
clofing  with  propriety ;  without  any  tails, 
or  adjedions  dragging  after  the  proper  clofe. 
His  cadence  is  varied ;  but  not  of  the  ftudied 
mufical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  ufes  any, 
are  fhort  and  corred ;  rather  than  bold  and 
glowing.  Such  a  Style  as  this  may  be  at- 
tained by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers 
of  fancy  or  genius,  by  induftry  merely,  and 
careful  attention  to  the  rules  of  writing; 
and  it  is  a  Style  always  agreeable.  Jt  im- 
prints a  charafter  of  moderate  elevation  on 
our  compofition,  and  carries  a  decent  degree 
of  ornament,  which  is  not  unfuitable  to  any 
fubjeft  whatever.  A  familiar  letter,  or  a 
law  paper,  on  the  drieft  fubjeft,  may  be 
written  with  neatnefs;  and  a  fermonj  or  a 


•  "  In  youth,  I  wiHi  to  fee  luxurlancy  of  fancy  appear.  Much  of  It  wil!  be  dimlninied  by  years  ; 
much  v/i!l  be  correaed  by  ripening  jurlgment ;  fome  of  it,  by  the  mere^ radlce  of  compofition,  will 
iMVfora  away.     Let  ihsrp  bt  only  fuScient  matter,  at  firft,  «ha«  can  bear  fome  pruning  and  loppinj 
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although  the  Florid  Style  may  be  allowed 
to  youth,  in  their  firft  effays,  it  muft  not 
receive  the  fame  indulgence  from  writers  of 
maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  e\peJled,  that 
judgment,  as  it  ripens,  fiiould  chaftea 
imagination,  and  rejed,  as  juvenile,  allfuch 
ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unfuitable  to 
the  fuhjeft,  or  not  conducive  to  illuftrate  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that 
tinCel  fplendour  of  languao^e,  which  fome 
writers  perpetually  afieft.  It  were  well,  if 
this  could  be  afcribed  to  the  real  overflow- 
ing of  a  rich  imagination.  We  fhould  then 
have  fomething  to  amufe  us,  at  leaft,  if  we 
found  little  to  inftrudt  us.  But  the  worlf 
is,  that  with  thofe  frothy  writers,  it  is  a 
luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We 
fee  a  laboured  attempt  to  rife  to  a  fplendour 
of  compofition,  of  which  they  have  formed 
to  themfelves  forae  loofe  idea ;  but  having 
no  ftrength  of  genius  for  attaining  it,  they 
endeavour  to  fupply  the  defeft  by  poetical 
words,  by  cold  exclamations,  by  common- 
place figures,  and  every  thing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  It 
has  efcaped  theie  writers,  that  fobriety  in 
ornament,  is  one  great  fecret  for  rendering 
it  pleafing :  and  that  without  a  foundation 
of  good  fenfe  and  folid  thought,  the  moll 
Florid  Style  is  but  a  childifl^  impofition  on 
the  Public.  The  Public,  however,  are  but 
too  apt  to  be  fo  impofed  on ;  at  leaft,  the 
mob  of  readers ;  who  are  very  ready  to  be 
caught,  at  firft,  with  whatever  is  dazzling 
and  gaud}'. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  refiefts 
more  honour  on  the  religious  turn,  and  good 
difpofitions  of  the  prefent  age,  than  on  the 
public  taite,  that  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations 
have  had  fo  great  a  currency.  The  pious 
and  benevolent  heart,  which  is  always  dif- 
played  in  them,  and  the  lively  fancy  which, 
on  fome  occafions,  appears,  juftly  merited 
applaufe :  but  the  perpetual  glitter  of  ex- 
prcffion,  the  fwoln  imagery,  and  ftrained 
dcfcription  which  abound  in  them,  are 
ornaments  of  a  falfe  kind.  I  would,  there- 
fore, advife  ftudents  of  oratory  to  imitate 
Mr.  Hervey's  piety,  rather  than  his  Style ; 
and,  in  all  compositions  of  a  ferious  kind, 
to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays, 
"  from  founds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the 
**  heart."  Admonitions  of  this  kind  I 
have  already  had  occafion  to  give,  and  may 


hereafter  repeat  them;  as  I  conceive  no- 
thing more  incumbent  on  me,  in  this  courfe 
of  Leftures,  than  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  cautioning  my  readers  againft  the  affcfted 
and  frivolous  ufe  of  ornament ;  and,  inftead 
of  that  flight  and  fuperficial  tafte  in  writ- 
ing, which  I  apprehend  to  be  at  prefent  top 
faihionable,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  my  en- 
deavours can  avail,  a  tafte  for  more  folid 


Style. 


B/a 


§21.      On    the   different    Kinds    o/"   S  i  M- 

P  L  I  C  I  T  Y. 

The  firft  is.  Simplicity  of  Compofition, 
as  oppofed  to  too  great  a  variety  of  parts* 
Horace's  precept  refers  to  this  ; 

Denique  fit  quod  vis  fimplex  duntaxat  et  unum  *. 

This  is  the  fimplicity  of  plan  in  a  tra- 
gedy, as  diftinguilhed  from  double  plots, 
and  crowded  incidents;  the  Simplicity  of 
the  Iliad,  or  yEneid,  in  oppofition  to  the 
digreffions  of  Lucan,  and  the  fcattered  tales 
of  Ariofto  ;  the  Simplicity  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, in  oppofition  to  the  irregular 
variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  fenfe.  Sim- 
plicity is  the  fame  with  Unity. 

The  fecond  fenfe  is.  Simplicity  of 
Thought,  as  oppofed  to  refinement.  Sim- 
ple thoughts  are  what  arife  naturally  ;  what 
the  occafion  or  the  fubjed  fuggeft  unfought ; 
and  what,  when  once  fuggeiied,  are  eafily 
apprehended  by  all.  Refinement  in  writing, 
expreffes  a  lefs  natural  and  obvious  train  of 
thought,  and  which  it  required  a  peculiar 
turn  of  genius  to  piirfue;  within  certain 
bounds  very  beautiful ;  but  when  carried 
too  far,  approaching  to  ijitricacy,  and  hurt- 
ing us  by  the  appearance  of  being  recherche, 
or  far  fought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally 
fay,  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater 
fimplicity,  in  his  turn  of  thought,  than 
Mr.  Cowley :  Cicero's  thoughts  on  moral 
fubjevfls  are  natural ;  Seneca's  too  refined 
and  laboured.  In  thefe  two  fenfes  of  Sira- 
pliciry,  when  it  is  oppofed  either  to  variety 
of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has 
no  proper  relation  to  Style. 

There  is  a  third  fenfe  of  Simplicity,  in 
which  it  has  refpeft  to  Style ;  and  ftands 
oppofed  to  too  much  ornament,  or  pomp 
of  language;  as  when  we  fay,  Mr.  Locke 
is  a  fimple,  Mr.  Hervey  a  florid,  writer; 


"  off.     At  this  time  of  life,  let  genius  be  bold  and  inventive,  and  pride  itfelf  in  its  efforts,  though  thefe 
«  fhould  not,  as  yet,  be  corrtift.     Luxuriancy  can  eafily  be  cur^dj  but  for  barrcnnefs  there  is 
•'  remedy." 

f  "  Then  learn  the  w%nd'ring  humour  to  controul, 
♦»  And  keep  one  equal  teneur  through  the  whole."  rsANCis. 

I  and 
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This  is  the  great  advantage  of  Simplicity  of 
Style,  that,  like  fimplicity  of  manners,  it 
fliows  us  a  man's  fentiments  and  turn  of 
mind  laid  open  without  difguife.  More 
ftudied  and  artificial  manners  of  writing, 
however  beautiful,  have  always  this  difad- 
vantage,  that  they  exhibit  an  author  ia 
form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where  the  fplen- 
dour  of  drefs,  and  the  ceremonial  of  beha- 
viour, conceal  thofe  peculiarities  which  dif- 
tinguifn  one  man  from  another.  'But  read- 
ing an  author  of  Sim.plicity,  is  like  con- 
verfmg  with  a  perfon  of  diftinfiion  at  home, 
and  with  eafe,  where  we  find  natural  man- 
ners, and  a  marked  character.  Ibid, 

§   25.      On  Naivete. 

The  higheft  degree  of  this  Simplicitr, 
is  expreiTed  by  a  French  term  to  which  wc 
have  none  that  fully  anfwers  in  our  lan- 
guage, Ncivuete.  It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a 
prepife  idea  of  the  import  of  this  word. 
It  always  exprefies  a  difcovery  of  charac- 
ter. I  believe  the  beft  account  of  it  is 
given  by  a  French  critic,  M.  Marmontel, 
who  explains  it  thus :  That  fort  of  amiable 
ingenuity,  or  undifguifed  opennefs,  which 
feems  to  give  us  fome  degree  of  fuperiority 
over  the  perfon  who  fhews  it ;  a  certain  in- 
fantine Simplicity,  which  we  love  in  our 
hearts,  but  which  difpla}-s  fome  features  of 
the  character  that  we  think  we  could  have 
art  enough  to  hide  ;  and  which,  therefore, 
always  leads  us  to  fmile  at  the  perfon  who 
difcovers  this  charafter.  La  Fontaine,  in 
his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of 
fuch  Naivete.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
underftood,  as  defcriptive  of  a  particular 
fpecies  only  of  Simplicity.  Blaiu 

§   24.     Ancients  eminent  for  Simplicity, 

With  refpedt  to  Simplicity,  in  general, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  ancient  .■  original 
writers  are  always  the  moft  eminent  for  it. 
This  happens  from  a  plain  reafon,  that  they 
wrote  from  the  diftaies  of  natural  genius, 
and  were  not  formed  upon  tiit;  labours  and 
writings  of  others,  which  is  always  in  ha- 
zard of  producing  affedation.  Hence,  a- 
mong  the  Greek  writers,  we  have  more 
models  of  a  beautiful  Simplicity  than  among 
the  R,oman.  Homer,  rtsiiod,  Anacreon, 
Theocritus,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  are 


"and  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  •*  Jimplex" 
the  "  tenne,'^  or  *'  fubtile  genus  dicendi,"  is 
underftood  by  Cicero  and  Quinftilian.  The 
fimple  ftyle,  in  this  fenfe,  coincides  with 
the  plain  or  the  neat  ftyle,  which  I  before 
mentioned  ;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  far- 
ther illuftration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  fenfe  of  Simplicity, 
;jllfo  refpefting  Style ;  but  not  relpefting 
the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  fo  much 
as  the  eafy  and  natural  manner  in  which 
"Our  language  exprefies  oar  thoughts.  This 
is  quite  different  from  the  former  fenfe  of 
the  word  juft  now  mentioned,  in  which 
Simplicity  was  equivalent  to  Piainnefs  : 
whereas,  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  compatible  with 
the  higheft  ornament.  Homer,  for  inftance, 
pofleftes  this  Simplicity  in  the  greatcft  per- 
feftion  :  and  ■  yet  no  writer  has  more  orna- 
ment and  beaut}'.  This  Simplicity,  which 
is  what,  we  are  nov/  to  confider,  ftands  op- 
pofed,  not  to  ornament,  but  to  affedation  of 
ornament,  or  appearance  of  labour  about  our 
St)'Ie  ;  and  it  is  a  diftinguifning  excellency 
in  writing.  Blair. 

§  22.     Simplicity  appearseafy. 

f  A. writer  of  Simplicity  exprefies  himfelf 
i\xk  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  one  thinks  he 
could  have  written  in  the  fame  way ;  Ho- 
'r^ce  defcribes  it, 

—  ut  fibi  quivis 

Speret  idem,  fudet  muitum,  fruftraque  laboret 
Aufus  idem  *» 

'There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expreffion ; 
it  feems  the  very  language  of  nature ;  you 
fee,  in  the  Style,  not  the  writer  and  his 
labour,  but  the  man,  in  his  ov/n  natural  cha- 

•  rader.  He  may  be  rich  in  his  expreffion  ; 
he  may  be  full  of  .figures,  and  of  fancy; 
but  thefe  flow  from  him  without  effort;  and 

.  he  appears  to  write  in  this  maaner,  not  be- 
caufe  he  has  ftudied  it,  but  becaufe  it  is 
the  manner  of  exprefiion  moft  natural  to 
'him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  aifo, 
is  not  inconfiftent  with  this  character  of 
ftyle,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in  it ;  for 
too  minute  an  attention  to  \^■ords  is  foreign 
to  it ;  Habeat  ille,"  fays  Cicero,  (Urat. 
No.  77.)  "  moUe  qaiddam,  et  quod  indicet 
*'  non  ingratam  negligentiam  hominis,  de 
''  re   magis  quam  de  verbo  laborantis  +." 


*  "  From  well-known  tales  fuch  fiftions  would  I  raife, 
"  As  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  eafe  ; 
"  Yet,  Willie  tliey  ftrive  the  fame  fuccefs  to  gain  ; 

"  Should  find  their  Lboura  and  their  liopes  in  vain.  Francis, 

t  "  Let  this  Style    have  a  certain  fofcnefs  and    eafe,     which    Ihall    charaflerife  a  negligence,    not 
■*'  unpleaflng  in  an  auuior  '.-vho  appear*  to  be  more  felicitous  about  the  thought  than  the  expreffion." 

U  3  all 
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all  diftinguiflied  for  it.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, alfo,  we  have  fome  writers  of  this 
charadler ;  particularly  Terence,  Lucretius, 
Phaedrus,  and  Julius  Caefar.  The  follow- 
ing paflage  of  Terence's  Andria,  is  a  beau- 
titul  initance  .of  Simplicity  of  manner  in 
defcription. 


-Funus  interim 


Procedit-,  fequimur  ;  ad  fepulchrum  venimus  ; 
In  igne.-n  impofita  eft  ;  fletur ;  interea  haec  foror 
Quam  dixi,  ad  fiammam  accedit  imprudentius 
Satis  cum  periculo.     Ibi  turn   exaniniatus  Pam- 

phllus 
Bene  diffimulatum  amorem,  &  celatum  indicatj 
Occurrit  prsceps,  mulieruro  ab  igne  retrahit, 
iVlea  Glycerium,  inqult,  quid  agis  ?  Cur  te  is  per- 

ditum  ? 
Turn  ilia,  ut  confuetum  facile  amorem  cerneres, 
Rejecit  fe  in  eum,  flens  quam  familiariter  *. 

Act.  S,  c.  i. 

All  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy 
and  elegant :  and  convey  a  moft  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  fcene  defcribed :  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  Style  appears  wholly  artlefs 
and  unlaboured.  Let  us  next  confider  fome 
Englifh  waiters,  who  come  under  this  clafs, 

§  Z<,     Simflicitj   the  CharaBerifk  ofXii' 
Lotson'j  Style. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Arch- 
bifhop  Tillotfon's  manner.  Tillotfon  has 
long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer, 
end  a  model  for  preaching.  But  his  elo- 
quence, if  we  can  call  it  fuch,  has  been  of- 
ten mifunderftood.  For  if  we  include  in 
the  idea  of  eloquence,  vehemence  and 
ilrength,  pidurefque  defcription,  glowing 
figures,  or  cor  reft  arrangement  of  fenten- 
ces,  in  all  tbefe  parts  of  oratory  the  Arch- 
bifhop  is  exceedingly  deficient.  His  Style 
is  always  pure,  indeed,  and  perfpicuous, 
but  carelefs  and  remifs,  too  often  feeble  and 
Jan|uid ;  little  beauty  in  the  conftruction 
<^  his  fentences,  which  are  frequently  fuf- 


fercd  to  drag  unharmonioufly ;  fcldom  anf 
attempt  towards  ftrength  or  fublimity.  But, 
notwithftanding  theie  defefts,  fuch  a  con- 
ftant  vein  of  good  fenfe  and  piety  runs 
through  his  works,  fuch  an  earneft  and  fe- 
rious  manner,  and  fo  much  ufeful  inftruc- 
tion,  conveyed  in  a  Style  fo  pure,  natural, 
and  unaffecied,  as  will  juftly  recommend 
him  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the  Englilh 
language  remains  j  not,  indeed,  as  a  mo- 
del of  the  higheft  eloquence,  but  as  a  fim- 
ple  and  amiable  writer,  whofe  manner  is 
ftrongly  expreffive  of  great  goodnefs  and 
worth,  I  obferved  before,  that  Simplicity 
of  manner  may  be  confiitent  with  fome  de- 
gree of  negligence  in  Style  ;  and  it  is  only 
the  beauty  of  that  Simplicity  which  makes 
the  negligence  of  fuch  writers  feem  graceful. 
But,  as  appears  in  the  Archbilhop,  neg- 
ligence, may  fometimes  be  carried  fo  far  as 
to  impair  the  beauty  of  Simplicity,  and 
make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  languid  man- 
ner. Ihid. 

§  26.     Smplidty  0/  Sir  WiiLl AM    TeM- 
FL&'s  Style, 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remark- 
able writer  in  the  Style  of  Simplicity.  In 
point  of  ornament  and  correftnefe,  he  rifcs 
a  degree  above  Tillotfon ;  though,  for  cor- 
rect Dcfs,  he  is  not  in  the  highett  rank.  All  I 
is  eafy  and  flowing  in  him ;  he  is  exceed- 
ingly harmonious;  fraoothnefs,  and  what 
may  be  called  amacnity,  are  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  charafters  of  his  manner;  relaxing, 
fometimes,  as  fuch  a  manner  will  naturally 
do,  into  a  prolix  and  remifs  Style.  No 
writer  whatever  has  ftamped  upon  his  Style 
a  more  lively  imprefiion  of  his  own  charac- 
ter. In  reading  his  works,  we  feem  en- 
gaged in  converfation  with  him,  we  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  him ;  not 
merely  ag  an  author,  but  as  a  man ;  and 
contract  a  friendfhip  for  him.  He  may  be 
claiied  as  (landing  in  the  middle,  between 
a  negligent  Simplicity,  and  the  higheft  d»- 


*  *«  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds  ;  we  follow  j 
"  Come  to  the  k-pulchre  :  the  body's  plac'd 
♦»  Upon  the  pile  ;  lamented  j  whereupon 
"  This  fifter  I  was  fpeaking  of,  all  wild, 
**  Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 
«'  There  !  there  !  the  frighted  Pamphilus  betray* 
♦*  His  well-diflembled  and  long-hidden  iove ; 
*•  Runs  up,  and  takes  her  round  the  waift,  and  crieSj 
*'  Oh  !  my  Glycerium  !  what  is  it  you  do  ? 
«'  Why,  why  endeavour  to  deflroy  ycurfelf  ? 
*•  Then  fhe,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  you  thence 
«'  Might  eafily  perceive  their  long,  long  love, 
**  Threw  hcrfelf  back  into  his  arms,  and  wrpE4 
♦*  Oh!  how  f^miiiarly  I" 
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gree  of  Ornament  which  this  charader  of  J^ftre.     So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  Sim 
btyle  admits.  Blair,        pHcity  in  an  author   of  real  genius,  that  i 

§^1 


Simplicity  of  Mr,    Add  ISO  nV 
Stjle. 

I  Of  the  latter  of  thefe,  the  higheft,  moft 
i  correft,  and  ornamented  degree  of  the  fim- 
I  pie  manner,  Mr.  Addifon  is  beyond  doubt, 
I  in  the  Englilh  language,  the  moft  perfcft 
I  example:  and  therefore,  though  not  with- 
j  out  fome  fauks,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
fafeft  model  for  imitation,  atkl  the  freeft 
;  from  confidcrable  defefts,  which  the  lan- 
'  guage  aftbrds.  Perfpicuous  and  pure  he 
IS  in  the  higheft  degree ;  his  precifion,  in- 
deed, not  very  great;  yet  nearly  as  great 
as  the  fubjects  whii:h  he  treats  of  require  ; 
the  conftruclion  of  his  fentences  eafy,  agree- 
able, and  commonly  very  nmfical ;  carry- 
ing a  charafter  of  fmoothnefs,  more  than 
of  ftrength.  In  figurative  language  he  is 
rich,  particularly  in  fimllics  and  meta- 
phors ;  wliich  are  fo  employed,  as  to  ren- 
der his  Style  fplendid  without  being  gau- 
dy. Th-ere  is  not  the  leaft  affediition  in  his 
manner  ;  we  fee  no  marks  of  labour ;  no- 
thing forced  or  conftrained ;  but  great  ele- 
gance joined  with  great  eafe  and  fimplicity. 
He  is,  in  particular,  diftinguifhed  by  a^ 
character  of  modefty  and  of  politenefs, 
Tvhich  appears  in  all  his  writings.  No  au- 
thor has  a  more  popular  and  infmuating 
manner ;  and  the  great  regtird  which  he 
every  where  fhews  ^or  virtue  and  religion, 
recommends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in 
any  thing,  it  is  in  want  of  ftrength,  and 
precifion,  which  renders  his  manner,  though 
perfectly  fuited  to  fuch  effays  as  he  writes 
in  the  Speftator,  not  altogether  a  proper 
model  for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  ela- 
borate kinds  of  compofition.  Though  the 
public  have  ever  done  much  juftice  to  his 
merit,  yet  the  nature  of  his  merit  has  not 
always  been  feen  in  its  true  light :  for, 
-though  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly 
bears  a  higher  rank  among  the  profe  writers, 
than  he  is  intitled  to  among  the  poets; 
and,  iii  profe,  his  humour  is  of  a  much 
higher  and  more  original  ftrain  than  his 
philofophy.  The  character  of  Sir  Roger 
tie  Coverley  difcovers  more  genius  than  the 
critique  on  Milton.  Ibid, 

§  2  8,     Simplicity  of  Style  never  nvearies. 

Such  authors  as  thofe,  whofe  charaders 
I  have  been  giving,  one  never  tires  of  read- 
ing. There  is  nothing  in  their  manner 
that  ftrains  or  fatigues  our  thoughts :  we  are 
pleafed,    without    being   daziilcd   by  their 


plicity  in  an  author  of  real  genius,  that  it 
atones  for  many  defefts,  and  reconciles  us 
to  many  a  carelefs  expreffion.  Hence,  in 
all  the  moft  excellent  authors,  both  in  profe 
and  verfc,  the  fimple  and  natural  manner 
may  be  always  remarked  ;  although,  other 
beauties  being  predominant,  this  torms  not 
tlieir  peculiar  and  diftioguilliing  chara<fler. 
Thus  Milton  is  fimple  in  the  midft  of  all  his 
grandeur ;  and  Demofthcnes  in  the  midft  of 
all  his  vehemence.  To  grave  and  folemn 
writings.  Simplicity  of  manner  adds  the 
more  venerable  air.  Accordingly,  this  has 
often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  cha- 
rader  throughout  all  the  facred  Scriptures : 
and  indeed  no  other  charader  of  Style,  was 
fo  much  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  infpiration. 

Ibid, 

§    29.    .,£W  Shaftsbury    deficient   in 
Simplicity  of  Style, 

Of  authors  whc,  notwithftanding  many 
excellencies,  have  rendered  their  Style  moch 
lefs  beautiful  by  waat  oi  Simplicity,  I  can- 
not give  a  more  remarkable  example  than 
Lord  Shaftlbury.  This  is  an  author  oa 
whom  I  have  made  obfervations  feveral  times 
before  ;  and  fhall  now  take  leave  of  him, 
with  giving  his  general  charafter  under  this 
head.  Confiderable  merit,  doubtlefs,  he 
has.  His  works  might  be  read  with  profit 
for  the  moral  philofophy  which  they  con* 
tain,  had  he  not  filled  them  with  fo  many 
oblique  and  invidio'Js  infiuuations  againil 
the  Chriftian  Religion;  thrown  out,  too, 
with  fo  much  fploen  and  fatire,  as  do  no 
honour  to  his  memory,  either  as  an  author 
or  a  man.  His  language  has  many  beauties. 
It  is  firm  and  fupported  in  an  uncommon 
degree:  it  is  rich  and  mulical.  No  Knglilh 
author,  as  I  formerly  (hewed,  has  attended 
fo  much  to  the  regular  conftrucHon  of  his 
fentences,  both  with  refpetit  to  propriety, 
and  with  refpeft  to  cadence.  All  this  wives 
fo  much  elegance  and  pomp  to  his  language, 
that  there  is  no  wonder  it  ihould  have  been 
fometimes  highly  admired.  It  is  greatly 
hurt,  however,  by  perpetual  ftifFnefs  and 
aifeftation.  This  is  its  capital  fault.  His 
lordftiip  can  exprefs  nothing  with  Simplicity. 
He  feems  to  have  confidered  it  as  vulgar, 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality, 
to  fpeak  like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever 
in  buflcins ;  full  of  circum,locutions  and  arti- 
ficial elegance.  In  every  fenten:e,  we  fee 
the  marks  of  labour  and  art ;  nothing  of  that 
eafe  which  expreffes  a  fentiment  coming^ 
natural    and    warm    from  the   heart.     Of 
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manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament ;  it 
heightens  every  other  beauty  ;  it  is  the  drefs 
of  nature,  without  which  all  beauties  are 
imperfedt.  But  if  mere  unaffeftednefs  were 
What  is    fufficient  to  conftitute  the  beauty  of  Style, 


figures  and  ornament  of  every  kind  he  is  cafe,  the  fimplicity  or  unaffetJlednefs  of  his 
exceedingly  fond;  fometimes  happy  in 
them ;  but  his  fondnefs  for  them  is  too  vi- 
fible ;  and  having  once  laid  hold  of  fome 
metaphor  or  allufion  that  pleafed  Mm,  he 
knows  not  how  to  part  with  it. 

moft  wonderful,  he  was  a  profeffed  admirer  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers  might  often 

of  Simplicity  ;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.     And  accordingly 

ancients,    and  cenfuring  the    moderns  for  we  frequently  meet  with  pretended  critics, 

the  want  of  it ;  though   ha  departs  from  it  who  extol  the  duUeft  writers  on  account  of 

himfelfas   far  as  any  one  modern  whatever,  what  they  call  the  "  Chafte  Simplicity  of 

Lord  Shaftlbury  poffeffed  delicacy  and  re-  their  manner ;"    which,    in   truth,    is    ho 

finement  of  tafte,  to  a  degree  that  we  may  other  than  the  abfence  of  every  ornament, 

call  excefTne  and  fickly  ;  but  he  had  little  through  the  mere  want  of  genius  and  imagi- 

warmth  of  paflion ;  few  ftrong  or  vigorous  nation.      We    muft  diftinguifh,    therefore, 

feelings ;  and  the  coldnefs  of  his  charafter  between  that  Simplicity  which  accompanies 

led  him  to  that  artificial  and  ftately  manner  •  true  genius,  and  which  is  perfedly  compa- 

which  appears  in   his   writings.      He  was  tible  with  every  proper  ornament  of  Style ; 


fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery  ; 
but  he  is  far  from  being  happy  in  it.  He 
attempts  it  often,  but  always  awkwardly  ;  he 
is  ftifF,  even  in  his  pleafantry ;  and  laughs 
in  form,  like  an  author 
man  *. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given 
of  Lord  Shaftfhury's  manner,  it  may  eafily 
be  im.agined,  that  he  would  miflead  many 
who  blindly  admired  him.  Nothing  is 
more  dangerous   to  the  tribe  of  imitators,  ^  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Vehement. 


and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  carelefs 
and  flovenly  manner.  Indeed  the  dillinc- 
tion  is  eafily  made  from  the  effedt  produced. 
The  one  never  fails  to  intereft  the  reader  j 
and  not  like  a    the  other  is  infipid  and  tirefome.       Blair, 

§  30.   Cn  the  'vehement  Stjle. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner 
or  charader  of  Style,  different  from  any 
that  I  haA^e  ytt  fpoken  of ;  which  may  be 


than  an  author,  who  with  many  impofm 
beauties,  has  alfo  fome  very  confiderable 
blem.ifhes.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  Mr. 
Blackwall  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Homer,  the  Letters  on  Mythology, 
and  the  Court  of  Auguftus;  a  writer  of 
confiderable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity  alfo; 


This  always  implies  ftrength ;  and  is  not, 
by  any  means,  inconfiflent  with  Simplicity  : 
but,  in  its  predominant  charader,  is  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  either  the  ftrong  or  the 
fimple  manner.  It  has  a  peculiar  ardour ; 
it  is  a  glowing  Style;  the  language  of  a 
man,   whofe    imagination  and  paflions  are 


but  infeded  with  an  extravagant  love  of  an    heated,    and   ftrongly  afFeded  by  what  he 
artificial  Style,  and   of  that   parade  of  Ian-    writes ;  who  is  therefore  negligent  of  leffer 


guage  which  diftinguifhes  the  Shaftlburean 
manner. 

Having  now  faid  ^o  miuch  to  recommend 
Simplicity,  or  the  eafy  and  natural  manner 
of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  de. 


graces,  but  pours  himfelf  forth  with  the 
rapidity  and  fulnefs  of  a  torrent.  It  belongs 
to  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory;  and  indeed 
is  rather  expeded  from  a  m.an,  who  is  fpeak- 
ing,  than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his 


feds  of  an  oppofite  manner ;    in  order  to    clofet.     The  orations   of  Demofthenes  fur- 


prevent  miftakes  on  this  fubjed,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  me  to  obferve,  that  it  is  very 
polTible  for  an  author  to  write  fimply,  and 
yet  not  beautifully.  One  may  be  free  from 
afFedation,  and  not  have  merit.  The  beau- 
tiful SimpHcity  fuppofes  an  author  to  pof- 
fefs  real  genius  ; '  to  write  with  folidity,  pu- 
rity, and  livelinefs  of  imagination.     Iii  this 


nilh  the  full  and  perfed  example  of    this 
fpecies  of  Style.  Blair. 

^31.  Lord  BoLiNGBROKE   excelled  in  the 
Vehement  Style. 
Among  Engliih  writers,  the  one  who  has. 
moft  of  this  charader,  though  mixed,  in- 
deed, with  feveral  defeds,  is  Lord  Bolingr 


*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unworthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  the  firft  edition  of  his  Enquiry  Into 
Virtue  was  publifhed,  furreptiticuOy  I  believe,  in  a  feparate  form,  in  the  year  1699  ;  and  is  fometimes 
to  be  met  with  •.  by  comparmt-  which  with  the  correfted  edition  of  the  fame  treatife,  as  it  new  Itand* 
among  his  works,  we  fee  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  u.iful  examples,  that  I  know,  of  what  is  called 
LimaLMr;  the  art  of  policing  language,  breaking  long  fentences,  and  working  up  an  impeifedl 
draught  into  a  highly  fin.lhed  performance. 

broke 
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broke.  Bollngbroke  was  formed  b)'-  nature 
to  be  a  faftious  leader  ;  the  demagogue  of  a 
popular  aflembly.  Accordingly,  the  Style 
that  runs  through  all  his  political  writings, 
is  that  of  one  declaiming  with  heat,  rather 
than  writing  with  deliberation.  He  abounds 
in  rhetorical  figures ;  and  pours  himfelf 
forth  with  great  impetuofity.  He  is  co- 
pious to  a  fault ;  places  the  fame  thought 
before  us  in  many  different  views ;  but  ge- 
nerally with  life  and  ardour.  He  is  bold, 
rather  than  corred;  a  torrent  that  flows 
ftrong,  but  often  muddy.  His  fentences 
are  varied  as  to  length  and  fhortnefs ;  in- 
clining, however,  moll  to  long  periods, 
fometimes  including  parenthefes,  and  fre- 
quently crov/ding  and  heaping  a  multitude 
of  things  upon  one  another,  as  naturally 
happens  in  the  warmth  of  fpeaking.  In  the 
choice  of  his  words,  there  is  great  felicity 
and  precifion.  In  exad;  conftruftion  of  fen- 
tences, he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftf- 
bury;  but  greatly  fuperior  to  him  in  life 
and  eafe.  Upon  the  whole,  his  merit,  as 
a  writer,  would  have  been  very  confiderable, 
if  his  matter  had  equalled  his  Style.  But 
whilft  we  find  many  things  to  commend  in 
the  latter,  in  the  former,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, we  can  hardly  find  any  thing  to 
commend.  In  his  reafonings,  for  the  moft 
part,  he  is  flimfy  and  falfe  ;  in  his  political 
writings,  fadious :  in  what  he  calls  his 
philofophical  qjies,  irreligious  and  fophif- 
tical  in  the  higheft  degree.  Ibid. 

^32.    Dirediom  for  forming  a  '^TYh'E. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpofe,  that  I 
conclude  thefe  differtations  upon  Style  with 
a  few  diredions  concerning  the  proper  me- 
thod of  attaining  a  good  Style  in  general ; 
leaving  the  particular  charafter  of  that 
Style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  fubjed  on 
which  we  write,  or  prompted  by  the  bent 
of  genius. 

The  firft  direftion  which  I  give  for  this 
purpofe,  is,  to  ftudy  clear  ideas  on  the  fub- 
jeft  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or 
fpeak.  This  is  a  direflion  which  may  at 
firft  appear  to  have  fmail  relation  to  Style. 
Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely 
clofe.  The  foundation  of  all  good  Style,  is 
good  fenfe,  accompanied  with  a  lively  ima- 
gination.    The  Style   and   thoughts   of  a 


writer  are  fo  intimately  conneded,  that,  as 
I  have  feveral  times  hinted,  it  is  frequently 
hard  to  diftinguiib  them.  Wherever  the 
impreffions  of  things  upon  our  minds  are 
faint  and  indiftind,  or  perplexed  and  con- 
fufed,  our  Style  in  treating  of  fuch  things 
will  infallibly  be  fo  too.  Whereas,  what 
we  conceive  clearly  and  feel,  ftrongly,  we 
will  naturally  exprefs  with  clearneis  and 
with  ftrength.  This,  then,  we  may  be 
aflured,  is  a  capital  rule  as  to  Style,  to 
think  clofely  of  the  fubjed,  till  we  have 
attained  a  full  and  diftinft  view  of  the 
matter  which  we  are  to  clothe  in  words, 
till  we  become  warm  and  interefted  in  it ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  (hall  we  find  expref- 
fion  begin  to  flow.  Generally  fpeaking, 
the  bell  and  moft  proper  expreffions,  are 
thofe  which  a  clear  v'ltw  of  the  fubjed  fug- 
gefts,  without  much  labour  or  enquiry  after 
them.  This  is  Qn.indiliau's  obfervation. 
Lib.  viii.  c.  i.  «*  i^lerumque  optim.a  verba 
"  rebus  coha^rent,  et  cernuntur  fuo  lumine. 
'*  At  nos  quserimus  ilia,  tanquam  lateant 
"  femper,  feque  fubducant.  Ita  nunquam 
"  putamus  circa  id  effe  de  quo  dicendum  eft  : 
"  fed  ex  aliis  locis  petimus,  et  inventis  vim 
"  afferimus*."  Ibid. 

§33.  PraSice  neceffhrj  for  forming  a  S  T  y  L  E, 
In  the  fecond  place,  in  order  to  form  a 
good  Style,  the  frequent  pradice  of  com- 
pofing  is  indifpenfably  neceflTary.  Many- 
rules  concerning  Style  I  have  delivered; 
but  no  rules  will  anfwer  the  end  without 
exercife  and  habit.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is 
not  every  fort  of  compofing  that  will  im- 
prove Style.  This  is  fo  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  that  by  frequent  carelefs  and  hafty 
compofition,  we  Ihall  acquire  certainly  a 
very  bad  Style ;  we  Ihall  have  more  trouble 
afterwards  in  unlearning  faults,  and  cor- 
reding  negligences,  than  if  we  had  not 
been  accullomed  to  compofition  at  all.  In 
the  beginning,  therefore,  we  ought  to  write 
flowly,  and  with  much  care.  Let  the  faci- 
lity and  fpeed  of  writing,  be  the  fruit  of 
longer  pradice.  "  Moram  et  folicitudi- 
"  nem,"  fays  Quindilian  with  the  greateft 
rcafon,  L.  x.  c.  3.  ♦«  initiis  impero.  Nam 
"  primum  hoc  conftituendum  hoc  obtinen- 
"  dum  cil,  ut  quam  optime  fcribamus.  Cele- 
"  ritatem  dabit  confaetudo.     Paulatim  res 


*  "  The  moft  proper  words  for  the  moft  part  adhere  to  the  thoughts  which  are  to  be  exprefled  by 
♦«  them,  and  may  be  difcovered  as  by  their  own  light.  But  we  hunt  after  them,  as  if  they  were  hidden, 
•'  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  corner.  Hence,  inftead  of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie  near  the  fubjedi,  we 
♦'  go  in  queft  of  them  to  feme  other  quarter,  and  endeavour  to  give  force  to  the  expreffions  we  have 
f*  fo'jnd  out." 

facilius 
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*'  facilius  fe  ofiendent,  verba  refpondebunt.  Style  of  the  beft  authors.     This  is  requifite, 

•*  compofitio  fequetur,  cunda  denique,   ut  both  in  order  to  form  a  juft  tafte  in  Style, 

*'  in  familia  bene  inllituta,  in  officio  erunt.  and  to  fupply  us  with  a  full  (lock  of  words 

*'  Summa  haec  eft  rei :  cito  fcribcndo  non  on  every  fubjedl.     In  reading  authors  with 

*'  fit   ut   bene    fcribatur;  bene   fcribendo,  a  view  to  Style,  attention  fhould  be  given 

**  fit  ut  cito  *."  jBiair,  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  diiferent  man- 

§cr  •  r^         I    y-^xr^Brvc  /o  ners;  and    in   this   and  former  Leftures  I 

24.     Too  anxious  a  Cart  aboai  wokds  to  i„  1  ,        j-        ,,  ^         1     l- 

•'^  ,      rvoided  endeavoured  to  fugged  feveral  things 

that  may  be  ufeful  in  this  view.     I  know  no 

We  muft  obferve,  however,  that   there  exercife  that  will  be  found  more  ufeful  for 

may  be  an  extreme  in  too  great  and  anxious  acquiring  a  proper  Style,  than  to  tranflatc 

a  care  about  Words.     We  muft  not  retard  fome  paflage  from  an  eminent  Englifh  au- 

the  courfe  of  thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  thor,  into  our  own  words.     What  1  mean 

imagination,  by  paufmg  too  long  on  every  is,  to  take,  for  inftance,  fome  page  of  one 

word   we   employ.     There   is,  on  certain  of  Mr.  Addifon's  Speftators,  and  read  it 

occafions,    a   glow   of  compofition    which  carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we 

fhould   be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  exprefs  have  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  thoughts  con- 

ourfelves  happily,  though  at  the  expence  of  tained  in  it;  then  to  lay  afide  the  book  ;  to 

allowing   fome  inadvertencies  to  pafs.     A  attempt  to  write  out  the  pjillage  from  me- 

raore  fevere  examination  of  thefe  muft'  be  mory,  in  the  beft  v<:i^.y  we  can  :  and  having 

left  to  be  the  work  of  correlation.     For  if  done  fo,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  com-  . 

the  practice  of  compofiticn  be  ufeful,  the  pare  what  we  have  written  with  the  ftyle  of 

laborious  work   of  correflin>  is  no  lefs  fo ;  the   author.      Such    an   exercife    will,    by 

it  is  indeed  abfolutely  neceffary  to  our  reap-  comparifon,  (hew  us  where  the  defers  of 

g  any  benefit  from  the  habit  of  compo-  our  Style  lie ;  w  ill  lead  us  to  the  proper  at- 


jn. 


fition.     What  we  have  written  fhould  be  tentions  for  rettifying  them  ;  and,   among 

laid  by  for  fome  little  time,  till  the  ardour  the  different  ways  in  which  the  fame  thought 

of  compolition  be  paft,  till  the  fondnefs  for  may  be  exprelTed,  will  make  us  perceive 

X)i\i:i  expreffions  we  have  ufed  be  worn  off,  that  which  is  the  raoft  beautiful.  Blair. 
and  the  cxpreifions  themfelves  be  forgotten;  ^  g^  ^/.;^.//,  hnitation  to  he  avoided. 
and  then  reviewmg  our  work  with  a  cool 

and  critical  eye,  as  if  it  were  the  perform-        In  the  fourth  place,  I  muft  caution,  at 

ance  of  another,  we  (hall  difcern  many  im-  the  fame  time,  againft  a  fer^ale  imitation  of,; 

perfections  which  at  lirft  efcaped  us.     Then  any  one  author  whatever,     lliis  is  always  ; 

is  the  feafon  for  pruning  redundancies  ;  for  dangerous.     It  hampers  genius ;  it  is  likely  ■ 

V  eighing  the  arrangement  of  fentences ;  for  to  produce  a  ftiff  manner  ;  and  thofe  who  • 

?lttending  to  the  junfture  and  conneding  arc  given  to  clofe  imitation,  generally  imi- 

particles ;  and  bringing  Style  into  a  regular,  tate  an  author's  faults  as  well  as  his  beauties.  ; 

correa,  and  fupport'ed  form.     This  «'  Limce  No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer,  or 

♦*  Labor"  mull  be  fubmitted  to  by  all  who  fpeaker,  who  has  not  fome  degree  of  con- 

V'ould   communicate    their   thoughts   with  fidence   to   follow   his   own    genius.      Wc 

proper  advantage  to  others ;  and  fome  prac-  ought  to  beware,  in  particular,  of  adopting 

tice  in  it  will  foon  (harpen  their  eye  to  the  any  author's  noted  phrafes,  or  tranfcnbmg 

moftneceffary  objefts  of  attention,  and  render  paiTages  from  him.     Such  a  habit  will  prove 

it  a  much  more  eafv  and  prafticable  work  iatal  to  all  genuine  compofition.     Infinitely 

than  might  at  firft  be  imagined.  Ibid,  better  it  is  to  have  fomething  that  is  our 

'      ,  1    T    I  a  J    h  own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to 

§  35.    An  Acquaintance  with  the  befl  Authors  afi^^t  to  ftiine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  which 

necefaty  to  the  Formation  of  a  hTYhZ.  ^^^W^  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^^3^,   ^j^^  ^tj^^   poverty  of 

In  the  third  place,  with  refpeft  to  the  our  genius.     Op  thefe  heads  of  compofmg, 

affiftance  that  is  to  be  gained  from  the  wri-  corretling,  reading,  and  imitating,  I  advife 

tings  of  others,  it  is  obvious  that  we  ought  every  ftudent  of  oratory  to  confult  what 

to  render  ourfelves  well  acquainted  with  the  Quindilian  hass  4elivered  in  the  Tenth  Book 

*  "  I  enioin  that  fuchas  are  beginmngthe  praftice  of  compofition,  write  flowly,  and  with  anxious 
•*  deliberation.  Their  grtat  objcfi:  at  firft  (h  uld  be,  to  write  as  vyiell  as  poflible  ;  pra£tice  will  enable 
«'  them  to  write  fpeedily.  By  degrees  matter  will  offer  itfelf  ftill  more  reidily  ;  words  will  be  at  hand  ; 
*'  compolition  \v,!l  flow;  cvtry  chine;,  as  in  the  arratigeinent  of  a  w^U-ordered  family,  will  preant 
«'  itfelf  in  its  proper  place.  The  fum  of  the  whole  is  th.s  :  by  hafty  compofition,  wc  fnali  never  ac- 
«'  quire  the  ari  of  co.Tipo/.ng  well;  by  writing  well,  we  fiii;!!  coir.t  to  v/rite  Sptsdily." 
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of  his  Inftitutions,  where  he  will  find  a  va- 
riety of  excellent  obfervations  and  diredion?, 
that  well  deferve  attention.  Blair. 

^  37.  StYLB  muji  be  adapted  to  the  SuhjeSl. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious  but 
material  rule,  with  refped  to  Style,  that 
we  always  ftudy  to  adapt  it  to  the  fubjeft, 
and  alfo  to  the  capacity  of  our  hearers,  if 
we  are  to  fpeak  in  public.  Nothing  merits 
the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is 
not  fuited  to  the  occafion,.  and  to  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  it  is  addrefled.  It  is  to  the 
Jaft  decree  awkward  and  abfurd,  to  attempt 
a  poetical  fiorid  Style,  on  occafions  when 
it  fhould  be  our  bufinefs  only  to  argue  and 
reafon  j  or  to  fpeak  with  elaborate  pomp  of 
exprelTion,  before  perfons  who  comprehend 
nothing  of  it,  and  who  can  only  ftare  at  our 
unfeafonable  magnificence.  Thefe  are  de- 
feds  not  fo  much  in  point  of  Style,  as, 
what  is  mqch  worfe,  in  point  of  common 
fenfe,  When  we  begin  to  write  or  fpeak, 
we  ought  previoufly  to  fix  in  our  minds  a 
clear  conception  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at ; 
to  keep  this  fteadily  in  our  view,  and  to 
fuit  our  Style  to  it.  If  we  do  not  facrifice 
to  this  great  objedl  every  ill-timed  ornament 
that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  are  unpar- 
donable ;  and  though  children  and  fools 
may  admire,  men  of  fenfe  will  laugh  at  us 
^nd  our  Style.  Ihid^ 

^38.     Attention  to  Style  m:iji  not  dutra^l 
from  Attention  /<?  Thought. 

In  the  laft  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the 
fubjed  without  this  admonition,  that,  in 
any  cafe,  and  on  any  occafion,  attention  to 
Style  muft  not  engrofs  us  fo  much,  as  to 
detrafl  from  a  higher  degree  of  attention  to 
the  Thoughts.  '♦  Curam  verborum,"  fays 
the  great  Roman  Critic,  "  rerum  volo  effe 
•'  folicitudinera*."  A  direction  the  more 
neceffary,  as  the  prefent  tafte  of  the  age,  in 
writing,  feerns  to  lean  more  to  Style  than 
to  Thought,  It  is  much  eafier  to  drefs  up 
trivial  and  common  fentiments  with  fome 
beauty  of  expreffion,  than  to  afford  a  fund 
of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  ufeful  thoughts. 
The  latter  requires  true  genius ;  the  former 
may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help 
of  very  fuperficial  parts.  Hence,  we  find 
fo  many  writers  frivoloufly  rich  in  Style, 
but  wretchedly  poor  in   fentiment.     The 


public  ear  is  now  fo  much  accuftomed  to  a 
corred  and  ornamented  Style,  that  00  wri- 
ter can,  with  fafety,  negkft  the  ftudy  of  if. 
But  he  is  a  contemptibl.  one,  who  does  not 
look  to  fomething  beyond  it  j  who  does  not 
lay  the  chief  ftreis  upon  his  matter,  and  em- 
ploy fuch  ornaments  of  Style  to  recommend 
it,  as  are  manly,  not  toppi(h.  "  Majore 
•*  animo,"  fays  the  writer  whom  I  have  f» 
often  quoted,  •*  aggredienda  eft  eloquentia  ; 
**  qujE  fi  toto  corpore  valet,  ungues  polire 
*'  et  capillum  componere,  non  exiltimabit 
**  ad  curam  fuam  pertinere.  Ornatus  et 
"  virilis  et  fortis  et  fandus  fit ;  nee  efFe- 
"  minatam  levitatem  et  fuco  ementitum  co- 
"  loremamet;  fanguineetviribusniteat+,'* 
Blair. 

§  29.     Of  the    Rife   of  Poetry  among    the 
Romans. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
ftate,  were  entirely  rude  and  unpolilhed. 
They  cam.e  from  fhepherds  ;  they  were  in- 
oreafed  from  the  refufe  of  the  nations  around 
them  J  and  their  manners  agreed  with  their 
original,  As  they  lived  wholly  on  tilling 
their  ground  at  home,  or  on  plunder  from 
their  neighbours,  war  was  their  bufinefs, 
and  agriculture  the  chief  art  they  followed. 
Long  after  this,  when  they  had  fpread  their 
conquefts  over  a  great  part  of  Italy,  and 
began  to  make  a  confiderahle  figure  in  the 
world,— -eveni  their  great  men  retained  a 
roughnefs,  which  they  raifed  into  a  virtue, 
by  calling  it  Roman  Spirit ;  and  ^vhich 
might  often  much  better  have  been  called 
Roman  Barbarity.  It  feems  to  me,  that 
there  was  more  of  aufterity  than  juftice,  and 
more  of  infolence  than  courage,  in  fome  of 
their  moft  celebrated  aftions.  However  that 
be,  this  is  certain,  that  they  were  at  firft  a 
nation  of  foldiers  and  hufbandmen  :  rough- 
nefs was  long  an  applauded  charafter  among 
them  ;  and  a  fort  of  rufticity  reigned,  even 
in  their  fenate-houfe. 

In  a  nation  originally  of  fuch  a  temper  as 
this,  taken  up  almoft  always  in  extending 
their  territories,  very  often  in  fettling  the 
balance  of  power  among  themfehes,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  both  thefe  at  the  famei 
time,  it  was  long  before  the  politer  artij 
made  any  appearance  ;  and  very  long  before^ 
they  took  root  or  flourilhed  to  any  degree. 
Poetry  was  the  firft  that  did  fo  j  but  fuch  a 


*  "  To  your  expreffion  be  attentive ;  but  about  your  matter  be  folicitous." 

t  "  A  higher  fpirit  ought  to  animate  thofe  who  ftudy  eloquence.  They  ought  to  confult  the  healtfc 
<'  and  foundnefs  of  tV  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  their  attention  to  fuch  trifling  objefls  as  paring 
•'  the  nails,  and  drefling  the  hair.  Let  ornament  be  manly  and  chafte  ;  without  effeminate  gaiety,  or 
f  artificial  colci,»ring,  let  it  fhine  with  the  glow  ot  health  and  ftrcngth," 

jjoetry 
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poetry,  as  one  might  expe(?l  among  a  war- 
like, bufied,  unpolifhed  people. 

Not  to  enquire  about  the  fongs  of  tri- 
umph, mentioned  even  in  Romulus's  time, 
there  was  certainly  fomething  of  poetry 
among  them  in  the  next  reign  under  Numa  : 
a  prince,  who  pretended  to  converfe  with 
the  Mufes,  as  well  as  with  Egeria;  and 
who  might  pofilbly  himfelf  have  made  the 
verfes  which  the  Salian  priefts  fung  in  his 
time.  Pythagoras,  either  in  the  fame  reign, 
or  if  you  pleafe  fome  time  after,  gave  the 
Romans  a  tinfture  of  poetry  as  well  as  of 
philofophy ;  for  Cicero  affures  us,'  that  the 
Pythagoreans  made  great  ufe  of  poetry  and 
mufic :  and  probably  they,  like  our  old 
Druids,  delivered  raoft  of  their  precepts  in 
verfe.  Indeed  the  chief  employment  of 
poetry,  in  that  and  the  following  ages, 
among  the  Romans,  was  of  a  religious 
kind.  Their  very  prayers,  and  perhaps 
their  whole  liturgy,  was  poetical.  They 
had  alfo  a  fort  of  prophetic  or  facred  wri- 
ters, who  feem  to  have  wrote  generally  in 
verfe ;  and  were  fo  numerous,  that  there 
were  above  two  thoufand  of  their  volumes 
remaining  even  to  Auguftus's  time.  They 
had  a  kind  of  plays  too,  in  thefe  early 
times,  derived  from  what  they  had  feen  of 
the  Tufcan  aftors,  when  fent  for  to  Rome 
to  expiate  a  plague  that  raged  in  the  city. 
Thefe  feem  to  have  been  either  like  our 
dumb-faews,  or  elfe  a  kind  of  extempore 
farces ;  a  thing  to  this  day  a  good  deal  in 
ufe  all  over  Italy,  and  in  Tufcany.  In  a 
more  particular  manner  add  to  thefe,  that 
extempore  kind  of  jefting  dialogues  begun 
at  their  harveft  and  vintage  feafts ;  and  car- 
ried on  fo  rudely  and  abufively  afterwards, 
as  to  occafion  a  very  fevere  law  to  reftrain 
their  licentioufnefs — and  thofe  lovers  of 
poetry  and  good  eating,  who  feem  to  have 
attended  the  tables  of  the  richer  fort,  much 
like  the  old  provincial  poets,  or  our  own 
Eritifh  bards,  and  fang  there,  to  fome  in- 
ftrument  of  mufic,  the  atchievements  of 
their  anceftors,  and  the  noble  deeds  of  thofe 
who  had  gone  before  them,  to  inflame  others 
to  follow  their  great  examples. 

The  names  of  almoft  all  thefe  poets  fleep 
in  peace  with  all  their  works ;  and,  if  we 
may  take  the  word  of  the  other  Roman 
writers  of  a  better  age,  it  is  no  great  lofs  to 
us.  One  of  their  beft  poets  reprefents  them 
as  very  obfcure  and  very  contemptible;  one 
of  their  beft  hillorians  avoids  quoting  them, 
as  too  barbarous  for  politer  ears ;  and  one 
of  their  moll  judicious  emperors  ordered  the 
greateft  part  of  their  writings  to  be  bufntj 


that  the  world  might  be  troubled  with  them 
no  longer.  ' 

All  thefe  poets  therefore  may  very  well 
be  dropt  in  the  account :  there  being  no- 
thing reraaiaing  of  their  works ;  and  pro- 
bably no  merit  to  be  frxuid  in  them,  if  they 
had  retitained.  And  fo  we  -may  date  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  poetry  from  Llvius 
Andronicus,  the  firft  of  fhtir  poets  of  v/hom 
any  thing  does  remain  to  us  ;  arid  from  whom 
the  Romans  themfc;!ves.  feem'  to 'have  dated 
the  begmning  of' their  poetry,  even  in  the 
Auguftan  ag^. 

1  he  iirft  kind  of  poetry  that  vas  followed 
with  any  fuccefs  among  the  Romans,  was 
that  for  the  ftage.  They  v/ere  a  very  reli- 
gious people;  and  ftage  plays  in  thofe  times- 
made  no  inconfiderable  part  in  their  public 
devotions ;  it  is  hence,  perhaps,  that  the 
greateft  num.ber  of  their  oldeft  poets,  of 
whom  we  have  any  remains,  and  indeed  al- 
moft all  of  them,  are  dramatic  poets. 

Spatce, 

§4.0.  0/"Livius,  NiEvius,  <z«</Ennius» 

The  foremoft  in  this  lift,  were  Livius, 
Nsvius,  and  Ennius.  .  Livius's  firft  play 
(and  it  was  the  ftrft  written  play  that  ever 
appeared  at  Rome,  whence  perhaps  Horace 
calls  him  Livius  Scriptor)  v.'as  aded  in  the 
514th  year  from  the  building  of  the  city. 
He  feems  to  have  got  whatever  reputation 
he  had,  rather  as  their  firft,  than  as  a  good 
writer ;  for  Cicero,  who  admired  tbefe  old 
poets  more  than  they  were  afterwards  ad- 
mired, is  forced  to  give  up  Livius ;  and 
fays,  that  his  pieces  did  not  deferve  a  fecond 
reading.  He  was  for  fome  time  the  fole 
writer  for  the  ftage ;  till  Nasvius  rofe  to 
rival  him,  and  probably  far  exceeded  his 
mafter.  N^vius  ventured  too  on  an  epic,, 
or  rather  an  hiftorical  poem,  on  the  firft 
Carthaginian  war.  Ennius  followed  his 
fteps  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic 
way ;  and  feems  to  have  excelled  him  as 
much  as  he  had  excelled  Livius ;  fo  much 
at  leaft,  that  Lucretius  fays  of  him,  "  That 
he  v/as  the  firft  of  their  poets  who  deferved 
a  lafting  crown  from  the  Mufes."  Thefe 
three  poets  were  aftors  as  well  as  poets  ;  and 
feem  all  of  them  to  have  wrote  whatever  was 
wanted  for  the  ftage,  rather  than  to  have 
confulted  their  ov/n  turn  or  genius. ,  Each 
of  them  publifhed,  fometimes  tragedies, 
fometimes  comedies,  and  fometimes  a  kiiid 
of  dramatic  fatires ;  fuch  fatires.,  I  fuppofe, 
as  had  been  occafioned  by  the  extempore 
poetry  that  had  been  in  fafliion  the  century 
before  them.     AH  the  moft  celebrated  dra- 
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matic  writers  of  antiquity  excel  only  in  one 
kind.  There  is  no  tragedy  of  Terence,  or 
Menander ;  and  no  comedy  of  Aftius,  or 
Euripides.  But  thefe  firft  dramatic  poets, 
among  the  Romans,  attempted  evc'ry  thing 
indifferently;  juft  as  the  prefent  fancy,  or 
the  demand  of  the  people,  led  them. 

The  quiet  the  Romans  enjoyed  after  tlie 
fccond  Punic  war,  when  they  had  humbled 
their  great  rival  Carthage  ;  and  their  carry- 
ing on  their  conquefts  afterwards,  without 
any  great  difficulties,  into  Greece, — gave 
them  leifure  and  opportunities  for  making 
very  great  improvements  in  their  poetry. 
Their  dramatic  writers  began  to  aft  with 
more  fteadinefs  and  judgment ;  they  fol- 
lowed one  point  of  view  ;  they  had  the  be- 
nefit of  the  excellent  patterns  the  Greek 
writers  had  fet  them ;  and  formed  themfelves 
en  thofe  models.  Spence. 

§  41.     Of  Plautus. 

Plautus  was  the  firft  that  confulted  his 
own  genius,  and  confined  himfelf  to  that 
fpecies  of  dramatic  writing,  for  which  he 
was  the  beft  fitted  by  nature.  Indeed,  his 
comedy  (like  the  old  comedy  af  Athens)  is 
of  a  ruder  kind,  and  far  enough  from  the 
polilh  that  was  afterwards  given  it  among 
the  Romans.  His  jefts  are  often  rough, 
and  his  wit  coarfe ;  but  there  is  a  ftrength 
and  fpirit  in  him,  that  make  one  read  him 
with  pleafure:  at  leaft  he  is  much  to  be 
commended  for  being  the  firft  that  con- 
lidered  what  he  was  moft  capable  of  excel- 
ling in,  and  not  endeavouring  to  (bine  in 
too  many  different  ways  at  once.  Cascilius 
followed  his  example  in  this  particular  ;  but 
-improved  their  comedy  fo  much  beyond 
him,  that  he  is  named  by  Cicero,  as  per- 
haps the  beft  of  all  the  comic  writers  they 
ever  had.  This  high  character,  of  him  was 
not  for  his  language,  which  is  given  up  by 
Cicero  himfelf  as  faulty  and  incorredt ;  but 
cither  for  the  dignity  of  his  characters,  or 
the  ftrength  and  weight  of  his  fentiments. 

Ibid. 
§  42.     Of  Terence. 

Terence  made  his  firft  appearance  when 
Cscilius  was  in  high  reputation.  It  is  faid, 
that  when  he  offered  his  firft  play  to  the 
Ediles,  they  fent  him  with  it  to  Csecilius 
for  his  judgment  of  the  piece.  Csciiius 
was  at  fupper  when  he  came  to  him  ;  and  as 
Terence  was  dreft  very  meanly,  he  v.\"c 
placed  on  a  little  ftool,  and  defired  to  read 
away :  but  upon  his  having  read  a  very  few 
lines  only,  Csegilius  altered  his  behaviour. 


and  placed  him  next  himfelf  at  the  table. 
They  all  admired  him  as  a  Vifing  genius  ; 
and  the  applaufe  he  received  from  the  pub- 
lic,   anfwered    the   compliments  they   had 
made  him  in  private.     His  Eunuchus,  in 
particular,  was  afted  twice  in  one  day;  and 
he  was  paid  more  for  that  piece  than  ever 
had  been  given  before  for  a  comedy  :  and 
yet,  by  the  way,  it  was  not  much  above 
thirty  pounds.     We  may  fee  by  that,  and 
the  reft  of  his  plays  which  remain  to  us,  to 
what  a  degree  of  exaftnefs  and  elegance  the 
Roman  comedy  was  arrived  in  his  time. 
There  is  a  beautiful  fimplicity,  which  reigns 
through  all  his  works.     There  is  no  fearch- 
ing  after  wit,  and  no  oftentation  of  orna- 
ment in  him.     All  his  fpeakers  feem  to  fay 
juft  what  they  fliould  fay,  and  no  more. 
The  ftory  is  always  going  on ;  and  goes  on 
juft  as  it  ought.     This  whole  age,  long  be- 
fore Terence  and  long  after,  is  rather  re- 
rnarkable  for  ftrength  than '  beauty  in  wri- 
ting.    Were   we  to   compare  it  with   the 
following   age,    the    compofitions   of  this 
would  appear  to  thofe  of  the  Auguftan,  as 
the  Doric  order  in  building  if  compared 
yvith  the  Corinthian ;  but  Terence's  work 
is  to  thofe  of  the  Auguftan  age,  as  the  Ionic 
is  to  the  Corinthian  order :  it  is  not  fo  or- 
namented, or  fo  rich ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  cxaft  and  pleafing.     The  Roman  lan- 
guage itfelf,  in  his  hands,  feems  to  be  im- 
proved beyond  what  one  could  ever  exped ; 
and  to  be  advanced  almoft  a  hundred  years 
forwarder  than  the  times  he  lived  in.    There 
are  fome  who  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
ftrangeft  phc-enomena  in  the  learned  world  : 
but  it  is  a  phasnomenon  which  may  be  well 
enough   explained  from  Cicero.     He  fays, 
"  that  in  feveral  families  the  Roman  lan- 
guage  was   fpoken  in  perfedion,  even  in 
thofe  tirnes ;"  and  inftances  particularly  in 
the  families  of  the  Lslii  and  the  Scipio's. 
Every   one   knows   that   Terence   was  ex- 
tremely intimate  in  both  thefe  families :  and 
as  the  language  of  his  pieces  is  that  of  fa- 
miliar converfation,   he   had   indeed  little 
more  to  do,  than  to  write  as  they  talked  at 
their  tables.     Perhaps,  too,  he  v/as  obliged 
to  Scipio  and  Laslius,  for  more  than  thefr 
bare  converfations.     That  is  not  at  all  im- 
pofflble  ;  and  indeed  the  Romans  themfelve? 
feem  generally  to  have  imagined,  that  he  was 
afiilled  by  them  in  the  writing  part  too.     If 
it  was  re-:'iiy  fo,  that  will  account  ftill  better 
for  the   elegance  of  the   lancniage   in    his 
plays :  becaufe  Terence  himlelf  was  born 
out  of  Italy ;   and   though  he  was  brought 
th  ther  very  youno;,   he  received  the  firft 
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part  of  his  education  in  a  family,  where 
they  might  not  fpeak  with  fo  much  corred- 
nefs  as  Laelius  and  Scipio  had  been  ufed  to 
from  their  very  infancy.  Thus  much  for 
the  language  of  Terence's  plays :  as  for  the 
reft,  it  feems,  from  what  he  fays  himfelf, 
that  his  moft  ufual  method  was  to  take  his 
plans  chiefly,  and  his  charafters  wholly, 
from  the  Greek  comic  poets.  Thofe  who 
fay  that  he  tranflated  all  the  comedies  of 
Menander,  certainly  carry  the  matter  too 
far.  They  were  probably  more  than  Te- 
rence ever  wrote.  Indeed  this  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  true  of  Afranius  than  Te- 
rence ;  though,  I  fuppofe,  it  would  fcarce 
hold,  were  we  to  take  both  of  them  toge- 
ther. S^ence, 

S  45«  ^f  Afranius. 
We  have  a  ver>'  great  lofs  in  the  works  of 
Afranius :  for  he  was  regarded,  even  in  the 
Auguftan  Age,  as  the  moft  exaft  imitator 
of  Menander.  He  owns  himfelf,  that  he 
had  no  reftraint  in  copying  him;  or  any 
other  of  the  Greek  comic  writers,  wherever 
they  fet  him  a  good  example.  Afranius's 
dtories  and  perfons  were  Roman,  as  Te- 
rence's were  Grecian.  This  was  looked 
tipon  as  fo  material  a  point  in  thofe  days, 
that  it  made  two  different  fpecies  of  comedy. 
Thofe  on  a  Greek  ftory  were  called,  Pal- 
liatae ;  and  thofe  on  a  Roman  Togatse.  Te- 
rence excelled  all  the  Roman  poets  in  the 
former,  and  Afranius  in  the  latter.     Ibid. 

§44.    CyPACUvics  ««</AcTius. 

About  the  fame  time  that  comedy  was 
improved  fo  confiderably,  Pacuvius  and 
Aftius  (one  a  contemporary  of  Terence, 
and  the  other  of  Afranius)  carried  tragedy 
as  far  towards  perfedion  as  it  ever  arrived  in 
Koman  hands.  The  ftep  from  Ennius  to 
Pacuvius  was  a  very  great  one;  fo  great, 
that  he  was  reckoned,  in  Cicero's  time,  the 
beft  of  all  their  tragic  poets.  Pacuvius,  as 
well  as  Terence,  enjoyed  the  acquaintance 
and  friendfhip  of  Laelius  and  Scipio  :  but 
he  did  not  profit  fo  much  by  it,  as  to  the 
improvement  of  his  language.  Indeed  his 
ft)  le  was  not  to  be  the  common  converfation 
ftyle,  as  Terence's  was ;  and  all  the  ftifFen- 
ings  given  to  it,  might  take  juft  as  much 
from  its  elegance  as  they  added  to  its  dig- 
nity. What  is  remarkable  in  him,  is,  that 
he  was  almoft  as  eminent  for  painting  as  he 
was  for  poetry.  He  made  the  decorations 
for  his  own  plays  ;  and  Pliny  fpeaks  of 
fome  paintings  by  him,  in  a  temple  of  Her- 
«ttl€s,  as  the  moft  celebrated  work  of  their 


kind,  done  by  any  Roman  of  condition  , 
after  Fabius  Pidor.     Adius  began  to  pub-  ■; 
lifh  when  Pacuvius  was  leaving  off :  his  Ian-  ' 
guage  was  not  fo  fine,  nor  his  verfes  fo  well- 
turned,  even  as  thofe  of  his    predecelTor. 
There  is  a  remarkable  ftory  of  him  in  an 
old   critic,   which,   as  it  may  give  fome 
light  into  their  different  manners  of  writing,  \ 
may  be  worth  relating.     Pacuvius,  in  his  j 
old  age,  retired  to  Tarentum,  to  enjoy  the 
foft  air  and  mild  winters  of  that  place.     As  | 
Adius  was  obliged,  on  Come  affairs,  to  make  ! 
a  journey  into  Afia,  he  took  Tarentum  in  ' 
his  way,  and   ftaid  there  fome  days  with 
Pacuvius.    It  was  in  this  vifit  that  he  read 
his  tragedy  of  Atreus  to  him,  and  defired  ! 
his  opinion  of  it.     Old  Pacuvius,   after  j 
hearing  it  out,  told  him  very  honeftly,  that 
tlie  poetry  was  fonorous  and  majeftic,  but 
that  it  feemed  to  him  too  ftifF  and  harlh. 
Aftius   replied,  that  he  was  himfelf  very 
fenfible  of  that  fault  in  his  writings;  but 
that  he  was  not  at  all  forry  for  it :  ♦*  for," 
fays  he,  **  I  hare  always  been  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  fame  with  writers  as  with 
fruits;  among  which,  thofe  that  arc  moft 
foft    and    palatable,    decay    the    fooneft ; 
whereas  thofe  of  a  rough  tafte  laft  the  longer, 
and  have  the  finer  reTifti,  when  once  they 
come  to  be  mellowed  by  time."— Whether 
his  ftyle  ever  came  to  be  thus  mellowed,  I 
very  much  doubt ;  however  that  was,  it  is 
a  point  that  feems  generally  allowed,  that 
he  and  Pacuvius  were  the  two  beft  tragi* 
poets  the  Romans  ever  had.  Spence* 

§  45.     Of  the  Rife   of  Satire  :    Of  Lvci' 
Lius,  Lucretius,  a»dCATVLLVS. 

All  this  while,  that  is,  for  above  one 
hundred  yejars,  the  ftage,  as  you  fee,  was  ] 
almoft  foleiy  in  pofleflion  of  the  Roman  | 
poets.     It  was  now  time  for  the  other  kinds 
of  poetry  to  have  their  turn;  however,  the 
firft  that  fprung  up  and  flouriftied  to  any 
degree,  was  ftill  a  cyon  from  the  fame  root. 
What  I  mean,  is  Satire;  the  produce  of  the 
old  comedy.     This  kind  of  poetry  had  been  1 
attempted  in  a  different  manner  by  fome  of  j 
the  former  writers,   and  in  particular  by  ' 
Ennius :  but  it  was  fo  altered  and  fo  im  • 
proved  by  Lucilius,  that  he  was  called  the 
inventor  of  it.     This  was  a  kind  of  poetry  j 
wholly  of  the  Roman  growth;  and  the  only 
one  they  had  that  was  fo ;  and  even  as  to  j 
this,  Lucilius  improved  a  good  deal  by  the  i 
fide  lights  he  borrowed  from  the  old  comedy 
at   Athens.      Not    long   after,    Lucretius 
brought   their  poetry  acquainted  with  phi- 
lofophy  ;  and  Catullus  began  to  fhew  the 
Romans 
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Romans  fomething  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Greek  lyric  poets.  Lucretius  difcovers  a 
jgreat  deal  of  fpirit  wherever  his  fubjeft 
Iwill  give  him  leave;  and  the  firft  mo- 
Irnent  he  fteps  a  little  afide  from  it,  in 
lall  his  digreflions,  he  is  fuller  of  life  and 
I  fire,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  a  more 
I  poetical  turn,  than  Virgil  himfelf;  which 
IS  partly  acknowledged  in  the  fine  compli- 
jment  the  latter  feems  to  pay  him  in  his 
iGeorgics.  His  fubjeft  often  obliges  him 
to  go  on  heavily  for  an  hundred  lines  to- 
gether ;  but  whereA-er  he  breaks  our,  he 
breaks  out  like  lightning  from  a  dark  cloud ; 
all  at  once,  with  force  and  brightnefs.  His 
charafter,  in  this,  agrees  with  what  is  faid 
of  him  :  that  a  philtre  he  took  had  given 
him  a  frenzy,  and  that  he  wrote  in  his  lu- 
cid intervals.  Hs  and  Catullus  wrote, 
when  letters  in  general  began  to  flourifh  at 
Rome  much  more  than  ever  they  had  done. 
Catullus  was  too  wife  to  rival  him  ;  and  was 
the  moft  admired  ofall  his  contemporaries,  in 
all  the  different  ways  of  writing  he  attempted. 
His  odes  perliaps  are  the  leail  \aluable 
part  of  his  works.  .  The  (Irokes  of  fatire  in 
his  epigrams  are  very  fevere ;  and  the  de- 
fcriptions  in  his  Idylliums,  very  full  and 
pidUirefque.  He  paints  ftrongly  ;  btit  all  his 
paintings  have  more  of  force  than  elegance, 
and  put  one  moro  in  mind  of  Homer  than 
Virgil. 

With  thefe  I  (hall  chufe  to  clofe  the  firft 
age  of  the  Roman  poetry  :  an  age  more 
remarkable  for  Itrength  tlian  for  refinement 
in  writing.  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  it  per- 
haps than  I  ought;  but  the  order  and  fuc- 
ceflion  of  thefc  poets  wanted  much  to  be 
fettled  :  and  1  was  obliged  to  fay  fomething 
of  each  of  them,  becaufe  I  may  have  rc- 
courfe  to  each  on  fome  occaHon  or  another, 
in  (hewing  you  my  colleftion.  All  that  re- 
mains to  us  of  the  poetical  works  of  this  age, 
are  the  mifcellaneous  poems  of  Catullus ; 
the  phllofophical  poem  of  Lucretius;  fix 
comedies  by  Terence  ;  and  twenty  by  Plau- 
tus.  Of  all  the  reft,  there  is  nothing  left 
us,  except  fuch  pafTages  from  their  works  as 
happened  to  be  quoted  by  the  ancient  Vv-riters, 
and. particularly  by  Cicero  and  the  old  cri- 
tics. Uid, 

§  46.     Of  the  Cyitkifms  0/ CiCEKo,  Ho- 
race, and  QuiNCTiLiAN  ofi  the  ahonje 

Writers. 

The  heft  way  to  fettle  the  charaf^ers  and 
merits  of  thefe  poets  of  the  firft  age,  where 
^  little  of  their  own  works  regains,  is  by 


confidering  what  is  faid  of  them  bv  the 
other  Roman  writers,  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  works.  The  beft  of  the 
Roman  critics  we  can  confult  now,  and  per- 
haps the  beft  they  ever  had,  are  Cicero, 
Horace,  and  Quinttilian.  If  we  compare 
their  fentiments  of  thefe  poets  together, 
we  (hall  find  a  difagreement  in  them  ;  but 
a  difagreement  which  I  think  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  without  any  great  difficulty, 
Cicero,  (as  he  lived  before  the  Roman 
poetry  was  brought  to  perfection,  and  pof- 
fibly  as  no  very  good  judge  of  poetry  him- 
felf) feems  to  think  more  highly  of  them  than 
the  others.  He  gives  up  Livius  indeed; 
but  then  he  makes  it  up  in  commending 
Nxvius.  All  the  other  comic  poets  he 
quotes  often  with  refped ;  and  as  to  the 
tragic,  he  carries  itfo  far  as  to  feemftrono-l» 
inclined  to  oppofe  old  Ennius,  to  ^Efchilus, 
Pacuvius  to  Sophocles,  and  Aftius  to  Eu- 
ripides.— This  high  notion  of  the  old  poet» 
was  probably  the  general  fafhion  in  his  time; 
and  it  continued  afterwards  (efpecially  among 
the  more  elderly  fort  of  people)  in  the  Au- 
guftan  age ;  and  indeed  much  longer.  Ho- 
race, in  his  epiftle  to  Auguftus,  combats  \t 
as  a  vulgar  error  in  his  time;  and  perhaps  it 
was  an  error  from  which  that  prince  himfelf 
was  not  wholly  free.  However  that  be, 
Horace,  on  this  occafion,  enters  into  the 
queftion  very  fully,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  warmth.  ^  The  charafter  he  gives  of  the 
old  dramatic  poets  (which  indeed  includes 
all  the  poets  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  except 
Lucilius,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus)  is  per- 
haps rather  too  fevere.  He  fays,  *'  I'hat 
their  language  was  in  a  great  degree  fuperan- 
nuated,  even  in  his  time  ;  that  they  are 
often  negligent  and  incorrei^t;  and  that  there 
is  generally  a  ftiffnefs  in  their  compofitions : 
that  people  indeed  might  pardon  rhefe  things 
in  them,  as  the  fault  of  the  times  they  lived 
in ;  but  that  it  was  provoking  they  fhould 
think  of  commending  them  for  thofe  very 
faults."  In  another  piece  of  his,  which 
turns  pretty  much  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  he 
gives  Luciiius's  character  much  in  the  fame 
manner.  He  owns,  '"  that  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  wit ;  but  then  it  is  rather  of  the  farce 
kind,  than  true  genteel  wit.  He  is  a  rapid 
writer,  and  has  a  great  many  good  things  in 
him;  but  is  often  very  fuperfiuous  and  in- 
corr-ft;  his  language  is  dallied  aftcftedly 
v.'ith  Greek  ;  and  his  verfes  are  hard  and  un- 
harraonious."— C^indillian  fteers  the  mid- 
dle way  b-tween  both.  Cicero  perhaps  was 
a  little  milled  by  his  nearnefs  to  their  times ; 
and  Horace  hy  liis  fubjeft,  which  was  pro- 
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fcffedly  to  fpeak  againfl;  the  old  writers. 
Quinctillian,  therefore,  does  not  commend 
them  fo  generally  as  Cicero,  nor  fpeak  againft 
them  fo  ftrongly  as  Horace ;  and  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  depended  upon,  in  this  cafe,  than 
either  of  them.  He  compares  the  works  of 
Ennius  to  fome  facred  groA^e,  in  which  the 
old  oaks  look  rather  venerable  than  pleafing. 
He  commends  Pacuvius  and  Aftitis,  for  the 
ftrength  of  their  language  and  the  force  of 
their  fentiments ;  but  fays,  «  they  wanted 
that  polifh  which  was  fet  on  the  Roman 
poetry  afterwards."  He  fpeaks  of  Plautus 
and  Cascilius,  as  applauded  writers  ;' of  Te- 
rence as  a  moll  elegant,  and  of  Afranius,  as 
an  excellent  one;  but  they  all,  fays  he,  fall 
infinitely  fhort  of  the  grace  and  beauty  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Attic  writers  of  come- 
dy, and  which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  the 
dialed  they  wrote  in.  To  conclude :  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Lucilius  is  too  much  cried 
up  by  many,  and  too  much  run  down  by 
Horace ;  Lucretius  is  more  to  be  read  for 
his  matter  than  for  his  ftyle ;  and  Catullus 
is  remarkable  in  the  fatirical  part  of  his 
works,  but  fcarce  fo  in  the  reft  of  his  lyric 
j)oetry.  Spence. 

$  47.     Of  the  flotirijhing   State    of    Foeijy 
among  the  Romans. 

The  firft  age  was  only  as  the  dawning  of 
the  Roman  poetry,  in  comparifon  of  the 
clear  full  light  that  opened  all  at  once  after- 
wards, under  Auguftus  Ca-far.  The  ftate, 
which  had  been  fo  long  tending  towards 
a  monarchy,  was  quite  fettled  down  to  that 
form  by  this  prince.  When  he  had  no  lon- 
ger any  dangerous  opponents,  he  grew  mild, 
or  at  ieaft  concealed  the  cruelty  of  his  tem- 
per. He  gave  peace  and  quiet  to  the  people 
that  were  fallen  into  his  hands  ;  and  looked 
kindly  on  the  improvement  of  all  the  arts 
and  elegancies  of  life  among  them.  He  had 
a  minifter,  too,  under  him  (who  though  a  very 
bad  writer  himfelf)  knew  how  to  encourage 
the  beft  ;  and  .who  admitted  the  beft  poets,  in 
particular,  into  a  very  great  fhare  of  friend- 
ihip  and  intimacy  with  him.  Virgil  was 
one  of  the  foremoft  in  this  lift ;  who,  at 
his  firft  fetting  out,  grew  foon  their  moft 
applauded  writer  for  genteel  paftorals :  then 
gave  them  the  moft  beautiful  and  moft  cor- 
xtt\  poem  that  ever  was  wrote  in  the  Roman 
language,  in  his  rules  of  agriculture  (fo  beau- 
tiful, that  fome  of  the  ancients  feem  to  ac- 
cufe  Virgil  of  having  ftudied  beauty  too 
much  in  that  piece)  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  under- 
took a  political  poem,  in  fupport  of  the  new 


eftablifhment.    I  have  thought  this  to  be  the 
intent  of  the  iEneid,  ever  fmce  I  firft  read' 
BoiTu  ;  and  the  more  one  confiders  it,  the 
more  I  think  one  is  confirmed  in  that  opinion. 
Virgil  is  faid  to  have  begun  this  poem  the 
Very  year  that  Auguftus  was  freed  from  his 
great    rival   Anthony  :  the  government  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  to  be  wholly  in  him  :; 
and  though  he  chofe  to  be  called  their  fa-; 
ther,  he  was,  in  every  thing  but  the  name,  i 
their  king.     This  monarchical  form  of  go- 1 
vernment  muft  naturally  be  apt  to  difpleafc  I 
the  people.     Virgil  feems  to   have  laid  the  | 
plan   of  his  poem   to  reconcile  them  to  it.i 
He  takes  advantage  of  their  religious  turn  j 
and  of  fome  old  prophecies  that  muft  have 
been  very  flattering  to  the  Roman  people, 
as  promiling  them  the  empire  of  the  whole 
world  :  he  v/eaves  this  in   with   the  moft' 
probable  account   of  their  origin,  that  of  1 
their  being    defcended   from  the    Trojans,  j 
To  be  a  little  more  particular ;  Virgil,  in 
his  iEneid,    fhews  that  ^neas  was  called 
into  their  country  by  the  exprefs  order  ofj 
the  Gods ;  that  he  was  made  king  of  it,  by  j 
the  will  of  heaven,  and  by  all   the  human  ' 
rights  that  could  be ;  that  there  was  an  un-  j 
interrupted  fuccefTion  of  kings  from  him  to 
Romulus ;  that  his  heirs  were  to  reign  there  | 
for  ever ;  and  that  the  Romans  under  them,  j 
were  to  obtain  the  monarchy  of  the  world.  1 
It  appears  from  Virgil,  and  the  other  Ro-  j 
man  writers,  that  Julius  C^ar  was  of  the 
royal  race,  and  that  Auguftus  was  his.  fole 
heir.     The  natural  ref\ilt  of  all  this  is,  that 
the  promifes   made  to  the  Roman  people, 
in  and  through   this  race,    terminating  in 
Auguftus,  the  Romans,  if  they  would  obey 
the   Gods,    and   be   mafters    of  the  world, 
were   to  yield  obedience  to  the  new  eftab- 
lifhment    under  that   prince.      As  odd  a 
fcheme  as  this  may  feem  now,  it  is  fcarce  i 
fo   odd  as  that  of  fome  people  among  us, 
who  perfuaded  themfelves,  that  an  abfolute 
obedience  was  owing  to  our  kings,  on  their 
fuppofed  defcent  from  fome  unknown  patri- 
arch :  and  yet  that  had  its  effect  with  many, 
about  a  century  ago  ;  and  feems  not  to  have 
quite  loft  all  its  influence,  even  in  our  re- 
membrance.    However  that  be,  I  think  it  . 
appears  plain  enough,  that   the  two  great  i 
points  aimed  at 'by  Virgil  in  his  ^Eneid,  j 
were  to  maintain  their  old  religious  tenets,  j 
and  to  fupport  the  new  form  of  government  j 
in  the   family  of  the  Casfars.     That  poem  j 
therefore  may  very  well  be  confidered  as  a  j 
religious  and  political  work ;  or  rather  (as  i 
the  vulgar  religion  with   them  w>as  fcarce 
a^ny  tiling  more  than  an  engine  of  ftate)  it 

may 
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imy  fairly  enough  be  confidered  as  a  work  excellence  confifted  in  chufing  and  ranging 

merely  political.     If  this  was  the  cafe,  Vir-  things  aright.     Whatever  he  borrowed  he 

gil  was  not  fo  highly  encouraged  by  Auguf-  had  the  fkill  of  making  his  own,  by  weav- 

tus  and  Maecenas  for  nothing.     To  fpeak  a  ing  it  fo  well  into  his  work,  that  it  looks 

little  more   plainly:   Rewrote  in   the  fer-  all  of  a  piece;  even  thofe  parts  of  his  poems, 

vice  of  the  new  ufurpation  on  the  ftate:  and  where  this  may  be  moft  pradifed,  refembling 

all  that  can  be  offered  in  vindication  of  him,  a  fine  piece  of  Mofaic,    in  which  all  the 

in  this  light,  is,  that  the  ufurper  he  wrote  parts,    though  of    fuch   different   marbles, 

for,  was  grown  a  tame' one;  and  that  the  unite  together ;  and  the  various  fhades  and 

temper  and  bent  of  their  conftitution,    at  colours  are  fo  artfully  difpofed  as  to  melt 

that  time,  was  fuch,  that  the  reins  of  go-  off  infenfibly  into  one  another, 

vernraent  mull  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  One  of  the  greateft  beauties  in  Virgil's 


private  charadter  was,  his  modefty  and  good- 
nature. He  was  apt  to  think  humbly  of 
himfelf,  and  handfomely  of  others :  and 
was  ready  to  fhew  his  love  of  merit,  even 


fome  one  perfon  or  another ;  and  might  pro- 
bably, on  any  new  revolution,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  fome  one  lefs  mild  and  in- 
dulgent than  Auguftus  was,    at   the    time 

'  when  Virgil  wrote  this  poem  in  his  fervice.    where  it  might  feem  to  olafh  with  his  own. 
But  whatever  may  be  faid  of  his  veafons  for    He  was  the  firft  who  recommended  Horace 

||  writing  it,  the  poem  itfelf  has  been  highly    to  Maecenas.  /W, 

i  applauded  in  all  ages,  from  its  firft  appear- 

*  ance  to  this  day ;  and  though  left  unfinifhed  §  49.     O/"  Horace, 

I   by  its  author,  has  been  always  reckoned  as 

:   much  fuperior  to   all  the  other  epic  poems 

j  among  the  Romans,  as  Homer's  is  among 

j  the  Greeks.  S pence. 


Horace  was  the  fitteft  man  in  the  world 
for  a  court  where  wit  was  fo  particularly 
encouraged.  No  mari  feems  to  have  had 
more,  and  all  of  the  genteeleft  fort ;  or  to 
have  been  better  acquainted  with  mankind. 
His  gaiety,  and  even  his  debauchery,  made 
him  ftill  the  more  agreeable  to  Mascenas : 
fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  that  minifter  grew  up  to  fo  high 

degree  of  fricndfhip,  as-  is  very  uncom- 


^  48.     Obfer-vaimis    on   the    JEneid,    and 
the  Author's  Genius. 

It  preferves  more  to  us  of  the  religion  of 
the  Romans,  than  all  the  other  Latin  poets 
(excepting  only  Ovid)  put  together :  and 
gives  us  the  forms  and  appearances  of  their 

deities,  as  ftrongly  as  if  we  had  fo  many  mon  between  a  firft  minifter  and  a  poet ; 
piftures  of  them  preferved  to  us,  done  by  and  which  had  poffibly  fuch  an  effeft  on 
fome  of  the  beft  hands  in  the  AugufUn  age.  the  latter,  as  one  fhall  fcarce  ever  hear  of 
It  is  remarkable,  that  he  is  commended  by  between  any  two  friends,  the  moft  on  a  level : 
fome  of  the  ancients  therafelves,  for  the  for  there  is  fome  room  to  conjedlure,  that 
ftrength  of  his  imagination  as  to  this  parti-  he  haftened  himfelf  out  of  this  world  to 
cular,  though  in  general  that  is  not  his  accompany  his  great  friend  in  the  next, 
character,   fo  much  as  exaftnefs.     He  was    Horace  has  been  moft  generally  celebrated 

for  his  lyric  poems;  in  which  he  far  ex^ 
celled  all  the  Roman  poets,  and  perhaps 
was  no  unworthy  rival  of  feveral  of  the 
Greek :  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
height  of  his  ambition.  His  next  point  of 
merit,  as  it  has  been  ufually  reckoned,  was 
his  refining 'fatire ;  and  bringing  it  from 
the  coarfenefs  and  harfhnefs  of  Lucilius  to 
one  perhaps  ever  borrowed  more  from  the  that  genteel,  eafy  manner,  which  he,  and 
poets  that  preceded  him,  than  he  did.  He  perhaps  nobody  but  he  and  one  perfon  more 
goes  fo  far  back  as  to  old  Ennius ;  and  often  in  all  the  ages  fince,  has  ever-potfeiTed.  £ 
inferts  whole  verfes  from  him,  and  fome  do  not  remember  that  any  one  of  the  an- 
other of  their  earlieft  writers.  The  obfo-  cients  fays  any  thing  of  liis  epiftles :  and  this 
letenefs  of  their  ftyle,  did  not  hinder  him  has  made  me  fometimes  imagine,  that  his 
much  in  this  :  for  he  was  a  particular  lover  epiftles  and  fatires  might  originally  have 
of  their  old  language;  and  no  doubt  inferted  pafl'ed  under  one  and  the  fame  name  ;  per- 
many  more  antiquated  words  in  his  poem,  haps  that  of  Sermones.  They  are  generally 
than  we  can  difcover  at  prefent.  Jndgment  written  in  a  ftyle  approaching  to  that  of 
is  hisdiftinguilhing  charader;  and  his  great    convex  fation ;   and  ^re  fo  niuch  alike,  that 

X  feveral 


certainly  the  moft  correft  poet  even  of  his 
time ;  in  which  all  falfe  thoughts  and  idle 
ornaments  in  writing  were  difcouraged : 
and  it  is  as  certain,  that  there  is  but  little 
of  invention  in  his  &ntid;  much  lefs,  I 
believe,  than  is  generally  imagined.  Al- 
moft  all  the  little  fads  in  it  are  built  on  hif- 
tory  ;  and  even  as  to  the  particular  lines. 
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feveral  of  the  fatlres  might  jull  as  well  be    many  difFerent  models,^  to  copy  either  of 
called  epiftles,  as  feveral  of  his  epiltles  have 

the   fpirit  of  fatire  in  them.      This  latter 

part  of  his  works,  by  whatever  name  you 

pleafe   to    call    them    (whether   fatires  and 

epiftles,    or  difccirrfes   in  verfe   on    moral 

and  familiar  fubjctts)  is  what,  I  muft  own, 
'  I  love  much  better  even   than  the  lyric  part 

of  his  works.     It  is  in  thefe  that  he  fhews 

that  talent   for  criticifm,    in    which  he  fo 


thesn  fo  well  as  he  might  otherwife  have 
done.  In  one  place,  he  calls  himfelf  the 
Roman  Caliimachus ;  in  arvother,  he  talks 
of  rivalling  I'hiletas :  and  he  is  faid  to  have 
fuidied  Mimnermus,  and  fome  other  of  the 
Greek  lyric  writers,  with  the  fame  view. 
You  may  fee  by  this,  and  the  practice  of 
all  their  poets  in  general,  that  it  was  the 
conftant  metliod  of  the  Romans  (wlienever 


very  much  excelled  ;  efpecially  in  his  long  "■•they  endeavoured  to  excel)  to  fet  fome  great 

epiftle  to  Auguftus ;  and  that   other  to  the    ^      • 

Pifo's,  commonly  called  his  Arr  of  Poetry. 

The}'   abound  in   ftrokes   which    (licv/   his 

great   knowledge   of  mankind,  and  in  that 

pleafmg  wa}'  he  had  of  teaching  philofophy, 

of    laughing    away   vice,    and  infuiuating 

virtue  into  the  minds  of  his  readers.     They 

may  {crve,  as  much  as 

can,  to  make   men  wifer  and  better:  for  he 

has  the   moft   agreeable  way  of  preaching 

that  ever  was.     He  was  in  general,  an  ho- 

neft  good  man  himfelfj  at  leaft  he  does  not 

feem  to  have  had  any  one  ill-natured  vice 

.-ibout   him.     Other  poets  we  admire;  but 

there  is  not  any  of  the  ancient  poets  that  I 

could  wifh    to   have'  been  acquainted  with, 

fo  much  as  Horace.     One  cannot  "be  very 

converfant  with  his  writings,  without  hav 


Greek  oaf  tern  or  other  before  them.  Pro- 
perties, perhaps,  might  have  fucceeded  bet- 
ter, had  he  fixed  on  any  one  of  thefe  ;  and 
not  endeavoured  to  improve  by  all  of  them 
indifferently. — Ovid  makes  op  the  trium- 
virate of  the  elegiac  writers  of  this  age ;  and 
is  more  loofe  and  incorreft  than  either  of 
Imoft  any  writings  the  other.  As  Propertius  followed  too. 
m^ny  mailers,  Ovid  endeavoured  to  fhine 
in  too  maity  difFerent  kinds  of  writing  at 
the  fame  time.  Befides,  he  had  a  reduri- 
dant  genius ;  and  almoft  always  chofe  ra- 
ther to  indulge,  than  to  give  any  reftraint 
to  it.  If  one  was  to  give  an-y  opinion  of 
the  different  merits  of  his  feveral  works, 
one  (hould  not  perhaps  be  much  befide  the 
truth,  in  faying,  that  he  excels  moft  in  his 
Fafti ;  then  perhaps  in  his  love  verfes ;  next 

in  his. 


ing  a  friendlliip  for  the  man ;  and  longing    in   his  heroic  epiftles ;    attd   laftly. 


to  have  juft  fuch  another  as  he  was  for  one's 
triend.  Spcnce, 

4  50.    Of  TiBULLUs,  Propehtius,  afld 
Ovid. 
In   that    happy  age,    and  in    the   fame 


Metamorphofes.  As  for  the  verfes  he  wrote 
after  his  misfortunes,  he  has  quite  loft  his- 
fpirit  in  them :  and  though  you  may  dif- 
cover  fome  difference  in  his  manner,  after 
his  baniftmeiit  came  to  fit  a  little  iighter  oa, 
him,  his  genius  never  fhines  out  fairly  after 
court,  fiourilhed  Tibullus.  He  enjoyed  the  that  fatal  ftroke.  His  very  love  of  being 
acquaintance  of  Horace,  who  mentions  him    witty  had  forfaken  him  ;  though  before  it 


in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner,  both  in  his 
Odes  and  in  his  Epiftles.  Tibullus  is  evi- 
dently the  moft  exadl  and  moft  beautiful 
writer  of  love-verfes,  among  the  Romans, 
and  was  efteemed  fo  by  their  beft  judges ; 
though  there  were  fome,  it  feems,  even  in 
their  better  ages  of  writing  and  judging, 
who  preferred  Propertius  to  him.     T  ibuL 


feems  to  have  grown  upon  him,  when  it 
was  leaft  becoming,  tov/ard  his  old  age : 
for  his  Metaraorphofcs  (which  was  the  lafl: 
poem  he  wrote  at  Rome,  and  which  indeed 
was  not  quite  finiftied  when  he  was  fent  into 
baniftiment)  has  more  inftances  of  falfe  wit 
in  it,  than  perhaps  all  his  former  writings  put 
together.     One  of  the  things  I  have  heard 


lus's  talent  feems  $0    have  been  only  for  him  moft  cried  up  for,  in  that  piece,  is  his  I 

elegiac  verfe ;    at  leaft  his  compliment  on  tranfitions  from  one  ftory  to  another.     The  \ 

Meffala  (which  is  his  only  poem  out  of  it)  ancients  thought  differently  of  this   point  ; ! 

Ihews,  I  think,    too  plainly,   that  he  was  and  Quindilian,.  where   he  is  fpeaking   of] 

neither  deugned  for  heroic  verfe,  nor  pane-  them,  endeavours  rather  to  excufe  than  to  ■ 

gyric.      PTegance  is    as   much   his   diftin-  commend  him    on  that  head.     We  have  a  i 


guiftiing  character,  among  the  elegiac  wri- 
ters of  this  age,  as  it  is  Terence's,  among 
the  comic  writers  of  the  former  :  and  if  his 
fubjed  will  never  let  him  be  fublime,  his 
judgment  at  leaft  always  keeps  him  from 
being  faulty. — His   rival  and  eotemporary. 


confiderable  lofs  in  the  latter  half  of  hi»| 
Fafti;  and  in  his  Medea,  which  is  much: 
commended.  Dramatic  poetry  feems  not, 
to  have  flourifhed,  in  proportion  to  the' 
other  forts  of  poetry,  in  the  Auguftan  age, ; 
We  fcarce  hear  any  thing  of  the  comic  poets ; 


Propertius,  feenis  to  have  fct  himfelf  too    of  that  time  j  and  if  tragedy  had  been  muchi 
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■Cultivated  then,  the  Roman  writers  would 
certainly  produce  fome  names  from  it,  to 
oppofe  to  the  Greeks,  without  going  fo  far 
back  as  to  thofe  of  Adiiis  and  Pacuvius. 
Indeed  their  own  critics,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
^dftmatic  writings  of  this  age,  boaft  rather 
•of  fingle  pieces,  than  of  authors  :  and  the 
two  particular  tragedies,  which  they  talk 
of  in  the  higheft  Rrain,  are  the  Medea  of 
Ovid,  and  Varius's  Thyeftes.  However,  if 
it  was  not  thl^age  for  plays,  it  was  cerfainly 
the  age  in  which  almoft  ail  the  other  kinds 
of  poetry  were  in  their  greatcft  excellence  at 
Rome.  Spcnce. 

§  5'*  ^f  Ph.t:drus. 
Under  this  period  of  the  beft  writing,  I 
fhould  be  inclined  to  infert  Phsdrus.  For 
though  he  publifhed  after  the  good  manner 
of  writing  was  in  general  on  the  decline, 
he  flourifhed  and  formed  his  ftyle  under 
Auguftus :  and  his  book,  though  it  did  not 
appear  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  defcrves, 
on  all  accounts,  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
works  of  the  Auguftan  age.  Fabuls  EXo- 
peas,  was  probably  the  title  which  he  gave 
his  fables.  He  profeffedly  follows  ^Efop  in 
them  ;  and  declares.,  that  he  keeps  to  his 
manner,  even  where  the  fubjecT;  is  of  his 
own  invention.  By  this  it  appears,  that 
/Efop's  way  of  telling  ftories  was  very  (hort 
and  plain  ;  for  the  dillinguifhing  beauty  of 
Ph^edrus's  fables  is,  their  concifenefs  and 
fimplicity.  The  tafte  was  {o  much  fallen, 
at  the  time  when  he  publifhed  them,  that 
both  thefe  were  objected  to  him  as  faults. 
He  ufed  thofe  critics  as  they  deferved.  He 
tells  a  long,  ftedious  ftory  to  thofe  who  ob- 
jeifled  againft  the  concifenefs  of  his  ftyle ; 
and  anfwers  fome  others,  who  condemned 
the  plainnefs  of  it,  with  a  run  of  bombaft 
verfes,  that  have  a  great  many  noify  ele- 
vated words  in  them,  without  any  fenfe  at 
the  bottom.  Ibid. 

§  52.    O/^Manilius. 

Manilius  can  fcarce  be  allowed  a  place 
in  this  lift  of  the  Auguftan  poets ;  his  poetry 
is  inferior  to  a  great  many  of  the  Latin 
poets,  who  have  wrote  in  thefe  lower  ages, 
io  long  fince  Latin  has  ceafed  to  be  a  liv- 
inglanguage.  There  is  at  leaft,  I  believe, 
no  inftance,  in  any  one  poet  of  the  flourifn- 
ing  ages,  of  fuch  language;  or  fiich  verfi- 
iication,  as  we  meet  with  in  Manilius; 
and  there  is  not  any  one  ancient  writer  that 
fpeaks  one  word  of  any  fucli  poet  about 
liiofe  times,    I  doubt  not.  there  were  bad 
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poets  enough  in  the  Auguftan  age  ;  but  I 
queftion  whether  Manilius  may  deierve  the 
•honour  of  being  reclconed  even  among  the 
bad  j3oets  of  that  time.  What  muft  be  faid, 
then,  to  the  many  palTages  in  the  poem, 
which  relate  to  the  times  in  which  the  au- 
thor lived,  and  which  all  have  a  regard  to 
the  Auguiian  age?  li  the  whole  be  not  a 
modern  forgery,  I  do  not  fee  how  one  can 
deny  his  being  of  that  age  :  and  if  it  be  a 
modern  forgery,  it  is  very  lucky  that  it 
fhould  agree  fo  exaftiy,  in  fo  miiny  little 
particulars,  with  the  ancient  globe  of  the 
heavens,  in  the  Farnefe  palace.  Allov/ing 
Manilius's  poem  to  nafs  for  what  it  pretends 
to  be,  there  is  nothing  remains  to  us  of  the 
poetical  works  of  this  Auguftan  sgt,  be- 
iides  what  I  have  mentioned :  except  the 
garden  poem  of  Columella  ;  the  little  hunt- 
ing piece  of  Gratius ;  and,  perhaps,  an 
elegy  or  two  of  Gallus.  Spence. 

§   53*      Of  ths  Poets   nuhofe  Works   ha-ve  not 
come  doavn  to  zis. 

Thefe  are  but  fmall  remains  for  an  age 
in  which  poetry  was  fo  well  cultivated  and 
lollov/ed  by  very  great  numbers,  taking 
the  good  aicd  the  bad  together.  It  is  pro- 
bable, moft  of  the  beft  have  come  down  to 
us.  As  for  the  others,  we  only  hear  of  the 
elegies  of  Capella  and  Montanus ;  that  Pro- 
culus  imitated  Callimachus ;  and  Rufus, 
Pindar  :  that  Fontanus  wrote  a  fort  of  pif' 
catory  eclogues ;  and  Macer,  a  poem  on 
the  nati^re  of  birds,  beafts,  and  plarjts. 
That  the  fame  Macer,  and  Rabirinus,  and 
Marfus,  and  Ponticus,  and  Pedo  Albino- 
vanus,  and  feveral  others,  were  epic  writ- 
ers in  that  time  (which,  by  the  way,  feems 
to  have  lignified  little  mere,  than  that  they 
wrote  in  hexameter  verfe)  :  that  Funda- 
nius  was  the  beft  comic  poet  Ihen,  and 
Meiiffus  na  bad  one  :  that  Varius  was  the 
rrioft  efteemed  for  epic  poetry,  before  the 
iEncid  appeared ;  and  one  of  the  molt 
efteem.ed  for  tragedy  alwaj^s :  that  Pollio 
(befides  his  other  excellencies  at  the  bar, 
in  the  camp,  and  in  affairs  of  ftate)  is  much 
commended  for  tragedy  ;  and  Varus,  either 
for  tragedy  or  epic  poetry  ;  for  it  does  not 
quite  appear  which  of  the  two  he  wrote. 
Thefe  laft  are  great  names;  but  there  re- 
m.ain  fome  of  ftili  higher  dignity,  who  were, 
or  at  leaft  defired  to  be  thought,  poets  in 
that  time.  In  the  former  par:  of  Augurtus's 
reign,  his  firft  minifter  for  home  aitairs, 
Mcecenas ;  and  in  the  latter  part,  his  grand- 
fon,  Germ^nicus,  were  of  this  number. 
X  s  Germanlcu* 
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Germamcus  in  particular  tranflated  Aratus ; 
and  there  are  fome  (1  do  not  well  know  on 
.what  grounds)  who  pretend  to  have  met 
with  a  confiderable  part  of  his  tranflation. 
The  emperor  himfelf  feems  to  have 'been 
both  a  good  critic,  and  a  good  author.  He 
wrote  chiefly  in  profe  ;  but  fome  things  in 
verfe  too ;  and  particularly  good  part  of  a 
tragedy,  called  Ajax. 

It  is  no  wonder,  under  fuch  encourage- 
ments, and  fo  great  examples,  that  poetry 
Ihould  arife  to  a  higher  pitch  tlian  it  had  ever 
done  among  the  Romans.  They  had  been 
gradually  improving  it  for  above  two  centu- 
ries; and  in  Auguftus  found  a  prince,  whofe 
own  inclinations,  the  temper  of  whofe  reign, 
and  whofe  very  policies,  led  him  to  nurfe 
all  the  arts ;  and  poetry  in  a  more  particular 
manner.  The  wonder  is,  when  they  had 
got  fo  far  toward  perfection,  that  they 
fhould  fall  as  it  were  all  at  once ;  and  from 
their  greateft  purity  and  fimplicity,  fhould 
degenerate  fo  immediately  into  a  lower  and 
more  aifeded  manner  of  writing,  than  had 
been  ever  known  among  them.        Spence. 


§54. 


Of  the    Fall  of  Poetry 
Romans. 


the 


There  are  fome  who  affert,  that  the  great 
age  of  the  Roman  eloquence  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  began  to  decline  a  little  even 
in  the  latter  part  of  Auguftus's  reign.  It 
certainly  fell  very  much  under  Tiberius ; 
and  grew  every  day  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  it  was  wholly  changed  under  Caligula,    and  never  more  fo   than  w 


diftinguiihed  their  moft  applauded  writeiji  , 
in  profe  ;  and  their  poetry  was  quite  loft  in 
high  flights  and  obfcurity.  Seneca,  the  fa- 
vourite profe  writer  of  thofe  times ;  and. 
Petronius  Arbiter,  fo  great  a  favourite  with 
many  of  our  own ;  afford  too  many  proof* 
of  this.  As  to  the  profe  in  Nero's  time ; 
and  as  to  the  poets,  it  is  enough  to  fay, 
that  thev  had  then  Lucan  and  Perfius,  in- 
ftead  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Ibid. 

§  55*  ^f  LucAi/. 
Perfius  and  Lucan,  who  were  the  moft 
celebrated  poets  under  /he  reign  of  Nero, 
may  very  well  ferve  for  examples  of  the 
faults  I  juft  mentioned,  one  of  the  fwellin|;, 
and  the  other  of  the  obfcure  ftyle,  then  m 
fafhion.  Lucan's  manner  in  general  runs 
too  much  into  fuftian  and  bombaft.  His 
mufe  has  a  kind  of  dropfy,  and  looks  like 
the  foldier  defcribed  in  his  own  Pharfalia, 
who  in  palling  the  defert  fands  of  Africa, 
was  bit  by  a  ferpent,  and  fwelled  to  fuch  an 
immoderate  fize,  "  that  he  was  loft  (as  he 
expreifes  it)  in  the  tumours  of  his  own  body." 
Some  critics  have  been  in  too  great  hafte  to 
make  Quinftilian  fay  fome  good  things  of 
Lucan,  which  he  never  meant  to  do.  What 
this  poet  has  been  always,  and  what  he 
will  e\  er  deferve  to  be  admired  for,  are  the 
feveral  philofophical  paflages  that  abound 
in  his  works  ;  and  his  generous  fentiments, 
particularly  pn  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
contempt  of  death.  In  his  calm  hours,  he 
is  verv  wife ;  but  he  is  often  in  his  rants. 


hen  he 


Hence  therefore  we  may  date  the  third  age, 
or  the  fall  of  the  Roman  poetry.  Auguftus, 
whatever  his  natural  temper  was,  put  on  at 
leaft  a  mildnefs,  that  gave  a  calm  to  the  ftate 
during  his  time  :  the  fucceeding  emperors 
flung  off  the  malk ;  and  not  only  were,  but 
openly  appeared  to  be,  rather  monfters  than 
men.     We  need  not  go  to  their  hiftorians  for 


got 


into  a  battle,  or  a  ftorm  at  fea  :  but  it  is 
remarkable,  that  even  on  thofe  occafions, 
it  is  not  fo  much  a  violence  of  rage,  as  a 
madnefs  of  affeftation,  that  appears  moft 
ftrongly  in  him.  To  give  a  few  inftances 
of  it,  out  of  many  :  In  the  very  beginning 
of  Lucan's  ftorm,  when  Casfar  ventured  to 
crofs  the  fea  in  fo  fmall  a  veffel ;  "the  fixt 


proofs  of  their  prodigious  vilenefs :    it  is    ftars  themfelves  feem  to  be  put  in  motion." 

Then  ♦' the  waves  rife  over  the  mountains, 
and  carry  away  the  tops  of  them."  Their 
next  ftep  is  to  heaven ;  where  they  catch  i 
the  rain  "  in  the  clouds :"  I  fuppofe  to  in-  ] 
crcafe  their  force.  The  fea  opens  in  feveral  j 
places,  and  leaves  its  bottom  dry  land.  All ! 
the  foundations  of  the  univerfe  are  ftiaken  ;  i 
and  nature  is  afraid  of  a  fecond  chaos.  His  j 
little  fldff,  in  the  mean  time,  fometimes  i 
cuts  along  the  clouds  with  her  fails  ;  and 
fometimes  feems  in  danger  of  being  ftranded  i 


enough  to  mention  the  bare  names  of  Ti 
berius,  Caligula,  Nero.  Under  fuch  heads, 
every  thing  that  was  good  run  to  ruin.  All 
difcipline  in  war,  all  dcmeftic  virtues,  the 
very  love  of  liberty,  and  all  the  taftc  for 
found  eloquence  and  good  poetry,  funk 
gradually  ;  and  faded  away,  as  they  had 
flourifhed,  together.  Inftead  of  the  fen- 
Tible,  chafte,  and  manly  way  of  writing, 
that  had  been  in  ufe  in  the  former  age,  there 
XMjw  rofe  up  a  defire  of  writing  fmartly, 

and  an  affe<^tation  of  ft^ining  in  every  thing  on  the  fands  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  and 
they  faid.  A  certain  prettinefs,  and  glitter,  muft  inevitably  have  been  loft,  had  not  the 
and  luxuriance    of   ornaments,    was  what    ftorm  (by  good  fortune)  been  fo  ftrong  from 

every 
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quarter,  that  fhe  did  not  know  on  which 
'    lide  to  bulge  firil. 

When  the  two  armies  are  going  to  join 
I  battle  in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  we  are  told, 
j  that  all  the  foldiers  were  incapable  of  any 
:  fear   for     themfelves,    becaufe    they    were 
wholly  taken  up  with  their  concern  for  the 
danger  which   threatened  Pompey  and  the 
commonwealth.     On   this    great   occafion, 
the  hills  about  them,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, feem    to  be  more   afraid  than   the 
men  ;  for  fome  of  the  mountains  looked  as 
if  they  would  thruft  their  heads  into  the 
!  clouds ;  and   others,  as  if  they  wanted  to 
i  hide  themfelves  under  the  valleys  at  their 
feet.     And  thefedifturbances  in  nature  were 
-  univerfal :  for  that  day,  every  fingle  Ro- 
man, in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  was, 
felt  a  ftrange  gloom   fpread  all    over   his 
I  mind,  on  a  fudden  ;  and  was  ready  to  cry, 
though  he  did  not  know  why  or  wherefore. 
'  Spe7ice. 


§56. 


His   Defcriptton  of  the   Sua- fight  off 

Mar/eilles. 


The  fea-fight  off  Marfeilles,  is  a   thing 

'  that  might  divert  one,  full  as  well  as  Eraf- 

mus's  Naufragium  Joculare ;  and  what  is 

;  iiill  ilranger,  the  poet  chufes  to  be  moft  di- 

I  verting  in   the  wounds  he  gives  the  poor 

foldier.     The  £rft  perfon  killed   in  it,  is 

pierced  at  the  fame  inftant  by  two  fpcars ; 

one  in  his  back,  and  the  other  in  his  breaft  ; 

fo  nicely,  that  both  their  points  meet  toge- 

'  ther  in  the  middle  of  his  body.    They  each, 

I  I  fuppofe,  had  a  right  to  kill  him  ;  and  his 

j  foul  was  for  fome  time  doubtful  which  it 

i  fhould  obey.     At   laft,  it   compounds   the 

j  matter ;  drives  out  each  of  the  fpej^rs  before 

I  it,  at  the  fame  inftant ;  and  whips  /)ut  of  his 

body,  half  at  one  wound,  and  half  at  the 

other. — A  little  after  this,  there  is  an  ho- 

neft  Greek,  who  has  his  right  hand  cut  off, 

and  fights  on  with  his  left,  till  he  can  leap 

into  the  fea  to   recover  the   former ;    but 

there  (as   misfortunes  feldom  come  fmgle) 

I  he  has  his  left  arm  chopt  off  too  :  after 

I  which,  like  the  hero  in  one  of  our  ancient 

I  ballads,  he  fights  on  with  the  trunk  of  his 

i  body,    and   pertorms  aftions    greater  than 

;  any   Withrington    that    ever  was. — When 

the  battle  grows  warmer,  there  are  many 

who  have  the  fame  misfortune    with  this 

Greek.     In  endeavouring  to  climb  up  the 

enemies  fhips,  feveral  have  their  arms  ftruck 

off;    fall   into  the  fea;    leave  their  hands 

behind   them !    Some    of  thefe   fwimming 

combatants  encounter  their  enemies  in  the 


water;  fome  fupply  their  friends  fhips  with 
arms;  fome,  that  had  no  arms,  entangle 
themfelves  with  their  enemies;  cling  to 
them,  and  fmk  together  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fea  ;  others  ftick  their  bodies  ag?inft  the 
beaks  of  their  enemies  fhips :  and  fcarce  a 
man  of  them  flung  away  the  ufe  of  his  car- 
cafe,  even  when  he  (hould  be  dead. 

But  among  all  the  contrivances  of  thefe 
potthumous  warriors,  the  thing  moft  to  be 
admired,  is  the  fagacity  of  the  great  Tyr- 
rhenus.  Tyrrhenus  was  ftanding  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  veflels,  when  a  ball  of 
lead,  flung  by  an  artful  llinger,  ftruck  out 
both  his  eyes.  The  violent  dalh  of  the 
blow,  and  the  deep  darknefs  that  was  fpread 
over  him  all  at  once,  made  him  at  firft  con- 
clude that  he  was  dead  :  but  when  he  had 
recovered  his  fenfes  a  little,  and  found  he 
could  advance  one  foot  before  the  other,  he 
defired  his  fellow  foldiers  to  plant  him  juft 
as  they  did  their  Balliftae  :  he  hopes  he  can 
ftill  fight  as  well  as  a  machine ;  and  feems 
mightily  pleafed  to  think  how  he  fliall  cheat 
the  enemy,  who  will  fling  away  darts  at 
him,  that  might  have  killed  people  who 
were  alive. 

Such  ftrange  things  as  thefe,  make  me 
always  wonder  the  more,  how  Lncan  can  be 
fo  wife  as  he  is  in  fome  parts  of  his  poem. 
Indeed  his  fentences  are  more  folid  than  one 
could  otherwife  exped:  from  fo  young  a 
writer,  had  he  wanted  fuch  an  uncle  as  Se- 
neca, and  fuch  a  mafter  as  Cornutus.  The 
fweilings  in  the  other  parts  of  his  poem  may 
be  partly  accounted  for,  perhaps,  from  his 
being  born  in  Spain,  and  in  that  part  of  it 
which  was  the  fartheft  removed  from  Greece 
and  Rome  :  nay,  of  that  very  city,  which 
is  marked  by  Cicero  as  particularly  over- 
run with  a  bad  tafte.  After  all,  what  I 
moft  diflike  him  for,  is  a  blot  in  his  moral 
character.  He  was  at  firft  pretty  high  in 
the  favour  of  Nero.  On  the  difcovery  of 
his  being  concerned  in  a  plot  againft  him, 
this  philofopher  (who  had  written  fo  much, 
and  fo  gallantly,  about  the  pleafure  of 
dying)  behaved  himfelf  in  the  moft  defpica- 
ble  manner.  He  named  his  own  mother  as 
guilty  of  the  confpiracy,  in  hopes  of  faving 
himfelf.  After  this,  he  added  feveral  of 
his  friends  to  his  former  confeflion ;  and 
thus  continued  labouring  for  a  pardon,  by 
making  facrifices  to  the  tyrant  of  fuch  lives, 
as  any  one,  much  lefs  of  a  philoT  pher  than 
he  feems  to  have  been,  ought'  to  think 
dearer  than  their  own.  All  this  bafenefs 
was  of  no  ufe  to  him ;  for,  in  the  end,  Nero 
X  3  ordered 
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ordered  him  to  execution  too,  Kis  veins 
were  opened  ;  and  the  laft  words  he  fpoke, 
w  ere  forne  verfes  of  his  own.  Spence, 

§  57.  Of  Persius. 
Perfius  is  f;iid  to  have  been  Lucan's 
fchool-fellow  under  Corniitus ;  and  like 
him,  was  bred  up  more  a  philolbpher  than  a 
poet.  He  has  the  character  of  a  good  man  ; 
but  fcarce  defcrves  that  of  a  good  writer,  in 
any  other  than  the  moral  fenle  of  the  word  : 
for  his  writings  are-very  virtuous,  but  not 
very  poetical,  His  great  fault  is  obfcurity. 
Several  have  endeavoured  to  excufe  or  pal- 
liate this  fault  in  him,  from  the  danger  of 
the  times  he  lived  in  ;  and  the  necelhty  a 
iatirift  then  lay  under,  of  writing  fo,  for 
his  own  fecurity,  This  may  hold  as  to 
fome  pairages  in  him  :  but  to  fay  the  truth, 
he  feems  to  have  a  tendency  and  love  to  ob- 
fcurity in  hiaifeif :  for  it  is  not  only  to  be 
found  where  he  may  fpeak  of  the  emperor, 
or  the  ftate ;  but  in  the  general  courfe  of 
his  fatires.  So  that,  in  my  confcience,  I 
muft  give  him  up  for  an  obfcure  writer; 
as  I  fliould  Lucan  for  a  tumid  and  fwelling 
one. 

Such  was  the  Roman  poetry  upder  Nero, 
The  three  emperors  after  him  were  made  in 
an  hurry,  and  had  fhort  tumultuous  rtigns. 
Then  the  Flavian  family  came  in.  Vefpa- 
fian,  the  firft  emperor  of  that  line,  endea- 
voured to  recover  fomething  of  the  good 
tafte  that  had  formerly  fiouriflied  in  Rome; 
his  fon  Titus,  the  delight  of  mankind,  in 
his  fhort  reign,  encouraged  poetry  by  his 
example,  as  well  as  by  his  liberalities :  and 
even  Domitian  lo'/ed  to  be  thought  a  patvon 
ofthemufes.  After  him.,  there  was  a  fuc- 
cefTion  of  good  emperors,  from  Nerva  to 
the  Antonines.  And  this  extraordinary 
good  fortune  {^ox  indeed,  if  one  confiders 
the  general  run  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it 
would  have  been  fuch,  to  have  had  any  two 
good  ones  only  together)  gave  a  new  fpirit 
to  the  arts,  that  had  long  been  in  fo  lan- 
guilhing  a  coridition,  and  made  poetry  re- 
vive, andraife  up  its  head  again,  once  more 
^mong  them.  Not  that  there  were  very 
good  poets  even  now  ;  but  they  were  better, 
^t  leal!:,  than  they  had  been  under  the  reign 
of  Nero.  Ibid. 

and  Va- 


§58, 


Of  SiLius,   Statius, 

LEI4.IUS   FlACCUS. 


This  pariod  produced  three  epic  poetSj, 
uhofe  works  remain  to  us ;  Silius,  Statius, 
and  Valerius  Flaccus.  Silius,  as  if  he  had 
teen- frightened  at  the  high  fiight  of  Lucan, 


keeps   almoft  always  on  the  ground,   and  1 
fcarce  once  attempts  to  foar  throughout  hi»i 
whole  work.     It  is  plain,  however,  thought 
it  is  low;  and  if  he  has  but  little  of  thei 
fpirit  of  poetry,  he  is  free  at  leaft  from  the  t 
affeftation,    and    obfcurity,    and  bombaft, 
which  prevailed  fo  much  among  his  imme- 
diate  predeceffors.       Silius   was   honoured' 
with    the    coofulate  ;  and   livt-d   to  fee  hi»i 
fon  in  the  fame  high  cific,'::.     He  was  a  great 
lover  and  coUedor  of  pictures  and  ftatues ; 
iovcit.  of  which  he   worlhipped;  efpeciallyi 
one  he  bad  of  Virgil.     He  ufed  to  oiFer  fa- 
crifices  too  at  his  tomb  near  Naples.     It  is 
a  pity  that  he  could  not  get  more  of  his  fpi- 
rit in  his  vi'ritings  :  for  he  had  fcarce  enough 
to  make  his  offerings  acceptable  to  the  ge* 
nius  of  that  great  poet. — Statius  had  morei 
of  fpirit,  with  a  lefs  fhare  of  prudence:  for 
his  Thebaid  is  certainly  ill  condufted,  and 
fcarcely  well  written.     By  the  little  we  have 
of  his  Aciiilleid,  that  would  probably  havei 
been  a  much  better  poem,  at  leaft  as  to  thct 
writing  part,  had  he  lived  to  finiih  it.     As: 
it  is,  his  dcfcription  of  Achilleb's  behaviour 
at  the  feaft  which  Lycomedes  makes  for  thei 
Grecian  ambairadors,  and  fom.e  other  parti 
of  it,  read  more  pleaiingly  to  me  than  anyi 
part  of  the  Thebaid.     I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  the  pafTage  Quoted  fo  often  froift' 
Juvenal,  as  an  encomium  on   Statius,  was 
meant  as  a  fatire  on  him.     Martial  feems  to' 
ftrike  at  him  too,  under  the  borrov.'ed  name 
of  Sabellus.     As  he  did  not  finiih  his  Achil- 
leid,  he  may  deferve  m^ore  reputation  per- 
haps   as  a   mifcellaneous  than    as    an   epic 
writer ;  for  though  the  odes  and  other  co- 
pies of  verfes  in  his  Sylvas  are  not  without 
their  faults,  thsy  are  not  fo  faulty  as  his 
Thebaid.     The  chief  faults  of  Statius,  in 
his   Sylva;  and  Thebaid,  are  faid  to  have 
proceeded  frorri  very  diiterent  caufes :  the 
former,  from  their  having  been  written  in- 
correctly and  in  a  great  deal  of  hafte ;  and 
the  other,  from  its  being  over  correfled  and 
hard.     Perhaps  his  greateft  fault  of  all,  or 
rather  the  greateft  fign  of  his  bad  judgment, 
is  his  admiring  Lucan  fo  extravagantly  as 
he  does.     It  is  remarkable,  that  poetry  run 
m,ore  lineally  in  Statius's  familv,  than  per- 
haps in  any  other.     He  received  it  from  his 
father ;  who  had  been  an  eminent  poet  iii 
his  time,  and  lived  to  fee  his  fon  obtain  the 
laurel-crown  at  the  Alban  games ;  as  he  had 
formerly   done   himfelf. — Valerius  Flaccus 
wrote    a    little    before   Statius.     He   died 
young,  and  left  liis  poem  unfinifhed.     Wc 
have  but   fcven  books  of  his  Argonautics, 
and  part  of  the  eighth,  in  ^/^lich  the  Argot 
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nauts  are  left  on  the  fea,  in  their  return 
homewards.  Several  of  the  modern  critics, 
who  have  been  fome  way  or  other  con- 
"fjcerned  in  publifhing  Flaccus's  works,  make 
!\\no  fcruple  of  placing  him  next  to  Virgil,  of 
I  all  the  Roman  epic  poets  ;  and  I  own  I  am 


fcription.  Thefe  were  the  common  offices 
of  his  mufe.  If  he  ftruck  a  fault  in  life,  he 
marked  it  down  in  a  few  lines ;  and  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  pleafe  a  friend,  or  to  get  the 
favour  of  the  great,  his  ftyle  was  turn-d  to 
panegyric ;  and  thefe  were  his  highefi:  em- 


a  good  deal  inclined  to  be  ferioufly  of  their    ployments.    He  was,  however,  a  good  writer 


I  j  opinion  ;  for  he  feems  to  me  to  have  more 
fire  than  Silius,  and  to  be  morecorreft  than 
Statios;  and  as  for  Lucan,  I  cannot  help 
looking  upon  him  as  quite  out  of  the  quef- 
tion.  lie  imitates  Virgil's  language  much 
better  than  Silius,  or  even  Statius  ;  and  his 
plan,  or  rather  his  ftory,  is  cerrainh'  lefs 
embarraffed  and  confufed  than  fhc  ^llichaid. 
Some  oi  the  ancients  themfelves  fpeali  of 
Fiaccus  with  a  great  deal  of  refped ;  and 
particularly  Quindilian  ;  who  fa}  s  nothing 
fit  all  ot'  Silius  or  Statius ;  unlefi  the  latter 
is  to  be  included  in  that  general  exprcfilon 
of  '  feveral  others,'  whom  he  leaves  to  be 
celebrated  by  pofteritv. 

As  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  time, 
,  we  have  not  any  one  comedy,  and  only  ten 
'  tragedies,  all  publifhed  under  the  name  of 
Lucius  Anna^us  Seneca.  They  are  probably 
the  work  of  different  hands ;  and  might  be 
a  coUeftion  of  favourite  plays,  put  together 
b)'  fome  bad  grammarian ;  for  either  the 
Roman  tragedies  of  this  age  were  very  in- 
dltt'erent,  or  thefe  are  not  their  beft.  They 
have  been  attributed  to  authors  as  far  dis- 
tant as  the  reigns  of  Auguftus  and  Trajan. 
It  is  true,  the  perfon  who  is  fo  pofitive  that 
one  of  them  in  particular  muft  be  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  fa)s  this  of  a  pi^ce  that  he 
feems  refolved  to  cry  up  at  all  rates;  aad  I 
believe  one  ihould  do  no  injury  to  any  one 
of  them,  in  fuppofmg  them  all  to  have  been 
written  in  this  third  age,  under  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  poetry. 

Of  all  the  other  poets  under  this  period, 
there  are  none  whofe  works  remain  to  us, 
except  Martial  and  Juvenal.  The  former 
flourifhed  under  Domitian ;  and  the  latter 
under  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian.     Spence. 

§    59.      0/  M  A  R  T  I  A  L. 

Martial  is  a  dealer  only  in  a  little  kind 
of  writing  ;  for  Epigram  is  certainly  (what 
it  is  called  by  Dryden)  the  loweft  ftep  of 
poetry.  He  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
hill ;  but  he  diverts  himfelf  there,  in  ga- 
thering flowers  and  playing  with  infetts, 
prettily  enough.  If  Martial  made  a  new- 
year's  gift,  he  was  fure  to  fend  a  dirtich 
with  it :  if  a  friend  died,  he  made  a  few 
verfes  to  put  on  his  tomb-ftone :  if  a  ftatue 
was  fet  up,  thoy  came  to  him  for  an  in- 


in  his  way ; 
his  writing 
occauons. 


and  there  are  inftances  even  of 
with  fome  dignity  on  higher 
iipC7ice. 


\  60.     Of  Juvenal. 

Juvenal  began  to  write  after  all  I  have 
mentioned  ;  and,  I  do  not  know  by  what 
good  fortune,  writes  with  a  greater  fpirit 
of  poetry  than  any  of  them.  He  has  fcarce 
any  things  of  the  gentility  of  Horace :  yet 
he  is  not  without  humour,  aad  exceeds' all 
the  fatiriixs  in  feverity.  To  fay  the  truth, 
he  fiafhes  too  much  like  an  angry  execu- 
tioner;  but  the  depravity  of  the  times,  and 
the  vices  then  in  falhion,  may  often  excufe 
fome  degree  of  rage  in  him.  It  is  faid  he 
did  not  write  till  he  was  elderly  ;  and  after 
he  had  been  too  much  ufcd  to  declainiing. 
However,  his  fatires  have  11  great  dt.-al  of 
fpirit  iu  them ;  aad  fhew  a  ftrong  hatred  of 
vice,  with  fome  very  fine  and  high  fenti- 
ments  of  virtue.  They  are  indeed  fo  ani- 
mated, that  I  do  not  know  any  poem  of  this 
age,  which  one  can  read  with  near  fo  much 
pleafure  as  his  fatircs. 

Juvenal  may  very  well  be  called  the  laft 
of  the  Roman  poets.  After  his  time,  poetry 
continued  decaying  more  and  mere,  quite 
down  to  the  time  of  Conftantine  ;  when  all 
the  arts  were  fo  far  loft  and  extinguifhed 
among  the  Ps.omans,  that  from  that  time 
they  themfelves  may  verj-  well  be  called  by 
the  name  they  ufed  to  give  to  all  the  world, 
except  the  Greeks;  for  the  Romans  then 
had  fcarce  any  thing  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  Barbarians. 

There  are,  therefore,  but  three  ages  of 
the  Roman  poetry,  that  can  carry  any 
weight  with  them  in  an  enquiry  of  this 
nature.  The  firft  age,  from  the  firft  Punic 
war  to  the  time  of  Auguftus,  is  more  re- 
markable for  ftrength,  than  any  great  de- 
gree of  beauty  in  writing.  The  fecond 
age,  or  the  Auguftan,  is  the  time  when 
they  wrote  with  a  due  mixture  of  beauty 
and  ftrength.  And  the  third,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Nero's  reign  to  the  end  of 
Adrian's,  when  they  endeavoured  after 
beauty  more  than  ftrength :  when  they  loft 
much  of  their  vigour,  and  run  too  much 
into  aiFeftation.  Their  poetry,  in  its  youth, 
was  ftrong  and  nervous ;  in  its  middle  age, 
X  4  .it 
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it  was  manly  and  polite ;  in  its  latter  days,  at  this  day  are  fought  after  with  fo  much 

it  grew  tawdry  and  feeble ;  and  endeavoured  pleafure  :  it  was  a  town,  which  carried  an 

to  hide  the  decays  of  its  former  beauty  and  air  of  terror  in  its  appearance  ;  and  which 

ftrength,  in  falfe  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  a  made   people  {hudder,  whenever  they  firft 


entered  within  its  gates. 


Ibid. 


§  62.     The  Conditio?!  of  the  Romans  in  the 
Second  Punic  War. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  this  imperial  city, 
v;hen  its  citizens  had  made  fo  great  a  pro- 
grefs  in  arms  as  to  have  conquered  the  better 
part  of  Italy,  and  to  be  able  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Carthaginians  ;  the  ftrongeft 


borrowed  flufh  on  the  face  ;  which  did  not 
fo  much  render  it  pleafmg,  as  it  (hewed 
that  its  natural  complexion  was  faded  and 
loft.  Spence. 

§  6x.     Of   the    IntroduQion,    Improvement, 
and  Fall  of  the  Arts  at  Rome . 

The  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  its  inhabi- 
tants, was  in  the  beginning  rude  and  un- 
adorned. Thofe  old  rough  foldiers  looked  power  then  by  land,  and  the  abfolute  mailers 
on  the  effefts  of  the  politer  arts  as  things  fit  by  fea.  The  Romans,  in  the  firft  Punic 
only  for  an  effeminate  people;  as  too  apt  to  war,  added  Sicily  to  their  dominions.  In 
foften  and  unnerve  men ;  and  to  take  from  the  fecond,  they  greatly  increafed  their 
that  martial  temper  and  ferocity,  which  ftrength,  both  by  fea  arid  land ;  and  ac- 
they  encouraged  fo  much  and  fo  univerfally  quired  a  tafte  of  the  arts  and  elegancies  of; 
in  the  infancy  of  their  ftate.  Their  houfes  life,  with  which  till  then  they  had  been  to- 
tally unacquainted.  For  though  before  this 
they  were  mafters  of  Sicily  (which  in  the' 
old  Roman  geography  made  a  part  of 
Greece)  and  of  feveral  cities  in  the  eaftern' 
part  of  Italy,  which  were  inhabited  by  co- 
lonies from  Greece,  and  were  adorned  with- 


wcre  (what  the  name  they  gave  them  figni- 
fied)  only  a  covering  for  them,  and  a  de- 
fence againft  bad  weather.  Thefe  fheds  of 
theirs  were  more  like  the  caves  of  wild 
beafts,  than  the  habitations  of  men;  and 
were  rather  flung  together  as  chance  led 


them,  than  formed  into  regular  ftreets  and  the  pidures,  and  ftatues,  and  other  works, 

openings :  their  walls  were  half  mud,  and  in  which  that  nation  delighted,  and  excelled 

their  roofs,  pieces  of  wood  ftuck  together;  the  reft  of  the  world  fo  much;  they  had  hi-, 

nay,^  even  this  tvas  an  after-improvement ;  therto  looked  upon  them  with  fo  carelefs  an 

for  in  Romulus's  time,  their  houfes  v^ere  eye,  that  they  had  felt  little  or  nothing  of 

only  covered  with  ftraw.     If  they  had  any  their  beauty.     This  infenfibility  they  pre^ 

thing  that  was  finer  than  ordinary,  that  was  ferved  fo  long,  either  from  the  groflhefs  of  1 

chieily  taken  up  in  fetting  off  the  temples  of  their  minds,  or  perhaps  from  their  fuperfti- 

their   gods ;  and  when  thefe  began  to  be  tion,  and  a   dread  of  reverencing  foreign 

fumiftied  with  ftatues  (for  they  had  none  deities  as  much  as  their  own  ;  or  (which  is 

till  long  after  Numa's  time)  they  were  pro-  the  moft  likely  of  all)  out  of  mere  politics, 

bably  more  fit  to  give  terror  than  delight;  and  the  defire-of  keeping  up  their  martial  [ 

and  feemed  rather  formed  fo  as  to  be  horri-  fpirit  and  -fiatural  roughnefs,  which    they 

ble  enough  to  ftrike  an  awe  into  thofe  who  thought  Ae  arts  and  elegancies  of  the  Gre-  ; 

worft^apped  them,  than  handfome  enough  to  cians   would  be  but   too    apt  to    deftroy. 

invite  any  one  to  look  upon  thein  for  plea-  However  that  was,  they  generally  preferved 

fure.     Their  defign,  I  fuppofe,  was  anfvver-  themfelves  from  even  the  leafl- fufpicion  of 

able_  to  the  materials  they  were  made  of;  tafte  for  the  polite  arts,  pretty  far  into  the 

and  if  their  gods  were  of  earthen  ware,  they  fecond  Punic  war;  as  appears  by  the  beha- 

were  reckoned   better   than   ordinary  ;   for  viour  of  Fabius  Maximus  in  that  war,  even 

many  of  them  were   chopt  out  of  wood,  after  the  fcales  were  turned  on  their  fide.  , 

One  of  the  chief  ornaments  in  thofe  times.  When  that  general  took  Tarentum,  he  found  j 

both  of  the  temples  and  private  houfes,  con-  it   full  of  riches,   and  extremely    adorned' 

fifted  in  their  ancient  trophies  :  which  were  with  pidures  and  ftatues.     Among  others, 

trunks  of  trees  cleared  of  their  branches,  there  were  fome  A^ery  fine  coloflTeal  figures 

and  fo  formed  into  a  rough  kind  of  pofts.  of  the  gods,  reprefented  as  fighting  againft  ; 

Thefe  were  loaded  with  the  arms  they  had  the  rebel  giants.     Thefe  were  made  by  fome  j 

taken  in  war  ;  and  you  may  eafily  conceive  of  the  moft  eminent  mafters  in  Greece  ;  and  i 

what    fort    of  ornaments   thefe  pofts   muft  the  Jupiter,  not  improbably,  by  Lyfippus. 

make,  when  half  decayed  by  time,  and  hung  When  Fabius  was  difpofing  of  the  fpoil,  he 

about  with  c'.d  rufty  arms,  befmeared  with  ordered  the  money  and  plate  to  be  fent  to  - 

the  l ilood  of  their  cnt-mies.      Rome  was  not  the  treafury  at  Rome,  but  the  ftatues  and  | 

then  that  beautiful  Rome,  whofe  very  ruins  pidures  to  be  left  behind.     The  fecretary  i 
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who  attended  him  in  his  furvey,  was  fome- 
what  ftruck  with  the  largenefs  and  noble  air 
of  the  figures  juft  mentioned ;  and  aflced. 
Whether  they  too  muft  be  left  with  the  reft  ? 
«  Yes,"  replied  Fabius,  "  leave  their 
««  angry  gods  to  the  Tarentines ;  we  will 
<«  have  nothing  to  do  with  them."     Spence. 


^  63.     Marcellus   attacks  Syracuse, 
and  fends  all  its  Piaures   and  Statues  to    , 
Rome. 

Marcellus    had   indeed  behaved   himfelf   ' 
very  differently  in  Sicily,  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore this  happened.     As  he  was  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  that  province,  he  bent  the  whole 
force  of  it  againft  Syracufe.     There  was  at 
that  time  no  one  city  which  belonged  to  the 
Greeks,  more  elegant,  or  better  adorned, 
than  the  city  of  Syracufe  ;  it  abounded  in 
the  works  of  the  beft  mafters.     Marcellus, 
when  he  took  the  city,  cleared  it  entirely, 
and   fent   all  their  Itatues  and  piftures  to 
Kome.     When  I  fay  all,  1  ufe  the  language 
of  the  people  of  Syracufe;  who  foon  after 
laid   a  complaint  againft  Marcellus  before 
the  Roman  fenate,  in  which  they  charged 
him   with   ftripping   all  their   houfes    and 
temples,  and  leaving  nothing  but  bare  walls 
throughout  the  city.     Marcellus  himfelf  did 
not  at  all  difown   it,  but  fairly  confeffed 
what  he  had  done  :  and  ufed  to  declare, 
that  he  had   done  fo,    in  order  to  adorn 
Rome,  and  to  introduce  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts  among  his  countrymen 


particularly  the  younger  people,  who  were 
extremely  delighted  with  the  noble  works  of 
the  Grecian  artifts  that  had  been  fct  up  for 
fome  time  in  the  temples,  and  porticos,  and 
all  the  moft  public  places  of  the  city,  and 
who  ufed  frequently  to  fpend  the  greateft 
part  of  the  day  in  contemplating  the  beauties 
of  them,  extolled  Marcellus  -as  much  for 
the  pleafure  he  had  given  them.  *'  We 
*'  fhall  now,"  faid  they,  "  no  longer  be 
"  reckoned  among  the  Barbarians.  That 
**  ruft,  which  we  have  been  fo  long  con- 
"  trafting,  will  foon  be  worn  ofF.  Other 
*«  generals  have  conquered  our  enemies,  but 
<*  Marcellus  has  conquered  our  ignorance. 
"  We  begin  to  fee  v/ith  new  eyes,  and  have 
*'  a  new  world  of  beauties  opening  before 
"  us.  Let  the  Romans  be  polite,  as  well 
•'  as  viftorious ;  and  let  us  learn  to  excel 
"  the  nations  in  tafte,  as  well  as  to.  con* 
"  quer  them  with  our  arms." 

Whichever  fide  was  in  the  right,  the 
party  for  Marcellus  was  the  fuccefsful  one  ; 
for,  from  this  point  of  time  we  may  date 
the  introduftion  of  the  arts  into  Rome.  The 
Romans  by  this  means  began  to  be  fond  of 
them  ;  and  the  love  of  the  arts  is  a  pafTion, 
which  grows  very  fa  ft  in  any  breaft,  where- 
ever  it  is  once  entertained. 

We  may  fee  how  faft  and  how  greatly  it 
prevailed  at  Rome,  by  a  fpeech  which  old 
Cato  the  cenfor  made  in  the  fenate,  not 
above  feventeen  years  after  the  taking  of 
Syracufe.     He  complains  in  it,  that  their 


Such  a  difference  of  behaviour  in  their   people  began  to  run  into  Greece  and  Afia  ; 


two  greateft  leaders,  foon  occafioned  two 
different  parties  in  Rome,  The  old  people 
in  general  joined  in  crying  up  Fabius. — 
Fabius  was  not  rapacious,  as  fome  others 
were ;  but  temperate  in  his  conquefts.  In 
what  he  had  done,  he  had  afted,  not  only 
with  that  moderation  which  becomes  a  Ro- 
man general,  but  with  much  prudence  and 
forefight.  "  Thefe  fineries,"  they  cried/ 
•'  are  a  pretty  diverfion  for  an  idle  efFemi- 
"  nate  people :  let  us  leave  them  to  the 
"  Greeks.     The  Romans  defire  no   other 


and  to  be  infeded  with  a  defire  of  playing 
with  their  fine  things :  that  as  to  fuch  fpoiis, 
there  was  lefs  honour  in  taking  them,  than 
there  was  danger  of  their  being  taken  by 
them  ;  that  the  gods  brought  from  Syracufe, 
had  revenged  the  caufe  of  its  citizens,  in 
fpreading  this  tafte  among  the  Romans: 
that  he  heard  but  too  many  daily  crying  up 
the  ornaments  of  Corinth. and  Athens;  and 
ridiculing  the  poor  old  Roman  gods.;  who 
had  hitherto  been  propitious  to  them  ;  and 
who,  he  hoped,  would  IHU. continue  fo,  if 


ornaments  of  life,  than  a  fimplicity   of  they  would  but  let  their  ftatues  remain  ia 


manners  at  home,  and  fortitude  againft 
*•  our  enemies  abroad.  It  is  by  thefe  arts 
**  that  we  have  raifed  our  na:me  fo  high, 
"  and  fpread  our  dominion  fo  far  :  and 
**  fhall  we  fuffer  them  now  to  be  exchanged 
**  for  a  fine  tafte,  and  what  they  call  ele- 
«•  gance  of  living  ?  No,  great  Jupiter,  who 
•*  prefideft  over  the  capitol !  let  the  Greeks 
•'  keep  their  arts  to  themfelves,  and  let  the 
**  Romans  learn  only  how  to  conquer  and 
"  to  govern  mankind." — Another  fet,  and 


peace  upon  their  pedeftals. 


Spence, 


§  64.  The  'Roman  Ge/ierals,  in  their feije' 
ral  Conquejis,  connjey  great  Numbers  of 
PiSfures  and  Statues  to  Rome.  " 

It  was  in  vain  too  that  Cato  fpoke  againft 
it ;  for  the  love  of  the  arts  prevailed  every 
day  more  and  more  ;  and  from  henceforward 
the  Roman  generals,  in  their  feveral  con- 
quefts, feem  to  have  ftrove  who  fliould  bring 
av/ay  the  greateft  number  of  ftatues  and  pic- 
tures. 
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tures,  to  kt  off  their  triumphs,  and  to  adorn 
the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  furprifing  what 
acceffions  of  this  kind  were  made  in  the 
compafs  of  a  little  more  than  half  a  century 
after  Marcellus  had  (ct  the  example.  The 
elder  Scipio  Africanus  brought  in  a  great 
number  of  wrought  vafes  from  Spain  and 
Afric,  toward  the  end  of  the  fecond  Punic 
war ;  and  the  very  year  after  that  was 
finilhed,  the  Rom.ans  entered  into  a  war 
with  Greece,  the  great  fchool  of  all  the 
arts,  and  the  chief  repofitory  of  mol^  of  the 
fineft  works  that  ever  were  produced  by 
them.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  all 
their'  acquifitions  from  her.ce ;  I  fliall  only 
put  you  in  mind  of  fome  of  the  molt  con- 
fiderable.  Flaminius  made  a  great  fliew 
both  of  ftatues  and  vafes  in  his  triumph  over 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  ;  but  he  was  much 
exceeded  by  iEmilius,  who  reduced  that 
kingdom  into  a  province.  iEmilius's  tri- 
umph lafted  three  days ;  the  firft  of  wiiich 
was  wholly  taken  up  in  bringing  in  the  tine 
ftatues  he  had  feiected  in  iiis  expedition  ;  as 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  fecond  confilled 
in  vafes  and  fculptured  velTelsofall  forts, 
by  the  moft  eminent  hands.  Thefe  were 
ail  the  moft  chofen  things,  culled  from  the    perfons  fent  out  to  govern  their  pro\  inces, 


thing  of  them  :  even  without  knowing,  that 
an  old  Grecian  ftatue  was  better  than  a  new 
Roman  one..  He  ufcd,  hov.cver,  thefureft 
method  of  not  being  miftaken  ;  for  he  took 
all  indifferently  as  they  came  in  his  way ; 
and  brought  them  off  in  fuch  quantities, 
that  he  alone  is  faid  to  have  filled  Rome 
with  ftatues  and  piftures.  Thus,  partly 
from  the  tafce,  and  partly  from  the  vanity 
of  their  generals,  in  icfs  than  feventy  years 
time  (reckoning  from  Marcelius's  taking  of 
Syracufe  to  the  year  in  which  Carthage  was 
deilroyed)  Italy  was  furnifned  with  the 
noblell;  productions  of  the  arxient  artifts, 
that  before  lay  fcattered  all  over  Spain, 
AfrJc,  Sicily,  and  the  reft  of  Greece. 
Sylla,  befide  many  others,  added  vallly  to 
them  afterwards ;  particularly  by  his  taking 
of  Athens,  and  by  his  conqueils  in  Afia  ; 
where,  by  his  too  great  indulgence  to  his 
armies,  he  made  taite  and  rapine  a  general 
thing,  even  among  the  common  foldiers,  as 
it  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  among  their 
leaders. 

In  this  manner,  the  firft  confiierable  ac- 
quifitions were  made  by  their  conquering 
armies  ;  and  they  were  carried  on  by  the 


colleaion  of  that  fucceffor  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  for  as,  to  the  inferior  fpoils  of  no 
lefs  than  feventy  Grecian  cities,  iEmilius 
had  left  them  all  to  his  foldiery,  as  not 
worthy  to  appear  among  the  ornaments  ot 
his  triumph.  Not  many  years  after  this, 
the  young  Scipio  Africanus  (the  perfon  vv'ho 
is  moft  celebrated  for  his  polite  tafte  of  all 
the  Romans  hitherto,  and  who  was  fcarce 
exceeded  by  any  one  of  them  in  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding    ages)     deftroyed    Carthage,    and 


when  conquered.  Ab  the  behaviour  of  theie 
in  their  governments,  in  general,  was  one 
of  the  grcateft  blots  en  the  Roman  nation, 
we  muft  not  expeft  a  full  account  of  their 
tranfafticns  in  the  old  hiftorians,  who  treat 
particularly  of  the  Roman  affairs :  for  fuch 
of  thefe  that  remain  to  us,  are  either  Ro- 
mans themfelves,  or  elfe  Greeks  who  were 
too  much  attached  to  the  Roman  intereft, 
to  fpeak  out  the  whole  truth  in  this  affair. 
But  what  we  cannot  have  fully  from  their 


transferred  many  of  the  chief  ornaments  of   own  hiftorians,  may  be  pretty  well  fupplied 


that  city,  which  had  fo  long  bid  fair  for 
being  the  feat  of  empire,  to  Rome,  which 
foon  became  undoubtedly  fo.  This  mult 
have  been  a  vaft  acceffion  :  though  that  great 
man,  who  was  as  juft  in  his  adions  as  he 
was  elegant  in  his  tafte,  did  not  bring  all  the 
iineft  of  his  fpoils  to  Rome,  but  left  a  great 
part  of  them  in  Sicily,  from  whence  they 
had  formerly  been  taken  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The,  very  fame  year  that  Scipio 
freed  Rome  from'  its  moft'  dangerous  rival, 
Carthage,  Mummius  (who  was  as  remark- 
able for  his  ruuicity,  as  Scipio  was  for  ele- 
gance and  taftt )  added  Achaia  to  the  Roman 
ftate ;  and  facked,  among  federal  ctherSj 
the  famous  city  of  Corinth,  which  had  been 
long  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  re- 
fervoirs  of  the  iineft  works  of  art.  He  cleared 
it  of  all  its  beauties,  without  knowing  any 


from  other  hands.  A  poet  of  tl-ieir  own, 
who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  honeft  man, 
has  fet  the  rapacioufnefs  of  their  governors 
in  general  in  a  very  ftrong  light ;  as  Cicero 
has  fet  forth  that  of  Verres  in  particular,  as 
ftrongly.  If  we  may  judge  of  their  general 
behaviour  by  that  of  this  governor  of  Sicily, 
they  were  more  like  monfters  and  harpies, 
than  men.  For  that  public  robber  (as  Ci- 
cero calls  him,  more  than  once)  hunted 
over  every  corner  of  his  ifland,  vv-ith  a 
couple  of  finders  (one  a  Greek  painter,  and 
the  other  a  ftatuary  of  the  finne  nation)  to 
get  together  his  colledtion  ;  and  was  fo  cu- 
rious and  fo  rapacious  in  that  fcarch,  that 
Cicero  fays,  there  was  not  a  gem,  or  ftatue, 
or  relievo,  cr  pidure,  in  all  Sicily,  which 
he  did  not  fee  ;  nor  any  one  he  liked,  which 
he  did  not  takeaway  from  its  owner.    What 
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he  thus  got,  ^e  fent  into  Italy.     Rome  was 

i    the  centre  both  of  their  fpoils  in  war,  and 

j    of  their  rapines  In  peace:  and  if  many  of 

!    their  prstors  and  proconfuls  aifled  but  in 

I    half  fo  abandoned  a  manner  as  this  Verres 

appears  to  -have  done,  it  is  very  probable 

that  Rome  was  more  enriched  in  all  thefe 

fort  of  things  fecretly  by  their  governors, 

than  it  had  been  openly  by  their  generals. 

Spc?ice. 

^  65.  The  Meth'ids  made  z/fe  of  in  dranjohig 
the  Works  of  the  heft  ancient  Artijis  i?ito 
Italy. 

There  was  another  method  of  augmenting 
thefe  treafures  at  Rome,  not  fo  intamous  as 
this,  and  not  fo  glorious  as  the  former. 
What  I  mean,  was  the  cultom  of  the  /EdileS, 
when  they  exhibited  their  public  games,  of 
adorning  the  theatres  and  other  places  where 
they  were  performed,  with  great  numbers 
of  ftatues  and  picTtures :  which  they  bought 
up  or  borrowed,  for  that  purpofe,  all  over 
Greece,  and  fometimes  even  from  Afia. 
Scaurus,  in  particular,  in  his  :edileihip, 
had  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  Itatues  and 
relievos  for  the  mere  ornamenting  of  the 
ftage,  in  a  theatre  built  only  lor  four  cr  five 
days.  This  was  the  fame  Scaurus  who 
(whilft  he  was  in  the  fame  office  too)  brought 
to  Rome  all  the  piftures  of  Sicyon,  which 
had  been  fo  long  one  of  the  moll  eminent 
fchools  in  Greece  for  painting  ;  in  lieu  of 
debts  owing,  or  pretended  to  be  owed,  from 
that  city  to  the  Roman  people. 

From  thefe  public  methods  of  drawing 
the  v/orks  of  tne  b.ft  ancient  artifts '  into 
Jtaly,  it  grew  at  length  to  be  a  part  of  pri- 
vate luxury,  atfeded  by  alraoft  every  body 
that  could  afford  it,  to  adorn  their  houfes, 
thci;-  porticos,  and  their  gardens,  with  the 
belt  ftatues  and  pictures  they  could  procure 
out  of  Greece  or  Afia.  None  went  earlier 
into  this  tafte,  than  the  family  of  the  Lu- 
culli,  and  particularly  Lucius  LucuUus, 
who  carried  on  the  war  againft  Mithridatcs. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  the  arts 
and  polite  learning  even  from  a  child  ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  gave  himfelf  up 
fo  much  to  colledions  of  this  kind,  that 
Plutarch  reckons  it  among  his  follies,  "  As 
I  am  fpeaking  of  his  faults  (fays  that  hifto- 
rian  in  his  life)  I  ihould  not  omit  his  vaft 
baths,  and  piazzas  for  walking  ;  or  his  gar- 
dens, v/hich  were  much  more  magnificent 
than  any  in  his  time  at  Rome,  and  equal  to 
any  in  the  luxurious  ages  that  followed  ;  nor 
Jus  exceflivefoi^^nefs  ior  ftatues  and  pidures, 


which  he  got  from  all  parts,  to  adorn  his 
works  and  gardens,  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence  ;  and  with  the  vaft  riches  he  had 
heaped  together  in  the  Mithridatic  war." 
There  were  feveral  other  families  whicn  fell 
about  that  time  into  the  fame  fort  of  excefs  ; 
and,  among  the  reft,  the  Julian.  The  firft 
emperor,  who  was  of  that  tamily,  was  a 
great  colledor ;  and,  in  particular,  was  as 
fond  of  old  gems,  as  his  fucceffor,  Augultus, 
v/as  of  Corinthian  vafes. 

This  m.ay  be  called  the  firft  age  of  the 
flourifhing  of  the  politer  arts  at  Rome ;  or 
rather  the  age  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced there :  for  the  people  in  this  period 
were  chiefly  taken  up  in  getting  fine  things, 
and  bringing  them  together.  There  were 
perhaps  fome  particular  perfons  in  it  of  a 
very  good  tafte  :  but  in  general  one  may 
fay,  there  was  rather  a  love,  than  any  great 
knowledge  of  their  beauties,  during  this  age, 
among  the  Romans.  They  were  brought  tp 
Rome  in  the  firft  part  of  it,  in  greater 
numbers  than  can  be  eafily  conceived  ;  and 
in  fom.e  time,  every  body  began  to  look 
upon  them  with  pleafure.  The  collecliou 
was  continually  augmenting  afterwards,  from 
the  feveral  methods  I  have  mentioned ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  a  good  taite  would  have 
been  a  general  thing  among  them  much  ear- 
lier than  it  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
frequent  convulfions  in  their  ftate,  and  the 
perpetual  ftrugglcs  of  fome  great  man  or 
other  to  get  the  reins  of  governm.ent  into 
his  hands.  Thefe  continued  quite  from 
Sylla's  time  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  ftate 
under  Auguftus.  The  peaceful  times  that 
then  fucceeded,  and  the  encouragement 
which  was  gi^cn  by  that  emperor  to  all  the 
arts,  afforded  the  Romans  full  leifure  to 
contemplate  the  fine  works  that  were  got  to- 
gether at  Rome  in  the  age  before,  and  to 
perfedl  their  tafte  in  all  the  ekgancies  of 
life.  The  artifts,  who  were  then  much  in- ' 
vited  to  Rome,  worked  in  a  ftyle  greatly 
fuperior  to  what  they  had  done  even  in 
Julius  Casfar's  time:  fo  that  it  is  under 
Auguftus  that  we  may  begin  the  fecond,  and 
moft  perfect  age  of  fculpture  and  painting, 
as  well  as  of  poetry.  Auguftus  changed  the 
v.'holt  appearance  of  Rome  itfelf ;  he  found 
it  ill  built,  and  left  it  a  city  of  marble.  He 
adorned  it  with  buildings,  extremely  finer 
than  any  it  could  boaft  before  his  time,  and 
kt  oiF  all  thofe  buildings,  and  even  the 
common  ftreets,  with  an  addition  of 
fome  of  the  fineil  ftatues  in  the  v/orld. 
Spe?ice, 
^  66.  Ok 
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^66.   On  the  Decline  of  the  Arts,  Eloquence, 
and  Poetry,  upon  the  Death  of  Augujlus. 

On  the  death  of  Auguftus,  though  the 
arts,  and  the  tafte  for  them,  did  not  fufFer 
fo  great  a  change,  as  appeared  immediately 
in  the  taile  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  yet 
they  muft  have  fuffered  a  good  deal.    There 
is  a  fecret  union,  a  certain  kind  of  fympa- 
thy  between  all  the  polite  arts,  which  makes 
them  languilh  and  flourifh  together.     The 
fame  circumftances  are  either  kind  or  un- 
friendly to   all   of  them.     The  fevour  of 
Auguftus,  and  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign, 
was  as  a  gentle  dew  from  heaven,  in  a  fa- 
vourable feafon,  that  made  them  bud  forth 
and  flourifh  ;  and  the  four  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, was  as  a  fudden  froft  that  checked  their 
growth,  and  at  laft  killed  all  their  beauties. 
The  vanity,  and  tyranny,  and  difturbances 
of  the  times  that  followed,  gave  the  finifli- 
ing  ftroke  to  fculpture  as  well  as  eloquence, 
and  to  painting  as  well  as  poetry.     The 
Greek  artifts  at  Rome  were  not  fo  foon  or 
fo  much  infefted  by  the  bad  tafte  of  the 
court,  as  the  Roman  writers  were ;  but  it 
reached  them  too,  though  by   flower  and 
more  imperceptible  degrees.     Indeed  what 
elfe  could  be  expedlied  from  fuch  a  run  of 
monfters  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero  ? 
For  thefe  were  the  emperors  under  whofe 
reigns  the  arts  began  to  languifli ;  and  they 
fuffered  fo  much  from  their  baleful  influence, 
that  the   Roman  writers   foon   after  them 
Ipeak  of  all  ihe  arts  as  being  brought  to  a 
very  low  ebb.     They  talk  of  their  being 
extremely  fallen  in  genera! ;  and  as  to  paint- 
ing, in  particular,  they  reprefent  it  as  in  a 
moft  feeble  and  dying  condition.     The  fe- 
ries  of  fo  many  good  emperors,  which  hap- 
pened after  Domitian,  gave  fome  fpirit  again 
to  the  arts ;  but  foon  after  the  Antonines, 
they  all  declined  apace,  and,  by  the  time  of 
the  thirty  tyrants,  were  quite  fallen,  fo  as 
never  to  rife  again  under  any  future  Roman 
emperor. 

You  may  fee  by  thefe  two  accounts  I 
have  given  you  of  the  Roman  poetry,  and 
of  the  other  arts,  that  the  great  periods  of 
their  rife,  their  flourilhing,  and  their  de- 
cline, agree  very  well ;  and,  as  it  were,  tally 
with  one  another.  Their  ftyle  was  pre- 
pared, and  a  vaft  colleftion  of  fine  works 
laid  in,  under  the  firft  period,  or  in  the 
times  of  the  republic  :  In  the  fecond,  or 
the  Auguftan  age,  their  writers  and  artifts 
were  both  in  their  liigheft  perfeftion ;  and 
in  the  third,  from  Tiberius  to  the  Anto- 
nines, they   both  began  to   languifhj  and 


then  revived  a  little;  and  at  laft  funk  to- 
tally together. 

In  comparing  the  defcriptions  of  their 
poets  with  the  works  of  art,  I  flliould  there- 
fore chufe  to  omit  all  the  Roman  poets  after 
the  Antonines.  Among  them  'all,  there  is ' 
perhaps  no  one  whofe  omifftori  need  be  re- 
gretted, _  except  that  of  Claudian  \  and  even 
as  to  him  it  may  be  confidered,  that  he 
wrote  when  the  true  knowledge  of  the  arts  ' 
was  no  more;  and  when  the  true  tafte  of 
poetry  was  ftrangely  corrupted  and  loft; 
even  if  we  were  to  judge  of  it  by  his  own 
writings  only,  which  are  extremely  better 
than  any  of  the  poets  long  before  and  long 
after  him.  It  is  therefore  much  better  to 
contine  one's  felf  to  the  three  great  ages, 
than  to  run  fo  far  out  of  one's  way  for  a 
fmgle  poet  or  two  ;  whofe  authorities,  after 
all,  muft  be  A^ery  difputable,  and  indeed 
fcarce  of  any  weight.  Spence. 

§  67.     On  Demosthenes. 

I  fhall  not  fpend  any  time  upon  the  clr- 
cumftances  of  Demofthenes's  life ;  they  are 
well  known.  The  ftrong  ambition  which 
hedifcovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  fpeaking  ; 
the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  his  firft  attempts  ; 
his  unwearied  perfeverance  in  furmoundng 
all  the  difadvantages  that  arofe  froiti  his 
perfon  and  addrefs ;  his  fhutting  himfelf  up 
in  a  cave,  that  he  might  ftudy  with  lefs  dif- 
tradion ;  his  declaiming  by  the  fea-fhore, 
that  he  might  accuftom  himfelf  to  the  noife 
of  a  tumultuous  affembly,  and  with  pebbles 
in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  correft  a  defeft 
in  his  fpeech ;  his  pradifing  at  home  with  a 
naked  fword  hanging  over  his  fhoulder  that 
he  might  check  an  ungraceful  motion,  to 
which  he  was  fubjeft;  all  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  are 
very  encouraging  to  fuch  as  ftudy  Elb-  ' 
quence,  as  they  fhew  how  far  art  and  appli- 
cation may  avail,  for  acquiring  an  excellence 
which  nature  feeraed  unwilling  to  gr^nt  us. 

Blair. 

§  6^1.    Demosthenes  imitated  the  manly 
Eloquence  ij/'Pericles. 

Defpifing  the  affefted  and  florid  manner 
which  the  rhetoricians  of  that  age  followed, 
Demorthenes  returned  to   the  forcible  and    , 
manly  eloquence  of  Pericles ;  and  ftrength    ■ 
and  vehemence  form  the  principal  charac-    "^^ 
teriftics  of  his  Style.     Never  had  orator  a 
finer  field  than  Demofthenes  in  his  Olyn- 
thiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are  his  capital 
orations :  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  noblenefs 
of  the  fubjcdt,  and  to  that  integrity  and 
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public  fpirit  which  eminently  breathe  in 
them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  their 
merit.  The  fubjed  is,  to  rouze  the  indig- 
nation of  his  countrymen  againft  Philip  of 
Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties 
of  Greece;  and  to  guard  them  againft  the 
infidious  meafures,  by  which  that  crafty 
prince  endeavoured  to  lay  them  afleep  to 
danger.  In  the  profecution  of  this  end,  we 
fee  him  taking  every  proper  method  to  ani- 
mate a  people,  renowned  for  juftice,  huma- 
nity and  valour,  but  i^  many  inftances  be- 
come corrupt  and  degenerate.  He  boldly 
taxes  them  with  their  venality,  their  indo- 
lence, and  indifference  to  the  public  caufe ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  with  all  the  art  of 
an  orator,  he  recals  the  glory  of  their  an- 
ceftors  to  their  thoughts,  fhews  them  that 
they  are  ftill  a  flourifhing  and  a  powerful 
people,  the  natural  protestors  of  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  incli- 
nation to  exert  themfelves,  in  order  to  make 
Philip  tremble.  With  his  cotemporary 
orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  inlereft,  and 
who  perfuaded  the  people  to  peace,  he  keeps 
.no  meafures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them 
as  the  betrayers  of  their  country.  He  not 
only  prompts  to  vigorous  conduft,  but  he 
lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduft ;  he  en- 
ters into  particulars;  and  points  out,  with 
great  exaftnefs,  the  meafures  of  execution. 
This  is  the  ftrain  of  thefe  orations.  They 
are  ftrongly  animated ;  and  full  of  the  im- 
petuofity  and  fire  of  public  fpirit.  They 
proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  induftions, 
confequences,  and  demonftrations,  founded 
on  found  reafon.  The  figures  w^hich  he 
ufes,  are  never  fought  after ;  but  always  rife 
from  the  fubjeft.  He  employs  them  fpa- 
ringly  indeed;  for  fplendour  and  ornament 
are  not  the  diftinftions  of  this  orator's  com- 
pofition.  It  is  an  energy  of  thought,  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf,  which  forms  his  charafter, 
and  fets  him  above  all  others.  He  appears 
,  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than  to  words. 
"We  forget  the  orator,  and  think  of  the  bu- 
fmefs.  He  warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to 
aftion.  He  has  no  parade  and  ottentation  ; 
no  methods  of  infinuation  ;  no  laboured  in- 
trodu(Slions  ;  but  is  like  a  man  full  of  his 
fubjed,  who,  after  preparing  his  audience, 
by  a  fentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truths, 
enters  direftly  on  buflnefs.  Blair. 

§  69.      Demosthenes    cont rafted  'with 

iEsCHINES. 

Demofthenes  appears  to  great  advantage, 
when  conLralted  with  ^fchines,  in  the  cele- 
brated oration  '*  pro  Corona."     iEfchines 


was  his  rival  in  bufmefs,  and  perfonal  enemy  ; 
and  one  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  orators  of 
that  age.  But  when  we  read  the  two  ora- 
tions, iEfchines  is  feeble  in  comparifon  of 
Demofthenes,  and  makes  much  lefs  impref- 
fion  on  the  mind.  His  reafonings  concern- 
ing the  law  that  was  in  queftion,  are  indeed 
very  fubtile ;  but  his  invedive  againft  De- 
mofthenes is  general,  and  ill-fupported. 
Whereas  Demofthenes  is  a  torrent,  that  no- 
thing can  refift.  He,  bears  down  his  anta- 
gonift  with  violence  ;  he  draws  his  charafter 
in  the  ftrongeft  colours ;  and  the  particular 
merit  of  that  oration  is,  that  all  thedefcrip- 
tions  in  it  are  highly  pifturefque.  There 
runs  through  it  a  ftrain  of  magnanimity  and 
high  honour:  the  orator  fpeaks  with  that 
ftrength  and  confcious  dignity  which  great 
adions  and  public  fpirit  alone  infpire.  Both 
orators  ufe  great  liberties  with  one  another; 
and,  in  general,  that  unreftrained  licence 
which  ancient  manners  permitted,  even  to 
the  length  of  abufive  names  and  downright 
fcurrility,  as  appears  both  here  and  in  Ci- 
cero's Philippics,  hurts  and  offends  a  mo- 
dern ear.  What  thofe  ancient  orators  gained 
by  fuch  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and 
boldnefs,  is  more  than  compenfated  by  want 
of  dignity  ;  which  feems  to  give  an  advan- 
tage, in  this  refped,  to  the  greater  decenc/ 
of  modern  fpeaking.  Blair. 

§  70.  On  the  Style  0/ DemosthENES. 
The  Style  of  Demofthenes  is  ftrong  and 
concife,  though  fometimes,  it  muft  not  be 
diffembled,  liarfh  and  abrupt.  His  words 
are  very  expreffive ;  his  arrangement  is  firm 
and  manly  ;  and,  though  far  from  being  un- 
mufical,  yet  it  feems  dithcuk  to  find  in  him 
that  ftudied,  but  concealed  number,  and 
rhythmus,  which  fome  of  the  ancient  critics 
are  fond  of  attributing  to  him.  Neo-lio-ent 
of  thofe  leffer  graces,  one  would  rather  con- 
ceive him  to  have  aimed  at  that  fublime 
which  lies  in  fentiment.  His  adion  and 
,  pronunciation  are  recorded  to  have  beea 
uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent ;  which, 
from  the  manner  of  his  compofition,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  believe.  Thecharader 
which  one  forms  of  him,  from  reading  his 
works,  is  of  the  auftsre,  rather  than  the 
gentle  kind.  He  is,  on  every  occafion, 
grave,  ferious,  paffionate  ;  takes  tvtiy  thing 
on  a  high  tone ;  never  lets  himfelf  down, 
nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleafantry.  If 
any  fault_  can  be  found  in  his  admirable  elo- 
quence, it  is,  that  he  fometimes  borders  on 
the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thought  to 
want  fraoothnefs  and  grace;  which  Dionyfius 
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of  Halicarnaflus  attributes  to  his  imitating 
too  clofely  the  manner  of  Thucydides,  who 
was  his  great  model  for  Style,  and  vvhofe 
hiftory  he  is  faid  to  have  written  eight  times 
over  with  his  own  hand.  But  thefe  defefts 
are  far  more  than  compenfated,  by  that  ad- 
mirable and  mafterly  force  of  mafculine  elo- 
quence, which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who 
heard  it,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  read  with- 
out emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demofthenes,  Greece 
loft  her  liberty,  eloquence  of  courfe  lan- 
guifhed,  and  relapfed  again  into  the  feeble 
manner  introduced  by  the  Rhetoricians  and 
Sophifts.  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who  lived 
in  the  next  age  to  Demofthenes,  attained 
indeed  fome  charafter,  but  he  is  reprefented 
to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  perfuafive 
fpeaker,  who  aimed  at  grace  rather  than 
fubftance.  *'  Deledabat  Athenienfes,"  fays 
Cicero,  "  magis  quam  inflammabat." — 
*«  He  amufed  the  Athenians,  rather  than 
*'  warmed  them."  And  after  his  time,  we 
hear  of  no  more  Grecian  orators  of  any 
note.  JBIair. 

§  71.     Ou  Cicero. 

The  objeft  in  this  period  moft  worthy  to 
draw  our  attention,  is  Cicero  himfelf;  whofe 
name  alone  fuggefts  every  thing  that  is  fplen- 
did  in  oratory.  With  the  hiftory  of  his  life, 
and  with  his  charadler,  as  a  man  and  a  poli- 
tician, we  have  not  at  prefent  any  direft 
concern.  We  confider  him  only  as  an  elo- 
quent fpeaker;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  our 
bufinefs  to  remark  both  his  virtues,  and  his 
defefts,  if  he  has  any.  His  virtues  are, 
beyond  controverfy,  eminently  great.  In 
all  his  orations  there  is  high  art.  He  be- 
gins, generally,  with  a  regular  exordium  ; 
and.  with  much  preparation  and  infmuation 
prepofleffes  the  hearers,  and  ftudies  to  gain 
their  afFedions.  His  method  is  clear,  and 
his  arguments  are  arranged  with  great  pro- 
priety. His  method  is  indeed  more  clear 
than  that  of  Demofthenes ;  and  this  is  one 
advantage  which  he  has  over  him.  We  find 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place ;  he  never 
attempts  to  move  till  he  has  endeavoured  to 
convince;  and  in  moving,  efpecially  the 
fofter  paflions,  he  is  very  fuccefsful.  No 
man,  that  ever  wrote,  knew  the  power  and 
force  of  words  better  than  Cicero.  He  rolls 
them  along  with  the  greateft  beauty  and 
pomp ;  and  in  the  ftrufture  of  his  fentences, 
is  curious  and  exaft  to  the  higheft  degree. 
He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  ntveT  abrupt. 
He  is  a  great  amplifier  of  every  fubjed ; 
magnificent,  and  in  his  feHtiments  highly 


moral.  His  manner  is  on  the  whole  diffufcj  , 
yet  it  is  often  happily  varied,  and  fuited  to 
the  fubjeft.  In  tris  four  orations,  for  in- 
ftance,  againft  Catiline,  the  tone  and  ftyle 
of  each  of  them,  particularly  the  firft  and 
laft,  is  very  different,  and  accommodated  with 
a  great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occahon, 
and  the  fituation  in  which  they  were  fpoken. 
When  a  great  public  objedl  roufed  his  mind, 
and  demanded  indignation  and  force,  he 
departs  confiderably  from  that  loofe  and  de- 
clamatory manner  to  which  he  inclines  at 
other  times,  and  becomes  exceedingly  co- 
gent and  vehement.  This  is  the  cafe  in  his 
orations  againft  Anthony,  and  in  thofe  too 
againft  Verres  and  Catiline.  Blair. 

§  72.     Defers  o/CicnRo. 

Together  with  thofe  high  qualities  which 
Cicero  pofTefTes,  he  is  not  exempt  from  cer- 
tain defeds,  of  which  it  is  neceffary  to  take 
notice.  For  the  Ciceronian  Eloquence  is  a 
pattern  fo  dazzling  by  its  beauties,  that,  if 
not  examined  with  accuracy  and  judgment, 
it  is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary  into  a  faulty 
imitation  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  has 
fometimes  produced  this  efFeft.  In  moft  of 
his  orations,  efpecially  thofe  compofed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there  is  too  much 
art ;  even  carried  the  length  of  oftentation. 
There  is  too  vifible  a  parade  of  eloquence. 
He  feems  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  admi- ' 
ration,  rather  than  at  operating  conviftion, 
by  what  he  fays.  Hence,  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  he  is  (howy,  rather  than  folid ;  and 
difFufe,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  pref- 
fing.  His  fentences  are,  at  all  times,  round 
and  fonorous ;  they  cannot  be  accufed  of 
monotony,  for  they  poffefs  variety  of  cad- 
ence ;  but  from  too  great  a  ftudy  of  mag- 
nificence, he  is  fometimes  deficient  in^ 
ftrength.  On  all  occafions,  where  there  is 
the  leaft  room  for  it,  he  is  full  of  himfelf. 
His  great  aftions,  and  the  real  fervices 
which  he  had  performed  to  his  country, 
apologize  for  this  in  part ;  ancient  manners, 
too,  impofed  fewer  reftraints  from  the  fide 
of  decorum ;  but,  even  after  thefe  allow- 
ances made,  Cicero's  oftentation  of  himfelf 
cannot  be  wholly  palliated ;  and  his  ora- 
tions, indeed  all  his  works,  leave  on  our 
minds  the  impreffion  of  a  good  man,  but 
withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defeds  which  we  have  now  taken 
notice  of  in  Cicero's  eloquence,  were  not  un- 
obferved  by  his  own  co temporaries.  This  we 
learn  from  Quinftilian,  and  from  the  au- 
thor of  the  dialogue,  "  de  Caufis  Corruptae 
"  Eloquenti*,"     Brutus  we  are  informed 
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•P.lled  bim,  *'  fradum  et  elumbem,"  „.^..^. 
mi  enervated.  "  Suorum  temporum  ho 
'  mines,"  fays  Quinftillian,  '*  incdrere  au- 
'  debant  eura  ut  tumidiorem  &  Afianum,  et 
'  rediindantem,  et  in  repetitionibus  nimium, 
"  et  in  falibus  aliquando  frigidum,  &in  com- 
■'  pofitione  fradum  et  exultantem,  &  pene 
;■'  viro  molliorem  *."     Theie  cenfures  were 


broken  guifbing  charaders  of  each,  are  fo  ftronoly 
'-  ^-  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  corapari- 
fon  IS,  in  many  refpedis,  obvious  and  eafj'. 
The  character  of  Demoithenes  is  vigour  anj 
aufterity ;  that  of  Cicero  is  gentlenefs  and 
infinuation.  ^  In  the  one,  you  find  morej 
manlinefs;  in  the  other  more  ornament. 
The  one  is  more  harib,  but  more  fpirited 


;■-   viiu  ijiujiiuiciii    .         i  ijcic  ccniures  were     ^  "^  "">=   la   niuic  uaini,  out  more  ipirited 
iundoubtcdiy  carried  too  far;  and  favour  of    and  cogent;  the  other  more  agreeable,  buc 

Im^linrnitv  ^r\A  rsprfr<ni»]  fnmif-ir      Tfiair  Ti.tt  ViIc      u/irhnl       InnTpr  "inr)  nrp-ilor- 


imalignity  and  perfonal  enmity.  They  faw  his 
'defefts,  but  they  aggravated  them  ;  and  the 
fource  of  thefe  aggravations  can  be  traced 
ito  the  difference  which  prevailed  in  Rome, 
jin  Cicero's  days,  between  two  great  parties, 
(with  refpedl  to  eloquence,  the  "  Attici," 
jand  the  '♦  Afiani."     The  former,  who  cal 


withal,  loofer  and  weakci. 

To  account  for  this  difference,  without 
any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it  has  been  faiJ, 
that  we  muft-  look  to  the  nature  of  theic 
different  auditories;  that  the  refined  Athe- 
nians followed  with  eafe  the  concife  andl 
convincing  eloquence  of  Demofthenes  ;  buC 


jand  the  '♦  Aiiani."      1  he  former,  who  cal-    convmcmg  eloquence  of  Demofthenes;  buC 
(led  themfelves  the  Attics,  were  the   patrons    that  a  manner  more  popular,  more  fiowerv 
of  what  thev  conceived   to  be  the  rhaUp.    and  declamatory,  was  remMtf  i,,  r^^^],:'Z 


of  what  they  conceived   to  be  the  'cliaile, 
ifimple,  and  natural  ftyle  of  eloquence;  from 
'which   they  accufed   Cicero,  as  having  de- 
Iparted,  and  as   leaning  to  the  florid  Afiatic 
(manner.     In  feveral  of  his  rhetorical  works, 
particularly  in   his   "Orator  ad  Brutum," 
I  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endeavours   to  expofe 
'this  feft,  as  fubitituting  a  frigid  and  jejune 
;  manner,    in   place  of    the  true  Attic  eio- 
iquence;  and  contends,  that  his  ovrn  com- 
pofition   was    formed  upon  the  real  Attic 
I  IStyle.     In    the    tentb   Chapter   of  the  lail 
'  Book  of  Quindilian's  InlHtutions,  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  difputes  between  thefe 
two  partie3;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or   mid- 
;  die  manner    between  the    Attics    and   the 
;  Afiatics.     Qninftilian  himfelf  declares   on 
i  Cicero's  fide  ;  and,  whether  it   be  Attic  or 
Afiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious,  and 
the   amplifying  ityle.      He  concludes  with 
this  very    juff   obfervation  :    "  Plures  funt 
"  eloquentiiE   facies;    fed    flultifiimum   efl 
qusrere,  ad  quam  redurus  fe  fit  orator  ; 


and  declamatory,  was  requifite  in  fpeakino- 
to  the  Romans,  a  people  lefs  acute,  ani 
lels  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  fpeech.  But: 
this  is  not  fatisfaclory.  For  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Greek  orator  fpoke  muck 
oftener  before  a  mixed  multitude,  than  the 
Roman.  Almoft  all  the  public  bufinefs  o£ 
Athens  was  tranfac'ted  in  popular  aflemblies. 
The  common  people  were  his  hearers,  and 
his  judges.  Whereas  Cicero  generally  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  to  the  Patres  Confcripti  " 
or,  m  criminal  trials,  to  the  Prstor,  and 
the  Seleft  Judges ;  and  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined, that  the  perfons  of  higheft  rank  and 
beft  education  m  Rome,  required  a  more 
diffufe  manner  of  pleading  than  the  com- 
mon citizens  of  Athens,  in  order  to  make 
thera  underftand  the  caufe,  or  relifh  the 
fpeaker.  Perhaps  we  Pnall  come  nearer  the 
truth,  by  obferving,  that  to  unite  loge- 
ther_  all  the  qualities,  without  the  leaft  ex- 
ception, that  form  a  perfed  orator,  and  to 
excel  equally  in  each  of  thole  qualities    is 


cum  omnis  fpecics,  quic  modo  reda  eft,    "^t  to  be  expefted  from  the  limited  powers 

habeaf     lirnm  ITrptur    p-nLvi      i.«-  ..^„  „.,:         ox    human    »i<aniii(-         T^U^     l_  •     1      n       ,     " 


"  habeat  ufum. — Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exi 
"  get,  omnibus ;  ncc  pro  caufa  modo,  fed 
**  pro  partibus  caufs  +,  " 


B/ah 


§  73.     Co7nparifon  o/"  CiCERo   atd 
Demosthenes. 


of  .human  genius.  The  higheft  de?ree  of 
ftrength  is,  I  fufped,  never  found  "united 
with  the  higheft  degree  of  f^-noothnefs  and 
ornament :  equal  attentions  to  both,  are  in- 
compatible ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  orna- 
ment to  Its   utmoft  length,  is  not  of  fuch  a 

cal  writers.     The  different  manners  cr.hefe        iH   a  d  fa  ™a«rie t'St"^ "'       • 
.wo  pr,„ces  of  eloquence,  and  .he  diftin-    befide/ht'tnSf:  "'wUct  Se '"'^ 

*  «  His  cotemporailes  v«mured  to  reproach   him  as  r«7f.ii;r,o.   ^   i     j 
«  in  rep«i,i„„,,  i„  M.  a,.e„p..  tow^.'^.s  1  f'™,!;  7  '  "/;  ^     "i^™'  ^^  f  f  =  *  <»  f-,.enr 
"  feeble,  defultor,,  and  more  effeminate  than  became  a  man  "  '"'  '""'I'"'" 'ion. 

■f  "  Eloquence  admits  of  many  dlttererr   fr.n-nc  .   ^^a       .l- 
«  by  whicn'of  them  an  orator  :s  t'o  reguS    hisTor^pofition     f?'  ""  ''  T'  '''^^  -'^"  ^°  -'^"-^ 
«  has  its  own  place  and  ufe.     The  OratoraccoS  / T  '     T  ''"'^  ^"'^'  ^'''''^'^  '''  '"  itfdf  juft 
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the  advantage  of  perufing  Ariflotle's  trea- 
tife  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  fays  our  critic, 
he  has  fully  laid  open  that  myftery  :  and, 
to  fupport  this  weighty  argument,  he  en- 
ters into  a  controverfy  with  A.  Gellius,  ia 
order  to  prove  that  Ariflotle's  Rhetoric 
was  not  publifhed  till,  after  Demofthenes 
had  fpoken,  at  leaft,  his  moft  confiderable 
orations.  Nothing  can  be  more  childifti. 
Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demofthenes, 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  human  paf- 
fions,  and  their  power  of  moving  them, 
from  higher  fources  than  any  treatife  of 
rhetoric.  One  French  critic  has  indeed  i 
departed  from  the  common  track  ;  and, 
after  beftowing  on  Cicero  thofe  juft  praifes, 
to  which  the  confent  of  fo  many  ages  ftiews 
him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  however, 
with  giving  the  palm  to  Demofthenes.  This 
is  Fenelon,  the  famous  archbifhop  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  author  of  Telemachus ;  himfelf, 
furely,  no  enemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flow- 
ers of  com.pofition.  It  is  in  his  Refleftions 
on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he  gives  this 
judgment ;  a  fmall  traft,  conimonly  pub- 
liftied  along  with  his  Dialogues  on  Elo- 
quence *.  Thefe  dialogues  and  reflections 
are  particularly  worthy  of  perufal,  as  con- 
taining, I  think,-  the.jufteft  ideas  on  the 
fubjeft,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  mo- 
dern critical  writer.  Blair. 

§  74,     On  the  Means  of  improving   in 

E  L  O  Q^M   E   N   C  E. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what,  in 
the  fecond  place,  is  moft  neceflary  to  an 
orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  _  Much  is 
this  inculcated  by  Cicero  and  Quindlilian  ; 
"  Quod  Omnibus  difciplinis  et  artibus  de- 
"  bet  eflTe  inftruc'lus  Orator."  By  which 
they  mean,  that  he  ought  to  have  what 
we  call  a  Liberal  Education ;  •  and  to  be 
formed  by  a  regular  ftudy  of  philofophy. 


produces  obfcurity,  the  language,  in  which 
he  writes,  is  lefs  familiar  to  moft  of  usthan 
the  Latin,  and  that  we  are  Jefs  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  we  are  with 
the  Roman.  We  read  Cicero  with  more  eafe, 
and  of  courfe  with  more  pleafure.  Indepen- 
dent of  this  circumftance  too,  he  is  no  doubt, 
in  liimfelf,  a  more  agreeable  writer  than  the 
other.  But  notwithftanding  this  advantage, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  ftate  in  danger, 
or  fome  great  public  intereft  at  ftake,  which 
drew  the  ferious  attention  of  men,  an  oration 
in  the  fpirit  and  ftrain  of  Demofthenes  would 
have  more  weight,  and  produce  greater  ef- 
fefts,  than  one  in  the  Ciceronian  manner. 
Were  Demofthenes's  Philippics  fpoken  in  a 
Britilh  aflembly,  in  a  fimilar  conjunfture 
of  affairs,  they  would  convince  and 
perfuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  ft>%,  the 
vehement  reafoning,  the  difdain,  anger, 
boldnefs,  freedom,  which  perpetually  ani- 
mate them,  would  render  their  fuccefs  in- 
fallible over  any  modern  affemblj.  I  quef- 
tion  whether  the  fame  can  be  faid  of  Cice- 
ro's orations;  whofe  eloquence,  however 
beautiful,  and  however  well  fuited  to  the 
Roman  tafte,  yet  borders  oftener  on  decla- 
mation, and  is  more  remote  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  now  expeft  to  hear  real 
bufmefs  and  caufes  of  importance  treated  *. 
i  In  comparing  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
imoft  of  the  French  critics  incline  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the 
Jefuit,  in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn 
between  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Roman.  For  the  preference 
which  he  gives  to  Cicero,  he  affigns,  and 
lays  ftrefs  on  one  reafon  of  a  pretty  extra- 
ordinary nature;  viz.  that  Demofthenes 
could  not  poflibly  have  fo  complete  an  in- 
fight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners  and  paf- 
fions  of  men;  Why?  Becaufe  he  had  not 

i       *  In  this  judgiTient  I  concur  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  in  his  Effay  upon  Eloquence.  He  gives  it  as  his 
!  opinion,  that,  of  all  human  produftions,  the  Orations  of  Demolthenes  prefent  to  us  the  models  which 
approach  the  neareft  to  perfeftion.  ^        ,  r       j       j  /•       .  ♦^ 

f  As  his  expreffions  are  remarkably  happy  and  beautiful,  the  paffage  here  referred  to  deferves  to 
be  inferted.     "  Te  ne  crains  pas  dire,  que  Demofthene  me  paroit  fuperieur  a  Ciceron.     Je  protefte  que 
«  perfonne  n'admire  plus  Ciceron  que  je  fais.     11  embellit  tout  ce,  qu'il  touche.     11  fait  honneur  a  la 
«'  parole.     II  fait  des  mots  ce  qu'un  autre  n'en  fauroit  faire.     II  a  je  ne  fai  combien  de  lortes  d'efpnts. 
*'  II  eft   meme  court,  &  vehement,  toutes  les   fois  qu'il  veut  I'eftre  ;  centre   Catihne,    centre  Verres, 
«  contre  Antoine.     Mais  on  remarque  quelque  parure  dans  fons  difcours.     L'art  y  eft  merveilleux  i    j 
«  mais  on  Tentrevoit.     L'orateur  en  penfant  au  falut  de  la  republique,  ne  s'oubhe  pas,  et  ne  fe  lailTe  j 
t;  pas  oublier.     Demofthene  paroit  fortir  defoi,  et  ne  voir  que  la  patrie.     II  ne  cherche  pomt  le  beau  ;  . 
«'  il  le  fait,  fans  y  penfer.     II  eft  au-deffus  de  I'admiration.     II  fe  fert  de  la  parole,  comme  un  homme 
«  mcderte  de  ion  habit,  pour  fe  couvrir.     II  tonne  5  il  foudroye.     C'eft  un  torrent  qui  entrame  tout. 
«  On  ne  peut   le  critiquer,  parcequ'on  eft  faifi.     On  penfe  aux  chofes  qu'il  dit,  &  non  a  fes  paroles.. 
«'  On  le  perd  de  vue.     On  n'eft  occupe  que  de  Philippe  qui  envahit  tout.     Je  fuls  charme  de  ces  deux 
"  orateurs;  mais  j'avoue  que  je  fuis  moins  touche  de  l'art  infini,  &  de  la  magnifique  eloquence  dc 
"  Ciceron,  que  de  la  rapide  fimplicite  de  Demofthene." 
I 


and 
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and  the  polite  arts.     We  muft  never  forget 

that,    ■ 

Scrlbendi  rede,  fapere  eft  &  princlpium  &  fons. 

Good  fenfe  and  knowledge  are  the  fbun-' 
dation  of  all  good  fpeaking.  There  is  no 
art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in 
any  fphere,  without  a  fufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  what  belongs  to  that  fphere ;  or 
if  there  were  an  art  that  made  fuch  pre- 
tenfions,  it  would  be  mere  quackery,  like 
the  pretenfions  of  the  fophifts  of  old,  to 
teach  their  difciples  to  fpeak  for  and  againil 
every  fubjed ;  and  would  be  defervedly 
exploded  by  all  wife  men.  Attention ,  to 
ftyle,  to  compofition,  and  all  the  arts  of 
fpeech,  can  only  aflift  an  orator  in  fetting 
off,  to  advantage,  the  ftock  of  materials 
which  he  poffelTes ;  but  the  ftock,  the  ma- 
terials themfelves,  muft  be  brought  from  \ 
other  quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who 
is  to  plead  at  the  bar,  muft  make  himfelf 
thoroughly  mafter  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ; 
law  ;  of  all  the  learning  and  experience  that  '; 
can  be  ufeful  in  his  profeftion,  for  fuppoit-i 
ing  a  caufe,  or  convincing  a  judge.  He 
who  is  to  fpeak  from  the  pulpit,  muft  ap- 
ply himfelf  clofely  to  the  itudy  of  divinity, 
bf  praftical  religion,  of  morals,  of  human 
nature ;  that  he  may  be  rich  in  all  the  to- 

?ics  both  of  inftruftion  and  of  perfuafion. 
le  who  would  fit  himfelf  for  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fupreme  council  of  the  na.tion, 
or  of  any  public  affembly,  muft  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  bufmefs  that 
belongs  to  fuch  affembly  ;  he  muft  ftudy  the 
forms  of  court,  the  courfe  of  procedure ; 
and  muft  attend  minutely  to  all  the  facets 
that  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  queftion  or  de- 
liberation. 

Beftdes  tlie  knowledge  that  properly  be- 
longs to  that  profeflion  to  v/hich  he  addifis 
himfelf,  a  public  fpeaker,    if  ever  he  ex- 
pefts  to  be  eminent,  muft  make  himfelf  ac- 
quainted, as  far  as.  his  ncceffary  occupations 
allow,    with  the    general    circle    of    polite 
i  literature.      The  ftudy  of  poetry  may  be 
'  I  ufeful  to  him  on  many  occafions,  for  em- 
j  I  belliftiing  his    ftyle,    for  fuggefting   lively 
'^  I  images,  or  agreeable  aliufions.     The  ftudy 
,^  I  of  hiftory  may  be  ftill  more  ufeful  to  him ; 
:;  t  as  the  knowledge  of  fafts,  of  eminent  cha- 
rafters,  and  of  the  courfe  of  human  affairs. 


finds  place  on  m.any  occafions  *.  There  are 
k\v  great  occafions  of  public  fpeaking,  in 
which  one  will  not  derive  aftlftance  from 
cultivated  tafte,-  and  extenfive  knowledge. 
They  will  often  yield  him  materials  for 
proper  ornament ;  fometim.es,  for  argument 
and  real  ufe.  A  deficiency  of  knowledge, 
even  in  fubjeds  that  belong  not  direftly  to 
his  own  profeftion,  will  expofe  him  to  many 
difadvantages,  and  give  better  qualified  ri- 
vals a  great  fuperiority  over  him.         Blair. 

§7?.     A  Habit  of  Ivdiifiry  recommended  i9 
the  intended  speaker. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third 
place,  not  only  the  attainment  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and 
induftry.  Without  this,  it  is  impoffible  to 
excel  in  any  thing.  We  muft  not  imagine, 
that  it  is  by  a  fort  of  mufhroom  growth, 
that  one  can  rife  to  be  a  diftinguiftied  plead- 
er, or  preacher,  or  fpeaker  in  any  affembly. 
It  is  not  by  ftarts  of  application,  OK^by  a 
few  years  preparation  of  ftudy  afterv/ards 
difcontinued,  that  eminence  can  b^ attained. 
No;  it  can  be  attained  only  by  means  pf 
regular  induftry.,  grown  up  into  a  habit, 
and  ready  to  be  exerted  on  every  occafion 
that  calls  for  induftry.  This  is  the  fixed 
law  of  our  nature  ;  and  he  mufthave  a  very- 
high  opinion  of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that 
can  believe  himfelf  an  exception  to  it.  _A 
very  wife  law  of  our  nature  it  is ;  for  in- 
duftry is,  in  truth,  the  great  "  Condi- 
mentum,"  the  feafoning  of  every  pleafure  ; ' 
without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languilh. 
Nothing  is  fo  great  an  enemy  both  tp  ho- 
nourable attainments,  and  to  the  real,  to 
the  brifk,  and  fpirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as 
that  relaxed  ftate  of  m'irid,  which  arifes 
from  indolence  and-*difiipation.  ^  One  that- 
is  deftined  to  excel'in  any  art,  efpecially  in 
the  arts  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  will  be 
known  by  this  more  than  by  any  other  mark 
whateA^er,  an  enthufiafm  for  ^hat  art ;  an 
enthufiafm,  \^iich,  firing  his  mind  with  the 
objefl  he  has  in  view,  v,ili  difpofe  him_  to 
reiifti  every  labour  which  the  means  require. 
It  was  this  that  chara^erifed  the  great  men 
of  antiquity  ;  it  is  this,  which  muft  dif- 
tingulfti  the  moderns  who  would  tread  in 
thetr  fteps.  This  honourable  enthufiafm, 
it  is  highly  neceflary  for  fuch  asare-ftudy- 


*  «  Imprimis  vero,  abundare  debet  Orator  exemplorum  copia,  cum  veterum,  turn  etiam  novorum  ; 
•»  adeout  non  modo  qus  confcripta  funt  lilftoriis,  aut  fermonibus  velut  per  manus  tradita,  qusque 
*'  quotidie  aguntur,  debe.u  nolle  j  verum  ne  ea  quidem  quK  a  clariodbus  p  .etis  lunt  fifta  negUgere.' 
<^iNCT.  Li  xij.  Cap.  4.. 
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ing  oratorv  to  cultivate.     If  youtli  wants  it, 
n!:inhood  will  flag  miferably^  Blair* 

§  -jS.       Attentmt  to    the   befi  Modeli   recrym- 
meytded  to  the  Student  in  E-loqirerrce. 

Attention  to  the  beft  nvodels  wnll  cortfri- 
bute  greatly  towards  invproveuierct.  _  Every 
one  who  fpeaks  or  writes  fliould,  indeed, 
eadeavour  to  have  foiT>cv./hat  that  ii  hU 
owrx,  that  is  peculiar  to  hirafelrV  and  that 
charafterifes  his  compofition:  and  flyle. 
Slavil"h  imitation  dep->efl"es.  genius^  or  ra- 
ther betrays  the  want  of  it.  But  withal, 
there  is  na  geniu3  fo  originaU  but  may  be 
profited  and  aliifted  by  the  aid  cf  p?oper 
examples,  in  ftyle,  compofition,  and  deli- 
very. They  always  open  fome  new  ideas  j 
they  ferve  to  enlarge  and  coiTett  our  o^vn. 
They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and 
excite  emulation.  ^bid, 

^77,     Caution  Jtecefary  in  choafiitg  Ma- 

^  dels. 
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Mtfch,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the 
right  choice  of  models  \7hich  we  purpofe 
to  imitate  j  and  fuppofmg  them  righsly 
ehofen,  a  farther  care  is  requiftte,  ot  ix)t 
being  feduced  by  a  blind  univerM  admi- 
rarion.  "  For,  "  decipit  exemplar,  vltiis 
*'  imitabile."  Even  in  Vliejjioit  finiflied  mo- 
dels we  can  felecl,  it  muft  not  be  forgotten, 
that  there  are  alwa-ya-  fome  things  impro- 
per for  imitation.  We  (hoivld  ftudy  60  ac- 
quire a  jirft  conception  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
fjfleriftic  beauties  of  arty  writer,  or  public 
fpeaker,  and  imitate  thefe  only.  One  ought 
jiever  to  attach  himfelf  too  clofely  to  any 
fmgle  model :  for  he  who  does  fc,  is  almoft 
far^  of  being  feduced  into  a  faulty  and  af- 
fcded  imitation.  His  bufmcfs  fliould  be, 
to  draw  from  feN'eral  the  proper  ideas  of 
perfeftion,  ^bid. 

§    78.      Ou  the    %/^  0/  BOUING  BROKE  fi7ri 

Swirr. 
SorriC  a-uthors  there  are,  whofe  manner 
©f  writing  approaches  nearc^  to  the  ftylc 
of  fpeaking  than  others ;  and  who,  there- 
fore; can  be  imitated  with  more  fafety. 
In  this  clafs,  among  the  Engiifh  authors, 
are  Dean  Swift,  a-nd  Lord  Bolingbroke.. 
The  Dean,,  thi'oughont  all  his  writings,  in 
she  midll  of  much  correCtnefs,,  maiatains  the 
cafyruitural  manner  of  an  unaifee^d  fpeaker; 
and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  excellencies. 
Lord  Bolingbrokc's  ftyle  is  more  fplendid, 
and  more  declamatory  than  Dean  Swift's  j 
but  dill  it  is  the  ftyle  of  one  who  fpeaks,  or 
rather    who  haraiigues.      Indeed,    all  his 


political  writings  (for  it   is  to  them  a-aly 
and  not  to  his  philofophicai  ones,  that  this 
obfervation  can   be     applied  ]f  carry   much 
more'  the  appearance  of  one  declaiming  with 
warmth  in   a  great  aflembly,    than  of  one 
vytiting  in  a  clofet,  in  order  to.be  read  by 
others.     Thev  have  all  the  copioufnefs,  fh» 
fervour,  the  inculcating  method,  that  is  al- 
lowable and  graceful  in  an  orator ;  perhaps    , 
too  much  of  it  for  a  writer :  and  it  is  to  be    | 
regretted,  ss  I  have  formerly  obferved,  that 
the  matter  contained   in   them,  fliould  ha\  e 
been  fo  trivial  or  fo  falfe  ;  for,  from  the 
manner  and    ftyle,  eanfiderable   advantage 
might  be  reaped,  Ihid. 

§  79.  Frequent  Exercffe  in  compofi7ig  and 
fpeic'king  necejfary  for  Impro'vejotnt  in  Eh- 
qiience, 

Befides  attention  to  the  beft  models,  fife- 
ouent  exescife,    both    \n    compofmg     aiui 
fpeakirig,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  neceflary 
mcOTi  of  improvement.     Tltat  fort  of  com- 
pofidon  is.    doirbtlefs,    moft  u-feful,  which 
relates  to   the  profelfion,  or  kind  of  public 
fpeaking,    to>  whi-eh  perfons   addift  them- 
felves.     This  they  (hould  keep  e\er  in  their 
eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring  themfclves  to 
it.     But  let  me  alfo  advife  them,  not  to  al- 
low therofelvcs    in  negligent  compofition  of 
any  kind.     He  who  has  it   for  his   aim   to 
write,  or  to  fpeaJc  cosredly,  (hould,  in  the 
raoft  trivial  kmjd  of  compofition,  in  writing 
a   letter,  nay,   everv  in  common  difcourfe, 
ft'^dy  to  acquit  himfelf  with  propriety,     1 
do  not  at  all  mean,  that  he  is  never  to  write, 
e-7  to  fpeak  a  word,  but  in  elaborate  and 
artificial  language.     This  would  form  him 
to  a  rtiffnefs  and  affeftation,  wiorfe,  by  ten 
thoufaad  degrees,   than  the  greateft  negli- 
gence.     But  it  is.  to  be  obferved,  that  there 
is,  in  every  thing,  a;  manner  which  is  be- 
coming, and  has  propriety  %  and  oppofite  to 
it,  there  is  a  clumfy  and  faulty  performance 
of  the  fiune  thing-.     The  becoming  manne? 
is  very  often  the  moft  light,  and  feemingly 
carelefs  manner ;  but  it  requires  tafte  and 
attention  to  feize  the  juft  idea  of  it.     That 
idea,  vthen  acqv-ired,  we  fliould  keep  in  oar 
eye,  and  form  upon  it  vvhatever  we  write  or 
faj'.  Ihid. 

§   80.     Of^Mhat  Ufe  the  S-tudy  of  critical  and 
rhetorical  fVrkers  ?nay  be. 

It  nov/  only  remains  to  enquire,  of  what 
ufe  may  the  ftudy  of  critical  and  rhetorical] 
writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  prac-l 
tice  of  eloquence?  Thefe  are  certainly  not 
to  be  negk*^d ;   and  jxt,  I  dare  not  fay 
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appears  to  have  been  the  firft  vvho  took  rhe- 
toric out  of  the  hiinds  of  the  fophilb,  and 
introduced  reafoning  and  good  fenfe  into  the 
art.  Some  of  the  profouiidefl  things  which 
have  been  written  on  tb.c  palTions  and  man- 
ners of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Treatife 
on  Rhetoric ;  though  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
writings,  his  great  brevit;,-  often  renders  him 
obfcure.  Succeeding  Greek  rhetoricians, 
nioli:  of  whom  are  now  lofi,  improved  on 
the  foundation  which  Ariftotle  had  laid. 
Two  of  them  flill  rem:iin,  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  and  Dionyfiusof  Halicarnairus;  both 
write  on  the  conftrucition  of  fentences,  and 
deferve  to  be  pcrufed  ;  efpecially  Dionyfms, 
viho  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

I  need  fcarcely  rccoinniend  the  rhetorical 
writings  of  Cicero.  Whatever,  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  eloquence,  comes  from  fo  great  an 
orator,  mult  be  worthy  of  attention.  His 
moft  coniiderable  work  on  this  fubjeft  is 
that  De  Oratore,  in  three  books.  None  of 
Cicero's  writings  are  more  highly  finifhed 
than  this  treatife.  The  dialogue  is  polite  ; 
the  charafters  are  well  fupportcd,  and  the 
conduct  rji  the  whole  is  beautiful  and  agree- 
able. It  is,  indeed,  full  of  digreffions, 
and  his  rules  and  obfervations  may  be 
thought  fometimes  too  vague  and  general. 
Ufcful  things,  however,  may  be  learned 
from  it ;  and  it  is  no  fmall  benefit  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea  of 
eloquence.  The  "  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum," 
is  alfo  a  confidcrable  treatife  ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, throughout  all  Cicero's  rhetorical 
works  there  run  thofe  high  and  fublime  ideas 
of  eloquence,  which  are  fitted  both  for 
forming  a  jufl  tiifie,  and  for  creating  that 
enthufiafm  for  the  art,  which  is  of  the 
greateft  confcquence  for  excelling  in  it. 

But,  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the 
fubjeft  of  oratory,  the  moft  inftruftive,  and 
moft  ufeful,  is  Quinftilian.  I  know  few 
bocks  v/hich  abound  more  with  good  fenfe, 
and  difcover  a  greater  degree  of  jult  and  ac- 
curate talle,  than  Qninilitiliari's  Inftitutions. 
Almolt  all  the  principles  of  good  criticifm  are 
to  be  found  in  them.  He  has  digetted  into 
excellent  order  all  the  ancient  ideas  con- 
cerning rhetoric,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
himfeif  an  eloquent  writer.  Though  fomc 
parts  of  his  work  contain  too  much  of  the 
technical  and  artificial  fyitcm  then  in  vogue, 
and  for  that  reafcn  may  be  thought  drv  and 
tedious,  yet  1  would  not  advife  the  omitting 
to  read  any  part  of  his  Inititutions.  To 
pleaders  at  the  bar,  even  thefe  technical 
parts  may  prove  of  fome  ufe.  Seldom  has 
anv  perfon,  of  mors  found  and  diftind  judg- 

Y  2  nient 


*hat  much  is  to  be  expeded  from  them.  For 
profeffed  writers  on  public  fpcaking,  we 
muft  look  chiefly  among  the  ancients.  In 
modern  times,  for  reafons  which  were  before 
given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art,  has 
jiever  been  very  much  the  objeft  of  ftud}' ; 
it  has  not  the  fame  powerful  elFei^t  among 
us  that  it  had  in  more  democratical  dates  ; 
and  therefore  has  not  been  cultivated  with 
the  fame  care.  Among  the  moderns,  though 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticifm 
on  the  different  kinds  of  writing,  yet  much 
I  has  not  been  attempted  on  the  rubicel  of  elo- 
\  quence,  or  public  difcourfe ;  and  what  has 
!  been  given  us  of  that  kind,  has  been  drawn 
i  moftly  from  the  ancients.  Such  a  writer  as 
i  Joannes  Gerardus  VofTius,  who  has  gathered 
into  one  heap  of  ponderous  lumber,  all  the 
trifling,  as  well  as  the  ufeful  things,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  is  enough  to  difguft  one  with  the 
ftudy  of  eloquence.  Among  the  French, 
there  has  been  more  attempted,  on  this  fub- 
je(ft,  than  among  the  Englifh.  The  Bifhop 
of  Cambray's  writings  on  eloquence,  I  be- 
fore mentioned  with  honour.  RoUin,  Bat- 
tetix,  Crevier,  Gibert,  and  feveral  French 
critics,  have  alfo  written  on  oratory  ;  but 
though  fome  of  them  may  be  ufeful,  none 
of  them  are  fo  connderabie  as  to  deferve 
particular  recommendation.  llhar. 

J  8l.     Recoiirfe    mufl    chiefly   be  had  to    the 
original  Writers. 
It  is  to  the  originial  ancient  writers  that 
we  mufl:  chiefly  have  recourfe  ;  and  it  is   a 
reproach  to  any  one,  whofe  profefiion  calls 
him  to   fpeak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted 
with  them.     In  all   the  ancient  rhetorical 
writers,  there  is,  indeed,   this  defeft,  that 
thev   are    too    fyltematical,    as  I  formerly 
"fliewed  ;   they  aim   at  doing  too  much  ;  at 
reducing  rhetoric  to  a    complete  and  per- 
feft  art,  which  may  even  fupply  invention 
with  materials  on  every  fubje(!ft ;  infomuch 
that  one  would  imagine  they  expcded  to 
1  form   an  orator   by  rule,  in  as  meclianical 
i  a  manner  as  one  would  form   a  carpenter. 
i  Whereas,  all  that  can,  in  truth  be  done,  is 
!  to  give  openings  for  afTifting  and  enlighten- 
ing talte,  and  tor  pointing  out  to  genius  the 
I  courfe  it  ought  to  hold. 

Ariftotle  ^laid  the  foundation  for  all  that 
was  afterwards  written  on  the  fubjcit. 
That  amazing  and  comprehenfive  genius, 
which  does  honour  to  human  nature,  and 
which  gave  light  into  fo  many  dh'ferent 
fclences,  has  inveitigated  the  principles  of 
rhetoric  with  great  penetration.     Arillotk 
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ment  than  Quinftilian,  applied  himfelf  to 
tlie  ftudy  of  the  art  of  oratory.  Blair. 

$   82.      On  the  Neceffity  of  a  Clajfical  Edu- 
cation. 

The  faireft  diamonds  are  rough  till  they 
are  polifhed,  and  the  purdt  gold  muft  be 
run  and  v/allied,  and  fined  in  the  ore.  We 
are  untaught  by  nature ;  and  the  iineft  quali- 
ties will  grow  wild  and  degenerate,  if  the 
mind  is  not  formed  by  difcipline,  and  cul- 
tivated with  an  early  care.  In  fome  perfons, 
who  have  run  up  to  men  without  a  liberal 
education,  we  may  obferve  many  great 
qualities  darkened  and  eclipfed ;  their  minds 
are  crulled  over  like  diam.onds  in  the  rock, 
they  fiafl.1  out  fometimes  into  an  irregular 
greatncfs  of  thought,  and  betray  in  their 
adions  an  unguided  force,  and  unmanaged 
virtue  ;  fomething  very  great  and  very  no- 
ble may  be  dirccrned,  but  it  looks  cumber- 
fome  and  awkward,  and  is  alone  of  all  things 
the  worfe  for  being  natural.  Nature  is  un- 
doubtedly the  beft  millrefs,  and  apteft  fcho- 
lar ;  but  nature  herfelf  muft  be  civilized,  or 
(be  will  look  favage,  as  flie  appears  in  the 
Indian  princes,  who  are  veited  with  a  native 
majefty,  a  furprifing  grcatnefs,  and  gene- 
rofity  of  foul,  and  difcoA-er  what  we  always 
regret,  fine  parts,  and  excellent  natural  en- 
dowments, without  improvement.  In  thofe 
countries,  which  we  call  barbarous,  where 
art  and  politenefs  are  not  underftood,  nature 
hath  the  greater  advantage  in  this,  that  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  often  fecures  the  inno- 
cence of  the  mind ;  and  as  virtue  is  not, 
fo  neither  is  vice,  civilifed  and  refined  :  but 
ia  thefe  politer  parts  of  the  world,  where 
virtue  excels  by  rules  and  difcipline,  vice 
alfo  is  moft  inftruded,  and  with  us  good 
qualities  will  not  fpring  up  alone  :  m.any 
liurtful  weeds  will  rife  with  them,  and 
choak  them  in  their  growth,  unlefs  removed 
by  fome  fliilful  hand  ;  nor  will  the  mind  be 
brougiit  to  a  juft  perfeftion,  without  che- 
riiliing  every  hopeful  feed,  and  reprefling 
every  fuperuuous  humour:  the  mind  is  like 
the  body  in  this  regard,  which  cannot  fall 
into  a  decent  and  cafy  carriage,  unlefs  it  be 
falbioned  in  time :  an  untaught  behaviour  is 
like  the  people  that,  ufe  it,  truly  ruftic. 
Forced  and  uncouth,  and  art  muH  be  applied 
to  make  it  natural,  Fehon. 

^83.     0«  the  Entrance  to  Kfwnuledge. 

Knowledge  will  not  be  won  without  pains 
and  appllcatlor]  :  fome  parts  of  it  areealier, 
fome  more  ditficidt  of  accefs :  we  muft  pro- 
ceed at  pjjge  hy  Tap  and  buttery  ;  and  whea 


the  breach  is  prafticable,  you  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  prefj  boldly  on,  and  enter  : 
it  is  troublefom.e  and  deep  digging  for  pure 
waters,  but  when  once  you  come  to  the 
fpring,  they  rife  and  meet  you  :  the  en- 
trance into  knowledge  is  oftentimes  verv 
nairow,  dark  and  tirefome,  but  the  rooms 
arc  fpacious,  and  glorioully  furnifned  :  the 
country  is  admirable,  and  every  profpeft 
entertaining.  You  need  not  wonder,  that 
fine  countries  have  ftrait  avenues,  when  the 
regions  of  happinefs,  like  thofe  of  know- 
ledge, are  impervious,  and  (hut  to  lazy, 
travellers,  and  the  way  to  heaven  itfelf  is, 
narrow. 

Common  things  are  eafily  attained,  and 
no  body  A'alues  Vyfhat  lies  in  every  body's 
way  :  what  is  excellent  is  placed  out  of  or-. 
dinary  reach,  and  you  will  eafdy  be  per- 
fuaded  to  put  forth  your  hand  to  the  utmoft 
ftretch,  and  reach  whatever  you  afpire  at. 

Fehon^ 

§  84.     CloJJics  recommended. 

Many  are  the  fubjefls  which  will  invito 
and  deferve  the  fteadieft  application  from 
thofe  who  would  excel,  and  be  diftinguiflie4 
in  them.  Human  learning  in  general ;  na- 
tural philofophy,  mathematics,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  fcicnce.  But  there  is  no 
neceffity  of  leading  you  through  thefe  feve- 
ral  fields  of  knowledge :  it  will  be  moft 
commendable  for  you  to  gather  fom.e  of  the 
faireft  fruit  from  them  ail,  and  to  lay  up  a 
ftore  -of  good  fenfe,  and  found  reafon,  of 
great  probity,  and  folid  virtue.  This  is 
the  true  ufe  of  knowledge,  to  make  it  fub- 
fervient  to  the  great  duties  of  our  moft  holjc 
religion,  that  as  }''ou  are  daily  grounded  in 
the  true  and  faving  knowledge  of  a  Chrif- 
tian,  you  may  ufe  the  helps  of  human 
learning,  and  direcl:  them  to  their  proper 
end.  You  will  meet  with  great  and  won- 
derful examples  of  an  irregular  and  mifiaken 
virtue  in  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with 
many  inftances  ofgre.itnefs  of  mind,  of  un- 
fliaken  fidelity,  contempt  of  human  gran- 
deur, a  moft  pafllonate  love  of  their  country, 
prodigality  of  life,  difdain  of  fervitudc,  in- 
violable truth,  and  the  moft  public  difin- 
tcrefted  fouls,  that  ever  threw  orF  all  regards 
in  comparifon  with  their  country's  good : 
you  will  difcei-n  the  flaws  and  blemifhes  ci' 
their  faireft  aflions,  fee  the  wrong  appre- 
henfions  they  had  of  virtue,  and  be  able  to 
point  them  right,  and  keep  them  within 
their  proper  bounds.  Under  this  correftion 
you  may  extraft  a  generous  and  noble  fpirit 
from  the  writings  and  hiftories  of  the  an- 
cients. 
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if  the  Roman  fhincs  not  in  the  Grecian's 
flame   and   fire,    it   is   the  coolntfs  of  his 


cients.     And  I  would  in  a  particular  mari- 
ner recommend  the  chmc  authors  to  your 

favour,   and   they  will   recommend  them-   judgment,  rather  than  the   want  of  heat. 
feives  to  your  approbation. 

If  you  would  refolve  to  matter  the  Greek 
as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue,  you  will  find, 
that  the  one  is  the  fource  and  original  of  all 
that  is  moil  excellent  in  the  other :  I  do  not 
mean  fo  much  for  exprelnon,  as  thought, 
thouoh  fome  of  the  molt  beautiful  ftrokes  of 


You  will  generally  find  the  force  of  a  poet's 
genius,  and  the  llrength  of  his  fancy,  dif- 
play  themfelves  in  the  defcriptions  they  give 
of  battles,  ftorms,  prodigies.  Sec.  and  Ho- 
mer's fire  breaks  out  on  thefe  cccafions  in 
more  dread  and  terror;  but  Virgil  mixes 
companion  with  his  terror,  and,  by  throw- 


are  drawn  from  the  lines 


ater  on  the  flame,  m.al.es  it  burn  the 


'  the  Latin  tongu ^  r    ■     u-   u     1 

:  of  the  Grecian  orators  and  poets;  but  for  brighter  ;  fo  m  the  itorm  ;  iom  his  battles 

i  thought  and  fancy,  for  the  very  foundation  on  the  fall  of  Pallas  and  Camilla  ;  and  that 

I  and  cmbellilhrnent  of  their  works,  you  will  fcene  of  horror,  which  his  hero  opens  in  the 

ifee,  tlie  Latins  have  ranfacked  the  Grecian  fecond  book  ;  the  burning   of  Troy ;_  the 

I  ftore,  and,  as  Horace  advifes  all  who  would  ghoft  of  Hector ;  the  m.urder  of  the  kmg ; 

'  fucceed  in  writing  well,  had  their  authors  the  mafiacre  of  the  people;  the  futideji  fur- 


I  night  and  morning  in  their  hands, 
j  And  they  have  been  fuch  happy  imita- 
'  tors,  that  the  copies  have  proved  more  exafl 
than  the  originals ;  and  Rome  has  tri- 
[  umphed  over  Athens,  as  well  in  wit  as 
J!  arms ;  for  though  Greece  may  have  the  ho- 


prize,  and  the  dead  of  night,  are  fo  relieved 
by  the  piety  and  pity  that  is  every  where 
intermixed,  that  we  forget  our  fears,  and 
join  in  the  larnentaiiun.  Ali'the  world  ac- 
knowledges the  JEns'id  to  be  moft  perfeft  in 
its  kind ;  and  confiderino;  the  difadvantage 


nour  of  invention,  vet  it  is  eafier  to  ftrike  of  the  language,    and  the  feverity  of  the 

out  a  new  courfe  of  thought,  than  to  equal  Roman  mufe,  the  poem  is  ftfil  more  won- 

old  orieinals :  and  therefore  it  is  more  ho-  derful,    fince,  without  the   Uoerty   of  the 

nourto'^furpais,  than  to  invent  anew.   Verrio  Grecian  poets,  the  diftion  is  fo  great  and 

is  a  great  man  from  his  own  defigns ;  but  if  noble,  fo  clear,  fo  forcible  and  expreffive- 


he  had  attempted  upon  the  Cartons, 
outdone  Raphael  Urbin  in  life  and  col 
he  had  been  acknowledged 


ad 
olours, 
greater  than  that 
celebrated  mafter,  but  now  we  muft  think 
him  lefs.  Felton. 

^  85.     A  Campari/on  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
I  Writers. 

I      If  I  may  detain  you  with  a  fhcrt  compa- 

i  rifon  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  I 

muft  own  the  laft  have  the  preference  in  my 

thoughts ;  and  I  am  not  fmgular  in  my  opi 


fo  chafte  and  pure,  that  even  all  the  ftrength 
and  compafs  of  the  Greek  tongue,  joined  to 
Homer's  fire,  cannot  give  us  ftronger  and 
clearer  ideas,  than  the  great  Virgil  has  fet 
before  our  eyes ;  fome  few  inltances  ex- 
cepted, in  which  Homer,  through  the  force 
of  genius,  has  excelled. 

1  have  argued  hitherto  for  Virgil ;  and  it 
will  be- no  wonder  that  his  poem  fliould  be 
more  correft  in  the  rules  of  writing,  if  that 
ftrange  opinion  prevails,  that  Homer  writ 
without  any  view  or  defic;n  at  all ;  that  his 


nion.     It   muft  be  confeffed,  the  Romans  poems  are  loofe  independent  pieces  tacked 

have  left  no  tragedies  behind  them,  that  may  together,  and  were  originally  only  fo  many 

compare  with  the    majefty  of  the  Grecian  fongs  or  ballads  upon  the  gods  and  heroes, 

ftage ;    the  beft  comedies   of  Rome   v/cre  and  the   fiege  of  Troy.     ^^'  "'""  ^'^  '""" 


If 


written  on  the  Grecian  plan,  but  Menandcr 
is  too  far  loft  to  be  compared  v/ith  Terence ; 
only  if  we  may  judge  by  the  method  Te- 
1    rence  ufed  in  forming  two  Greek  plays  into 
I    one,  we  fliall  naturally  conclude,  fince  his 
{    are  perfe6l  upon  that  model,  that  they  are 
more   perfect    than    Menander's    were.     I 
,    Ihall  make  no  great  difficulty  in  preferring 
Plautus  to  Ariitophants,  for  wit  and  hu- 
mour, variety  of  characters,  plot  and  con- 
trivance in  his  plays,  though  Horace  has 
ccnfured  him  for  low  wit. 

Virgil  has  been  fo  often  compared  with 
Homer,  and  the  merits  of.thofe  poets  fo 
oftea  canvdiTed,  that  I  fhall  only  fay,  that 


tnis  be  true, 
they  are  the~corapleteft  ftring  of  ballads  I 
ever  met  with,  and  whoever  collefted  them, 
and  put  them  in  the  method  we  now  read 
them  in,  whether  it  werePifiitratus,  or  any 
other,  has  placed  them  in  fuch  order,  that 
the  Iliad  and  the  OdyfiTeis  feem  to  have  been 
compofed  with  one 'view  and  defign,  one- 
fcheme  and  intention,  which  are  carried  oii 
from,  the  beginning  to  the  end,  ail  along 
uniform   and   confiftent    v/ith    themfelves* 
Some  have  argued,  the  world  was  made  by 
a  wife  Being,  and  not  jumbled  together  hy 
chance,  from  the  very  abfardlty  01  fuch  A 
fuppoation  ;  and  they  have  illuftrated  the'r 
argument,  from  the  iinpofTibility  that  fuch  a 
Y  3  poeoi 
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was  as  powerful  to  command  his  fcattered 
incoherent  pieces  into  the  beautiful  ftruftuie 
of  a  poem,  as  Amphion's  was  to  fummon 
the  ftones  into  a  wall,  or  Orpheus's  to  lead 
the  trees  a  dance.  For  certainly,  however 
it  happens,  the  parts  are  fo  juftly  difpofed, 
the  other,  were  writtcnln  loofe  fcraps  on    that  you  cannot  change  any  book  into  the 

place  of  another,  without  fpoiling  the  pro- 
portion, and  confounding  the  order  of  the 
whole. 

The  Georgics  are  above  all  controverfy 
with  Hefiod ;  but  the  Idylliums  of  Theo- 
critus have  fomething  fo  inimitably  fvveet 
in  the  verfe  and  thoughts,  fuch  a  native 
fimplicity,  and  are  fo  genuine,  fo  natural  a 
refu it  of  the  rural  life,  that  I   muft,  in  my 


poem  as  Homer's  and  Virgil's  {hould  rife  in 

fuch  beautiful  order  out  ofrnillions  of  letters 

eternally  fhaken  together:  but  this  argu- 
ment is  half  fpoiled,  if  we  allow,  that  the 

poems  of  Homer,  in  each  of  which  appears 

one  continued  formed  defign  from  one  end 

to 

DO   fettled  premeditated  fcheme.     Horace, 

we  are  fure,  was  of  another  opinion,  and 

fo  was  Virgil   too,    who  built  his  ^neid 

upon  the  model  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyf- 

fcis.     After  all,  Tully,  v/hofe  relation  of 

this  pafTage  has  given  fome  colour  to  this 

fuggeftion,  fays  no  more,  than  thatPififtratus 

(vvhom  he  commends  for  his  learning,  and 

condemns  for  his  tyranny)    obfcrving  the 

books  of  Homer  to  lie  confufed  and  out  of  poor  judgment,  allow  him  the  honour  of  the 

order,  placed  them  in  the  method  the  great    paftoral. 

author,  r.o  doubt,  had  firft  formed  them  in  :        In  Lyrics  the  Grecians  may  feem  to  have 

but  all   this  Tally  gives  us  only  as  report,    excelled,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  fuperior 

And  it  would  be  very  ilrange,  that  Ariltotle    in  the  number  of  their  poets,  and  variety  of 

fhould  form  his  rules  on  Homer's  poems  _;    their    verfe.      Orpheus,    Alc^eus,    Sappho, 

Simonides,  and  Stefichorus  are  almoil  en- 
tire'y  lofl.  Here  and  there  a  fragment  of 
fome  of  them  is  remaining,  v/hich,  like 
fome  broken  parts  of  ancient  ftatues,  pre-, 
ferve  an  imperfeft  mcaument  of  the  deli-, 
cacy,  ftrength,  and  fkill  of  the  great  maf^^ 
ter's  hand, 

Pindar   is  fublime,  but  obfcure,  impetu- 
ous in  his  courfe,  and  unfathomable  in  the 

fhall  find  an  admirable  proportion  in  all  the    depth  and  loftinefs  of  his  thoughts.     Ana- 


that  Horace  fhould  foIlov>'  his  example,  and 
propofe  Hom.cr  for  rheflandard  of  epic  wri- 
ting, \yith  this  briglit  teilimony,  that  he 
<•'  never  undertook  any  thing  inconfide- 
lately,  nor  ever  made  any  fooiiih  attempts;" 
if  indeed  this  celebrated  poet  did  net  intend 
to  form  his  poems  in  the  order  and  defign 
we  fee  them  in.  If  we  look  upon  the  fabric 
and  conftrudion  of  thofe  great  works,  we 


parts,  a  perpetual  coincidence,  and  de- 
pendence of  one  upon  another;  I  vvill  ven- 
ture an  appeal  to  any  learned  critic  in  this 
caufe ;  and  if  it  be  a  fufiicient  reafon  to 
alter  the  common  readings   in  a  letter,  a 


creon  flows  foft  and  eafv,  every  where  dif- 
fuiing  the  joy  and  indolence  of  his  mind 
through  his  verfe,  and  tuning  his  harp  to 
the  fmooth  an*!  pleafant  temper  of  his  Ibul. 
Horace  alone  may  be  compared  to  both ;  in 


/ord,  or  a  phrafe,  from  the  confideration    whom  are  r-'conciitd  the  loftinefs  and  ma- 


of  the  context,  or  propriety  of  the  language, 
and  call  it  the  relicring  of  the  text,  is  it 
DOt  a  demonflration  that  thefe  poems  were 
made  in  the  fame  courfe  of  lines,  and  upon 
the  fame  plan  we  read  them  in  at  prefent, 
from  all  the  arguments  that  connexion,  de- 
pendence, and  regularity  can  give  us  ?  If 


jefty  of  Pindar,  and  the  gay,  careleils,  jovial 
temper  of  Anacrecn  :  and,  I  fuppofe,  how- 
ever Pindar  may  be  admired  for  greatnefs, 
and  Anacreon  for  delicatenefs  of  thought  v 
Horace,  who  rivals  one  in  his  triumphs, 
and  the  other  in  his  mirth  and  love,  fur- 
pafTes  them  both  in  juitnefs,  elegance,  and 


ther  follower  among  the  choicell  wits  of 
Rome,  and  that  is  Catullus,  vvhom,  though 
his  lines  be  rough,  and  his  numbers  inhar- 
monious, I  could  recommend  for  the  fott- 
neTs  and  delicacy,  but  mtiil  decline  for  the 
too  immodert  for 


thofe  critics,  who  maintain  this  odd  fancy  happinefs  of  expreflion.  _  Anacreon  has  ano- 
oi  Plomer's  writings,  had  found  them  loofe 
and  undigefted,  and  reftored  them  to  the 
order  they  ftand  in  now,  1  believe  they 
would  have  gloried  in  their  art,  and  main- 
tained it  with   more  uncontefted    reafons, 

than  they  are  i:».le  to  bring  for  the  difcovevy  loofenefs  of  his  thoughts 

of  a  word  or   a  fyllable    hitherto  '  falfely  chafle  ears  to  bear. 

printed  in  the  text  of  any  author.     But,  if  I  will  go  no  farther  in  the  poets;  only,, 

any  learned  men  of  fmgular  fancies  and  opi-  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  let  me  ob- 

nions  v>'ili  not  allov/  thefe  buildings  to  have  fervc  to  you,  that  while  Rome  has  becncon-t 

been  originally  deligned   after  the  prefent  tented  to  produce  fome  fmgle  rivals  to  the 

model,  let  them  at  leafl  allow  us  one  poetical  Grecian  poetrv,  England  hath  brought  forth 

fuppofition  ou  car  fide.  That  Homcf 's  harp  the  wouderi^ui  Covvley's  wit,  wi^o  was  be- 
loved 
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judgment  to  diftinguidi  them  yonrfelf ;  and 
when  you  and  I  ihall  be  able  to  depart  iroin 
the  common  received  opinions  of  the  critics 
and  commentators,  I  may  take  fome  other 
occafion  of  laying  thera  before  you,  and 
fubmitting  what  1  Ihall  theu  fay  of  them  :o 
your  approbatici),  Feltmi. 

§   87.     Diredions  in   readiTtg  the  ClaJJics, 

In  the  mean  time,  I  fhall  only  give  yoa 
two  or  three  cautions  and  direftions  fur  your 
reading  tliem,  which  to  fome  people  ivill 
look  a  little  odd,  but  with  me  they  are  of 
great  moment,  and  vpry  pecefTiirj  to  be 
obferved. 

The  firft  is,  that  you  woulA.  never  hi 
perfuaded  into  what  they  call  Common- 
places •  which  is  a  way  of  taking  an  au- 
thor to  pieces,  and  ranging  him  under  pro- 
per he:)ds,  that  you  may  readily  find  what 
he  has  faid  upon  any  point,  by  confulting 
an  alphabet.  This  praftice  is  of  no  ufe  but 
in  circiimftantials  of  time  aftd  place,  cudom 
and  antiquity,  and  in  fuch  inltances  where 
fa<its  arc  to  be  remembered,  not  where  the 
brain  is  to  be  exercifed.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is 
of  great  ak  :  it  helps  the  memory,  and 
ferves  to  keep  thofe  things  in  a  fort  of  order 
and  fuccelTion-  But,  common-placing  the 
fen fe  of  an  author  is  fuch  a  ttupld  under- 
taking, that,  if  I  may  be  indulged  in  faying 
it,  they  want  common  fenfe  that  practiie  it. 
What  heaps  of  this  rubbifh  ha\'e  i  feen !  O 
the  pains  and  labour  to  record  what  other 
people  have  faid,  that  is  taken  by  thofe  who 
have  nothing  to  ,f;jy  themfelvcs !  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  the  writings  of  thefe  men 
are  never  worth  the  reading ;  the  fancy  is 
cramped,  the  invention  fpoiled,  their 
thoughts  OR  every  thin^  arc  prevented,  if 
they  think  at  all ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  hap- 
pinefs  of  thefe  collectors  of  fenfe,  that  they 
can  wTite  without  thinking* 

I  do  moll:  readily  agree,  that  all  the 
bright  fparkling  thoughts  of  the  ancients, 
their  fineft  exprelTions,  and  nobleft  fenti- 
ments,  are  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  tran- 
fcribers :  but  how  wretchedly  are  they 
brought  in,  how  miferably  put  together! 
Indeed,  I  can  compare  fuch  produflions  to 
nothing  but  rich  pieces  of  patch -work, 
fewed  together  v/ith  packthread. 

When  I  fee  a  beautiful  building  of  exaft 
order  and  proportion  taken  down,  and  die 
different  materials  laid  together  by  them- 
felvcs, it  puts  me  in  mind  of  thefe  common- 
place men.  The  materials  are  certainly 
\try  good,  but  they  underftand  not  the 
rules  of  aichiteclure  fo  well,  as  to  form 
Y  4  thciu 


loved  by  every  mufe  he  courted,  and  has 
rivalled  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  in  every 
kind,  but  tragedy. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  hiftorians 
any  further,  than  to  inform  you,  that  the 
contefl:  lies  chiefly-  between  Thycydides  and 
Salkft,  Herodot'U-s  and  Livy ;  though  I 
think  Tlujcydides  and  Livy  may  on  many 
accounts  more  juftly  be  compared  :  the  cri- 
tics have  been  very  free  in  their  cenfures, 
buf  I  fhall  be  glad  to  fufpend  any  farther 
judgment,  till  you  ihall  be  able  to  read 
them,  and  give  me  youv  opinioci. 

Oratory  and  pliilofuphy  ;ue  the  next  dlf- 
putcd  prizes  ;  and  v/hatever  praifes  may  be 
juilly  given  to  Ariftotl'",  Plato,  Xonophon, 
and  Demofihenes,  I  will  venture  to  fa}-,  that 
the  divine  T«Uy  is  ail  the  Grecian  orators 
and  philofophers  m  one.  FAton. 

^   86.     A  Jhori   CommeKdntiQTt  of  the  Latin 
Language. 

And  now,  having  pofFibly  givcE  yoa 
fome  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  affure  you,  that  if  you 
have  not  leifure  to  mafter  both,  you  will 
find  your  pains  well  rewarded  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  when  once  you  enter  into  the  ele- 
gancies and  beauties  of  it.  It  is  the  peculiar 
ielicity  of  that  language  to  fpeak  good  fcnfc 
in  fuitable  expreflions ;  to  give  the  fineft 
thoughts  in  the  happieft  words,  and  in  an 
-eafv  majefty  of  ftylc,  to  write  up  to  the 
fubjeft.  '*  And  in  this,  lies  ti-e  great  fe- 
*♦  cret  of  writing  well.  It  is  that  eleg2\nt 
**  fimpHcity,  that  ornamental  plainnefs  of 
"  fpeech,  which  every  common  genius 
'♦  thinks  fo  plain,  that  any  body  may  reach 
**  it,  and  findeth  fo  very  elegant,  that  all 
'*  his  fweat,  and  pains,  aiad  ihidy,  fail  him 
"  in  the  attempt." 

In  reading  the  excellent  authors  of  the 
Roman  tongue,  whethiCr  }  ou  converfe  with 
j  poets,  orators,  or  hiftorians,  you  will  mee4: 
with  all  that  is  admirable  in  human  com- 
I  pofure.  And  though  life  and  fpirit,  pro- 
\  pricty  and  force  of  ftyle,  be  common  to 
i  them  all,  you  will  fee  that  neverthelefs  every 
j  writer  fhines  in  his  peculiar  excellencies ; 
j  and  that  wit,  like  beauty,  is  divcriihed 
I  into  a  thoukmd  graces  of  feature  and  ct;m- 
i  pi  ex  ion. 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  a  particular 
charafter  of  thefe  celebrated  writers.  Wliat 
I  ha^'e  faid  alreadj-,  and  ^vk^t  I  fhall  fay 
ftrther  of  them  as  1  go  along,  renders  it 
fefs  neceffary  at  prefent,  and  1  would  not 
pre-engage  your  opinion  implicitly  to  my 
iide.     It  will  be  a  pleafant  cxercile  of  your 
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them   into    juft   and   mafterly   proportions    and  to  make  young  gentlemen  maflers  of  the 
any  more  ;    and  yet  how   beautiful  would   languages,  before   they  can  be  mailers  ot 


they  Hand  in  another  model  upon  another 
plan ! 

For,  we  muft  confefs  the  truth  :  We  can 
fay  nothing  new,  at  leaft  we  can  fay  no- 
thing better  than  has  been  faid  before  ;  but 


coinmoa  fenfe  ;  but  this  to  me  is  a  demon- 
ft ration,  that  we  jire  capable  of  little  elfe 
than  words,  till  twelve  or  thirteen,  if  you 
will  obferve,  that  a  boy  fhall  be  able  to  re- 
peat his  grammar  over,  two  or  three  years 


we  may  ncverthelefs  make  what  we  fay  our  before  his  underftanding  opens  enough  to  let 
own.  And  this  is  done  when  we  do  not  him  into  the  reafon  and  clear  apprchenfion  i 
trouble  ourfelves  to  remember  in  what  page  of  the  rules ;  and  when  this  is  done,  fooner  ' 
or  what  book  we  ha\  e  read  fuch  a  paflage ;  or  later,  it  ceafeth  to  be  cant  and  jargon :  ; 
but  it  falls  in  naturally  with  the  courfe  of  fo  that  all  this  clamour  is  wrong  founded,  , 
our  own  thoughts,  and  takes  its  place  in  and  the  caufe  of  complaint  lies  rather  againft  : 
our  writings  with  as  much  eafe,  and  looks  the  backwardnefs  of  our  judgment,  than  the  i 
with  as  good  a  grace,  as  it  appeared  in  two  method  of  our  fchools.  And  therefore  I 
thoufand  years  ago.  am   for  the  old  way  in  fchools  ftill,  and 

This  is  the  beft  way  of  remembering  the  children  will  be  furnifhed  there  with  a  ftock 
ancient  authors,  when  you  relifli  their  way  of  words  at  leaft,  when  they  Come  to  know 
of  writing,  enter  into  their  thoughts,  and    how  to  ufe  them.  .  Ibid. 

imbibe  their  fenfe.     There  is  no  need  of  -   .         _  _?    .       y.  o  ;    7 

tying  ourfelves  up  to  an  imitation  of  any  of  §  ^9-     CommendaUon  of  Schools. 

them ;  much  lefs  to  copy  or  tranfcribe  them.  I  am  very  far  from  having  any  mean 
For  there  is  roem  for  vail:  variety  of  thought  thoughts  of  thofe  great  men  who  prefide  in 
and  ftylc;  as  nature  is  various  in  her  worlcc,  our  chiefeft  and  moft  celebrated  fchools ;  it 
and  is  nature  ftill.     Good  authors,  like  the    is  my  happinefs  to  be  known  to  the  moft 

eminent  of  them  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
they  will  acquit  me  of  any  difrefpeft,  where 


celebrated  matters  in  the  fe\'cral  fchools  of 
painting,  are  originals  in  tlieir  v/ay,  and 


are  cngmi 
different  in  their  manner.  And  when  we 
can  make  the  fame  ufe  of  the  Romans  as 
they  did  of  the  Grecians,  and  habituate 
ourfelpes  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  wri- 
ting-, we  may  be  equal  in  rank,  tho'jgh  dif- 
ferent from  them  all,  and  be  eileem.ed  ori- 
ginals as  well  as  tliey. 

And  this  is  v/hat  I  would  have  you  do. 
Mix  and  incorporate  with  thofe  ancient 
ftreams;  and  though  your  own  wit  will  be 
improved  and  heightened  by  fuch  a  ftrong 
intufion,  yet  the  fpirit,  the  thought,  the 
fancy,  the  exprefiion,  which  fliall  flow  from 
your  pen,  will  be  entirely  your  own. 

Felton. 

^   88.     The  Methods  of  Schools  ^oindkated. 

It  has  been  a  long  complaint  in  this  po- 
lite and  excellent  age  of  learning,  that  we 
lofe  our  time  in  words ;  that  the  memory 
of  youth  is  charged  and  overloaded  without 
improvement;  and  all  they  learn  is  mere 
cant  and  jarjon  for  three  or  four  years  to- 
gether. Now,  the  complaint  is  in  fome 
meaihre  true,  but  not  eafily  remedied;  .and 
perhaps,  after  all  the  exclamation  of  fo 
much  time  loft  in  mere  words  and  terms, 
the  hopeful  youths,  whofe  Icfs  of  time  is  fo 
much  lamented,  were  capable  of  learning 
nothing  but  words  at  thofe  years.-  I  do  not 
mind  what  fome  quacks  in  rne  art  of  teach- 
ing fa}' ;  they  pretend  to  work  wonders. 


they  know  I  have  the  greateft  veneration : 
for  with  them  the  genius  of  claffic  learning 
dv^eils,  and  from  them  it  is  derived.     And 
I   think  myfelf  honoured  in  the  acquaint- 
ance of  fome  mafters  in  the  country,  who 
are  not  lefs  polite  than  they  are  learned, 
and  to  the  exacl:  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and   Roman   tongues,    have  joined  a  true  \ 
tafte,  and  delicate  rtlim  of  the  clafiic  au- 
thors.    But  ihould  you  ever  light  into  fome  | 
formal  hands,  though  your  fenfe  is  too  fine  | 
to   reiifti  thofe  pedantries  I  have  been  re- 
monftrating  againft,  when  you  come  to  un- 
derftand  them,  yet  for  the  prefent  they  may 


impoie  upon  you  \\ 


ppearance ; 


and,  as  learning  is  commonly  managed  by  j 
fuch  perfons,  you  may  think  them  very 
learned,  becaufe  they  are  very  dull :  and  if  1 
you  fliould  receive  the  tinfture  while  you  | 
are  young,  it  may  fmk  too  deep  for  all  the  j 
waters  of  ffelicon  to  take  out.  You  may  I 
be  fcnfible  of  it,  as  we  are  of  ill  habits,  | 
which  we  regret  but  cannot  break,  and  fo ! 
it  m.ay  mix  v/itli  your  ftudies  for  ever,  and  : 
give  bad  colours  to  every^  thing  you  delign,  j 
whether  in  fpeech  or  writing. 

For  thefe  meaner  critics  drefs  up  their' 
entertainments  fo  very  ill,  that  they  willl 
fpoil  your  palate,  and  bring  you  to  a  vicious! 
tafte.  With  thein,  as  with  diftempercd  fto-; 
machs,  the  f.neft  food  and  nobleft  juicesj 
turn  to  nothing  but  crudities  and  indigef-' 

tion. 
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tion.  You  will  have  no  notion  of  delica- 
cies, if  you  table  with  them  ;  they  are  all 
for  rank  and  foul  feeding ;  and  fpoil  the 
beft  provifions  in  the  cooking;  you  muft 
be  content  to  be  taught  parfimony  in  fenfe, 
and  for  your  moft  inoftenfive  food  to  live 
upon  dry  meat  and  infipid  ftufF,  without  any 
poignancy  or  relilh. 

So   then  thefe  gentlemen  will   never  be 

able  to  form  your  tafte  or  your  ftyle;  and 

i  thofe  who  cannot  give  you  a  true  relilh  of 

'  the  beft  writers  in  the  world,  can  never 

inftrudl  you  to  write  like  them.        Felton. 

§   90.     On  farming  a  Style. 

Give  me  leave  to  touch  this  fubjedl,  and 
draw  out,  for  your  ufe,  fome  of  the  chief 
ftrokes,  fonie  of  the  principal  lineaments, 
and  faireft  features,  of  a  juit  and  beautiful 
fiyle.  There  is  no  neceffity  of  being  me- 
thodical, and  I  will  not  entertain  you  with 
a  dry  fyftem  upon  the  matter,  but  with 
what  you  will  read  wich  more  pleafure, 
and,  I  hope,  with  equal  profit,  fome  deful- 
tory  thoughts  in  their  native  order,  as  they 
rife  in  my  mind,  without  being,  reduced  to 
rules,  and  marllialled  according  to  art. 

To  afilft  you,  therefore,  as  far  as  art 
may  be  an  help  to  ;iaLure,  I  (hall  proceed 
to  fay  fomething  of  v/hat  is  required  in  a 
finifhed  piece,  to  rr'.ake  it  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  and  mafterly  in  the  v/hole. 

I  would  not  lay  dovvn  any  imprafticable 
fchemes,  nor  trouble  you  vi^ith  a  dry  for- 
mal m.etl:;od  :  the  rule  of  writing,  like  that 
of  our  Q'dty,  is  perfeft  in  its  kind  ;  but 
we  muft  make  allowances  for  the  infirmities 
of  nature ;  and  fince  none  is  without  his 
faults,  the'  moft  that  can  be  faid  is.  That 
he  is  the  beft  writer,  againft  whom  the 
feweft  can  be  alledged, 

"  A  compoficion  is  then  perfeft,  when 
*'  the  matter  rifes  out  of  the  fubjeft ; 
*'  when  the  thoughts  are  agreeable  to  the 
"  matter,  and  the  expreiTions .  fuitable  to 
•*  the  thoughts ;  where  there  is  no  incon- 
*'  fiflency  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; 
•'  when  the  v/hole  is  perlpicuous  in  the 
"  beautiful  order  of  its  parts,  and  formed 
"  in  due  fymmetry  and  prooortion." 

Ihid. 

§  91.      ExpreJJlon  fuitcd  to  the  Thought. 

In  every  fprightly  genius,  the  expref- 
fion  will  be  ever  lively  as  the  thoughts. 
All  the  danger  is,  that  a  wit  too  fruitful 
Ihould  run  out  into  unnecefTarj'  branches  ; 
but  when  it  is  matured  by  age,  and  cor- 
reded  by  judgment,  the  v/riter  will  prune 


the  luxuriant  boughs,  and  cut  off  the  fuper- 
fiuous  fhoots  of  fancy,  thereby  giving  both 
ftrength  and  beauty  to  his  work 

Perhaps  this  piece  of  difcipline  is  to 
young  writers  the  greateft  felf-denial  in  the 
world ;  to  confine  the  fancy,  to  ftifie  the 
birth,  much  more  to  throw  away  the  beau- 
tiful offspring  of  the  brain,  is  a  trial,  that 
none  but  the  moft  delicate  and  lively  wits 
can  be  put  to.  It  is  their  praife,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  retrench  more  wit  than  others 
have  to  lavifh :  the  chippings  and  filings 
of  thefe  jewels,  could  they  be  preferved, 
are  of  more  value  than  the  whole  mafs  of 
ordinary  authors ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  with 
me,  that  he  has  not  wit  enough,  who  ha« 
not  a  great  deal  to  fpare. 

It  is  by  no  means  neceftary  for  me  to 
run  out  into  the  feveral  forts  of  writing : 
we  have  general  rules  to  judge  of  all, 
without  being  particular  upon  any,  though 
the  ftyle  of  an  orator  be  different  from 
that  of  an  hiftorian,  and  a  poet's  from  both. 
Ibid. 

§  92.     On  Embellijhments  of  Style. 

The  defign  of  exprelTion  is  to  convey 
our  thoughts  truly  and  clearly  to  the 
world,  ia  fuch  a  manner  as  is  moft  pro- 
bable to  attain  the  end  we  propofe,  in 
communicating  what  we  have  conceived 
to  the  public ;  and  therefore  men  have 
not  thought  it  enough  to  write  plainly, 
unlefs  they  wrote  agreeably,  fo  as  to  en- 
gage the  attention,  and  work  upon  the 
atiedions,  as  well  as  inform  the  under- 
ftanding  of  their  readers :  for  which  rea- 
fon,  all  ar's  have  been  invented  to  "hiake 
their  writings  pleafing,  as  well  as  profit- 
able; and  thofe  arts  are  very  commend- 
able and  honeft;  they  are  no  trick,  no 
delufion,  or  impofition  on  the  fenfes  and 
underftanding  of  mankind ;  for  they  are 
founded  in  nature,  and  formed  upon  ob- 
fer'/ing  her  operations  in  all  the  various 
paffions,  and  workings  of  our  minds. 

To  this  we  owe  all  the  beauties  and  em- 
belliihments  of  ftyle;  all  figures  and  fchemes 
of  fpeech,  and  thofe  feveral  dc;corations 
that  are  ufed  in  \vritlngs  to  enliven  and 
adorn  the  work.  The  flouriflies  of  fancy 
refemble  tlie  flourifhes  of  the  pen  in  me- 
chanic writers ;  and  the  illuminators  of  ma- 
nufcripts,  and  of  the  prefs,  borrowed  their 
title,  perhaps,  from  the  illumination  which  a 
bright  genius  every  where  gives  to  his 
v.'ork,  and  difperfes  thro'   his  compofition. 

The  commendation  of  this  art  of  en- 
lightening and   adorning  a  fubjeft,  lies  in 

a  right 
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a  right  diflribution  of  the  fhades  and  light. 
It  is  ill  writing,  as  in  pifture,  in  which 
the  art  is  to  obferve  wliere  the  lights  will 
fall,  to  produce  the  moft  beautiful  parts 
to  the  day,  and  caft  in  Shades  vvhaJ:  we 
cannot  hope  will  fhine  to  advantage. 
It   were    endlefs    to  purfue  this    fubjeft 


fmcere,  that  we  may  keep  to  our  own  Ian.  1 
guage,  and  not  follow  the  French  mode' 
in  our  fpeech  as  we  do  in  our  cloaths.  It 
is  convenient  and  profitable  fometimes  tn 
import  a  foreign  word,  and  naturalize  the 
phrafe  of  another  nation,  but  this  is  very 
fp_aringly  to  be  allowed  ;  and  everj-  fyllabl't 


difcarded,  if  its  nfe  and  ornament 
laiiguagc  be  not  very  evident. 


to  our 


through  all  the  ornaments  and  iiluftrations  of  foreign  growth  ouglit  immediately  to  be 
of  fpeech;  and  yet  I  would  not  difniifs  it  '  '' 
without  pointing  at  tiie  general  rules,  and 
neceflary  qualifications  required  in  thofe, 
who  would  attempt  ro  (nine  in  the  produc- 
tions of  their  pen.  And  tlierefore  you  rauft 
pardon  me  if  you  feem  to  go  back,  for  we 


5  94.    On  the  Purity  arid  Idiom  ofLanguage. 

While  the  Romans  ftudied  and  ufed  tlie 

Greek  tongue,  only  to  improve  and  adorn 

cannot  raife  any  regular  and  durable  pile  cf    '^heir  own,  the  Latin  flourifiied,  and  grew 

building  without  laying  a  firm  foundation.       every   year    more    copious,    more    elegnnt, 

Felton.        and  expreffive;    but  in  a    few  }'ears  after 

x^,       n    ^-u    -c  a  i>  .   •/-,,     „  M  li        c  ^^^  ladies   and   beaux  of  Ron^e  afFe<^ted  to 

%  C)X.     U)i  the  nri  Kefiui/ite,   a  Matiry  of    r      \     r^       ,  ,  ,.  ,  . 

■'  ^•'  J   .,    ,  ^^  -J    -y  J    IpeaK:   Greek,   and   regardmg  nothing   but 

"■'S'-'^S^'  the  foftnefs  and  efieminacy  of  that  "liotile 

The  firfl  thing  rcquifite  to  a  juft  ftj-le,  is 
a  perfed  mailery  in  tat.  language  we  write 
in ;  this  is  not  (0  eafily  attained  as  is  com- 
monly imagined,  and  depends  upon  a  com.- 
petent  knowledge  of  the  force  and  propriety 
of  words,  a  good  natural  tafte  of  itrengtli 
and  delicacy,  and  all  the  beauties  of  ex- 
prefTion.  It  is  my  own  opinion,  that  all 
the  rules  and  critical  obfervations  in  the 
world  will  never  bring  a  man  to  a  juft  ftyle, 
who  has  not  of  himfelf  a  natural-eafy  way 
of  writing  ;  but  they  will  improve  a  good 
genius,  wherenatureleads  the  way,  provided 
he  is  not  too  fcrupulous,  and  does  not  make 
himfelf  a  flave  to  his  rules ;  for  that  will  in- 
troduce a  ftifFiiefs  and  affetlation,  which  are 
utterly  abhorrent  from  all  good  writing. 

B)»  a  perfect  maftery  in  any  language,  I 
underAand  not  only  a  ready  command  of 
words,  upon  every  occafion,  not  only  the 
force  and  propriety  of  words  as  to  their 
fenfe  and  fignification,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  purity  and  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  for'  in  this  a  perfcd:  maftery  does 
confilh  It  is  to  know  what  is  Englifh, 
and  what  is  Latin,  what  is  French,  Spanifh, 
or  Italian,  to  be  able  to  mark  the  bounds  of 
each  language  v,e  write  in,  to  point  out  the 
d.ftinguilhing  characlers,  and  the  peculiar 
phrafes  of  each  tongue;  what  exprclfions  or 
manner  of  exprefiing  is  common  to  any  lan- 
guage befidcs  our  own,  and  what  is  properly 
and  peculiarly  our  plirafe,  and  wa)'  of  fpeak- 
ing.  For  this  is  Xo  fpeak  or  write  Engliih 
in  purity  and  perfeftion,  to  let  the  ftreams 
run  clear  and  unmixed,  without  taking  in 
other  languages  in  theccurfe:  in  Englifh^ 
therefore,  I  would  have  all  GalHcifrns  (f  t 
inftaacs)  avoided,  that  our  tongue  may  be 


language,  they  v/eakened  and  corrupted 
their  native  tongue :  and  the  monftrous  af- 
fectation of  our  travelled  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen to  fpeak  in  the  French  air,  French 
tone,  French  tenvis,  to  drefs,  to  cook,  to 
write,  to  court  in  French,  corrupted  at 
once  our  language  and  our  manners,  and 
introduced  an  abominable  gallimaufry  of 
French  and  Engliih  mixed  together  that 
mride  the  innovators  ridiculous  to  all  men 
of  fenfe.  The  Fr^iuch  tongue  hath  un- 
doubtedly its  graces  and  beauties,  and  I 
am  net  againft  any  real  improvement  of  our 
oWn  language  from  that  or  any  other;  but 
we  are  always  fo  foolifh,  or  unfortunate,  as 
never  to  mnke  any  advantage  of  our  neigh- 
bours. We  affed  nothing  of  theirs,  but 
what  is  filly  and  ridiculous ;  and  by  neg- 
lefting  the  fulillantial  ufe  of  their  language, 
we  only  enervate  and  fpoil  our  own. 

Languages,  like  cur  bodies,  are  in  a 
perpetual  fiux,  and  fl:and  in  need  of  recruits 
to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  v/ords  that 
are  continually  falling' off  through  difufe: 
and  fince  it  is  fo,  i  think  'tis  better  to 
raife  them  at  home  than  abroad.  We  had 
better  rely  on  our  own,  troops  than  fo- 
reign forces,  and  I  believe  we  have  fuffi- 
cient  ftrength  and  numbers  within  Ourfelvest 
there  is  a  vaft  treafure,  .an  inexhaulHble 
fund  in  the  old  Engliih,  from  v.-hcnce  au- 
thors may  drau-  ccufiant  fupplies,  as  our 
officers  make  their  furell  recruits  from  the 
coal-works  and  the  mines.  The  weight, ' 
the  fl:rength  and  fignificancy  of  many  an- 
tiquated Vvords,  fliould  recommend  them 
to  ufe  again.  'Tis  only  wiping  off  the  ' 
rufi  they  ha\e  contracted,  and  feparating 
them  from  the  drofs  they  iic  minted  with, 

and' 
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md  both  in  value  and  beauty  they  will  rife 
above  the  itandard,  rather  than  fall  below  it. 
Perhaps  our  tongue  is  not  fo  mufical  to 
the  ear,  nor  fo  abundant  in  multiplicity  of 
{words;  but  its  ftrength  is  r6al,  and  its 
iwords  are  therefore  the  more  expreflive : 
jthe  peculiar  charafter  of  our  language  is, 
ithat  it  is  clofe,  compaft,  and  lull ;  and 
[our  writings  (if  you  will  excufc  two  Latin 
jwords)  come  nearefl:  to  what  Tully  means 
jby  his  Fnjjfa  Oratio.  They  are  all  weight 
and  fubftance,  good  meafure  prclT-d  toge- 
ther, and  running  over  in  a  redundancy  of 
fenfe,  and  iiot  of  words.  And  therefore 
the  purity  of  our  language  confifts  in  pre- 
ferring this  character,  in  writing  with  the 
Englilh  ftrength  and  fpirit :  let  us  not  envy 
others,  that  they  are  more  foft  and  diffufe, 
and  rarified ;  be  it  our  commendation  to 
write  as  we  pay,  in  true  Sterling ;  if  we 
want  fupplies,  we  had  better  revive  old 
jvvords,  than  create  new  ones.  I  look  upon 
lour  language  as  good  bullion,  if  we  do  not 
idebafe  it  with  too  much  allay;  and  let  me 
I  leave  this  ccnfure  with  you.  That  he  who 
corrupteth  the  purity  of  the  Englifn  tongue 
with  the  moft  fpecious  foreign  words  and 
phrafes,  is  juil  as  wife  as  thofe  modifh  la- 
dies that  change  their  plate  for  china ; 
for  which  I  think  the  laudable  traffic  of  old 
cloaths  is  much  the  fairefl  barter. 

Felton, 

95.      On  Tlainnefs  and  Perfpicuitj, 
After  this  regard  to  the  purity  of  our 
language,  the  next  quality  of  a  juft  ftyle, 
is  its  plainnefs    and  pcrfpicuity.      This  is 
the  greateft  commendation  we  can  give  an 
author,  and  the  beft  argument  that  he  is 
malkr  of  the  language  he  writes  in,  and 
\  the  fubjed  he  writes  upon,  when  we  under- 
ftand  him,  and  fee  into  the  fcope  and  ten- 
dency of  his  thoughts,   as  we  read  him. 
I  All  obfcurity  of  exprtffion,  and  darknefs  of 
I  fenfe,   do  arife  from  the  confufion  of  the 
I  writer's  tlioughts,  and  his  want  of  proper 
1  words.     If  a  man  hath  not  a  clear  percep- 
j  tion  of  the  matters  he  undertakes  to  treat 
I  of,  be  his  flyle  never  fo   plain  as  to   the 
words  he  ufes,  it  never  can  be  clear;  and. 
if  his  thoughts  upon  this  fubjcdl  be  never 
fo  juft  and  diftinct,  unlefs  he  has  a  ready 
command  of  v/ords,  and  a  faculty  of  eafy 
writing   in   plain   obvious  exprefiions,    the 
•words  will  perplex  the  fenfe,  and  cloud  the 
clearnefs  of  his  thoughts. 

It  is  the  unhappinefs  of  fome,  that  they 
are  not  able  to  exprefs  themfelves  clearly  ; 
their  heads  are  crowded  with  a  multiplicity 


of  undigefted  knowledge,  whith  lies  con- 
fufed  in  the  brain,  without  any  order  of 
diftinftion.  It  is  the  vice  of  others,  to  af- 
fed  obfcurity  in  their  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage, to  write  in  a  difficult  crabbtd  ftyle, 
and  perplex  the  reader  with  an  intricate 
meaning  in  more  intricate  words. 

The  common  way  of  offending  againft 
plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  ftyle,  is  an  af- 
fedlation  of  hard  unufual  words,  and  of 
clofe  contrafted  periods :  the  faults  of  pe- 
dants and  feiitentious  writers  !  that  are 
vainly  oilentatious  of  their  learning,  or 
their  wifdom.  Hard  words  and  quaint 
exprefiions  are  abominable :  wherever  you 
meet  fuch  a  writef,  throw  him  afide  for  a 
coxcomb.  Some  authors  of  reputation  have 
ufed  a  fliort  and  concife  way  of  expreffion, 
I  muft  own ;  and  if  they  are  not  fo  clear 
as  others,  the  fault  is  to  be  laid  on  the  bre- 
vity they  labour  after :  for  while  we  ftudy 
to  be  concife,  we  can  hardly  avoid  being 
obfcure.  We  crowd  our  thoughts  into  too 
fmall  a  compafs,  and  are  fo  fparing  of  our 
words,  that  we  will  not  afford  enow  to  ex- 
prefs  our  meaning. 

There  is  another  extreme  in  obfcure 
writers,  not  much  taken  notice  of,  which 
fome  empty  conceited  heads  are  apt  to  run 
into  out  of  a  prodigality  of  words,  and 
a  want  of  fenfe.  This  is  the  extravagance 
of  your  copious  writers,  who  lofe  their 
meaning  in  the  multitude  of  words,  and 
bury  their  fenfe  under  iieaps  of  phrafes. 
Their  undeiftanding  is  rather  rarified  than 
condcnfed  :  their  meaning,  we  cannot  fay, 
is  dark  and  thick ;  it  is  too  light  and  fubtle 
to  be  difcerned;  it  is  fpread  fo  thin,  and 
diffufed  fo  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  be  col- 
lected. Two  lines  would  exprefs  all  they 
fay  in  two  pages :  'tis  nothing  but  whipt 
fyllabub  and  froth,  a  little  varnifh  and 
gilding,  without  any  folidity  or  fubftance. 

§  96.     On  the  Decorafiojis  and  Ornaments 
of  Stjle. 

The  deepeft  rivers  have  the  plaineft  fur- 
face,  and  the  pureft  waters  are  always 
cleareft.  Cryftal  is  not  the  lefs  folid  for 
being  tranfparent ;  the  value  of  a  ftyle  rifes 
like  the  value  of  precious  ftones.  If  it  be 
dark  and  cloudy,  it  is  in  vain  to  polifli  it : 
it  bears  its  v/orth  in  its  native  looks,  and 
the  fame  art  which  enhances  its  price  v.'hen 
it  is  clear,  only  debafes  it  if  it  be  dull. 

You  fee  I  have  borrowed  fome  n;erapliors 
to  explain  my  thoughts;  and  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve,   impoffible  to  dcfcribe  the  plainnefs 
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and  clearnefs  of  ftyle,  without  foms  expref- 
fions  clearer  than  the  terms  I  am  othcrwife 
bound  up  to  ufe. 

You  muft  give  me  leave  to  go  on  with 
you  to  the  decorations  and  ornaments  of 
ftyle :  there  is  no  inconfiilency  between 
the  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  and  the  or- 
nament of  writing.  A  ftyle  refembleth 
beauty,  where  the  face  is  clear  and  plain 
as  to  fymmetry  and  proportion,  but  is  ca- 
pable of  wonderful  improvements,  as  to 
features  and  complexion.  If  I  may  tranf- 
grefs  in  too  frequent  allofions,  becaufe  I 
would  make  every  thing  plain  to  you,  I 
would  pafs  on  from  painters  to  ftatuarieg, 
whofe  excellence  it  is  at  firft  to  form  true 
and  juft  proportions,  and  aftcrw-ards  to  give 
them  that  foftnefs,  that  exprelfion,  that 
ftrength  and  delicacy,  which  make  them 
almoft  breathe  and  live. 

The  decorations  of  ftyle  are  formed  out 
of  thofe  feveral  fchemes  and  figures,  which 
are  contrived  to  exprefs  the  paffions  and 
motions  of  our  minds  in  our  fpeech ;  to 
give  life  and  ornament,  grace  and  beauty, 
to  our  expreffions.  I  ihall  not  undertake 
tlie  rhetorician's  province,  in  giving  you 
an  account  of  all  the  figures  they  have  in- 
vented, and  thofe  feveral  ornaments  of 
writing,  whofe  grace  and  commendation 
lie  in  being  ufed  with  judgment  and  pro- 
priety. It  were  endlefs  to  purfue  this  fub- 
jeft  through  all  the  fchemes  and  illuftra- 
tions  of  fpeech  :  irjt  there  are  fome  com- 
mon forms,  which  every  writer  upon  every 
fubjeift  may  ufe,  to  enliven  and  adorn  his 
work. 

Thefe  are  metaphor  and  fimilitude ; 
and  thofe  images  and  reprefentations,  that 
are  drawn  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  lively 
colours,  to  imprint  w^hat  the  writer  woujld 
have  his  readers  conceive,  more  deeply  on 
their  minds.  In  the  choice,  and  in  the 
ufe  of  thefe,  your  ordinary  writers  are  moft 
apt  to  offend.  Images  are  very  fparlngly 
to  be  introduced :  their  proper  place  is  in 
poems  and  orations ;  and  their  ufe  is  to 
move  pity  or  terror,  admiration,  compaf- 
fion,  anger,  and  refentment,  by  reprefent- 
ing  foniething  very  affeflionate  or  very 
dreadful,  very  aftonifhing,  very  miferable, 
or  very  provoking,  to  oar  thoughts.  They 
give  a  wonderful  force  and  beauty  to  the 
iTubjeft,  where  they  are  painted  by  a  mafter- 
Iv  hand ;  but  if  they  are  either  weakly 
drawn,  or  unlkilfuUy  placed,  they  raife  no 
pallion  but  indignation  in  the  reader. 

FeL'o;:. 


§  g-j.     Ok  Metaphors  and  Similitudes.       , 

The  moft  common  ornaments  are  Me- 
taphor Tind  Similijude.     One  is    an    allu-'! 
lion  to   words,    the  other  to    things ;   and 
both  have  their   beauties,  if  properly  ap- 
plied. ' 

Similitudes  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the 
moft  familiar  and  bell:  known  particular*  ■ 
in  tlie  world  :  if  any  thing  is  dark  and  ob- ' 
fcure  in  them,  tlie  purpofe  of  ufing  them 
is  defeated;  and  that  which  is  not  clear 
itfelf,  can  never  give  light  to  any  thing 
that  wants  it.  It  is  the  idle  fancy  of  fome 
poor  brains,  to  run  out  perpc'c ually  into  a 
courfe  of  fimilitudes,  coniounding  their 
fubjeA  by  the  multitude  of  likenefles ;  and 
making  it  like  fo  many  things,  that  it  is' 
like  nothing  at  all.  This  trifling  hum.our 
is  good  for  nothing,  but  to  convince  us, 
that  the  author  is  in  the  dark  himfelf; 
and,  while  he  is  likening  his  fubjeft  to  every 
thing,  he  knoweth  not  what  it  is  like. 

There  is  another  tedious  fault  in  fome 
fimile  men ;  which  is,  drawing  their  com- 
parifons  into  a  great  length  and  minute 
particulars,  where  it  is  of  no  import:ince 
whether  the  refemblance  holds  or  not. 
But  the  true  art  of  illuftrating  any  fubjedl 
by  fimilitude,  is,  firft  to  pitch  on  fuch  a 
refemblance  as  all  the  world  will  agree  in  :■- 
and  then,  without  being  careful  to  have  it 
run  on  all  four,  to  touch  it  only  in  the 
ftrongeft  lines,  and  the  neareft  likenefs.  I 
And  this  will  fecure  us  from  all  ftiffnefs 
and  formality  in  fimilitude,.  and  deliver  us 
from  the  naufeous  repetition  of  as  and  fo, 
whick  fome  fo  fo  writers,  if  1  may  beg 
leave  to  call  them  fo,  are  continually  found- 
ing in  our  ears. 

I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  thofe  gentle-  ; 
men  who  bring  fimilitudes  and  forget  the  I 
refemblance.  All  the  pleafure  we  can  take, 
when  we  meet  thefe  promifing  fparks,  is 
in  the  difappointment,  where  we  find  their 
fancy  is  fo  like  their  fubjeft,  that  it  is  not 
like  at  all.  Ibid. 

§  gS.  On  Metaphors. 
Metaphors  require  great  judgment  and 
confideration  in  the  ufe  of  them.  They 
are  a  fhorter  fimilitude,  v/here  the  likenefs 
is  rather  implied  than  exprefled.  The 
fignification  of  one  word,  in  metaphors,  is 
transferred  to  another,  and  we  talk  of  .one 
thing  in  the  terms  and  propriety  of  ano- 
ther. But  there  muft  be  a  common  re- 
ferablance,  fome  origiaal  likenefs  in  nature, 
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Ibme  correfpondence  and  eafy  tranfit'on,  or 
jrnetaphors  are  fliocking  and  confufed. 
I  The  beauty  of  them  difphiys  itfclf  in 
their  ealinefs  and  propriety,  where  they 
jare  naturally  introduced ;  but  where  they 
(are  forced  and  crowded,  too  frequent  and 
jvarlous,  and  do  not  rife  out  of  the  courfe  of 
.ithoTight,  but  are  conilrained  and  preffed 
I  into  the  fervice,  inftead  of  making  the  dif- 
courfe  more  lively  and  cheerful,  they  make 
jit  fullen,  dull,  and  gloomy. 
j  You  muft  form  your  judgment  upon  the 
beft  models,  and  the  moft  celebrated  pens, 
where  you  will  find  the  mxtaphor  in  all 
its  grace  and  ftrength,  {heading  a  luftre 
and  beauty  on  the  work.  For  it  ought 
never  to  be  ufed  but  when  it  gives  greater 
force  to  the  fentence,  an  ilIufl:ration  to  the 
thought,  and  infmuates  a  fi]ent  argument 
in  the  allufion.  The  ufe  of  metaphors  is 
not  only  to  convey  the  thought  in  a  more 
I  pleafing  manner,  but  to  give  it  a  ftronger 
I  iraprefiion,  and  enforce  it  on  the  mind. 
Where  this  is  not'  regarded,  tijey  are  vain 
I  and  trifling  trafh  ;  and  in  a  due  obfervance 
'  of  this,  in  a  pure,  chalte,  natural  exprefTion, 
confift  the  juftnefs,  beauty,  and  delicacy 
of  ftyle.  Felio}'.. 

§   99.      On  Epithets. 

I  have  faid  nothing  of  Epithets.  Their 
bufmefs  is  to  exprefs  the  nature  of  the 
things  they  are  applied  to ;  and  the  choice 
of  them  depends  upon  a  good  judgment, 
to  diftinguifli  what  are  the  moft  proper 
titles  to  be  given  on  all  occaficns,  and  a 
complete  knowledge  in  the  accidents,  qua- 
lities, and  aiTeftions  of  every  thing  in  the 
world.  They  are  of  moft  ornament  when 
they  are  of  ufe ;  they  are  to  determine  the 
charafter  of  every  perfon,  and  decide  the 
merits  of  every  caufe;  confcience  and  juf- 
tice  are  to  be  regarded;  and  great  iliill 
and  exaftnefs  are  required  in  the  ufe  of 
them.  For  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
call  things  by  their  right  names :  the 
points  of  fatire  and  ftrains  of  compliment, 
depend  upon  it;  otherwife  we  may  make 
an  afs  of  a  lion,  commend  a  man  in  fatire, 
and  lampoon  him  in  panegyric.  Here  alfo 
there  is  room  for  genius :  common  juftice 
and  judgment  fnould  direft  us  to  fay  v/hat 
is  proper  at  leaft  ;  but  it  is  parts  and  fire 
that  will  prompt  us  to  the  moft  lively  and 
tnoft  forcible  epithets  than  can  be  applied  : 
and  'tis  in  their  energy  and  propriety  their 
beauty  lies,  'ihid. 

§    100,     On  Allegories. 
Allegories  I  need  not  n;^^otion,  becaufe 
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they  are  not  fo  much  any  ornament  of 
ftyle,  as  an  artful  way  of  recommending 
truth  to  the  world  in  a  borrowed  fhape,  and 
a  drefs  more  agreeable  to  the  fancy,  than 
naked  truth  herfelf  can  be.  Truth  is  ever 
moit  beautiful  and  evident  in  her  native 
drefs :  and  the  arts  that  are  ufed  to  con- 
vey her  to  our  minds,  are  no  argument 
that  flie  is  deficient,  but  fo  many  teftimo- 
nies  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  when 
truth,  of  all  things  the  plaineft  and  fincereft, 
is  forced  to  gain  admittance  to  us  in  dif- 
guife,  and  court  us  in  mafquerade. 

Ibid, 

§   I  or.     On  the  Sublime. 

There  is  one  ingredient  more  required 
to  the  perfedion  of  ftyle,  which  I  have 
partly  mentioned  already,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  fuitablenefs  of  the  thoughts  to  the  fub- 
jedi,  and  of  the  words  to  the  thoughts  ;  but 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  confider  it  in 
another  light,  with  regard  to  the  majefty 
and  dignity  of  the  fubjed. 

It  is  fit,  as  we  have  faid  already,  that  the 
thoughts  and  expreffions.  ftiould  be  fuited 
to  the  matter  on  all  occafions ;  but  in  no- 
bler and  greater  fubjefts,  efpecially  where 
the  theme  is  facred  and  divine,  it  muft  be 
our  care  to  think  and  write  up  to  the  dig- 
nity and  majefty  of  the  things  we  prefume 
to  treat  of:  nothing  little,  mean,  or  low, 
no  childifti  thoughts,  or  boyifh  expreffions, 
will  be  endured :  all  muft  be  awful  and 
grave,  and  great  and  folemn.  The  nobleft 
fentiments  muft  be  conveyed  in  the  weighticft 
words  :  all  ornaments  and  illuftrations  muft 
be  borrowed  from  the  richeft  parts  ot  uni- 
verfal  nature  ;  'and  in  divine  fubjefts,  efpe- 
cially vv'hen  \vt  attempt  to  fpeak  of  God, 
of  his  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power,  of 
his  mercy  and  juftice,  of  his  difpenfations 
and  providence  (by  all  which  he  is  pleafed 
to  manifeft  himfel'f  to  the  fons  of  men)  we 
muft  raife  our  thoughts,  and  enlarge  onr 
minds,  and  fi-arch  all  the  treafures  of  know- 
ledge for  every  thing  that  is  great,  wonder- 
ful, and  magnificent :  we  can  only  exprefs 
our  thoughts  of  the  Creator  in  the  works 
of  his  creation :  and  the  brighteft  of  tliefe 
can  only  give  us  fome  faint  fhadows  of 
his  greatnefs  and  his  glory.  The  ftrongeft 
figures  are  too  weak,  the  moft  exalted 
language  too  low,  to  exprefs  his  ineffable 
excellence.  No  hyperbole  can  be  brought 
to_  heighten  our  thoughts ;  for  in  fo  fu- 
blime  a  theme,  nothing  can  be  hyperbo- 
lical. The  riches  of  imagination  are  poor, 
and  aiji  the  rivers  of  eloquence  are  dry,  in 
fupplying 
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fupplying  thought  on  an  infinite  fubjeft. 
How  poor  and  mean,  how  bafe  and  grovel- 
ing, are  the   Heathen   conceptions  oF  the 


as  he  '.vas,  owes  his  fuperiority  over  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  in  majeily  of  thought  artj 
Iplendour  of  exprefTion,  to  the  fcriptures : 


the  fountain  from  which  he  de 
rived  his  light;  the  facred  treafure  that 
enriched  his  fancy,  and  furnifhed  him  with 
all  the  truth  and  wonders  of  .God  afid  his 
creation,  of  angels  and  men,  which  no 
mortal  brain  was  able  either  to  difcover 
or  conceive :  and  in  him  of  all  human 
writers,  you  will  meet  all  his  fentiments 
and  words  raifed  and  fnited  to  the  great- 
nefs  and  dignity  of  the  fubjeft. 

I  have  detained  you  the  longer  on  thi$ 
maj-5fty  of  ftyle,  being  perhaps  myfelf  car- 
ried away  with  the  greatnefs  :  '  1  pleafurc 


Deity  !  fomething  fublime  and  noble  muft    tney  are 
needs  be  faid  on  fo  great  an  occafion ;  but  ^ 

in  this  great  article,  the  moft  celebrated 
of  the  Heathen  pens  feem  to  flag  and  fink ; 
they  bear  up  in  no  proportion  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  theme,  as  if  they  were  depreffed 
by  the  weight,  and  dazzled  with  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  fubjeft. 

We  have  no  inftances  to  produce  of  any 
writers  that  rife  at  all  to  the  majefty  and 
dignity  of  the  Divine  Attributes  except 
the  facred  penmen.  No  lefs  than  Divine 
Infpiration  could  enable  men  to  write  wor- 
thily of  God,  and  none  but  the  Spirit  of  ot  the  contemplation.  What  I  have  dwelt 
-    -  •  "   '  ■  '■      fo  much  on  with  refpeft  to  divine  fubjefts, 

is  more  eafily  to  be  obferved  with  reference 
to  human  ;  for  in  all  things  below  divinity, 
we  are  rather  able  to  exceed  than  fall  fhort 
and  in  adorning  all  other  fubjefts,  ouf 
words  and  fentiments  may  rife  in  i 
proportion  to  them :  nothing  is  above  the 
reach  of  man,  but  heaven ;  and  the  fame 
wit  can  raife  a  human  fubjeft,  that  only 
debafcs  a  divine.  Fehon,. 

§   102.     Rules  of  Order  and  Proportion. 

After  all  thefe  excellencies  of  ftyle,  in 
purity,    in   plainnefs   and    perfpicuity,    in' 


God   knew    how   to  exprefs  his  greatnefs, 

and  difplay   his  glory  :    in  comparifon  of 

thefe  divine  writers,  the  greateit  geniufes, 

the  nobleil  wits  of  the  Heathen  world,  are 

low  and  dull.     The  fublime   majefty  and 

royal  magnificence  of  the  fcripture  poems 

are  above  the  reach,  and  beyond  the  power 

of  all  mortal  wit.     Take  the  beft  and  live- 

lieft  poems  of  antiquit}',  and  read  thern  as 

■we  do  the  fcriptures,  in  a  profe  tranflation, 

and  they  are  fiat  and  poor,     Horace,  and 

Virgil,  and  Homer,  lofe  their  fpirits  and 

their  ftrength  in   the  transfufion,   to  that 

degree,  that  we  ha^'e  hardly  patience   to  _ 

read  them.     But  the  facred  writings,  even    ornament  and   majefty,    are  confidered,   a 

in  our  tranflation,   preferve   their  majefty    finifhed  piece  of  what  kind  foever  muft  (bine 

and  their  glory,   and  very  far  furpafs  the    in  the  order  and  proportion  of  the  whole ; 

brighteft  and  nobleft  compofitions  ot  Greece    for    light    rifes  out  of  order,   and  beauty 

and  Rome.     And  this  is  not  owing  to  the    from  Proportion.    In  architedure  and  paint- 

richnefs  and  folemnity  of  the  eaftern  elo-    ing,  thefe  fill  and  relieve  the  eye.      A  juft 

queues  (for  it  holds  in  no  other  inftance)    difpofition  gives  us    a   clear   v-.^w  of  the 

but  to  the  divine  direftion   and  aftiflancc    whole  at  once ;  and  the  due  fymmetry  and 

of  the  holy    writers.      For,   let  me  only    proportion  of  every  part  in  itfelf,  and  of  all 

make   this    remark,   that  the  moft   literal    together,  leave  no  vacancy  in  our  thoughts 


or  eyes ;  nothing  is  wanting,  every  thing 
is  complete,  and  we  are  fatisiied  in  be- 
holding. 

But  when  I  fpeak  of  order  and  propor- 
tion, I  do  not  intend  any  ftiff  and  formal 
method,  but  only  a  proper  diftribution  of 
the  parts  in  general,  where  they  follow  in 
a  natural  courfe,  and  are  not  confounded 


tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  in  the  mwft 
natural  fignification  of  the  words,  is  gene- 
rally the  beft ;  and  the  fame  pundualnefs, 
which  debafes  other  writings,  preferves 
the  fpirit  and  majefty  of  the  facred  text: 
it  can  fufFer  no  improvement  from  human 
wit ;  and  we  m^ay  obferve,  that  thofe  who 
have  prefumed  to  heighten  the  exprefiions 
by  a  poetical  tranflation  or  paraphrafe,  with  one  another.  La)'ing  down  a  fcheme, 
have  funk  in  the  attempt ;  and  all  the  de-  and  marking  out  the  divifions  and  fubdi- 
corations  of  their  verfe,  whether  Greek  or  vifions  of  a  difcourfe,  are  only  neceffary 
Latin,  have  not  been  able  to  reach  the  in  fyftems,  and  fome  pieces  of  controver fy 
dignity,  the  majefty,  and  folemnity  of  our  and  argumentation  :  you  fee,  however,  that 
profe :  fo  that  the  profe  of  fcripture  can-  I  have  ventured  to  write  v/ithout  any  de- 
not  be  improved  by  verfe,  and  even  the  clared  order;  and  this  is  allowable,  v/hcre 
divine  poetry  is  moft  like  itfelf  in  profe.  tlie  method  opens  as  you  read,  and  the 
One  obfervation  more  I  would  leave  with  order  difcovcrs  itfelf  in  the  progrefo  of  the 
you :    Milton   himfelf,   as  great  a  genius    fubjcft:    but  certainly,  of  all  pieces   that 

were 
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tributed  through  the  whole  :  too  full  and 
glaring  a  light  is  offcnfivc,  and  confounds 
the  eyes :  in  heaven  itfeif  there  are  vr.can- 
cies  and  fpaces  between  the  ftars ;  and  the 
da)'  is  not  lefs  beautiful  for  being  inter- 
fperfed  with  clouds;  they  only  moderate 
the  brightnefs  of  tlie  fun,  and,  without  di- 


were  ever  written  in  a  profeffed  and  ftated 
method,  and  diftinguilhed  by  the  number 
and  fucceffioa  of  their  parts,  our  Englilh 
fcrmons  are  the  completed  in  order  and 
proportion  ;  the  method  is  fo  eafy  and  na- 
tural, the  parts  bear  fo  juit  a  proportion  to 
one  another,  that  among  many  others,  this 


may  pafs  for  a  peculiar  commendation  of    minifhing   from    his    fplendour,    gild    and 
them;    for   thofe  divifions  and  particulars    adorn    themfclves  M'ith   his  rays.      But    to 

defcend  from  the  ikies :  It  is  in  writino-  as 


which  obfcure  and  perplex  other  uritmgs, 
give  a  clearer  light  to  ours.  All  that  I 
would  infmuate,  therefore,  is  only  this, 
that  it  is  not  necefiary  to  lay  the  method 
We  ufe  before  the  reader,  only  to  write, 
and  then  he  will  read,  in  order.  * 

But  it  requires  a  full  command  of  the 


in  drefs ;  the  richcll  habits  are  not  always 
the  completeft,  and  a  gentleman  may  mal:e 
a  better  figure  in  a  plain  fuit,  than  in  au 
embroidered  coat ;  the  drefs  depends  upon 
the  imagination,  but  muft  be  adjuiled  by 
the   ■    '  .  .   .        -- 


ji^dgment,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
ftibjedl,  a  dillinct  view,  to  keep  it  always  the  ladies,  who  value  nothing  but  a  good 
in  fight,  or  elfe,  without  fome  method  firfl:  fancy  in  the  choice  of  their  cloaths.  l~he 
defigned,  we  fiiould  be  in  danger  of  lofing    firfl:  excellence  is  to  write  in  purity,  plainh% 

and  clearly;  there  is  no  difpenfation  from 
thefe  :  but  afterwards  you  have  your  choice 
of  colours,  and  may  enliven,  adorn,  and 
paint  your  fubjeft  as  you  pleafe. 

In  writing,  the  rules  have  a  relation  and 
dependance  on  one  another.  They  are 
held  in  one  focial  bond,  and  joinedj  like 
the  moral  virtues,  and  liberal  arts,  in  a  fore 


It,   and  wandering   after   it,  till    we  hav 
Jolt  ourfelves,  and  bewildered  the  reader. 

A  prefcribed  method  is  ncceilar}'  for 
weaker  heads,  but  the  beauty  of  order  is 
is  its  freedom  and  uuconftraint  :  it  mutt  be 
difperfed  and  fhine  in  all  the  parts  through 
the  whole  performance ;  but  there  is  no  ne- 
celfity  of  writing  in  trammels,  when  we  can 


move  more  at  eafe  without  them  :  neither    of  harmony  and  concord.     He  that 


IS  the  proportion  of  writing  to  be  mea- 
fured  out  like  the  proportions  of  a  horfe, 
where  every  part  mult  be  dravvn  in  the 
miauteft  refpeCt  to  the  fize  and  bignefs  of 
the  reft ;  but  it  is  to  be  taken  by  the  mind, 
and  formed  upon  a  general  view  and  con- 
fidcration  of  the  whole.  The  ftatuary  that 
carves  Hercules  in  ftone,  or  cafls  him  in 
brafs,  may  be  obliged  to  take  his  dimen- 
Cons  from  his  foot ;  but  the  poet  that  de- 
fcribes  him  is  not  bound  up  to  the  geo- 
meter's rule:  nor  is  an  author  under  any 
obligation  to  write  by  the  fcale. 


write  pure,  plain  Englifh,  muft  never  pre- 
tend to  write  at  all ;  it  is  in  vain  for  hini 
to  drefs  and  adorn  his  difcourfe  :  the  finer 
he  endeavours  to  make  it,  he  makes  it 
only  the  more  ridiculous.  And  on  the 
other  fide,  let  a  man  write  in  the  exafteft 

he 
^  Ibme 

force^  and  fpirit,  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere 
ccrpfe,  and  a  lumpifh,  umvieldy  mafs  of 
matter.  But  every  true  genius,  who  is 
perfeft  matter  of  the  language  he  writes 
in,  will  let  no  fitting  ornaments  and  deco- 


v^..n._i  iiiiv,,  1V.L  a  luaii  wiitc  in  me  exac' 
purity  and  propriety  of  language,  if 
has  not  life  and  fire,  to  give  his  work  fo 


Thefe  hints  will  ferve  to  give  you  fome    rations  be- v/anting.-    His  fancy   flows 


notion  of  order  and  proportion ;  and  I  mutt 
not  dwell  too  long  upon  them,  left  1  tranf- 
grefs  the  rules  I  am  liiying  down. 

Felton. 

§  103.  A  Recapitulation. 
1  fliall  make  no  formal  recapitulation  of 
what  I  have  delivered.  Out  of  all  thefe 
rules  together,  rifes  a  juft  ftyle,  and  a  pcr- 
feft  compofition.  All  the  latitude  that  can 
be  admitted,  is  in  the  ornament  of  writing  ; 
w-e  do  not  require  every  author  to  fhine  xn. 
gold  and  jewels ;  there  is  a  moderation  to 
be  ufed  in  the  pomp  and  trappings  of  a 
difcourfe:  it  is  not  neceifary  that  every 
part  Ihould  be  embeUittied  and  adorned ; 
but  tUe  decoration  fjiould  be  ikiifully  dif- 


the  richeft  vein,  and  gives  his  pieces  fuck 
lively  colours,  and  fo  beautiful  a  com- 
plexion, that  you  would  almott  fay  his  own 
blood  and  fpirits  were  transfufed  into  the 
work.  j'oij^ 

§.    104.     Hc^jj  to  form  a  right  Tafte. 

A  perfea  mattery  and  elegance  of  ftyle 
is  to  be  learned  from  the  common  rules, 
but  mutt  be  improved  by  readino-  the  ora- 
tors and  poets,  and  the  celebrated  matters 
in^every  kind;  this  will  give  you  a  ri^ht 
tatte,  and  a  true  relifh ;,  and  when  you  can 
dittinguifh  the  beauties  of  evcrv  iiniOied 
piece,  you  will  write  yourfelf  w-ich  equal 
commendation. 

I  do  not  affert  that  every  g-co'd  writer 

muft 
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muft  have  a  genius  for  poetry ;  I  know 
Tully  is  an  undeniable  exception  :  but  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  foul  that  is 
not  moved  with  poetry,  and  has  no  tafte 
that  way,  is  too  dull  and  lumpifh  ever  to 
write  with  any  profpefc  of  being  read.  It 
is  a  fatal  miftake,  and  fimple  fuperftition, 
to  difcourage  youth  from  poetry,  and  en- 
deavour to  prejudice  them  againft  it ;  if 
they  are  of  a  poetical  genius,  there  is  no 
reftraining  them :  Ovid,  you  know,  was 
deaf  to  his  father's  frequent  admonitions. 
But  if  they  are  not  quite  fmitten  and  be- 
witched with  love  of  verfe,  they  fhould  be. 
trained  to  it,  to  make  them  mailers  of 
every  kind  of  poetry,  that  by  learning  to 
imitate  the  originals,  they  may  arrive  at  a 
right  conception,  and  a  true  tafte  of  their 
authors :  and  being  able  to  write  in  verfe 
upon  occafion,  I  can  afiure  you,  is  no  dif- 
advantage  to  profe ;  for  without  relifhing 
the  one,  a  man  mufc  never  pretend  to  any 
tafte  of  the  other. 

Tafte  is  a  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the 
palate,  by  which  we  approve  or  difiike  \^hat 
we  eat  and  drink,  from  the  agreeablenefs  or 
difagreeablenefs  of  the  relifh  in  our  mouth. 
Nature  direfts  us  in  the  common  ufe,  and 
every  body  can  tell  fweet  from  bitter,  what 
is  fharp  or  four,  or  vapid,  or  naufeous ; 
but  it  requires  fcnfes  more  refined  and  ex- 
ercifed,  to  difcover  every  tafte  that  is  moft 
perfeft  in  its  kind ;  every  palate  is  not  a 
judge  of  that,  and  yet  drinking  is  more 
ufed  than  reading.  All  that  I  pretend  to 
know  of  the  matter,  is,  that  wine  fhould 
be,  like  a  ftyle,  clear,  deep,  bright,  and 
ftrong,  fmcere  and  pure,  found  and  dry 
(as  our  advertifements  do  well  exprefs  it) 
which  laft  is  a  commendable  term,  that 
contains  the  juice  of  the  richeft  fpirits,  and 
only  keeps  out  all  cold  and  dampnefs. 
.  It  is  common  to  commend  a  man  for  an 
car  to  mufic,  and  a  tafte  for  painting ; 
which  are  nothing  but  a  juft  difcernment 
of  what  is  excellent  and  moft  perfeft  in 
them.  The  firft  depends  entirely  on  the 
car  ;  a  man  can  never  expeft  to  be  a  maftcr, 
that  has  not  an  ear  tuned  and  fet  to  mufic  ; 
and  you  can  no  more  fing  an  ode  without 
an  ear,  than  without  a  genius  you  can  vvrite 
one.  Painting,  we  fhould  think,  requires 
fome  underftanding  in  the  art,  and  cxadl 
knowledge  of  the  beft  mafters'  manner,  to 
be  a  judge  of  it;  but  this  ficulty,  like  the 
reft,  is  founded  in  nature :  knowledge  in 
the  art,  and  frequent  qonverfation  with  the 
beft  originals,  v.iil  certainly  perfeft,  a  man's 
judgment ;  but  if  there  is  not  a  natural  fa- 


gacity  and  aptnefs,  experience  will  be  of  no 
great  fervice.  A  good  tafte  is  an  argument 
of  a  great  foul,  as  well  as  a  lively  wit. 
It  is  the  infirmity  of  poor  fpirits  to  be  takea 
with  every  appearance,  and  dazzled  bjr  , 
every  thing  that  fparkles :  but  to  pafs  by 
what  the  generality  of  the  world  admires, 
and  to  be  detained  with  nothing  but  what 
is  moft  perfect  and  excellent  in  its  kind, 
fpeaks  a  fuperior  genius,  and.  a  true  dif- 
cernm.ent :  a  new  pifture  by  fome  meaner 
hand,  where  the  colours  are  frefti  and  lively ,^ 
will  engage  the  eye,  but  the  pleafure  goes 
off  with  looking,  and  what  we  ran  to  at  firft 
with  eagernefs,  we  prefently  leave  with  in- 
difference :  but  the  old  pieces  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Tintoret,  and  Titian, 
though  not  fo  inviting  at  firft,  open  to  the 
eye  by  degrees ;  and  the  longer  and  oftener 
we  look,  we  ftill  difcovci  new  beauties  and 
find  new  pleafure.  I  am  not  a  man  of  fo 
much  feverity  in  my  temper  as  to  allow  yoa 
to  be  pleafed  v/ith  nothing  but  what  is  in 
the  laft  perfeftion ;  for  then,  poflibly,  fo 
many  are  the  infirmities  of  writing,  beyond 
other  arts,  you  could  never  be  pleafed. 
There  is  a  wide  difterence  in  being  nice  to 
judge  of  every  degree  ofperfeftion,  and  ri- 
gid in  refufing  whatever  is  deficient  in  any 
point.  This  would  only  be  weaknefs  of 
ftomach,  not  any  commendation  of  a  good 
palate ;  a  true  talie  judges  of  defeats  as  well 
as  perfedions,  and  the  beft  judges  are  al- 
ways the  perfons  of  the  greateft  candour; 
They  will  find  none  but  real  faults,  and 
whatever  they  commend,  the  praife  is  juftly 
due. 

I  have  intimated  already,  that  a.  good 
tafte  is  to  be  formed  by  reading  the  beft  au- 
thors ;  and  when  you  fliall  be  able  to  point 
out  their  beauties,  to  difcern  the  brightefl 
paflages,  the  ftrength  and  elegance  of  their 
language,  you  will  always  write  yourfelf, 
and  read  others  by  that  ftandard,  and  muft, 
therefore  neceffarily  excel.  Felton.   , 

§    105.      Tajle  to  he  impronjed  by  Imitation, 

In  Rom.c  there  were  fome  popular  ora- 
tors, who  with  a  falfe  eloquence  and  vio- 
lent aftion,   carried  away  the    applaufe  of 
the  people ;  and  with  us  we  have  fome  po- 
pular men,  who  are  followed  and  admired 
for  the  loudnefs  of  their  voice,  and  a  falfe  ! 
pathos  both  in    utterance  and   MTiting.     I  j 
have  been  foniotimes  in  fome  confufion  to  j 
hear  fuch  perfons  commended  by  thofe  of  ! 
fuperior  fenfe,  who  could  diftinguifli,  one  j 
\vouid    think,    between  empty,     pompous,  i 
fpeciQus    harangues,    and  jhofe   pieces    in 

wliich 
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which  all  the  beauties  of  writing  are  com- 
bined. A  natural  tafte  muft  therefore  be 
improved,  like  fine  parts,  and  a  great  ge- 
nius ;  it  muft  be  afllited  by  art,  or  it  will 
be  eafily  vitiated  and  corrupted.  Falfe  elo- 
quence pafles  only  where  true  is  not  under- 
ftood  ;  and  nobody  will  commend  bad  wri- 
ters, that  is  acquainted  with  good. 

Thefe  are  only  fome  curfory  thoughts 
on  a  fubjed:  that  will  not  be  reduced  to 
rules.  To  treat  of  a  true  tafte  in  a  formal 
method,  would  be  very  infipid  ;  it  is  beft 
collefted  from  the  beauties  and  laws  of 
writing,  and  muft  rife  from  every  man's 
own  apprehenfion  and  notion  of  what  he 
hears  and  reads. 

It  may  be  therefore  of  farther  ufe,  and 
moft  advantage  to  you,  as  well  as  a  relief 
and  entertainment  to  refrefti  your  fpirits 
in  the  end  of  a  tedious  difcourfe,  if  befides 
mentioning  the  clafilc  authors  as  they  fall 
in  my  way,  I  lay  before  you  fome  of  the 
correfteft  writers  of  this  age  and  the  laft, 
in  feveral  faculties,  upon  diiferent  fubjeds. 
Not  that  you  (hould  be  drawn  into  a  fer- 
vile  imitation  of  any  of  them  :  but  that 
you  may  fee  into  the  fpirit,  force,  and 
beauty  of  them  all,  and  form  your  pen  from 
thofe  general  notions  of  life  and  delicacy, 
of  fine  thoughts  and  happy  words,  which 
rife  to  your  mind  upon  reading  the  great 
matters  of  ftyle  in  their  feveral  ways,  and 
manner  of  excelling. 

I  muft  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  defer  a 
little  the  entertainment  I  promifed,  while 
I  endeavour  to  lead  you  into  the  true  way  of 
imitation,  .if  ever  you  Iball  propofe  any 
original  for  your  copy  ;  or,  which  is  in- 
finitely preferable,  into  a  perfeft  maftery  of 
the  fpirit  and  perfections  of  every  celebrated 
writer,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

Felton. 

§    ic6.      On  the  Hijlorical  Style. 

Hillory  will  not  admit  thofe  decorations 

other  fubjeds  are  capable  of;    the  paiiions 

and  aftedtions  are  not  to  be  moved  with  any 

thing,  but  the  truth  of  the  narration.     Ail 

the  force  and  beauty  muft  lie  in  the  order 

and  exprefiion.  To  relate  every  event  with 
i  clearnefs  and  perfpic^it}^  in  fuch  words  as 
j  beft  exprefs  the  nature  ot  the  fubjecl,  is  the 
I  chief  commendation  of  an  hiftorian's  ftyle. 
I  Hiftory  gives  us  a  draught  of  fads  and 
j   tranfadions    in    the   world.     The    colours 

thefe  are  painted  in ;  the  ftrength  and  fig- 

nificancy  of  the  feveral  faces  ;''the  regular 

confufion  of  a  battle;  the  diftradions  of 
I   tumult  fenfibly  depided  ;•  every  objed  and 


every  occurrence  fo  prefented  to  your  view, 
that  while  you  read,  you  feem  indeed  to  fee 
them :  this  is  the  art  and  perfedion  of  an 
hiftorical  ftyle.  And  you  will  obferve, 
that  thofe  who  have  excelled  in  hiftory, 
have  excelled  in  this  efpecially  ;  and  what 
has  made  them  the  ftannards  of  that  ftyle, 
is  the  clearnefs,  the  life  and  vigour  of  their 
expreffion,  every  where  properly  varied, 
according  to  the  variety  of  tlie  fubjeds  they 
wrote  on :  for  hiitory  and  narration  are 
nothing  but  juft  and  lively  defcriptions  of 
remarkable  events  and  accidents. 

IhiL 

§    107.      Of  Herodotus  and  Thucy= 

DIDES. 

For  this  reafon  we  praife  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  among  the  Greeks,  for  I  will 
mention  no  more  of  them ;  and  upon  this 
accGunfwe  commend  Sailuft  and  Livy  among 
the  Romans.  For  though  they  all  differ  itt 
their  ftyle,  yet  they  ail  agree  in  thefe  com- 
mon excellencies.  Herodotus  difplays  a 
natural  oratory  in  the  beauty  and  clear- 
nefs of  a  numerous  and  foleran  didionj 
he  flows  with  a  fcdate  and  majeftic  pace, 
with  an  eafy  current,  and  a  pleafant  ftream. 
Thucydides  does  fometimes  write  ;n  a 
ftyle  fo  clofe,  that  almoft  every  word  is 
a  fentence,  and  every  fentence  almoft  ac- 
quaints us  with  fomething  new;  fo  that 
from  the  multitude  of  caufes,  and  variety  of 
matter  crowded  together  we  fliould  fufpeft 
him  to  be  obfcure :  but  yet  {q  happy,  fo 
admirable  a  mafter  is  he  in  the  art  of  ex- 
preffion, fo  proper,  and  fo  full,  that  we 
cannot  fay  whether  his  didion  does  more 
illuftrate  the  things  he  fpeaks  oi,  or  whether 
his  words  themfelves  are  not  illuftrated  by 
his  matter,  fo  mutual  a  light  do  his  expref- 
fion and  fubjed  refied  on  each  other.  His 
diction,  though  it  be  preffed  and  clofe,  is 
neverthelefs  great  and  magnilicent,  equal  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  fubjed. 
He  firft,  after  Herodotus,  ventured  to  adorn 
the  hiftorian's  ftyle,  to  make  the  narration 
more  pleafing,  by  leaving  the  flatnefs  and 
nakednefs  of  former  ages.  This  is  moft  ob- 
fervable  in  his  battles,  where  he  does  not 
only  relate  tlie  mere  fight,  but  writes  with 
a  martial  fpirit,  as  if  he  ftood  in  the  hotteit 
of  the  engagement;  and  what  is  moft  ex- 
cellent, as  remarkable  in  fo  clofe  a  ftyle,  is, 
that  it  is  numerous  and  harmonious,  that  his 
words  are  not  laboured  nor  forced,  but  fall 
_  into  their  places  in  a  natural  order,  as  into 
their  moft  proper  fituation.  ' 

Ihid, 
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Salluft  and  Livy  you  will  read,  I  hope, 
with  (o  much  pleafure,  as  to  make  a  tho- 
tough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 
Thucydides  and  Salluft  are  generally  com- 
pared,   as  Livy   is  with  Herodotus ;    and, 
frnce  I  am  fallen  upon  their  charafters,    I 
cannot  help  touching  the  comparifons.     Sal- 
luft is  reprefented  as  a  concife,   a  ftrong, 
and  nervous  writer;    and  (o  far  he  agrees 
with  Thucydides's  manner;  but  he  is  alfo 
charged  with  being  obfcure,  as  concife  wri- 
ters  very  often  are,    without   any  reafon. 
For,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  apprehen- 
fions,  as  I  read  him,  no  writer  can  be  more 
clear,   more  obvious  and  intelligible.      He 
has  not,  indeed,  as  far  as  1  can  obferve,  one 
redundant  expreflion  ;  but  his  words  are  all 
weighed  and  chofen,  fo  expreffi^•e  and  fig- 
nificant,  that  I  will  challenge  any  critic  to 
take  a  fentence    of  his,    and  to  exprefs  it 
clearer   or    better;     his  contraftion    feems 
wrought  and  laboured.     To  me  he  appears 
as  a  man  that  confidered  and  ftudied  perfpi- 
cuity  and  brevity  to  that  degree,    that  he 
would  not  retrench  a  word  which  might  help 
him  to  exprefs  his  meaning,  nor  fuffbr  one 
to  ftand,  if  his  fenfe  was  clear  without  it. 
-Being  more  diffufe,    would  have  weakened 
his  language,    and  have  made   it  obfcurer 
rather  than  clearer  :  for  a  multitude  of  words 
only  ferve  to  cloud  or  diftipate  the  fenfe ; 
and  though  a  copious  ftyle  in  a  mafter's  hand 
is  clear  and  beautiful,  yet  where  concifcnefs 
and  perfpicuity  are  once  reconciled,    any 
attempt   to   enlarge    the   expreffions,  if  it 
does  not  darken,  does   certainly  mnke  the 
light  much  feebler.     Salluft  is  all  lite  and 
fpirit,  yet  grave  and  majeftic  in  his  diftion: 
his  ufe  of    old  words   is  perfedly  right ; 
there  is  no  affedation,  but  more  weight  and 
fignificancy  in  them  :  the  boldncfs  of  his 
metaphors  are  among  his  grcateft  beauties ; 
they  are  chofen  with  great  judgment,  and 
Ihew  the  tbrce  of  his  genius ;  the  colouring 
is  ftrong,  and  the  ftrokes  are  bold  ;  and  in 
my  opinion  he  chofe  them  for  the  fake  of 
the  brevity  he  loved,  to  exprefs  more  clearly 
and  more  forcibly,  what  othervvife  he  muft 
have  vvritteji  in  loofer  charafters  with  lefs 
ftrength  and  beauty.     And  no  fault  can  be 
objected  to  the  jutteft  and  exafteft  of  the 
Roman  writers. 

Livy  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  if  to  the  perfedion  of 
his  ftyje,  we  join  the  compafs  of  his  fub- 
jeft ;  in  which  he  has  the  advantage  over 
all  that  wrote  before  him,  in  any  nation 


but  the  Jewilb,  efpecially  over  Thucydides ; 
whofe  hiftory,    however  drawn   out  into 
length,  is  confined  to  the  (hort;eft  period  of 
any,  except  what  remains  of  Salluft.     No 
hiftorian  could  be  happier  in  the  greatnefs 
and  dignity  of  his  fubjeifl,  and  none  was 
better  qualified  to  adorn  it ;  for  his  genius 
was  equal  to  the  majefty  of  the   Roman 
empire,    and   every    way   capable   of   the 
mighty  undertaking.     He  is  not  fo  copious 
in  words,  as  abundant  in  matter,  rich  in 
his  expreifion,  grave,  majeftic,  and  lively ; 
and  if  I  maj'  have  liberty  to  enlarge  on 
the   old   commendation,    I  would  fay   his 
ftyle  flov/s  with  milk  and  honey,  in  fuch 
abundance,    fuch   pleafure   and   fweetnefs^ 
that  when  once  you  are  proficient  enough 
to  read  him  readily,  you  will  go  on  with 
unwearied  delight,  and  never  lay  him  out 
of  your  hands  without  impatience  to  re- 
fume  him.     We  may  refemble  him  to  He- 
rodotus, in  the  manner  of  his  diftion ;  but 
he  is  more  like  I'hucydides  in  the  gran- 
deur and  majefty  of  expreifion ;  and  if  we 
obferve  the  multitude    of   claufes   in   the 
length  of  his  periods,  perhaps,  Thucydides- 
himfelf  is    not   more  crouded ;    only   the 
length  of  the  periods  is  apt  to  deceive  us; 
and  great  men  among  the  ancients,  as  well 
as  moderns,   have   been  induced  to  think 
this  writer  was  copious,  becaufe   his   fen- 
tences  were  long.     Copious  he  is  indeed, 
and  forcible  in  his  defcriptions,  not  lavifh 
in  the  number,  but  exuberant  in  the  rich- 
nefs  and  fignificancy  of  his  words.     You 
will  obferve,  for  I  fpeak  upon  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  that  Livy  is  not  fo  ea'fy  and  ob- 
vious to  be  underftood  as  Salluft ;  the  ex* 
periment  is  made  every  where  in  reading 
five  or  fix  pages  of  each  author  together. 
The  fliortnefs  of  Salluft's  fentences,  as  Ion? 
as    they   are    clear,    Ihews  his    fenfe    and 
meaning   all  the   way  in  an  inftant :    the  ; 
progrefs   is    quick  and    plain,    and   every  ;  1 
three  lines  gives   us  a  new  and   complete 
idea;   we   are  carried   from  one  thing  to 
another,  with  fo  fwift  a  pace,  that  we  run 
as  we  read,   and   yet  cannot,  if  we  read 
diftinftly,   run  fafter  than   we    underftand 
him.     This  is  the  brighteft  teftimony  that 
can  be  given  of  a  clear  and  obvious  ftyle. 
In  Livy  we  cannot  pafs  on  fo  readily;  we 
are  forced  to  wait  for  his  meaning  till  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  fentence,  and  have 
fo  many  claufes  to  fort  and  refer  to  their 
proper  places  in  the  way,  that  I  muft  own 
I  cannot  read  him  fo  readily  at  fight  as  1 
can    Salluft ;    though   with   attention   and 
conlideraiion   I  undexftand  him    as  well. 

Ik 
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I  He  Is  not  fo  eafy,  nor  fo  well  adapted  to 
1  young  proficients,  as  the  other :  and  is  ever 
j  plaineft,   when   his  fentences  are  Ihorteit ; 
I  which  I  think  is  a  demonftration.     Some, 
j  perhaps,  will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  in 
i  this  1  differ  from  Qiiinftilian  ;  but  I  do  not 
j  conceive   fo   myfelt ;    for    Quinttilian  re- 
commends Livy  before  Sallult,  rather  for 
his  candour,  and  the  larger  compafs  of  his 
hiilory ;  for  .he  owns  a  good  proficiency  is 
lequired    to    underitand    him ;    and  I   can 
I  only  refer  to  the  experience  of  young  pro- 
ficients,   which   of  them  is  more  open  to 
their  apprehenfion.  Diltindlion  of  fentences, 
in  few  words,  provided  the  words  be  plain 
and  expreflive,  ever  gives  light  to  the  au- 
thor, and  carries  his  meaning  uppermolt ; 
but    long   periods,   and  a  multiplicity   of 
claufes,    however   they    abound    with  the 
moft  obvious  and  fignificant  words,  do  ne- 
ceffarily  make  the  meaning  more  retired, 
lefs  forward  and  obvious  to  the  view  :  and 
in  this  Livy  may  feem  as  crouded  as  Thu- 
cydides,  if  not  in  the  number  of  periods, 
certainly  in  the  multitude  of  claufes,  which, 
fo  difpofed,  do  rather  obfcure  than  illumi- 
nate his  writings.     But  in  fo  rich,  fo  ma- 
jeftic,   fo  flowing  a  writer,  we  may  wait 
with  patience  to  the  end  of  the  fentence, 
for  the  pleafure  ftill  increafes  as  we  read. 
^he  elegance  and   purity,    the   greatnefs, 
and  noblenefs  of  his  didion,  his  happinefs 
in  narration,  and  his  wonderful  eloquence, 
^  are    above    all    commendation ;    and    his 
j  ftyle,  if  we  were  to  decide,  is  certainly  the 
I  llandard  of  Roman  hiilory.     For  Sallull, 
i  I  muft  own,  is  too  impetuous  in  his  courfe ; 
j  he  hurries  his  reader  on  too  fall,  and  hard- 
j  ly  ever  allows  him  the  pleafure  of  expedta- 
j  tion,  which  in  reading  hiilory,  where  it  is 
jultly    raifed  on  important  events,   is  the 
I  ^reateil  of  all  others.  Felton, 

\  §   109.     Thdr  Vfe  m  Style. 

I     Reading   thefe    celebrated  authors   will 

I  give  you  a  true  taile  of  good  writing,  and 
:  iorm  you  to  a  juft  and  correal  ftyle  upon 
!  every  occafion  that  fhall  demand  your  pen, 

I I  would  not  recommend  any  of  them  to  a 
i  ftrift  imitation ;  that  is  fervile  and  mean ; 

I  and  you  cannot  propofe  an  exadl  copy  of 
I  a  pattern,  without  falling  Ihort  of  the  origi- 
I  nal :  but  if  you  once  read  them  with  a  true 
Irelifh  and  difcernment  of  their  beauties, 
j  you  may  lay  them  afide,  and  be  fecure  of 
I  writing  with  all  the  graces  of  them  all, 
Uvithout  owing  your  perfedion  to  any. 
I  Your  ftyle  and  manner  will  be  your  own, 
and  evcu  youi  letters  upon  the  moft  or- 


dinary fubjeds,  will  have  a  native  beauty 
and  elegance  in  the  compofition,  which 
will  equal  them  with  the  bell  originals,  and 
fet  them  far  above  the  common  llandard. 

Upon  this  occafion,  I  cannot  pafs  by 
your  favourite  author,  the  grave  and  fa- 
cetious Tatkr,  who  has  drawn  mankind 
in  every  drefs  and  every  dilguifg  of  nature, 
in  a  Ityle  ever  varying  with  the  humours, 
fancies,  and  follies  he  defcribes.  He  has 
Ihewed  himfelf  a  mailer  in  every  turn  of 
his  pen,  whether  his  fubjeft  be  Jiglit  or  fe- 
rious,  and  has  laid  down  the  rule;,  of  com- 
mon life  with  fo  much  judgment,  in  fuch 
agreeable,  fuch  lively  and  elegant  language, 
that  from  him  you  at  once  may  form  your 
manners  and  your  ftyle.  Ibid. 

§  ucT.     On  Spencer  and  Shakespear. 

I  may  add  fome  poets  of  more  ancient 
date  :  and  though  their  llyle  is  out  of  the 
ftandard  now,  there  are  in  them  Hill  fome 
lines  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that  our  mo- 
dern language  cannot  reach  them.  Chau- 
cer is  too  old,  I  fear ;  but  ijpencer,  though 
he  be  antiquated  too,  hath  ftill  charms 
remaining  to  make  you  enamoured  of  him. 
His  antique  verfe  has  muftc  in  it  to  ravilh 
any  ears,  that  can  be  fenlible  of  the  foiteft, 
fweetcft  numbers,  that  ever  flowed  from  a 
poet's  pen. 

Shakefpear  is  a  wonderful  genius,  a  An- 
gle inftance  of  the  force  of  nature  and  the 
Itrength  of  wit.  Nothing  can  be  greater 
and  more  lively  than  his  thoughts ;  nothing 
nobler  and  more  forcible  than  his  exprel- 
fion.  The  lire  of  his  fancy  breaks  out  into 
his  words,  and  fets  his  reader  on  a  flame : 
he  makes  the  blood  run  cold  or  warm ;  and 
is  fo  admirable  a  mafter  of  the  paflions,  that 
he  raifes  your  courage,  your  pity,  and  your 
fear,  at  his  pleafure ;  but  he  delights  moft 
in  terror.  Jbid. 

§  III.    On  Milton  cw</ Philips. 

Milton  is  the  affertor  of  poetic  liberty, 
and  would  have  freed  us  from  the  bondage 
of  rhyme,  but,  like  linners,  and  like  lo- 
vers, we  hug  our  chain,  and  are  pleaf^d 
in  being  flaves.  Some  indeed  have  made 
fome  faint  attempts  to  break  it,  but  their  * 
verfe  had  all  the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of 
rhyme  without  the  mufic ;  and  Dryden 
himfelf,  who  fometimes  ftruggled  to  get 
loofe,  always  felapfed,  and  was  fatter 
bound  than  ever;  but  rhyme  was  his  pro- 
vince, and  he  could  make  the  tinkling  of 
his  chains  hanv.onious.  Mr.  Philips  has 
trod  the  neareft  in  his  great  mailer's  fteps, 
Z  2  and 
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and  has  equalled  him  in  his  verfe  more  than 
he  falls  below  him  in  the  compafs  and  dig- 
nity of  his  fubjeft.  The  Shilling  is  truly 
fplendid  in  his  lines,  and  his  poems  will 
live  longer  than  the  unfinifVied  caftle,  as 
long  as  Blenheim  is  remembered,  or  Cyder 
drank  in  England.  But  I  have  digrefled 
from  Milton ;  and  that  I  may  return,  and 
fay  all  in  a  word  ;  his  ftyle,  his  thoughts, 
his  verfe,  are  as  fuperior  to  the  generality 
of  other  poets,  as  his  fubjeft.         Felton. 

§   112.     Great  Men  ha-ve  ufuallj  appeared  at 
the  fame  Time. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phaenomenon,  and  one 
U'hich  has  often  employed  the  fpeculations 
of  curious  men,  that  writers"  and  artifts, 
moft  diiiinguifhed  for  their  parts  and  genius, 
have  generally  appeared  in  confiderable  num- 
bers at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  re- 
markably barren  in  them ;  Vv'hile,  at  other 
periods.  Nature  feems  to  have  exerted  her- 
felf  with  a  more  than  ordinary  effort,  and 
to  have  poured  them  forth  with  a  profufe 
fertility.  Various  reafons  have  been  affigned 
for  this.  Some  of  the  moral  caufcs  lie  ob- 
vious ;  fuch  as  favourable  circumftances  of 
go\'crnmerit  and  of  manners;  .encourage- 
ment from  great  men ;  emulation  excited 
among  the  men  of  genius.  But  as  thefe 
have  been  thought  inadequate  to  the  vv'hole 
effedt,"  phyfical  caufes  have  been  alfo  af- 
figned ;  and  the  Abbe  du  B(>s,  in  his  re- 
flexions on  Poetry  and  Painting,  has  ccl- 
lefted  a  great  many  obferva'^ons  on  the  in- 
fluence which  the  air,  the  climate,  and  other 
fuch  natural  caufes,  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  upon  genius.  But  whatever  the  caufes 
be,  the  faft  is  certain,  that  there  have  been 
certain  periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much 
more  diiiinguifhed  than  others,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary produftions  of  genius.      Blair. 

J   113.     Four  of  thefe  Ages  marked  out  by  the 
Learned, 

Le^'.rned  men  have  marked  out  four  of 
thefe  happy  ages.  The  firft  is  the  Grecian 
age,  whicli  commenced  near  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  and  extended  till  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  within  which 
•  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  De- 
mofthenes,  ^fchynes,  Lyfias,  Ifocrates, 
Pindar,  iEfchylus,  EuripideS,  Sophocles, 
Ariftophanes,  Menander,  Anacreon,  Theo- 
critus, Lyfippus,  Aj;eiles,  Phidias,  Praxi- 
teles. The  fecond  is  the  Roman  age,  in- 
cluded nearly  within'  the  days  of  Julius 
Csefar  and  Augultus ;  affording  us,  Catullus, 


Lucretius,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibul- 
lus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Ph^drus,  Csefari, 
Cicero,  Livy,  Salluft,  Varro,  and  Vitruvius.( 
The  third  age  is,  that  of  the  reftoration  ofi' 
learning,  under  the  Popes  Julius  II.  andi 
Leo  X.  when  flourifhed  Ariofto,  Taffo,  Sair- 
nazarius,  Vida,  Machiavel,  Guicciardinr, 
Davila,  Erafmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael  An- 
gel 0,  Raphael,  Titian.  The  fourth,  com- 
prehends the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Queen 
Anne;  when  flourilhed,  in  France,  Cor*- 
neille,  Racine,  De  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau, 
Fontaine,  BaptiRe  Rouffeau,  Boffuet,  Fe 
nelon,  Bourdaloue,  Pafcal,  Malebranche, 
Maff.llon,  Bruyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Ver- 
tot ;  and  in  England,  Dryden,  Pope,  Ad- 
difon.  Prior,  Swift,  Parnell,  Congreve, 
Otway,  Young,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftef- 
bury,  Bolingbroke,  Tillotfon,  Temple, 
Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke.  Ibid, 

§   114.     The  Reputation  of  the  Ancients  ejia 
bhjhed  too  firmly  to  be  fhaken. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  takes  upon  him  to  decry  the 
ancient  Claffics ;  if  he  pretends  to  have  dif-j 
covered  that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  poets  of 
inconfiderable  merit,  and  that  Demofthenes. 
and  Cicero  are  not  great  Orators,  we  may 
boldly  venture  to  tell  fuch  a  man,  that  he 
is  come  too  late  with  his  difcovery.  The' 
reputation  of  fuch  writers  is  eftablifhed  upon 
a  foundation  too  folid  to  be  now  fhaken  by 
any  arguments  whatever;  for  it  is  efta-il 
blilhed  upon  the  almoft  univerfal  tafte  ofl 
mankind,  proved  and  tried  throughout  the 
fucceffion  of  fo  many  ages.  Imperfedions 
in  tlieir  works  he  may  indeed  point  out ; 
paffages  that  are  faulty  he  may  ihew ;  for 
where  is  the  human  work  that  is  perfeft  ? 
But  if  he  attempts  to  difcredit  their  works 
in  general,  or  to  prove  that  the  reputation 
which  they  have  gained  is  on  the  whole 
*unjull,  there  is  an  argument  againft  him, 
which  is  equal  to  full  dem-onftration.  He 
muft  be  in  the  wrong;  for  human  nature  isi 
againff  him.  In  matters  of  tafte,  fuch  as; 
poetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the  ap- 
peal lie  ?  where  is  the  ftandard  ?  and  where 
the 'authority  of  the  laft  decifion  ?  where  is- 
it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I  formerly! 
fhewcd,  in  thofe  feelings  and  fentiments 
that  are  found,  on  the  moft  extenfive  exa- 
mination, to  be  the  common  fentiments 
and  feelings  of  men  ?  Thefe  have  been  fully 
confulted  on  this  head.  The  Public,  the 
unprejudiced  Public,  has  been  tried  and  ap- 
pealed to  for  many  centuries,  and  through- 
out almoft  all  civilized  nations.  .  It  has  pro- 
nounced 
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'  nounced  its  verdift ;  it  hns  given  its  fanc- 
tion  to  thefe  writers;  and  from  this  tri- 
bunal there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reafoning,  the  world 
may  be  long  in  an  error  ;  and  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  error  by  ftronger  reafonings, 
I  when  produced.    Pofitions  that  depend  upon 
I  fcience,  ^upon  knowledge,   and    matters  of 
J  ftft,  may  be  overturned  accotding  as  fci- 
[  ence  and  knowledge  are  enlarged,  and  new 
matters  of  faft  are  brought  to  light.     For 
I  this  reafon,  a  fylkm  of  philofophy  receives 
I  no  fufficient  fanftion  from  its  antiquity,  or 
j  long  currency.     The  world,   as  it   grows 
'  older,  may  be  juftly  expeded  to  become,  if 
;  not  wifer,  at  leaft  more  knowing  ;  and  fup- 
'■■  pofing   it   doubtful   whether   Ariftotle,  or 
':  Newton  were  the  greater  genius,  yet  New- 
•  ton's  philofophy  may  prevail  over  Ariftorle's, 
by  means   of  later  difcoveries,    to  which 
Ariilotle  was  a  "ftranger.     But  nothing  of 
'  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of  Tafte;  which 
depend  not  on  the  progrefs  of  knowledge 
and  fcience,  but  upon   lentiinent  and  feel- 
ing.    It  is  in  ^'ain  to  think  of  undeceiving 
mankind,  v.-ith  refpeft  to  errors  committed 
here,  as  in  Philofophy.     For  the  univerfal 
feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling ; 
and  becaufe  i«  is  the  natural,  it  is,  for  that 
reafon,  the  right  feeling.     The  reputation 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  iti^neid  muft  therefore 
ftand  upon  fure  ground,  becaufe  it  Las  flood 
fo  long ;  though  that  of  the  Ariftocelian  or 
Platonic  philoibphy,  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  call  in  queiHon.  Blair. 

§   115.     The  Reputation  of  the  Ancients  not 
onjoing  to  Pedantry. 

It  is  in  vain  alfo  to  alledge,  that  the  re- 
pul;ation  of  the  ancient  poets  and  orators,  is 
owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to  the 
prejudices  of  education,  tranfmitted  from 
age  to  age,  Thefe,  it  is  true,  are  the  au- 
thors put  into  our  hands  at  fchools  and  col- 
leges, and  by  that  means  we  have  now  an 
earl)'  prepoffeffion  in  their  favour ;  but  how 
came  they  to  gain  the  pofleffion  of  colleges 
and  fchools  ?  Plainly,  by  the  high  fame 
which  thefe  authors  had  among  their  own 
cotemporaries.  For  the  Greek  and  Latin 
were  not  always  dead  language?.  There 
was  a  time,  when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  were  viewed  in  the  fame  light  as 
we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  'and  Addifon. 


It  is  not  to  commentators  and  univerfities, 
that  the  clafTics  are  indebted  for  their  fame. 
They  became  claihcs  and  fchool-bboks,  in 
confequence  of  the  high  admiration  which 
was  paid  them  by  the  beft  judges  in  their 
own  country  and  nation.  As  early  as  the 
days  of  Juvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  we  fmd  Virgil  and  Horace 
become  the  ftandard  books  in  the  education 
of  youth. 

Quod  ftabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  efiet 
Flaccus,  &  haeieret  nigro  fuLgo  Maroni. 

Sat.  7.* 
From  this  general  principle,  then,  of 
the  reputation  of  great  ancient  Claffics  be- 
ing fo  early,  fo  laftmg,  fo  extcnfive,_among 
all  the  moll  poliflied  nations,  wemayjuftly 
and  boldly  infer,  that  their  reputation  can- 
not be  wholly  unjuft,  but  muft  have  a  folid 
foundation  in  the  merit  of  their  writings. 

Ibid. 

§   1 1 6.     In  nvhat  RefpeSs  the  Moderns  excel 
the  Ancients. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  againft  a  blind 
and  implicit  veneration  for  the  Aacients  in 
every  thing.  I  have  opened  the  general 
principle,  which  muft  go  far  in  inftituting 
a  fair  comparifon  between  thcxm  and  ths 
Moderns.  Whatever  fuperiority  the  An- 
cients may  have  had  in  point  of  genius,  yet 
in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progrefs  of 
knowledge  has  had  room  to  produce  sny 
confiderable  eftefts,  the  Moderns  cannot 
but  have  fome  advantage.  The  world  may* 
in  certain  refpefts,  be  confidered  as  a  per- 
fon,  who  muft  needs  gain  fomewhat  by  ad- 
vancing in  years.  Its  improvements  have 
not,  I  confefs,  been  always  in  proportion 
to  the  centuries  that  have  pafTed  over  it ; 
for,  during  the  courfe  of  fome  ages,  it  has 
funk  as  into  a  total  lethargy.  Yet,  when 
roufed  from  that  lethargy,  it  has  generally 
been  able  to  avail  itfelf,  more  or  lefs,  of 
former  difcoveries.  At  intervals,  there  arofe 
fome  happy  genius,  who  could  both  im- 
prove on  what  had  gone  before,  and  invent 
fomething  new.  With  the  advantage  of  a 
proper  ftock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius 
can  make  greater  progrefs  than  a  much  fu- 
perior  one,  to  Whom  thefe  materials  are 
wanting. 

Hence,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  Aftro- 
nomy,  Chemiftry,  and  other  fciences  that 


"  Then  thou  art  bound  to  fmell,  on  either  hand, 

*'  As  many  ftinking  lamps  as  fchool-boys  ftand, 

♦'  When  Horace  could  not  read  in  his  own  lu  ly'd  book, 

*'  And  Virgil's  facrsd  page  was  all  befmear'd  with  fntjoke." 


Dkydsn. 
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depend,  on  an  extenfive  knowledge  and  ob- 
fervation  of  fafts,  modern  philofophers  have 
an  unquefticnable  fuperlority  over  the  an- 
cient. I  am  inclined  alfo  to  think,  that  in 
matters  of  pure  reafoning,  there  is  more 
preciUon  ajnong  the  moderns,  than  in  fome 
inftances  there  was  among  the  ancients ; 
owing  perhaps  to  a  more  extenfive  literary 
ifitercourfe,  which  has  improved  and  fharp- 
ened  the  faculties  of  men.  In  fome  iiudies 
too,  that  relate  to  talk  and  fine  writing, 
which  is  our  objeft,  the  progrefs  of  fociety 
muft,  in  equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given 
tis  fome  advantages.  For  inftance,  in  hif- 
tory ;  there  is  certainly  more  political 
knowledge  in  feveral  European  nations  at 
prefent,  thaa  there  was  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  are  better  acquainted  v.-ith 
the  nature  of  government,  becaufe  we  have 
feen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and 
revolutions.  The  world  is  more  laid  open 
than  it  was  in  former  times ;  commerce  is 
greatly  enlarged;  more  countries  are  civi- 
lized ;  pofts  are  every  where  eftablifhed  ; 
jntercourfe  is  become  more  eafy  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  fads,  by  confequence,  more 
attainable,  All  thefe  are  great  advantages 
to  hiftorians  ;  of  which,  in  fome  meafure, 
^s  I  fhall  afterwards  (hew,  they  have  availed 
themfelves,  In  the  more  complex  kinds  of 
poetry,  likewife,  we  may  have  gained  fome- 
what,  perhaps,  in  point  of  regularity  and 
accuracy.  In  dramatic  performances,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  have  made  fome  im- 
provements in  the  variety  of  the  charafters, 
the  conduft  of  the  plot,  attentions  to  pro- 
bability, and  to  decorum.  Blair, 

§  117.  We  rrnift  look  to  the  Ancients  for  ele- 
gant Co7npofttio7i,  and  la  the  Moder;is  for 
accurate  Fhilofophy. 

From  whatever  caufe  it  happens,  fo  it  is, 
that  among  fome  of  the  ancient  writers,  we 
muft  look  for  the  higheft  models  in  moft  of 
the  kinds  of  elegant  compofition.  For  ac- 
curate thinking  and  enlarged  ideas,  in  fe- 
veral parts  of  philofophy,  to  the  moderns 
we  ought  chiefly  to  have  rccourfe.  Of  cor- 
xeft  and  finifhed  writing  in  fome  works  of 
tafte,  they  may  afford  ufeful  patterns ;  but 
for  all  that  belongs  to  original  genius,  to 
fpirited,  mafterly,  and  high  execution,  our 
beft  and  moft  happy  ideas  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  drawn  from  the  ancients.  In  epic 
poetry,  for  inftance.  Homer  and  Virgil,  to 
this  day,  ftand  not  within  many  degrees  of 
any  rival.  Orators,  fuch  as  Cicero  and 
Demofthenes,  we  have  none.    In  hiftorv. 


notwithftanding  fome  defe(fls,  which  I  am 
afterwards  to  mention  in  the  ancient  hifto- 
rical  plans,  it  may  be  fafcly  afferted,  that 
we  have  no  fuch  hiftorical  narration,  fo  ele- 
gant, fo  pidurefque,  fo  animated,  and  ia- 
terefting  as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Salluft. 
Although  the  condud  of  the  drama  may  be 
admitted  to  have  received  fom.e  improve- 
ments, yet  for  poetry  and  fentiment  we  have 
nothing  to  equal  Sophocles  and  £aripidcs ; 
nor  any  dialogue  in  comedy,  that  com.es  up  ! 
to  the  correft,  graceful,  and  elegant  fimpli- 
city  of  Terence.  We  have  no  fuch  love- 
elegies  as  thofe  of  TibuUus ;  no  fuch  pafto- 
rals  as  fome  of  Theocrltus's  :  and  for  iyvric 
poetry,  Horace  ftands  quite  unrivalled. 
The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  a  paijticular  encomium.  That 
"  curiofa  felicitas,"  which  Petronius  has 
remarked  in  his  expreffion ;  tjie  fweetnefs, 
elegance,  and  fpirit  of  many  of  his  odes, 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  ' 
excellent  fcntiments,  and  natural  eafy  raan- 
ncr  which  diftinguifn  his  Satires  and  Epif- 
tles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of 
thofe  very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires 
of  reading  ;  and  from  whom  alone,  were  , 
every  oth^r  monument  dcftroypd,  we  ftiould  j 
be  led  to  lorm  a  very  high  idea  of  the  tafte  ! 
and  genius  of  the  Auguftan  age.        Ibid. 

§   r  I  8,     The  ajjiduojis  Study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Clajjics  recommended. 

To  all  fuch  then,  as  wifti  to  form  their  1 
tafte,  and  nourilh  their  genius,  let  me  i 
warmly  recommend  the  afiiduous  ftudy  of' 
the  ancient  clalfics,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  ' 

KoiHuma  verfate  manu,  verfate  diurna*.         ] 

I 

Without  a  confiderable  acquaintance  with  1 
them,  no  man  can  be  reckoned  a  polite ; 
fcholar ;  and  he  will  want  many  affiftances  | 
for  writing  and  fpeaking  well,  which  the; 
knowledge  of  fuch  authors  would  afford 
him.  Any  one  has  great  reafon  to  fufped 
his  own  tafte,  who  receives  little  or  no 
pleafure  from  the  perufal  of  writings,  which 
fo  m,an\'  ages  and  nations  have  confented 
in  holding  up  as  objefts  of  admiration,  i 
And  I  am  perfuaded,  it  will  be  found,  thati 
in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  generally  j 
ftudied  and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and' 
difregarded  in  any  country,  good  tafte  and 
good  compofition  will  fiourilh,  or  decline. 

*  '<  Read  them  by  day,  and  ftudy  them  by  night." 
Francis. 
Thev 
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their  indignation,  and  then,  their  dejedion, 
painted  in  the  moft  lively  manner,  by  fuch 
circumftances  and  anions  as  were  natural  to 
perfons  in  their  fituation.  The  reftlefs  and 
unquiet  manner  in  which  they  pafs  the 
night ;  the  confultations  pf  the  Samnites ; 
the  various  meafures  propofed  to  be  taken  ; 
the  meffages  between  the  two  armies,  all 
heighten  the  fcene.  At  length,  in.  the 
morning,  the  confuls  return  to  the  camp, 
and  inform  them  that  they  could  receive  no 
other  terms  but  that  of  furrendering  their 
arms,  and  paffing  under  the  yoke,  which 
was  confidered  as  the  laft  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a  conquered  army.  Hid. 


They  are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant 
or  fuperficial,  who  undervalue  them. 

B/air. 

$   1 1  g.     The  ancient  Hijloriatts  excel  in  pic- 
turefqne  Narration, 

In  all  the  virtues  of  narration,  particu- 
larly in  that  of  pifturefque  defcriptive  nar- 
fation,  feveral  of  the  ancient  hiitorians  emi- 
nently excel.  Hence,  the  pleafure  that  is 
found  in  reading  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Livy,  Salluft,  and  lacitus. 
They  are  all  confpicuous  for  the  art  of  nar- 
ration. Plerodotus  is,  at  all  times,  an 
agreeable  writer,  and  relates  e\'ery  thing 
with  that  nai-vete  and  fimplicity  of  manner, 
which  never  fails  to  interert  the  reader. 
Though  the  manner  of  Thucydides  be  more 
dry  and  harfh,  yet,  on  great  occafions,  as 
when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  plague 
of  Athens,  the  fiege  of  Platxa,  the  fedition 
in  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  VUhenians  in 
Sicily,  he  difplays  a  very  ftrong  and  maf- 
terly  power  of  defcription.  Xenophon's 
Cyropsedia,  and  his  Anabafis,  or  retreat  of 
the  ten  thoufand,  are  extremely  beautiful. 
The  circumftances  are  finely  felefted,  and 
the  narration  *,  eafy  and  engaging  ;  but  his 
Hellenics,  or  continuation  of  the  hiftory  of 
Thucydides,  is  a  much  inferior  work. 
Saliuft's  art  of  hiftorical  painting  in  his 
Catilinarian,  but,  more  eipecially,  in  his 
Jugurthine  war,  is  well  known  ;  though 
his  ftyle  is  liable  to  cenfure,  as  too  ftudied 
and  afteded.  Ibid. 

§    1 20.      Livy    remarkable'  for  Hijioricat 
Pai?itiiig. 

Livy  Is  more  unexceptionable  in  his 
manner  ;  and  is  excelled  by  no  hiftorian 
whatever  in  the  art  of  narration  :  feveral  re- 
markable examples  might  be  given  from 
him.  His  account,  for  inftance,  of  the  fa- 
mous defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the 
Samnites,  at  the  Furcas  Caudins,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  affords  one 
of  the  molt  beautiful  exemplifications  of 
hiftorical  painting,  that  is  any  where  to  be 
met  with.  We  have  firft,  an  exatl  defcrip- 
tion pf  the  narrow  pafs  between  two  moun- 
tains, into  which  the  enemy  had  decoyed 
the  Romans.  When  they  find  themfelves 
caught,  and  i\o  hope  of  efcape  left,  we  are 
made  tp  fee,  firil,  their  aftonifhment,  next. 


§   121.     Tacitus  remarkable  for  Hiftorical 
Painting. 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for 
hiflorical  painting,  though  in  a  manner  al- 
together different  from  that  of  Livy.  Livy's 
defcriptions  are  more  full,  more  plain,  and 
natural ;  thofe  of  Tacitus  confiit  in  a  few 
bold  ftrokes.  He  felefts  one  or  two  re- 
markable ci'rcumftances,  and  fets  them  before 
us  in  a  ftrong,  and,  generallj^,  in  a  new 
and  uncommon  light.  Such  is  the  follow- 
ing piiff-ure  of  the  fituation  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  Emperor  Galba,  when  Otho  was  ad- 
vancing againft  him :  "  Agebatur  hue  illuc 
"  Galba,  vario  turbae  fluttuantis  impulfu, 
*'  completis  undique  bafilicis  et  templis, 
"  lugubri  profpedu.  Neque  populi  aut 
♦'  plebis  uUa  vox  ;  fed  attoniti  vultus,  et 
"  converfae  ad  omnia  aures.  Non  tumul- 
*«  tus,  non  quies;  fed  quale  magni  metus, 
"  et  magna;  irse,  filentium  eft*."  No 
image,  in  any  poet,  is  more  ftrong  and  ex- 
preffive  than  this  laft  ftroke  of  the  defcrip- 
tion: "  Non  tumultus,  non  quies,  fed 
quale,"  &c.  This  is  a  conception  of  the 
fublime  kind,  and  difcovers  high  genius. 
Indeed,  throughout  all  his  work,  Tacitus 
fhews  the  hand  of  a  mafter.  As  he  is  pro- 
found in  refledion,  fo  he  is  ftriking  in  de- 
fcription, and  pathetic  in  fentiraent.  The 
philofopher,  the  poet,  and  the  hiftorian,  all 
meet  in  him.  Though  the  period  of  which 
he  writes  may  be  reckoned  unfortunate  for 
a  hiftorian,  he  has  made  it  afford  us  many 
interefting  exhibitions  of  human  nature. 
The  relations  which  he  gives  of  the  deaths 
of  feveral  eminent  perfonages,  are  as  affed- 
ing  as  the  deepeft  tragedies.     He  paints 


*  '*  Galba  w'as  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multitude,  fhoving  him  from  place  to  place. 
**  The  temples  and  public  buildings  were  filled  with  crowds,  of  a  difmal  appearance.  No  clamours 
"  were  heard,  either  from  the  citizens,  or  from  the  rabble.  Their  countenances  were  filled  with  con- 
•'  Aernation5  tiieir  ears  were  employed  in  liftening  wfth  anxifty.  It  was  not  a  tumult  j  it  was  not 
*'  quietnefi  j  it  v,-as  the  filence  cf  terror,  and  of  wrath." 

Z  4  witfe 
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with  a  glowing  pencil;  and  poflefles,  be- 
yond all  writers,  the  talent  of  painting,  not 
to  the  imagination  merely,  but  to  the 
heart.  With  many  of  the  mcft  diftinguifiied 
beauties,  he  is,  at  tlie  fame  time,  not  a 
perfed  model  for  hiitory  ;  and  fuch  as  have 
formed  themfelves  upon  him,  have  feldom 
been  fuccefsfal.  He  is  to  be  admired,  ra- 
ther than  imitated.  In  his  refleclions  he  is 
too  refined  ;  in  his  fiyle  too  concife,  fome- 
times  quaint  and  atfeded,  often  abrupt  and 
obfcure.  .  Hiftory  feems  to  require  a  more 
natural,  flowing,  and  popular  manner. 

Blair. 

5  122.    On  the  Beauty  of  Epijiolary  Writing. 

Its  firft  and  fundamental  requifite  is,  to 
be  natural  and  limple ;  for  a  ftiff  and  la- 
boured manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter,  as  it 
is  in  converfation.  This  does  not  banifh 
fprightlinefs  and  wit.  Thefe  are  graceful 
in  letters „  juft  as  they  are  in  converfation  ; 
when  they  flow  eafiiy,  and  without  being 
ftudied;  when  employed  fo  as  to  feafon, 
not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  converfa- 
tion or  in  letters,  afFefls  to  fl^iine  and  to 
fparkle  always,  will  not  pleafe  long.  The 
ftyle  of  letters  fliould  not  be  too  highly  po- 
lifhed.  It  ought  to  be  neat  and  correct, 
but  no  more.  I\\\  nicety  about  words,  be- 
trays ftudy  ;  and  hence  mufical  periods,  and 
appearances  of  number  and  harmony  in  ar- 
rangement, fhould  be  carefully  avoided  in 
letters.  "The  be.1  letters  are  commonly  fuch 
as  the  authors  have  written  with  m.oli:  faci- 
lity. What  the  heart  or  the  imagination 
diftates,  always  flows  readily ;  but  where 
there  is  no  fubjeft  to  warm  or  intereft  thcfe, 
conftraint  appears  ;  and  hence,  thofe  letters 
of  mere  compliment,  congratulation,  or 
afFeded  condolance,  vyhich  have  coft  the 
authors  moft  labour  in  compofi ng,  and 
which,  for  that  reafon,  they  perhaps  con- 
iider  as  their  mafl:er-pieces,  never  fail  of 
being  the  raoft  difagreeable  and  infipid  to 
the  readers.  Ibid. 

§  123, .   Eafe  in  nvriting  Letters  mufi  not  de- 
generate to  Carelejfnejs, 

It  ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  eafe  and  fimplicity  which 
I  have  recommended  in  epiflolary  corre- 
fpondence,  are  not  to  be  underftood  as  im- 
porting entire  careleflhefs.  In  writing  to 
the  moft  intimate  friend,  a  certain  degree 
of  attention,  both  to  the  fubjed  and  the 


ftyle,  is  requifite  and  becoming.  It  is  no 
more  than  what  w'e  owe  both  to  ourfelves, 
and  to  the  friend  with  whom  we  correfpond. 
A  ilovenlv  and  negligent  manner  of  wri- 
ting, is  a  difobliging  mark  of  want  of  re- 
fpcd.  The  liberty,  befides,  of  writing  let- 
ters with  too  carelefs  a  hand,  is  apt  to  be- 
tray perfons  into  imprudence  in  what  they 
write.  The  firft  requifite,  both  in  conver- 
fation and  correfpondence,  is  to  attend  to 
all  the  proper  decorums  v/hich  our  own  cha- 
rafter,  and  that  of  others,  demand.  An 
imprudent  expreflion  in  converfation  may 
be  forgotten  and  pafs  away  ;  but  when  we 
take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  muft  re- 
member, that  «'  Litera  fcripta  manet." 

Ihid. 

^   124.     On  Pliny'j-  Letters. 

Pliny's  letters  are  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated colledions  which  the  ancients  have 
given  us,  in  the  epiftolary  way.  They  are 
elegant  and  polite ;  and  exhibit  a  very  plea- 
fing  and  amiable  view  of  tiie  author.  Eut, 
according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  they  fmell 
too  much  of  the  lamp.  I'hey  are  too  ele- 
gant and  fine;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  avoid 
thinking,  that  the  author  is  cafting  an  eye 
towards  the  Public,  when  he  is  appearing  to 
write  only  for  his  friends.  Nothing  indeed 
is  more  difficult,  than  for  an  author,  wh" 
publifhes  his  own  letters,  to  diveft  himfe. 
altogether  of  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  > 
world  in  what  he  fays  ;  by  which  means,  he  i 
becomes  much  iefs  agreeable  than  a  man  of; 
parts  would  be,  if,  without  any  conftraint  i 
of  this  fort,  he  were  writing  to  his  intimate  . 
friend.  Ibid^      I 

§   IS?'.     On  CiCERo'j  Letters.  ; 

Cicero's  Epiftles,  though  not  fo  fliowy 
as  thofe  of  Pliny,  are,  on  feveral  accounts, 
a  far  more  valuable  colleftion ;  indeed,  the 
moft  valuable  colleftion  of  letters  extant  in 
any  language.  1  ney  are  letters  of  real  bu- 
finefs,  written  to  the  greateft  men  of  the 
age,  compofed  with  purity  and  elegance, 
but  without  the  leaft  atfeftation ;  and,  what 
adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  written  without 
any  intention  of  being  publiflied  to  the 
world.  For  it  appears  that  Cicero  never 
kept  copies  of  his  own  letters ;  and  we  are 
wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  freed- 
man  Tyro,  for  the  large  colieftion  that  was 
made,  after  his  death,  of  thofe  which  are 
now  extant,  amounting  to  near  a  thoufand  *, 


*  See  his  Letter  to  Atticus,  which  was  written  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  in  which  he  tells  him. 
In  anfwer  to  feme  enquiries  concerning  his  epiftles,  that  he  iiad  no  colkaien  of  them,  and  that  Tyro 
had  only  about  feventy  of  them.         Ad  Att.  16.  5, 

They 
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"  it  is^  his  fate  too,  like  yours,  to  be  dif- 
"  pleaung  to  owls  and  obfcene  animals, 
"  who  cannot  bear  his  luftre."  How  ftifF 
a  compliment  is  it,  which  he  pays  to  Bilhop 
Atterbiiry  :  '*  Though  the  noife  and  daily 
•*  buftle  for  the  Public  be  now  over,  I  dare 
"  fay,  you  are  ftill  tendering  its  welfare ;' 
as  the  Sun  in  winter,  when  feeming  to 


They  contain  the  moft  authentic  materials 
of  the  hiftory  of  that  age  ;  and  are  the  laft 
nionuments  which  remain  of  Rome  in  its 
free  ftate ;  the  greateft  part  of  them  being 
written  during  that  important  crifis,  when 
the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin  ;  the 
moft  interefting  fituation,  perhaps,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  To 
•his  intimate  friends,  efpecially  to  Atticus, 
Cicero  lays  open  himfelf  and  his  heart,  with 
entire  freedom.  In  the  courfe  of  his  cor- 
refpondence  with  others,  we  are  introj^ced 
into  acquaintance  with  feveral  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfonages  of  Rome;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  moft  of  Cicero's  correfpon- 
dents,  as  well  as  himfelf,  are  elegant  and 
polite  writers  ;  which  ferves  to  heighten 
our  idea  of  the  tafte  and  manners  of  that 
age.  Blair. 

§   126.    On  Pope'^  and  Swift'j  Letters. 

The  m.oft  diftinguifhed  colleftion  of  let- 
ters in  the  Englifli  language,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends  ;  partly 
publiflied  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partly 
in  thofe  of  Dean  Swift.  This  collection  is, 
on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  agreeable 
one ;  and  contains  much  wit  and  ingenuity. 
It  is  not,  however,  altogether  free  of  the 
fault  which  I  imputed  to  Pliny's  Epiftles, 
of  too  much  ftudy  and  refinement.  In  the 
variety  of  letters  from  diiferent  perfons, 
contained  in  that  coUeftion,  've  iind  many 
that  are  written  with  eafe,  and  a  beautiful 
fimplicity.  Thofe  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in 
particular,  alv/ays  deferve  that  praife.  Dean 
Swift's  aifo  are  unaffeded  ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  their  being  fo,  they  exhibit  his  character 
fully,  v/ith  all  its  defefts ;  though  it  were 
to  be  vviihed,  for  the  honour  of  his  niemory, 
that  his  epiftolary  correfpondence  had  not 
been  drained  to  the  dregs,  by  fo  many  fuc- 
ceflive  publications,  as  have  been  given  to 
the  world.  Several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's, 
and  of  Biihop  Atterbury's  Letters,  are  maf- 
terly.  The  cenfure  of  writing  letters  in  too 
artificial  a  manner^  fails  heavieft  on  Mr. 
Pope  himfelf.  Tijere  is  vifibiy  more  ftudy, 
and  lefs  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his  letters, 
than  ii^  thofe  of  feme  of  his  correfpondenls. 
He  hat^i  formed  himfelf  on  the  manner  of 
Voiiure,  and  is  too  fond  of  writing  like  a 
wit.  H!js  letters  to  ladies  are  full  of  affec- 
tation. Even  in  writing  to  his  friends,  how 
forced  a^  introduftion  is  the  following,  of 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Addifon:  •'  I  am  more 
*•  joyed  at  your  return,  than  I  fhoiild  be  at 
"  that  of  the  Sun,  as  much  as  I  wifh  for 
"  him  in  tliis  melancholy  wet  feafon ;  but 


retire    from    the    world. 


is    preparing 


"  warmth  and  benediftions  for  a  better 
"  feafon."  This  fentence  might  be  tole- 
rated in  an  harangue ;  but  is  very  unfuit- 
able  to  the  ftyle  of  one  friend  correfponding 
with  another.  Ibid. 

§  127.  On  the  Letters  of '^khz AC,  Vol- 
TURE,  Sevigne,  and  Lady  Marv 
WoRTLEY  Montague, 

The  gaiety  and'  vivacity  of  the  French 
genius  appear  to  much  advantage  in  their 
letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  feveral 
agreeable  publications.  In  the  laft  age, 
Balzac  and  Voiture  were  the  two  moft  cele- 
brated epiftolary  writers.  Balzac's  repu- 
tation indeed  foon  declined,  on  account  of 
his  fwelling  periods  and  pompous.ftyle.  But 
Voiture  continued  long  a  favourite  author. 
His  compoiition  is  extremely  fparkling ;  he 
Ihows  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  can  trifle  in 
the  moft  entertaining  manner.  His  only 
fault  is,  that  he  is  too  open  and  profefled  a 
wit,  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable  as  a  letter- 
writer.  The  letters  of  MadamiC  de  Sevigne 
are  now  efteemed  the  moft  accompliflied 
model  of  a  familiar  correfpondence.  They 
turn  indeed  very  much  upon  trifles,  the  in- 
cidents of  the  day,  and  the  news  of  the 
town  :  and  they  are  overloaded  with  extra- 
vagant compliments,  and  expreftions  of 
fondnefs,  to  her  favourite  daughter;  but 
withal,  they  Ihew  fuch  perpetual  fpright- 
linefs,  they  contain  fuch  eafy  and  varied 
narration,  and  fo  many  ftrokes  of  the  moft 
lively  and  beautiful  painting,  perfectly  free 
from  any  affeftation,  that  they  are  juftly  en- 
titled to  high  praife.  The  Letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague  are  not  unworthy 
of  being  named  after  thofe  of  Mad.  de  Se- 
vigne. They  have  much  of  the  French 
eafe  and  vivacity,  and-  retain  more  the  cha- 
rafter-  of  agreeable  epiftolary  ftyle,  than 
perhaps  any  letters  which  h^\'e  appeared  ia 
the  Englifii  language.  Ihid, 

§    128.      Lyric  Poetry.     0«  PindaR. 

Pindar,  trie  great  father  of  lyric  poetry, 

has  been  the  cccafion  of  leading  his  imita- 

-tors  into    fome   dcfeds.     His   genius   was 

fublime;  his  exprelfions  are  beautiful  and 

happy  .- 
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happv;  his  defcrlptions  pifturefque.  But 
finding  it  a  very  barren  fubjeft  to  fing  the 
praifes  of  thofe  who  had  gained  the  prize 
in  the  public  games,  he  is  perpetually  di- 
greflive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little  con- 
nexion either  with  his  fubjeft,  or  with  one 
another.  The  ancients  admired  him  greatly ; 
but  as  many  of  the  hiftorics  of  particular 
families  aiid  cities,  to  which  he  alludes,  are 
now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  fo  obfcure,  partly 
from  his  fubjefts,  and  partly  from  his  rapid, 
abrupt  manner  of  treating  them,  that,  not- 
withrtanding  the  beauty  of  his  expreffion, 
our  pleafure  in  reading  him  is  much  dimi- 
nifhed.  One  would  imagine,  that  many  of 
his  modern  imitators  thought  the  beft  way 
to  catch  his  fpirit,  was  to  imitate  his  dif- 
order  and  obfcurity.  In  feveral  of  the  cho- 
rufes  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have 
the  fame  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as  in  Pindar, 
carried  on  with  more  clearnefs  and  con- 
nedlion,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  much 
fublimity.  Blair. 

§  129.     Oa  Horace,  as  a  Lyric  Poet. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or 
modern,  there  is  none  that,  in  point  of  cor- 
reftnefs,  harmony,  and  happy  expreflion, 
can  vie  with  Horace.  He  has  defcended 
from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to  a  more  mode- 
rate degree  of  elevation  ;  and  joins  con- 
nefted  thought,  and  good  fenfe,  with  the 
higheft  beauties  of  poetry.  He  does  not 
often  afpire  beyond  that  middle  region, 
which  I  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
ode ;  and  thofe  odes,  in  which  he  attempts 
the  fublime,  are  perhaps  not  always  his 
beft*.  The  peculiar  character,  in  which 
he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance ;  and  in 
this  ftyie  of  compofition,  no  poet  has  ever 
attained  to  a  greater  perfection  than  Horace. 
No  poet  fupports  a  moral  fentiment  with 
more  dignity,  touches  a  gay  one  more  hap- 
pily, or  poffeffes  the  art  of  trifling  more 
agreeably,  when  he  chufes  to  trifle.  His 
language  is  fo  fortunate,  that  with  a  fingle 
word  or  epithet,  he  often  conveys  a  whole 
defcription  to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  continue  to  be,  a 
favourite  author  with  ail  perfons  of  tafte. 

Ibid. 


§  130.     On   Casimir,    and  other  modern 
Lyric  Poets. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages, 
there  have  been  many  imitators  of  Horace. 
One  of  the  moft  diilinguifhed  is  Cafimir, 
a  Polifh  poet  of  the  laft  century,  who  wrote 
four  books  of  odes.  In  graceful  eafe  of  ex- 
preflion, he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman, 
He  oftener  aftefts  the  fublime  ;  and  in  the 
attempt,  like  other  lyric  writers,  frequently 
becomes  harfh  and  unnatural.  But,  on  fe- 
veral occafions,  he  difcovers  a  confiderable 
degree  of  original  genius,  and  poetical  fire, 
Buchanan,  in  feme  of  his  lyric  compofuions, 
is  very  elegant  and  clafficaJ. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean 
Baptifte  RoulTeau  have  been  much  and  juftly 
celebrated.  They  poffefs  great  beauty, 
both  of  fentiment  and  expreflion.  They 
are  animated,  without  being  rhapfodical ; 
and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  produc- 
tions in  the  French  language. 

In  our  own  language,  we  have  feveral 
lyric  compofitions  of  confiderable  merit. 
Dryden's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia,  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Gray  is  diftinguiflied  in  fomeofhis 
odes,  both  for  tendernefs  and  fublimity 
and  in  Dodiley's  Mifcellanies,  feveral  very 
beautiful  h  ric  poems  are  to  be  found.  As 
to  profelTed  Pindaric  odes,  they  are,  with  a 
itw  exceptions,  fo  incoherent,  as  feldom 
to  be  intelligible.  Cowley,  at  all  times 
harfh,  is  doubly  fo  in  his  Pindaric  compo- 
fitions. In  his  Anacreontic  odes,  he  is 
much  happier.  They  are  fmooth  and  ele- 
gant ;  and,  indeed,  the  moft  agreeable  and 
the  moft  perfedl,  in  their  kind,  of  all  Mi, 
Cowley's  poems.  ibid, 

§  131.  On  the  differ ejit  Kinds  of  Poetical 
Compofttion  in  the  Sacred  Books  ;  and  of  the 
diliinguijhing  CharaBers  of  the  chief  Writers, 
\Jl.  Of  the  Didadic. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  poetical  compofition" 
which  we  find  in  fcripture,  are  chiefly  the 
didadic,  elegiac,  paftoral,  and  lyric.  Of 
the  didadlic  fpecies  of  poetry,  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  is  the  principal  inftance.  The 
nine  tirft  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly 
poetical,  adorned  with  many  diftinguilhed 
graces,  and  figures  of  expreflion.  At  the 
loth  chapter,  the  ftyle  is  fenfibly  altered. 


»  There  is  no  ode  vrhitever  ot  Horace's,  without  great  beauties.  But  though  I  may  be  fingulAr  in 
my  opinion,  I  cannct  help  thinfcng  that  in  feme  of  thofe  odes  which  have  been  much  admired  for 
fubliinity  (fuch  as  Ode  iv.  Lib.  iv.  "  Qualem  miniftrum  fuhninis  alitem,  &c.")  there  appears  fome- 
what  of  a  Rrained  and  forced  effort  to  bt  lofty.  The  genius  of  this  amiable  poet  (hews  itfelf,  accord- 
ing to  my  judgmciU,  to  greater  advanuge,  in  themes  of  a  more  temperate  kind. 

aod 
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i  and  defcends  into  a  lower  ftrain,  which  is 

I  continued  to  the  end  ;  retaining  however 

i  that  fententious,  pointed  manner,  and  that 

I  artful  conftruftion  of  period,  which  diilin- 

I  guilhcs  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.     The  Book 

i  of  Eccleliaftes  comes   likewife  under   this 

I  head  ;  and  fome  of  the  Pfalms,  as  the  iigth 

i   in  particular.  .;  Blair. 

I 

\  ^  132.     Of  the  Elegiac  and  Pajloral  Poetry 

of  Scripture, 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful 
fpecimens  occur  in  Scripture;  fuch  as  the 
lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jo- 
nathan ;  feveral  pailages  in  the  prophetical 
books ;  and  feveral  of  David's  Pfalms,  com- 
pofed  on  occafions  of  diftrefs  and  mourning. 
The  42d  Pfalm,  in  particular,  is,  in  the 
highelt  degree,  tender  and  plaintive.  But 
the  mofl  regular  and  perfe(Pc  elegiac  compo- 
fition  in  the  Scripture,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world,  is  the  book,  entitled  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah.  As  the  prophet  mourns 
in  that  book  over  the  deftruftion  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  Holy  City,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  llate,  he  affembles  all 
the  affeding  images  which  a  fubject  fo  me- 
lancholy could  fuggefi-.  The  compofition 
^s  uncommonly  artificial.  By  turns  the 
prophet,  and  the  city  Jerufalem,  are  intro- 
duced, as  pouring  forth  their  forrows  ;  and 
in  the  end,  a  chorus  of  the  people  fend  up 
the  moll  earneli  and  plaintive  fupplications 
to  God.  The  lines  of  the  original  too,  as 
may,  in  part,  appear  from  our  tranflation, 
are  longer  than  is  ufual  in  the  other  kinds  of 
Hebrew  "poetry ;  and  the  melody  is  ren- 
dered thereby  more  flowing,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  querimonious  Itrain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  liigh 
exemplification  of  paftoral  poetry.  Con- 
fidered  with  refpecl  to  its  fpiritual  meaning, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  myftical  allegory  ;  in 
its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  paitoral,  or  a  per- 
petual dialogue  between  perfonages  in  the 
charafler  of  Ihepherds  :  and,  fuitably  10  that 
form,  it  is  full  of  rural  and  paftoral  images, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Ibid. 

§   133.      On  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  Scripture, 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  accompanied  with  mufic,  the 
Old  Teftament  is  full.  Befides  a  great  num- 
ber of  hymns  and  fongs,  which  we  find 
fcattered  in  the  hiflorical  and  prophetical 
books,  fiich  as  the  fong  of  Mofes,  the  fong 
of  Deborah,  and  many  others  of  like  na- 
ture, the  whole  book  of  Plalms  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  cclle(^tion  cf  facrcd  odes,     \tx 


thefe,  we  find  the  ode  exhibited  in  all  the 
varieties  of  its  form,  and  fuppofted  with 
the  higheft  fpirit  of  lyric  poetry ;  fome- 
times  fprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant ; 
fometimes  folemn  and  magnificent;  feme-' 
times  tender  and  foft.  From  thefe  inftanccs, 
it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  contained 
in  the  holy  fcriptures  full  exemplification* 
of  feveral  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical 
writing.  Ibid, 

§  134.  A  Di-verffy  of  Style  and  Man/terin 
the  differe7it  Compnfers  of  the  Sacred  Bookt. 
On  Job,  David,  and  Is^aiah. 

Among  the  different  compofers  of  the  fa- 
cred  books,  there  is  an  evident  diverfity  ot" 
ftyle  and  manner;  and  to  trace  their  diffe-  * 
rent  charafters  in  this  view,  will  contribute 
not  a  little  towards  our  reading  their  wri- 
tings with  greater  advantage.  The  mod 
eminent  of  the  facred  poets  are,  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  David,  and  Ifaiah, 
As  the  compofitions  of  David  are  of  the 
lyric  kind,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  ftyle 
and  manner  in  his  works,  than  in  thofe  of 
the  other  two.  The  manner  in  which, 
confidered  merely  as  a  poet,  David  chiefly 
excels,  is  the  pleafing,  the  foft,  and  the 
tender.  In  his  Pfalms,  there  are  many 
lofty  and  fublime  pafTages  ;  but,  in  ftrengtli 
of defcription,  he  yields  to  Job;  in  fubli- 
mity,  he  yields  to  Ifaiah.  It  is  a  fort  of 
temperate  grandeur,  for  which  David  is 
chiefly  diftinguiihed ;  and  to  this  he  always 
foon  returns,  when,  upon  fome  occafions, 
he  rifes  above  it.  The  pfalms  in  ivhich  he 
touches  us  moft,  are  thofe  in  which  he  de- 
fcribes  the  happinefs  of  the  righteous,  or 
the  goodnefs  of  God  ;  expreffes  the  tender 
breathings  of  a  devout  mind,  or  fends  up 
moving  and  affeftionate  fupplications  to 
heaven.  Ifaiah  is,  without  exception,  the 
moft  fublime  of  all  poets.  This  is  abun- 
dantly vifible  in  our  tranflation ;  and,  what 
is  a  material  circumftance,  none  of  the 
books  of  fcripture  appear  to  have  been  more 
happily  tranflated  than  the  writings  of  this 
prophet.  Majefty  is  his  reigning  charafter  ; 
a  majefty  more  commanding,  and  more 
uniformly  fupported,  than  is  to  be  found 
among  the  reft  of  the  Old  Teftament  poets. 
He  poiTefles,  indeed,  a  dignity  and  gran- 
deur, both  in  his  conceptions  and  expref- 
fions,  which  are  altogether  unparalleled, 
and  peculiar  to  himfelf.  There  is  more 
clearnefs  and  order  too,  and  a  more  vifible 
diftribution  of  parts,  in  his  book,  than  in 
any  other  of  the  prophetical  v/ritings. 

Ibid. 
§  135.  On 
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§  135.     Ok  Jeremiah. 


When  we  compare  him  with  the  reft  of 
the  poetic-nl  prophets,  we  immediately  fee 
in  Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.  liaiah- 
employs  himfelf  generally  on  magnificent 
fubjefts.  Jeremiah  feldom  difcovers  any  . 
difpofition  to  be  fublime,  and  inclines  al- 
waj's  to  the  tender  and  elegiac.  Ezechiel, 
in  poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much 
inferior  to  them  both  ;  but  he  is  diftin- 
guilhed  by  a  charader  of  uncommon  force 
and  ardour.  To  ufe  the  elegant  expref- 
fions  of  Bilhop  Lowth,  with  regard  to  this 
Prophet :  *'  Eft  atrox,  vehemens,  tragi- 
"  cus ;  in  fenfibus,  fervidus,  acerbus,  in- 
**  dignabundus;  in  imaginibus,  fecundus, 
"  truculentus,  et  nonnunquam  pene  defor- 
"  mis;  in  didlione,  grandiloquus,  gravis, 
♦*  aufterus,  et  interdum  incultus ;  frequens 
*'  in  repedtionibus,  non  decoris  aut  gratis 
**  caufa,  fed  ex  indignatione  et  violentia. 
•'  Quicquid  fufceperit  traftandum,  id  fe- 
*'  dulo  perfequiter;  in  eo  unice  ha;ret  de- 
*•  fixus ;  a  propofito  raro  defleftens.  In 
**  cstcris,  a  plerifque  vatibus  fortalTe  fu- 
"■peratus;  fed  in  eo  gcnere,  ad  quod  vi- 
**  detur  a  natura  unice  comparatus,  nimi- 
'*  mm,  vi,  pondere,  impetu,  granditate, 
*'  nemo  unquam  cum  fuperavit."  The 
faiTie  learned  writer  compares  Ifaiah  to 
Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonidcs,  and  Eze- 
chiel to  yEfchylus.  Moft  of  the  book  of 
I&iah  is  Itridly  poetical ;  of  Jeremiah  and 
Eicechiel,  not  above  one  half  can  be  held 
to  belong  to  poetry.  Among  the  minor 
prophets,  Hofea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk, 
and  efpecially  Nahum,  are  diftinguiflied 
for  poetical  fpirit.  In  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

Jj'lair. 

§   136.      0-a  the  Book  of  ]o-B.  ' 

It  only  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the 
book  of  Job.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely 
ancient ;  generally  reputed  the  moft  an- 
cient of  all  the  poetical  books ;  the  au- 
thor uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
book  has  no  connexion  with  the  affairs  or 
manners  of  the  Jews,  or  Hebrews.  The 
fcene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumsa, 
which  is  a  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  imagery 
employed  is  generally  of  a  different  kind, 
from  what  I  before  Ihewed  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no 
silufions  to  the  great  events  of  facred  hif- 
tory,  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews, 
to  Lebanon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the 
peculiarities  oi  the  climate  of  Judsa.     We 


find  few  comparifons  founded  on  rivers  01^ 
torrents ;  thefe  were  not  familiar  objefts  in 
Arabia.  But  the  longeft  comparilon  thaC 
occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  objeA  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a  brook 
that  fails  in  the  feafon  of  heat,  and  difap- 
points  the  expedation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry^-  however,  of  the  book  o^ 
Job,  is  not  only  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
of  the  facred  writings,  but  is  fuperior  to 
them  all,  except  thofe  of  Ifaiah  alone.  As^ 
Ifaiah  is  the  moft  fublime,  David  the  moll' 
pleafing  and  ;;ender,  fo  Job  is  the  moft  de- 
fcriptive,  of  all  the  infpired  poets.  A  pe- 
culiar glow  of  fancy,  and  ftreiigth  of  de- 
fcription,  charafttrife  the  author.  No  wri^ 
ter  whatever  abounds  fo  much  in  meta- 
phors. He  may  be  faid,  not  to  defcribe^ 
but  to  render  vifible,  whateA^er  he  treats 
of.  A  variety  of  inftaiices  might  be  given. 
Let  us  remark  only  thofe  ftrong  and  lively 
colours,  v/ith  which,  in  the  following  paf- 
fages,  taken  from  the  i8th  and  20th  chap- 
ters of  his  book,  he  paints  the  condition 
of  the  wicked ;  obferve  how  rapidly  his 
figures  rife  before  us;  and  what  a  deep 
impreffion,  at  the  fame  time,  they  leave  on 
the  imagination.  •'  Knoweft  thou  not  this 
"  of  old,  fince  man  was  placed  upon  the 
"  earth,  that  the  trium^phing  of  the  wicked 
"  is  fhcrt,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite, 
"  but  for  a  moment  ?  Though  his  excel- 
"  iency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his' 
*'  head  re^h  the  clouds,  yet  he  fhall  perifti 
**  for  ever.  He  (hall  fly  away  as  a  dream, 
"  and  fliall  not  be  found ;  yea,  he  fhall  be 
"  chafed  away,  as  a  vifion  of  the  night, 
"  The  eye  alfo  which  Taw  him,  fhall  fee 
"  him  no  more ;  they  which  have  feert 
"  him,  fliall  fay,  where  is  he  ? — He  fhall 
"  fuck  the  poifon  of  afps,  the  viper's 
"  tongue  fliall  flay  him.  In  the  falnefs  of 
*'  his  fufHciency  he  fhall  be  in  Itraits  ; 
*'  e\  ery  hand  fhall  come  upon  him.  He 
"  fliall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the 
"  bow  of  fteel  fhall  ftrike  him  through. 
'«  All  darknefs  fliall  be  hid  in  his  fecret 
"  places.  A  lire  not  blown  fnall  confume 
**  him.  The  heaven  fliall  reveal  his  ini- 
"  quity,  and  the  earth  fhall  rife  up  againft 
"  him.  The  increafe  of  his  houfe  fhall 
*'  depart.  His  goods  fhall  flow  away  in 
"  the  day  of  v/rath.  The  light  of  the 
**  wicked  fhall  be  put  out ;  the  light  fliall 
**  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle.  The  fteps 
*«  of  his  ftrength  fhall  be  ftraitened,  and 
"  his  own  counfel  fhall  caft  him  down. 
"  For  he  is  caft  into  a  net,  by  his  own 
'*  feet.    He  walksth  upon  a  fnare.     Ter-" 

♦'  rors 
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*'  rors  {ball  make  him  afraid  on  every  fide; 
"  and  the  robber  Ihall  prevail  againil:  him. 
"  Briraftone  Tnall  be  fcattcred  upon,Jns 
■"  habitation.  His  remembrance  fnall  pe- 
"  rifh  from  the  earth,  and  he  fliall  have 
"  no  name  in  the  Itreet.  He  fhall  be  dri- 
"  ven  from  light  into  darknefs.^  They 
*'  that  come  after  him  fhall  be  aftoniflied 
"  at  his  day.  He  fhall  drink  of  the  wrath 
♦'  of  the  Almighty." 

Blair. 

§   137.     On  the  Iliad  of  Ho  m  f.  r. 

The  fubjed  of  the  Iliad  muft  unquef- 
tionably  be  admitted  to  be,  in  the  main, 
^lappily  chofen.  In  the  days  of  Hocier, 
no  objeil;  could  be  more  fplendid  and  dig- 
nified than  the  Trojan  war.  So  great  a 
confederacy  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  under 
one  leader,  and  the  ten  years  liege  which 
they  carried  on  againft  Troy,  muft  have 
fpread  far  abroad  the  renown  of  many  mi- 
litary exploits,  and  interefted  all  Greece 
in  the  traditions,  concerning  the  heroes 
who  had  moft  eminently  fignalized  thera- 
felves.  Upon  thefe  traditions.  Homer 
grounded  his  poem ;  and  though  he  lived, 
as  is  generally  believed,  only  two  or  three 
centuries  alter  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  through 
the  want  of  written  record,  traditions,  muft 
by  his  time,  have  fallen  into  the  degree 
of  obfcurity  moft  proper  for  poetry;  and 
have  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  mix  as  much 
fable  as  he  pleafed,  with  the  remains  of 
true  hiftory.  He  has  not  chofen,  for  his 
fubjei^t,  the  whole  Trojan  v/ar ;  but,  with 
great  judgment,  he  has  felefted  one  part  of 
at,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Aga- 
memnon, and  the  events  to  which  that 
quarrel  gave  rife ;  which,  though  they  take 
up  forty-feven  days  only,  yti  include  the 
moft  interefting,  and  moft  critical  period 
of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has 
given  greater  unity  to  what  would  have 
piherwife  been  an  unconnefted  hiftory  of 
battles.  He  has  gained  one  herd^  or  prin- 
cipal charader,  Achilles,  who  reigns 
throughout  the  work ;  and  he  has  fhewn 
the  pernicious  effeft  of  difcord  among  con- 
federate princes.  At  the  fame  time,  I 
admit  that  Homer  is  lefs  fortunate  in  his 
fubjeft  than  Virgil.  The  plan  of  the 
jEneid  includes  a  greater  compafs  and  a 
.more  agreeable  diverlity  of  events ;  where- 
as the  Iliad  is  alraoft  entirely  filled  with 
battles. 

.  The  praife  of  high  invention  has  in  every 
age  been  given  to  Homer,  with  the  greateft 
reafon.     The  prodigious  number  of  inci- 


dents, of  fpeeches,  of  charaders  divine  and 
human,  with  which  he  abounds ;  the  fur- 
prifing  variety  with  which  he  has  diverfi- 
iied  his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  deaths, 
and  little  hiftory-pie'ces  of  almoft  all  the 
perfons  flain,  difcover  an  invention  next  to 
boundlefs.  But  the  praife  of  judgment  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  lefs  due  to  Homer,  thaa 
that  of  invention.  His  flxiry'is  all  along 
conduced  with  great  art.  He  rifes  upon 
us  gradually ;  liis  heroes  are  brought  out, 
one  after  another,  to  be  objefts  of  our  at- 
tention. The  diftrefs  thickens,  as  the  poem 
advances ;  and  every  thing  is  fo  contrived 
as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render 
him,  as  the  poet  intended  he  Ihould  be,  tlic 
capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  aB 
writers, _  is  the  characT;eriftical  part.  Here, 
he  is  without  a  rival.  His  lively  and  fpi- 
rited  exhibition  of  characters,  is,  in  a  great 
meafure,  owing  to  his  being  fo  dramatic  a, 
writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dia- 
logue and  converfation.  There  is  much 
mere  dialogue  in  Hom.er  than  in  Virgil; 
or,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  poet. 

I  hi  J, 

§138.  On  the  OdjPj  of  Uou^K, 
My  obfervations,  hitherto,  have  been 
made  upon  the  Iliad  only.  It  is  neceflary 
to  take  fome  notice  of  the  Odyftey  alfo. 
Longinus's  criticifm  upon  it  is  not  without 
foundation,  that  Homer  may,  in  this  poem, 
be  compared  to  the  fetting  fun,  whofe 
grandeur  ftill  remains,  without  the  heat  of 
his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vigour 
and  fublimity  of  the  Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  fame 
time,  pofteffes  fo  many  beauties,  as  to  be 
juftly  entitled  to  high  praife.  It  is  a  very 
amuling  poem,  and  has  much  greater  va- 
riety than  the  Iliad  ;  it  contains  m.any  inte- 
refting ftories;  and  beautiful  defcriptions. 
We  fee  every  where  the  faine  defcriptivc 
and  dramatic  genius,  and  the  fame  fertility 
of  invention,  that  appears  in  the  other  work. 
It  defccnds  indeed  from  the  dignity  of 
gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike  atch'ieve- 
ments;  but  in  recompence,  we  have  more 
pleafing  piftures  of  ancient  manners.  In- 
ftead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyfley  prefents  us  with  the 
moft^  amiable  images  of  hofpitality  and  hu- 
manity; entertains  us  with  many  a  won- 
derful adventure,  and  many  a  landfcape  of 
nature ;  and  inftruds  us  by  a  conftant  vein 
of  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs  through 
the  poem. 

-         .  Ibid. 
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§   1 59.     Ofi  the  Beauties  ofYlViGl-L. 

Virgil  poffefTes  beauties  which  have 
juftly  drawn  the  admiration  of  ages,  and 
which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in 
equilibrium  between  his  fame  and  that  of 
Homer.  The  principal  and  diftinguifhing 
excellency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  pofTefles  beyond  all  poets,  is 
tendernefs.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  exquifite  fenfibility;  he  felt  every 
afFefting  circumftance  in  the  fcenes  he  de- 
fcribes;  and,  by  a  fmgle  ftroke,  he  knows 
how  to  reach  the  heart.  This,  in  an  epic 
poem,  is  the  merit  next  to  fublimity ;  and 
puts  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render  his  com- 
pofition  extremely  interefting  to  all  readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind,  in  the 
Iliad,  is  the  interview  of  Heftor  with  An- 
dromache. But,  in  the  ^neid,  there  are 
many  fuch.  The  fecond  Book  is  one  of 
the  greateft  mafter-pieces  that  ever  was 
executed  by  any  hand ;  and  Virgil  feems 
to  have  put  forth  there  the  whole  ftrength 
of  his  genius,  as  the  fubjeft  afforded  a  va- 
riety of  fcenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  ten- 
der kind.  The  images  of  horror,  prefeii- 
ted  by  a  city  burned  and  facked  in  the 
night,  are  finely  mixed  with  pathetic  and 
afFefting  incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet, 
is  more  beautifully  defcribed  than  _  the 
death  of  old  Priam ;  and  the  family-pieces 
of  iEneas,  Anchifes,  and  Creufa,  are  as 
tender  as  can  be  conceived.  In  many  paf- 
fages  of  the  Eneid,  the  fame  pathetic  fpi- 
rit  fhines ;  and  they  have  been  always  the 
favourite  paffages  in  that  work.  The 
fourth  book,  for  inftance,  relating  the  un- 
happy paffion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been 
always  moft  jaftly  admired,  and  abounds 
with  beauties  of  the  higheft  kind.  The 
interview  of  iEneas  with  Andromache  and 
Helenus,  in  the  third  book;  the  epifodes 
of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nifus  and  Eury- 
alus,  of  Laufus  and  Mezentius,  in  the  Ita- 
lian wars,  are  all  ftriking  inftances  of  the 
poet's  power  of  railing  the  tender  emo- 
tions. For  we  mull  obferve,  that  though 
the  Mntxdi  be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in 
fome  places,  languid,  ytt  there  are  beau- 
ties fcattered  through  it  all ;  and  not  a 
few,  even  in  the  laft  fix  books.  The  beft 
and  moft  finiihed  books,  upon  the  whole, 
are  the  firft,  the  fecond,  the  fourth,  the 
fixth,  the  feventh,  the  eighth,  and  the 
twelfth.  aiair. 

§  140.       On   the    comparati've   Merit   of 
Homer  and  Vls>Gil.. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative 


merit  of  thofe  two  great  princes  of  epic  \ 
poetry.  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  former  muft, 
undoubtedly,  be  admitted  to  be  the  greater 
genius;  the  latter,  to  be  the  more  correft 
writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art, 
and  difcovers  both  the  beauties  and  the 
defedls,  which  are  to  be  expefted  in  an  ori- 
ginal author,  compared  with  thofe  whcJ 
fucceed  him  ;  more  boldnefs,  more  nature 
and  eafe,  more  fublimity  and  force ;  but 
greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in 
compofition.  Virgil  has,  all  along,  kept 
his  eye  upon  Homer;  in  many  places  he 
has  not  fo  much  imitated,  as  he  has  lite- 
rally tranllated  him.  The  defcription  of 
the  ftorra,  for  inftance,  in  the  firft  ^neid, 
and  iEneas's  fpeech  upon  that  occafion, 
are  tranflations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Odyfley;  not  to  mention  almoft  all  the 
fimiles  of  Virgil,  which  are  no  other  thaa 
copies  of  thofe  of  Homer.  The  pre-emi- 
nence in  invention,  therefore,  muft,  beyond 
doubt,  be  afcribed  to  Homer.  As  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  judgment,  though  many 
critics  are  difpofed  to  give  it  to  Virgil,  yet, 
in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.  In  Ho- 
mer, we  difcern  all  the  Greek  vivacity;  in 
Virgil,  all  the  Roman  ftatelinefs.  Homer's 
imagination  is  by  much  the  moft  rich  and 
copious ;  Virgil's  the  moft  chafte  and  cor- 
rert.  The  ftrength  of  the  former  lies,  in 
his  power  of  warming  the  fancy  ;  that  of 
the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touching  the 
heart.  Homer's  ftyle  is  more  fimple  and 
animated  ;  Virgil's  more  elegant  and  uni- 
form. The  firft  has,  on  many  occafions, 
a  fublimity  to  which  the  latter  never  at- 
tains ;  but  the  latter,  in  return,  never  finks 
below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dignity, 
which  cannot  fo  clearly  be  pronounced  ot 
the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detraftfrom 
the  admiration  due  to  both  thefe  great 
poets,  moft  of  Homer's  defeds  may  reafon- 
ably  be  imputed,  not  to  his  genius,  but  to 
the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
and  for  the  feeble  paffages  of  the  iEneid, 
this  excufe  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the 
i^neid  was  left  an  uijfinifhed  work. 

Ihii. 

To  the  admirers  of  polite  learning,  the  LeBurn 
of  Dr.  Blair^  at  large,  are  rtrongly  recom- 
mended. The  Extraifls  in  this  book  arc 
defigned  only  as  fpecimens  of  that  elegant 
and  ufeful  work,  and  for  the  ufe  of  School- 
boys. It  would  be  unjuft,  and  indeed  im- 
practicable, to  give  any  more  Extraftst 
confiftently  with  the  neceffary  limits  pre- 
fwibed  to  this  book. 

5  Hi« 
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Laooar  mii. 


0»  the  Ancient  Writers;  and  on  the  who  defigns  to  write  for  pofterity,  as  well 

^ith  nuhkh  the  Ancients  Compofed,  as  the  prefent  generation,  cannot  ftad}'  a 
work  with  too  deep  care  and  refohite  in- 

The  ancients  (of  whom  we  fpeak)  had  duftry. 

good  natural  parts,  and  applied  them  right ;  Varus  tells  us  of  his  incomparable  friend 

they  underftood   their  own   ftrength,  and  Virgil,   that   he   compofed    but   very   few 

were    mafters  of   the  fubjedl  they   under-  verfes  in  a  day.     That  confummate  philo- 

took ;    they  had   a   rich   genius    carefully  fophcr,  critic,  and  poet,  regarded  the  va- 

cultivated :  in  their  writings  you  have  na-  lue,  not  number  of  his  li,nes;   and  never 


ture  without  wildnefs,  and  art  without  of- 
tentation.  For  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  nature 
and  genius,  without  care  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  refine  and  improve  them.  The 
fineft  paradife  will  run  wild,  and  lofe  both 
its  pleafure  and  ufefulnefs,  without  a  Ikil- 


thought  too  much  pains  could  be  bellowed 
on  a  poem,  that  he  might  reafonably  ex- 
pedt  would  be  the  wonder  of  all  ages,  and 
laft  out  the  whole  duration  of  time.  Quinc- 
tilian  aflures  us,  that  Salluft  wrote  with 
abundance    of    deliberation    and    prudent 


ful  hand  conftantly  to  tend  and  prune  it.  caution ;    and   indeed    that    fully   appears 

Though  thefe  generous  fpirits  were  infpir-  from  his  complete  and  exquifitc  writings. 

ed  with  the  love  of  true  praife,  and  had  a  Demofthenes  laboured  night  and  day,  out- 

modeft  affurance  of  their  own  abilities;  yet  watched  the  poor  mechanic  in  Athens  (that 

they  were  not  fo  felf-fufficient,  as  to  ima-  was  forced  to  perpetual  drudgery  to  fup 

gine  their  firll  thoughts  were  above  their  port  himfelf  and  his  family)  till  he  had  ac 


own  review  and  correftion,  or  their  laft 
above  the  judgment  of  their  friends.  They 
fubmitted  their  compofitions  to  the  cen- 
fure  of  private  perfons  and  public  aflem- 
blies.  They  reviewed,  altered,  and  po- 
lifhed,  till  they  had  good  hopes  they  could 
prefent  the  world  with  a  finilhed  piece.  And 


quired  fuch  a  mallery  in  his  noble  profef- 
fion,  fuch  a  rational  and  over-ruling  vehe- 
mence, fuch  a  perfeft  habit  of  nervous  and 
convincing  eloquence,  as  enabled  him  to 
defy  the  ftrongeft  oppofition,  and  to  tri- 
umph over  envy  and  time. 

Plato,   when  he  was  eighty   years    old. 


fo  great  and  happy  was   their  judgment,  was  bufily  employed   in   the    review  and 

that  they  underftood  when  they  had  done  amendment  of  his  divine  dialogues :    and 

well,  and  knew  the  critical  feafon  of  laying  fome  people  are  fevere   upon  Cicero,  that 

afide  the  file.  in  imitation  of  Plato,  he  was  fo  fcrupulou* 

For,    as  thofe  excellent   mafters,    Pliny  whether  he  ought  to  write  ad  Pir^a,  or  in 

and  Quindilian,  obferve,  there  may  bean  Per^a,  ad  Pir^um,  ox  in  Ptrisu7n,t\-\7it  now  in 

intemperance  in  correftion  ;    when  an  in-  the  fixcieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  fury  of 

gemous  man  has  fuch  an  exccfs  of  modefty  the  civil  wars,  when  he  knew  not  how  to 


and  faulty  diftruft  of  himfelf,  that  he  weai 
off"  fome  of  the  neceffary  and  ornamental 
parts  of  his  difcourfe,  inrtead  of  polifhing 
the  rough,  and  taking  off  the  fuperfluous. 

Thefe  immortal  wits  did  not  prepofte- 
roufly  refolve  firft  to  be  authors,  and  then 
immediately  fall  to  writing  without  ftudy 
and  experience;  but  took  care  to  furniih 
themfelves  with  knowledge  by  clofe  thought, 
feledl  converfation,  and  reading ;  and  to 
gain  all  the  information  and  light  that  was 
neceffary  to  qualify  them  to  do  juftice  to 
their  fubjeft.  Then,  after  they  had  be- 
gun to  write,  they  did  not  hurry  on  their 
pen  with  fpeed  and  impatience  to  appear 
in  the  view  of  the  world ;  but  they  took 
time  and  pains  to  give  every  part  of  their 
difcourfe  all  poffible  ftrength  and  ornament, 
and  to  make  the  whole  compofition  uni- 
form and  beautiful.  They  wifely  confi- 
dered,  that  productions  which  come  before 
their  due  time  into  the  world,  are  feldom 
perfe^  or  long-Ii\edi  and  that  an  author 


difpofe  of  his  family,  and  fcarce  expefted 
fafety,  he  earneftly  intreated  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  Atticus  to  refolve  that  diffi- 
culty, and  eafe  him  of  the  perplexity  which 
it  created  him.  Whatever  raillery  or  re- 
flection fome  humourfome  wits  may  make 
upon  that  great  man's  exadnefs  and  nicety 
in  that  refpeft,  and  at  fuch  a  time;  'tis  a 
plain  proof  of  his  wonderful  care  and  dili- 
gence in  his  compofition,  and  the  ftrift  je- 
gard  he  had  to  the  purity  and  propriety 
of  his  language.  The  ancients  fo  accu- 
rately underftood,  and  fo  indfefatigably 
ftudied  their  fubjeft,  that  they  fcarce  ever 
fail  to  fmifti  and  adorn  every  part  with 
ftrong  fenfe,  and  lively  expreffion. 

Blachvjall, 


■T?. 


142.     On  Homer. 


no  romantic  commendation  of  Ho- 
mer, to  fay,  that  no  man  underftood  per- 
fons and  things  better  than  he ;  or  had  a 
deeper  infight  into  th&  humours  and  paf- 

fions 
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fions  of  human  nature.  He  reprefents 
great  things  with  fuch  fublimity,  and  little 
ones  with  fuch  propriety,  that  he  always 
makes  the  one  admirable,  and  the  other 
pleafant. 

He  is  a  perfeft  mafter  of  all  the  lofty 
graces  of  the  figurative  ftyle,  and  all  the 
purity  and  eafmefs  of  the  plain.  Strabo, 
the  excellent  geographer  and  hiftorian, 
afiures  us,  that  Homer  has  defcribed  the 
places  and  countries  of  which  he  gives 
account,  with  that  accuracy,  that  no  man 
can  imagine  who  has  not  feen  them ;  and 
no  man  but  muft  admire  and  be  aftonifiied 
who  has.  His  poems  may  juftly  be  com- 
pared with  that  Ihield  of  divine  work- 
manfhip  fo  inimitably  reprefented  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  You  have 
there  exaft  images  of  all  the  aftions  of 
war,  and  employments  of  peace;  and  are 
entertained  with  the  delightful  view  of  the 
univerfe.  Homer  has  all  the  beauties  of 
every  dialeft  and  ftyle  fcattered  through 
his  writings;  he  is  fcarce  inferior  to  any 
other  poet,  in  the  poet's  own  way  and  ex- 
cellency ;  but  excels  all  others  in  force  and 
comprehenfion  of  genius,  elevation  of  fan- 
cy, and  immenfe  copioufnefs  of  invention. 
Such  a  fovereignty  of  genius  reigns  all 
over  his  works,  that  the  ancients  eiteemed 
and  admired  him  as  the  great  High  Prieft 
of  nature,  who  was  admitted  into  her  inmoft 
choir,  and  acquainted  with  her  moft  folemn 
myfteries. 

The  great  men  of  former  ages,  with  one 
voice,  celebrate  the  praifes  of  Homer ;  and 
old  Zoilus  has  only  a  few  followers  in  thcfe 
later  times,  who  detract  from  him  either  for 
want  of  Greek,  or  from  a  fpirit  of  conceit 
and  contradidlion. 

Thefe  gentlemen  tell  us,  that  the  divine 
Plato  himfelf  banifhed  him  out  of  his  com- 
monwealth; which,  fay  they,  muft  be 
granted  to  be  a  blemifh  upon  the  poet's 
reputation.  The  reafon  why  Plato  would 
not  let  Homer's  poems  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  fubjefts  of  that  government,  was  be- 
caufe  he  did  not  efteem  ordinary  men  ca- 
pable readers  of  them.  They  would  be 
apt  to  pervert  his  meaning,  and  have  wrong 
notions  of  God  and  religion,  by  taking  his 
bold  and  beautiful  allegories  in  too  literal 
a  fenfe.  Plato  frequently  declares,  that  he 
loves  and  admires  him  as  the  beft,  the  moft 
pleafant,  and  the  divineft  of  all  the,poets ; 
and  ftudioully  imitates  his  figurative  and 
myftical  way  of  writing.  Though  he  for- 
bad his  works  to  be  read  in  public,  yet  he 
would  never  be  without  them  in  his  own 
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clofet.  Though  the  philofopher  pretends,^ 
that  for  reafons  of  ftate  he  muft  remove 
him  out  of  his  city  ;  yet  he  declares  he 
would  treat_  him  with  all  pofilble  refpeft 
while  he  ftaid ;  and  difmifs  him  laden  with 
prefents,  and  adorned  with  garlands  (as  the 
priefts  and  fupplicants  of  their  gods  ufed  to 
be) ;  by  which  marks  of  honour,  all  peo- 
ple wherever  he  came  might  be  warned 
and  induced  to  efteem  his  perfon  facred, 
and  receive  him  with  due  veneration. 

Blackiuall. 

§  143.     Oft  Theocritus. 
If  we  mention  Theocritus,   he  will  be 
another  bright  inftance  of  the  happy  abi- 
lities and  various  accompliftim.ents  of  the 
ancients.     He  has  writ  in  feveral  forts  of  ; 
poetry,  and  fucceeded  in  all.     It  feems  un-  j 
neceftary  to  praife  the  native  fimplicity  and  j 
eafy  freedom  of  his  paftorals ;  when  Virgil ' 
himfelf  fometimes  invokes  the  mufe  of  Sy- 
racufe  ;  when  he  imitates  him  through  all 
his  own  poems  of  that  kind,  and  in  feveral 
pafTages   tranflates  him.     Quinftilian    fays 
of  our  Sicilian  bard,  that  he  is  admirable  in 
his  kind;  but  when  he  adds,  that  his  mufe 
is  not  only  fny  of  appearing  at  the  bar,  but 
in  the  city  too,  'tis  evident  this  remark  muft 
be  confined  to  his  paftorals.     In  feveral  ot 
his  other  poems,  he  (hews  fuch  ftrength  of 
reafon  and  politenefs,  as  would  qualify  him 
to  plead  among  the  orators,  and  make  him 
acceptable  in   the   courts  of  princes.     In 
his  fmaller  poems  of  Cupid  ftung,  Adonis 
killed  by  the  Boar,  &c.  you  have  the  vi-  j 
gour   and   delicacy   of  Anacreon ;    in  his  ' 
Hylas,  and  Combat  of  Pollux  and  Amycus,  ; 
he  is  much  more  pathetical,  clear,  and  plea- 
fant, than  Apollonius  on  the  fame,  or  any  ■ 
other  fubjeft.     In  his  converfation  of  Alc- 
mena  and  Tirefias,  of  Hercules  and  the  old 
fervant  of  Augeas,  in  C}'nicea  and  Thyo- 
nichus,  and  the  women  going  to  the  cere- 
monies of  Adonis,  there  is  all  the  eafinefs  , 
and  engaging  familiarity   of  humfmr  and  j 
dialogue,  which  reign  in  the  Odyfi~eis ;  and  | 
in  Hercules  deftroj'ing  the  lion  of  Nemjea, 
the  fpirit  and  majefty  of  the  Iliad.     The 
panegyric  upon  king  Ptolemy  is  juftly  ef- 
tccmed.  an  original  and  model  of  perfedion 
in  that  way  of  writing.     Both  in  that  ex- 
cellent poem,   and  the  noble  hymn   upon 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  he  has  praifed  his  gods 
and  his  hero  with  that  delicacy  and  -dexte- 
rity of  addrefs,    with   thofe    fublime  and 
graceful    expreffions    of  devotion  and    re- 
fped,  that  in  politenefs,  fmoothnefs  of  turn, 
and  a  refined  art  of  praifing  without  of- 
fence 
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fence,  or  appearance  of  flattery,  he  has 
;egiialled  Caliimachus;  and  in  lottinefs  and 
flight  of  thought,  fcarce  yields  to  Pindar  or 
Homer,  Blackball. 

§  144.  On  Herodotus. 
'\  Herodotus  had  gained  experience  by 
travelling  over  all  his  own  country,  Thrace, 
'and  Scythia;  he  travelled  likewife  to  Ara- 
bia, Paleftine,  and  Egypt ;  where  he  care- 
fully viewed  the  chief  curiofities  and  mofl; 
remarkable  places,  and  converfed  with  the 
Egyptian  priefts,  who  informed  him  of  their 
ancient  hiflory,  and  acquainted  him  with 
their  culloms,  facred  and  civil.  Indeed  he 
fpeaks  of  their  religious  rites  with  fuch 
plainnefs  and  clearnefs  in  fome  cafes,  and 
fuch  referve  and  reverence  in  others,  that 
I  am  apt  to  believe  he  was  initiated  into 
their  ceremonies,  and  confecrated  a  prieft 
of  fome  of  their  orders  *. 

Thus,  being  acquainted  with  the  moft 
famous  countries,  and  valuable  things,  and 
knowing  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  of 
the  age,  he  applied  himfelf  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians :  and 
pertbrraed  the  noble  work  with  that  judg- 
ment, faithfulnefs,  and  eloquence,  that 
gained  him  the  approbation  and  applaufe 
of  the  moft  augaft  affembly  in  the  world,  at 
tliat  time,  the  flower  of  all  Greece,  met  to- 
gether at  the  Olympic  games. 

His  hiftory  opens  to  the  reader  all  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  and  gives  light  to  all 
her  authors.  Ibid. 

§  145".     Oil   LivY. 

"We  do  not  fmd  that  Livy  had  travelled 
much,  or  been  employed  in  military  af- 
fairs ;  yet  what  he  might  want  in  experi- 
•ence,  was  happily  fupplied  by  wonderful 
parts  and  eloquence,  by  fevere  ftudy,  and 
unwearied  endeavours  after  knowledge  and 
information ;  ^o  that  he  defcribes  all  the 
countries,  tov/ns,  feas,  and  ports,  whither 
the  Roman  Legions  and  navies  came,  with 
near  the  fame  accuracy  and  perfedion  (if 
poftible)  which  he  could  any  place  in  Italy  ; 
lays  a  fiege,  draws  up  an  army,  with  fcill 
and  conduft  fcarce  inferior  to  Cx'far  hirn- 
felf.  Was  there  as  much  charm  in  the  con- 
verfation  of  this  extraordinary  man,  as  there 
is  in  his-  writings,  the  gentleman  of  Cales 
would  not  repent  of  his  long  journey,  who 
came  from  thence  only  to  fee  Livy,  upon 
the  fame  of  his  incomparable  eloquence, 
and  other  celebxatcd  abilities :  and  we  have 
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reafon  to  believe  he  received  fatisfa<f^ion, 
becaufe,  after  he  had  feen  Livy,  and  con- 
verfed with  him,  he  had  no  curiofity  to  fee 
Rome,  to  which  he  was  fo  near ;  and  which 
at  that  time  was,  for  its  magnificence  and 
glories,  one  of  the  greateft  wonders  of  the 
whole  earth. 

Thefe  two  princes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftory,  tell  a  ftory,  and  make  up  a  defcrip- 
tion,  with  inexpreffible  grace ;  and  fo  de- 
licately mix  the  great  and  little  circum- 
ftances,  that  there  is  both  the  utmoft  dig- 
nity and  pleafure  in  it.  '  Ibid. 

§   146.     Much  of  their  Beauty  ari/cs  from 
Variety, 

The  reader  Is  always  entertained  with 
an  agreeable  variety,  both  of  matter  and 
ftyle,  in  Herodotus  and  Livy.  And  indeed 
every  author  that  expefts  to  pleafe,  mult 
gratify  the  reader  with  variety  :  that  is  the 
univerfal  charm,  which  takes  with  people 
of  all  taftes  and  complexions.  'Tis  an  ap- 
petite planted  in  us  by  the  Author  of  our 
being;  and  is  natural  to  an  human  foul, 
whofe  iramenfe  defires  nothing  but  an  in- 
finite good,  and  unexhaufted  pleafure,  can 
fully  |;ratify.  The  moft  palatable  dilh  be- 
comes naufeous,  if  it  be  always  fet  before 
a  man:  the  moft  mufical  and  harmonious 
notes,  too  often  and  unfeafonably  ftruck, 
grate,  the  ear  like  the  jarring  of  the  raoft 
harih  and  hateful  difcord. 

Thefe  authors,  and  the  reft  of  their  fpl- 
rit  and  elevation,  were  fenfible  of  this ; 
and  therefore  you  find  a  continual  change, 
and  judicious  variation,  in  their  ftyle  and 
numbers. 

One  pafl"age  appears  to  be  learned,  and 
carefully  laboured ;  an  unftudied  eafinefs, 
and  becoming  negligence,  runs  through 
the  next.  One  fentence  turns  quick  and 
Ihort ;  and  another,  immediately  following, 
runs  into  longer  meafures,  and  fpreads  it- 
felf  v/ich  a  fort  of  elegant  and  beautiful 
luxuriancy.  They  feldom  ufe  many  periods 
together,  conGfting  of  the  fame  number  of 
members  ;  nor  are  the  members  of  their  pe- 
riods of  equal  length,  and  exad  meafure, 
one  with  another. 

The  reflections  that  are  jnade  by  thefe 
noble  writers,  upon  the  conduift  and  hu- 
mours of  mankind,  the  Interefts  of  courts, 
and  the  intrigues  of  parties,  are  ^o  curious 
and  inftrurtive,  fo  true  in  their  fubftance, 
and  fo  taking  and  lively  in  the  manner  of 
their  expreificn,  that  they  fatisfy  the  foandtft 


*  SeeHercdot.  Gale's  Editicn,  lib. 


.  feft.  3.  p.  9»4  fed.  65.  p.  ii4.f^(a,  171.  p,  156. 
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Judgment,    and   pleafe   the   moft  fprightly 
imagination.     From  thefe  glorious  authors 
we  have  inftruftion   without  the  common 
formality  and  drynefs  of  precept ;  and  re- 
ceive   the    moil    edifying    advice    in    the 
pkafing  way  of  infinuation  and  furprife. 
Blacknjoall. 
^    147.     Ferfpicuiry  a  trincipal  Beauty  of  the 
Claffics. 
Another  excellency  of  the  true  claffics 
Is,  perfpicuity,  and  clear  ftyle ;  which  will 
cxcufe  and  cover  feveral  faults  in  an  author; 
but  the  want  of  it  is  never  to  be  atoned  by 
any  pretence  of  loftinefs,  caution,  or  any 
confideration  whatever. 

And  this  is  the  effea  of  a  clear  head, 
and  vigorous  underftanding;  of  clofe  and 
regular  thinking,  and  the  diligence  of  feleft 
reading.  A  man  fhould  write  with  the 
fame  defign  as  he  fpeaks,  to  be  underftood 
with  eafe,  and  to  communicate  his  mind 
with  pleafure  and  inftrudlion.  If  we  feleft 
Xenophon  out  of  the  other  Greek,  clalucs, 
whether  he  M'rites  of  the  management  of 
family  affairs,  or  the  more  arduous  matters 
of  ftate  and  policy  ;  whether  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  Grecians,  or 
the  morals  of  Socrates ;  the  ftyle,  though 
fo  far  varied  as  to  be  fuitable  to  every  fub- 
je6t,  yet  is  always  clear  and  fignificanr, 
fweet  without  lufcioufnefs,  and  elegantly 
eafy. 

in  this  genteel  author  we  have  all  the 
politenefs  of  a  ftudied  compofition  ;  and 
yet  all  the  freedom  and  winning  familiarity 
of  elegant  converfation. 

Here  I  cannot  but  particularly  mention 
Xenophon's  Syrapofium,  wherein  he  has 
given  us  an  eafy 'and  beautiful  defcription 
of  a  very  lively  and  beautiful  converfation. 
The  pleafint  and  ferious  are  there  are  {o  hap- 
pily mixed  and  tempered,  that  the  difcourfe 
Is  neither  too  light  for  the  grave,  nor  too 
folemn  for  the  gay.  There  is  mirth  with 
dignity  and  decorum ;  and  philofophy  at- 
tended and  enlivened  by  all  the  graces. 

Ibid. 
§  14.8.     On  Cicero. 

If  among  the  Latin  Claffics  we  name 
Tully,  upon  e\  ery  fubjeft  he  equally  faev/s 
the  lirength  of  his  reafon  and  the  bright- 
nefs  of  his  ftyle.  Whether  he  addreflcs 
his  friend  \xv  the  irjolb  graceful  negligence 
of  a  familiar  letter,  or  moves  his  auditors 
with  laboured  periods,  and  patTionate  {trains 
of  manly  oratory :  whether  he  proves  the 
Majefty  of  God,  and  immortality  of  human 
fouls,    'va.    a   w<iie .  fublime  and   pompous 


eloquence ;  or  lays  down  the  rules  of  pru-n 
dence  and  virtue,  in  a  more  calm  and  even , 
way  of  writing ;  he  always  exprelfes  good 
fenfe  in  pure  and  proper  language:  he  iai 
learned  and  eafy,  richly  plain,  and  neat 
without  affeftation.  He  is  always  copious, 
but  never  runs  into  a  faulty  luxuriance,  nor 
tires  his  reader  :  and  though  he  fays  almoft 
every  thing  that  can  be  faid  upon  his  fub- 
jeft,  yet  you  will  fcarce  ever  think  he  fays 
too  much.  Ibid, 

§  149.     On  the  Ohjcurities  in  the  Claffics. 
Thofe  few  obfcurities  which  are  in  the 
beft  authors,  do  not  proceed  from  hafte  and 
confufion   of  thought,    or   ambiguous   ex- 
preffions,   from   a   long   crowd  of   paten- 
thefes,  or  perplexed  periods ;  but  either  the 
places  continue  the  fame  as  they  were  in 
the  original,  and  are  not  intelligible  to  us 
only  by  reafon  of  our  ignorance  of  forae 
cuftoms  of  thofe  times  and  countries;   or 
the  palTages  are  altered  and  fpoiled  by  the 
prefumption    and    bufy     impertinence     of 
fooliih  tranfcribers   and  conceited  critics. 
Which  plainly  appears  from  this,  that  fince 
we  have  had  more  accurate  accounts  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  old  ma- 
nufcripts    have    been    fearched    and    com-, 
pared  by   able   and  diligent   hands,   innu- 
merable errors    have   been    reftihed,    and 
corruptions,  which  had  crept  into  the  text^ 
purged  out :  a  various  reading  happily  dif- 
covered,  the  removal  of  a  verfe,  or  a  point 
of  dirtinftion  out  of  the  wrong   into  the- 
right   place,   or  the  adding  a  fmall  mark 
where    it    was    left   oat,   has   given   clear 
light   to   many    pafTages,    which  for  ages 
had  lain  overfpread  with  an  error,  that  had 
obfcured  the  fenfe  of  the  author,  and  quite- 
confounded   all    the   commentators.      The 
latter  part   of   the   thirty-fecond  verfe  of 
the  hymn  of  Callimachus  on  Apollo  was 
in  the  lirft  editions  thus,  T;?  a\  u^ix  (toI^oi* 
aeioct;  "  who  can  fmg  of  Phoebus  in  the 
mountains  ?"  which   was  neither  fenfe  of 
itfelf,  nor  had  any  connexion  with  what 
went  before.     But  Stephens's  amendment  of 
of  it  kx.  right  both  the  fenfe  and  the  con- 
nexion, without  altering  a  letter  ;  Ti?  tv  a 
psa  ^o-Zov    aei^oi ;    "  Phoebus  is  an  unex- 
haufted  fubjcft  of  praife  ;" — among  all  his 
glorious  qualifications  and  exploits,   what 
poet  can  be  fo  dull,  what  wit  fo  barren,  as 
to  want  materials  for  an  hymn  to  his  ho- 
nour?— In  the  fourth  verfe  of  the  eleventh 
epigram  of  "l^heocritus,  there  wanted  a  little* 
point  in  the  v/ord  vy.iioQiTy,q,  v»'hich  took  offi 
all  the  fprightlinefs  and  turu  of  the  thought 
i    ",  whick 
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which  Daniel  Heinfius  luckily  reftored,  by- 
changing  the  nom.  iing.  vfA.vr^hn^,  into  the 
dat.  plur.  lf^io^irr,(;-"  "  The  friends  of 
Eufthenes  the  poet  gave  him,  though  a 
ftranger,  an  honourable  burial  in  a  foreign 
country  J  and  the  poet  was  extremely  be- 
loved by  'em".  How  flat  and  infipid ! 
According  to  the  amendment  it  runs  thus : 
*'  The  acquaintance  of  Eufthenes  buried 
him  honourably,  though  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  he  was  extremely  beloved  hy 
his  brother  poets  themfelves."  For  a  man 
to  be  mightily  honoured  by  ftrangers,  and 
extremely  beloved  by  people  of  the  fame 
profeflion,  who  are  apt  to  malign  and  envy 
one  another,  is  a  very  high  commenda- 
tion of  his  candour,  and  excellent  temper. 
That  very  valuable  amendment  in  the  fixth 
line  of  Horace's  preface  to  his  odes,  has 
cleared  a  difficulty,  which  none  of  the 
critics  could  handfomely  acquit  themfelves 
of  before  the  admirable  Dr.  Bentley ;  and 
has  refcued  the  poet,  eminent  for  the  clear- 
nefs  of  his  ftyle,  from  the  imputation  of 
harfiinefs  and  obfcurity  in  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  firft  addrefs  to  his  reader ;  where 
feculiar  care  and  accuracy  are  expected. 
t  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  nume- 
rous places  in  the  ancients  happily  reftored 
and  illuftrated  by  that  great  man ;  who  is 
not  only  a  found  and  difcerning  critic,  but 
a  clean  and  vigorous  writer,  excellently 
ikil'led  in  all  divine  and  human  literature ; 
to  whom  all  fcholars  are  obliged  for  his 
learned  performances  upon  the  claffics  ;  and 
all  mankind  for  his  noble  and  glorious  de- 
fence of  religion.  The  learned  Meurfius 
was  ftrangeJy  puzzled  v/ith  a  paffage  in 
MInutius  Felix  * ;  and  altered  the  text 
with  fuch  intolerable  boldnefs,  as,  if  al- 
lowed, would  foon  pervert  and  deftroy  all 
good  authors;  which  the  ingenious  editor 
of  that  father  has  cleared,  by  putting  the 
points  of  diftinifiion  in  their  proper  places. 
Reges  tantum  rcgiii  fid,  per  ojfida  minijirormn, 
unl-verfa  novere.  Meurfius  had  difguifcd 
and  deformed  the  paflage  thus :  Reges  Jia- 
tum  regni  ftd  per  offida  minijlrorum  dvverfa 
no'vere.  Dr.  Bentle}'  has  made  a  certain 
emendation  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  only 
by  altering  the  places  of  two  lines,  making 
that  which  was  the  forty-fixth  in  the  com- 
mon books,  the  forty-fifth  in  his  own 
beautiful  editions.  Blackiuall. 

$   150.      Ow  fevernl  Advantages   'which  the 
ClaJJics  enjoyed. 
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It  was  among  the  advantages  which  the 
chief  claflics  enjoyed,  that  moft  of  them 
were  placed  in  profperous  and  plentiful  cir- 
cumftances  of  life,  raifed  above  anxious 
cares,  want,  and  abjeft  dependance.  They 
were  perfons  of  quality  and  fortune,  cour- 
tiers and  ftatefmen,  great  travellers,  and 
generals  of  armies,  polTeffed  of' the  higheft 
dignities  and  pofts  of  peace  and  war.  Their 
riches  and  plenty  furnin-ied  them  with  lei- 
fure  and  means  of  ftudy  ;  and  their  employ- 
ments improved  them  in  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. How  livelily  muft  they  defcribe 
thofe  countries,  and  remarkable  places, 
which  they  had  attentively  viewed  with 
their  own  eyes !  What  faithful  and  empha- 
tical  relations  were  they  enabled  to  make 
of  thofe  councils,  in  which  they  prefided ; 
of  thofe  adions  in  which  they  were  prefent 
and  commanded ! 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  hiftory,  befidea 
the  advantages  of  his  tra\'els,  and  genbal 
knowledge,  was  fo  confiderable  in  pov/er 
and  intereft,  that  he  bore  a  chiaf  part  in 
expelling  the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  who  had 
ufurped  upon  the  liberties  of  his  native 
country. 

Thucydides  and  Xenophon  were  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  eminence  and  abilities,  both  ia 
civil  and  military  affairs ;  were  rich  and 
noble ;  had  ftrong  parts,  and  a  careful  edu- 
cation in  their  youth,  completed  by  fevere 
ftudy  in  their  advanced  years ;  in  (hort, 
they  had  all  the  advantages  and  accomplifh- 
ments  both  of  the  retired  and  aftive  life. 

Sophocles  bore  great  oiTices  in  Athens; 
led  their  armies ;  and  in  ftrength  of  parts, 
and  noblenefs  of  thought  and  expreffion, 
was  not  unequal  to  his  colleague  Pericles; 
who  by  his  commanding  wifdom  and  elo- 
quence influenced  all  Greece,  and  was  faid 
to  thunder  and  lighten  in  his  harangues. 

Euripides,  famous  for  the  purity  of  the 
Attic  ftyle,  and  his  pcw-jr  in  m.oving  the 
palfions,  erpeclally  the  fofter  ones  of  grief 
and  pity,  was  invited  to,  and  gcnerouily 
entertained  in,  the  court  of  Archelau* 
king  of  Macedon.  The  fmoothnefs  of  his 
compofition,  his  excellency  in  dramatic 
poetry,  the  foundnefs  of  his  morals,  con- 
veyed in  the  fweeteft  numbers,  were  fo 
univerfally  admired,  and  his  glory  fo  far^ 
Ipread,  that  the  Athenians,  who  were  takea* 
prifouers  in  tlie  fatal  overthrow  under  Ni- 
cias,  were  preferved  from  perpetual  exile, 
and*  ruin,  by  the  aftoniftiing  refped  that 
the    Sicilians,   enemies  and  ftrangers,  paid 
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to  the  wit  and  fame  of  their  ilkiftrious 
countryman.  As  many  as  could  repeat  any 
of  Euripides's  verfes,  were  rewarded  with 
their  liberty,  and  generoully  fent  home  with 
marks  of  honour. 

Plato,  by  his  father's  fide,  fpruhg  from 
Codrus,  the  celebrated  king  of  Athens ; 
and  by  his  mother's  from  Solon,  their  no 
lefs  celebrated  law-gi^'er.  To  gain  expe- 
rience, and  enlarge  his  knowledge,  he  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Egypt.  He 
was  courted  and  honoured  by  the  greateil 
men  of  the  age  u herein  he  lived  ;  and  will 
be  ftudied  and  admired  by  men  of  tafte  and 
judgment  in  all  fucceeding  ages.  In  his 
works,  are  ineftimable  treafures  of  the  befl: 
learning.  In  fhort,  »s  a  learned  gentle- 
man fays,  he  writ  with  all  the  ftrength  of 
human  reafon,  and  all  the  charm  of  human 
eloquence. 

Anacreon  lived  familiarly  with  Pol}'- 
crates  king  of  Samos  ;  and  his  fprightly 
mufe,  naturally  flowing  with  innumerable 
pleafures  and  graces,  muft  improve  in  deli- 
cacy and  fwectnefs  by  the  gaiet)-  and  refmcd 
Converfation  of  that  flouriihing  court. 

The  bold  and  exalted  genius  of  Pindar 
was  encouraged  and  heightened  by  the  ho- 
nours he  received  from  the  champions  and 
princes  of  his  age;  and  his  converfition 
with  the  heroes  qualified  him  to  fing  their 
praifes  with  more  advantage.  The  con- 
querors at  the  Olympic  games  fcarce  valued 
their  garlands  of  honour,  and  wreaths  of 
riftory,  if  they  were  not  crowned  with  his 
never-fading  laurels,  and  immortalized  by 
his  celeftial  fong.  The  noble  Hiero  of 
Syracufe  was  his  generous  friend  and  pa- 
tron ;  and  the  moft  powerful  and  polite  iiate 
of  all  Greece  efteemed  a  line  of  his  in  praife 
of  their  glorious  city,  worth  public  acknow- 
ledgments, and  a  ftatue.  Moil  of  the  ge- 
nuine and  valuable  Latin  Claflics  had  the 
fame  advantages  of  fortune,  and  improving 
converfation,  the  fame  encourao;ements  with 
thefe  and  the  other  celebrated  Grecians, 

Terence  gained  fuch  a  v/onderful  iniiglit 
into  the  cha rafters  and  manners  of  man- 
kind, fuch  an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and 
fluency  of  ftyle,  fuch  judgment  in  the  con- 
duft  of  his  plot,  and  fuch  delicate  and 
charming  turns,  chiefiy  by  the  converfation 
of  Scipio  and  Lsliu^,  the  greateft  men,  and 
moft  refined  wits,  of  tlieir  age.  So  much 
did  this  judicious  writer,  and  clean  fcholar, 
improve  by  his  diligent  application  to  ftudy, 
and  their  genteel  and  learned  converfation, 
that  it  was  charged  upon  him  by  thofswho 
envied  his  fuperior  excellencies,   th^t   he 


publilhed  their  compofitions  under  his  own 
name.  His  enemies  had  a  mind  that  the 
world  fhould  believe  thofe  noblemen  wrote 
his  plays,  but  fcarce  believed  it  themfelves ; 
and  the  poet  very  prudently  and  genteelly 
flighted  their  malice,  and  made  his  great 
patrons  the  iineli:  compliment  in  the  world, 
by  cfteeming  the  accufation  as  an  honour* 
rather  than  making  any  formal  defence 
againll  it  *. 

Salluft,  fo  famous  for  his  neat  expreffive 
brevity  and  quick  turns,  for  truth  of  faft 
and  clearnefs  of  ftyle,  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  characters,  and  his  piercing  view  into 
the  myfteries  of  policy  and  motives  of  ac- 
tion, cultivated  his  rich  abilities,  and  made 
his  acquired  learning  fo  ufeful  to  the  world, 
and  fo  honourable  to  himfelf,  by  bearing 
the  chief  offices  in  the  Roman  government, 
and  fliaring  in  the  important  councils  and 
debates  of  the  fenate. 

CxfdT  had  a  prodigious  wit,  and  univer- 
fal  learning ;  was  noble  by  birth,  a  coa- 
fummate  ftatefman,  a  brave  and  wife  gene- 
ral, and  a  moft  heroic  prince.  His  prudence 
and  modefty  in  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  the 
truth  and  clearnefs  of  his  defcriptions,  the 
inimitable  purity  and  perfpicuity  of  hi» 
ftyle,  diftinguifli  him  with  advantage  from 
all  other  writers.  None  bears  a  nearer  re- 
femblance  to  him  in  more  inftances  than  the 
admirable  Xenophon.  What  ufeful  and  en- 
tertaining accounts  might  reafonablv  be 
expeded  from  fuch  a  writer,  who  gives 
you  the  geography  and  biftory  of  thofe 
countries  and  nations,  which  he  himfelf  con- 
quered, and  the  defcription  of  thofe  mili- 
tary engines,  bridges,  and  encampments, 
which  he  himfelf  contrived  and  marked 
our ! 

The  beft  authors  in  the  roign  of  Au- 
guftus,  as  Horace;  V'^irgil,  Tibullus,  Pro- 
pertius,  Sec.  enjoyed  happy  times,  and 
plentiful  circumftar.ces.  That  v.-as  tlic  golden  i 
age  of  learning.  They  fiourilhed  under  the 
fa\  ours  and  bounty  of  the  richeft  and  moft 
generous  court  in  the  world  ;  and  the  beams 
of  majefty  Ifione  bright  and  propitious  on 
them. 

■What  could  be  too  great  to  expeft  from 
fuch  poets  as  Horace  and  Virgil,  beloved 
and  munificently  encouraged  by  fuch  pa- 
trons as  Maecenas  and  Auguftus? 

A  chief  reafon  why  Tacitus  writes  with 
fuch  fkill  and  authority,  that  he  makes  fuch 
deep  fearches  into  the  nature  of  things,  and 
defigns  of  men,  that  he  fo  exquifitely  under- 

*  See  prolegue  to  Adelphi,  v,  15—22. 
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ftands  the  fecrefs  and  intrigues  of  courts, 
was,  that  he  himfelf  was  admitted  into  the 
higheft  places  of  truft,  and  eniploycd  in  the 
molt  public  and  important  affairs.  The 
ftatefinan  brightens  the  fcholar,  and  the 
confui  improves  and  elevates  the  hiftorian. 

Blacknvall. 

L    J  5  t .      On  the   Care  of  the  Ancients  in  fe- 
leiiing  Numbers. 

The  Ancients  are  peculiarly  to  be  ad- 
mired for  their  care  and  happy  exadnefs  in 
feleding  out  the  nobleft  and  moft  valuable    which  fo  wonderfully  expreffcs  the  roarino; 

mbers,  upon  which  the  force  and  plea-    of  the  billows ; 


terror,  ruggednefs,  or  deformity,  they  ufe 
the  worft-fyunding  vowels ;  and  encumber 
the  fyllables  with  mutes  of  the  rougheft  and 
molt  difficult  pronunciation.  The  rufhing 
of  land-floods,  the  roaring  of  huge  waters, 
and  the  dafhing  of  waves  againft  the  fhores, 
is  imitated  by  words  that  make  a  vail 
and  boilierous  found,  and  rudely  clafh  to- 
gether. 

The  great  Plato,  who  had  a  genius  for 
all  manner  of  learning,  was  diicouraged 
from  poetry  by  reading  that  verfe  in  Homer, 


fantnefb  of  ftylc  principally  depend.  A  dif 
courfe,  confining  moft  of  the  llrongefl:  num- 
bers, and  beft  fort  of  feet,  fuch  as  the  Daftyl, 
Spondee,  Anapeft,  Molofs,  Cretic,  &c.  Re- 
gularly compaded,  ftands  firm  and  Heady, 
and  founds  magnificent  and  agreeable  to 


Hafte  and  fwlftnefs  are  figured  by  fhort 
fyllables,  by  quick  and  rapid  numbers;- 
flownefs,  gravity,  S:c.  by  long  fyllables, 
judicious  ear.  'But  a  difcourfe'made  up  of  and  numbers  ftrong  and  folemn.  1  (hall 
the  weakeft  numbers,  and  the  worft  fort  of  produce  fome  inllances,  and  ipeak  to  them 
feet,  fuch  as  the  Pyrrhichee,  Choree,  juit  as  they  come  into  my  thoughts,  without 
Trochee,  &c.  is  loofe  and  languid,  and  not  any  nicety  of  metliod.  Virgil,  in  his  ac- 
capable  with  fuch  advantage  to  exprefs  count  gf  the  fufterings  of  wicked  fouls  m 
maniy  fenfe.  It  cannot  be  pronounced  with  the  regions  of  punilhment,  fills  the  reader 
eafe,  nor  heard  with  patience.  The  pe-  with  dread  and  amazement :  every  fy liable 
riods  of  the  claflics  are  generally  compofcd  founds  terror;  awe  and  aftonilhment  ac- 
of  the  major  part  of  the  noblclt  numbers ;  company  his  majeft ic  numbers.  In  that 
and  when  they  are  forced  to  ufe  weaker  and    pailaget. 


worfe-founding  feet  and  meal'urcs,  they  fo 
carefully  temper  and  ftrengthen  them  v/ith 
firm  and  nervous  fyllables  on  both  fides, 
that  the  iraperfeftion  is  covered,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  fentence  preferved  and  fup- 
ported.  Ibici. 

^  152.     On  their  making  the  Sound  an  Echo 
to  the  Sen/e. 

Another  excellency,  nearly  allied  to  this. 


Turn  faeva  fonare 

Verbera,  turn  rtridor  feiri,  irad>*que  catenaj. 

the  hiffing  letter  repeated  with  broad  found- 
ing vowels  immediately  following  the  force 
and  roughnefs  of  the  canine  letter  fo  often 
ufed,  and  thofe  itrong  fyllables  in  the  fe- 
cond,  third,  and  fourth  places,  emphati- 
cally exprefs  thofe  dreadful  founds.  A  man 
of  any  ear  v/ill,  upon  the  repetition  of  them, 
in  thefe  glorious  writers,  is  their  fuiting  be  apt  to  fancy  he  hears  the  crack  of  the 
the  contexture  of  their  difcourfe,  and  the  furies  whips,  and  the  rattling  and  clank  of 
found  of  their  fyllables,  to  the  nature  and  infernal  chain?.  Thofe  harfh  elifionsj  and 
charafter  of  their  fubjeds.  That  is,  they  heavy  robuft  fyllables,  in  that  defcription 
fo  contrive  and  work  their  compofition,  that  of  the  hideous  Cj'clops,  Monfirnm  horrendum^ 
the  found  fhall  be  a  refemblance,  or,  as  infarme,  ingens,  naturally  exprefs  the  enor- 
Longinus  fays,  an  echo  of  the  fenfe,  and  mous  bulk  and  brutifn  nercenefs,  of  that 
words  lively  pidures  of  things.  Indefcrib- 
ing  the  lovelinefs  of  beauty,  and  the  charms 
of  joy  and  gaiety,  they  avoid  difagreeable 
clifions ;  do  not  make  the  difcourfe  harfh  by 

joining  mutes  and  coupling  letters,  that,  but  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  was  very  happy 
being  united,  make  a  dilrafteful  and  grating  and  judicious  in  the  choice  of  his  numbers ; 
found.  But  by  the  choice  of  the  belt  of  which  take  this  example,  not  altogether 
vowels,  and  the  fweeteft  half-vowels,  the  foreign  or  unparallel  to  that  of  Virgil  juft 
whole  compofition  is  made  fmooth  and  de-  mentioned, 
licate ;  and  glides  with  eafinefs  and  plea- 
fure  through  the  ear. 
In  defcribing  of  a  thing  or  perfon  full  of 


mif-lbapen  and  horrid  monfter. 

Our  Spenfer,  one  of  the  beft  poets  this 
nation  has  bred,  and  whofe  faults  are  not  to 
be  imputed  either  to  want  of  genius  or  care. 


*  Iliad  17.  V.  265. 
f  iEneid  6.  v.  55S, 
Aas 
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— — — He  heard  a  dreadful  found, 
Wh.ch  thro'  the  wood  loud-bellowing  did  re- 
bound. 

And  then. 


-His  monflrous  enemy 


With  flurdy  fteps  came  ftalking  in  his  fight, 
An  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high  *. 

Thofe  verfes  in  the  firft  Georgic, 

Ter  funt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Oflam 
Scilicet,,  atque  Offse  frondofum  involvere  Olyrt)- 
pumf, 

are  contrived  with  great  art.  to  reprefent 
the  prodigious  pains  the  giants  took  in 
heaping  mountains  upon  mountains  to  fcale 
heaven,  and .  the  flownefs  of  their  progrefs 
in  that  unwieldy  work. 

For  a  vowel  open  before  a  vowel,  makes 
a  chafm,  and  requires  a  ilrong  and  full 
breath,  therefore  a  paufe  muft  follow,  which 
riaturally  expreiTes  difficulty  and  oppofition, 

But  %vhen  fwiftnefs  and  fpeed  are  to  be 
defcribed,  fee  how  the  fame  wonderlul  man 
varies  his  numbers,  and  itill  fuits  his  verfe 
to  his  fubjeft ! 

Quadrupedante  putrem  fonitu    quatit    ungula 
campunj. 

Here  the  rapid  numbers,  aiid  fliort  Syl- 
lables, fuftained  with  ftrong  vowels,  admi- 
rably reprefent  both  the  vigour  arid  fpeed 
ofahorfe  at  full  ftretch  fcouring  over  the 
plain. 

When  Horace  fings  of  mirth,  beauty, 
2nd  other  fubjeds  that  require  delicacy  and 
fweetnefs  of  compofition,  he'  fmooths  his 
lines  with  foft  fyilables,  and  flows  in  gay 
«nd  melting  numbers.  Scari.e  any  reader 
is  fo  much  a  lloic,  but  good-humour  fteals 
upon  him  :  and  he  reads  with  fomething  of 
the  temper  which  the  author  was  in  when 
he  wrote.  How  inexpreffibly  fweet  are 
thofe  neat  lines ! 

Urit  me  Glyccrae  nitor, 
Splendentjs  Pario  marmore  purlus  : 

Urit  grata  protervit.iS, 
Et  vultus  nimiujnlubricus  afpicj. 

Innumerable  beauties  of  this  nature  are 
fcattered  through  his  IjtIc  poetry.  But 
when  he  undertakes  lofty  and  noble  fub- 
jefts,  he  raifes  his  ftyle,  and  flrengthens 
"nis  expreffion.  For  example,  when  he  pro- 
pofes  to  do  honour  to  Pindar,  and  fing  the 
glories  of  Auguftus,  he  reaches  the  Gre- 
cian's  nobleft   flights,    has  all  his  magni- 

•  Fairy  ^een.         f  Georg.  i,  v.  a8i. 


ficence  of  thought,  his  firength  of  fancy 
and  daring  liberty  of  figures. 

The  Roman  fvvan  foars  as  high  as  the  i 
Theban  :  he  equals  that  commanding  fpirit,  , 
thofe  awful  and  vigorous  beauties,  which' 
he  generoufly  pronounces  inimitable  ;  and 
praifes  both  his  immortal  predeceflbr  in 
lyric  poetry,  and  his  royal  benefaftor,  withi 
as  much  grandeur,  and  exalted  eloquence, 
as  ever  Pindar  praifed  any  of  his  heroes. 

It  is  a  juft  obfervation  of  Longinus,  that 
though  Homer  and  Virgil  are  chiefly  con* 
fined  to  the  Dadyl  and  Spondee,  and  rareljr 
ufe  any  equivalent  feet,  yet  they  temper 
therri  together  with  fuch  aftonilhingvfkili 
and  diligence,  fo  carefully  vary  their  fylla^ 
bles,  and  adapt  their  founds  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing  df^fcribed,  that  in  their  poera§ 
there  is  all  the  harmonious  cliange  and  va- 
riety of  numbers,  which  CuU  be  compofed 
by  all  the  poiUble  turns,  and  difrerent  po- 


fitions  of 


Black~iUalL 


§    155.      Trajijlations  cannot  be  fiifficient  Suh- 
ftituies  for  Juch  Originals. 

A  reader  of  fuch  authors  can  fcarce  evej 
be  weary  ;  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  tra-r 
vellcr  for  many  miles  round  Damafcus ;  he 
never  removes  out  of  Paradife,  but  is  re- 
galed with  a  conllant  fuccelfion  of  pleafures, 
and  enjoys  in  a.  fmail  compafs  the  bounty 
and  gaiety  oi  univerial  nature.  From  hence 
may  be  feen  the  injuilice  and  folly  of  thofe 
people,  who  would  have  tranilations  of  the 
claiTics :  and  then,  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
learning  Greek  and  Latin,  throw  away  the 
great  originals  tp  duft  and  oblivion.  J[ 
would  indeed  have  all  the  clalfics  turned 
into  our  language  by  the  m.oft  mafterly  hands 
(as  we  already  have  fome)  among  othe^ 
reafons,  for  this,  that  ingenious  and  inqui- 
fiti\'c  people,  who  have  the  misfortune  not 
to  be  well  acquainted  v/ith  the  learned 
tongues,  may  have  fome  taile  of  their  excel- 
lencies. Ignorant  perfons,  who  know  110- 
thing  of  their  language,  would  foon  be 
perfuaded  to  believe;  and  fhallow  pre- 
tenders, who  know  nothirjg  of  their  beau- 
ties, would  boldly  pronounce,  that  fome 
tranfla^ions  we  have  go  beyond  jfhe  origi-r 
nals;  while  fcholars  of  clear  and  found 
judgment  are  well  fatisfied,  that  it  is  impofi. 
libie  any  veriion  fhould  come  up  to  them. 
A  tranflationof  the  noble  claflicsout  of  theij 
native  tongue,  fo  much  in  many  refpeds 
inferior  to  them,  always  more  or  lefs  flattens 
their  fenfe,  and  tarnifhes  their  beauties.  It 
is  fomething  like  tranfplanting  a  precious 
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tree  out  of  the  warm  and  fruitful  climes  in 
which  it  was  produced,  into  a  cold  and 
barren  country ;  with  much  care  and  ten- 
dernefs  it  may  live,  blolToni,  and  bear;  but 
it  can  never  fo  chearfully  flourilh,  as  in  its 
native  foil;  it  will  degenerate,  and  lofe 
much  of  its  delicious  flavour,  and  original 
richnefs.  And  befides  the  weakening  of 
the  fenfe  (though  that  be  by  far  the  moft 
important  confideration)  Greek  and  Latin 
(  have  fuch  a  noble  harmony  of  found,  fuch 
force  and  dignity  of  numbers,  and  fuch  de- 
licacy of  turn  in  the  periods,  that  cannot 
entirely  be  preferved  in  any  language  of  the 
world.  Thefe  two  languages  arc  fo  pecu- 
liarly fufceptive  of  all  the  graces  of  wit  and 
etocution,  that  they  are  read  with  more 
pleafure  and  lively  guft,  and  confequently 
with  more  advantage,,  than  the  moft  perfed: 
tranllation  that  the  ableft  genius  can  com- 
pofe,  or  the  ftrongeft  modern  language  can 
bear.  The  pleafure  a  man  takes  in  reading, 
engages  a  clofe  attention ;  raifes  and  cheers 
the  fpirtts ;  and  imprefies  the  author's  len- 
timents  and  exprellions  deeper  on  the  me- 
mory. A  gentleman  travels  through  the 
fineft  countries  in  the  world,  is  in  all  re- 
fpefts  qualified  to  make  obfervations,  and 
then  writes  a  faithful  and  curious  hiftory  of 
his  travels.  I  can  read  his  relations  with 
pleafure  and  improvement,  and  will  pay  him 
the  praife  due  to  his  merits ;  but  muft  be- 
lieve, that  if  I  myfelf  travelled  through 
thofe  countries,  and  attentively  viewed  and 
confidered  all  thofe  curiofities  of  art  and 
nature  which  he  defcribes,  I  fliould  have  a 
more  fatisfactory  idea,  and  higher  pleafure, 
than  it  is  poffible  to  receive  from  the  exafteft 
accounts.  Authors  of  fuch  diftinguiihed 
parts  and  perfeftions  cannot  be  ftudied  by  a 
rational  and  difcerning  reader  without  very 
valuable  advantages.  Their  ftroug  fenfe 
and  manly  thought,  clcathed  in  the  moft 
fignincant  and  beautiful  language,  will  im- 
prove his  reafon  and  judgment ;  and  enable 
nim  to  acquire  the  art  of  genteel  and  fen- 
fible  writing.  For  it  is  a  moft  abfurd  ob- 
jeftion,  that  the  Claffics  do  not  improve 
your  reafon,  nor  enlarge  your  knowledge  of 
ufeful  things,  bat  only  amufe  and  divert 
you  with  artificial  turns  of  words,  and  flou- 
rifnes  of  rhetoric.  Let  but  a  man  of  capa- 
city read  a  few  lines  in  Plato,  Demofthenes, 
Tully,  Salluft,  Juvenal,  &-c,  and  he  will  im- 
mediately difcover  all  fuch  objeftions  either 
to  proceed  from  ignorance,  a  depraved  tafte, 
or  intolerable  conceit.  The  claffics  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  thole  things  they 
undertake   to   treat   ©f'i   and   explain  and 


adorn  their  fubjeft  with  found  reafoning, 
exad  difpofition,  and  beautiful  propriety  of 
language.  No  man  in  his  right  mind 
would  have  people  to  ftudy  them  with 
negleft  and  exq/ufion  of  other  parts  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  and  good  learning.  No,  1^ 
a  man  furnifti  himlelf  with  all  the  arts  and 
fciences,  that  he  has  either  capacity  or 
opportunity  to  learn ;  and  he  will  ftill  find, 
that  readinefs  and  Ikill  in  thefe  correft  and 
rational  authors  is  not  the  leaft  ornamental 
or  ferviceable  part  of  his  attainments.  The 
neatnefs  and  delicacy  of  their  compofitions 
will  be  refrefhment  and  mufic,  after  the 
toils  of  feverer  and  hariher  ftudies.  The 
brightnefs  of  their  fenfe,  and  the  purity 
and  qlegance  of  their  didlion,  will  qualify 
moft  people,  who  duly  admire  and  ftudy 
their  excellencies,  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  with  energy  and  clearnefs.  Some 
gentlemen,  deeply  read  in  old  fyftems  of 
philofophy,  and  the  abftrufer  part  of  learn- 
ing, for  want  of  a  fufficient  acquaintance 
with  thefe  great  mailers  of  ftyle  and  polite- 
nefs,  have  not  been  able  fo  to  exprefs  their 
notions,  as  to  make  their  labours  tully  intel- 
ligible and  ufeful  to  mankind.  Irregular 
broken  periods,  long  and  frequent  paren- 
thefes,  and  harfh  tropes,  have  perplexed 
their  notions ;  and  much  of  their  kn{e  has 
lain  buried  under  the  confufion  and  rubbifti 
of  an  obfcure  and  horrid  ftyle.  The  brighteft 
and  moft  rational  thoughts  are  obfcured, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  fpoiled,  if  they  be 
encumbered  with  obfolete  and  coarfe  words 
unfkilfully  placed,  and  ungracefully  turned. 
The  matchlefs  graces  of  fome  fine  odes  in 
Anacreon  or  Horace,  do  ehiefly  arife  from 
the  judicious  choice  of  the  beautiful  words, 
and  the  delicacy  and  harmonioufnefs  of 
theftrufture.  Black-Mall. 

§  154.   The  peculiar  Excellence  of  the  Speeches 
of  the  Greeks  /zk^  Romans. 

Befides  the  other  advantages  of  ftudying 
the  claflical  hiftorians,  there  is  one,  which 
gentlemen  of  birth  and  fortune,  qualified  to 
manage  public  bufinefs,  and  fit  as. members 
in  the  moft  auguft  aflemblies,  have  a  more 
confiderable  fhare  in,  than  people  of  meaner 
condition.  The  fpeeches  of  the  great  men 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  deferve 
their  peciiliar  ftudy  and  imitation,  as  being 
mafter-picces  of  clear  reafoning  and  genuiife 
eloquence  ;  the  orators  in  the  Claffics  fairly 
ftate  their  cafe,  and  ftrongly  argue  it :  their 
remarks  are  furprifing  and  pertinent,  their 
repartees  quick,  and  their  raillery  clear  and 
diverting.  They  are  bsld  without  ralhnef^ 
A  a  4  or 
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or  infolence  ;  and  fevere  with  good  manners 
and  decency.  -They  do  juftice  to  their 
fubjeft,  and  fpeak  agreeably  to  tbe  nature 
of  thing?,  and  charafters  of  perfons.  Their 
fenterxes  are  fprightly,  anji  their  morals 
found.  In  fhort,  no  part  of  the  compo- 
fitions  of  the  ancients  is  more  finifhed,  more 
inpjru'ffive  and  pleafmg,  than  their  orations. 
Htre  they  feem  to  exert  their  choicefi:  abi- 
lities, and  colleft  the  utmoft  force  of  their 
genius.  Their  svhoie  hiitories  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  noble  and  ddicious  country,  that 
lies  under  the  farourable  eye  and  perpetual 
fmiles  of  the  heavens,  and  is  every  whers 
crowned  with  pl^afure  and  plenty  :  buttheif 
choice  defcrijuons  and  fpeeches  feem  like 
fome  p-^culiarly  fert'le  and  happy  fpots  of 
ground  in  that  country,  on  which  nature 
has  poured  out  her  riches  with  a  more  li- 
beral hand,  and  art  has  made  the  utmoft 
improvements  of  her  bounty.  They  have 
taken  fo  mnch  pains,  and  ufed  fach  accu- 
racy in  the  fpeeches,  that  the  greater  plea- 
fure  they  have  given  the  reader,  the  more 
they  have  expofod  themfelves  to  the  cenfure 
of  the  critic.  The  orations  are  too  fublime' 
and  elaborate ;  and  thofe  perfons  to  whom 
they  ars  afcribed,  could  not  at  thoie  times 
compofe  or  fpeak  them.  'Tis  allowed,  that 
they  might  not  deliver  themfelves  in  that 
exad  number  and  collection  of  words,  which 
the  hiftonans  have  fo  curioufly  laid  toge- 
ther j  but  it  can  fcarce  be  denied,  but  the 
great  men  in  hiitory  had  frequent  occafions 
of  fpeaking  in  public ;  and  'tis  probable, 
that  many  times  they  did  aftually  fpeak  to 
the  fame  purpofe.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
Scipio,  Caefar  and  Cato,  were  capable  of 
making  as  good  fpeeches  as  Livy  or  Salluft ; 
and  Pericles  was  an  orator  no  ways  inferior 
to  Thucydides.  When  the  reafon  of  the 
thing  will  allow  that  there  .was  time  and 
room  for  premeditation,  there  is  no  quef- 
tion  but  many  of  thofe  admirable  men  in 
hiftory  fpoke  as  well  as  they  are  reprefented 
by  thofe  able  and  eloquent  writers.  Eat 
then  the  hiftorians  putting  the  fpeeches  into 
their  own  ftyle,  and  giving  us  thofe  ha- 
jangues  in  forni,  which  we  cannot  tell  how 
they  could  come  at,  trefpaffes  againft  pro- 
bability, and  the  ftrift  rules  of  writing  hif- 
tory.  It  has  always  been  allowed  to  great 
wits  fometimes  to  ftep  out  of  the  beaten 
Toad,  and  to  foar  out  of  the  view  of  a  heavy 
fcholiaft.  To  grant  all  that  is  in  the  ob- 
jection :  the  greateft  Claffics  were  liable  to 
human  infirmities  and  errors ;  and  when- 
ever their  forward  cenfnrers  ihall  fall  into 
fuch  irregularities,  arid  coaamit  inch  faults 
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only   pardon,  but  admire 


joined    to   fuch 
world   will   not 

them.  We  may  fay  of  that  celebrated 
fpeech  of  Marius  in  Salluft,  and  others  that 
are  moft  attacked  upon  this  foot,  as  th<S 
friends  of  Virgil  do  in  excufe  of  his  offend- 
ing againft  chronology  in  the  ftory  of  >iEneas  ■ 
and  Dido ;  that  had  there  been  no  room  for 
fuch  little  objeitions,  the  world  had  wanted 
fonne  of  the  moft  charming  and  confummatc 
priduftions  of  human  wit.  Whoever  made 
thofe  noble  fpeeches  and  debates,  they  fo  ; 
naturally  arife  from  the  pofture  of  ariairs, 
and  circumftances  of  the  times  which  the 
authors  then  defcribe,  and  are  fo  rational^ 
fo  pathetic,  and  becoming,  that  the  pkafurc 
and  initrusTtion  of  the  reader  is  the  iame. 
A  complete  differration  upon  the  ufts  and 
beauties  of  the  chief  fpeeches  in  the  claiucal 
hiftorians,  would  be  a  work  of  curic-fiiy, 
that  would  require  an  able  genius  and  innc 
pen.  I  ftiall  juit  n)ake  forn-;  ft;ort  ilriclures 
upon  two  ;  one  out  of  Thucydides,  and  the- 
other  out  of  Tacitus.  £Iaci^i.uaii. 

§•155'.  Ofi  the  Fi»ieml  Oration  of  Pe- 
ricles. 
The  funeral  oration  made  by  Pericles 
upon  his  brave  countrymen  who  died  in 
battle,  is  full  of  prudence  and  manly  elc- 
queiice ;  of  hearty  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
his  country,  and  wife  remarks.  He  does 
not  lavifti  away  his  commendations,  bat 
renders  the  honours  of  the  ftate  truly  defi^ ' 
rahle,  by  fliewing  they  are  always  conferred 
with  judgment  and  warinefs.  He  praifes 
the  dead,  in  order  to  encourage  the  living 
to  follow  their  example  ;  to  which  he  pro- 
pofes  the  ftrongeft  inducements  in  the  moft 
moving  and  lively  manner ;  from  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  immortal  honours  paid  tQ 
the  memory  of  the  deceafed ;  and  the  ge- 
nerous provisions  m^ade  by  the  government' 
for  the  dear  perfons  left  behind  b)'  thofe 
who  fell  in  their  country's  caufe.  He  im- 
putes the  greateft  fhare  of  the  merits  of  thofe 
gallant  men,  to  the  excellency  of  the  Athe- 
nian conftitution  ;  which  trained  them  up 
in  fuch  regular  difcipline,  and  fecured  to 
them  and  their  defcendants  fuch  invaluable 
privileges,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  and  grati* 
tude,  of  public  fpirit,  and  a  lover  of  his 
children,  would  fcruple  to  venture  his  life ' 
to  preferve  them  inviolable,  and  tranfmit 
them  to  late  pofterity.  The  noble  orator 
in  this  fpeech  gives  an  admirable  cha^'after'i 
of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians.  He  re*. 
prefents  them  as  brave,  with  confideratioa 
aiul  vooincfs ;  and  polite  and  genteel,  with- 
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out  effeminacy.  They  are,  fays  he,  eafy 
to  their  tellow-citizens,  and  kind  and  com- 
municative to  ftrangers  :  they  cultivate  and 
improve  all  the  arts,  and  enjoy  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  peace ;  and  yet  are  never  furprlfed 
at  the  alarmSj  nor  impatient  of  the  toils  and 
fatigues  of  war.  I'hey  are  generous  to 
their  friends,  and  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
They  ufe  all  the  liberty  that  can  be  delired 
without  infolence  or  licentioufnefs ;  and 
fear  nothing  but  tranfgreffing  the  laws  *. 

Blackball. 

^156.      Cu    MuciAN'f    Speech    in   Ta- 
citus. 

Mucian's  fpeech  in  Tacitus  f  contains 
many  important  matters  in  a  fmall  com- 
pafs ;  and  in  a  few  clean  and  emphatical 
words  goes  through  the  principal  topics  of 
perfuafion.  He  preffes  and  conjures  Vef- 
pafian  to  difpute  the  empire  with-  Viteliius, 
by  the  duty  he  owes  his  bleeding  country  ; 
by  t.Q  love  he  has  for  his  hopeful  fons ;  by 
the  faireft  profped  of  fuccefs  that  could  be 
hoped  for,  if  he  once  vigoroufly  fet  upon 
that  glorious  bufinefs;  but,  if  he  negleifed 
the  prefent  opportunity,  by  the  difmal  ap- 
pearar.ce  of  the  worit  evils  that  could  be 
feared  :  he  encourages  him  by  the  number 
and  goodnefs  of  his  forces ;  by  the  intereft 
and  Iteadinefs  of  his  friends ;  by  the  vices 
of  his  rival,  and  bis  own  virtues.  Yet  all 
the  v.hile  this  great  man  compliments  Vef- 
'pafian,  and  pays  him  honour,  he  is  cautious 
not  in  the  Icaft  to  diminifn  his  own  glory  : 
if  he  readily  allows  him  the  firft  rank  of 
merit,  he  briikly  claims  the  fecond  to  him- 
felf.  Never  v/ere  liberty  and  complaifance 
cf  fpeech  more  happily  mixed ;  he  f  onveys 
found  exhortation  in  praife ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  fays  very  bold  and  very  obliging 
things.  In  fnort,  he  fpeaks  with  the  bra- 
very of  a  foldier,  and  the  freedom  of  a 
friend :  in  his  addrefs,  there  is  the  air  and 
the  gracefulnefs  of  an  accomplifhed  cour- 
tier ;  in  his  advice,  the  fagacity  and  cau^ 
tion  of  a  confummate  ftatefman.         Ibid. 

§  157.  The  Clajtcs  exhibit  a  beautiful  Sjjiem 
of  Morals. 
Another  great  advantage  of  ftudying  the 
Clafiics  is,  that  from  a  few  of  the  belt  of 
them  may  be  drawn  a  good  fyftera  and  beau- 
tiful collection  of  found  morals.  There  the 
precepts  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  life  are  fet 
off  in  the  light  and  gracefulnefs  of  clear  and 
moving  expreffion  ;  and  eloquence  is  meri- 

*  See  Thucyd.  Oxon.  Ed.  lib.  2.  p.  103. 
f  Tacit.  Eizevir.  Ed.   1634.     Hift.  z,  p.  581, 
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torioufly  employed  in  vindicating  and  adorn- 
ing religion.  This  makes  deep  impreffions 
on  the  minds  of  young  gentlemen,  and 
charms  them  with  the  love  of  goodnefs  fo 
engagingly  dreffed,  and  fo  beautifully  com- 
mended. The  Offices,  Cato  Major,  Tuf- 
culan  Queftions,  Sec.  of  Tully,  want  not. 
rnuch  of  Epiftetus  and  Antonine  in  mora- 
lity, and  are  much  fuperior  in  language. 
Pindar  writes  in  an  exalted  ftrain  of  piety  as 
well  as  poetry ;  he  carefully  wipes  off  the 
afperflons  that  old  fables  had  thrown  upon 
the  deities ;  and  never  fpeaks  of  things  or 
perfons  facred,  but  with  the  tendered  caa- 
tion  and  reverence.  He  praifes  virtue  and 
religion  with  a  generous  warmth ;  and 
fpeaks  of  its  eternal  rewards  with  a  pious 
affurance.  A  notable  critic  has  obferved, 
to  the  perpetual  fcandai  of  this  poet,  that 
his  chief,  if  not  only  excellency,  lies  in  his 
moral  fentences.  Indeed  Pindar  is  a  great 
mafter  of  this  excellency,  for  which  all  men 
of  fenfe  will  admire  him ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  aftonifhed  at  that  man's  honefty  who 
flights  fuch  an  excellency ;  and  that  man's 
underftanding,  who  cannot  difcover  man/ 
more  excellencies  in  him.  I  remember,  in 
one  of  his  Olympic  Odes,  in  a  noble  con- 
fidence of  his  own  genius,  and  a  juft  con- 
tempt of  his  vile  and  malicious  adverfciries, 
he  compares  himfelf  to  an  eagie,  and  them 
to  crows  :  and  indeed  he  foars  far  above  the 
reach  and  out  of  the  view  of  noify  fluttering 
cavillers.  The  famous  Greek  profeiibr, 
Duport,  has  made  an  entertaining  and  ufc- 
fulcolleftion  of  Homer's  divine  and  mora! 
fayings,  and  has  with  great  dexterity  com- 
pared them  with  parallel  paffages  out  of  the 
infpired  writers  *  :  By  whicli  it  appears, 
that  there  is  no  book  in  the  world  fo  like 
the  fiylc  of  the  Holy  Bible,  as  Homer. 
The^  noble  hiilorians  abound  with  moral  re- 
flexions upon  the  conduct  of  human  life; 
and  powerfully  inflrud  both  by  precepts  and 
examples.  They  paint  vice  and  villainy  in 
horrid  colours;  and  employ  all  their  reafon 
find  eloquence  to  pay  due  honours  to  virtue, 
and  render  undiifemblcd  goodnefs  amiable 
in  the  eye  of  mankind.  They  exprefs  a 
true  reverence  for  the  eftabliflied  religion, 
and  a  hearty  concern  for  the  profperous 
Hate  of  their  native  country.  Ibid. 

§  158.      On    Xenophon'j  Memoirs   6/ 
Socrates. 

Xenophon's  memorable    things    of  So- 
crates,   is   a  very   inftruftive  and  refined 


*  Gnomologia  Homerica,  Cantab.  j56o. 
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iyftera  of  iRorality  :  it  goes  through  all 
points  of  duty  to  God  and  man,  with  great 
cJeamefs  of  fenfe  and  found  notion,  and 
with  inexpreffible  fimplicity  and  purity  of 
language.  The  great  Socrates  there  dif- 
courfes  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  moft  proper 
to  engage  and  perfuade  all  forts  of  readers  : 
he  argues  with  the  reafon  of  a  philofopher, 
direifts  with  the  authority  of  a  lawgiver, 
and  addrefTes  with  the  familiarities  and  en- 
dearments of  a  friend. 

He  made  as  many  improvements  in  true 
inorality,  as  could  be  made  by  the  unaflifted 
flrength  of  human  reafon  ;  nay,  he  delivers 
hiir.felf  in  fome  places,  as  if  he  was  en- 
lightened by  a  ray  from  heaven.  In  one 
of  Plato's  divine  dialogues  *,  Socrates  utters 
a  furprifmg  prophecy  of  a  divine  perfon,  a 
true  friend  and  lover  of  human  nature,  who 
was  to  come  into  the  world  to  inftrud  them 
in  the  moft  acceptable  way  of  addreffing 
theii-  prayers  to  the  majefty  of  God. 

Blachruall. 

^   I^g.     0)1  the  Morality   o/"  J u VENAL. 

I  do  not  wonder  when  I  hear  that  fome 
prelates  of  the  church  have  recommended 
the  ferious  ftudy  of  Juvenal's  moral  parts  to 
tlieir  clergy.  That  manly  and  vigorous 
puthor,  fo  perfed  a  mafler  in  the  lerious 
and  fublime  way  of  fatire,  is  not  unac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  excellencies  of 
good  writing  :  but  is  efpecially  to  be  ad- 
mired and  valued  for  his  exalted  morals. 
He  diiluades  from  wickedncfs,  and  exhorts 
to  goodnefs,  with  vehemence  of  zeal  that 
can  fcarce  be  dilTembled,  and  ftrength  of 
reafon  that  cannot  eafily  be  refilled.  He 
does  not  praife  virtue,  and  condemn  vice, 
as  one  has  a  favourable,  and  the  other  a 
malignant  afpeft  upon  a  man's  fortune  in 
this  world  only  ;  but  he  eftablifhes  the  un- 
alterable diftindions  of  good  and  evil ;  and 
builds  his  doctrine  upon  the  immoveable 
foundations  of  God  and  infinite  Providence. 

His  morals  are  fuited  to  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  an  immortal  foul ;  and,  like  it, 
derive  their  original  from  heaven. 

How  found  and  ferviceable  is  that  won- 
derful notion  in  the  thirteenth  fatire  t, 
That  an  inward  inclination  to  do  an  ill 
thing  is  criminal  :  that  a  wiclced  thought 
ftains  the  mind  with  guilt,  and  expofes  the 
offender  to  the  punifhment  of  heaven, 
though  it  never  ripen  into  adion  !    A  fuit- 

*  Dialog.  St-ka.  Cantab.  i68j.  ad.  Alcibiad. 
f'  2  55- 
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able  praftice  would  effedually  crulh  the 
ferpent's  head,  and  ba,nifl\  a  long  and  black 
train  of  mifchiefs  and  miferies  out  of  the 
world.  What  a  fcene  of  horror  does  he  i 
difclofe,  when  in  the  fame  fatire  *  he  opens 
to  our  view  the  wounds  and  gafhes  of  a 
wicked  confcience !  The  guilty  reader  is  not 
only  terrified  at  dreadful  cracks  and  flafhe*. 
of  the  heavens,  but.looks  pale  and  trembles 
at  the  thunder  and  lightnmg  of  the  poet's 
awful  verfe.  The  notion  of  true  fortitude 
cannot  be  better  ftated  than  it  is  in  the 
eighth  fatire  +,  where  he  prefTmgly  exhorts 
his  reader  always  to  prefer  his  confcience 
and  principles  before  his  life ;  and  not  be 
reftrained  from  doing  his  duty,  or  be  av/ed 
into  a  compliance  with  a  villainous  pro- 
pofal,  even  by  the  prefence  and  command  of 
a  barbarous  tyrant,  or  the  neareft  profpedt 
of  death  in  all  the  circumftances  of  cruelty 
and  terror,  Muft  not  a  profeiTor  of  Chrifti- 
anity  be  alhamed  of  himfelf  for  harbouring 
uncharitable  and  bloody  refentments  in  his 
breaft,  when  he  reads  and  confiders  that  in- 
valuable paiTage  againft  revenge  in  the  above- 
mentioned  thirteenth  fatire  |?  where  he 
argues  againft  tkat  fierce  and  fatal  paffion, 
from  the  ignorance  and  littlenefs  of  that- 
mind  which  is  poflelfed  with  it ;  from  the 
honour  and  generofity  of  palling  by  and 
forgiving  injuries;  from  the  example  of 
thofe  wife  and  mild  men,  of  Chryfippus  and 
Thales,  and  efpecially  that  of  Socrates,  that 
undaunted  champion  and  martyr  of  natural 
religion ;  who  was  fo  great  a  proficient  in 
the  beft  philofophy,  that  he  was  aifured  his 
malicious  profecutors  and  murderers  could 
do  him  no  hurt ;  and  had  not  himfelf  the 
leaft  inclination  or  rifmg  wilh  to  do  them 
any;  who  difcourfed  with  that  chearful 
gravity,  and  graceful  corapofure,  a  few 
moments  before  he  was  going  to  die,  as  if 
he  had  been  going  to  take  pofleffion  of  a 
kingdom;  and  drank  off  the  poifonous 
bowl,  as  a  potion  of  Immortality.       /^;</. 

§   1 60.      T/je  heji  ClnJJks  lay  donjon  epccellpit 
Rules  for  Con'verfatiQn. 

The  beft  Clafllcs  lay  down  very  valuable 
rules  for  the  management  of  convcrfation, 
for  graceful  and  proper  addrefs  to  thofe 
perfons  with  whom  we  converfe.  They  in- 
ftrufl  their  readers  in  the  methods  of  en- 
gaging and  preferving  friends ;  and  reveal 
to  them  the '  true  fecret  of  pleafing  man- 
kind.     This    is    a    large    and    agreeabic 


*  V,  192,  &c.  210,  &c, 
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1 1  field;  but  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  a  fmall 
j  compafs. 

While  Tully,  under  the  perfon  of  Craf- 
{vs,  gives  an  account  of  the  word  hieptns^ 
or  impertinent,  he  infinuates  excellent  cau- 
tion to  prevent  a  man  from  rendering  him- 
felf  ridiculous  and  diilafteful  to  company. 
Thefe  are  his  words :  "  He  that  either 
«*  does  not  obferve  the  proper  time  of  a 
«•  thing,  or  fpeaks  too  much,  or  vain- 
*♦  glorioufly  fets  himfelf  off,  or  has  not  a 
"  regard  to  the  dignity  or  intereft  of  thofe 
"  he  converfes  with,  or,  in  a  word,  is  in 
♦♦  any  kind  indecent  or  exceffive,  is  called 
*'  impertinent."  That  is  admirable  advice 
jn  the  third  book  of  his  Offices,  for  the 
prudent  and  graceful  regulation  of  a  man's 
difcourfe  (which  has  fo  powerful  an  influence 
upon  the  misfortune  or  happinefs  of  life) 
that  we  fhouid  always  fpeak  with  that  pru- 
dence, candour,  and  undiffembied  com- 
plaifance,  that  the  perfons  we  addrefs  may 
be  perfuaded  that  we  both  love  and  reve- 
rence them. 

For  this  perfuafion,  fettled  in  their  minds^ 
will  fecure  their  friendlhip,  and  create  us 
the  pleafure  of  their  mutual  love  and  re- 
fpect.  Every  judicious  reader  of  Horace 
will  allow  the  juftnefs  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple's charafter  of  him.  That  he  was  the 
greateft  mader  of  life,  and  of  true  fenfe  in 
the  conduft  of  it.  Is  it  polfible  to  comprife 
!  better  advice  in  fewer  lines,  than  thofe  of 
bis  to  his  friend  Lollius,  which  I  fhall  give 
you  in  the  original  ? 

Arcanum  neq\ie  tu  fcrutaberis  ulllus  unquam  : 
CommijTumque  teges,  &  vino  tortus  &  \x%  : 
Nee  tua  laudabis  ftudia,  aut  ahena  reprendes  : 
Ncc,  cum  venari  volet  iile,  poemata  panges  *. 

Horace  had  an  intimate  friendfhip  and 
intereit  with  men  of  the  chief  <juality  and 
diftinflion  in  the  empire:  v/ho  then  was 
fitter  to  lay  down  rules  how  to  approach 
tftb  great,  and  gain  their  countenance  and 
patronage  ? 

This  great  man  has  a-  peculiar  talent  of 
handfomely  expreiTmg  his  gratitude  to  his 
poble  benefadors :  he  juil  puts  a  due  value 
lipon  every  favour  ;  and,  in  fhort,' manages 
that  nice  fubjeft  of  praife  with  a  manly 
grace,  and  irreproachable  decency.  How 
clean  is  that  addrefs  to  Auguftus  abfent 
from  Rome,  in  the  fifth  ode  of  the  fourth 
isook ! 

Lucem  redde  tuae,  dux  bone,  patriae  ; 

Indar  veris  enim,  vultus  ubj  tuus_ 

Aff'ullit  populo,  gratior  it  dies, 
£t  foies  melius  nitent. 


*  Hor.  Ep.  J  8.  1. 


V.  37» 


Hefe  are  no  forced  figures  or  unnatural 
rants  J  'tis  all  feafonable  and  beautiful,, 
poetical  and  literally  true.         BlackiualL 

§  161.  Dirediotis  for  reading  the  Claffics, 
Thofe  excellencies  of  the  Ancients, 
which  I  have  accounted  for,  feem  to  be 
fufHcient  to  recommend  them  to  the  efteem 
and  ftudy  of  all  lovers  of  good  and  polite 
learning  :  and  that  the  young  fcholar  majr 
fludy  them  with  fuitable  fuccefs  and  im- 
provement, a  few  direftions  may  be  proper 
to  be  obferved  ;  which  I  f.vull  lay  down'  in 
this  chapter.  'Tis  ix\  my  opinion  a  right 
method  to  begin  with  the  bell  and  molt  ap- 
proved Claffics  J  and  to  read  thofe  authors 
firft,  which  mull  often  be  read  over.  >  Be-,  . 
fides  that  the  beft  authors  are  eafieft  to  be 
underftcod,  their  noble  fenfe  and  animatedl 
exprefiion  will  make  ftrong  imprefiions  upon 
tlie  young  fcholar 's  mind,  and  train  him  up 
to  the  early  love  and  imitation  of  their  ex- 
cellencies. 

Plautus,  Catullus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, Ovid,  Juvenal,  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
cannot  be  ftudied  too  much,  or  gone  over  . 
too  often.  One  reading  may  fuffice  for 
Lucan,  Statius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Silius 
Italicus,  Claudian  ;  though  there  will  be 
frequent  occaiions  to  confult  fome  of  their 
particular  paffages.  The  famq  may  be  faid 
with  refpedl  to  the  Greek,  poets  ;  Homer, 
Pindar,  Anacreon,  Ariftophanes,  Euripides,. 
Sophocles,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  niuft 
^ever  be  entirely  laid  afide  ;  and  will  recom- 
penfe  as  many  repetitions  as  a  man's  time 
and  affairs  will  allow,  Hefiod,  Orpheus, 
Theogonis,  /Efchylus,  Lycophron,  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  Nicander,  Aratus,  Oppian, 
Quintus  Calaber,  Dionyfius,  Periegetes,> 
and  Nonnus,  will  amply  reward  the  labour  • 
of  one  careful  perufal.  Salluft,  Livy,  Ci» 
cero,  Csfar,  and  Tacitus,  deferve  to  be 
read  feverai  times;  and  read  them  as  oft  as 
you  pleafe,  they  will  always  afford  frefh 
pleafure  and  improvement.  I  cannot  but 
place  the  two  Piinies  after  thefe  illuftrious 
writers,  who  flourifhed,  indeed,  when  the 
Roman  language  was  a  little  upon  the  de- 
clenfion  ;  but  by  the  vigour  of  a  great  ge- 
nius, and  wondrous  induftry,  raifed  them* 
felves  in  a  great  meafure  above  the  difcou- 
rageraents  and  difadvantages  of  the  age 
they  lived  in.  In  quality  and  learning,  ia 
experience  of  the  world,  and  employments 
of  importance  in  the  government,  they  were 
equal  to  the  greateft  of  the  Latin  writers, 
though  excelled  by  fome  of  them  in  lan- 
guage, 

^  The 
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The  elder  Pliny's  natural  hiftor}'^  is  a 
work  learned  and  copious,  that  entertnins 
you  wi^h  all  the  variety  of  nature  itfelf, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatdi:  monuments  of 
univerfal  knowledge, -and  unv/earied  appli- 
cation, now  extant  in  the  world.  His  geo- 
graphy, and  defcription  of  herbs,  trees,  and 
animals,  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  underftand- 
ing  of  all  the  authors  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

Pliny  the  younger  is  ojie  of  the  fined 
wits  that  Italy  has  produced ;  he  is  correft 
and  elegant,  has  a  florid  and  gay  fancy, 
tempered  with  maturity  and  foundnefs  of 
judgment.  Every  thing  in  him  is  exqui- 
fitely  ftudied ;  and  yet,  in  general  fpeaking, 
every  thing  is  natural  and  eafy.  In  his  in- 
comparable oration  in  honour  of  Trajan, 
be  has  frequent  and  furprifing  turns  of  true 
wit,  without  playing  and  tinkling  upon 
founds.  He  has  exhafted  the  fabje<S;  of 
panegyric,  ufing  every  topic  and  every  de- 
iicacy  of  praife.  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Demofthenes,  are  of  the 
fame  merit  among  the  Greeks:  to  which, 
I  think,  I  may  add  Polybius,  Lucian,  and 
Plutarch.  Polybius  was  nobly  born,  a 
man  of  deep  thought,  and  perfed  mafter  of 
his  fubjcft:  he  difcovers  all  the  myileries 
of  policyj  and  prefents  to  your  view  the  in- 
nioft  fprings  of  ihofe  aftions  which  he  de- 
scribes :  his  remarks  and  maxims  have  been 
regarded,  by  the  greateft  men  both  in  civil 
and  military  affairs,  as  oracles  of  prudence  : 
Sci{vo  was  his  friend  and  admirer;  Cicero, 
Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  have  honoured  him 
with  high  commendations ;  Gonftantine  the 
Great  was  his  diligent  reader ;  and  Brutus 
abridged  him  for  his  own  conflant  ufe. 
Xucian  is  an  univcr/al  fcholar,  and  a  pro- 
digious wit :  he  is  Attic  and  neat  in  his 
ftyle,  clear  in  his  narration,  and  wonder- 
fully facetiojis  in  his  repartees :  he  fur- 
Bifnes  you  with  almoil  all  the  poetical  hif- 
tory  in  fuch  a  diverting  manner,  that  you 
will  not  eafily  forget  it;  and  fupplies  the 
rcoft  dry  and  barren  wit  with  a  rich  plenty 
of  materials.  Plutarch  is  an  author  of  deep 
fenfe,  and  vaft  learning;  though  he  does 
not  reach  his  illuftrious  predeceffors  in  the 
graces  of  his  language,  his  morals  are  found 
and  noble,  illuftrated  with  a  perpetual  va- 
riety of  beautiful  metaphors  and  compari- 
fcns,  and  enforced  with  very  remarkable 
fiories,  and  pertinent  examples  :  in  his  Lives 
there  is  a  complete  account  of  all  the  Ro- 
man and  Grecian  antiquities,  or  their  cuf- 
toms,  and  affairs  of  peace  and  war :  thofe 
writings  will  furnifh  a  capable  and  inquifi- 
tiv(    reader  with  a  curious  variety  of  cha- 


racters, with  a  very  valuable  ftore  of  wife 
remarks  and  found  politics.  The  furface  is  | 
a  little  rough,  but  under  lie  vaft  quantities 
of  precious  ore.  Blachu:all. 

§   162.     The  fubordinate  ClaJJics   not  to  be 
negle8ed. 

Every  repetition  of  thefe  authors  will 
bring  the  reader  frefh  profit  and  fatisfac- 
tion.  The  reft  of  the  ClafTics  muft  by  no 
means  be  negleded ;  but  ought  once  to  be 
carefully  read  over,  and  may  ever  after  he 
occafionally  confultcd  with  much  advantage. 
The  Grecian  ClafTics  next  in, value  to  thofe 
we  have  named,  are,  Diodorous  Siculus, 
Dionyfius  HalicarnafTenfJs,  Strabo,  -^Elian, 
Arrian's  Expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Polyaenus,  Herodian ;  the  Latin  are, 
Hirtius,  Juftin,  Quintus  Curtius,  Floras, 
Nepos,  and  Suetonius.  We  may,  with  a 
little  allowance,  admit  that  obfervation  to 
be  juft,  that  he  who  would  completely  under- 
ftand  one  Claffic,  muft  diligently  read  all. 
When  a  young  gentleman  is  entered  upon  a 
courfe  of  thefe  Itudies,  I  would  not  have 
him  to  be  difcouraged  at  the  checks  and 
difficulties  he  will  fometimes  me^t  with : 
if  upon  clofe  and  due  confideration  he  can- 
not entirely  mafter  any  palTage,  let  him 
proceed  by  conflant  and  regular  reading, 
he  will  either  find  in  that  author  he  is 
upon,  or  fome  otlier  on  the  fame  fubjcdt, 
a  parallel  place,  that  will  clear  the  doubt. 

The  Greek  authors  wonderfully  explain  | 
and  illuftrate  the  Roman.  Learning  came  1 
late  to  Rome,  and  all  the  Latin .  writers  | 
follow  the  plans  that  were  laid  out  before  ! 
them  by  the  great  mafters  of  Greece.  | 

They  every  where  imitate  the  Greeks,  , 
and  in  many  places  tranflate  them.  Com- 
pare them  together,  and  they  wiU'be  a  com-  I 
ment  to  one  another;  you  will  by  this  I 
means  be  enabled  to  pafs  a  more  certain 
judgment  upon  the  humour  and  idiom  0|£ 
both  languages ;  and  both  the  pleafure  and 
advaniaee  of  your  reading  will  be  double. 

Ibid. 

§   163.     The  Greek  and  Latin  Writers  to  be 

compared. 

By  a  careful  comparifon  of  the  Greel;! 
and  Latin  writers,  you  will  fee  how  judici-  i 
oufly  the  latter  imitated  the  former ;  and  j 
will  yourfelf  be  qualified,  with  greater  plea- j 
fure  and  fuccefs,  to  read  and  imitate  both.  | 
By  obferving  what  advantages  Virgil  hasi 
made  of  Homer  in  his  ^neid,  and  of  Theo- ; 
critus  in  his  Paftorals  ;  how  cleanly  Horace  j 
has  applied  feveral  places  out  of  Anacrcoa  | 

aad  I 
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"  For  I  think  that  God  hath  fet  forth  ua 
"  the  apoftles  lall,  as  it  were  appointed  to 
**  death  :  for  we  are  made  a  fpeclacle  unto 
"  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men  +  ;'* 
is  all  exprefied  in  agoniftical  terms,  and 
cannot  be  underllood,  without  taking  the 
allufion  that  it  manifeilly  bears  to  the  Ro- 


I 

and  other  lyrics,  to  his  own  purpofe ;  you 

('will  learn  to  colled  precious  ftores  out  of 

jthe  Ancients;  to  transfufe  their  fpirits  into 

lyOLir  language  with  as  little  lofs  as  poffible  ; 

!and  to  borrow  with  (o  much  modefty  and 

idifcretion,   as   to   make  their  riches   your 

own,  without  the  fcandal  of  unfair  dealing. 

It  will  be  convenient  and  pleafant  to  com-  man  Gladiators,  which  came  laft  upon  the 

[pare  autkors  together,  that  were  country-  llage  at  noon,  and  were  marked  out  for  cer- 

|men    and    fellow-citizens;    as    Euripides,  tain  flaughter  and  deftrudion  ;  being  naked, 

'Thucydides,    and    Xenophon  :    that   were  with  a  fword  in  one  hand,  and  tearing  one 

contemporaries;  as   Theocritus  and  Calli-  another  in  pieces  with  the  other ,  whereas, 

machus :  that  writ  in  the  fame  dialed ;  as  thofe  who   fought  the  wild  beails  in   the 

Anacreon   and  Herodotus,   in  the  Ionic  ;  morning  were  allowed  weapons  olfenfive  and 

Theocritr,s,  Pindar,  and  Callimachus,   up-  defenfive.  and   had  a  chance  to   come  off 

on  Ceres  and  the  Bath  of  Pallas,   in  the  with  life.     The  moft  ancient  way  of  giving 

Doric  :  that  writ  upon  the  fame  fubjed ;  as  fentence  among   the  Greeks,   and  particu- 

Apollonius,   Valerius   Flaccus,  and  Thee-  lariy  among  the  Athenians,  was  by  black 

critus,  on  the  combat  of  Pollux  and  Amy-  and   white   pebbles,   called   -^^ot.     Thofe 

cus,  and  the  death  of  Hylas.     Sallull's  po-  judges  who  put  the  black  ones  into  an  urn, 

lite  and  curious  hiftory  of  Cataline's  con-  palled  fentence  of  condemnation  upon  the 

fpiracy,  and  Tully's  four  glorious  orations  perfon  tried  ;    and  thofe  who  put   in   the 

upon  the  fame  fubjed,  are  the  brigbteftcoiji-  white,    acquitted   and   faved.     Hence    we 

mentaries  upon  each  other.     The  hiftorian  may  learn  the  fignificancy  and  beauty  of  our 

and  the  orator  fcarce  difagree  in  one  parti-  Saviour's  words  in  St.  John,  "  to  him  that 

cular;   and  Salluft  has  left  behind  him  an  *'  overcometh  I  will  give  a  white  ftone+." 

everlafting  monument  of  his  candour  and  I,  who  am   the  only  judge  of  the  whole 

impartiality,  by   owning  and  commending  world,  will  pafs  the  fentence  of  abfolution 

the  conlul's  vigilance,  and  meritorious  fer-  upon  my  faithful  fervants,  and  the  cham- 

vices;  though  thefe  two  great  men  had  the  pions  of  my  crofs;  and  crown  them  with 

the  ineilimable  rewards  of  immortality  and 


misfortune  to  be  violent  enemies.  He  that 
praifes  and  honours  an  adverfary,  fliews  his 
own  gcncrofity  and  juftice,  by  proclaiming 
his  adverfary 's  eminent  merits. 

By  comparing  authors  after  this  method, 
%vhat  feems  difficult  in  one  will  be  eafy  in 


glory.  There  are  innumerable  places,  both 
in  the  Sacred  CiaiTics  and  the  otl  ers,  which 
are  not  to  be  underllood  without  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  antiquities.  I  call  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teliament  the  Sacred 


another;  what  one  exprelTes  Ihort,  another  Clalhcs;  and  fhall,  in  a  proper  place,  en- 
will  enlarge  upon;  and  if  fome  of  them  deavour  fully  to  prove,  that  they  defervc 
do  not  furnifh  us  with  all  the  variety  of  the  the  higheft  chamder  for  the  purity  of  their 
dialed  and  idioms  of  the  language,  the  reft  language,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of  their 
will  fupply  thofe  defeds.  It  will  likewife  fenfe,  againft  the  ignorance  of  fome,  and 
be  neccflary  fcr  the  young  fcholar  diligently  the  infoleijce  of  others,  who  have  fallea 
to  remark  and  commit  to  memory  the  reli-  very  rudely  upon  them  with  refped  to  their 
gious  and  civil  cuftoms  of  the  Ancients:  ftyie.  Every  fcholar,  and  every  Chriftian, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  will  make  is  obliged,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities,  to 
him  capable  to  difcern  and  relifli  the  pro-  defend  thofe  venerable  authors  againll  all 
pritty  of  an  author's  words,  and  the  ele-  exceptions,  that  m.ay  in  any  refped  tend  to 
gance  and  graces  of  his  allufions.  When  diminifh  their  value.  I  cannot  but  be  of 
St.  Paul  fpeaks  of  his  fpeedy  approaching  the  opinion  of  thofe  gentlemen,  who  think 
martyrdom,  he  ufes  this  expreffion,  'Eyu  there  is  propriety  in  the  expreffion,  as  well 
•ya^  ?jor  a'rriioofi.on  '  ;  which  is  an  alliifion  to  as  fublimity  in  the  fentiments  of  the  New 
that  uni\erral  cuitom  of  the  world,  of  Teflament;  and  efteem  that  man  as  bad  a 
pouring  wine  or  oil  on  the  head  of  the  critic,  who  undervalues  its  language,  as  he 
vidim    immediately   before  it    was    flain.  is  a  Chriftian,  who  denies  its  dodrines. 

The  apoftk's  tmphatical  word  fignifics Black'wall, 

wine  is  juit  now  pouring  on  my  head,   I  .      ^        ^      i    o     ,  7     -kt      rr-  n 

am  juft  going  to  be  facrificed  to  Pagan  rage  §    '  ^i-     <^^  ^^''  ^^''-^J  "f  ^^'  ^^"^^  T^fiament. 

and  fuperfliuon.     That  paffage  of  St.  Paul,        The  claffic  fcholar  muft  by  no  means  b€ 


*  a  Tim.  iv.  \i. 


*  I  Cor.  iv.  9. 
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the  univerfe  regard  them  with  facred  at-1 


fure,  and  improvement,  as  to  negleft  the  tention,  and  contemplate  them  with  won- 
ftudy  of  the  NewTeftament,  but  muft  be  der  and  tranfportmg  dehght.^  Thefe  ftd- 
perpetually  converfant  in  thofe  ineftimable  dies,  with  a  fuitable  chnftian  praclice 
writings,  which  have  all  the  treafures  of  (which  they  fo  loudly  call  for,  and  fo  pa- 
divine  wifdom,  and  the  words  of  eternal  thetically  prefs)  will  raife  you  above  all 
life  in  them.  The  beft  way  will  be  to  vexatious  fears,  and  deluding  hopes;  and 
make  them  the  firft  and  lall  of  all  your  keep  you  from  putting  an  undue  value 
ftudies,  to  open  and  clofe  the  day  with  that  upon  either  the  eloquence  or  enjoyments 
facred  book,  wherein  you  have  a  faithful  ot  this  world.  Blackivall. 


and  moft  entertaining  hiftory  of  that  blef- 
fed  and  miraculous  work  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  ;  and  fure  direAions  how 


1 65.     The  old  Critics  to  he  jludied. 
That  we  may  ftill  qualify  ourfelves  the 


to  qualify  and  entitle  yourfelf  for  the  great    better  to  read  and  relifh  the  Claffics,  w« 


falvation  purchafed  by  Jefus. 


muft   ferioufly   ftudy    the   old   Greek   an4 


This  exercife  will  compofe  your  thoughts  Latin   critics.      Of  the  firft  are  Ariftotlc, 

into  the  fweeteft  ferenity  and  cheerfulnefs  ;  Dionyfius  Longinus,  and  Dionyfius  of  Ha- 

and  happily  confecrate   all  your  time  and  licarnafTus :  of  the  latter  are  Tully,  Horace, 

ftudies  to  God.     After  you  have  read  the  and  Quinftilian.     Thefe  are  excellent  a'u- 

Greek  Teftament  once  over  with  care  and  thors,    which    lead    their    readers   to    the : 

deliberation,  I  humbly  recommend  to  your  fountain-head  of  true  fenfe  and  fublimity ; 

"'     thefe  fol-  ■      '    ■'         ^^-  "-'^  '-'"  ■''"•"        ■    • 


teach  them  the  firft  and  infallible  princi- 
ples of  convincing  and  moving  eloquence ; 
and  reveal  all  the  myftery  and  delicacy  of 
good  writing.  While  they  judicioufly  dif^ 
cover  the  excellencies  of  other  , authors, 
they  fuccefsfuUy  (hew  their  own  ;  and  are 

— 2  Cor.  4.    glorious  examples   of   that    fublime    they. 

Philipp.  1 .  2.  praife.  They  take  off  the  general  diftafte- 
fulneft  of  precepts;    and   rules,   by  their 

Tim.  1.  16. z  Tim.  2.  3. ^Phile-    dextrous  management,  hare  beauty  as  well 

Heb.   I.  4.  6.  11   12. 1  St.    as  ufefulnefs.     They  were,  what  every  true 

critic  muft  be,  perfons  of  great  reading 
and  happy  memory,  of  a  piercing  faga- 
city  and  elegant  tafte.     They  praife  with-v 


frequent  and  attentive  perufal 
lowing  chapters  : 

St.  Matthew  5.  6.  7.  25.  26.  27.  28. 

St.  Mark  I.  13. St.  Luke  2.  g.  15.  16. 

23.  24. St.  John  I.  II.  14.  15.  16.  17. 

19.  20. Afts  26.  27, Romans  2.  8. 

12. 1  Cor.  3.  9.  13.  15 

6.  I !. Ephef.  4.  5.  6. — 

3. CoM;  I.  3. 1  Their.  2.  5 


Peter  ail. 2  St.  Peter  all. St.  Jude. 

1  St.  John  I.  3. Revel,  i.  18.  19. 

20. 


In  this  colleftion  you  will  find  the  Book    out  flattery  or  partial  favour  ;  and  cenfurc. 
of  God,   written   by  the  evangelifts,  and    without  pride  or  emy.     Vv^'e  fhall  ftill  have. 


apoftles,    comprifed    in   a 


moft 


Irable    a  completer  notion  of  the  perfeftions  and, 


and  comprehenfive  epitome'.     A  true  critic    beauties  of  the  ancients 
will  difcover  numerous  inftances  of  every    choiceft  authors  in   our 


it  we  read   the, 
own  tongue,   and. 


ftyle  in  perfection ;  every  grace  and  orna-  fome  of  the  beft  writers  of  our  neighbour 

m'ent  of  fpeech  more  chafte  and  beautiful,  nations,  who  always  have  the  Ancients  in. 

than  the  moft  admired  and  Ihining  paffages  view,  and  write  with  their  fpirit  and  judg- 

of  the  fecular  writers.  ment.     We  have  a  glorious  fet  of  poets,  of 

In   particular,    the  defcription  of  God,  whom  I  ftiall  only  mention  a  few,  which 

and  the  future  ftate  of  heavenly  glory,  in  are  the  chief;    Spenfcr,   Shnkefpear,   Mil- 

St,  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  St.  James  and  St.  ton.   Waller,   Denham,   Cowley,    Dryden, 

John,  as  far  tranfcend  the  defcriptions  of  Prior,  Addifon,  Pope;    who   are  infpired 

Jupiter  and  Olympus,   which  Homer,  and  with  the  true   fpirit  of  their  predeccflbrs, 

Pindar,  and  Virgil,  give  us,  as  the  thunder  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  by  whofe  im-. 

and  lightning  of  tlie  heavens  do  the  rattling  mortal  works  the  reputation  of  the  EngliQi' 

and  flaft^es  ol"  a  Salmoneus :  or  the  eternal  poetry  is  raifed  much_above  that  of  any 

Jehovah  is  fuperior  to  the  Pagan  deities.  "  ' 

In  all  the  New  Teftament,  efpecially  thefe 


language  in  Europe.  Then  we  have  profe 
Titers  of  all  profeffions  and  degrees,  and 
feleCt  paflages,  God  delivers  to  mankind  upon  a  great  variety  of  fubjects,  true  ad- 
laws  of  mercy,  myfteries  of  wifdom,  and-  mirers  and  great  mailers  of  the  oldClaiTics- 
rules  of  happinefs  which  fools  and  mad-  and  Critics ;  who  obferve  their  rules,  and^ 
men  ftupidly  neglect,  or  impioufly  fcorn  ;  write  after  their  models.  \Yc  have  Ra- 
♦v'hile  all  the   beft  and  brighteft  beings  in    leigh,  Clarendoa,  Temple,  Taylor,  Tillot- 

foa. 
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167.     The   Rife  and  Progrefs   of  Fhila/n' 
phical  Criticijm. 


fon.  Sharp,  Sprat,  South — with  a  great 
many  others,  both  dead  and  living,  that  I 
have  not  time  to  name,  though  I  elteem 
them  not  inferior  to  the  illuftrious  few  I 
have  mentioned ;  who  are  in  high  efteem 
with  all  readers  of  tafte  and  dillindion, 
and  will  be  long  quoted  as  bright  exam- 
ples of  good  fenfe  and  fine  writing.  Ho- 
race and  Ariftotle  will  be  read  with  greater 
i  delight  and  improvement,  if  we  join  with 
them  the  Duke  of  Bu-ckinghaiu's  EfTay 
on  Poetry,  Rofcommon's  Tranflation  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Effay  on 
TranHated  Verfe,  iMr  Pope's  Effay  on 
Criticifm,  and  Difcourfes  before  Homer, 
Dryden's  Critical  Prefaces  and  Difcourfes, 
all  the  Spectators  that  treat  upon  Claffical 
Learning,  particularly  the  jullly  admired 
and  celebrated^  critique  upon  Milton's  Pa- 
radife  Loft,  Dacier  upon  Ariftotle's  Poe- 
tics, Boffu  on  Epic  Poetry,  Boileau's  Art 
of  Poetry,  and  Reflections  on  Longinus, 
Dr.  Felton's  Differtation  on  the  Claiiics, 
and  Mr.  Trapp's  Poetical  Preledlions. 
Thefe  gentlemen  make  a  true  judgment 
and  ufe  of  the  Ancients  :  they  efteem  it  a 
reputation  to  own  they  admire  them,  and 
borrow  from  them ;  and  make  a  grateful 
return,  by  doing  honour  to  their  memories, 
and  defending  them  againft  the  attacks  of 
fome  over-forward  wits,  who  furioufly  envy 
their  fame,  and  infinitely  fall  lliort  of  their 
merit.  Blacktvall. 

^  166.     The  hefi  Anthois  to  be  read  fe'veral 
Times  over, 

I  cannot  but  here  repeat  what  I  faid  be- 
fore, of  the  advantage  of  reading  the  beft 
authors  feveral  times  over.  There  muft 
needs  be  plcafure  and  improvement  in  a 
repetition  of  fuch  writers  as  have  frefh  beau- 
ties in  every  feftion,  and  new  wonders 
arifing  in  every  new  page. 

One  fuperficial  reading  exhaufts  the 
fmall  ftores  of  a  fuperficial  writer,  but  the 
genuine  Ancients,  and  thofe  who  write 
with  their  fpirit,  and  after  their  pattern, 
are  deep  and  full.  An  ill-written  loofe 
book  is  like  a  formal  common-place  fop, 
who  has  a  fet  of  phrafes  and  ftories,  which 
in  a  converfation  or  two  are  all  run  Over ; 
the  man  quickly  impoverilhes  himfelf,  and 
in  a  few  hours  becomes  perfectly  dry  and 
infipid.  But  the  old  Claifics,  and  their 
genuine  followers  among  the  moderns,  are 
like  a  rich  natural  genius,  who  has  an  un- 
failing fupply  of  good  fcnfe  on  all  occa- 
fions ;  and  gratifies  his  company  with  a 
perpetual  and  charming  variety,         Ihid, 


Ancient  Greece,  in  its  happy  days,  wai 
the  feat  of  liberty,  of  Sciences,  and  of 
Arts.  In  this  fair  region,  fertile  of  wit, 
the  Epic  writers  came  firft ;  then  the  Ly- 
ric ;  then  the  Tragic ;  and  lailly  the  Hif- 
torians,  the  Comic  Writers,  and  the  Ora- 
tors, each  in  their  turns  delighting  whole 
multitudes,  and  commanding  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  all.  Now,  when  wife 
and  thinking  men,  the  fubtil  inveftigators 
of  principles  and  caufes,  obferved  the 
wonderful  efFed  of  thefe  works  upon  the 
human  mind,  they  were  prompted  to  en- 
quire whence  this  (hould  proceed ;  for  that 
it  fhould  happen  merely  from  chance,  tliey 
could  not  well  believe. 

Here  therefore  we  have  The  rife  and  ori- 
gin of  Criticifm,  which  in  its  beginning 
was  "  a  deep  and  phiiofophical  fearch  into 
"  the  primary  laws  and  elements  of  good 
"  writing,  as  far  as  they  could  be  coUeded 
"  from  the  moff  approved  performances." 

In  this  contemplation  of  authors,  th<; 
firll:  critics  not  only  attended  to  the  powers 
and  different  fpecies  of  words;  the  force 
of  numerous  compofition,  whether  in  profe 
or  verfe ;  the  aptitudes  of  its  various  kinds 
to  different  fubjefts ;  but  they  farther  con- 
fidered  that,  which  is  the  bafis  of  all,  that 
is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  the  meaning  of 
the  fenfe.  This  led  them  at  once  into  the 
moft  curious  of  fubjeits ;  the  nature  of 
man  in  general;  the  different  charafters 
of  men,  as  they  differ  in  rank  or  age; 
their  reafon  and  their  pafiions;  how  the 
one  was  to  be  perfuaded,  the  others  to  be 
raifed  or  calmed  ;  the  places  or  repofitories 
to  which  we  may  recur,  when  we  want 
proper  matter  for  any  of  thefe  purpofes. 
Befides  all  this,  they  ftudied  fentiments 
and  manners ;  what  conftitutcs  a  work, 
one ;  what,  a  whole  and  parts ;  what,  the 
effence  of  probable,  and  even  of  natural 
fiftion,  as  contributing  to  conllirute  a  juft 
dramatic  fable,  Harris, 

§  16%.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theo- 
PHRASTUS,  a7id  other  Greek  Authors 
of  Phiiofophical  Criticifm, 

Much  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Plato.  But  Arilfotle,  his 
difciple,  who  may  be  called  the  fyftema- 
tizer  of  his  mailer's  doftrines,  has,  in  his 
two  treatifes  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  with 
fuch  wonderful  penetration  developed  every 
part  of  the  fubjeft,  that  he  may  be  juftly 

cajied 
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called  the  Father  of  Criticifm,  both  from 
the  age  when  he  lived,  and  from  his  truly 
tranfcendent  genius.  The  criticifm  which 
this  capital  writer  taught,  has  fo  intimate  a 
correfpondence  and  alliance  with  philofo- 
phy,  rhat  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name, 
than  that  of  Philofophical  Criticifm. 

To  Ariftotle  fuccceded  his  difciple  Tlieo- 
phraftus,  who  followed  his  matter's  exam- 
ple in  the  ftudy  of  criticifm,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  pre- 
ferved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  But  all  the 
critical  works  of  Theophraftus,  as  well  as 
of  many  others,  are  now  lolf .  The  prin- 
cipal authors  of  the  kind  now  remaining  in 
Greek,  arc  Demetrius  of  Phalera,  Dionyfius 
of  Halicarnaffus,  Dionyfms  Longinus,  to- 
gether with  Hermogenes,  Aphthonius,  and 
a  few  others. 

Of  thefe  the  %noft  mafterly  feems  to  be 
jPemetrius,  who  was  the  earlieft,  and  who 
appears  to  follow  the  precepts,  and  even 
the  text  of  Ariftotle,  with  far  greater  at- 
tention than  any  of-  the  reft.  His  exam- 
ples, it  muft  be  confeffed,  are  fometimes 
obfcure,  but  this  we  rather  impute  to  the 
deftruftive  hand  of  time,  which  has  pre- 
Tented  us  from  feeing  many  of  the  original 
authors. 

Dionyfms  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  next  in 
order,  may  be  faid  to  have  written  with 
judgment  upon  the  force  of  numerous 
compofuion,  not  to  mention  other  trafts  on 
the  fubjedl  of  oratory,  and  thofe  alfo  cri- 
tical as  well  as  hiftorical.  Longinus,  who 
was  in  time  far  later  than  thefe,  feems 
principally  to  have  had  in  view  the  paffions 
and  the  imagination,  in  the  treating  of 
which  he  has  acquired  a.  juft  applaufe,  and 
expreffed  himfelf  with  a  dignity  fuitable  to 
the  fubjed.  The  relt  of  the  Greek  critics, 
though  they  have  faid  many  ufeful  things, 
have  yet  fo  minutely  multiplied  the  rules 
of  art,  and  fo  much  confined  themfelves  to 
the  oratory  of  the  tribunal,  that  they  ap- 
pear of  no  great  fervice,  as  to  good  writing 
in  general.  Harris. 

^  169.  Philofophical  Critics  among  the 
Romans. 

Among  the  Romans  the  firfl  critic  of 
note  was  Cicero;  who,  though  far  below 
Ariftotle  in  depth  of  philofophy,  may  be 
faid,  like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all  his 
countrymen.  As  his  celebrated  treatife 
concerning  the  Orator  is  written  in  dia- 
logue, where  the  (peakers  introduced  are 
the  greateft  men  of  his  nation,  we  have 
incidentally  an  elegant  example  of  thofe 


manners,  and  .that  politenefs,  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  leading  charafters  during  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  There  we  may 
fee  the  behaviour  of  free  and  accompliftied 
men,  before  a  bafer  addrefs  had  fet  that 
ftandard,  which  has  been  too  often  taken 
for  good  breeding  ever  fmce. 

Next  to  Cicero  came  Horace ;  who 
often,  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  afts 
the  critic  and  fcholar,  but  whofe  Art  of  I 
Poetry,  is  a  ftandard  of  its  kind ;  and  too 
well  known  to  need  any  encomium.  After  I 
Horace  arofe  Quinftilian,  Cicero's  admirer  ; 
and  follower,  who  appears,  by  his  works, 
not  only  learned  and  ingenious,  but,  what 
is  ftill  more,  an  honeft  and  a  worthy  man. 
He  likewife  dwells  too  much  upon  the 
oratory  of  the  tribunal,  a  faft  no  way  fur- 
prizing,  when  we  confider  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  ;  an  age  when  tyrannic  go- 
vernment being  the  fafhion  of  the  times, 
that  nobler  fpecies  of  eloquence,  I  mean  the 
popular  and  deliberative,  was,  with  all 
things  truly  liberal,  degenerated  and  funk. 
The  later  Latin  rhetoricians  there  is  no 
need  to  mention,  as  they  little  help  to  il- 
luftrate  the  fubjeft  in  hand.  I  would  only 
repeat,  that  the  fpecies  of  criticifm  here 
mentioned,  as  far  at  leaft  as  handled  by 
the  more  able  matters,  in  that  which  wc 
have  denominated  Criticifm  Philofophical. 

Ibid. 

§  170.  Concerning  the  Progre/s  of  CritU 
cifm  in  its  fecond  Species,  the  Hiftorical-— 
Greek  and  Roman  Critics,  by  ivhom 
this  Species  of  Criticifm  ivas  culti'-vated.    ■>■. 

As  to  the  Criticifm  already  treated,  wc 
find  it  not  confined  to  any  one  particular 
author,  but  containing  general  rules  of  art, 
either  for  judging  or  writing,  confirmed- 
by  the  example  not  of  one  author,  but  of 
many.  But  we  know  from  experience,  that 
in  procefs  of  time,  languages,  cuftoms, 
manners,  laws,  governments,  and  religions, 
infenfibly  change.  The  Macedonian  ty- 
ranny, after  the  fatal  battle  of  Chsronea, 
wrought  much  of  this  kind  in  Greece  :  and 
the  Roman  tyranny,  after  the  fatal  battles 
of  Pharfalia  and  Philippi,  carried  it  through- 
out the  known  v/orld.  Hence  therefore,  of 
things  obfolete  the  names  became  obfolete 
alfo ;  and  authors,  wdio  in  their  own  age 
were  intelligible  and  eafy,  in  after  days 
grew  difficult  and  obfcure.  Here  then  wa 
behold  the  rife  of  a  fecond  race  of  critics, 
the  tribe  of  fcholiafts,  commentators,  and 
explainers. 

Thefe  naturally  attached  themfelves  to 
particular 
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particular  authors.  Arlftarchus,  Didymus, 
Euftathius,  and  many  others  beftowed  their 
jlabours  upon  Homer ;  Proclus  and  Tzetzes, 
iupon  Hefiod  ;  the  fame  Proclus  and  Olym- 
Ipiodorus  upon  Plato ;  Simplicius,  Ammo- 
jnius,  and  Philoponus,  upon  Ariftotle ;  Ul- 
pian  upon  Demofthenes  ;  Macrobius  and 
Afconius  upon  Cicero ;  Calliergus  upon 
Theocritus ;  Donatus  upon  Terence ;  Ser- 
vius  upon  Virgil;  Aero  and  Porphyrio 
upon  Horace  ;  and  fo  with  refped  to  others, 
as  well  philofophers  as  poets  and  orators. 
To  thefe  fcholiafts  may  be  added  the  feveral 
compofers  of  Lexicons ;  fuch  as  Hefychyus, 
Philoxenus,  Suidas,  &c.  alfo  the  writers 
upon  Grammar,  fuch  as  ApoUonius,  Prif- 
jcian,  Sofipater,  Charifius,  &c.  Now  all 
ithefe  pains-taking  men  confidered  together, 
may  be  faid  to  have  completed  another  fpe- 
jcies  of  criticifm,  a  fpecies  which,  in  diftinc- 
tion  to  the  former,  we  call  Criticifm  Hif- 
itorical. 

And  thus  things  continued,  though  in  a 
deciining  way,  till,  after  many  a  fevere 
and  unfuccefsful  plunge,  the  Roman  em- 
pire funk  through  the  weft  of  Europe. 
Latin  then  foon  loft  its  purity;  Greek  they 
hardly  knew;  Claffics,  and  their  Scholiafts, 
were  no  longer  ftudied  ;  and  an  age  fucceed- 
jed  of  legends  and  crufades.  Harris. 

§  171.  Moder?2s  eminent  in  the  tivo  Specie^ 
of  Criticifm  before  mentioned,  the  Philofo- 
phical  and  the  Hijiorical — the  laji  Sort  of 
Critics  more  numerous — thofe,  mentioned  in 
this  Seffion,  confined  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages. 

At  length,  after  a  long  and  barbarous 
period,  when  the  fhades  of  monkery  began 
to  retire,  and  the  light  of  humanity  once 
again  to  dawn,  the  arts  alfo  of  criticifm 
infenfibly  revived.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  the 
1  authors  of  the  philofophical  fort  (I  mean 
[that  which  refpetls  the  caufes  and  prin- 
i  ciples  of  good  writing  in  general)  were 
not  m.any  in  number.  However  of  this 
rank,  among  the  Italians,  were  Vida,  and 
j  the  elder  Scaliger ;  among  the  French  were 
jRapin,  Bouhours,  Boileau,  together  with 
I  Bolfa,  the  moft  methodic  and  accurate  of 
i  them  all.  In  our  own  country,  our  nobility 
I  may  be  faid  to  have  diftlnguifhed  th'em- 
j  felves ;  Lord  Rofcommon,  in  his  Effay  upon 
j  tranflated  Verfe  ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
j  in  his  Eflay  on  poetry ;  and  Lord  Shaftef- 
|bury,  in  his  treatife  called  Advice  to 'an 
I  Author  :  to  v/hom  may  be  added,  our  late 
[late  admired  genius.  Pope,  in  his  truly 
\  elegant  poem,  the  Eflay  upon  Criticifm. 


The  Difcourfes  of  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds 
upon  painting  have,  after  a  philofophical 
manner,  inveftigated  the  principles  of  an 
art,  which  no  one  in  pradice  has  better 
verified  than  himfelf. 

We  have  mentioned  thefe  difcourfes,  not 
only  from  their  merit,  but  as  they  inci- 
dentally teach  us,  that  to  write  well  upon 
a  liberal  art,  we  muft  write  phil'ofophically 
— that  all  the  liberal  arts  in  their  princi- 
ples are  congenial — and  that  thefe  princi- 
ples, when  traced  to  their  com.mon  fource, 
are  found  all  to  terminate  in  the  firft  phi- 
lofophy. 

But  to  purfue  our  fubjeft — However 
fmall  among  moderns  may  be  the  number 
of  thefe  philofophical  Critics,  the  writers 
of  hiftorical  or  explanatory  criticifm  have 
been  in  a  manner  irinumerable.  To  name, 
out  of  raanv,  only  a  few — of  Italy  were 
Beroaldus,  Ficinus,  Viftorius,  and  Rober- 
tellus;  of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Germany 
were  Erafmus,  Sylburgius,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Fabricius ;  of  France  were  Larabin,  Du 
Vail,  Harduin,  Capperonerius ;  of  Eng- 
land were  Stanley  editor  of  ^fchylus, 
Gataker,  Davies,  Clarke  (editor  of  Homer) 
together  with  multitudes  more  from  every 
region  and  quarter. 

Thick  as   autumnal   leaves   that  ftrow  the 

brooks 
In  Vallombrofa. 

But  I  fear  I  have  given  a  ftrange  cata- 
logue, where  we  feek  in  vain  for  fuch  ii- 
luilrious  perfonages,  as  Sefoftris,  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Csefar,  Attila,  Tortila,  Ta- 
merlane, &c.  The  heroes  of  this  work  (if  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  calling  them  fo)  have 
only  aimed  in  retirement  to  prefent  us  with 
knowledge.  Knowledge  only  was  their  ob- 
jed,  not  havock  nor  devaftation.  Ibid. 

§172.  Compilers  of  Lexicons  and  Di£lio?iaries  ^ 
and  Authors  upon  Grammar. 
After  Commentators  and  Editors,  we 
muft  not  forget  the  compilers  of  Lexicons 
and  Diftionaries,  fuch  as  Charles  and 
Henry  Stevens,  Favorinus,  Conftantine, 
Budsus,  Cooper,  Faber,  Voffius,  and 
others.  To  thefe  alfo  we  may  add  the 
authors  upon  Grammar;  in  which  fub- 
jedl  the  learned  Greeks,  when  they  quitted 
the  Eaft,  led  the  way,  Mofchopulus,  Chry- 
foloras,  Lafcaris,  Theodore  Gaza ;  then 
in  Italy,  Laurentius  Valla;  in  England, 
Grocin  and  Linacer ;  in  Spain,  Sandtius ; 
in  the  Low  Countries,  Voffius ;  in  France, 
Csfar  Scaliger  by  his  refidence,  though 
by  biith  an  Italian,  together  v/ith  tbcfe 
B  b  able 
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all.  And  I  will  be  bold  to  affert,  if  thai 
fhould  ever  happen,  we  Ihall  fpeedily  return: 
into  thofe  days  of  darknefs,  out  of  which 
we  happil)^  emerged  upon  the  revival  of  atti 
cient  literature.  Harris. 


*'  fquintedr" — "  Squint,  Sir!"  replied  the 
doftor,  '*  I  wilh  every  lady  in  the  room 
"  fquihted ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  Europe 
*'  can  cure  fquihting  but  myfelf." 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjeft — well  in- 
deed would  it  be  for  the  caufe  of  letters, 
were  this  bold  conjedural  fpirit  confined  to 
works  of  fecond  rate,  where,  let  it  change, 
expunge,  or  add,  as  happens,  it  may  be  to- 
lerabl}'  fiire  to  leave  matters,  as  theyjwere  ; 
or  if  not  much  better,  at  leaft  not  much 
worfe ;    But  when   the  divine  geniufes  of 

higher  rank,  whom  we  not  only  applaud,  ble.  Men  feemed  to  have  thought,  thai 
but  in  a  manner  revere,  when  thefe  come  to  the  higher  they  feared  the  more  important 
be  attempted  by  petulant  corredors,  and  to  they  fhould  appear ;  and  that  the  commor 
be  made  the  fubjeft  of  their  wanton  ca-  life,  which  they  then  lived,  was  a  thing  toe 
price,  how  can  we  but  exclaim,  with  a  kind  contemptible  to  merit  imitation, 
of  religious  abhorrence.  Hence  it  followed,  that  it  was  not  til 


§   177.     The  Epic  Writers  came  firji. 

It  appears,  that  not  only,  in  Greece,  bill 
in  other  countries  more  barbarous,  the  firfl 
writings  were  in  metre,  and  of  an  epic  caftl 
recording  wars,  battles,  heroes,  ghofts ;  th« 
m.arvellous  always,  and  often  the  incredi' 


—  —  procul!  O!  procul  efte  profani 


th 


IS  common 


life  was  rendered  refpedablti 


by  more  refined  and  polifhed  manners,  thai 
Thefe  fentiments  may  be  applied  even  to    m.en  thought  it  might  be  copied,  fo  as  to 
the  celebrated  Bentley.     It  would  have  be-    gain  them  applaufe. 

Even  in  Greece  itfelf,  tragedy  had  at- 
tained its  maturity  many  years  before  co-j 
medy,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  the 
age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with  that 
Philemon  and  Menander. 

For  ourfelves,  we  fhall  find  moft  of  oui 
firit  poets  prone  to  a  turgid  bombaft,  an4 


come  that  able  writer,  though  in  literature 
and  natural  abilities  among  the  firft  of  his 
age,  had  he  been  more  temperate  in  his  cri- 
ticifm  upon  the  Paradife  Loft  ;  had  he  not 
fo  repeatedly  and  injurioufly  offered  vio- 
lence to  its  author,  from  an  afFefted  fupe- 
riority,  to  which  he  had  no  pretence.     But 


the  rage  of  conjecture  feems  to  have  feized  mofl  of  our  firft  profaiic  writers  to  a  pedantic 
him,  as  that  of  jealoufy  did  Medea  :  a  rage  ftifFnefs  ;  which  rude  ftyles  gradually  irri-i 
which  fhe  confeft  herfelf  unable  to  refill,  proved,  but  reached  not  a  claffical  purity 
although  fhe  knew  the  mifchiefs  it  would  .fooner  than  Tillotfon,  Dry  den,  Addifon, 
prompt  her  to  perpetrate.  '  Shafteibury,  Prior,  Pope,  At'terbury,  &c.&c. 

And  now  to  obviate  an  unmerited  cen-  '        Ibid. 

fure,  (as  if  I  were  an  enemy  to  the  thing, 
from  being  an  enemy  to  its  abufe)  I  would 
have  it  remembered,  it  is  not  either  with 
criticifm  or  critics  that  I  prefume  to  find 


§  178 


,     Nothing   excellent   in    literary    Per- 
formances happens  from  Chance. 

As  to  what  is  afl"erted  foon  after  upon  the 
fault.  The  art,  and  its  profeffors,  while  efficacy  of  caufes  in  works  of  ingenuity  and 
they  praftife  it  with  temper,  I  truly  ho-  art,  we  think  in  general,  that  the  elFefl 
nour;  and  think,  that  were  it  not  for  their  muft  always  be  proportioned  to  its  cauf^, 
acute  and  learned  labours  we  fhould  be  It  is  hard  for  him,  who  reafons  attentively; 
in  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  age  of  to  refer  to  chance  any  fuperlative  produc- 
tion. 


dunces. 

Indeed  critics  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
metaphor)  are  a  fort  of  mafters  of  the  cere- 
mony in  the  court  of  letters,  through  whofe 
affiftance  we  are  introduced  into  fome  of  the 
firft  and  beft  company.  Should  we  ever, 
therefore,  by    idle    prejudices  againft    pe- 


EiFefts  indeed  ftrike  us,  when  weare  not 
thinking  about  the  caufe ;  yet  may  we  be 
allured,  if  we  reHeft,  that  a  caufe  there  iS; 
and  that  too  a  caufe  intelligent  and  ra^ 
tional.  Nothing  would  perhaps  more  con 
tribute  to  give  us  a  tafte  truly  critical,  thar 


dantry,  verbal  accuracies,  and  we  know  not    on  every  occafion  to  inveftigate  this  caufe. 


what,  come  to  flight  their  art,  and  rejed 
them  from  our  favour,  it  is  well  if  we  do 
not  flight  alfo  thofe  ClafTics  with  whom  cri- 
ticiHii  converfes,  becoming  content  to  read 
them  in  tranflations,  or  (what  is  ftill  worfe) 
in  tranflations  of  franflations,  or  (what  is 


and  to  afk  ourfelves,  upon  feeling  any  ua 
common  effeft,  why  we  are  thus  delighted  ; 
why  thus  aflefted ;  why  melted  into  pity 
why  made  to  fhudder  with  horror  ? 

Till    this   ^vhy  is  well  anfwered,   all  is 
darknefs,  and  our  admiration,  like  that  oi 


worfe  even  than  that)  not  to  read  them  at    the  vulgar,  founded  upon  ignorance.     Ibid. 

'      '  §179.  Tk 


I 


;9- 


The 


Caujes  or  Reafofis  of  fuch 

ccllaice.  • 
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When  we  pafs  (for  example)  from  a  hot- 
houfe,  we  it^l  t\\&  common  air  more  in- 
tenfely  cool :  when  we  pafs  from  a  dark 
cavern,  we  feel  the  common  light  of  the 
day  more  intenfely  glaring. 

But  to  proceed  to  inftances  of  another  and 
a  very  difterent  kind.  r 

Few  fcenes  are  more  affefting  than  the 
taking  of  Troy,  as  defcribed  in  the  fecond 
Eneid  — "  the  apparition  of  Hcftor  to 
"  Eneas,  when  afleep,  announcing  to  him 
"  the  commencement  of  that  direful  event 
"  — the  diftant  lamentations,  heard  by 
•'  Eneas  as  he  awakes — his  afcending  the 
"  houfe-;top.  and  viewing  the  city  in  flames 
"  — his  friend  Pentheus,  efcaped  from  de- 
"  ftrudion,  and  relating  to  him  their 
"  wretched  and  deplorable  condition— 
"  Eneas,  with  a  few  friends,  rufliing  into 
*'  the  thickeil  danger — their  various  fuccefs 
*'  till  they  all  perifn,  but  himfelf  and  two 
"  more — the  atfefting  fcenes  of  horror  and 
*•  pity  at  Priam's  palace-^a  fon  flain  at  his 
*'  father's  feet ;  and  the  immediate  mafl'acre 
"  of  the  old  monarch  himfelf — Eneas,  on 
*'  feeing  this,  infpired  with  the  memory  of 
♦*  his  own  father — his  refolving  to  return 
•'  home,  having  now  loft  all  his  compa- 
"  nions — his  feeing  Helen  in  the  way,  and 
"  his  defign  to  diipatch  fo  wicked  a  woman 
*'  — Venus  interpofmg,  and  fliewing  him 
"  (by  removing  the  film  from  his  eyes) 
*'  the  moil  fublime,  though  moft  direful,  of 
**  all  fights  ;  the  Gods  therafelves  bufied 
"  in  Troy's  deltruC'tion  ;  Neptune  at  one 
*'  employ,  Juno  at  another,  Pallas  at  a 
*«  third — It  is  not  Helen  (fays  Venus) 
*'  but  the  gods,  that  are  the  authors  of 
"  your  country's  ruin — it  is  their  incle- 
♦'  mency,"  ice. 

iS'ot  lefs  folemn  and  awful,  though  lefs 
leading  to  pity,  is  the  commencement  of 
the  fixth  Eneid — "  the  Sibyl's  cavern — 
"  her  frantic  geftures,  and  prophecy — the 
"  requeft  of  Eneas  to  defcend  to  the  fhades 
"  — her  anfwer,  and  information  about  the 
"  lofs  of  one  of  his  friends — the  fate  of 
"  poor  Mifenus — his  funeral — the  golden 
*'  bough  difcovered,  a  preparatory  cir- 
"  cumftance  for  the  defcent — the  facrifice 
**  — the  ground  bellowing  under  their  feet 
"  — the  woods  in  motion — the  dogs  of  He- 
"  cate  howling — the  aftual  defcent,  in  all 
"  its  particulars  of  the  marvellous,  and  the 
"  terrible." 

If  we  pafs  from  an  ancient  author   to  a 

modern,  what  fcene  more  ftriking  than  the 

firft  fcene  in   Hamlet  ? — "  The   folemnity 

•'  of  the  time,  a  fevere  and  pinching  night 

B  b  3  — tne 


j  To  explain,  by  a  izw  examples,  that  are 
[;nown  to  all,  and  for  tliat  reafon  here  al- 
edged,  becaufe  they  are  known. 

1  am  ftruck  with  the  night  fcene  in  Vir- 
fil's  fourth  ^neid — "  The  univerfal  filence 
'  throughout  the  globe — the  fvveet  reft  of 
•'  its  various  inhabitants,  foothing  their 
'  cares  and  forgetting  their  labours — the 
«  unhappy  Dido  alone  rcftlefs ;  reftlefs, 
*  agitated  with  impetuous  paflions." — 
En.  iv.  J22. 

I  am  affefted  with  the  ftory  of  Regulus, 
Is  painted  by  Weft — "  the  crowd  of  anxious 
friends,  perfuading  him  not  to  return — 
his  wife  fainting  through  fenfibility  and 
fear — perfons  the  leaft  connedled  appear- 
ing to  feel  for  him,  yet  himfelf  un- 
f*  moved,  inexorable,  and  ftern." 
Horat.  Carm.  L.  iii.  Od.  5. 
Without  referring  to  thefe  deeply  tragic 
fcenes,  what  charms  has  mufic,  when  a 
bdafterly  band  pafs  unexpeftedly  from  loud 
:o  foft,  or  from  foft  to  loud! — When  the 
Jvftem  changes  from  tlie  greater  third  to  the 
efs ;  or  reciprocally,  when  it  changes  from 
this  laft  to  the  former. 

All  thefe  efTefts  have  a  fimilar  and  well 
known  caufe,  the  amazing  force  which  con- 
traries acquire,  either  by  juxta-pofition,  or 
by  quick  fuccelfion.  Harris. 

§  180.     J^'loy  Contraries  have  thisEffed. 

But  we  aik  ftill  farther.  Why  have  con- 
traries this  force  ? — We  anfwer,  Becaufe, 
of  all  things  which  ditfer,  none  differ  fo 
widely.  Sound  differs  from  darknefs,  but 
not  fo  much  as  from  filence  ;  darknefs  differs 
from  found,  but  not  fo  much  as  from  light. 
In  the  fam.e  intenfe  manner  differ  repofe  and 
reftlefsnefs ;  felicity  and  mifery  ;  dubious 
folicitude  and  firm  refolution  :  the  epic  and 
the  comic ;  the  fublime  and  the  ludicrous. 

And  why  differ  contraries  thus  widely? 
—Becaufe  while  attributes,  fnnply  different, 
may  co-exift  in  the  fame  fubjedt,  contraries 
cannot  co-exift,  but  always  deftroy  one 
another.  Thus  the  faine  marble  may  be 
both  white  and  hard ;  but  the  fame  marble 
cannot  be  both  white  and  black.  And 
hence  it  follows,  that  as  their  difference  is 
more  intenfe,  fo  is  our  recognition  of  them 
more  vivid,  and  our  impreflions  more  per- 
manent. 

This  effeft  of  contraries  is  evident  even 
in  objeds  of  ftnfe,  where  imagination  and 
intelleft  are    not  in    the   leait  concerned. 
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•*  — the  folemnity  of  the  place,  a  platform 
*'  for  a  guard — the  guards  themfelves ; 
"  and  their  appofitc  difcourfe — yonder  ilar 
«*,  in  fuch  a  pofitioa  ;  the  bell  then  beating 
*'  one — when  defcription  is  exhaulled,  the 
*•  thing  itfelf  appears,  ths  Ghoft  enters." 

From  Shakefpeare  the  tranfition  to  Mil- 
ton is  natural.  What  pieces  have  ever  met 
a  more  juft,  as  well  as  univcrfal  applaufe, 
than  his  L'AIIegro  and  11  Fenferofo  ? — The 
hrft,  a  combination  of  every  incident  that  is 
lively  and  chearfal ;  the  fecond,  of  every 
incident  that  is  melancholy  and  ferious :  the 
materials  of  each  coliedled,  according  to 
their  charafter,  from  rural  life,  from  city 
life,  from  mufic,  from  poetry ;  in  a  word, 
fron;!  every  part  of  nature,  and  every  part 
of  art. 

To  pafs  from  poetry  to  painting — the 
Crucifi?cion  of  Polycrates  by  Salvator  Rofa^ 
is  **  a  moft  afFcfting  rcprefentation  of  va- 
*'  rious  human  figures,  feen  under  diiferent 
*'  modes  of  horror  and  pitv,  as  they  con- 
"  template  a  dreadful  fpettacle,  the  cruci- 
*'  fixion  above-mentionrd."  The  Aurora 
of  Guido,  on  the  other  fide,  is  "  one  cf 
♦'  thofe  jo}'ous  exhibitions,  where  nothing 
*'  is  feen  but  youth  and  beauty,  in  every 
«'  attitude  of  elegance  ar.d  grace."  The 
former  pifture  in  poetry  would  have  been  a 
deep  Penferofo ;  the  latter,  a  molt  pleafing 
and  animated  Allegro. 

And  to  what  caufe  are  we  to  refer  thefe 
iaft  enum.erations  of  ftriking  ejTefis  ? 

To  a  very  different  one  from  the  former' 
— not  to  an  oppofition  of  contrary  incidents, 
bat  to  a  concatenation  or  accumulation  of 
many  that  are  fimilar  and  congenial. 

And  vv^hy  have  concatenation  and  accu- 
mulation fuch  a  force  ? — From  thefe  moif 
fimple  and  obvious  truths,  that  many  things 
fmiilar,  when  added  together,  will  be  more 
in  quantity  than  any  of  them  taken  fmgly  ; — 
ccnfequently,  that  the  more  things  are  thus 
added,  the  greater  will  be  their  etfeft. 

We  have  mentioned  at  the  fam.e  time 
both  accumulation  and  concatenation  ;  be- 
caufe  in  painting,  the  objects,  by  exifting 
St  once,  are  accumulated  ;  in  poetry,  as 
they  exift  by  fucceflion,  they  are  not  accu- 
mulated but  concatenated.  Yet,  through 
m'irpMiy  and  imagination,  even  thefe  alfo 
derive  an  accumulative  force,  being  pre- 
ferved  from_  paffing  av/ay  by  thofe  admirable 
faculties,  till,  like  many  pieces  of  metal 
melted  together,  they  collcdively  form  one 
common  magnitude. 

It  muft  be  tarther  remembered,  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  things  analogous,  even 


when  thofe  things  are  the  objefts  of  diffe- 
rent faculties.  For  example — As  are  paf- 
fionate  geiiures  to  the  eye,  fo  are  paffionate 
tones  to  the  ear ;  fo  are  paffionate  ideas  to 
the  imagination.  To  feel  the  amazing  force 
of  an  accumulation  like  this,  we  muft  fee 
fome  capital  aftor,  ading  the  drama  of 
fome  capital  poet,  where  all  the  powers  of 
both  are  alTembled  at  the  fame  inftant. 

And  thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  a  few' 
obvious  and  eafy  examples,  to  explain  what  I 
we  mean  by  the  words,  "  feeking  the  caufe: 
*'  or  reafon,  as  often  as  we  feel  works  of  3 
*'  art  and  ingenuity  to  affeft  us." — See; 
^  167,   178.  Harris, 

§   181.     Ad-vke  to  a  Beginner  in  the  Art  of] 
Criticijm. 

If  I  might  advife  a  beginner  in  this  elc-  • 
gant  purfuit,  it  fliould  be,  as  far  as  pofhble, 
to  recur  for  principles  to  the  Inoft  plain  andt 
fimple  truths,  and  to  extend  every  theorem, 
as  he  advances,  to  its  utmoft  latitude,  fo  as': 
to  make  it  fuit,  and  include,  the  greateft  ' 
number  of  potlible  cafes.  : 

I  would  advife  him  farther, to  avoid  fubtic  ; 
and  far-fetched  refinement,  which,  as  it  i;? 
for  the  moft  part  adverfe  to  perfpicuity  and 
truth,  may  ferv-e  to  mal:e  an  able  bophift/ 
but  never  an  able  Critic. 

A  word  more — I  would  advife  a  young 
Critic,  in  his  conterophtions,  to  turn  his 
eye  rather  to  the  praife-worthy  than  the 
blameablc;  tiiat  is,  to  iuveftigate  the  caufes 
of  praile,  rather  than  the  caufes  of  blam.ev 
For  though  an  uninformed  beginner  may, 
in  a  fmgle  inftance,  happen  to  blame  pro- 
perly, it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  the 
next  he  may  fail,  and  incur  the  cenfure 
paifed  upon  the  criticifing  cobler,  Ne  futor^ 
ultra  crepidam.  Ibid,    ^ 

§   182.     On  Numerous  Compojition, 

As  Numerous  Compofition  arifes  from  a 
jufl  arrangement  of  words,  fo  is  that  ar- 
rangement juft,  when  formed  upon  their 
verbal  quantity. 

Nov.-  if  wc  feek  for  this  verbal  quantity 
in  Greek- and  Latin,  we  fhall  find  that, 
while  thofe  two  languages  were  in  purity, 
their  verbal  quantity  was  in  purity  alfo. 
Every  fyllable  had  a  meafure  of  time,-  either 
long  or  fhort,  defined  with  precifion  either 
by  its  conflituent  vowel,  or  by  the  relation 
of  that  vowel  tQ  other  letters  adjoining. 
Syllables  thus  charadlerized,  when  com- 
bined, made  a  foot ;  and  feet  thus  charac- 
terized, when  combined,  made  a  verfe  :  fo 
thui  while  a  particular  harmony  exilled  in 

every 
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every  part,  a  general  harmony  was  diiFufcd 
through  the  whole. 

Pronunciation  at  this  period  being,  like 
ether  things,  perfeft,  accent  and  quantity 
were  accurately  diltinguifhcd ;  of  which 
diftinftion,  familiar  then,  though  now  ob- 
fcure,  we  venture  to  fuggeft  the  following 
explanation.  We  compare  quantity  to  mu- 
i  fical  tones  differing  in  long  and  fiiort,  as, 
upon  whatever  line  they  ffand,  a  femibrief 
differs  from  a  minim.  We  compare  accent 
to  mufical  tones  differing  in  high  and  low, 
as  D  upon  the  third  line  differs  from  G 
upon  the  firfl:,  be  its  length  the  fame,  or 
be  It  longer  or  fhorter. 

And  thus  things  continued  for  afucceflion 
iof  centuries,  from  Homer  and  Hefiod  to 
Virgil  and  Horace,  during  which  interval, 
if  we  add  a  trifle  to  its  end,  all  the  truly 
claffical  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  fiou- 
rifhed. 

Nor  was  profe  at  the  fame  time  neg- 
lefted.  Penetrating  wits  difcovered  this 
ailb  to  be  capable  of  numerous  compofition, 
and  founded  their  ideas  upon  the  following 
reafonings. 

Though  they  allowed  that  profe  (hould 
not  be  itriftly  metrical  (for  then  it  would 
be  no  longer  profe,  but  poetry) ;  yet  at  the 
fame  time  they  aflerted,  if  it  had  no  Rhythm 
at  all,  fuch  a  vague  effufion  would  of  courfe 
fatigue,  and  the  reader  would  fcek  in  vain 
for  thofe  returning  paufes,  fo  helpful  to 
his  reading,  and  fo  grateful  to  his  ear. 

Harris, 

§   185.     Ofi  other  Decoratiojis  of  Profe  befides 
Profa'i'c  Feet ;  as  Alliteration. 

Eefides  the  decoration  of  Profaic  Feet, 
there  are  other  decorations,  admiffible  into 
Engliih  compofition,  fuch  as  Alliteration, 
and  Sentences,  efpecially  the  Period. 

Firft  therefore  for  the  firft ;  I  mean  Alli- 
teration. 

Among  the  clafTics  of  old,  there  is  no 
finer  illultration  of  this  figure,  than  Lu- 
cretius's  defcripticn  of  thole  bleit  abodes, 
where  his  gods,  detached  from  providential 
cares,  ever  lived  in  the  fruition  of  divine 
ferenity. 

Apparet  divum  numen,  fec1efqi;e  quietae, 
Quas  neque  concutiunt  venti,  neque  nublla  rim- 
bis 
Afpergunt,  neque  nix  acri  concieta  pruina 
Cana  cadens  violat,  femperque  innubiius  sether 
Inteijit,  et  large  diffufo  lumine  ridet. 

Luciet.  III.  iS. 

The  fublime  and  accurate  Virgil  did  not 
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contemn  this  decoration,  though  he  ufed  it 
with  fuch  pure,  unafFeded  fimplicity,  that 
we   often  feel   its  force   without    contem- 
plating the  caufe.     Take  one  inftance  out 
of  iminite,  with  which  his  works  abound. 
Aurora  interea  miferis  mortalibus  almam 
Extulerat  lucem,  referens  opera  atque  laborer, 
^n.  XI.  V.  183. 

To  Virgil  we  may  add  the  fuperior  au» 
thority  of  Homer. 

Htoi  0  y.a.'mn^lov  to  "AT^-^'iov  old?  'AXaro, 

lA.  ^.    201. 

Hermogenes,  the  rhetorician,  when  he 
quotes  thefe  lines,  quotes  them  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  figure  here  mentioned,  but 
calls  it  by  a  Greek  name,  nAPHXHSIS. 

Cicero  has  tranilated  the  above  verfos 
elegantly,  and  given  us  too  Alliteration, 
though  not  under  the  fame  letters. 

Qui  mifer  in  campis  errabat  folus  Alasls, 
Ipfe  fuum  cor  edens,  hominum  veftigia  vitans. 
Cic. 

Ariilotle  knew  this  figure,  and  called  it 
riAPOMOmxiZ,  a  name  perhaps  not  fo 
precife  as  the  other,  becaufe  it  rather  ex- 
predes  rcfemblance  in  general,  than  that 
which  arifes  from  found  in  particular.  His 
example   is — AFPON    yi^   tAa^EK,    AprON 

The  Latin  rhetoricians  filled  it  Anno- 
minatlo,  and  give  us  examples  of  fimiiar 
charadler. 

But  the  moft  fingular  faft  Is,  that  fo 
early  in  our  own  hiHory,  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  fecond,  this  decoration  was 
efteemed  and  cultivated  both  by  the  Englifh 
and  the  Welch.  So  we  are  informed  by 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  a  contemporary  wri- 
ter, who,  having  firft  given  the  Welch  in- 
ftance, fubjoins  the  Englifh  ia  the  following 
verfe 

God  is  together  Gammsn  and  Wifedome. 

— that  is,   God  is  at  once  both  joy  and 
wifdom. 

He  calls_  the  figure  by  the  Latin  name 
Annominatio,  and  adds,  "  that  the  two 
"  nations  were  fo  attached  to  this  verbal 
"  ornament  in  e\ery  high-finifhed  compo- 
"  fition,  that  nothing  was  by  them  eileeined 
•'  elegantly  delivered,  no  didtionccnfidered 
"  but  as  rude  and  rulHc,  if  it  were  not  firft 

'  amply  refined  with  the  poliihing  art  of 

<  this  figure.'* 

B  b  4  'Tis 
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§  1 84.     On  the  'Period. 


*Tis  perhaps  from  this  national  tafte  of 
ours,  that  we  derive  many  proverbial  fimiles, 
which,  if  we  except  the  found,  feem  to  have 
no  other  merit — Fine  as  live-pence — Round 
as  a  Robin — &c. 

Even  Spenfer  and  Shakefpeare  adopted 
the  pradlice,  but  then  it  was  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  fuch  geniufes. 

Spenfer  fays— 
For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake 
Could  fave  the  fon  of  Thetis  from  to  die  ; 
But  that  blind,  bard  did  him  immortal  make 
"With  verfes  dipt  in  dew  of  Caftilie. 

Shakefpeare  fays- 
Had  my  fweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 
This  day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotfpur's  neck, 
Have  talked,  &c. Hen.  IVth,  Part  2d,  Ad  2d. 

Milton  followed  them. 
For  eloquence,  the  foul  j  fong  charms  the  fenfe. 
P.  L.  II.  556. 

and  again. 

Behemoth,  biggeft  born  of  earth,  upheav'd 
Hisvaflnefs—  P.  L.  VII.  471. 

From  Dryden  we  feleft  one  example 
out  of  many,  for  no  one  appears  to  have 
employed  this  figure  more  frequently,  or, 
like  Virgil,  with  greater  fimplicity  and 
ftrength. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought. 
Than  fee  the  doftor  for  a  naufeous  draught. 
The  wife  for  cure  on  exercife  depend  j 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 

Dryd.  Fables. 

Pope  fings  in  his  Dunciad 

'Twas  chatt'ring,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabb'ring 

allj 
And  noife,  and  Norton  5  brangling,  and  Brevall ; 
Dennis,  and  diflbnance 

Which  line?,  though  truly  poetical  and 
humourous,  may  be  fufpedtcd  by  fome  to 
fhew  their  art  too  confpicuoufly,  and  too 
nearly  to  refemble  that  verfe  of  old  En- 
nius 

O  !  tite,  tute,  tati,  tibi  tanta,  tyranne,  tulifti. 

Script,  ad.  Herenn.  1.  iv.  f.  18. 


Nor  is  elegance  only  to  be  found  in  fmgle 
words,  or  in  fingle  feet ;  it  may  be  found, 
when  we  put  them  together,  in  our  peculiar 
mode  of  putting  them.     'Tis  out  of  words   \ 
and  feet  thus  compounded,  that  we  form 
fentences,    and   among   fentences   none   fo 
ftriking,  none   fo    plcafmg  as   the  Period. 
The  reafoii  is,  that,  while  other  fentences  , 
are  indefinite,  and  (lilce  a  geometrical  right 
line)  may  be  produced  indefinitely,  the  Pe- 
riod (like  a  circular  line)  is  always  circum-  ■ 
fcribed,  returns,  and  terminates  at  a  given  , 
point.     In  other  words,  while  other  fen- 
tences, by  the  help  of  common  copulatives, 
have  a  fort  of  boundlefs  .eiFufion;  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  a  Period  have  a  fort  of  reflex  . 
union,  in  which  union  the  fentence  is  fo  far  ' 
complete,  as  neither  to  require,  nor  even  to  . 
admit,  a  farther  /Cxtenfion.     Readers  find  a 
pleafure  in  this  grateful  circuit,  which  leads 
them   fo   agreeably    to    an   acquifition    of 
knowledge. 

The  autlior,  if  he  may  be  permitted, 
would  refer,  by  way  of  illuftration,  to  the 
beginnings  of  his  Hermes,  and  his  philofo- 
phical  arrangements,  where  fome  attempts 
have  been  made  in  this  periodical  ftyle.  He 
would  refer  alfo,  for  much  more  illuftrious 
examples,  to  the  opening  of  Cicero's  Of-, 
fices  ;  to  that  of  the  capital  Oration  of  De- 
mofthenes  concerning  the  Crown ;  and  to 
that  of  the  celebrated  Panegyric,  made  (if 
he  may  be  fo  called]  by  the  father  of  Pe- 
riods, Ifocrates. 

Again — every  compound  fentence  is  com- 
pounded of  other  fentences  more  fimple, 
which,  compared  to  one  another,  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  length.  Now  it  is  in 
general  a  good  rule,  that  among  thefe  con-. 
Itituent  fentences,  the  laft  (if  poffible)  fhould 
be  equal  to  the  firft  ;  or  if  not  equal,  then 
rather  longer  than  fhorter.  The  reafon  is, 
that  without  a  fpecial  caufe,  abrupt  con- 
clufions  are  ofFenfive,  and  the  reader,  like 
a  traveller  quietly  purfuing  his  journey,, 
finds  an  unexpefted  precipice,  where  he  is 
difagreeably  ftopt.  Ihid. 

§   185.     OnMonofjllahhs. 

It  has  been  called  a  fault    in  our  lan- 
guage,  that  it  abounds  in  Monofyllables. 
As  thefe,  in  too  lengthened  a  fuite,  difgrace 
a  compofition.  Lord  Shaltefbury,  (who  ftu- 
We  might  quote  alfo  Alliterations  from    died  purity  of  ^'.yXt  with  great  attention) 
profe   writers,  but  thofe  we  have  alledged    limited  their  number  to  nine  ;  and  was  care- 
\\ic  think  fuiiicient.  Harris,        ful  in  his  cliarafteriftics,  to  conform  to  his 

own 


Gray  begins  a  fublime  Ode, 

Ruin  feize  thee,  ruthlefs  king,  &C. 
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en  in  Latin  too  many  of  them    thinking  ourfelves  in  DenmaVk  wit 
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law.     Even  in  Latin  too  many  of  them    thinking  ourfelves  in  DenmaVk  with  Hamlet 


were  condemned  by  Quinftilian 

Above  all,  care  fhould  be  had,  that  a 
fentence  end  not  with  a  crowd  of  them, 
thofe  efpecially  of  the  vulgar,  untunable 
fort,  fuch  as,  "  to  fet  it  up,"  to  "  get  by 
.and  by  at  it,"  &c.  for  thefe  difgrace  a  fen 


or  in  Bofworth  field  with  Richard.     Ibid. 

§  1 88.     Whe?i  the  Habit  is  once  gained^  nO" 
thing  Jo  eafy  as  Prafiice. 

There  is  another  objedlion  -ftill. — Thefe 
fpeculations  may  be  called  minutia; ;  things 
tence'that  may  be  otherwife  laudable,  and  partaking  at  beft  more  of  the  elegant  than 
are  like  the  rabble  at  the  clofe  of  fome  of  the  folid ;  and  attended  with  difficulties 
pompous  cavalcade.  Harris,        beyond  the  value  of  the  labour. 

-    ,       .      ,,  ,     ,  To  anfwer  this,  it  may  be  obferved,.  that 

^  1 86.     Authorities  alledged.  when  habit  is  once  gained,  nothing  is  fo  eafy 

'Twas  by  thefe,  and  other  arts  of  fimilar  as  pradice.  When  the>ear  is  once  habi- 
fort,  that  authors  in  diftant  ages  have  culti-  tuated  to  thefe  verbal  rhythms,  it  forms 
vated  their  ftyle.  Looking  upon  knowledge  them  fpontaneoufly,  without  attention  or 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  allufion)  to  pafs  labour.  If  we  call  for  inftances,  what  more 
into  the  manfions  of  the  mind  through  Ian-  eafy  to  every  fmith,  to  every  carpenter,  to 
guage,  they  were  careful  (if  I  may  purfue  every  common  mechanic,  than  the  feveral 
the  metaphor)  not  to  offend  in  the  veftibule.  energies  of  their  proper  arts  ?  How  little  do 
They  did  not  elteem  it  pardonable  to  defpife  even  the  rigid  laws  of  verfe  obftruft  a  genius 
the  public  ear,  when  they  faw  the  love  of  truly  poetic  ?  How  little  did  they  cramp  a 
numbers  fo  univerfally  diffufed.  Milton,   a   Dryden,   or   a   Pope?    Cicero 

Nor  were  they  difcouraged,  as  if  they  writes,  that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  could 
thought  their  labour  would  be  loft.  In  pour  forth  Hexameters  extempore,  and  that, 
thefe  more  refined,  but  yet  popular  arts,  whenever  he  chofe  to  verfiiy,  words  fol- 
they  knew  the  amazing  difference  between  lowed  him  of  courfe.  We  may  add  to  An- 
the  power  to  execute,  and  the  power  to  tipater  the  ancient  Rhapfodifts  of  the 
'judge  : — that  to  execute  was  the  joint  effort  Greeks,  and  the  modern  Improvifatorl  of 
of  genius  and  of  habit;  a  painful  acqui-  the  Italians.  If  this  then  be  practicable  in 
fition,  only  attainable  by  the  few ; — to  verfe,  how  much  more  fo  in  profe  ?  In 
judge,  the  fimple  effort  of  that  plain  but  profe,  the  laws  of  which  fo  far  differ  from 
common  fenfe,  imparted  by  Providence  in  thofe  of  poetry,  that  we  can  at  any  time 
fome  degree  to  every  one.  '  Ibid,        relax  them  as  we  find  expedient  ?  Nay  more, 

where  to  relax  them  is  not  only  expedient, 

§  187.     Objeaors  anfnvered.  ^^^  e^,^^^  neceffar)-,  becaufe,  though  nume- 

But  here  methinks  an  objeao'r  demands    rous  compoiition   may  be  a   requifite,  yet 

— "  And  are  authors  then  to  compofe,  and    regularly  returmng  rhythm  is  a  thing  we 

*'  form  their  treatifes  by  rule  ? — Are  they    fhould  avoid.  Ibid. 


to  balance  periods  ?-.To_  fcanpaans  and    r   ^  g        j,^  j^rhoJe,  the  conjiituent  Parts, 

and  the  raality  of  their  (Coincide. 


-To 

*'  enumerate  monofyllables  ?"  &c. 

If,  in  anfwer  to  this  objeffor,  it  fhould 
be  faid.  They  ought ;  the  permiffion  fhould 
at  leaft  be  tempered  with  much  caution. 
Thefe  arts  are  to  be  fo  blended  with  a  pure 
but  common  flyle,  that  the  reader,  as  he 
proceeds, '  may  only  feel  their  latent  force. 
If  ever  they  become  glaring,  they  degcne- 
'  rate  into  aifedation  ;  an  extreme  more  dif- 
guftino;,  becaufe  lefs  natural,  than  even  the 


'nee,  merit 
our  Regard. 

In  every  whole,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, the  conftituent  parts  well  merit  our 
regard,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  fa- 
cility of  their  coincidence.  If  we  view  a 
landfkip,  how  pleafing  the  harmony  between 
hills  and  woods,  between  rivers  and  lawns! 
If  we  feleft  from  this  landfkip  a  tree,  how 
well  does  the  trunk  correipond  with  its 
vulgar"  language  of  an  unpolifhed  clown,  branches,  and  the  whole  of  its  form  with  its 
"        "         "■  "      luting The  befl  wri-    beautiful  verdure!  If  we  take  an  animal,  for 


1  is  m  writing,  as  in 
ters  are  like  our  late  admired  Garrick — 
And  how  did  that  able  genius  employ  his 
art  ? — Not  by  a  vain  oftentation  of  any  one 
of  his  powers,  but  by  a  latent  ufe  of  them 
all,  in  fuch  an  exhibition  of  nature,  that 
while  we  were  prefent  in  a  theatre,  and  only 
beholding   an   aftor,    we   ccula   not   help 


example  a  fine  horfe,  what  a  union  in  his 
colour,  his  figure  and  his  motions!  If  one 
of  human  race,  what  more  pleafingly  con- 
genial, than  when  virtue  and  genius  appear 
to  animate  a  graceful  figure  ? 


-pulchro  veniens  e  corpore  virtus  ? 


The 
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The  charm  increafes,  if  to  a  graceful  figure 
we  add  a  graceful  elocution.  Elocution 
too  is  heightened  ftill,  if  it  convey  elegant 
fentiments ;  and  thefe  again  are  heightened, 
if  cloathed  with  graceful  didion,  that  is, 
V'ith  words  which  are  pure,  preciie,  and 
well  arranged.  Ham's. 

§  190.  Ferhal  Decorations  ndi  to  be  called 
Minutics. 

We  muft  not  call  thefe  verbal  decora- 
tions, minutis.  They  are  effential  to  the 
beauty,  nay  to  the  completion,  of  the  whole. 
Without  them  the  composition,  though  jts 
fentiments  may  be  jufl,  is  like  a  pifture  with 
good  drawing,  but  with  bad  and  defedlive 
colouring. 

Thefe  we  are  affured  were  the  fentiments 
of  Cicero,  whom  we  muft  allow  to  have 
been  a  mailer  in  his  art,  and  who  has  amply 
and  accurately  treated  verbal  decoration 
and  numerous  compofition,  in  no  lefs  than 
two  capital  treatifes,  (his  Orator,  and  his 
De  Oratore)  ftrengthening  withal  his  own 
authority  with  that  of  Ariftotle  and  Theo- 
phraftus ;  to  whom,  if  more  were  wanting, 
we  might  add  the  names  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus,  Dio- 
nylius  Longinus,  and  Quinftilian.       Ihid. 

§  igr.     Adnjice  to  Readers. 

Whoever  reads  a  perfefl  or  finifhed  com- 
pcfition,  whatever  be  the  language,  what- 
ever the  fubjeft,  fhould  read  it,  even  if  alone, 
both  audibly  and  diftinctly. 

In  a  compofition  of  this  charadler,  not 
only  precife  wcrds  are  admitted,  but  words 
metaphorical  and  ornamental.  And  farther 
— as  every  fentence  contains  a  latent  har-. 
mony,  fo  is  that  harmony  derived  from  the 
rhythm  of  its  confiituent  p;irts. 

A  compofition  then  like  this,  fhould  (as 
I  faid  before)  be  read  both  diftinctly  and 
audibly ;  with  due  regard  to  ftops  and  paufes; 
with  occafional  elevations  and  depreffions  of 
the  voice,  and  whatever  elfe  conftiiutes  juft 
and  accurate  pronunciation.  He  who,  de- 
ipifing  or  negledling,  or  knowing  nothing 
of  all  this,  reads  a  work  of  fuch  charafter  as 
he  would  read  a  feflions-paper,  will  not 
only  mifs  many  beauties  of  the  ftyle,  but 
will  probably  mifs  (which  is  worfe)  a  large 
pioportion  of  the  fenfe.  Ihid, 

^  192.  E'very  'whole  Jhould  have  a  Begin- 
nings a  Middle  y  and  an  End.  The  Theory 
exemplified  in  the  Georgia  of  Virgil. 

Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  moft  highly 
finifhed  performance   amor.g  the  Romans, 


and  that  in  their  moft  polifhed  period,  I 
mean  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 
Quid  faciat  laetas  fegetes,  quo  fidere  terram 
Vertere,  Maecenas,  (11)  ulmifque  adjungere  vites 
Conveniat;    (m)  quae   cura  bourn,    qui   cultus 

habendo 
Sit  pecori ;  (iv)  apibus  quanta  expeiientia  parcis, 
Hinc  canere  incipiam,  &c. — Virg.  Georg.  I. 
In  thefe  lines,  and  fo  on  (if  we  confult  the 
original)  for  forty-two  lines  inclufr>e,  we 
have  the  beginning ;  which  beginning  in- 
cludes two  things,  the  plan,  and  the  invo- 
cation. 

In  the  four  firft  verfes  we  have  the  plan, 
which  plan  gradually  opens  and  becomes  the 
whole  work,  as  an  acorn,  when  developed, 
becomes  a  perfeft  oak.  After  this  comes 
the  invocation,  which  extends  to  the  laft  of 
the  forty-two  verfes  above  mentioned.  The 
two  together  give  us  the  true  charafter  of  a 
beginning,  which,  as  above  defcribed,  no- 
thing can  precede,  and  which  it  is  neceffary  , 
that  foiuething  fliould  follow. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  firft  book,  to.-  ■ 
gether  with  the  three  books  following,  to  \ 
verfe  the  45?!th  of  book  the  fourth,  make 
the  middle,  v/hich  alfo  has  its  true  charafter, 
that  of  fucceeding  the  beginning,  where  wc 
expeft  fomething  farther ;  and  that  of  pre- 
ceding the  end,  where  we  expedl  nothing 
more. 

The  eight  laft  verfes  of  the  poem  make 
the  end,  which,  like  the  beginning,  is  fhort, 
and  which  preferves  its  real  charafter  by 
fatisfying  the  reader  that  all  is  complete, 
and  that  nothing  is  to  follow.  The  per- 
formance is  even  dated.  It  finifiies  like  an 
epiftle,  giving  us  the  place  and  time  of  wri- 
ting ;  but  then  giving  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  they  ought  to  come  from  Virgil. 

But  to  open  our  thoughts  into  a  farther 
detail.  > 

As  the  poem,  from  its  very  name,  rcfpefts 
various  matters  relative  to  land,  (Georgica) 
and  which  are  either  immediately  or  me- 
diately connefted  with  it ;  among  the  va- 
riety of  thefe  matters  the  poem  begins  from 
the  lov/eft,  and  thence  advances  gradually 
from  higher  to  higher,  till,  having  reached 
the  higheft,  it  there  properly  ftops. 

The  firft  book  begins  from  the  fimple  cul- 
ture of  the  earth,  and  from  its  humbleft  pro- 
■  geny,  corn,  legumes,  flowers,  &c. 

It  is  a  nobler  fpecies  of  vegetables  which 
employs  the  fecond  book,  where  we  are 
taught  the  culture  of  trees,  and,  among 
others,  of  that  important  pair,  the  olive 
and  the  vine.  Yet  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  ail  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  cul- 
ture 
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ture  of  mere  vegetable  and  inanimate  na-    to  its  elbow,  its  hands,  its  fingers,  &c.  Is  as 
ture.  clearly  a  whole,  as  it  is  fimply  but  a  part 

It  is  in  the  third  book  that  the  poet  rlfes    with  a  viewto  the  entire  body. 


to  nature  fenfitive  and  animated,  when  he 
gives  us  precepts  about  cattle,  horfes, 
Iheep,  &c. 

At  length,  in  the  fourth  book,  when 
matters  draw  to  a  conclufion,  then  it  is  he 
treats  his  fubjeft  in  a  moral  and  political 
way.  He  no  longer  purfucs  the  culture  of 
the  mere  brute  nature ;  he  then  deicribes, 
as  he  tells  us, 

-^Mores,  et  ftudia,  et  populos,  et  praelia,  &c. 

for  fuch  is  the  charafter  of  his  bees,  thofe 
truly  focial    and   political  animals.     It   is 


The  fmallcr  wholes  of  this  divine  poem 
may  merit  fome  attention  ;  by  thefe  I  mean 
each  particular  book. 

Each  book  has  an  invocation.  The  firft 
invokes  tht-fun,  the  moon,  the  various  rural 
deities,  and  laftly  Augullus ;  die  fecond 
invokes  Bacchus;  the  third.  Pales  and 
Apollo;  the  fourth  his  patron  Mrcccnas.  I 
do  not  dwell  on  tlicfc  invocations,  much 
lefs  on  the , parts  which  follow,  for  this  in 
faft  would  be  writing  a  comment  upon  the 
poem.  But  the  Epilogues,  befides  their  own 
intrinfic  beauty,  are  too  much  to  our  pur- 


here  he  firft  mentions  arts,  and  memory,  pofe  to  be  paffed  in  filencc. 
and  lav/s,  and  families.  It  is  here  (their  In  the  arrangement  of  them  the  poet 
great  fagacity  confidered)  he  fuppofes  a  feems  to  have  purfued  fuch  an  order,  as 
portion  imparted  of  a  fublimer  principle,  that  alternate  aa'eftions  fhculd  be  alter- 
It  is  here  that  every  thing  vegetable  or  nately  excited ;  and  this  he  has  done,  well 
merely  brutal  feems  forgotten,  while  all  ap-  kno>.ving  the  im.portance  of  that  generally 
pears  at  leaft  human,  and  fometimes  even  acknowledged  truth,  "  the  force  derived 
divine.  to  contraries  by  their  juxta-pofition  or  fuc- 

ceffion  *."     The  firft  book  ends  with  thofe 

portents  and  prodigies,  both  upon  earth  and 

in  the  heavens,  which  preceded  the  death  of 

the  didator  Cjpfar.     To  thefe  direful  fcenes 

the  epilogue  of  the  fecond  book  oppofcs  the 

tranquillity  and  felicity   of  the  rural  life. 

When  the  fubjeft  will  not  permit  him  to    which  (as  he  informs  us)  fadiojn  and  civil 

proceed  farther,  he  fuddenly  conveys  his 

reader,  by   the   fable  of  Ariftaeus,  among 

nymphs,  heroes,  demi-godc,  and  2:odG,  and 


His  quidam  fienis,  atque  hac  exempla  fecutf, 
Effe  apibus  partem  divine  mentis,  et  hauflus 
.ffitlierios  dixcre :   deum  namque  ire  pei  ojimes 
Terrafque  tradliilque  maris,  &c. 

Georg.  IV.  219. 


thus  leaves  him  in  company  fuppofcd  more 
than  mortal. 

This  is  not  only  a  fublime  conclufion  to 
the  fourth  book,  but  naturally  leads  to  the 
conclufion  of  the  whole  work ;  for  he  does 
no  more  after  this  than  fhortly  recapitulate, 
and  elegantly  blend  his  recapitulating  with 
a  compliment  to  Auguihis. 

But  even  this  is  not  all. 

The  dry,  didaftic  charafter  of  the  Geor- 
gics,  made  it  nccefiary  they  Ihould  be  enli- 
vened by  epifoues  and  digreifions.  It  has 
been  the  art  of  the  poet,  that  thefe  epifodes 
and  digreifions  Ihould  be  homogeneous:  ''-'"^'''- 
that  is,  ihould  fo  conned  with  the  fu'DJeft,  °  ^  ^ 
as  to  become,  as  it  were,  parts  of  it.  On 
thefe  principles  every  book  has  for  its  end, 
v/h^t  I  call  an  epilogue  ;  for  i:s  beginning, 
an  invocation ;  and  for  its  middle,  the  fe- 
veral  precepts  relative  to  its  fubjeft,  I  mean 
huibandfv ,  Haying  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  i;nd^  every  part  itfelf  becomes  a 
fmaller  whole,  though,  with  refpecl  to  the 
general  plan,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
pan.     Thus  the  human  arm,  with  a  view 


difcord  do  not  ufually  impair — 

Non  res  Romanae,  perituraque  regna— 
In  the  ending  of  the  third  book  we  read  of 


a  peftilence,  and  of  nature  in  devaftation  ;  in 
the  fourth,  of  nature  reftored,  and,  by  help 
ofthegods,  repleniflied. 

As  this  concluding  epilogue  (I  mean  the 
fable  of  Arifta;us)  occupies  the  moft  im- 
portant place;  fo  is  it  decorated  accord- 
ingly with  language,  events,  places,  and 
perfonages. 

No  language  was  ever  more  poliflied  and 
harmonious.  The  defcent  of  Ariftaeus  to 
his  mother,  and  of  Orpheus  to  the  fliades, 
are  events ;  the  watery  palace  of  the  Ne- 
reides, the  cavern  of  Proteus,  and  the  fcene 
infernal  regions,  are  places ;  Ariftsus, 
old  Proteus,  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  Cyllene» 
and  her  nymphs,  are  perfonages ;  all  great, 
all  ftriking,  all  fublime. 


Let 

order. 


us  view  thefe  epilogues  in  the  poet's 

I.  Civil  Horrors. 

II.  Rural  Tranquillity. 

III.  Nature  laid  vvalle. 

IV.  Nature  reftored. 


See  before,  §  179. 


Here. 
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I;Iere,  as  we  have  faid  already,  different 
paffions  are,  by  the  fubjefts  being  alternate, 
alternately  excited  ;  and  yet  withal  excited 
fo  judicioufly,  that  when  the  poem  con- 
cludes, and  alXis  at  an  end,  the  reader  leaves 
off  v/ith  tranquillity  and  joy.  Harris. 

§  193,  Exemplified  again  in  the  Menexenus 
o/"  Plato. 
From  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  we  proceed 
fo  the  Menexenus  of  Plato  ;  the  firlt  being 
the  moft  finiibed  form  of  a  didadic  poem, 
t'he  -latter  the  moft  confummate  model  of  a 
panegyric  oration. 

The  Menexenus  is  a  funeral  oration  in 
praife  of  thofe  brave  Athenians,  who  had 
fallen  in  battle  by  generoufly  afferting  the 
caufe  of  their  country.  Like  the  Geqr- 
gics,  and  every  other  jull  compofition,  this 
oration  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end. 

The  beginning  is  a  folemn  account  of  the 
deceafed  having  received  all  the  legitimate 
rights  of  burial,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
doing  them  honour  not,  only  by  deeds,  but 
by  words ;  that  is,  not  only  by  funeral  ce- 
remonies, but  by  a  fpeech,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  magnanimity,  and  to 
recommend  it  to  their  pofterity,  as  an  objeft 
of  imitation. 

As  the  deceafed  were  brave  and  gallant 
men,  we  are  fnev/n  by  what  means  they 
came  ^to  poffefs  their  charader,  and  what 
noble  exploits  they  perform  in  confequence. 
Hence  the  middle  of  the  oration  contains 
firft  their  origin ;  next  their  education  and 
form  of  government ;  and  laft  of  all,  the 
■confequence  of  fuch  an  origin  and  educa- 
tion ;  their  heroic  atchievements  from  the 
•carlieft  days  to  the  time  then  prefent. 

The  middle  part  being  thus  complete,  we 
come  to  the  concluuon,  which  is  perhaps 
the  moft  fublime  piece  of  oratory,  both  for 
the  pi  ;n  and  execution,  which  is  extant,  of 
.  any  age,  or  in  any  language. 

By  an  awful  profopopeia,  the  deceafed 
are  called  up  to  addrei's  the  living ;  and  fa- 
.  thers  flain  in  battle,  to  exhort  their  living 
.children;  the  children  flain  in  battle,  to 
.confole  their  living  fathers  ;  and  this  with 
every  idea  of  manly  confolation,  with  every 
•  generous  incentive  to  a  contempt  of  death, 
and  a  love  of  their  country,  that  the  powers 
of  nature  or  of  art  could  fuggeft. 

'Tis  here  this  oration  concludes,  being 
(as  we  ha\e  fliewn)  a  perfeft  Whole,  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  ftrength  of  a  fublime  lan- 
guage, under  the  management  of  a  great 
and  a  fublime  genius. 


If  thefe  /peculations  appear  too  dry,  they 
may  be  rendered  more  pleafing,  if  the  rea- 
der would  perufe  the  two  pieces  criticized. 
His  labour,  he  might  be  affured,  would  not 
be  loft,  as  he  would  perufe  two  of  the  fineft 
pieces  which  the  two  fineft  ages  of  antiquity 
produced.  Ibid, 

§   194..     The    Theory    of  Whole   and  Parts 
concerns  /mall  Works  as  ivell  as  great. 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  theory  con- 
cerning whole  and  parts,  without  obferving, 
that  it  regards  alike  both  fmall  works  and 
great ;  and  that  it  defcends  even  to  an 
effay,  to  a  fonnet,  to  an  ode.  Thefe  mi- 
nuter efforts  of  genius,  unlefs  they  poffefs 
(if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expreffion)  a  cer- 
tain charader  of  Totality,  lofe  a  capital 
pleafure  derived  from  their  union  ;  from  an 
union  which,  colletled  in  a  kw  pertinent 
ideas,  combines  them  all  happily  under  one 
amicable  form.  Without  this  union,  the 
produdion  is  no  better  than  a  fort  of  vague 
effufion,  where  fentences  follow  feritences, 
and  ftanzas  follow  ftanzas,  with  no  appa- 
rent reafon  why  they  fliould  be  two  rather 
than  twenty,  or  twenty  rather  than  two. 

If  we  want  another  argument  for  this  mi- 
nuter Totality,  we  may  refer  to  nature, 
which  art  is  faid  to  imitate.  Not  or\\y 
this  univerfe  is  one  ftupendous  whole,  but 
fuch  alfo  is  a  tree,  a  Ihrub,  a  flower  ;  fuch 
thofe  beings  which,  without  the  aid  of 
glaffes,  even  efcape  our  perception.  And 
fo  much  for  Totality  (I  venture  to  fami- 
liarize the  term)  that  common  and  effential 
charader  to  every  legitimate  oompofltion. 

Ibid, 
§   195.     On  Accuracy. 

There  is  another  charader  left,  which, 
though  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  I 
venture  to  mention ;  and  that  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Accuracy.  Every  work  ought  to 
be  as  accurate  as  poffible.  And  yet,  though 
this  apply  to  works  of  every  kind,  there  is 
a  difference  whether  the  work  be  great  or 
fmall.  In  greater  works  (fuch  as  hiftories, 
epic  poems,  and  the  like)  their  very  magni- 
tude excufes  incidental  defeds ;  and  their 
authors,  according  to  Horace,  m.ay  be  al- 
lowed to  flumbeh  It  is  otherwife  in 
fmaller  works,  for  the  very  reafon  that  they 
are  fmaller.  Such,  through  every  part, 
both  in  fentiment  and  didion,  fhould  be 
perfpicuous,  pure,  flmple,  and  precife. 

Ibid, 
5   196.      On  Diflion. 

As  every   fentiment  muft  be  expreft  by 
words ; 
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words ;  the  theory  of  fentiment  naturally 
leads  to  that  of  Diftion.  Indeed,  the  con- 
ne»fiion  between  them  is  fo  intimate,  that 
the  fame  fentiment,  where  the  didtion  dif- 
fers, is  as  different  in  appearance,  as  the 
fame  perfon,  dreft  like  a  peafant,  or  dreft 
like  a  gentleman.  And  hence  we  fee  how 
much  didion  merits  a  ferious  attention. 

But  this  perhaps  will  be  better  underftood 

by  an  exam.ple.     Take  then  the  following 

— "  Don't  let  a  lucky  hit  flip  ;  if  you  do, 

be-like   you   mayn't  any  more  get  at  it." 

The  fentiment   (we  muft  confefs)  is  expreft 

I    clearly,    but   the   diftion   furely  is    rather 

S    vulgar  and  low.     Take  it  another  way — 

i    *«  Opportune  moments  are  few  and  fleeting  ; 

I    feize  them  with  avidity,  or  your  progreifion 

.    will    be    impeded."      Here    the    diftion, 

I    though  not   low,  is  rather  obfcure.     The 

I    words  are  unufual,  pedantic,  and  affeded. 

——But  what  fays  Shakfpeare  ? — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  it  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  j 
Omitted,  a  1  th.-  voyage  of  thexr  life 
Is  bcund  in  luailows— — — 

Here  the  didion  is  elegant,  without  being 
vulgar  or  affefted;  the  words,  though  com- 
mon, being  taken  under  a  metaphor,  are 
fo  far  eftranged  by  this  metaphorical  ufe, 
that  they  acquire,  through  the  cliange,  a 
competent  dignity,  and  yet,  without  be- 
coming vulgar,  remain-  intelligible  and 
clear.  Harris. 

§   197.     On  the  Metaphor. 

Knowing  the  ftrefs  laid  by  the  ancient 
critics  on  the  Metaphor,  and  viewing  its 
admirable  effefts  in  the  decorating  of  Dic- 
tion, we  think  it  may  merit  a  farther 
regard. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  figure  of  fpeech 
fo  pleafmg  as  the  Metaphor.  .  It  is  at  times 
the  language  of  every  individual,  but,  above 
all,  is  peculiar  to  the  man  of  genius.  His 
fagacity  difcerns  not  only  common  analo- 
gies, but  thofe  others  more  remote,  which 
efcape  the  vulgar,  and  which,  though  they 
feldom  invent,  they  feldom  fail  to  recognize, 
when  they  hear  them  from  perfons  more  in- 
genious than  themfelves. 

It  has  been  ingeniouHy  obferved,  that 
the  Metaphor  took  its  rife  from  the  poverty 
.  of  language.  Men,  not  finding  upon  every 
occafion  words  ready  made  for  their  ideas, 
were  compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  words 
analogous,  and  transfer  them  from  their 
^original  meaning  to  the  meaning  then  re- 
quired.    But  thouoh  the  Metaphor  began 


in  poverty,  it  did  not  end  there.  When 
the  analogy  was  juft  (and  this  often  hap- 
pened) there  was  fbmething  peculiarly 
pleafing  in  what  was  both  new,  and  yet 
familiar ;  fo  that  the  Metaphor  was  then 
cultivated,  not  out  of  neceHity,  but  for  or- 
nament. It  is  thus  that  deaths  were  firft 
afl'umed  to  defend  us  againfl  the  cold,  but 
came  afterwards  to  be  worn  for  dillin<flioa 
and  decoration. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  there  is  a  force  in 
the  united  words,  7ienjj  and.  familiar.  What 
is  new,  but  not  familiar,  is  often  unintelli- 
gible ;  what  is  familiar,  but  not  new,  is  no 
better  than  common-place.  It  is  in  the 
union  of  the  two,  that  the  obfcure  and  the 
vulgar  are  Iiappily  removed  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  union,  that  we  view  the  charafter  of  a 
juft  Metaphor. 

But  after  we  have  fo  praifed  the  Meta- 
phor, it  is  fit  at  length  we  fhould  explain  what 
it  is ;  and  this  we  fhall  attempt,  as  well  by 
a  defcription,  as  by  examples. 

"  A  Metaphor  is  the  transferring  of  a 
**  word  from  its  ufual  meaning  to  an  ana- 
**  logons  meaning,  and  then  the  employing 
"  it  agreeably  to  fuch  transfer."  For  ex- 
ample, the  ufual  meaning  of  evening  is  the 
conclufion  of  the  day.  But  age  too  is  a 
conclufion ;  the  conclufion  of  human  life- 
Now  there  being  an  analogy  in  all  conclu- 
fions,  we  arrange  in  order  the  two  we  have 
alledged,  and  fay,  that,  as  evening  is  to 
the  day,  fo  is  age  to  human  life.  Hence, 
by  an  eafy  permutation  (which  furnifhes  at 
once  two  metaphors)  we  fay  alternately,  that 
evening  is  the  age  of  the  day  ;  and  that  age 
is  the  evening  of  life. 

There  are  other  metaphors  equally  plea- 
fing, but  which  we  only  mention,  as  their 
analogy  cannot  be  miftaken.  It  is  thus 
that  old  men  have  been  called  ftubble  ;  and 
the  ftage,  or  theatre,  the  mirror  of  human 
life. 

In  language  of  this  fort  there  is  a  double 
fatisfaftion  :  it  is  ftrikiagly  clear;  and  yet 
raifed,  though  clear,  above  the  low  and 
vulgar  idiom.  It  is  a  praife  too  of  fucK 
metaphors,  to  be  quickly  comprehended. 
The  fimilitude  and  the  thing  illuftrated  are 
commonly  difpatched  in  a  fingle  word,  and 
comprehended  by  an  immediate  and  inftan- 
tanecus  intuition. 

Thus  a  perfon  of  wit,  being  dangeroufly 
ill,  was  told  by  his  friends,  two  more  phy- 
ficians   were   called    in.     So  many !    fays 

he — do  they  fire  then  in  platoons  ? 

Ibid. 

§  198.  V/hat 
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§   198.     What  Metaphors  the  beji, 

Thefe  inftances  may  affift  us  to  difcover 
what  metaphors  may  be  called  the  beft. 

They  ought  not,  in  an  elegant  and  polite 
ftyle  (the  ftyle  of  which  we  are  fpeaking) 
to  be  derived  from  meanings  too  fublime ; 
for  then  the  diftion  would  be  turgid  and 
bombaft.  Such  was  the  language  of  that 
poet  who,  defcribing  the  footman's  flam- 
beaux at  the  end  of  an  opera,  fung  or  faid. 

Now  blaz'd  a  thoufand  flaming  funs,  and  bade 
Grim  night  retire 

Nor  ought  a  metaphor  to  be  far-fetched, 
for  then  it  becomes  an  enigm.a.  It  was 
thus  a  gentleman  once  puzzled  his  country 
friend,  in  telling  him,  by  way  of  compli- 
ment, that  he  was  become  a  perfect  cen- 
taur. His  honeft  friend  knew  nothing  of 
centaurs,  but  being  fond  of  riding,  was 
hardly  ever  off  his  horfe. 

Another  extreme  remains,  the  reverfe  of 
the  too  fublims,  and  that  is,  the  transfer- 
ring from  fubjefts  too  contemptible.  Such 
was  the  cafe  of  that  poet  quoted  by  Ho- 
race,  who  to  defcribe  winter,  wrote 

Jupiter  hybernas  cana  nive  confpuit  Alpes. 

(Hor.  L.  II.  Sat.  5.) 
O'er  the  cold  Alps  Jove  fpits  his  hoary  Snow. 

Nor  was  that  modern  poet  more  for- 
tunate, whom  Dryden  quotes,  and  who, 
trying  his  genius  upon  the  fame  fubjeft, 
fuppofed  winter 

To  periwig  with  fnow  the  baldpate  woods. 

With  the  fame  clafs  of  wits  we  may  ar- 
range that  pleafant  fellow,  who,  fpeaking 
of  an  old  lady  v/hom  he  had  affronted,  gave 
us  in  one  fnort  fcntence  no  lefs  than  three 
choice  metaphors.  I  perceive  (faid  he)  her 
back  is  up  ; — I  muft  curry  favour — or  the 
fat  will  be  in  the  fire. 

Nor  can  we  omit  that  the  fame  word, 
when  transferred  to  different  fubjefls,  pro- 
duces metaphors  very  different,  as  to  pro- 
priety or  impropriety. 

It  is  with  propriety  that  we  transfer  the 
words  to  embrace,  from  human  beings  to 
things  purely  ixieal.  The  metaphor  ap- 
pears jufl,  when  we  fay,  to  embrace  a  pro- 
portion ;  to  embrace  an  offer ;  to  embrace 
an  opportunity.  Its  application  perhaps 
,  w?.s  not  quite  fo  elegant,  when  the  old 
fteward  wrote  to  his  lord,  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  his  farm,  that  "  if  he  met  any  oxen,  he 
"  would  not  fail  to  embrace  them." 

If  then  we  are  to  avoid  the  turgid,  the 
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enigmatic,  and  the  bafe  or  ridiculous,  no 
other  metaphors  are  left,  but  fuch  as  may- 
be defcribed  by  negatives ;  fuch  as  are 
neither  turgid,  nor  enigmatic,  nor  bafe  and 
ridiculoua. 

Such  is  the  charader  of  many  metaphors 
already  alledged ;  among  others  that  of 
Shakefpeare's,  where  tides  are  transferred 
to  fpeedy  and  determined  conduft.  Nor 
does  his  Wolfey  with  lefs  propriety  mora- 
lize upon  his  fall,  in  the  following  beautiful 
metaphor,  taken  from  vegetable  nature. 

This  is  the  ftate  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  tX)-moiTow  bloffomsj 
And  hears  his  blurtiing  honours  thick  upon  him  j 
The  third  day  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  froft, 
And nips  his  root  ■ 

In  fuch  metaphors  (befides  their  intrinfic 
elegance)  we  may  fay  the  reader  is  flattered ; 
I  mean  flattered  by  being  left  to  difcover 
fomething  for  himfelf. 

There  is  one  obfervation,  which  will  at 
the  fame  time  fhew  both  the  extent  of  this 
figure,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  all  men. 

There  are  metaphors  fo  obvious,  and  of 
courfe  fo  naturalized,  that,  ceafing  to  be 
metaphors,  they  become  (as  it  were)  the 
proper  words.  It  is  after  this  manner  we 
far,  a  fharp  fellow ;  a  great  orator ;  the 
foot  of  a  mountain ;  the  eye  of  a  needle ; 
the  bed  of  a  river ;  to  ruminate,  to  ponder, 
to  edifv,  &c.  &c. 

Thefe  we  by  no  means  rejeft,  and  yet' 
the  metaphors  we  require  we  wifh  to  be 
fomething  more,  that  is,  to  be  formed  un- 
der the  refpeftabie  conditions  here  efta- 
biifhed. 

We  obferve  too,  that  a  fmgular  ufe  may 
be  made  of  metaphors  either  to  exalt  or 
to  depreciate,  according  to  the  fources  from 
which  we  derive  them.  In  ancient  ftorj', 
Orefles  was  by  fome  called  the  murtherer 
of  his  mother  ;  by  others,  the  avenger  of  his 
father.  The  reafons  will  appear,  by  refec- 
ing  to  the  faft.  The  poet  Simonidcs  was 
offered  money  to  celebrate  certain  mules,, 
that  had  won  a  race.  The  fum  being  piti- 
ful, he  faid,  with  difdain,  he  flaould  not 
v/rite  upon  demi-affes  —  A  more  competent 
fum  was  offered,  he  then  began. 

Hall !  Daughters  of  the  generous  horfe. 
That  fKlms,  like  wind,  along  the  courfe. 

There  are  times,  when,  in  order  to  exalt, 
we  may  call  beggars,  petitioners ;  and  pick- 
pockets, coUeftors :  other  times,  ^vhen,  in 
order  to  depreciate,  we  may  call  petitioners, 
beggars ;  and  colledlors,  pick-pockets.— 
But  enough  of  this. 

We 
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We  fay  no  more  of  metaphors,  but  that 
it  is  a  general  caution  with  regard  to  every 
fpecies,  not  to  mix  them,  and  that  more 
particularly,  if  taken  from  fubjeds  which 
are  contrary. 

Such  was  the  cafe  of  that  orator,  who 
once  afferted  in  his  oration,  that — "  If  cold 
*'  water  were  thrown  upon  a  certain  mea- 
*'  fure,  it  would  kindle  a  flame  that  would 
"•  obfcure  the  luftre,"  &c.  &c. 

Harris, 

§    199.^    On  Enigmas  and  Puns. 

A  word  remains  upon  Enigmas  and  Puns. 
It  fliall  indeed  be  ihort,  becaufe,  though 
they  refemble  the  metaphor,  it  is  as  brafs 
and  copper  refemble  gold. 

A  pun  feldom  regards  meaning,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  found. 

Horace  give  a  fad  fample  of  this  fpu- 
rious  wit,  where  (as  Dry  den  humouroufly 
tranflates  it)  he  makes  Perfius  the  buffoon 
exhort  the  Patriot  Brutus  to  kill  Mr.  King, 
that  is,  Rupilius  Rex,  becaufe  Brutus,  when 
he  flew  Cosfar,  had  been  accuftomed  to 
king-killing. 

Hunc  Regem  occlde ;   operum  hoc   mihl   crede 
tuorum  eft.         Horat.  Sat.  Lib.  I.  VII. 

We  have  a  worfe  attempt  in  Homer, 
where  UlyflTes  makes  Polypheme  believe  his 
name  was  OYTIS,  and  where  the  dull  Cy- 
clops, after  he  had  loft  his  eye,  upon  being 
afked  by  his  brethren,  who  had  done  him 
fo  much  mifchief,  replies  it  was  done  by 
OYTIZ,  that  is,  by  nobody. 

Enigmas  are  of  a  more  complicated  na- 
ture, being  involved  either  in  pun,  or  me- 
taphor, or  fometimes  in  both. 

Ajidp  si6ov  iruvpt  ^a.}:y.oi/  Itt   oci/i^i  KoWiiO'cciTX. 

I  favv  a  man,  who,  unprovok'd  with  ire, 
Struck  brafs  upon  another's  back  by  fire. 

This  enigma  is  ingenious,  and  means  the 
operation  of  cupping,  performed  in  ancient 
days  by  a  machiue  of  brafs. 

In  fuch  fancies,  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  good  metaphor  and  good  writing, 
a  perplexity  is  caufed,  not  by  accident  but 
by  defign,  and  the  pleafure  lies  in  the,  being 
able  to  refolve  it.  Uid. 

§  200.     R7des  dcfevded. 

Having  mentioned  Rules,  and  indeed  this 
whole  theory  having  been  little  more  than 
rules  developed,  we  cannot  but  remark  upon 
a  common  opinion,  "wliich  feems  to  have 
arlfen  either  Irom  prejudice  or  miftake. 

"  Do  not  rules,"   fay  they,    "  cramp 


*'  genius  ?  Do  they  not  abridge  it  of  cer- 
'•  tain  privileges  ?" 

'Tis  anfwered.  If  the  obeying  of  rules 
were  to  induce  a  tyranny  like  this ;  to  de- 
fend them  would  be  ablurd,  and  againft  the 
liberty  of  genius.  But  the  truth  is,  rules, 
fuppofing  them  good,  like  good  govern- 
ment, take  away  no  privileges.  1  hey  do 
no  more,  than  fave  genius  from  error,  by 
fhewing  it,  that  a  right  to  err  is  no  privilege 
at  all. 

'Tis  furely  no  privilege  to  violate  in 
grammar  the  rules  of  fyntax ;  in  poetry, 
thofc  of  metre ;  in  mufic,  thofe  of  harmony ; 
in  logic,  thofe  of  fyllogifm  ;  in  painting, 
thofe  of  perfpeClive;  in  dramatic  poetry, 
thofe  of  probable  imitation.  Ibid. ' 

§   2  01.     The  flattering  DoBrine  that  Genius 
nvill  fuffict,  fallacious. 

It  muft  be  confeflTed,  'tis  a  flattering  doc- 
trine, to  tell  a  young  beginner,  that  he  has 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  truft  his  own 
genius,  and  to  contemn  all  rules,  as  the 
tpanny  of  pedants.  The  painful  toils  of 
accuracy  by  this  expedient  are  eluded,  for 
geniufes,  like  Milton's  Harps,  (Par.  Loft, 
Book  III.  V.  i()^,  366.}  are  fuppofed  to  be 
ever  tuned. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  genius  is 
fomething  rare ;  nor  can  he  who  poflTefles  it, 
even  then,  by  negleding  rules,  produce 
what  is  accurate.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary, 
who,  though  they  want  genius,  think  rules 
worthy  their  attention,  if  they  cannot  be- 
come good  autliors,  may  ftill  make  tolerable 
critics;  may  be  able  to  'iV^.-'N  the  difference 
between  the  creeping  and  the  Ample ;  the 
pert  and  the  plealing ;  the  turgid  and  the 
fublime  ;  in  fliort,  to  fnarpen  like  the  whet- 
ftone,  that  genius  in  others,  which  nature 
in  her  frugality  has  not  given  to  themfelves. 
Ibid, 

§  202.     No  Genius  ne'ver  a8ed  -jjiilmit  Rules* 

Indeed  I  have  never  known,  during  * 
life  of  many  years,  and  fome  fmall  atten- 
tion paid  to  letters,  and  literary  men,  that 
genius  in  any  art  had  been  ever  crampt  by- 
rules.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  feen  great 
geniufes,  miferably  err  by  tranfgreffmg 
them,  and,  like  vigorous  travellers,  who 
lofe  tlieir  way,  only  wander  the  wider  on 
account  of  their  own  ftrength. 

And  yet  'tis  fomevvl.at  Angular  in  lite- 
rary compofltions,  and  perhaps  more  fo 
in  poetry  than  elfewhere,  that  many  things 
ha\'e  been  done  in  the  beft  and  pureft  tafte, 
long  before  rules  were  eftabliihcd  and  fyf- 
teinatizcd 
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tcmatlzed  in  form.     This  we  are  certain  given  inftances,  and  yet  we  Ihall  full  give 

was  true  with  refpeft  to  Homer,  Sopho-  another. 

cles,   Euripides,  and    other   Greeks.      In  VtTien  RofincrofTe  and  Guildemftern  wait 

modern  times  it  appears  as  true  of  our  ad-  upon  Hamlet,  he  offers  them  a  recorder  or 

mired   Shakefpeare ;    for  who  can   believe  pipe,  and  defires  them  to  play— they  reply, 

"           or  was  ever  they  cannot — He  repeats  his  requeft — they 


that  Shakefpeare  ftudied  rules, 
verfed  in  critical  fyftems  ? 

Harris, 

There  ne^er  'was  a  Time  luhefi  Rules 

did  not  exiji. 

A  fpecious  objeftion  then  occurs.     "  If 

•'  thefe  great  writers  were  fo  excellent  be- 

'*  fore  rules  were  eftablifhed,   or  at  leaft 
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anfwer,  they  have  never  learnt — He  affures 
them  nothing  was  fo  eafy— they  ftill  de- 
cline.-— *Tis  then  he  tells  them,  with  dif- 
dain,  **  There  is  much  mufic  in  this  little 
**  organ  ;  and  yet  you  cannot  make  it  fpeak 
"  — Do  you  think  I  am  eafier  to  be  played 
«•  on  than  a  pipe  ?"  Hamlet,  Aft  III. 
This  I  call  an  elegant  fample  of  fentl- 
*'  were  known  to  them,  what  had  they  to  ment,  taken  under  its  comprehenfive  fenfe, 
*«  direft  their  genius,  when  rules  (to  them  But  we  flop  not  here — We  confider  it  as  a 
««  at  leaft)  did  not  exift  ?"  complete   inftance    of    Socratic   reafoning. 

To  this  queftion  'tis  hoped  the  anfwer    though  'tis  probable  the  author  knew  no- 
will  not  be  deemed  too  hardy,  fliould  we    thing  how  Socrates  ufed  to  argue, 
affert,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when     *To  explain — Xenophon  makes  Socrates 
rules  did  not  exift ;  tliat  they  always  made    reafon  as  follows  with  an  ambitious  youth, 
a  part  of  that  immutable  truth,  the  natural    by  name  Euthydemus. 


objeft  of  every  penetrating  genius;  and 
that  if,  at  that  early  Greek  period,  fyftems 
of  rules  were  not  eftablifhed,  thofe  great 
and  fublime  authors  were  a  rule  to  theip- 
felves.  They  may  be  faid  indeed  to  have 
excelled,  not  by  art,  but  by  nature;  yet  by 
a  nature  which  gave  birth  to  the  perfeftion 
of  art. 

The  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  refpedl; 
to  our  Shakefpeare.  There  is  hardly  any 
thing  we  applaud,  among  his  innumerable 


'Tis  ftrange  (fays  he)  that  thofe  who  ' 
defire  to  play  upon  the  harp,  or  upon 
the  flute,  or  to  ride  the  managed  horfe, 
Ihould  not  think  themfelves  worth  notice, 
without  having  praftifed  under  the  beft 
matters — while  there  are  thofe  who  af- 
pire  to  the  governing  of  a  ftate,  and  can 
think  themfelves  completely  qualified, 
though  it  be  without  preparation  or  la- 
bour." Xenoph.  Mem.  IV".  c.  2.  f.  6. 
Ariftotle's  Illuftration  is   fimiiar,  in  his 


beauties,  which  will  not  be  found  ftriftly    reafoning  againft  men  chofen   by  lot   for 

magiftrates.  "  'Tis  (fays  he)  as  if  wreft- 
lers  were  to  be  appointed  by  lot,  and  not 
thofe  that  are  able  to  wreftle :  or,  as  if 
from  among  failors  we  were  to  chufe  a  pi- 
lot by  lot,  and  that  the  man  fo  eledted  was 
to  navigate,  and  not  the  man  who  knew 
the  bufinefs."  Rhetor.  L.  II.  c.  20.  p.  94. 
Edit.  Sylb. 

Nothing  can  be  more,  ingenious  than 
this  mode  of  reafoning.  The  premifes  arc 
obvious    and    undeniable;    the  conclufion 


conformable  to  the  rules  of.  found  and  an- 
cient criticifm. 

That  this  is  true  with  refpeft  to  his  cha- 
rafters  and  his  fentiment,  is  evident  hence, 
that  in  explaining  thefe  rules,  we  have  fo 
often  recurred  to  him  for  illuftrations. 

Befides  quotations  already  alledged,  we 
fubjoin  the  following  as  to  character. 

When  Falftaff  and  his  fuit  are  fo  igno- 
ininioufly  routed,  and  the  fcuflle  is  by  Fal- 
ftaff  fo  humouroufly  exaggerated  ;  what  can 


be   more  natural  than  fuch  a  narrative  to    cogent  and  yet  unexpected.     It  is  a  fpecies 


fuch  a  character,  diftinguifhed  for  his  hu- 
mour, and  withal  for  his  want  of  veracity 
and  courage  ? 

The  fagacity  of   common   poets   might 
not  perhaps  have  fuggefted  fo  eood  a  nar- 


of  that  argumentation,   called  in  dialeftic 
''Liroc.yuyr,,  or  induction. 

Ariftotle  in  his  Rhetoric  (as  above  quoted) 
calls  fuch  reafonings  ra.  Sryx^artxa,  the  So- 
cratlcs ;  in   the  beginning  of  his  Poetics, 


rativ 
fome: 
view   the 


have  fuggefted    he  calls  them  the  Swx^a.Tix.04  r.oyoi, 


the  So- 


e,  but  it  certainly  would  ha-' 

:thlng  of  the  kind;  and  'tis  in  this  we    cratic  difcourfes ;  and  Horace,  in  his  Art 
effence    of    dramatic    character,    of  Poetrv,  calls  them  the  Socraticae.chartas. 


which  is,  when  we  conjefture  what  any  one 
will  do  or  fay,  from  what  he  has  done  or 
faid  already. 

If  we   pafs  from   charafters   (that  Is  to 
fay  manners)  to  fentiment,  we  have  already 


204. 


Ibid. 

The   Connexion  between   Rules  and 
Genius.. 

If  truth  be  always  the  fame,  no  wonder 
geniufes 
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genlufes  Ihould  coincide,   and  that  too  in 
philofophy,  as  well  as  in  crilicifm. 

We  venture  to  add,  returning  to  rules, 
that  if  there  be  any  things  in  Skakefpeare 
objeftionable  (and  who  is  hardy  enough  to 
deny  it  ?)  the  ver-y  objedions,  as  well  as 
the  beauties,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  fame 
rules ;  as  the  fame  plummet  alike  fhews 
both  what  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
in  it ;  the  fame  rules  alike  prove  both 
what  is  crooked  and  what  is  Ibalght. 

We  cannot  admit  that  geniufeb,  though 
prior  to  fyftems,  were  prior  alfo  to  rules, 
jecaufe  rules  from  the  beginning  exifted 
in  their  own  minds,  and  were  a  part  of 
that  immutable  truth,  which  is  eternal 
and  every  where.  Ariftotle,  we  know,  did 
not  form  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ; 
'twas  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides^ 
|that  formed  Ariftotle. 
!  And  this  furely  fliould  teach  us  to  pay 
attention  to  rules,  in  as  much  as  they  and 
igenius  are  fo  reciprocally  connefted,  that 
''tis  genius  which  difcbvers  rules ;  and  then 
|rules  which  govern  genius. 

'Tis  by  this  amicable  concurrence,  and 

by  this  alone,  that  every  work  of  art  juftly 

merits  admiration,  and  is  rendered  as  highly 

perfetl  as,  by  human  power,  it  can  be  made, 

Harris. 

^  205.  We  ought  not  to  he  content  'with 
knon.ving  'what  lue  Me,  but  nxjhat  is  really 
nvorth  liking. 

'Tis  not  however  improbable,  that  fome 
intrepid  fpirit  may  demand  again.  What 
avail  thefe  fubtleties  ? — Without  fo  much 
trouble,  I  can  be  full  enough  pleafed — I 
know  what  I  ILke. — We  anfwer.  And  fo 
does  the  carrion-crow,  that  feeds  upon  a 
carcafe.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  know- 
ing what  we  like,  but  in  knowing  how  to 
like,  and  what  is  worth  liking.  "Till  thefe 
ends  are  obtained,  we  may  admire  Durfey 
before  Milton;  a  fmoking  boor  of  Hem- 
Ikirk,  before  an  apoftle  of  Raphael. 

Now  as  to  the  knowing  how  to  like,  and 
then  what  is  worth  liking ;  the  firft  of  thefe, 
being  the  objeft  of  critical  difcpifition,  has 
been  attempted  to  be  ftiewn  through  the 
courfe  of  thefe  inquiries. 

As  to  the  fecond,  what  is  worth  our  lik- 
ing, this  is  beft  known  by  ftudying  the 
bett  authors,  beginning  from  the  Greeks ; 
then  paffing  to  the  Latins;  nor  on  any 
account  excluding  thofe  who  have  excelled 
among  the  moderns. 

And  here,  .if,  while  we  perufe  fome  au- 
thor of  high  rank,  we  perceive  we  don't 


inftantly  relifli  him,  let  us  not  be  dilheart- 
ened  — let  us  even  feign  a  relifh,  till  we 
find  a  relifh  come.  A  morfel  perhaps 
pleafes  us  — let  us  cherifli  it  — Another 
morfel  ftrikes  us— let  us  cherifh  this  alfo. 
—Let  us  thus  proceed,  and  fteadily  perfe- 
vere,  till  we  find  we  can  relifK,  not  mor- 
fels,  but  wholes;  and  feel,  that  what  be- 
gan in  fiftion  terminates  in  reality.  The 
film  being  in  this  manner  removed,  we 
fhall  _  difcover  beauties  which  we  never 
imagined;  and  contemn  for  puerilities, 
what  we  once  foolilhly  admired. 

_  One  thing  however  in  this  procefs  is  in- 
difpenfably  required;  we  are  on  no  ac- 
count to  expea  that  fine  things  Ihould  de- 
fcend  to  us ;  our  tafte,  if  poffible,  muft  be 
made  to  afcend  to  them. 

This  is  the  labour,  this  the  work ;  there 
is  pleafure  in  the  fuccefs,  and  praife  evea 
in  the  attempt. 

This  fpeculation  applies  not  to  literature 
only  :  it  applies  to  mufic,  to  painting,  and, 
as  they  are  all  congenial,  to  all  the  liberal 
arts.  We  fhould  in  each  of  them  endea- 
voar  to  inveftigate  what  is  beft,  and  there 
(if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf)  fix  our  abode. 

By  only  feeking  and  perufing  what  is 
truly  excellent,  and  by  contemplating  al- 
ways this  and  this  alone,  the  mind  infenfi- 
bly  becomes  accuftomed  to  it,  and  finds 
that  in  this  alone  it  can  acquiefce  with 
content.  It  happens  indeed  here,  as  in  a 
fubjeft  far  more  important,  I  mean  in  a 
moral  and  a  virtuous  conduft  :  If  we  chufe 
the  beft  life,  ufe  will  make  it  pleafant.  Ibid. 
§   206.     Charader   of  the   English,    the 

Oriental,  the  Latin,  a7id the  Greek 

La7iguages. 

We  Britons  in  our  time  have  been  re- 
markable borrowers,  as  our  multiform  lan- 
guage may  fufficiently  fliew.  Our  terms' 
in  polite  literature  prove,  that  this  came 
from  Greece;  our  terms  in  mufic  and 
painting,  that  thefe  came  from  Italy;  our 
phrafes  in  cookery  and  war,  that  we  learnt 
thefe  from  the  French  ;  and  our  phrafes  in 
navigation,  that  we  were  taught  by  the 
Flemings  and  Lov/  Dutch.  Thefe  many 
and  very  different  fources  of  our  language 
may  be  the  caufe  why  it  is  fo  deficient  in 
regularity  and  analogy.  Yet  we  have  this 
advantage  to  compenfate  the  defedl,  that 
what  we  want  in  elegance,  we  gain  in  co- 
pioufnefb,  in  which  laft  refpedt  {tvr  lan- 
guages will  be  found  fuperior  to  our  own. 

Let  us  pafs  from  ourfelves  to  the  nations 
of  r.he  Eaft,  The  eaftern  world,  from  the 
C  c  esriieit 
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carlieft  days,  has  been  at  all  times  the  feat  Afia  became  infeded  by  their  neighbours, 

of  enormous  monarchy  *  :    on  its   natives  who  were  often,  at  times,  not  only  their 

fair  liberty  never  ftied  its  genial  influence,  neighbours,  but  their  matters ;   and  hence 

If  at  any  time  civil  difcords  arofe  among  that  luxuriance  of  the  Afiatic   ftyle,   un- 

them  (and  arife  there  did  innumerable)  the  known  to  the  chafte  eloquence  and  purity 

conteft  was  never  about  the  form  of  their  of  Athens.     But  of  the  Greeks  we  forbear 


government  (for  this  was  an  objeft  of  which 
the  combatants  had  no  conception  ;)  it  was 
all  from  the  poor  motive  of,  who  Ihould  be 
their  mafter ;  whether  a  Cyrus  or  an  Ar- 
taxerxes,  a  Mahomet  or  a  Muftapha. 

Such  was  their  condition ;  and  what 
was  the  confequence?  —  Their  ideas  be- 
came confonant  to  their  fervile  ftate,  and 
their  words  became  confonant  to  their  fer- 


to  fpeak  now,  as  we  (hall  fpeak  of  them 
more  fully,  when  we  have  firfl  confidered 
the  nature  or  genius  of  the  Romans. 

And  what  fort  of  people  may  we  pro- 
nounce the  Romans  ?  —  A  nation  engaged 
in  wars  and  commotions,  fome  foreign, 
fome  domeftic,  which  for  feven  hundred 
years  wholly  engroffed  their  thoughts. 
Hence  therefore  their  language  became, 
vile  ideas.  The  great  dillinftion  for  ever  like  their  ideas,  copious  in  all  terms  expref- 
in  their  fight,  was  that  of  tyrant  and  Have;  five  of  things  political,  and  well  adapted 
the   moft  unnatural  one   conceivable,    and    to  the  purpofes  both  of  hiftory  and  popu-   j 

the  moft  fufceptible  of  pomp  and  empty    lar*  eloquence. But  what  was  their  phi-  i; 

exaggeration.     Hence  they  talked  of  kings    lofophy  ? — As  a  nation  it  was  noncy  if  we 
as  gods ;  and  of  therafelves  as  the  meaneft    may  credit  their  ableft  writers.     And  hence  ; 
and  moll  abjed  reptiles.  Nothing  was  either    the  unfitnefs  of  their  language  to  this  fub-  I 
great   or^  little  in  •  moderation,   but  every   jedl;  a  defed,  which  even  Cicero  is  com- 
fentiment   was    heightened    by    incredible    pelled  to  confefs,  and  more  fully  makes  ap- 
hyperbole.     Thus,  though  they  fometimes    pear,   when  he  writes  philofophy  himfelf,  ; 
afccnded  into  the  great  and  magnificent  t,    trom   the   number  of  terms   which   he   is  j 
they   as   frequently   degenerated    into    the    obliged  to  invent  :|:.     Virgil  feems  to  have 
tumid  and  bombaft.     The  Greeks   too  of  judged  the  moft  truly  of  his  countrymen, 

when, 
*  For  the  Barbarians,  by  being  more  ilavifh  in    Icnowl«dglng  the  difficulty  of  writing  philofophy 
their  manners  than  the  Greeks,  and  tliofe  of  Afia    in  Latm,  both  from  the  poverty  of  the  tongue, 
than  thofe  of  Europe,  fubniit  to  defpotic  govern-     and  from  the  novelty  of  the  fubjeft. 


ment  without  murmuring   or  dilcontent.     Arill. 
Pclit.  III.  4. 

f  The  truefl  fublime  of  the  Eafl  may  be  found 
In  the  fcriptures,  of  which  perhaps  the  principal 
caufe  is  the  intrinfic  greatnefs  of  the  fubjedt  there 
treated  ;  the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  the  difpen- 
fations  of  divine  providence,  &c. 

X  See  Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  C.  i,  2,  3.  III.  C.  i,  2. 
4,  &c.  but  in  particular  Tufc.  Difp.  I.  3.  where 
he  fays,  "  Philofophia  jacuit  ufque  ad  banc  aeta- 
tem,  nee  ullum  habuit  lumen  iiterarum  Latina- 
f  urn ;  qua  illuftranda  &  excitanda  nobis  eft  ;  ut 
fi,"  &c.  See  alfo  TuA:.  Difp.  IV.  3.  and  Acad.  I. 
a.  where  it  appears,  that  until  Cicero  applied 
himfelf  to  the  writing  of  philofophy,  the  Romans 
had  nothing  of  the  kind  in  their  language,  except 
fome  mean  performances  of  Amafanius  t!>e  Epi- 
curean, ;md  others  of  the  fame  feft.  How  far 
the  Romans  were  indebted  to  Cicero  for  philofo- 
phy, and  with  what  induftry,  as  well  as  elo- 
quence, he  cultivated  the  fubje<5V,  may  be  ieen 
not  only  from  the  titles  of  thofe  works  that  are 
now  loft,  but  much  more  from  the  many  noble 
ones  ftiU  fortunately  preferved. 

The  Epicurean  poet  Lucretius,  v<^ho  flouriftied 
nearly  at  the  fame  time,  feems  by  his  filence  to 
have  overlooked  the  Latin  writers  of  his  own 
feet  j  deriving  all  his  philofophy,  as  well  as  Ci- 
cero,  from  Grrcian  fourcesj  and,  like  bim,  ac- 


Nec  me  animi  fallit,  Graiorum  obfcura   reperta  ■ 
Difficile  inluftrare  Latinis  verfibus  elTe, 
(Multa  novis  rebus  prafertim  quum  fit  agen- 
dum,) 
Propter  egeftatem  linguae  et  rerum  novltatemr 
Sed  tua  me  virtus  tamen,  et  fperata  voluptas 
Suavis  amicitise  quemvis  perferrc  laborem 
Suadet— —  lucr.  1.  237, 

In  the  fame  age,  Varro,  among  his  twmerou* 
works,  wrote  fome  in  the  way  ®f  philofophy  ;  as 
did  the  patriot  Brutus  a  treatife  concerning  virtue, 
much  applauded  by  Cicero  5  but  thefe  works  are 
now  loft. 

Soon  after  the  writers  above  mentioned  came 
Horace,  fome  of  whofe  fatires  and  epiftles  may 
be  juftly  ranked  among  the  moft  valuable  pieces 
of  Latin  philofophy,  whether  we  confider  the 
purity  of  their  Ityie,  or  the  great  addrefs  with 
which  they  treat  the  fubjeft. 

After  Horace,  though  with  as  long  an  Interv^ 
as  from  the  days  of  Auguftus  to  thofe  of  Nero, 
came  the  fatirift  Perfius,  the  friend  and  difci- 
ple  of  the  ftolc  Cornutus ;  to  whofe  precepts,  as 
he  did  honour  by  his  virtuous  life,  (o  his  works* 
though  fmall,  fliew  an  early  proficiency  in  the 
fcience  of  morals.  Of  him  it-may  be  fairf  that  he 
is  almoft  the  fingle  difficult  writer  among  the 
Latin  claflks,  whofe  meaning  has  fufncient  merit , 
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when,  admitting  their  inferiority  in  the 
imore  elegant  arts,  he  concludes  at  laft, 
;with  his  ufual  majelly. 

Tn  regere  imperio  populos,  Romare,  memento, 
(Ha:  tibi  erunt  artes)  pacifque  imponeie  morcm, 
Parcere  fubjedtis,  et  debellare  fuperbos. 

From  confidering   the    Romans,   let  us 

pafs  to   the   Greeks.     The  Grecian  com- 

;  imonwealths,   while   they  maintained  their 

liberty,  were  the  moll  heroic  confederacy 

Co  make  it  worth  while  to  labour  through  his  ob- 
fcurlties. 

In  the  fame  degenerate  and  tyrannic  period 
lived  alfo  Seneca;  whofe  charadter,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  writer,  is  difcuffed  witli  great  accu- 
racy by  tiie  noble  autlior  of  the  Chara(aeriftiCS, 
to  whom  we  refer. 
-  Under  a  milder  dominion,  that  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines,  lived  Aulus  Gelllus,  or  (as  fome 
call  iilm)  Ageliius,  an  entertaining  writer  in  the 
mifcellaneous  way,  well  flcilled  in  criticifm  and 
antiquity  ;  who,  though  he  can  hardly  be  entitled 
jto  the  name  of  a  philofopher,  yet  deferves  not 
|to  pafs  unmentioned  here,  from  the  curious  frag- 
TiiL-nts  of  philofophy  interfperfed  in  his  works. 

With  Aulus  Gellius  we  range  Macrobius,  not 
jbecaufe  a  contemporary  (for  he  is  fuppofed  to 
Ihave  lived  under  Honorius  and  Theodolius)  but 
[from  his  near  refemblance,  in  the  charadter  of  a 
writer.  His  works,  like  the  other's,  are  mifcel- 
llaneous  ;  filled  with  mythology  and  ancient  lite- 
rature, fome  plti'ofophy  being  intermixed.  His 
iCom-nentary  upon  the  Somnium  Sciplonis  of 
(Cicerc  may  be  confidered  as  wholly  of  the  phllo- 
IfopTfttal  kind. 

In  the  fame  age  with  Aulus  Gellius,  flourifhed 
Apuleius  of  Madura  in  Africa,  a  Platonic  writer, 
whofe  m.atter  in  general  far  exceeds  his  perplexed 
and  affedled  ftyle,  too  conformable  to  the'falfe 
;;'tcoiic  of  the  age  when  he  lived. 
j  Of  the  fame  country,  but  of  a  later  age,  and  a 
jhar/her  ftyle,  was  Mai  tianus  Capella,  if  indeed  he 
,  defcTve  not  the  name  rather  of  a  phllologift,  than 
of  a  philofopher. 

Alter  Capella  we  may  rank  Chalcidius  the 
Platonic,  though  both  his  age,  and  country,  and 
religion,  are  doubtful.  His  manner  of  writing  is 
r.^.i'ier  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding, nor  does  he  appear  to  be  their  inferior  in 
ithe  knowledge  of  philofophy,  his  work  being  a 
lauHable  commentary  upon  the  Timjeus  of  Plato. 

'li:s  laft  Lstin  philofopher  was  Eoethius,  who 
I  v/as  defcencled  from  fome  of  the  noblefl  of  the 
Rorirm  families,  and  was  ccnful  in  the  bcgm- 
nng  of  the  fixth  century.  He  wrote  many  phi- 
lofcphlcal  works,  the  greater  part  in  the  logical 
way.  But  his  ethic  piece,  "  On  the  Coiifolation 
of  Philofophy,"  and  which  is  partly  profe  and 
'partly  verfs,  deferves  great  encomiums  both  for 
the  matter  and  for  the  ftyle  5  in  which  lafl  he 
approaches  the  purity  of  a  far  better  age  than  his 
I  «wns   and  is  in  all  refpedts  preferable  to  thcfe 


that  ever  exifted.  They  were  the  politeft, 
the  bravell,  and  the  wifeft,  of  men.  In 
the  fhort  fpace  of  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury they  became  fuch  ftatefmen,  war- 
riors, orators,  hiftorians,  phvlicians,  poets, 
critics,  painters,  fculptors,  architeds,  and 
(laft  of  all)  philofophers,  that  one  can 
hardly  help  confidering  that  golden  period, 
as  a  providential  event  in  honour  of  human 
nature,  to  Ihcw  to  what  perfedion  the  fpe- 
cies  might  afccnd  *. 

Now 

crabbed  Africans  already  mentioned.  By  com- 
mand of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goihs,  it  was  the 
hard  fate  of  this  worthy  man  to  fufFer  death  ; 
with  whom  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  laft  re- 
mains of  Roman  dii;nlty,  may  be  faid  to  have 
funk  in  the  wellern  world. 

There  were  other  Romans,  who  left  philofo- 
phlcal  writings;  fuch  as  Mufonius  Rufus,  and 
the  two  emperors,  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Julian ; 
but  as  thefe  preferred  the  ufe  of  the  Greek  tongue 
to  their  own,  they  can  hardly  be  confidered 
among  the  number  of  Latin  writeis. 

And  fo  much  (by  way  of  fketch)  for  the  Latin 
authors  of  philofophy ;  a  fmall  number  for  fo 
vaft  an  empire,  if  we  confidtr  them  as  all  the 
produdt  of  near  fix  fucceflive  centuries. 

*  If  we  except  Homer,  Htfiod,  and  the  Ly- 
ric poets,  we  hear  of  few  Grecian  writers  be- 
fore the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  After  that  mo- 
narch had  been  defeated,  and  the  dread  of  the 
Perfian  power  was  at  end,  the  effulgence  of  the 
Grecian  genius  (if  1  may  ufe  the  expreiTion) 
broke  forth,  and  fiione  till  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der tlie  Macedonian,  after  w^om  it  difappeared» 
and  never  rcfe  again.  This  is  that  golden  pe- 
riod fpoken  of  above.  I  do  not  mean  that  Greece 
had  not  many  writer:,  of  great  merit  fubfequent 
to  that  period,  and  efpecially  of  the  philofophic 
kind  ;  but  the  great,  the  ftriklng,  the  fubllme 
(call  it  as  you  pleafe)  attained  at  that  time  to  a 
height,  to  which  it  never  could  afccnd  In  any 
after-age. 

The  fame  kind  of  fortune  befel  the  people  of 
Rome.  When  the  Punic  v/ars  were  ended,  and 
Carthage,  their  dreaded  rival,  was  no  more,  then, 
(as  Horace  informs  us)  they  began  to  cultivate 
the  politer  arts.  It  was  foon  after  this  their  great 
orators,  and  hlrtorians,  and  poets,  arofe,  and 
Rome,  like  Greece,  had  her  golden  period,  which 
lafted  to  the  death  of  Odtavius  Cjefar. 

I  call  thefe  f.vo  periods,  from  the  two  greateft 
genlufcs  that  fiourhhed  in  each,  one  the  Socratic 
peilod,  the  other  the  Ciceronian. 

There  are  ftiU  farther  analogies  fuhfifljng  be- 
tween them.  Neither  period  commenced,  as 
long  as  folicicude  for  the  common  welfare  en- 
gaged men's  attentions,  and  fuch  wars  Impended 
as  threatened  their  deftrudtion  by  foreigners  and 
barbarians.  But  when  once  thefe  fears  wer& 
over,  a  general  fecurity  foon  enfued,  and  inftead 
of  attending  to  the  arts  of  defence  and  felf-pre- 
fervaticn,  they  began  to  cultivate  thofe  of  ele- 
C  c  a  |ar.s.$ 
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Now  the  language  of  thefe  Greeks  was  How  exquifitely  is  this  all  performed  in 
truly  like  themfelves  ;  it  was  conformable  Greek !  Let  thofe,  who  imagine  it  maj'  be 
to  their  tranfcendant  and  univerfal  genius,  done  as  well  in  another  language,  fatisfy 
Where  matter  fo  abounded,  words  followed  themfelres,  either  by  attempting  to  tranllate 
of  courfe,  and  thofe  ex'quifite  in  every  kind,  him,  or  by  perufmg  his  tranllations  already 
as  the  ideas  for  which  they  flood.  And  m.ade  by  men  of  learning.  On  the  con- 
hence  it  followed,  there  was  not  a  fubjeft  frary,  when  we  read  either  Xenophon  or 
to  be  found  which  could  not  with  propriety  Plato,  nothing  of  this  method  and  ftrift 
be  exprefled  in  Greek.  order  appears.     The  formal  and  didaftic  is 

Here  were   words  and  numbers  for  the  wholly  dropt.     Whatever  they  may  teach, 

humour  of  an  Arittophancs;   for  the   na-  it  is  without  profeihng  to  be  teachers;    a 

tive  elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Menander ;  train  of  dialogue  and  truly  polite  addrefs, 

for  the  amorous  ftrains  of  a  Mimnermus  or  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  behold  human 


Sappho  ;  for  the  rural  lays  of  a  Theocritus 
or  Bion ;  and  for  the  fublime  conceptions 
of  a  Sophocles  or  Homer.  The  fame  in 
profe.  Here  Ifocrates  was  enabled  to  dif- 
play  his  art,  in  all  the  accuracy  of  periods 
and  the  nice  counterpoife  of  diftion.     Here 


life  adorned  in  all  its  colours  of  fentiment 
and  manners. 

And  yet,  though  thefe  differ  in  this  man- 
ner from  the  Stagyrite,  how  different  are 
they  likewife  in  charafter  from  each  other  ?, 
— Plato,  copious,  figurative,  andmajeftic; 


Demofthenes  found  materials  for  that  ner-    intermixing  at  times  the  facetious  and  fa- 


vous  compofition,  that  manly  force  of  un- 
affedled  eloquence,  which  rufticd  like  a 
torrent,  too  impetuous  to  be  withftood. 

Who  were  more  different  in  exhibiting 
their  philofophy,  than  Xenophon,  Plato, 
-and  his  difcipie  Ariftotie  ?  Different,  I 
fay,  in  their  character  of  compofition  ;  for, 
as  to  their  philofophy  itfelf,  it  was  in  re- 
ality the  fame.  Ariflotle,  ftrift,  methodic, 
and  orderly ;  fubtle  in  thought,  fparing  in 


tine  ;  enriching  his  works  with  tales  and 
fables,  and  the  rayftic  theology  of  ancient 
times.  Xenophon,  the  pattern  of  perfect 
fimplicity  :  every  where  fmooth,  harmo- 
nious and  pure ;  declining  the  figurative, 
the  mar\'ellous,  and  the  myflic;  afcending 
but  "rarely  into  the  fublime;  nor  then  fp 
much  trufting  to  the  colours  of  ityle,  as  to 
the  intrinfic  dignity  of  the  fentiment  itfelf. 
The    language,    in   the  mean  time,    in 


ornament ;   with  little  addrefs  to  the  paf-  which  he  and  Plato  wrote,  appears  to  fuit 

lions   or  imagination ;    but  exhibiting  the  fo  accurately  with  the  ftyle  of  both,  that, 

whole  with  fuch  a  pregnant  brevity,  that  when  we  read  either  of  the  tv/o,  we  cannot 

in  every  fentencc  we  feera  to  read  a  page,  help  thinking,  that  it  is  he  alone  who  has 

gance   and   pleafure.      New,  as    thefe   naturally  refpondence  with    Alexander.      In  the   time-  of 

produced  a  kind  of  wanton  infolence  (not  unlike  the  fame  monarch  lived  Theophraftus,    and  the 

the  vicious  temper  of  high-fed  animals)  fo  by  this  cynic    Diogenes.      Then   alfo    Demofthenes    and 

the   bands  of    union    were   infenfibly    dilTolved.  ^fchlnes   fpoke   their  two   celebrated   orations 


Kence  then,  among  the  Greeks,  that  fatal  Pelo- 
ponnefnn  war,  v>'hich,  together  with  other  wars, 
its  immediate  confequence,  broke  the  confede- 
racy cf  their  commonwealths;  wafted  their 
flrength;  made  them  jealous  of  each  other;  and 
thus  paved  a  way  for  the  contemptible  kingdom 
of  Macedon  to  enflave  them  all,  and  afcend  in  a 
few  years  to  univerfal  monarchy. 

A  like  luxuriance  of  profperity  fowed  dif- 
cord  among  the  Romans ;  raifed  thofe  unhappy 
conttfls  between  the  fenate  and  the  Gracchi ; 
between  Sylla  and  Marius ;  between  Pompey 
andCarfar;  till  at  length,  after  the  laft  ftruggle 
for  liberty  by  thofe  brave  patriots,  Brutus  and 
CafTius  at  Phihppi,  and  the  fubfequent  deieat  of 
Antony  at  Aftiuin,  the  Romans  became  fubjedt  to 
liie  dominion  of  a  fellow  citizen. 

It  muft  indeed  be  conftlTed,  that  after  Alex- 
ander and  Oftavius  had  eftablidied  their  monar- 
chies, there  were  many  bright  geniufes,  who 
%vere  eminent  under  their  goyernment.  Arifto- 
de  maintained  a  friendihip  and  epiftolary  cor- 
I 


So  likewife,  in  the  time  of  0<aavius,  Virgil  j 
wrote  his  ^neid,  and  with  Horace,  Varius,  and 
many  otiier  fine  writers,  partook  of  hjs  protec- 
tion and  rciyal  munificence.  But  then  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  thefe  men  were  bred  ar.d  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  cf  a  free  sovernment.  It  was 
hence  they  derived  that  high  and  manly  fpirit 
v/hlch  made  them  the  admiration  of  after-ages, 
The  fuccefibrs  and  forms  of  government  left  by 
Alexander  and  Oftavius,  foori  ftopt  the  growth 
of  any  thing  farther  in  the  kind.  So  true  is  that 
noble  faying  of  Longhius-^©^£-^ci  t=  y«^  ly.oe.i'9 
Tct  (ppoi>iiji.»Ta  tSk  uiynro^^cKJCj'jyi  EAEYQEPIA, 


.•8cu 


that  is   formed   to 


10  .7>"gao'JM-oi/  T'flf 
??  *      ' 

«'  It  is  liberty 
rfe  the  fentiments  cf  great  geniufes  ;  to  infpire 
them  with  hope  ;  to  pufli  forward  the  propenfity 
of  contefl  one  with  ahother,  and  the  generous 
emulation  cf  being  the  firft  in  rank."  De  SubU' 
Sea.  44. 

hit 
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lefted,  or  applied  to  low  and  bafe  purpofes. 
And  thus,  for  the  honour  of  culture  and 
good  learning,  they  are  able  to  render  a 
man,  if  he  will  take  the  pains,  intrinfically 
more  excellent  than  his  natural  fuperiors. 
Harris. 


hit  its  charaflcr,  and  that  it  could  not  have 
appeared  fo  elegant  in  any  other  manner. 

And  thus  is  the  Greek  tongue,  from  its 
propriety  and  univerfalitv,  made  for  all 
.that  is  great  and  all  that  is  beautiful,  in 
every  fubjeft  and  under  every  form  of 
writing : 


Grails  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
J/Iufa  loqui. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  thofe  amongfi: 
'us,  who  either  write  or  read  with  a  view  to 
employ  their  liberal  leifure  (for  as  to  fuch 
,as  do  either  from  views  more  fordid,  we 
leave  them,  like  Haves,  to  their  deltined 
■drudgery)  it  v/ere  to  be  willied,  I  fay,  that 
the  liberal,  (if  they  have  a  felifh  for  letters) 
would  infpeft  the  finilbed  models  of  Gre- 
cian literature ;  that  they  would  not  wafte 
1. thofe  hours,  which  they  cannot  recal, 
upon  the  meaner  produdions  of  the  French 
and  Engliib  prefs  ;  upon  that  fungous 
growth  of  no\els  and  of  pamphlets,  where 
it  is  to  be  feared^  they  rarely  find  any  ra- 
tional pleafure,  and  more  rarely  ftiil  any 
folid  improvement. 

To  be  competently  Ikillcd  in  ancient 
learning  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  fuch 
infuperable  pains.  The  very  progrefs  it- 
felf  is  attended  with  delight,  and  refembles 
a  journey  through  fome  pieafant  country, 
where,  every  mile  we  advance,  new  charms 
arife.  It  is  certainly  as  eafy  to  be  a  fcho- 
lar,  as  a  gameller,  or  many  other  charaders 
equally  illiberal  and  low.  The  fame  ap- 
plication, the  fame  quantity  of  habit,  will 
iit  us  for  one  as  completely  as  for  the 
other.  And  as  to  thofe  who  tell  us,  with 
kn  air  of  feeming  wifdom,  that  it  is  men, 
and  not  bocks,  we  muft  ftudy  to  become 
knowing ;  this  I  have  always  remarked, 
from  repeated  experience,  to  be  the  com- 
"inon  confolation  and  language  of  dunces. 
'They  fhelter  their  ignorance  under  a  few 
bnght  examples,  whofe  tranfcendent  abi- 
lities, without  the  common  helps,  have 
been  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  great  and 
'important  ends.     But,  alas ! 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile — 
In  truth,  each  man's  underftanding,  when 
ripened  and  mature,  is  a  compofite  of  na- 
tural capacity,  and  of  fuperinduced  habit. 
Hence  the  greateft  men  will  be  necellarily 
^hofe  who  poffefs  the  beft  capacities,  culti- 
vated with  the  beft  habits.  Hence  slfo 
moderate  capacities,  when  adorned  with 
valuable  fcience,  will  far  tranfcend  others 
the  moft  acute  by  nature,  when  either  neg- 
I 


At   length,    after    va 
various  efcapes,  it  was 


§  207.     Uijioiy  of  the  Limiis  and  Extent  of 
The  Middle  Age. 

_  When  the  magnitude  of  the  Rcimn  em- 
pire grew  enormous,  and  there  w\rj  two 
imperial  cities,  Rome  and  Conftantinople, 
then  that  happened  which  was  natural ;  out 
of  one  empire  it  became  two,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  different  names  of  the  Weftern,  and 
the  Eaftern. 

The  Wellern  empire  foon  funk.  So 
early  as  in  the  fifth  century,  Rome,  once 
the  millrefs  of  nations,  beheld  herfelf  at 
the  feet  of  a  Gothic  fovereign.  The 
Eaftern  Empire  lafted  many  centuries  longer, 
and,  ^  though  often  impaired  by  external 
enemies,  and  weakened  as  often  by  internal 
faftions,  yet  ftill  it  retained  traces  of  its 
ancient  fplendor,  refembling,  in  the  Ian- 
gage  of  Virgil,  fome  fair  but  faded  flower. 

Cui  neque  fulgor  adhuc,    necdum  fua  forma 
receffu.  Virg. 

•ious    plunges   and 
totally  annihilated 
in  tiie   fifteenth  century  by  the  vidorious 
arms  of  Mahomet  the  Great. 

The  interval  between  the  fall  of  thefe 
two  empires  (the  Weftern  or  Latin  in  the 
fifth  centuty,  the  Eaftern  or  Grecian  in 
the  fifteenth)  making  a  fpace  of  near  a 
thoufand  years,  conftitutes  what  we  call  the 
Middle  Age. 

Dominion  pafled  during  this  interval 
into  the  jiands  of  rude,  illiterate  rnen :  men 
who  conquered  more  by  multitude  then  hj 
military  Ikill ;  and  who,  having  little  or 
no  tafte  either  for  fciences  or  artj,  natu- 
rally defpifed  thofe  things  from  wnich  they 
had  reaped  no  advantage. 

This  was  the  age  of  Monkery  and  Le- 
gends ;  of  Leonine  \  erfes,  (that  is,  of  bad 
Latin  put  into  Rhime;)  ot  projects  to  de- 
cide truth,  by  ploughfhares  and  battoons  ; 
of  crufides,  to  coiiquer  infidels,  and  extir- 
pate heretics;  of  princes  depofed,  not  as 
Crcefus  was  by  Cyrus,  but  by  one  who  had 
no  armies,  and  who  did  not  even  wear 
a  fword. 

Different  portions  of  this  age  have  been 
diftinguifhed  by  different  defcriptions  ;  fuch 
as  SiKculum  Monotheleticum,  Sascuium  Ei- 
conoclafcicum,  S^culum  ubfcurum,  Saecu- 
C  c  3  lum 
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lum  Ferreum,  Sasculum  Hildibrandinum, 
&c.  ftrange  names  it  nnift  be  confeli,  fome 
more  obvious,  others  lefs  fo,  yet  none  tend- 
ing to  furnifh  us  with  any  high  or  pro- 
mifing  ideas. 

And  yet  we  muft  acknowledge,  for  the 
honour  of  humanity  and  of  its  great  and 
divine  Author,  who  never  forfakes  it,  that 
fome  fparks  of  intelleft  were  at  all  times 
rifible,  through  the  whole  of  tbis  dark  and 
dreary  period.  It  is  here  we  miift  look  for 
the  tafte  and  literature  of  the  times. 

The  few  who  were  enlightened,  when 
arts  and  fciences  were  thus  obfcured,  may 
be  faid  to  have  happily  maintained  the  con- 
tinuity of  knowledge;  to  have  been  (if  I 
may  ufe  the  expreffion)  like  the  twilight  of 
a  fummer's  night;  that  aufpicioas  gleam 
between  the  fetting  and  the  rifing  fun, 
which,  though  it  cannot  retain  the  luftre 
of  the  day,  helps  at  leaft  to  fave  us  from 
the  totality  of  darknefs.  Harris. 

§  208.     Ah  Accoi'Mt  of  the  DeJlniSlion  of  the 
Alexavdrian  Library, 

**  When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the 
«'  Mahometans,  Ararus,  their  commander, 
*'  found  there  Philoponus,  whofe  conver- 
«'  fation  highly  pleafed  him,  as  Amrus  was 
*■'  a  lover  ox  letters,  and  Philoponus  a  learned 
*'  m.an.  On  a  certain  day  Philoponus  faid 
"  to  him ;  *  You  have  vifited  all  the  re- 
**  pofitories  or  public  warehoufes  in  Alex- 
*'  andria,  and  you  have  feaied  up  things  of 
**  every  fort  that  are  found  there.  As  to 
*'  thofe  things  that  may  be  ufefuj  to  ycu,  I 
*«  prefume  to  fay  nothing;  but  as  to  things 
**  of  no  fcrvice  to  you,  fome  of  them  per- 
'=  haps  may  be  more  fuitable  to  me.'  Amrus 
«'  faid  to  him  :  «  And  what  is  it  you 
**  want?'  *  The  philofophical  books  (re- 
«'  plied  he)  preferved  in  the  royal  iibiaries.' 
«*  *  This  (faid  Amrus)  is  a  requelt  upon 
<«  which  I  cannot  decide.  You  defire  a 
*'  thing,  where  I  can  iffue  no  orders  till  I 
^'  have  leave  from  Omar,  the  commander 
«*  of  the  faithful.' — Letters  were  accord- 


"  rus,  upon  this,  ordered  them  to  be  dif- 
'^  per  fed  through  the  baths  of  Alexandria, 
"  and  to  be  there  burnt  in  making  the 
**  baths  warm.  After  this  manner,  in  the 
"  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  were  all  con- 
"  fumed." 

The  hiftorian,  having  related  the  ftory, ; 
adds  from  his  own  feelings,  *'  Hear  what 
"  was  done,  and  wonder!" 

Thus  ended  this  noble  library  ;  and  thus 
began,  if  it  did  not  begin  fooner,  the  age 
of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Ibid. 

§  209.  A  Jhort  hijiorical  Account  of  k.'rnY.'&%t\ 
from  the  Time  of  her  VtKsi  A  yi  Triumphs 
to  that  of  her  becoming  fubjeB  to  the 
Turks. — SJietch,  during  this  lojig  Liter- 
'val,  of  hwr  Political  and  Literary  State  ; 
of  h,.  r  Philofophers  ;  of  her  Gymnafa  ;  of  ri 
her  good  and  bad  Fortune,  i5^c.  ^f.— *• 
Mam/ers  of  the  prcjejit  Inhaaitants. — Oii'ves 
and  Honey, 

When  the  Athenians  Had  delivered  them- 
fclves  from  the  tyranny  of  Pifillratus,  and 
after  this  had  defeated  the  vaft  efforts  of  the 
Perfians,  and  that  againft  tv/o  fuccelhve  in- 
vaders, Darius  and  Xerxes,  they  may  be 
confidered  as  at  the  fummit  of  their  national 
glory.  For  more  than  half  a  century  after- 
wards they  maintained,  without  controul 
the  fovereignty  of  Greece*. 

As  their  taiie  v.-as  naturally  good,  arts  of 
every  kind  foon  rofe  among  them,  and  flou- 
riihed.  Valour  had  given  them  reputation ; 
reputation  gave  them  an  afcendant ;  and 
that  aff  endant  produced  a  fecurity,  which 
left  their  minds  at  eafe,  and  gave  them  lei- 
fure  to  cultivate  every  thing  liberal  oX 
elegant. 

It  was  then  that  Pericles  adorned  the 
city  with  temples,  theatres,  and  other  beau- 
tiful public  buildings.  Phidias,  the  great 
fculptor,  was  employed  as  his  architect ; 
who,  v/hcn  he  had  erefted  edifices,  adorned 
them  himfelf,  and  added  ftatues  and  baiTo- 
relievos,  the"  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
It  was  then  that   Polygnotus  and    Myro 


"-^P  '^[  •V^''  ^°  ^f^:-  informing  him  of  painted  ;  that  Sophocles  and  J:.unpideswrote 
"  what  Philoponus  haa  Jid;   and  an  an-    ^,,d,  not  long  after,  that  they  faw  the  dU 
«  fwer  was  returned  by  Omar,  to  the  fol-    vine  Socrates. 


«  lowing  purport :  *  As  to  the  books  ot 
"  which  you  have  made  mention,  if  there 
**  be  contained  in  them  what  accords  with 
•*  the  book  of  God  (meaning  the  Alcoran) 
«*  there  is  without  them,  in  the  book  of 
•♦  God,  all  that  is  fufficient.  But  if  there 
«'  be  any  thing  in  them  repugnant  to  that 
•'  book,  we  m  no  refpeft  want  them.  Order 
■"  thein  therefore  to  be  all  dellroved.'  Anj- 


fc: 


Human  affair^  are  by  nature  prone  to 
change ;  and  ftates,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  born  to  decay.  Jealoufy  and  ambition 
infenfibly  fomented  wars;  and  fuccefs  in 
thefe  wars,  as  in  others,  was  often  various, 
The  military  ftrengtii  of  the  Athenians  was 


*  For  tliefe  hiftorical  fafts  confult  the  anciei^l 
and  modern  authors  of  Grecian  hiftory, 
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ifirft  impaired  by  the  Lacedemonians ;  after 


that,  it  was  again  humiliated,  under  Epa- 
minondas,  by  the  Thebans ;  and,  laft  of 
aJI,  it  was  wholly  crufhed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian Philip. 

But  though  their  political  fovereignty 
was  loft,  yet,  happily  for  mankind,  their 
love  of  literature  and  arts  did  not  fink  along 
with  it. 

Juft  at  the  clofe  of  their  golden  days  of 
!empire,  flourilhed  Xenophon  and  Plato,  the 
Idifciples  of  Socrates ;  and  from  Plato  de- 
fcended  that  race  of  philofophers  called  the 
^Old  Academy. 

Arillotle,  who  was  Plato's  difciple,  may 
be  faid  not  to  have  invented  a  new  philofo- 
phy,  but  rather  to  have  tempered  the  fublime 
:and  rapturous  myfteries  of  his  niafter  with 
method,  order,  and  a  ftrider  mode  of  rca- 
foning. 

Zeno,  who  was  himfelf  alfo  educated  in 
the  principles  of  Platonifm,  only  diftl-rcd 
from  Plato  in  the  comparative  eftimate  of 
things,  allowing  nothing  to  be  intrinfically 

food  but  virtue,  nothing  intrinfically  bad 
ut  vice,  and  confidering  all  other  things  to 
be  in  themfelves  indifferent. 

He  too,  and  Ariltotle,  accurately  culti- 
vated logic,  but  in  different  ways  :  for  Arif- 
totle  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  iimple  fvUo- 
gifm  ;  Zeno  upon  that  which  is  derived 
out  of  it,  the  compound  or  hypothetic. 
Eoth  too,  as  well  as  other  philofophers, 
cultivated  rhetoric  along  with  logic  ;  hold- 
ing a  knowledge  in  both  to  be  requifitc  for 
thofe  who  think  of  addreiTmg  mankind  with 
all  the  efticacy  of  perfuafion.  Zeno  ele- 
gantly illuftrated  the  force  of  thefe  two 
powers  by  a  fimile,  taken  from  the  hand  : 
the  clofe  power  of  logic  he  compared  to  the 
fill,  or  hand  comprelt ;  the  diffufe  power  of 
logic,  to  the  palm,  or  hand  open. 

I  fliall  mention  but  two  fefts  more,  the 
New  Academy,  and  the  Epicurean. 

The  New  Academy,  fo  called  from  the 
Old  Academy  (the  name  given  to  the  fchool 
of  Plato)  was  founded  by  Arcefilas,  and 
ably  maintained  by  Carneades.  From  a 
miftaken  imitation  of  the  great  parent  of 
philofophy,  Socrates^  (particularly  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  dialogues  of  Plato)  beraufe  So- 
crates doubted  fome  things,  therefore  Arce- 
filas and  Carneades  doubted  all. 

Epicurus  drew  from  another  fource  ;  De- 
mocritus  had  taught  him  atoms  and  a  void. 
By  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  ?itoms  he 
fancied  he  could  form  a  wojld,  while  by  a 
feigned  veneration  he  complimented  au-ay 
liis  gods,  and  totally  denied  their  providen- 


tial care,  left  the  trouble  of  it  ft-,ould  impair 
their  uninterrupted  ftate  of  blifs.  Virtue  he 
recommended,  though  not  for  the  fake  of 
virtue,  but  pleafure ;  pleafure,  according 
to  him,  being  our  chief  and  fovereign  good. 
It  muft  he  confeft,  however,  that  though 
his  principles  were  erroneous,  and  even  bad, 
never  was  a  man  more  temperate  and  hu- 
mane ;  never  v/as  a  man  more  beloved  by  his 
friends,  or  more  cordially  attached  to  them 
in  affeftionate  elleem. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  alliance 
between  philofophy  and  rhetoric.  This 
cannot  bo  thought  wonderful,  if  rhetoric  be 
the  art  by  wliich  men  are  pcrfuaded,  and  if 
men  cannot  be  perfuaded  without  a  knovv- 
h'dge  of  human  nature  :  for  what,  but  phi- 
lofophy, can  procure  us  this  knowledge  ? 

h  was  for  this  reafon  the  ableft  Greek 
philofophers  not  only  taught  (as  we  hinted 
before)  but  wrote  alfo  treatifcs  upon  rhe- 
toric. They  had  a  farther  inducement,  and 
that  was  the  intrinfic  beauty  of  their  lan- 
guage, as  it  was  then  fpoken  among  the 
learned  and  polite.  They  would  have  been 
afliamed  to  have  delivered  philofophy,  as  it 
has  been  too  often  delivered  (ince,  in  com- 
pofitions  as  clumfy  as  the  common  dialed  of 
the  mere  vulgar. 

The  fame  love  of  elegance,  which  mads 
them  attend  to  their  ftyle,  made  them  at- 
tend even  to  the  places  where  their  philo- 
fophy was  taught. 

Plato  delivered  his  lectures  in  a  place 
ftiaded  with  groves,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ilifl'us ;  and  which,  as  it  once  be- 
longed to  a  perfon  called  Academus,  was 
called  after  his  name,  the  Academy.  Arif- 
totle  chofe  another  fpot  of  a  fimilar  cha- 
raifler,  where  there  were  trees  and  ftiade ;  a 
fpot  called  the  Lyceum.  Zeno  taught  in 
a  portico  or  colonnade,  diftihguiftied  from 
other  buildings  of  that  fort  (of  which  the 
Athenians  had  many)  by  the  name  of  the 
Variegated  Portico,  the  walls  being  deco^ 
rated  with  various  paintings  of  Pol\'gnotus 
and  Myro,  two  capital  mailers  of  that 
tranfcendent  period.  Epicurus  addreffed 
his  hearers  in  thofe  well-known  gardens 
called,  after  his  own  name,  the  gardens  of 
Epicurus. 

Some  of  thefe  places  gave  names  to  the 
doftrines  which  were  taught  there.  Plato's 
philofophy  took  its  '  name  of  Academic, 
from  the  Academy;  that  of  Zepo  was  called 
the  Stoic,  from  a  Greek  word  fignifying  a 
poiticc. 

The  fyftem  indeed  of  Ariftotle  was  not 

denominated  fjoni  the  place,  but  was  called 

C  c  4.  Peripatetic, 
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Peripatetic,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
taught ;  from  his  walking  about  at  the  time 
when  he  differted.  The  term  Epicurean 
philofophy  needs  no  explanation. 

Open  air,  Ihade,  water,  and  pleafant 
walks,  feem  above  all  things  to  favour  that 
exercife  the  beft  fuited  to  contemplation,  I 
mean  gentle  walking,  without  inducing  fa- 
tigue. The  many  agreeable  walks  in  and 
about  Oxford  m.ay  teach  my  own  country- 
men the  truth  of  this  aiTertion,  and  beft 
explain-  how  Horace  lived,  v/hile  a  ftu- 
dent  at  Athens,  employed   (as  he  tells  usi 

•  ■     inter  filvas  Academi  quzerere  veium. 

Thefe  places  of  public  inftitution  were 
called  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
Gyrnnafia,  in  which,  whatever  that  word 
might  have  originally  meant,  were  taught 
all  thofe  exercifes,  and  all  thofe  arts  which 
tended  to  cultivate  not  only  the  body  but 
the  mind.  As  man  was  a  being  confifting 
of  both,  the  Greeks  could  not  confider  that 
education  as  complete  in  which  both  were 
not  regarded,  and  both  properly  formed. 
Hence  their  Gyrnnafia,  with  reference  to 
this  double  end,  were  adorned  with  two 
ftatues,  thofe  of  Mercury  and  of  Hercules  ; 
the  corporeal  accompliriiments  being  pa- 
tronized (as  they  fuppofed)  by  the  God  of 
ftrength,  the  mental  accomplifhments,  by 
the  God  of  ingenuity. 

It  is  to  be'feared,  that  many  places,  now 
called  Academies,  fcarce  deferve  the  name 
lipon  this  extenfive  plaa,  if  the  profeiTors 
teach  no  more  than  how  to  dance,  fence, 
and  ride  upon  horfes. 

It  was  for  the  cultivation  of  every  liberal 
accomplifliment  that  Athens  was  celebrated 
(as  we  have  faid)  during  many  centuries, 
long  after  her  political  influence  was  loft, 
and  at  an  end. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  died,  many 
tyrants,  like  many  hydras,  immediately 
fprungup.  Athens  then,  though  fhe  ftill 
maintained  the  form  of  her  ancient  govern- 
ment, was  perpetually  checked  and''  humi- 
liated by  their  infolence.  Antipater  de- 
ftroyed  her  orators,  and  (he  was  facked  by 
Demetrius.  At  length  Ihe  became  fubjed 
to  the  all-powerful  Romans,  and  found  the 
crue^l  Sylla  her  fe^'ereft  enemy. 

His  face  (which  perhaps  indicated  his 
manners)  was  of  a  purple  red,  intermixed 
%^uth  white.  _  This  circuraftance  could  not 
e.cape  the  witty  Athenians  :  they  defcribed 
liim  in  a  verfe,  and  ridiculouily  faid, 
Simla's  face  is  a  mulberry,  fprinkled  with  meal. 

The  devallatlons  and  carnage  which  he 


caufed  foon  after,  gave  them  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  repent  their  farcafm. 

The  civil  war  between  Csefar  and  Pom- 
pey  foon  followed,  and  their  natural  love 
of  liberty  made  them  fide  with  Pompey. 
Here  again  they  were  unfortunate,  for 
Casfar  conquered.  But  Csfar  did  not  treat 
them  like  Sylla.  With  that  clemency, 
which  made  fo  amiable  a  part  of  his  cha- 
rafler,  he  difmified  them,  by  a  fine  aliufion 
to  their  illuftrious  anceftors,  faying,  *  that 
'  he  fpared  the  living  for  the  fake  of  the 
*  dead.' 

Another  ftorm  followed  foon  after  this, 
the  wars  of  Brutus  and  Caffius  with  Auguf- 
tus  and  Antony.  Their  partiality  for  li- 
berty did  not  here  forfake  them  ;  they  took 
part  in  the  conteft  with  the  two  patriot  Ro- 
n:ans,  and  erefted  their  flatucs  near  their 
own  ancient  deliverers,  Harmodius  and 
Ariftogiton,  who  had  flain  Hipparchus, 
But  they  were  ftill  unhappy,  for  their  ene- 
mies triumphed. 

They  made  their  peace  however  with 
Auguftus ;  and,  having  met  afterwards  with 
different  treatment  under  different  emperors, 
fometimes  favourable,  fometimes  harfti,  and 
never  more  fevere  than  under  Vefpafian, 
their  oppreffions  were  at  length  relieved  by 
the  virtuous  Nerva  and  Trajan. 

Mankind,  during  the  interval  which  began 
from  Nerva,  and  which  extended  to  the 
death  of  that  beft  of  emperors,  Marcus  An- 
toninus, felt  a  refpitefrom  thofe  evils  which 
they  had  fo  feverely  felt  before,  and  which 
they  felt  fo  feverely  revived  under  Corn- 
modus,  and  his  wretched  fucceffors. 

Athens,  during  the  above  golden  period, 
enjoyed  more  than  all  others  the  general 
felicity,  for  fhe  found  in  Adrian  fo  generous 
a  benefaftor,  that  her  citizens  could  hardly 
help  efteeming  him  a  fecond  founder.  He 
reftored  their  old  privileges,  gave  them 
new  ;  repaired  their  ancient  buildings,  and 
added  others  of  his  own.  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, although  he  did  not  do  fo  much, 
ftill  continued  to  ftiew  them  his  benevolent 
attention. 

If  from  this  period  we  turn  our  eyes 
back,  we  ftiall  find,  for  centuries  before, 
that  Athens  was  the  place  of  education,  not 
only  for  Greeks,  but  for  Romans.  'Twas 
hither  that  Horace  was  fent  by  his  father; 
'twas  here  that  Cicero  put  his  fon  Marcus 
under  Cratippus,  one  of  the  ableft  philofo- 
phers  then  belonging  to  that  city. 

The  feds  of  philofophers  which  we  have 
already  defcribed,  were  ftill  exifting  when 
St.  Paul  came  thither.     We  canaot  enough 
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admire  the  fuperior  eloquence  of  that  apof- 
tle,  in  his  manner  of  addreffing  fo  intelli- 
f^cnt  an  audience.  We  cannot  enough  ad- 
jnire  the  fublimity  of  his  exordium  ;  the 
propriety  of  his  mentioning  an  altar  which 
lie  had  found  there  ;  and  his  quotation  from 
Aratus,  one  of  their  well-known  poets. 
A*fts  XV ji.  22. 

Nor  was  Athens  only  celebrated  for  the 
rcfidence  of  philofophers,  and  the  inftitution 
of  youth:  Men  of  rank  and  fortune  found 
plcafure  in  a  retreat  which  contributed  fo 
much  to  their  liberal  enjoyment. 

The  friend  and  correfpondent  of  Cicero, 
T.  Pomponius,  from  his  long  attachment 
to  this  city  and  country,  had  attained  fuch 
n  perfection  in  its  arts  and  language,  that  he 
acquired  to  himfeif  the  additional  name  of 
Atticus.  This  great  man  may  be  faid  to 
have  lived  during  times  of  the  worft  and 
cruellelt  faftions.  His  youth  was  fpent 
under  Sylla  and  Marius ;  the  middle  of  his 
life  during  all  the  fanguinary  fcenes  that 
followed ;  and  when  he  was  old,  he  faw 
the  profcriptions  of  Antony  and  Oflavius. 
Yet  though  Cicero  and  a  multitude  more 
of  the  belt  men  periled,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  furvive  every  danger.  Nor  did 
he  feek  a  fafety  for  himfeif  alone  :  his  vir- 
tue fo  recommended  him  to  the  leaders  of 
every  fide,  that  he  was  able  to  fave  not  him- 
feif alone,  but  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
many  of  his  friends. 

When  we  look  to  this  amiable  charafter, 
we  may  well  fuppofe,  that  it  was  not  merely 
for  amufement  that  he  chofe  to  live  at 
Athens ;  but  rather  that,  by  refiding  there, 
he  might  fo  far  realize  philofophy,  as  to 
employ  it  for  the  condud  of  life,  and  not 
merely  for  off-entation. 

Another  perfon,  during  a  better  period 
(that  I  mean  between  Nerva  and  Marcus 
Antoninus),  wds  equally  celebrated  for  his 
afFeftion  to  this  city.  By  this  perfon  I 
mean  Herodes  Atticus,  who  acquired  the 
laft  name  from  the  fame  reafons  for  which 
it  had  formerly  been  given  to  Pomponius. 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  viciffi- 
tudes  befal  both  men  and  cities,  and  changes 
too  often  happen  from  profperous  to  ad- 
verfe.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Athens,  un- 
der the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander,  and  fo  on 
from  Sylla  down  to  the  time  of  Auguftus. 
It  fhared  the  fame  hard  fate  with  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  general,  upon  the  acceliion 
of  Commodus. 

At  length,  after  a  certain  period,  the 
Barbarians  of  the  North  began  to  pour  into 
the   South,     Rome    was  taken  by  Alaric, 
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an,d  Athens  was  befieged  by  the  fame.  YeC 
here  we  are  informed  (at  leail  we  learn  fo 
from  hiitory)  that  it  was  miraculoufly  faved 
by  Minerva  and  Achilles.  1-he  goddefs. 
It  feems,  and  the  hero,  both  of  them  ap- 
peared, compelling  the  invader  to  raife  the 
fiege-  Harris. 

§210.  The  Acmmt  given  ^Synesiuso/* 
Athens,  and  iU  fuhjeguent  H)jlory. 
_  Synefins,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century, 
vifited  Athens,  and  gives,  in  his  epiftles,  an 
account  of  his  vifit.  Its  laftre  appears  at 
that  time  to  have  been  greatly  diminifhcd. 
Among  other  things  he  informs  us,  that 
the  celebrated  portico  or  colonnade,  the 
Greek  name  of  which  gaAx  name  to  the  fetl 
of  Stoics,  had,  by  an  oppreiTive  proconful, 
been  defpoiled  of  its  fine  pidures  \  and  that, 
on  this  devaftation,  it  had  been  forfaken  by 
thofe  philofophers. 

_  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Gre- 
cian empire  was  cruelly  opprelTed  by  the 
crufaders,  and  all  things  in  confufion,  Athens 
was  befieged  by  one  Segurus  Leo,  who 
wa-  nable  to  take  it;  and,  after  that,  by 
a  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  to  whom  it  fur- 
rendered. 

Its  lortune  after  this  was  various ;  and  it 
\yas  fomctiraes  under  the  Venetians,  fome- 
tiraes  under  the  Cataionians,  till  Mahomet 
the  Great  made  himfeif  mafter  of  Conftan- 
tinople.  This  fatal  cataftrophe  (which  hap- 
pened near  two  thoufand  years  after  the 
time  of  Pififtratusj  brought  Athens,  and 
with  it  all  Greece,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  under  whofe  defpotic  yoke  it  has 
continued  ever  fince. 

The  city  from  this  time  has  been  occa- 
fionally  vifited,  and  dcfcriptions  of  it  pub- 
lifhed  by  different  travellers.  Wheeler  was 
there  along  with  Spon,  in  the  time  of  our 
Charles  the  Second,  and  both  of  them  have 
publifhed  curious  and  valuable  narratives. 
Others,  as  well  natives  of  this  iiland  as  fo- 
reigners, have  been  there  fince,  and  fome 
have  given  (as  Monfr.  Le  Roy)  fpecious 
publications  of  v/hat  we  are  to  fuppofe  they 
faw.  None  however  have  equalled  the 
truth,  tke  accuracy,  and  the  elegance  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  who  after  having  refided  there 
between  three  and  four  years,  has  given  fuch 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  capital  buildings 
now  ftanding,  together  with  learned  com- 
ments to  elucidate  every  part,  that  he  feems, 
as  far  as  was  pofTible  for  the  power  of  de- 
fcription,  to  have  reftored  the  city  to  its 
ancient  fplendour. 

He  has  liot  oiily  given  us  the  greater  out- 
lines 
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lines  and  their  meafures,  but  feparate  mea- 
fures  and  drawings  of  the  minuter  decora- 
tions ;  fo  that  a  Britifh  artift  may  (if  he 
pleafe)  follow  Phidias,  and  build  in  Britain 
as  I'hidias  did  at  Athens. 

Spon,  fpeaking  of  Attica,  fays,  '  that 
the  road  near  Athens  was  pleafmg,  and  the 
very  peafants  polifhed.'  Speaking  of  the 
Athenians  in  general,  he  fays  of  them — 
*«  lis  ont  une  politeffe  d'efprit  naturelle,  & 
beaucoup  d'addreffe  dans  toutes  les  affaires, 
qu'ils  entreprenent." 

Wheeler,  who  was  Spon's  fellow-traveller, 
fays  as  follows,  when  he  and  his  company 
approached  Athens :  "  We  began  now  to 
think  ourfelves  in  a  more  civilized  country 
than  we  had  }'et  paft :  for  not  a  fhepherd 
that  we  met,  but  bid  us  welcom.e,  and 
wilhed  us  a  good  journey."  p.  335.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Athenians,  he  adds,  "  This  muft 
wi^h  great  truth  be  faid  of  them,  their  bad 
fortune  hath  not  been  able  to  take  from 
them  what  they  have  by  nature,  that  is, 
much  fubtlety  or  wit."  p.  347.  And 
again,  "  The  Athenians,  notwithftanding 
the  long  poffeifion  that  barbarifm  hath  had 
of  this  place,  feem  to  be  much  more  po- 
lifhed, in  point  of  manners  and  converia- 
tion,  than  any  other  in  thefe  parts;  being 
civil,  and  of  refpeftful  behaviour  to  all, 
and  highly  complimental  in  their  difcourfe." 
p.  356. 

Stuart  fays  of  the  prefent  Athenians, 
what  Spon  and  Wheeler  faid  of  their  fore- 
fathers;— he  found  in  them  the  fame  ad- 
drefs,  the  fame  natural  acutenefs,  though 
feverely  curbed  by  their  defpotic  mailers. 

One  cufiom  I  cannot  omit.  He  tells  me, 
that  frequently  at  their  convivial  meetings, 
one  of  the  company  takes  what  they_  now 
call  a  lyre,  though  it  is  rather  a  fpecies  of 
guitar,  and  after  a  fliort  prelude  on  the  in- 
ftrument,  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  infpira- 
tion,  accompanies  his  inftrumental  mufic 
■with  his  voice,  fuddenly  chanting  forae  ex- 
'  tempore  verfes,  which  feldom  exceed  two 
or  three  diftichs ;  that  he  then  delivers  the 
lyre  to  his  neighbour,  who,  after  he  has 
done  the  fame,  delivers  it  to  another ;  and 
that  fo  the  lyre  circulates,  till  it  has  paft 
round  the  table. 

Nor  can  I  forget  his  informing  me,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  various  fortune  of 
Athens,  as  a  city,  Attica  was  ftill  famous 
for  Olives,  and  Mount  Hymettus  for  Honey. 
Human  inftitutions  peiifii,  but  Nature  is 
permanent.  Harris. 

§  2!  I.      Anecdutc  of  the  Modern  Greeks. 

I  fhall  quit  the  Gr-r^is,  after  I  have  re- 


lated a  Ihort  narrative ;  a  narrative,  {o  far 
curious,  as  it  helps  to  prove,  that  even 
among  the  prefent  Greeks,  in  the  day  of 
fervitude,  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
glory  is  not  totally  extinft. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Anfon  (Lord  Anfon's 
brother)  was  upon  his  travels  in  the  Eaft, 
he  hired  a  vefTel  to  vifit  the  ifle  of  Tenedos. 
His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they  were  fail- 
ing along,  faid  with  fome  fatisfadtion, 
"■  There  'twas  our  fleet  lay."  Mr.  Anfon 
demanded,  "  What  fleet  ?"  "  What  fleet  \"  , 
replied  the  old  man  (a  little  piqued  at  the 
quefl^ion)  "  why  our  Grecian  fleet  at  the 
fiege  of  Troy  *."  Ibid. 

§212.     On  the  different  Modes  of  HiJlo>y. 

The  modes  indeed  of  hiftory  appear  to 
be  different.  There  is  a  mode  which  we 
may  call  hiftorical  declamation  ;  a  mode, 
where  the  author,  dwelling  little  upon  fafts, 
indulges  himfelf  in  various  and  copious  re- 
fledlions. 

Whatever  good  (if  any)  may  be  derived 
from  this  method,  it  is  not  likely  to  give 
us  much  knowledge  of  fafts. 

Another  mode  is  that  which  I  call  general 
or  rather  public  hiftory  ;  a  mode  abundant 
in  fafts,  where  treaties  and  alliances,  battles 
and  fieges,  marches  and  retreats,  are  accu- 
rately detailed  ;  together  with  dates,  de- 
fcrlptions,  tables,  plans,  and  all  the  colla- 
teral helps  both  of  chronology  and  geo- 
graphy. 

In  this,  no  doubt,  there  is  utility  :  yet 
the  famenefs  of  the  events  refembles  not  a 
little  the  farnenefs  of  human  bodies.  One 
head,  two  fhoulders,  two  legs,  &c.  feem 
equally  to  charaAerife  an  European  and  an 
African ;  a  native  of  old  Rome-,  and  a  na- 
tive of  modern. 

A  third  fpecies  of  hiftory  ft  ill  behind,  is 
that  which  gives  a  fample  of  fentiments  and 
manners. 

If  the  account  of  thefe  laft  be  faithful,  it 
cannot  fail  being  inftruftive,  fmce  we  view 
through  thefe  the  interior  of  human  nature. 
'Tis  by  thefe  we  perceire  what  fort  of  ani- 
mal man  is :  fo  that  while  not  only  Euro- 
peans are  diftinguifhed  from  Afiatics,  but 
Englilli  from  French,  French  from  Italians, 
and  (what  is  ftill  more)  every  individual 
from  his  neighbour;  we  view  at  the  fame 
time  one  nature,  which  is  common  to  them 
ail. 

Horace  informs  us,  that  a  drama,  where 
the   fentiments  and  manners  are  well  pre- 

*  This  ftory  was  told  the  aptlior,  Mr.  Harris, 
by  Mr.  Anfon  himfelf. 
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ferved,  will  pleafe  the  audience  more  than 
a  pompous  fable,  where  they  are  wanting. 
Perhaps  what  is  true  in  dramatic  compo- 
fition,  is  not  lefs  true  in  hiftorical. 

Plutarch,  among  the  Greek  hiftorians, 
appears  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  have  me- 
rited this  praife. 

Nor  ought  I  to  omit  (as  I  Ihall  foon  refer 
to  them)  fome  of  our  beft  Monkifh  hiito- 
riuns,  though  prone  upon  occafion  to  dege- 
nerate into  the  incredible.  As  they  often 
lived  during  the  times  which  they  deicribed, 
'tv/as  natural  they  fliould  paint  the  life  and 
the  manners  which  they  faw, 
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^215.  Co7i£erfiing  Natural  Beauty  ;  its  Idea 
the  fame  in  all  '"Times. — Tiiessalian 
Tempe. — Tafie  of  Virgil,  and  Ho- 
race— o/"  Milton^  in  defcrihingTara- 
dife — exhibited  of  late  years  firfl  in  PiSliires 
• — thence  travf erred  to  English  Gardens 
i  • — not  nvanting  to  the  enlightened  Feiv  of  the 

middle    Age — pro-ved  in    Leland,     Y^- 

TRARCH,  flffi/  Sannazarius. Cvntjia- 

rifon    hct'ween    the  Younger  Cyrus,  and 
Philip  le  Bel  o/"France. 

Let  us  pafs  for  a  moment  from  the  ele- 
gant works  of  Art,  to  the  more  elegant 
works  of  Nature.  The  two  fubjeds  are  fo 
nearly  allied,  that  the  fame  tafte  ufuaiiy  re- 
lilhes  them  both. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  the  face  of  inanimate  nature  has  been  at 
all  times  captivating.  The  vulgar,  indeed, 
look  no  farther  than  to  fcenes  of  culture, 
becaufe  all  their  views  merely  terminate  in 
utility.  They  only  remark,  that  'tis  fine 
barley ;  that  'tis  rich  clover ;  as  an  ox  or  an 
afs,  if  they  could  fpeak,  would  inform  us. 
But  the  liberal  have  nobler  views ;  and 
though  they  give  to  culture  its  due  praife, 
they  can  be  delighted  with  natural  beauties, 
where  culture  was  never  known. 

Ages  ago  they  have  celebrated  lyith  en- 
thufiaftic  rapture,  *'  a  deep  retired  vale, 
**  with  a  river  rufhing  through  it ;  a  vale 
**  having  its  fides  formed  by  two  immenfe 
*'  and  oppofite  mountains,  and  thofe  fideg 
*'  diverfified  by  woods,  precipices,  rocks, 
*'  and  romantic  caverns."  Such  was  the 
fcene  produced  by  the  river  Peneus,  as  it 
ran  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and 
OfTa,  in  that  well-known  vale  the  Thef- 
falian  Tempe. 

Virgil  and  Horace,  the  firft  for  tafte 
?mong  the  Romans,  appear  to  have  been 
enamoured  with  the  beauties  of  this  cha- 
yacier.    Horace  prayed  for  a  villa,  wheri: 


there  was  a  garden,  a  rivulet,  and  above 
thefe  a  little  grove  ; 

Hortus  ubl  et  teflo  vlc'mus  ju^is  aqua  fons, 
Et  paulum  fylvze  fuptr  his  foret. 

Sat.  VI.  2. 

Virgil  wiflied  to  enjoy  rivers  and  woods, 
and  to  be  hid  under  an  immenfe  Ihade  in  the 
cool  valleys  of  mount  Hx'mus 

— O  !  <}ui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Hsmi 
Siflatjfct.  ingciui  ramoruni protegat  umbra? 
Geoig.  11.  4S6. 

The  great  elements  of  this  fpecies  of 
beauty,  according  to  thefe  principles,  were 
M'ater,  wood,  and  uneven  ground;  to  which 
may  be  added  a  fourth,  that  is  to  fay, 
lawn.  'Tis  the  happy  mixture  of  thefe 
four  that  produces  every  fcene  of  natural 
beauty,  as  'lis  a  more  myfterious  mixture 
of  other  elements  (perhaps  as  fimple,  and 
not  more  in  number)  that  produces  a  world, 
or  univerfe. 

Virgil  and  Horace  having  been  quoted, 
we  may  quote,  with  equal  truth,  our  great 
countryman,  Milton.  Speakingof  the  flowers 
of  Paradife,  he  calls  them  flowers, 
which  not  nice  Art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature's  boon 

Pours  forth  profufe  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain. 
P.  L.  IV.  245. 
Soon  after  this  he  fubjoins— • 
this  was  the  place, 

A  happy  rural  feat,  of  various  view. 

He  explains  this  variety,  by  recounting 

the  lawns,  the  flocks,  the  hillocks,  the  val- 
leys, the  grots,  the  waterfalls,  the  lakes, 
&:c.  &c.  And  in  another  book,  defcribing 
the  approach  of  Raphael,  he  informs  us, 
that  this  divine  raeflenger  paft 


-through  groves  of  myrrh, 


And  flo'.v'ring  odors,  caflia,  nard,  and  balm, 
A  wildernefs  ot  fweets  5  for  nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  fweet. 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  blifs  ! 

IV.  agz. 

The  painters  in  the  preceding  century 
feem  to  have  felt  the  power  of  thefe  ele- 
ments, and  to  have  transferred  them  into 
their  landfcapes  with  fuch  amazing  force, 
that  they  appear  not  fo  much  to  have  fol- 
lowed as  to  have  emulated  nature.  Claude 
de  Lorraine,  the  Pouffins,  Salvator  Rofa, 
aiid  a  few  more,  may  be  called  fuperior 
artifis  in  this  exquifite  tafte. 

Our  gardens  in  the  mean  time  were  tafte- 

lefs 
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lefs  and  infipid.  Thofe  who  made  them 
thought  the  farther  they  wandered  from  na- 
ture, the  nearer  they  approached  the  fubUme. 
Unfortunately,  where  they  travelled,  no 
fublimc  was  to  be  found ;  and  the  fariher 
they  went,  the  farther  they  left  it  behind. 

But  perfeftion,  alas !  was  not  the  work 
of  a  day.  Many  prejudices  were  'to  be  re- 
moved ;  many  gradual  afcents  to  be  made ; 
afcents  from  bad  to  good,  and  froni  good  to 
better,  before  the  delicious  amenities  of  a 
Claude  or  a  Poufiin  could  be  rivalled  in  a 
Stour-head,  a  Hagley,  or  a  Stow ;  or  the 
tremendous  charms  of  a  Salvator  Rofa  be 
equalled  in  the  fcenes  of  a  Piercefield,  or  a 
Mount  Edgecumb. 

Not  however  to  forget  the  fubjeft  of  our 
inquiry. — Though  it  was  not  before  the 
prefent  century,  that  we  eftablifned  a  chafier 
tafte  ;  though  our  neighbours  at  this  inftant 
are  but  learning  it  from  us  ;  and  though  to 
the  vulgar  every  where  it  is  totally  incom- 
prehenfible  (be  they  vulgar  in  rank,  or  vul- 
gar in  capacity) :  yet,  even  in  the  darkeft 
periods  we  have  been  treating,  periods 
when  tafte  is  often  thought  to  have  been 
loft,  we  Ihall  ftill  difcover  an  enlightened 
few,  who  were  by  no  means  infenuble  to 
the  power  of  thefe  beauties. 

How  warmly  does  Iceland  defcribe  Guy's 
Cliff;  Sannazarius,  his  villa  of  Mergilline  ; 
and  Petrarch,  his  favourite  Vauclufe  1 

Take  Guy's  Cliff  from  Leland  in  his  own 
old  Engiifli,  mixt  with  Latin—"  It  is  a 
**  place  meet  for  the  Mufes;  there  is  {y- 
"  lence ;  a  praty  wood  ;  antra  in  vivo  faxo 
*'  (grottos  in  the  living  rock)  ;  the  river 
**  rolling  over  the  Sones  with  a  praty 
*'  noyfe."  His  Latin  is  more  elegant — 
*'  Nemufculum  ibidem  opacum,  fontes  li- 
*'  quidi  ct  gemmei,  prata,  florida,  antra 
"  mufcofa,  rivi  levis  et  per  faxa  decurfus, 
"  necnon  folitudo  et  quies  Muiis  amicif- 
**  iima." — Vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

Mergilline,  the  villa  of  Sannazarius,  near 
Naples,  is  thus  Iketched  in  different  parts 
of  his  poems :  • 

Ejccifoln  fcopulo,  fluftus  unde  aurea  canos 
Defpiciens,  celfo  fe  culmine  Mergilline 
Attoliit,  nautifque  procul  venientibus  offert. 

Sannaz.  De  partu  Virgin.  I.  25. 

Rupis  O  !  facrze,  pelagique  cuftos, 
Villa,  Nympharum  cuftos  et  propinquae 

Doridos . 

Tu  mihi  fclos  nemorum  receffus 
D.1S,  et  hjeientes  peropaca  lauros 
Si>a  :  Tu,  fontes,  Aganippedumque 
Antra  reciudis. 

Ejufd.  Epigr.  I.  2. 


-qusque  in  primis  mllil  grata  miniftraC 


Otia,  Mularumque  cavas  per  faxa  latebras, 
MergiUina;  ncvos  fundunt  ubi  citria  florcs, 
Citria,  Medorum  facrosVeferentia  lucos. 

Ejufd.  De  partu  Virgin.  III.  fub.  fin. 

De  Fonte  Mergillino. 
Eft  mihi  rivo  vitreus  perenni 
Fon=,  arenofum  prope  littus,  unde 
Saepe  defcendens  fibi  nauta  rores 
liaurlt  amicos,  &c. 

Ejufd.  Epigr.  II.  36, 

It  \vould  be  difKculc  to  tranflate  thefc 
elegant  morfels. — It  is  fufficient  to  exprefs 
what  they  mean,  colledively — "  that  the 
"  villa  of  MergiUina  had  folitary  woods ; 
"  had  groves  of  laurel  and  citron ;  had 
"  grottos  in  the  rock,  with  rivulets  and 
*•  iprings  ;  and  that  from  its  lofty  fituatioa 
"  it  looked  down  upon  the  fea,  and  com- 
•*  manded  an  extenfive  profpeft." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  fuch  a  villa  fhould 
enamour  fuch  an  owner.  So  ftrong  was 
his  affedion  for  it,  that  when,  during  the 
fubfequent  wars  in  Italy,  it  was  demolifhed 
by  the  imperial  troops,  this  unfortunate 
event  was  fuppofed  to  have  haftened  his 
end. 

Vauclufe  (Vallis  Claufa)  the  favourite 
retreat  of  Petrarch,  was  a  romantic  fcene, 
not  far  from  Avignon. 

'*  It  is  a  valley,  having  on  each  hand, 
"  as  you  enter,  immenfe  chffs,  but  clofed 
"  up  at  one  of  its  ends  by  a  femicircular 
"  ridge  of  them ;  from  which  incident  it 
**  derives  its  name.  One  of  the  moft  fl:u- 
"  pendous  of  thefe  cliffs  ftands  in  the  front 
"  of  the  femicircle,  and  has  at  its  foot  an 
**  opening  into  an  immenfe  cavern.  Within 
"  the  molt  retired  and  gloomy  part  of  this 
'*  cavern  is  a  large  oval  bafon,  the  produc- 
"  tion  of  nature,  filled  with  pellucid  and 
"  unfathomable  water ;  and  from  this  re- 
"  fervoir  iffues  a  river  of  refpeftable  mag- 
**  nitude,  dividing,  as  it  runs,  the  meadows 
"  beneath,  and  winding  through  the  pre- 
**  cipices  that  impend  from  above." 

This  is  an  imperfed  fketch  of  that  fpot, 
where  Petrarch  fpent  his  time  with  fo^much 
delight,  as  to  fay  that  this  alone  was  life  to 
him,  the  reft  but  a  ftate  of  punifhment. 

In  the  two  preceding  narratives  I  feem  to 
fee  an  anticip.ition  of  that  tafte  for  natural 
beauty,  which  novv  appears  to  flourifh 
through  Great  Britain  in  fuch  perfeftion. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  owner  of 
MergiUina  would  have  been  charmed  with 
Mount  Edgecumb  ;  and  the  owner  of  Vau- 
clufe have  been  delighted  with  piercefield. 

When 
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.  When  we  read  in  Xenophon,  that  the 
younger  Cyrus  had  with  his  own  hand 
planted  trees  for  beauty,  we  are  not  fur- 
prifed,  though  pleafed  with  the  ftory,  as 
the  age  was  poiifhed,  and  Cyrus  an  accom- 
pliflied  prince.  But  when  we  read,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  i4.th  century,  a  king 
of  France  (Philip  le  Bel)  fliould  make  it 
penal  to  cut  down  a  tree,  qui  a  efte  garde 
pur  fa  beaut e,  *  which  had  been  prefer  ved 
for  its  bsauty  ';'  though  we  praife  the  law, 
we  cannot  help  being  furprifed,  that  the 
prince  (hould  at  fuch  a  period  have  been  fo 
far  enlightened.  Harris, 

§•  214.  Superior  Literature  and  Knonvledge 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clergj,  njohence, 
—  Barbarity  and  Igjiorance  of  the  Laity, 
rivhence. — Samples  of  Lay  Manners,  in  a 
Story  fro7n  Anna  Comnena's  Hijfory. — 
Church  Authority  inge7iuouJly  employed  to 
check  Barbarity — the  fame  Authority  em- 
ployed fr  other  good  Purpofes — to  fa've  the 
poor  Jeixis — to  fop  Trials  by  Battle. — More 
fuggefted  covcerning  Lay  Manners. — Ferocity 
of  the  Northern  Laymen,  'whence — different 
Caufes  ajpgned. — Inventions  durittg  the 
dark  Ages — great,  though  the  In<ventors 
often  unk?io^uvn. — I?ference  arifng  from 
thefe  Iti'ventions. 

Before  I  quit  the  Latins,  I  {hall  fubjoin 
two  or  three  obfervations  on  the  Europeans 
in  general. 

The  fuperior  charafters  for  literature  here 
enumerated,  whether  in  the  Weftern  or 
Eaftern  Chriftendom  (for  it  is  of  Chriften- 
dom  only  we  are  now  fpeaking)  were  by  far 
the  greateft  part  of  them  ecclefiaftics. 

In  this  number  we  have  feleded  from 
among  the  Greeks  the  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinopie,  Photius ;  Michael  Pfellus ;  Eufca- 
thius  and  Euftratius,  both  of  epifcopal  dig- 
nity; Planudes ;  Cardinal  Beflario — from 
among  the  Latins,  venerable  Bede  ;  Gerber- 
tus,  afterwards  Pope  Silvefter  the  Second  ; 
Ingulphus,  Abbot  of  Croyland  ;  Hildebert, 
Archbifnop  of  Tours ;  Peter  Abelard  ;  John 
of  Salifbury,  Bifhop  of  Chartres  ;  Roger 
Bacon;  Francis  Petrarch;  many  Monkifh 
hiftorians ;  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope 
Pius  the  Second,  &c. 

Something  has  been  already  faid  concern- 
ing each  of  thefe,  and  other  ecclefialtics. 
At  prefent  we  Ihall  only  remark,  that  it 
was  neceffary,  froni  their  very  profefTion, 
that  they  iliould  read  and  write ;  accom- 
pli fhments  at  thaf  time  ufually  confined  to 
themfelves. 

Thofe    of   the    Weftern  Church    were 


obliged  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  La- 
tin ;  and  for  Greek,  to  thofe  of  the  Eaftern 
Church  it  was  ttill  (with  a  few  corruptions) 
their  native  language. 

If  we  add  to  thefe  preparations  their 
liiodt  of  life,  which,  being  attended  moftly 
with  a  decent  competence,  gave  them  im- 
menfe  leifure  ;  it  was  not  wonderful  that, 
among  fuch  a  multitude,  the  more  merito- 
rious fhould  emerge  and  foar,  by  dint  of 
genius,  above  the  common  herd.  Similar 
etFefts  proceed  from  fimilar  caufes.  The 
learning  of  Egypt  was  pofieft  by  their 
prieits ;  who  were  likewife  left  from  their 
inftitution  to  a  life  of  leifure. 

For  the  laity,  on  the  other  fide,  who, 
from  their  mean  education,  wanted  all  thefe 
requintes,  they  were  in  faft  no  better  than 
what  Dryden  calls  them,  a  tribe  of  IfTachar  ; 
a  race,  from  their  cradle  bred  in  barbarity 
and  ignorance. 

A  fample  of  thefe  illuftrious  laymen  may 
be  found  in  Anna  Comnena's  hiftory  of  her 
father  Alexius,  who  was  Grecian  emperor 
in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  firft  Cru- 
fade  arrived  at  Conftantinople.  So  pro- 
mifcuous  a  rout  of  rude  adventurers  could 
not  fail  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Byzantine 
court,  which  was  ftately  and  ceremonious, 
and  confcious  withal  of  its  internal  debility. 
After  fome  altercation,  the  court  per- 
mitted them  to  pafs  into  Afia  through  the 
Imperial  territories,  upon  their  leaders  takmg 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor. 

What  happened  at  the  performance  of 
this  ceremonial,  is  thus  related  by  the  fair 
hiftorian  above  mentioned. 

"  All  the  commanders  being  aflembled, 
'*  and  Godfrey  of  Bulloign  himfelf  among 
*'  the  reft,  as  foon  as  the  .oath  v/as  finiflied, 
"  one  of  the  counts  had  the  audacioufnefs 
"  to  feat  himfelf  bende  the  emperor  upon 
**  his  throne.  Earl  Baldwin,  one  of  their 
*'  own  people,  approaching,  took  the  count 
"  by  the  hand,  made  him  rife  from  the 
<'  throne,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  in- 
<*  folence. 

"  The  count  rofe,  but  made  no  reply, 
*'  except  it  was  in  his  own  unknown  jargon, 
"  to  mutter  abufe  upon  the  emperor. 

*«  When  all  things  were  difpatched,  the 
"  emperor  fent  for  this  man,  and  demanded 
"  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  of 
"  what  lineage  ? — His  anfwer  was  as  fol- 
"  lov/s — I  am  a  genuine  Frank,  and  in  the 
"  number  of  their  nobility.  One  thing  I 
*'  knowi  which  is,  that  in  a  certain  part  of 
"  the  country  I  came  from,  and  in  a  place 
'*  where  three  wavs  meet,  there  ftands  an 
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**  ancient  church,  where  every  one  who 
**  has  a  defire  to  engage  in  fingle  combat, 
**  having  put  himfelf  into  fighting  order, 
**  comes,  and  there  implores  the  affiftance 
•♦  of  the  Deity,  and  then  waits  in  expeda- 
*•  tion  of  fome  one  that  wUl  dare  attack 
**  him.  On  this  fpot  I  myfelf  waited  a 
••  long  time,  expefting  and  feeking  fome 
**  one  that  would  arrive  and  fight  me.  But 
"  the  man,  that  would  dare  this,  was  no 
**  where  to  be  found. 

"  The  emperor,  having  heard  this 
"  ftrange  narrative,  replied  pleafantly — 
*«  If  at  the  time  when  you  fought  war,  you 
"  could  not  find  it,  a  feafon  is  nov/  coming 
*•  in  which  you  will  find  wars  enough.  I 
•*  therefore  give  you  this  advice ;  not  to 
**  place  yourfelf  either  in  the  rear  of  the 
*'  army,  or  in  the  front,  but  to  keep 
**  among  thofe  who  fupport  the  centre;  for 
•*  I  have  long  had  knowledge  of  the  Turkilli 
*'  method  in  their  v/ars." 

This  was  one  of  thofe  counts,  or  barons, 
the  petty  tyrants  of  Weftern  Europe ;  men, 
who,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  gene- 
ral wars  (fuch  as  the  ravaging  of  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  the  maffacring  of  infi- 
dels, heretics,  &c.]  had  no  other  method 
of  filling  up  their  leifure,  than,  through 
help  of  their  vafTals,  by  waging  war  upon 
one  another. 

And  here  the  humanity  and  wifdom  of 
the  church  cannot  enough  be  admired, 
when  by  her  authority  (which  was  then 
mighty)  flie  endeavoured  to  ihorten  that 
fcene  of  bloodfhed,  which  fhe  could  not 
totally  prohibit.  The  truce  of  God  (a 
name  given  it  purpofely  to  render  the  mea- 
fure  more  folemn)  enjoined  thefe  ferocious 
beings,  under  the  terrors  of  excommuni- 
cation, not  to  fight  from  Wednefday  even- 
ing to  Monday  morning,  out  of  reverence 
to  the  myileries  accomplifhed  on  the  other 
four  days ;  the  afcenfion  on  Thurfday ;  the 
crucifixion  on  Friday ;  the  defcent  to  hell  on 
Saturday ;  ■and  the  refurredion  on  Sunday. 

I  hope  a  farther  obfervation  will  be  par- 
doned, when  I  add  that  the  fame  humanity 
prevailed  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
that  the  terrors  of  church  power  were  then 
held  forth  with  an  intent  equally  laudable. 
A  dreadful  plague  at  that  period  defoiated 
all  Europe.  The  Germans,  with  no  better 
reafon  than  their  own  fenfelefs  fupcrftition, 
iraputed  this  calamity  to  the  Jews,  v/ho 
then  lived  among  them  in  great  opulence 
and  fplendoor.  Many  thoufajids-  of  thefe 
unhappy  people  were  inhumanly  malTacred, 
till  the  pop«  bsuevolently  interfered,   and 


prohibited,  by  the  fevereft  bulls,  fo  mad 
and  fauguinary  a  proceeding. 

I  could  not  omit  two  fuch  falutary  exer- 
tions of  church  power,  as  they  both  occur 
v/ithin  the  period  of  this  inquiry.  I  might 
add  a  third,  I  mean  the  oppofing  and  en- 
deavouring to  check  that  abfurdeft  of  all 
pradHces,  the  trial  by  battle,  which  Spel- 
man  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  the  church  in 
all  ages  condemned. 

It  mufi:  be  confeiTed,  that  the  faft  juft  re- 
lated, concerning  the  unmannered  count, 
at  the  court  of  Conftantinople,  is  rather 
againft  the  order  of  Chronology,  for  it  hap- 
pened during  the  firft  crufades.  It  ferves^ 
however,  to  {hew  the  manners  of  the  Latin, 
or  Weftern  laity,  in  the  beginning  of  that 
holy  war.  They  did  not  in  a  fuccefTion  of 
years,  grow  better,  but  worfe. 

It  was  a  century  after,  that  another  cru- 
fade,  in  their  march  againft  the  infidels,  fa  eked 
this  very  city ;  depofed  the  then  emperor  ; 
and  committed  devaftations,  which  no  one 
would  have  committed  but  the  moft  igno- 
rant, as  wc:ll  as  cruel  barbarians. 

But  a  queftion  here  occurs,  eafier  to  pro- 
pofe  than  to  anfwer — **  To  what  are  w-e  to 
"  attribute  this  charafter  of  ferocity,  which 
"  feems  to  have  then  prevailed  through  tha 
*'  laity  of  Europe?" 

Shall  we  fay  it  was  climate,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country? — Thefe,  we  muft 
confefs,  have,  in  fome  inftances,  great  in- 
fluence. 

The  Indians,  feen  a  few  years  fmce  hy 
Mr.  Byron  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  South 
America,  were  brutal  and  favage  to  an 
enormous  excefs.  One  of  them,  for  a  tri- 
vial offence,  murdered  his  own  child  (an 
infant)  by  daftiing  it  againft  the  rocks. — • 
The  Cyclopes,  as  defcribed  by  Homer, 
were  much  of  the  fame  fort ;  each  of  them 
gave  law  to  his  own  family,  without  regard 
for  one  another ;  and  befides  this,  they  were 
Atheifts  and  Man-eaters. 

May  we  not  fuppofe,  that  a  ftormy  fea, 
together  with  a  frozen,  barren,  and  inhof- 
pitable  fhore,  might  work  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  thefe  Indians,  fo  as,  b}'  baniftiing 
all  pleafing  and  benign  ideas,  to  fill  them 
with  habitual  gloom,  and  a  propenfity  to 
be  cruel  ? — Or  might  not  the  tremendous 
fcenes  of  ^tna  have  had  a  like  effeft  upon 
the  Cyclopes,  who  lived  amid  fmoke,  thun- 
derings,  eruptions  of  fire,  and  earthquakes  ? 
If  we  may  Ixlieve  Fazelius,  v/ho  wrote  up- 
on Sicily  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
inhabitants  near  ^tna  v/ere  in  his  time  a 
Umiiar  race. 

If 
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If  therefore  thefe  limited  regions  h^d 
fuch  an  eftedfl  upon  their  natives,  may  not 
a  fimilar  efFedt  be  prefumed  from  the  vaft 
regions  of  the  North?  may  not  its  cold, 
barren,  uncomfortable  climate,  have  made 
its  numerous  tribes  equally  rude  and  fa- 
vage  ? 

If  this  be  not  enough,  we  may  add  an- 
other caufe,  I  mean  their  profound  igno- 
rance. Nothing  mends  the  mind  more 
than  culture ;  to  which  thefe  emigrants  had 
no  defire,  either  from  example  or  education, 
to  lend  a  patient  ear. 

We  may  add  a  farther  caufe  ftill,  which 
is,  that  when  they  had  acquired  countries 
better  than  their  own,  they  fettled  under 
the  fame  military  form  through  which  they 
had  conquered  ;  and  were  in  fadl,  when  fet- 
tled, a  fort  of  army  after  a  campaign, 
quartered  upon  the  wretched  remains  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  by  whom  they  were 
attended  under  the  different  names  of  ferfs, 
vafTals,  villains,  &c. 

It  was  not  likely  the  ferocity  of  thefe 
conquerors  fhould  abate  with  regard  to  their 
raffals,  whom,  as  ftrangers,  they  were  more 
likely  to  fufpeft  than  to  love. 

It  was  not  likely  it  fhould  abate  with  re- 

fard  to  one  another,  when  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  their  caftles,  and  the  contiguity  of 
their  territories,  murt  have  given  occalions 
(as  we  learn  from  hiftory)  for  endlefs  alter- 
cation. Bat  this  we  leave  to  the  learned  in 
feudal  tenures. 

We  fhail  add  to  the  preceding  remarks, 
one  more,  fomewhat  fmgular,  and  yet  per- 
feftly  different ;  which  is,  that  tliough  the 
darknefs  in  Weftern  Europe,  during  the 
period  here  mentioned,  was  (in  Scripture 
language)  "  a  darknefs  that  might  be  felt," 
yet  it  is  furprifmg,  that  during  a  period  fo 
obfcure,  many  admirable  inventions  found 
their  way  into  the  world ;  I  mean  fuch  as 
clocks,  telefcopes,  paper,  gunpowder,  the 
mariner's  needle,  printing,  and  a  number 
here  omitted. 

It  is  furpriling  too,  if  we  confider  the 
importance  of  thefe  arts,  and  their  exten- 
five  utility,  that  it  Ihould  be  either  un- 
known, or  at  leaft  doubtful,  by  whom  they 
were  invented. 

A  lively  fancy  might  almoft  imagine, 
that  every  art,  as  it  was  wanted,  had  fud- 
denly  ftarted  forth,  addrefimg  thofe  that 
fought  it,  as  Eneas  did  his  companions — 

■  ■       Coram,  quern  quxritis,  adfum.    Virg. 

And  yet,  fancy  apart,  of  this  we  may  be 
affured,  that  though  the  particular  inventors 


may  unfortunately  be  forgotten,  the  inven- 
tions themfelves  are  clearly  referable  to  man; 
to  that  fubtle  and  adive  principle,  human 
wit,  or  ingenuity. 

Let  me  then  fabniit  the  following  query— 
If  the  human  mind  be  as  trply  of  divine 
origin  as  every  other  part  of  the  univerfe; 
and  if  every  other  part  of  the  univerfa  bear 
teitimony  to  its  author ;  do  not  the  inven- 
tions above  mentioned  give  us  reafon  to 
alTert,  that  God,  in  the  operations  of  man, 
never  leaves  himfelf  without  a  vvitnefs  ? 

Hatris. 

§21^.  Opinions  on  Pajl  Ages  and  the  Pre- 
fe?it. — Conchijion  arifing  from  the  Di/a/ffiott 
of  thefe  Opinions. — Condufion  of  the  Whole, 

And  now  having  done  with  the  Middle 
Age,  we  venture  to  fay  a  word  upon  th« 
Prefent. 

Every  paft  age  has  in  its  turn  been  a  pre- 
fent age.  This  indeed  is  obvious,  but  this 
is  not  all ;  for  every  paft  age,  when  prefent, 
has  been  the  objed  of  abufe.  Men  have 
been  reprefented  by  their  contemporaries  not 
only  as  bad,  but  degenerate;  as  inferior  to 
their  predeceffors  both  in  morals  and  bodilr 
powers. 

This  is  an  opinion  fo  generally  received, 
that  Virgil  (in  conformity  to  it)  when  he 
would  exprefs  former  times,  calls  them 
fmiply  better,  as  if  the  term,  better,  implied 
former  of  courfe. 

Hie  genus  antiquum  Teucri,  puicherrima  proles, 
Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  melioribus  annis. 

./En.  vi.  648. 

The  fame  opinion  is  afcribcd  by  Homer 
to  old  Neftor,  when  that  venerable  chief 
fpeaks  of  thofe  heroes  v,  horn  he  had  known 
ill  his  youth.  He  relates  fome  of  their 
names.  Perithous,  Dryas,  Csneus,  The- 
feus ;  and  fome  alfo  of  their  exploits ;  as 
how  thsy  had  extirpated  the  favage  Cen- 
taurs.— He  then  fubjoins. 


■   xtiyoio-t  d    «i/  arir, 

IX.  A.  271. 

• with  thefe  no  one 

Of  earthly  race,  as  men  are  now,  could  fight. 

As  thefe  heroes  were  fuppofed  to  exceed 
in  ftrength  thofe  of  the  Trojan  war,  (o 
were  the  heroes  of  that  period  to  exceed 
thofe  that  came  after.  Hence,  from  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  to  that  of  Homer, 
we  learn  that  human  ilrength  was  decreafed 
by  a  complete  half. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  fame  Homer, 

lA.  E.  302. 

Then  grafp'd  Tydldes  in  his  hand  a  ftone, 

A  bulk  immenle,  which  not  two  men  could  bear, 

As  men  are  now,  but  he  alone  with  eafe 

Hurl'd  at ■ 

Virgil  goes  farther,  and  tells   us,    that 
not  twelve  men  of  his  time  (and  thofe  too 
chofen  ones)  could  even   carry  the  ftone 
which  Turnus  flung : 
Vix  illud  lefti  bis  fex  cervice  fubirent, 
Qualia  nunc  hominum  producit  corpora  tellus : 
Ille  manu  raptum  trepida  torquebat  in  hoftem. 

yEn.  xii.  899. 

^  Thus  human  ftrength,  which  in  Homer's 
time  was  leffened  to  half,  in  Virgil's  time 
was  leffened  to  a  twelfth.  If  ftrength  and 
bulk  (as  commonly  happens)  be  proportion- 
ed, v/hat  pygmies  in  ftature  muft  the  men  of 
Virgil's  time  have  been,  when  their  ftrength, 
as  he  informs  us,  was  fo  far  diminifhed ! 
A  man  only  eight  times  as  ftrong  (and  not, 
according  to  the  poet,  twelve  times)  muft  at 
leaft  have  been  between  five  and  fix  feet 
higher  than  they  were. 

£ut  we  all  know  the  privilege  claimed 
by  poets  and  painters. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  privilege  that  Ho- 
race, when  he  mentions  the  moral  degene- 
racies of  his  contemporaries,  afferts  that 
**  their  fathers  were  worfe  than  their  grand- 
*«  fathers ;  that  they  were  worfe  than  their 
«  fathers;  and  that  their  children  would  be 
*'  worfe  than  they  were;"  defcribing  no 
fewer,  after  the  grandfather,  than  three 
fucceflions  pf  degeneracy : 

JEtd-s  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tullt 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progenlem  vitiofiorum. 

HoR.  Od.  L.  ill.  6. 

We  need  only  alk,  were  this  a  faft,  what 
would  the  Romans  have  been,  had  they  de- 
generated in  this  proportion  for  five  or  fix 
generations  more  ? 

Yet  j  uvenal,  fubfequent  to  all  this,  fup- 
pofes  a  fimilar  progreffion ;  a  progrelTion  in 
vice  and  infamy,  which  was  not  complete 
till  his  own  times. 

Then  truly  we  learn,  it  could  go  no  far- 
ther: 

Nil  erlt  ukerlus,  noftris  quod  morlbus  addat 

Pofteritas,  &c. 

Omne  in  pr«cipiti  vitium  ftetit,  &c. 

Sat.  i.  147,  See. 
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But  even  Juvenal,  it  feems,  was  miftaken, 
bad  as  we  muft  allow  his  times  to  have  been. 
ScA^eral  centuries  after,  without  regard  to 
Juvenal,  the  fame  doftrine  was  inculcated 
with  greater  zeal  than  ever. 

When  the  Weftern  empire  began  to  de-  ■ 
cline,  and  Europe  and  Africa  were  ravaged 
by  barbarians,  the  calamities  then  happen-  i 
ing  (and  formidable  they  were)  naturally  led 
men,  who  felt  them,  to  efteem  their  own  1 
age  the  worft. 

The  enemies  of  Chriftianity   (for  Paga- 
nifm  was  not  then  extinft)  abfurdly  turned 
thefe   calamities    to    the   difcredit   of   the  | 
Chriftian  religion,  and  faid,  the  times  were  j 
fo   unhappy,    becaufe  the    gods  were  dif-  i 
honoured,  and  the  ancient  worftiip  neglect-  ' 
ed.     Orofius,  a  Chriftian,  did  not  deny  the  ! 
melancholy  fads,    but,   to  obviate  an  ob-  j 
jeftion  fo  diftionourable  to  the  true  religion,  I 
he  endeavours  to  prove  from  hiftorians,  both, 
facred  and  profane,  that  calamities  of  every 
fort  had  exifted  in  every  age,  as  many  and 
as  great  as  thofe  that  exifted  then. 

If  Orofius  has  reafoned  right  (and  his 
work  is  an  elaborate  one)  it  follows,  that 
the  lamentations  made  then,  and  made  ever 
fince,  are  no  more  than  natural  declama- 
tions incidental  to  man;  declamations  na- 
turally arifing  (let  him  live  at  any  period) 
from  the  fuperior  efiicacy  of  prefent  events 
upon  prefent  fenfations. 

There  is  a  praife  belonging  to  the  paft, 
congenial  with  this  cenfure  ;  a  praife  form- 
ed from  negatives,  and  beft  illuftrated  by- 
examples. 

Thus  a  declaimer  might  affert,  (fuppofing 
he  had  a  wi(h,  by  exalting  the  eleventh 
century,  to  debafe  the  prefent)  that  "  in 
"  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquerpr  we 
*♦  had  no  routs,  no  ridottos,  no  Newmar- 
•*  kets,  no  candidates  to  bribe,  no  voters 
**  to  be  bribed,  &c."  and  ftring  on  nega- 
tives, as  long  as  he  thought  proper. 

What  then  are  we  to  do,  when  we  hear 
fuch  panegyric  ? — Are  we  to  deny  the  fads  ? 
—That  cannot  be. — Are  we  to  admit  the 
conclufion  ? — That  appears  not  quite  agree- 
able.— No  method  is  left,  but  to  compare 
evils  with  evils ;  the  evils  of  1 066  with  thofe 
of  1780;  and  fee  whether  the  form.er  age 
had  not  evils  of  its  own,  fuch  as  the  prefent 
never  experienced,  becaufe  they  do  not  now 
exift. 

We  may  allow  the  evils  of  the  prefent 
day  to  be  real — we  may  even  allow  that  a 
much  larger  number  might  have  been  added 
—but  then  we  niay  alledge  evils,  by  way  of 

return. 
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return>  felt  in  thofe  days  feverely,  but  now    purpofe  above  mentioned,  may  anfwer  by 


thus  retorting  the  calamities'  and  crimes 
which  exifted  at  the  timepnifed,  but  which 
now  exift  no  more.  A  true  eftimate  can 
never  be  formed,  but  in  confequence  of 
'"■■-'-        comparifon;    for  if  we  drop   the 


fuch 


iBot  felt  at  all. 

We  may  aflerf,  *'  we  have  not  now,  as 
•*  happened  then,  feen  our  country  con- 
*•  quered  by  foreign  invaders,  nor  our  pfo- 
*'  perty   taken    from    us,    and   diftributed 

•'  among  the  conquerors;  nor  ourfelves,  laudable,  and  alledge  only  the  bad,  or^drop 
•*  from  freemen,  debafed  into  flavesj  nor  the  bad,  and  alledge  only  the  laudable 
•*  our  rights  fubmitted  to  unknown  laws,  there  is  no  age,  whatever  its  real  charafter' 
*'  imported,  without  our  confent,  from  but  may  be  made  to  pafs  at  pleafure  either 
*'  foreign  countries."  for  a  good  one,  orabadone. 

Should  the  fame  reafonings  be  urged  in  If  I  may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to 
favour  of  times  nearly  as  remote,  and  other  add  an  obfervation,  it  fhall  be  an  obferva- 
imputations  of  evil  be  brought,  which,  tion  founded  upon  many  years  experience, 
though  well  known  now,  did  not  then  exift,  I  have  often  heard  declamations  aoainft  the 
\ve  may  ftill  retort  that — «  we  are  no  longer  prcfent  race  of  men;  declamations  againft 
**  now,  as  they  were  then,  fubjed  to  feudal  them,  as  if  they  were  the  worft  of  animals  • 
"  oppreffion ;  nor  dragged  to  war,  as  they  treacherous,  falfe,  felfifh,  envious,  oppref- 
•*  were  then,  by  the  petty  tyrant  of  a  five,  tyrannical,  &c.  &c.  This  (I  fay)  I 
**  neighbouring  caftle ;  nor  involved  in  have  often  heard  from  grave  declaimers,  and 
*'  fcenes  of  blood,  as  they  were  then,  and  have  heard  the  fentiment  delivered  with^'k 
•'  that  for  many  years,  during  the  unin-  kind  of  oracular  pomp. — Yet  I  never  heard 
"  terefting  difputes  between  a  Stephen  and  any  fuch  declaimer  fay  (what  would  have 
**  a  Maud."  _  been  fmcere  at  leaft,  if  it  had  been  nothing 

Should  the  fame  declaimer  pafs  to  a  later    >    -t  nr    .      . 


period,  and  praife,  after  the  fame  manner, 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  have 
then  to  retort,  **  that  we  have  now  no  Bec- 
**  kets."  Should  he  proceed  to  Richard  dangerous 
the  Firft,  •'  that  we  have  now  no  holy  wars" 
—to  John  LacUand,  and  his  fon  Henry, 
**  that  we  have  now  no  barons  wars" — and 
with  regard  to  both  of  them,  *'  that,  though 
"  we  enjoy  at  this  inftant  all  the  benefits  of 
Magna  Charta,  we  have  not  been  com 


I  prove  my  affertion  by  an  example 

where  I  cannot  err ;  I  aflert  myfelf  to  be 

the  wretch  I  have  been  juft  defcribing." 

So  far  from  thss,  it  would  be  perhaps 

to   aJk   hira,   even   in   a  gentle 

whifper — "  You  .iiave  been  talking,   with 

much  confidence,    about  certain  profligate 

beings — Are  you  certain,  that  you  yourfclf 

are  not  one  of  the  number  ?" 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  althouoh  compelled,   in   re- 


**  pelled  to  purchafe  them  at  the  price  of   lating  it,  to  make  myfelf  a  party. 


**  our  blood.' 

A  feries  of  convulfions  brings  us,  in  a 
few  years  more,  to  the  wars  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter — thence  from 
the  fall  of  the  Lancailer  family  to  the  cala- 
mities of  the  York  family,  and  its  final  de- 
ftruftion  in  Richard  the  Third — thence  to 
the  oppreffive  period  of  bis  avaricious  fuc- 
ceffor;  and  from  him  to  the  formidable 
reign  of  his  relentlefs  fon,  when  neither  the 
coronet,  nor  the  mitre,  nor  even  the  crown, 
could  proteft  their  wearers ;  and  when  (to 
the  amazement  of  polterity)  thofe,  by  whom 
church  authority  was  denied,  and  thofe,  by 
ivhom  it  was  maintamed,  were  dragged  to- 
gether to  Smithiield,  and  burnt  at  one  and 
the  fame  ftake. 

The  reign  of  his  fucceffor  was  {hort  and 
turpid,  and  foon  followed  by  the  gloomy 
one  of  a  bigotted  woman. 

We  flop  here,  thinking  we  have  inftances 


♦'  Sittmg  once  in  my  library  with  a 
"  friend,  a  worthy  but  melancholy  man,  I 
"  read  to  him,  out  of  a  book,  the  following 
"  pafTage        ■ 

"  In  our  time  it  may  be  fpoken  more 
"  truly  than  of  old,  that  virtue  is  gone  ;  the 
"  church  is  under  foot;  the  clergy  is  in 
•♦  error;  the  devil  reigneth,  &c.  &c.  My 
"  friend  interrupted  me  with  a  figh,  and 
**  faid,  Alas !  how  true !  How  juft  a  pic- 
"  tu  re  of  the  times! — Talked  him,  of  what 
"  times  ? — Of  what  times !  replied  he  with 
"  emotion  ;  can  you  fuppofe  any  other  but 
♦'  the  prefcnt  ?  were  any  before  ever  fo 
*'  bad,  fo  corrupt,  fo  &c.  ? — Forgive  me 
•«  (faid  ij  for  ftoppingyou — the  times,  I  am 
"  reading  of  are  older  than  you  imagine ; 
««  the  fentiment  was  delivered  about  four 
"  hundred  years  ago ;  its  author  Sir  John 
''  Mandeville,  who  died  in  1371." 

As   man  is   by   nature  a  focial  animal. 


enough.     Thofe,  who  hear  any  portion  of   good-humour  feems   an  ingredient   highly 
thefe  paft  times  praifed  for  the  invidious    neceffary  to   his  charaiter.    It  is  the  fait 

D  d  which 
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which  gives  a  feafoning  to  the  feaft  of  life  ; 
and  which,  if  it  be  wanting,  furely  renders 
the  fcaft  incomplete.  Many  caufes  contri- 
bute to  impair  this  amiable  quality,  and 
nothing  perhaps  more  than  bad  opinions  of 
mankind.  Bad  opinions  of  mankind  natu- 
rally lead  us  to  Mifanthropy.  If  thefe  bad 
opinions  go  farther ;  and  are  applied  to  the 
univerfe,  then  they  lead  to  fomething  worfe, 
.  for  they  lead  to  Atheifm.  The  melancholy 
and  mcrofe  charafter  being  tlius  infenfibly 
formed,  morals  and  piety  fink  of  courfe ; 
for  what  equals  have  we  to  love,  or  what 
fuperior  have  we  to  revere,  when  we  haVe 
no  other  objefts  left  than  tbcfe  of  hatred  or 
of 'terror  ? 

It  ihould  feem  then  expedient,  if  we  value 
our  better  principles,  nay,  if  we  value  our 
own  happinefs,  to  withftand  fuch  dreary 
fentiments.  It  was  the  advice  of  a  wife 
0ian — "  Say  not  thou,  what  is  the  caufe 
that  the  former  days  were  better  than  thefe  ? 
For  thou  doft  not  inquire  wifely  concerning 
this."     Eccl.  vii.   lo. 

Things  prefent  m^ke  Impreffions  amaz- 
ingly fuperior  to  things  remote;  fo  that,  in 
objefts  of  every  kind,  we  are  eafily  miflaken 
as  to  their  comparative  magnitude.  Upon 
the  canvafs  of  the  fame  pidure  a  near  fpar- 
row  occupies  the  fpace  of  a  4vRant  eagle ;  a 
near  mole-hill,  that  of  a  diftant  mountain/. 
In  the  perpetration  of  crimes  there  are  {ew 
perfons,  I  believe,  who  would  not  be  more 
Ihocked  at  aftually  feeing  a  fmgle  man 
affaffinated  (even  taking  away  the  idea  of 
perfonal  danger)  than  they  would  be  Ihocked 
in  reading  the  maffacre  of  Paris. 

The  wife  man,  juft  quoted,  wifhes  to  fave 
OS  from  thefe  errors.  He  has  already  in- 
formed us—"  The  thing  that  hath  been, 
is  that  which  Ihall  be  ;  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  fun.  Is  there  any  thing 
whereof  it  may  be  faid.  See,  this  is  new  ? 
It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was 
before  us."  He  then  fubjoins  the  caufe  of 
this  apparent  novelty— things  paft,  when 
they  return,  appear  new,  if  they  are  for- 
gotten ;  and  things  prefent  will  appear  fo, 
fhould  they  too  be  forgotten,  when  they  re- 
turn.    Eccl.  i.  9.  ii.   16. 

This  forgetfulnefs  of  what  is  fimilar  in 
events  which  return  (for  in  every  returning 
c^  ent  fuch  fimilarity  exifts)  is  the  forgetful- 
nefs of  a  mind  uninftrufted  and  xveak ;  a 
mind  Ignorant  of  that  great,  that  providen- 
tial circulation,  which  never  ceafes  for  a 
moment  through  every  part  of  the  imiverfe. 

it  IS  not  like  that  forgetfulnefs  which  I 
once  icmeraber  in  a  man  of  letteri :  who 


when,  at  the  concluflon  of  a  long  life,  he: 
found  his  memory  began  to  fail,  faid  chear- 
fully — "  Now  1  (hall  have  a  pleafure  I 
*'  could  not  have  before ;  that  of  reading ' 
"  my  old  books,  and  finding  them  all  new." 
There  was  in  this  confolation  fomething ; 
philofophical  and  pleafing.  And  yet  per- 
haps it  i&  a  higher  philofophy  (could  we  at- 
tain it)  not  to  forget  the  paft,  but  in  con-! 
templation  of  the  paft  to  view  the  future ; 
fo  that  we  may  fay,  on  the  worft  profpefts, 
with  a  becoming  refignation,  what  Eneas, 
faid  of  old  to  the  Cumean  Prophetefs, 

.Virgin,  no  fcenes  of  ill 
To  me,  or  new,  or  unexpedted  rife  ; 
I've  feen  'em  all ;  have  feen,  and  long  before^ 
Within  myfelf  revolv'd  'em  in  my  mind. 

^n.  VI.  103,  104,  105. 

In  fuch  a  conduft,  if  well  founded,  there 
is  not  only  fortitude,  but  piety  ;  Fortitude, 
which  never  finks,  from  a  confcious  in- 
tegrity ;  and  Piety,  v/hich  never  refifts,  by- 
referring  all  to  the  Divine  Will.      Ham's, 

§216.  The  CharaBer  of  the  Man  of  Bit* 
Jtnefs  often  united  ivith,  and  adoriied  hj  thai- 
of  the  Scholar  ami  Fhilofopher, 

Philofophy,  taking  its  name  from  the 
Jove  of  wifdom,  and  having  for  its  end 
the  inveftigation  of  truth,  has  an  equal  re- 
gard both  to  praftice  and  fpeculation,  in  as 
much  as  truth  of  every  kind  is  fimilar  and 
congenial.  Hence  we  find  that  fome  of 
the  moft  illuftrioas  aftors  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world  have  been  engaged  at 
times  in  philofophical  fpeculation.  Peri«- 
cles,  who  governed  Athens,  was  the  difci- 
ple  of  Anaxagoras ;  Epaminondas  fpenf 
his  youth  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool ;  Alexr 
ander  the  Great  had  Ariftotle  for  his  pre- 
ceptor ;  and  Scipio  made  Polybius  hi» 
companion  and  friend.  Why  need  I  men- 
tion Cicero,  or  Cato,  or  Brutus  ?  The  ora- 
tions, the  epiftles,  and  the  philofophical 
works  of  the  firft,  fhew  him  fufficientljr 
converfant  both  in  aftion  and  contempla- 
tion. So  eager  was  Cato  for  knowledge, 
even  when  furrounded  with  bufinefs,,  that 
he  ufed  to  read  philofophy  in  the  fenate- 
honfe,  while  the  fenate  was  affemblingj 
and  as  for  the  patriot  Brutus,  though  hi$ 
life  was  a  continual  fcene  of  the  moil  im- 
portant aftions,  he  found  time  not  only 
to  ftudy,  but  to  compofe  a  Treatife  upon 
Virtue. 

When  thefe  were  gone,  and  the  worft  of 
times  fuccccded,  Thrafea  Pa;tus,  and  Hel-  I 
vidius  Prifcus,  were  at  tk^  fame  period 
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both  fenafors  and  philofophers ;  and  appear 
to  have  fupported  the  fevered  trials  of  ty- 
rannic oppreffion,  by  the  manly  fyftem  of 
the  Stoic  moral.  The  beft  emperor  whom 
the  Romans,  or  perhaps  any  nation,  ever 
knew,  Marcus  Antoninus,  was  involved 
during  his  whole  life  in  bufinefs  of  the  laft 
confequence ;  fometimes  confpiracies  form- 
ing, which  he  was  obliged  to  dilTipate ; 
formidable  wars  arifing  at  other  times, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  iield. 
Yet  during  norte  of  thefe  periods  did  he 
forfake  philofophy,  but  ftill  perfifted  in 
meditation,  and  in  committing  his  thoughts 
to  wfiting,  during  moments,  gained  by 
Health  from  the  hurry  of  courts  and  cam- 
paigns. 

If  we  defcend  to  later  ages,  and  fenrch 
our  own  country,  we  fhall  find  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Milton, 
Algernon  Sidney,  Sir  William  Temple,  and 
many  others,  to  have  been  all  of  them  emi- 
nent in  public  life,  and  yet  at  the  fame 
time  confpicuous  for  their  fpeculations  and 
literature.  If  we  look  abroad,  examples 
of  like  characters  will  occur  in  other  coun- 
tries. Grotius,  the  poet,  the  critic,  the 
philofopher,  and  the  divine,  was  emplo}'ed 
by  the  court  of  Sweden  as  ambaffador  to 
France ;  and  De  Witt,  that  acute  but  un- 
fortunate ftatefman,  that  pattern  of  parfi- 
mony  and  political  accompllftiments,  was 
an  able  mathematician,  wrote  upon  the 
Elements  of  Curves,  and  applied  his  alge- 
bra with  accuracy  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  his  country. 

And  fo  much  in  defence  of  Philofophy, 
againft  thofe  who  may  poffibly  undervalue 
her,  becaufe  they  have  fuccecded  without 
her ;  thofe  I  mean  (and  it  muft  be  confeffed 
they  are  many}  who,  having  fpent  their 
whole  lives  in  what  Milton  calls  the  "  bufy 
hum  of  men,"  have  acquired  to  themfelves 
habits  of  ama/ing  efficacy,  unafiifted  by 
the  helps  of  fcience  and  erudition.  To  fuch 
the  retired  ftudcnt  may  appear  an  awkward 
being,  becaufe  they  want  a  juft  ftandard 
to  meafure  his  merit.  But  let  them  recur 
to  the  bright  examples  before  alledged; 
let  them  remember  that  thefe  wefe  eminent 
in  their  own  way ;  were  men  of  aftion  and 
bufmefs ;  men  of  the  world ;  and  yet  did 
they  not  difdain  to  cultivate  philofophy, 
nay,  were  many  of  them  perhaps  indebted 
to  her  for  the  fplendor  of  their  aftive  cha- 
racter. 

This  reafoning  has  a  farpher  end.  It 
juftifies  me  in  the  addrefs  of  thefe  phjlofo- 


phical  arrangements,  as  your  Lordlhip* 
has  been  diiiinguiihed  in  either  character, 
I  mean  in  your  public  one,  as  well  as  in 
your  private.  Thofe  who  know  the  hiftory 
of  our  foreign  tranfafticns,  know  the  re- 
putation ^  that  you  acquired  in  Germany, 
by  negotiations  of  the  laft  importance  :  and 
thofe  who  are  honoured  with  your  nearer 
friendfhip,  know  that  you  can  {peculate  as 
well  as  aft,  and  can  employ  your  pen  both, 
with  elegance  and  inftrudion. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining  to 
your  Lordfhip  to  fee  in  what  manner  the 
'  Preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great  ar- 
ranged his  pupil's  ideas,  fo  that  they  might 
not  cauC^  ccnfufion,  for  want  of  accurate 
difpofition.'  It  may  be  thought  alfo  a  fati 
worthy  your  notice,  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  method  from  the  vene- 
rable Pythagoras,  who,  unleis  he  drew  it 
from  remoter  fources,  to  us  unknown,  was, 
perhaps,  himfelf  its  inventor  and  original 
teacher.  Harris. 

§  217.     The  Trogrejfiom  of  Art  difg-ififrlt 
the  Completion  beautiful. 

Fables  relate  that  Venus  was  wedded  to 
Vulcan,  the  goddefs  of  beauty  to  the  god 
of  deformity.  The  tale,  as  fome  explain 
it,  gives  a  double  reprefentation  of  art ; 
Vulcan  fhewing  us  the  progreffions  of  art, 
and  Venus  the  completions.  The  pro- 
greffions, fuch  as  the  hewing  of  ftone, 
the  grinding  of  colours,  the  fufion  of  me- 
tals, thefe  all  of  them  are  laborious,  and 
many  times  difguftful ;  the  completioi?s, 
fuch  as  the  temple,  the  palace,  the  pidure, 
the  ftatue,  thefe  all  of  them  are  beauties, 
and  juftly  call  for  admiration. 

Now  if  logic  be  one  of  ihofe  arts, 
which  help  to  improve  human  reafon,  it 
mull:  neceffarily  be  an  art  of  the  progref- 
five  charafter;  an  art  which,  not  ending 
with  itfeif»  has  a  view  to  fomething  far- 
ther. If  then,  in  the  fpeculations  upon  it, 
it  fhould  appear  dry  rather  than  elegant, 
fevere  rather  than  pleafmg,  let  it  plead,  by 
way  of  defence,  that,  though  its  impor- 
tance may  be  great,  it  partakes  from  its 
very  nature  (which  cannot  be  changed) 
more  of  the  deformed  god,  than  of  the 
beautiful  goddefs.  Ibid, 

§  218.     Thoughts  OH  Elegance. 

Having  anfwered  the  objedlions  ufually 

*  Addreffed  to  th,e  right  honourable  Thomas 
Lord  Hyde,  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
cafter,  &c. 
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brought  agalnfl  a  permanent  fenfe  of  beauty, 
let  us  now  proceed  to  fmgle  out  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  or  kinds  of  beauty ;  and  be- 
gin with  elegance  of  perfon,  that  fo  won- 
derfully elevates  the  human  charafter. 

Elegance,  the  moll  undoubted  offspring 
and  vifible  image  of  fine  tafte,  the  mo- 
ment it  appears,  is  univerfally  admired : 
men  difagrce  about  the  other  conftituent 
parts  of  beauty,  but  they  all  unite  with- 
out hefitation  to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
elegance. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  this  moft 
confpicuous  part  of  beauty,  that  is  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  every  body, 
is  yet  utterly  inexplicable,  and  retires  from 
our  fearch  when  we  would  difcover  what  it 
is.  Where  ihall  I  find  the  fecret  retreat  of 
the  graces,  to  explain  to  me  the  elegance 
they  didlate,  and  to  paint  in  vifible  co- 
lours the  fugitive  and  varying  enchantment 
that  hovers  round  a  graceful  perfon,  yet 
leaves  us  for  ever  in  agreeable  fufpenfe  and 
confufion  ?  I  need  not  feck  for  them,  ma- 
dam; the  graces  are  but  emblems  of  the 
human  mind,  in  its  loveliefl:  appearances; 
and  while  1  write  for  you,  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  feel  their  influence. 

Perfonal  elegance,  for  that  is  the  objeft 
of  our  prefent  enquiry,  may  be  defined  the 
image  and  refleftion  of  the  grandcir  and 
beauty  of  the  invifible  foul.  Grandeur  and 
beauty  in  the  foul  itfelf  are  not  objeds  of 
fenfe ;  colours  cannot  paint  them,  but  they 
are  united  to  fentiments  that  appear  vifible ; 
they  beftow  a  noble  meaning  and  impor- 
tance of  attitude,  and  diffufe  inexpreffible 
lovelinefs  over  the  perfon. 

When  two  or  more  pafllons  or  fenti- 
ments unite,  they  are  not  fo  readily  dif- 
tinguifhed,  "as  if  they  had  appeared  fepa- 
rate;  however,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that 
the  complacency  and  admiration  we  feel 
in  the  prefence  of  elegant  perfons,  is 
made  up  of  refped  and  affedion ;  and 
that  we  are  difappointed  when  we  fee 
fiiich  perfons  aft  a  bafe  or  indecent  part. 
Thefe  fymptoms  plainly  fhew,  that  perfonal 
elegance  appears  to  us  to  be  the  image  and 
leflettion  of  an  elevated  and  beautiful  mind. 
In  fome  characters,  the  grandeur  of  foul  is 
predominant;  in  whom  beauty  is  majeftic 

and  awful.      In  this  ftile  is  Mifs  F . 

In  other  charafters,  a  foft  and  attrafting 
|race  is  more  confpicuous  :  this  latter  kind 
is  more  pleafing,  for  an  obvious  reafon. 
But  elegance  cannot  exilt  in  either  alone, 
without  a  mixture  of  the  other ;  for  ma- 
jefty    withtut    the    beautiful,    would    be 


haughty  and  difgufting ;  and  eafy  acceffibl*- 
beauty  would  lofe  the  idea  of  elegance, 
and  become  an  objeft  of  contempt. 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  foul 
charm  us  univerfally,  who  have  all  of  us, 
implanted  in  our  bofoms,  even  in  the 
midft  of  mifery,  paflions  of  high  defcentfj 
immenfe  ambition,  and  romantic  hopes. 
You  may  conceive  an  imprifoned  bird, 
whofe  wild  notes,  prompted  by  the  ap- 
proach of  fpring,  gave  her  a  confufed  no- 
tion of  joy,  although  fhe  has  no  diftinft 
idea  of  airy  flights  and  fummer  groves  ; 
fo  when  man  emerging  from  wretchednefs ' 
aiTumes  a  nobler  charafter,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  human  genius  appears  openly, 
we  view,  with  fecret  joy  and  delightful 
amazement,  the  furc  evidence  and  pledge 
of  our  dignity  :  the  mind  catches  fire  by  a 
train  that  lies  within  itfelf,  and  expands 
with  confcious  pride  and  merit,  like  a  ge- 
nerous youth  over  the  images  of  his  coun- 
try's heroes.  Of  the  foftened  and  engaging 
part  of  elegance,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  at  large  hereafter. 

Perfonal  elegance  or  grace   is    a    fugi-  J 
tive  lufire,   that  never  fettles  in  any  part   ;| 
of  the  body ;  you  fee  it  glance  and  difap- 
pear  in  the  features  and  motions  of  a  grace- 
ful perfon;  it  firikes  your  view;  it  Ihines 
like   an  exhalation :    but  the  moment  you   I 
follow   it,    the   wandering  flame  vanilhes, 
and  immediately  lights  up  fomething  elfe  : 
you  may  as  well  think  of  fixing  the  pleafing 
delufion  of  your  dreams,  or  the  colours  of  ' 
a*idi{roh  ing  rainbow. 

Tou  have  arifen  early  at  times,  in  the 
fummer  fcafon,  to  take  the  advantage  of 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  to  ride  abroad. 
Let  us  fuppofe  you  have  miftaken  an  hour 
or  two,  and  juft  got  out  a  few  minutes 
before  the  rifing  of  the  fun.  You  fee  the 
fields  and  woods,  that  lay  the  night  before 
in  obfcurity,  attiring  themfelves  in  beauty 
and  verdure :  }ou  fee  a  profufion  of  bril- 
liants Ihining  in  the  dew;  you  fee  the 
ftream  gradually  admitting  the  light  into 
its  pure  bufom ;  and  you  hear  the  birds, 
which  are  awakened  by  a  rapture,  that 
comes  upon  them  from  the  morning.  If 
the  eaftern  iky  be  clear,  you  fee  it  glow 
with  the  promife  of  a  fiaine  that  has  not  yet 
appeared  ;  and  if  it  be  overcafl  with  clouds, 
you  fee  thofe  clouds  fl:ained  by  a  bright 
red,  bordered  with  gold  or  fih^er,  that  by 
the  changes  appear  volatile,  and  ready  to 
vanifn.  flow  various  and  beautiful  are 
thofe  appearances,  which  are  not  the  fun, 
but  the  dilbnt  eSl'its  of  it  over  different  ob- 
jects. 
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jefts.  In  like  manner  the  foul  flings  inex- 
prefiible  charms  over  the  human  perlbn  and 
actions ;  but  then  the  caufe  is  lefs  known, 
becaufe  the  foul  for  ever  (hines  behind  a 
cloud,  and  is  always  retired  from  our 
fenfes. 

You  conceive  why  elegance  is  of  a  fu- 
gitive nature,  and  exifts  chiefly  in  mo- 
tion :  as  it  is  communicated  by  the  princi- 
ple of  action  that  governs  the  whole  perfon. 
It  is  found  over  the  whole  body,,  and  is 
fixed  no  where.  The  curious  eye  with 
eagernefs  purfues  the  wandering  beauty, 
which  it  fees  with  furprize  at  every  turn, 
but  is  ncA^er  able  to  overtake.  It  is  a  waving 
flame,  that,  like  the  refleflion  of  the  fun 
from  water,  never  fettles ;  it  glances  on  you 
ill  every  motion  and  difpofition  of  the  body ; 
its  different  powers  through  attitude  and 
motion  fcem  to  be  coUefted  in  dancing, 
wherein  it  plays  over  the  arms,  the  legs, 
the  bread,  the  neck,  and  in  fhort  the  whole 
frame :  but  if  grace  has  any  fixed  throne, 
it  is  in  the  face,  the  refidence  of  the  foul, 
where  you  think  a  thoufand  times  it  is  jull 
iffuing  into  view. 

Elegance  afluraes  to  itfelf  an  empire 
equal  to  that  of  the  foul ;  it  rules  and  in- 
fpires  every  part  of  the  body,  and  makes 
ufe  of  all  the  human  powers ;  but  it  par- 
ticularly takes  the  paflions  under  its  charge 
and  diretlion,  and  turns  them  into  a  kind 
of  artillery,  with  which  it  does  infinite 
execution. 

The  pafTions  that  are  favourites  with 
the  graces  are  modelly,  good-nature,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  heightened  by  a  fmall 
colouring  of  affeclion  into  fiueetnefs,  and 
that  fine  languor  which  feems  to  be  formed 
Qf  a  mixture  of  ftill  joy  and  hope.  Sur- 
prize, Ihame,  and  even  grief  and  anger, 
have  appeared  pleafing  under  proper  re- 
ftridtlons ;  for  it  mufl:  be  obferved,  that  all 
excefs  is  fhocking  and  difagreeable,  and 
that  even  the  molt  pleafing  paffions  appear 
to  moft  advantage  when  the  tinfture  they 
eaft  over  the  countenance  is  enfeebled  and 
gentle.  The  paflions  that  are  enemies  to 
the  graces  are,  impudence,  affeftation,  ftrong 
and  harfh  degrees  of  pride,  malice,  and 
aullerity. 

There  is  an  union  of  the  fine  paffions, 
but  fo  delicate  that  you  cannot  conceive 
any  one  of  them  feparate  from  the  reH, 
called  fenjibility,  which  is  requifite  in  an 
elegant  deportment ;  it  chiefly  refides  in 
the  eye,  which  indeed  is  the  feat  of  the 
paflions. 

1  have  f^oken   of  tie  paffions  only  as 


they  are  fubfervient  to  grace,  which  is 
the  objeft  of  our  prefent  attention.  The 
face  is  the  mother  country,  if  I  may  call 
it  fo,  or  the  habitation  of  grace;  and  it 
vifits  the  other  parts  of  the  body  orily  as 
diftant  provinces,  with  fome  little  partiality 
to  the  neck,  and  the  fine  bafis  that  fupports 
it ;  but  the  countenance  is  the  very  palace 
in  which  it  takes  up  its  refidence;  it  is 
there  it  revels  through  its  various  apart- 
ments :  you  fee  it  wrapped  in  clouded  ma- 
jefty  upon  the  brow ;  you  difcover  it  about 
the  lips  hardly  rifing  to  a  fraile,  and  vanilh- 
ing  in  a  moment,  when  it  is  rather  perceived 
than  feen ;  and  tlien  by  the  moft  engaging 
viciflitudes,  it  enlivens,  flames,  and  diffolves 
in  the  eye. 

You  have,  I  fuppofe,  all  along  obferved; 
that  I  am  not  treating  of  beauty,  which  de- 
pends on  different  principles,  but  of  that 
elegance  which  is  the  effeft  of  a  delicate 
and  awakened  tafl:e,  and  in  every  kind  of 
form  is  the  enchantment  that  attrads  and 
pleafes  univerfally,  even  without  the  afiift- 
ance  of  any  other  charm  ;  whereas  without 
it  no  degree  of  beauty  is  charming.  You 
have  undoubtedly  feen  women  lovely  without 
much  beauty,  and  handfome  without  being 
lovely ;  it  is  gracefulnefs  caufes  this  varia- 
tion, and  throws  a  luftre  over  difagreeable 
features,  as  the  fun  paints  a  ihowery  cloud 
with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

I  before  remarked,  that  the  grace  of 
every  elegant  perfon  is  varied  agreeably 
to  the  charadler  and  difpofition  of  the 
perfon  it  beautifies ;  I  am  fenfible  you 
readily  conceive  the  reafon.  Elegance  is 
the  natural  habit  and  image  of  the  foul 
beaming  forth  in  aftion  ;  it  mull  therefore 
be  expreffed  by  the  peculiar  features,  air, 
and  difpofition  of  the  perfon  ;  it  mufl:  arifc 
from  nature,  and  flow  with  eafe  and  a  pro- 
priety that  diftinguiflies  it.  The  imitation 
of  any  particular  perfon,  however  graceful, 
is  dangerous,  lett  the  affectation  appear; 
but  the  unftudied  elegance  of  nature  is  ac- 
quired by  the  example  and  converfation  of 
feveral  elegant  perfons  of  different  charac- 
ters, which  people  adapt  to  the  import  of 
their  ov/n  geflures,  without  knowing  how. 
It  is  alfo  becaufe  elegance  is  the  refledion 
of  the  foul  appearing  in  adtion,  that  good 
ftatues,  and  pidures  drawn  from  life,  arc 
laid  before  the  eye  in  motion.  If  you  look 
at  the  old  Gothic  churches  built  in  barba- 
rous ages,  you  will  fee  the  ftatues  reared  up 
dead  and  inanimate  againft  the  walls. 

I  faid,  at  the  beginning  qf  this  little 
difcourfe,  that  the  beauty  of  drefs  refults 
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from  mode  or  fafhion,  and  it  certainly 
does  fo  in  a  great  meafure ,  but  I  muft  limit 
that  aflertion  by  the  following  obfervation, 
that  there  is  alfo  a  real  beauty  in  attire 
that  does  not  depend  on  the  mode :  thofe 
robes  which  leave  the  whole  perfon  at  li- 
berty in  its  motions,  and  that  give  to  the 
imagination  the  natural  proportions  and 
fymmetry  of  the  body,  are  always  more 
becoming  than  fuch  as  reltrain  any  part  of 
the  body,  or  in  which  it  is  loft  and  disfi- 
gured. You  may  eafily  imagine  how  a 
pair  of  flays  laced  tightly  about  the  Minerva 
we  admired,  would  opprefs  the  fublime 
beauty  of  her  comportment  and  figure. 
Since  perfons  of  rank  cannot  chufe  their 
own  drefs,  but  mull:  run  along  with  the 
prefent  fafhion,  the  fecret  of  drefTing 
gracefully  muft  confift  in  the  flcnder  va- 
riations that  cannot  be  obferved  to  defert 
the  fafhion,  and  yet  approach  nigher  to 
the  complexion  and  import  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  that  at  the  fame  time  allow 
to  the  whole  body  the  greateft  poffiblc 
freedom,  eafe,  and  imagery :  by  imagery 
I  mean,  that  as  a  good  painter  will  ihtw  the 
effeft  of  the  mufcles  that  do  not  Ttypcar  ro 
the  eye,  fo  a  perfon  ikilful  in  drefs  will 
difplay  the  elegance  of  the  form,  though  it 
be  covered  and  out  of  view.  As  the  tafte 
of  drefs  approaches  to  perfefticn,  all  art 
difappears,  and  it  feems  the  effect  of  neg- 
ligence and  imlindivf  inattention  ;  for  this 
reafon  its  beauties  arife  from  the  manner 
and  general  air  ratiier  than  from  the  rich- 
nefs,  which  laft,  when  it  becomes  too  grofs 
and  oppreiTive,  deilroys  the  elegance.  A 
brilliancy  and  parade  in  drefs  is  therefore 
the  infallible  iigji  of  bad  tafte,  that  in 
this  contraband  manner  endeavours  to  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  true  elegance,  and 
bears  a  relation  to  the  heaps  of  ornament 
that  encumbered  the  Gothic  buildings. 
Apelles  obferving  an  Helen  painted  by  one 
of  his  fchclars,  that  was  overcharged  with 
a  rich  drefs,  "  I  find,  young  man,"  faid 
he,  "  not  being  able  to  paint  her  beautiful, 
you  have  made  her  fine" 

H?rlli  and  violent  motions  are  always 
unbecoming.  Milton  attributes  the  fame 
kind  of  motion  to  his  angels  that  the  Hea- 
thens did  to  their  dehks, /oft  JlidlKg  luitb- 
out  Jiep.  It  is  impoffible  to  preferve  the 
attraftions  In  a  country  dance  that  attend 
on  a  minuet ;  as  the  liep  quickens,  the  moft 
delicate  of  the  graces'  retire.  The  rule 
holds  univerfally  through  all  anions,  whe- 
ther quick  or  How  ;  it  fnouid  always  par- 
tak?  of  the  fasie  polilhpd  and  foftene4  mo- 


tion, particularly  in  the  tranfitions  of  the 
countenance,  where  the  genius  of  the  per- 
fon feems  to  hover  and  refide. 

The  degrees  run  very  high  upon  the 
fcale  of  elegance,  and  probably  few  have 
arrived  near  the  highelt  pitch ;  but  it  i$ 
certain,  that  the  idea  of  furprifing  beauty, 
that  was  familiar  in  Greece,  has  been  i 
hardly  conceived  by  the  moderns  :  many 
of  their  ftatues  remain  the  objetls  of  our 
admiration,  but  wholly  fuperior  to  imita- 
tion ;  their  piftures,  that  have  funk  in  the 
wreck  of  time,  appear  in  the  defcriptions 
made  of  them  to  have  equal  imaginations 
with  the  ftatues ;  and  their  poetry  abounds 
with  the  fame  celeftial  imagery.  But 
what  puts  this  matter  out  of  doubt  is,  that 
their  celebrated  beauties  were  the  models  | 
of  their  artifts,  and  it  is  known,  that  the 
elegancies  of  Thais  and  Phryne  were  co- 
pied by  the  fimous  painters  of  Greece,  and 
configned  to  canvafs  and  marble  to  aftonifti 
and  cJiavni  diftant  ages. 

Perfonal  elegance,  in  which  tafte  af. 
fumes  the  moil  confpicuous  and  noble  ap- 
pearance, ccnfufes  us  in  our  enquiries 
after  it,  by  the  quicknefs  and  variety  of 
its  changes,  as  well  as  by  a  complication 
that  is  not  eafily  unravelled.  I  defined 
it  to  be  the  image  and  refieftion  of  a  great 
and  beautiful  foul ;  let  us  feparate  the  dif- 
tinft  j?arts  of  this  variety j  v/hen  they  ap- 
pear afundcr  you  will  find  them  perfedly 
familiar  and  intelligible. 

The  firft,  and  moft  refpeftable  part  that 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  elegance,  i* 
the  loft)^  confcioufnefs  of  worth  or  virtue, 
which  fuftains  an  habitual  decency,  and 
becoming  pride. 

The  fecond,  and  moft  pleafing  part,  is 
a  difplay  of  good-nature  approaching  to 
affeftion,  of  gentle  affability,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, of  the  pleafing  paflions.  It  feems 
difficult  to  reconcile  thefe  two  parts,  and 
in  fadl  it  is  fo  ;  but  when  they  unite,  then 
they  appear  like  a  referved  and  virgin  kind- 
nefs,  that  is  at  once  noble  and  foft,  that 
may  be  won,  but  muft  be  courted  with 
delicacy. 

The  third  part  of  elegance  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  poliftied  and  tranquil  habit  of 
mind,  that  foftens  the  aftions  and  emotions, 
and  gives  a  covert  profpeft  of  innocence 
and  undifturbed  repofe.  I  will  treat  of 
thefe  feparate,  and  firft  of  dignity  of  foul. 

I  obferved,  near  the  beginning  of  this 
difcourfe,  in  anfwer  to  an  objedlion  you 
made,  that  the  mind  has  ?lways  a  tafte 
for  truth,  for  gratitude,   for  generofity, 
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and  greatnefs  of  foul :    thefe,    which   are 
peculiarly  called  fentiments,  ftamp  upon  the 
.'human  fpirit  a  dignity  and  worth  not  to  be 
1  found  in  any  other  animated  being.     How- 
I  ever  great  and  furprifing  the  moil  glorious 
objefts  in  nature  be,  the  heaving  ocean,  the 
!  moon  that  guides  it,  and  cafts  a  foftened 
luftre  over  the  night,  the  ftarry  firmament, 
or  the  fun  itfelf;  yet  their  beauty  and  gran- 
deur inftantly  appear  of  an  inferior  kind, 
beyond  all  comparifon,  to  this  of  the  foul 
of  Man.     Thefe  fentiments  are  united  under 
the  general  name  of  virtue :  and  fuch  are 
the  embelliftiments   they   difFufe   over  the 
mind,  that  Plato,  a  very  polite  philofopher, 
fays  finely,  *'  If  Virtue  was  to  appear  in  a 
vifible  fhape,  all  men  would  be  enamoured 
of  her." 

Virtue  and  truth  are  infeparable,  and 
take  their  flight  together.  A  mind  devoid 
of  truth  is  a  frightful  wreck ;  it  is  like  a 
great  city  in  ruins,  whofe  mouldring  towers 
juft  bring  to  the  imagination  the  mirth 
gnd  life  that  once  was  there,  and  is  now 
no  more.  Truth  is  the  genius  of  tafte, 
and  enters  into  the  eflence  ot  fimple  beauty, 
in  wit,  in  writing,  and  throughout  the  fine 
arts. 

Generofity  covers  almoft  all  other  de- 
fedls,  and  raifes  a  blaze  around  them  in 
w};ich  they  disappear  and  are  loll :  like 
fovcreign  beauty,  it  makes  a  fhort  cut  to 
our  afFeftions ;  it  wins  our  hearts  ^vithout 
refiftance  or  4filay,  and  unites  all  the  world 
to  favour  and  fupport  its  defigns. 

Grandeur  of  foul,  fortitude,  and  a  refo- 
lution  that  haughtily  ftruggles  with  defpair, 
and  will  neither  yield  to,  nor  make  terms 
with  misfortunes ;  which,  through  every 
fituation,  repofes  a  noble  confidence  in  it- 
felf, and  has  an  immoveable  view  to  future 
glory  and  honour,  aftonifhes  the  world  with 
admiration  and  delight.  We,  as  it  were, 
lean  forward  with  furprife  and  trembling 
joy  to  behold  the  human  foul  collecting  its 
ftrength,  and  afferting  a  right  to  fuperior 
fates.  When  you  leave  man  out  of  your 
account,  and  view  the  whole  vifible  crea- 
tion befide,  you  indeed  fee  feveral  traces  of 
grandeur  and  unfpeakable  power,  and  the 
intermixture  of  a  rich  fcenery  of  beauty; 
yet  ftill  the  whole  appears  to  be  but  a  fo- 
lemn  abfurdity,  and  to  h?,ve  a  littlenefs  and 
inlignificancy.  But  when  you  rellore  man 
to  profpcft,  and  put  him  nt  the  head  of  it, 
endued  with  genius  and  an  immortal  foul; 
when  you  gi\e  him  a  paffion  for  truth, 
boundlefs  views  that  fprfeai  along  through 
etci-nity,  and  a  fortitude  that  ftruggles  with 


fate,  and  yields  not  to  misfortunes,  then  the 
Ikies,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth,  take  the 
ftampof  worth  and  dignity  from  the  noble 
inhabitant  whofe  purpofes  they  ferve. 

A  mind  fraught  with  the  virtues  is  the 
natural  foil  of  elegance.  Unaffcfted  truth, 
generofity,  and  grandeur  of  foul,  for  ever 
pleafe  and  charm  :  even  when  they  break 
from  the  common  forms,  and  appear  wild 
and  unmethodized  by  education,  they  are 
ftill  beautiful.  On  the  contrary,  as  foon  as 
we  difcover  that  outward  elegance,  which 
is  formed  by  the  mode,  to  want  truth,  ge- 
nerofity, or  grandeur  of  foul,  it  inftantly 
linlcs  in  our  efteem  like  counterfeit  coin, 
and  we  are  fenfible  of  a  reluftant  difap- 
pointment,  like  that  of  the  lover  in  the  epi- 
gram, who  became  enamoured  with  the 
lady's  voice  and  the  foftnefs  of  her  hand 
in  the  dark,  but  was  cured  of  his  paifion  as 
foon  as  he  had  light  to  view  her. 

Let  us  now  pafs  on  to  the  moft  pleafing 
part  of  degance,  an  habitual  difplay  of 
the  kind  and  gentle  paffions. 

We  are  naturally  inclined  to  love  thofc 
who  bear  an  affedion  to  us ;  and  we  are 
charmed  with  the  homage  that  is  paid  to 
our  merit :  by  thefe  weakncfi'es  politenefs 
attacks  us.  The  well-bred  gentleman  al- 
ways in  his  behaviour  infinuates  a  Regard 
to  otliers,  tempered  with  refped.  His  at- 
tention to  pleafe  confefles  plainly  his  kind- 
nefs  to  you,  and  the  high  efteem  he  holds 
you  in.  The  afiiduous  prevention  of  our 
v/ifhes,  and  that  yielding  fweetnefs  com- 
plaifance  puts  on  for  our  fake,  are  irrefift- 
ible ;  and  although  we  know  this  kind 
flattery  to  be  proilitute  and  habitual,  yet 
it  is  not  indiiferent  to  us ;  we  receive  it  in  a 
manner  that  (hows  how  much  it  gratifies 
us. 

The  defire  of  being  agreeable,  finds  out 
the  art  of  being  fo  without  ftudy  or  labour. 
Ruftics  who  fall  in  love,  grow  unufually 
polite  and  engaging.  This  new  charm,  that 
has  altered  their  natures,  and  fuddenly  en- 
dued them  with  the  powers  of  pleafing,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  enlivened  attention  to 
pleafe,  that  has  taken  polTelfion  of  their 
mindsj  and  tinftured  their  aftions.  Wc 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  iove  is  thus  en- 
chanting ;  its  tender  afliduity  is  but  the 
natural  addrefs  of  the  paffion ;  politeneft 
borrows  the  flattering  form  of  affeftion,  and 
becomes  agreeable,  by  the  appearance  of 
kind  nefs. 

What  pleafes  us  generally  appears  beauti- 
ful. Complaifance,  that  is  fo  engaging, 
gives  an  agreeabknefs  to  the  v/hole  perfon, 
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and  creates  a  beauty  that  nature  gave  not  to 
the  features;  it  fubmits,  it  promifes,  it 
applauds  in  the  countenance ;  the  heart  lay^s 
itlelf  in  fmiies  at  your  iett,  and  a  voice  that 
is- indulgent  and  tender,  is  always  heard  with 
pleafure. 

'i'he  laft  conftituent  part  of  elegance  is 
the  pifture  of  a  tranquil  foul  that  appears 
in  foftening  the  adions  and  emotions,  and 
exhibits  a  retired  profped  of  happinefs  and 
innocence.  • 

A  calm  of  mind  that  is  feen  in  graceful 
eafy  aftion,  and  in  the  enfeeblement  of  our 
pafiions,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  golden  age, 
when  human  nature,  adorned  with  inno- 
cence, and  the  peace  that  attends  it,  repofed 
in  the  arms  of  content.  This  ferene  pro- 
fped: of  human  nature  always  pleafes  us ; 
and  although  the  content,  whofe  image  it 
is,  be  vifionary  in  this  world,  and  we  can- 
not arriv  e  at  it,  yet  it  is  the  point  in  ima- 
gination we  have  finally  in  view,  in  all  the 
purfuits  of  life,  and  the  native  home  for 
which  we  do  not  ceafe  to  languid. 

The  fentiment  of  tranquillity  particularly 
beautifies  paltoral  poetry.  The  images  of 
calm  and  happy  quiet  that  appear  in  fhaded 
groves,  in  filent  vales,  and  ilumbers  by 
falling  ftreams,  invite  the  poet  to  indulge 
his  genius  in  rural  fcenes.  The  mufic  that 
lulls  and  compofes  the  mind,  at  the  fame 
time  enchants  it.  The  hue  of  this  beau- 
teous eafe,  caft  over  the  human  aftions  and 
emotions,  forms  a  \tiy  delightful  part  of 
elegance,  and  gives  the  other  conitituent 
parts  an  appearance  of  nature  and  truth : 
for  In  a  tranquil  ftate  of  mind,  undifturbed 
by  wants  or  fears,  the  views  of  men  are 
generous  and  elevated.  From  the  combina- 
tion of  thefe  fine  pans,  grandeur  of  foul, 
complacency,  and  eafe,  arife  the  enchant- 
ments of  elegance ;  but  the  appearance  of 
the  two  laft  are  oftener  found  together,  and 
then  they  form  Politenefs. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  feparate 
parts  that  conftitute  perfonal  elegance,  we 
immediately  know  the  feeds  that  are  proper 
to  be  cherifhed  in  the  infant  mind,  to  bring 
forth  the  beauteous  produftion.  The  vii- 
tues  ftiould  be  cultivated  early  with  facred 
care.  Good-nature,  modefty,  affability, 
and  a  kind  concern  for  others,  Ihould  be 
•arefuUy  inculcated;  and  an  eafy  uncon- 
ftrained  dominion  acquired  by  habit  over 
the  pafiions.  A  mind  thus  finely  prepared, 
is  capable  of  the  higheft  luftre  of  elegance ; 
which  is  afterwards  attained  with  as  little 
labour  as  our  firft  language,  by  only  affo- 
eiating   with  graceful  people  of   different 


charafiers,  from  whom  an  habitual  grace- 
fulnefs  will  be  acquired,  that  will  bear  the- 
natural  unaff;:(fted  itamp  of  cur  own  minds ; 
in  fhort,  it  will  be  our  own  charafter  and 
genius  ilripped  of  its  native  rudenefs,  and 
enriched  with  beauty  and  attraftion. 

Nature,  that  befliows  her  favours  with- 
out refped  of  perfons,  often  denies  to  the 
great  the  capacity  of  difl:inguilhed  ele- 
gance, and  flings  it  away  in  obfcure  vil- 
lages. You  fometimes  fee  it  at  a  country 
fair  fpread  an  amiablenefs  over  a  fun-burnt 
girl,  like  the  light  of  the  moon  through  a 
mift ;  but  fuch,  madam,  is  the  neceffity  of 
habitual  elegance  acquired  by  education 
aad  converfe,  that  if  even  you  were  born 
in  that  low  clafs,  you  could  be  no  more 
t!ian  the  faireft  damfel  at  the  may-pole, 
and  the  object  of  the  hope  and  jealoufy  of 
a  few  rultic£. 

People  are  rendered  totally  incapable  of 
elegance  by  the  want  of  good-nature,  and 
tlie  other  gentle  pafiions ;  by  the  want  of 
modefty  and  fenfibility ;  and  by  a  want  of 
that  noble  pride,  which  arifes  from  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  lofty  and  generous  fentiments. 
The  abfence  of  thefe  native  charms  is  ge- 
nerally fupplied  by  a  briik  fi;upidity,  an  im- 
pudence unconfcious  of  defeft,  a  caft  of 
malice,  and  an  uncommon  tendency  to  ri- 
dicule; as  if  nature  had  given  thefe  her 
ftep-children  an  inftin<fli\  e  inteUigence,  that 
they  can  rife  out  of  contempt  only  by 
the  dcpreffion  of  others.  For  the  fame 
reafon  it  is,  that  perfons  of  true  and  finifhed 
tafte  feldom  affect  ridicule,  becaufe  they 
are  confcious  of  their  own  fuperior  merit. 
Pride  is  the  caufe  of  ridicule  in  the  one,  as 
it  is  of  candour  in  the  other;  but  the  ef- 
feds  difter,  as  the  fl:udied  parade  of  poverty 
does  from  the  negligent  grandeur  of  riches. 
You  will  fee  nothing  more  common  in  the 
world,  than  for  people,  "«4iO  by  ftupidity 
and  infenfibility  are  incapable  of  the  graces, 
to  commence  wits  en  the  ftrengtli  of  the 
/>eii:e  talents  of  miniicfy,  and  the  brilk 
tartnefs  that  ill -nature  never  fails  to  fupply. 

From  what  I  have  faid  it  appears,  that 
a  fenfe  of  elegance  is  a  fenfe  of  dignity,  of 
virtue,  and  innocence,  united.  Is  it  not 
natural  then  to  expeft,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  a  liberal  education,  men  fhould  cultivate 
the  generous  qualities  they  approve  and  af- 
fume  ?  But  inftead  of  them,  men  only  aim 
at  the  appearances,  which  require  no  felf- 
denial;  and  thus,  without  acquiring  the 
virtues,  they  facrifice  their  honefty  and  fin- 
cerity :  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  there 
is  often  the  leail  virtue,  where  there  is  the 
greateil 
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greateft  appearance  of  it ;  and  that  the  po- 
liflied  part  of  mankind  only  arrive  at  the 
fubtile  corruption,  of  uniting  vice  with  the 
drefs  and  complexion  of  virtue. 

I  liave  dwelt  on  perfonal  elegance,  be- 
caufe  the  ideas  and  principles  in  this  part  of 
good  tafte  are  more  familiar  to  you.  We 
may  then  take  them  for  a  foundation,  in 
our  future  obfervations,  fmce  the  fame  prin- 
ciples of  eafy  grace  and  fimple  grandeur, 
will  animate  our  ideas  with  an  unftudied 
propriety,  and  enlighten  our  judgments  in 
beauty,  in  literature,  in  fculpture,  painting, 
and  the  other  departments  of  fine  tafte. 

Ujher, 

§  2 1  g.     On  Ferfonal  Beauty, 

I  fnall  but  nightly  touch  on  our  tafte  of 
perfonal  beauty,  becaufe  it  requires  no  di- 
redions  to  be  known.  To  alk  what  is 
beauty,  fays  a  philofopher,  is  the  queftion 
of  a  blind  man.  I  fhall  therefore  only  make 
a  few  refieftions  on  this  head,  that  lie  out 
©f  the  common  track.  But  prior  to  what  I 
have  to  fay,  it  is  neceflary  to  make  fome 
obfervations  on  phyfiognomy. 

There  is  an  obvious  relation  between  the 
mind  and  the  turn  of  the  features,  fo  well 
known  by  inftinft,  that  every  one  is  more 
er  lefs  expert  at  reading  the  countenance. 
We  look  as  well  as  fpeak  our  minds ;  and 
amongft  people  of  little  experience,  the  look 
is  generally  moft  fincere.  This  is  fo  well 
underftood,  that  it  is  become  a  part  of  edu- 
cation to  learn  to  difguife  the  countenance, 
which  yet  requires  a  habit  from  early  youth, 
and  the  continual  praftice  of  hypocrify, 
to  deceive  an  intelligent  eye.  The  natural 
virtues  and  vices  not  only  have  their  places 
in  the  afpeft,  even  acquired  habits  that  much 
afFedt  the  mind  fettle  there;  contemplation, 
in  length  of  time,  gives  a  caft  of  thought 
to  the  countenance. 

Now  to  come  back  to  our  fubjeft.  The 
affemblage  called  beauty,  is  the  image  of 
noble  fentiments  and  amiable  paflions  in  the 
face  ;  but  fo  blended  and  confufed  that  we 
are  not  able  to  feparate  and  diftinguifl:  them. 
The  mind  has  a  fenfibility,  and  clear  know- 
ledge, in  many  inftances  without  refleftion, 
or  even  the  power  of  reafoning  upon  its 
own  perceptions.  We  can  no  more  ac- 
count for  the  relation  between  the  paffions 
of  the  mind  and  a  fet  of  features,  than  we 
can  account  for  the  relation  between  the 
founds  of  mufic  and  the  pallions  ;  the  eye  is 
judge  of  the  one  without  principles  or  rules, 
as  the  ear  is  of  the  other.  It  is  impoiiible 
'you  fhould  not  take  notice  of  tKe  remarkable 
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difference  of  beauty  in  the  fame  fiice,  in  a 
good  and  in  ill  humour ;  and  if  the  gentle 
paffions,  in  an  indifferent  face,  do  not 
change  it  to  perfeft  beauty,  it  is  becaufe  na- 
ture did  not  originally  model  the  features  to 
the  juft  and  familiar  expreffion-of  thofe  paf- 
fions, and  the  genuine  expreifions  of  nature 
can  never  be  wholly  obliterated.  But  it  is 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  engaging  im- 
port that  forms  beauty,  is  often  the  fy mbol 
ot  paffions  that,  although  pleafing,  are  dan- 
gerous to  virtue;  and  that  a  firmnefs  of 
mind,  whofe  cafl  of  feature  is  much  lefs 
pleafing,  is  more  favourable  to  virtue. 
From  the  affinity  between  beauty  and  the 
paffions  it  muft  follow,  that  beauty  is  rela- 
tive, that  is,  a  fenfe  of  human  beauty  is 
confined  to  our  fpecies ;  and  alfo,  as  far 
as  we  have  power  over  the  paffions,  we  are 
able  to  improve  the  face,  and  tranfplant 
charms  into  it ;  both  of  which  obfervations 
have  been  often  made.  From  the  various 
principles  of  beauty,  and  the  agreeable  com- 
binations, of  which  the  face  gives  intelli- 
gence, fprings  that  variety  found  in  the 
fi}le  of  beauty. 

Complexion  is  a  kind  of  beauty  that  is 
only  pleafing  by  affociation.  The  brown, 
the  fair,  the  black,  are  not  any  of  them  ori- 
ginal beauty  ;  but  when  the  complexion  is 
united  in  one  pidure  on  the  imagination, 
with  the  affemblage  that  forms  the  image  of 
the  tender  paffions,  with  gentle  fmiles,  and 
kind  endearments,  it  is  then  infeparable  from 
our  idea  of  beauty,  and  forms  a  part  of  it. 
From  the  fame  caufe,  a  national  fet  of  fea- 
tures appear  amiable  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  been  accuflomed  to  fee  the  amiable  dif- 
pofitions  through  them.  This  obfer\ation 
refolves  a  difficulty,  that  often  occurs  in  the 
reflections  of  men  on  our  prefent  fubjeft. 
We  all  fpeak  of  beauty  as  if  it  were  ac- 
knowledged and  fettled  by  a  public  ftan- 
dard  ;  yec  we  find,  in  faft,  that  people,  in 
placing  their  aifeftions,  often  have  little  re- 
gard to  the  common  notions  of  beauty. 
The  truth  is,  complexion  and  form  being 
the  charms  that  are  vifible  and  confpicuous, 
the  common  ftandard  of  beauty  is  generally 
reftrained  to  thofe  general  attractions  :  but 
fince  perfonal  grace  and  the  engaging  paf- 
fions, although  they  cannot  be  delineated, 
have  a  more  Univerfal  and  uniform  power, 
it  is  no  wonder  people,  in  refigning  their 
hearts,  fo  often  contradift  the  common  re- 
ceived ftandard.  Accordingly,  as  the  en- 
gaging paffions  and  the  addrefs  are  difco- 
vered  m  converfation,  the  tender  attach- 
ments of  people  are  generally  fixed  by  an 
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intercourfe  of  fentiment,  and  feldom  by  a 
tranfient  view,  except  in  romances  and  no- 
vels. It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  once  the  affeftions  are  fixed,  a  new 
face  with  a  higher  degree  of  beauty  will 
not  always  have  a  higher  degree  of  power 
to  remove  them,  becaufe  our  affeiflions  arife 
from  a  fource  within  ourfelves,  as  well  as 
froui  external  beauty  ;  and  when  the  tender 
paflion  is  attached  by  a  particular  objeft, 
the  imagination  furrounds  that  objeft  with 
a  tboufand  ideal  embellifhments  that  exift 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  lover. 

The  hiftorv  of  the  fhort  life  of  beauty 
may  be  colleded  from  what  I  have  faid.  In 
youth  that  borders  on  infancy,  the  paffions 
are  in  a  Itate  of  vegetation,  they  only  ap- 
pear in  full  bloom  in  m.aturity  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  beauty  of  youth  is  no  more  than 
the  dawn  and  promife  of  future  beauty. 
The  features,  as  we  grow  into  years,  gra- 
dually form  along  with  the  mind  :  different 
fenfibilities  gather  into  the  countenance, 
and  become  beauty  there,  as  colours  mount 
in  a  tulip,  and  enrich  it.  When  the  elo- 
quent force  and  delicacy  of  fentiment  has 
continued  fome  little  time,  age  begins  to 
iliffen  the  features,  and  deftroy  the  engaging 
variety  and  vivacity  of  the  countenance,  the 
eye  gradually  lofes  its  fire,  and  is  no  longer 
the  mirror  of  the  agreeable  pafTions.  Fi- 
nally, old  agefurrc'.vs  theface^withM'rinkles, 
as  a  barbarous  conqueror  overturns  a  city 
from  the  foundation,  and  tranfitory  beauty 
IS  extinguiihed. 

Beauty  and  elegance  are  nearly  related, 
their  difference  confifts  in  this,  that  ele- 
gance is  the  image  of  the  mind  difplayed 
in  motion  and  dtiportment ;  beauty  is  an 
image  of  the  mind  in  the  countenance  and 
form ;  confequently  beauty  is  of  a  more 
lixed  nature,  and  owes  lefs  to  art  and 
habit. 

When  I  fpeak  of  beauty,  it  is  not  wholly 
out  of  my  v\ay  to  make  a  fmgular  cbferva- 
tion  on  the  tender  paffion  in  our  fpecies. 
Innocent  and  virtuous  love  cafts  a  beauteous 
hue  over  human  nature;  it  quickens  and 
ftrengthens  our  admiration  of  virtue,  and 
our  deteftation  of  vice ;  it  opens  our  eyes  to 
our  imperfcftions,  and  gives  us  a  pride  in 
excelling ;  it  infpires  us  with  heroic  fenti- 
ments,  gcnerofity,  r  contempt  of  life,  a 
boldnefs  tor  enterprize,  chaftity,  and  purity 
of  fentiment.  It  takes  a  fim'ilitude  to  de- 
votion, and  almoft  deihes  the  objeft  of  paf- 
fipn.  People  whofe  brealls  are  dulled  with 
vice,  or  ftupihed  by  nature,  call  this  paffion 
romantic  love  ,  but  when  it  was  the  mode. 


it  was  the  diagnoftic  of  a  virtuous  age, 
Thefe  fymptoms  of  heroifm  fpring  from  an 
obfcure  principle,  that  in  a  noble  mind 
unites  itfelf  with  every  paffionate  view  in 
life ;  this  namelefs  principle  is  diftinguifhed 
by  endowing  people  with  extraordinary  i 
powers  and  enthufiafrn  in  the  purfuit  of 
their  favourite  wilhes,  and  by  difguft  and 
difappointment  when  we  arrive  at  the  point 
where  our  wifhes  feem  to  be  compleated. 
It  has  made  great  conquerors  defpife  dan- 
gers and  death  in  their  way  to  viftory,  and 
figh  afterwards  when  they  had  no  more  to 
conquer.  Vjher,     . 

^   220.     Oh  Coni!£rfation, 

From  external  beauty  we  come  to  the 
charms  of  converfation  and  writing.  Words, 
by  reprefenting  ideas,  become  the  pifture 
of  our  thoughts,  and  communicate  them 
with  the  grcateft  fidelity.  But  they  are  not 
only  the  figns  of  fenfible  ideas,  thej'  exhibit 
the  very  image  and  dilHnguifaing  likenefs 
of  the  mind  that  ufes  them. 

Converfation  does  not  require  the  fame 
merit  to  pleafe  that  writing  does.  The 
human  foul  is  endued  with  a  kmd  of  natural 
expreffion,  which  it  does  not  acquire.-  The 
expreiTlon  I  fpeak  of  confifts  in  the  figni- 
ficant  modulations  and  tones  of  voice,  ac- 
companied, in  unaffefted  people,  by  a  pro- 
priety of  gefture.  This  native  language 
was  not  intended  by  nature  to  reprefent  the 
tranfitory  ideas  that  come  by  the  fenfcs  to 
the  imagination,  but  the  paffions  of  the 
mind  and  its  emotions  only;  therefore 
modulation  and  gefture  give  life  and  paffion 
to  words ;  their  mighty  force  in  oratory  is 
very  confpicuous  :  but  although  their  eftefts 
be  milder  in  converfation,  yet  they  are  very 
fenfible ;  they  agitate  the  foul  by  a  variety  ' 
of  gentle  fenfations,  and  help  to  form  that 
fweet  charm  that  makes  the  moft  trifling 
fubjefts  engaging.  This  fine  expreffion, 
which  is  not  learned,  is  not  fo  much  taken 
notice  of  as  it  deferves,  becaufe  it  is  much 
fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of  artificial  and  ac- 
quired language.  The  modern  fyftem  of 
philofophy  has  alfo  concurred  to  (hut  it  ottt 
from  our  rcfleftions. 

It  is  in  converfation  people  put  on  all 
their  graces,  and  appear  in  the  luftre  of 
good-breeding.  It  is  certain,  good-breeding, 
that  fets  fo  great  a  diftindfion  between  indi-r 
viduals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  creates  nothing 
new  (I  mean  a  good  education)  but  only 
draws  forth  into  profpeft,  with  (kill  and 
addrefs,  the'  agreeable  difpofitions  and  fen- 
timents  that  lay  latent  in  the  mind.     You 

may 
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may  call  good-breeding  artificial ;  but  it  is 
like  the  art  of  a  gardener,  under  whofe 
hand  a  barren  tree  puts  forth  its  own  bloom, 
and  is  enriched  with  its  fpecific  fruit.  It 
is  fcarce  poffible  to  conceive  any  fcene  fo 
truly  agreeable  as  an  aflembly  of  people  ela- 
borately educated,  who  affume  a  charader 
fuperior  to  ordinary  life,  and  fupport  it 
with  eafe  and  familiarity. 

The  heart  is  won  in  converfation  by  its 
own  paffions.  Its  pride,  its  grandeur,  its 
affeftions,  lay  it  open  to  the  enchantment  of 
an  infinuating  addrefs.  Flattery  is  a  grofs 
charm,  but  who  is  proof  againft  a  gentle 
and  yielding  difpofition,  that  infers  your 
fuperioxity  with  a  delicacy  fo  fine,  that  you 
cannot  fee  the   lines  of  which  it  is  com- 

fiofed  ?  Generofity ,  difintereftednefs,  a  noble 
ove  of  truth  that  will  not  deceive,  a  feeling 
of  the  diftrefles  of  others,  and  greatnefs  of 
foul,  infpire  us  with  admiration  along  with 
love,  and  take  our  affeftions  as  it  were  by 
ftorm  ;  but  above  all,  we  are  fcduced  by  a 
view  of  the  tender  and  affeftionate  paifions ; 
they  carry  a  fofi  hifeftion,  and  the  heart  is 
betrayed  to  therr  by  its  own  forces.  If  we 
ixe  to  judge  from  fymptoms,  the  foul  that 
engages  us  fo  powerfully  by  its  reflefted 
glances,  is  an  objeiH:  of  infinite  beauty.  I 
obferved  before,  that  the  modulations  of  the 
human  voice  that  exprefs  the  foul,  move  us 
powerfully  ;  and  indeed  we  are  aifcded  by 
the  natural  emotions  of  the  mind  exprefled 
in  the  fimpleft  language :  in  fhort,  the 
happy  art,  that,  in  converfation  and  the 
intercourfe  of  life,  lays  hold  upon  our  af- 
feftions,  is  but  a  juft  addrefs  to  the  en- 
gaging paffions  in  the  human  breaft.  But 
this  fyren  power,  like  beauty,  is  the  gift 
of  nature. 

Soft  pleafing  fpeech  and  graceful  outward  fhow. 
No  arts  can  gain  them,  but  the  gods  beftow. 

Pope's  Hom. 

From  the  various  combinations  of  the  fe- 
veral  endearing  paffions  and  lofty  fentiments, 
arife  the  variety  of  pleafing  charadlers  that 
beautify  human  fociety. 

There  is  a  different  fource  of  pleafure  in 
converfation  from  what  I  have  fpoken  of, 
called  wit ;  which  diverts  the  world  fo 
much,  that  I  cannot  venture  to  omit  it,  al- 
though delicacy  and  a  refined  tafte  hefitate  a 
little,  and  will  not  allow  its  value  to  be 
pqual  to  its  currency.  Wit  deals  largely  in 
allufion  and  whimfical  fimilitudes ;  its  coun- 
tenance is  always  double,  and  it  unites  the 
true  and  the  fantaftic  by  a  nice  gradation  of 
fioiouring  that  cannot  be  perceived.     You 


obferve  that  I  am  only  fpeaking  of  the  readf 
wit  of  converfation. 

Wit  is  properly  called  in  to  fupport  a 
converfation  where  the  heart  or  affetlions 
are  not  concerned ;  and  its  propef  bufinefs 
is  to  relieve  the  mind  from  folitary  inatten- 
tion, where  there  is  no  room  to  move  it  by 
paffion  ;  the  mind's  eye,  when  difengaged, 
is  diverted  by  being  fixed  upon  a  \  apour, 
that  dances,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of 
the  imagination,  and  continually  alters  its 
afpeft :  the  motley  image,  whofe  comic 
fide  we  had  only  time  to  furvey,  is  too  un- 
important to  be  attentively  confidered,  and 
luckily  vanifhes  before  we  can  view  it  on 
every  fide.  Shallow  folks  expeft  that  thofe 
who  diverted  them  in  converfation,  and 
made  happy  ho?z  mets,  ought  to  write  well ; 
and  imagine  that  they  themfelves  were 
made  to  laugh  by  the  force  of  genius  :  but 
they  are  generally  c^'fappoiuted  when  they 
fee  the  admired  charader  defcend  upon 
paper.  The  truth  is,  the  frivolous  turn 
and  habit  oFa  comic  companion,  is  almcft 
diametrically  oppofite  to  true  genius,  whofe 
natural  exercife  is  deep  and  fiow-paced  re- 
fledion.  You  may  as  well  exped  that  a 
man  fhould,  like  Caefar,  form  confiltent 
fcheraes  for  fubduing  the  world,  and  em- 
ploy the  principal  part  of  his  time  in  catch- 
ing flies.  I  have  often  heard  people  exprefs 
a  furprife,  that  Swift  and  Addifon,  the 
two  greateft  mailers  of  humour  of  the  laft 
age,  were  eafily  put  out  of  countenance,  as 
if  pun,  mimicry,  or  repartee,  were  the  off^ 
fpring  of  genius. 

Whatever  fimilitude  may  be  between  hu- 
mour in  writing,  and  humour  in  converfa- 
tion, they  are  generally  found  to  require 
different  talents.  Humour  in  writing  is  the 
offspring  of  refledion,  and  is  by  nice 
touches  and  labour  brought  to  wear  the 
negligent  air  of  nature ;  whereas,  wit  in 
converfation  is  an  enemy  to  refledion,  and 
glows  brighteil  when  the  imagination  flings 
off  the  thought  the  moment  it  arifes,  in  its 
genuine  new-born  drefs.  Men  a  little  ele- 
vated by  liquor  feem  to  have  a  peculiar  faci- 
lity at  ftriking  out  the  capricious  and  fan- 
taftic  images  that  raife  our  mirth ;  in  fad, 
what  we  generally  admire  in  fallies  of  wit, 
is  the  nicety  with  which  they  touch  upon 
the  verge  of  folly,  indifcretion,  or  malice, 
while  at  the  fame  time  they  preferve  thought, 
fubtlet}',  and  good-humour  ;  and  what  we 
laugh  at  is  the  motley  app^rance,  whofe 
whimfical  confiftency  we  cannot  account 
for. 

JPeople  are  pleafed  at  vat  for  the  fame 
reafon 
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reafon  that  they  are  fond  of  diverfion  of 
••any  kind,  not  for  the  worth  of  the  thing, 
but  becaufe  the  mind  is  not  able  to  bear  an 
inteofe  train  of  thinking;  and  yet  the  ceafing 
of  thought  is  infufferable,  or  rather  impof- 
fible.  In  fuch  an  uneafy  dilemma,  the  un- 
fteady  excurfions  of  wit  give  the  mind  its 
natural  aftion,  without  fatigue,  and  relieve 
it  delightfully,  by  employing  the  imagina- 
tion without  requiring  any  reHeftion.  Thofe 
who  have  an  eternal  appetite  for  wit,  like 
thofe  who  are  ever  in  queft  of  diverfion, 
betray  a  frivolous  minute  genius,  incapable 
cf  thinking.  Uy/ser. 

^  §   221.      0/J  MuflC. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  felt  the 
charms  of  mufic,  and  acknowledged  its  ex- 
preflions  to  be  intelligible  to  the  heart.  It 
IS  a  language  of  delightful  fenfations,  that 
is  far  more  eloquent  than  words :  it  breathes 
to  the  ear  the  cleareft  intimations ;  but  how 
it  was  learned,  to  what  origin  we  owe  it,  or 
what  is  the  meaning  of  fome  of  its  moft  af- 
fefting  ftrains,  we  know  not. 

We  feel  plainly  that  mufic  touches  and 
gently  agitates  the  agreeable  and  fublime 
paffions;  that  it  wraps  us  in  melancholy, 
and  elevates  in  joy ;  that  it  diffolves  and 
iniiames  ;  that  it  melts  us  in  tendernefs,  and 
roufes  to  rage :  but  its  ftrokes  are  fo  fine 
and  delicate,  that,  like  a  tragedy,  even  the 
paffions  that  are  wounded  pleafe;  its  for- 
rows  are  charming,  and  its  rage  heroic  and 
delightful;  as  people  feel  the  particular 
paffions  with  different  degrees  of  force,  their 
tafte  of  harmony  muft  proportionably  Aary. 
Mufic  then  is  a  language  directed  to  the  paf- 
fions ;  but  the  rudeft  paffions  put  on  a  new 
nature,  and  become  pleafmg  in  harmony : 
let  me  add,  alfo,  that  it  awakens  fome  paf- 
fions  which  we  perceive  not  in  ordinary  life. 
Particularly  the  moft  elevated  fenfation  of 
mufic  arifes  from  a  confufed  perception  of 
ideal  or  vifionary  beauty  and  rapture,  which 
is  fufficiently  perceivable  to  fire  the  imagi- 
nation, but  not  clear  enough  to  become  an 
objettof  knowledge.  This  ihadowy  beauty 
the  mind  attempts,  with  a  languifhing  cu- 
riofity,  to  colted  into  a  diftind  objeft  of 
view  and  comprehenfion  ;  but  it  finks  and 
cfcapes,  like  the  diffolving  ideas  of  a  de- 
lightful dream,  that  are  neither  within  the 
reach  of  the  memory,  nor  yet  totally  fled. 
The  noblelt  c-harm  of  muf.c  then,  though 
real  and  affecT:ing,  feems  too  confufed  and 
fluid  to  be  cbllefted  into  a  diiUhcT;.  idea. 
Harmony  is  always  undcrllood  by  the 
growcl,  and  almoft  always  miitakcn  by  mu- 


ficians ;  who  are,  with  hardly  any  excep-,, 
tions,  fervile  followers  of  the  tafte  in  mode,  ' 
and  who  having  expended  much  time  and 
pains  on  the  mechanic  and  practical  part, 
lay  a  ftrefs  on  the  dexterities  of  hand,  which 
jtt  have  no  real  value,  but  as  they  ferve 
to  produce  thofe  colleftions  of  found  that 
move  the  paffions.  The  prefent  Italian 
tafte  for  mufic  is  exadtly  correfpondent  to 
the  tafte  of  tragi-comedy,  that  about  a  cen- 
tury ago  gained  ground  upon  the  ftage. 
The  muficians  of  the  prefent  day  are  charm- 
ed at  the  union  they  form  between  the 
grave  and  the  fantaftic,  and  at  the  furprifing 
tranfitions  they  make  between  extremes; 
while  every  hearer  who  has  the  leaft  re- 
mainder of  the  tafte  of  nature  left,  is  fhocked 
at  the  ftrange  jargon.  If  the  fame  tafte 
Ihould  prevail  in  painting,  we  muft  foon 
exped  to  fee  the  woman's  head,  a  horfe's 
body,  and  a  fifti's  tail,  united  by  foft  gra- 
dations, greatly  admired  at  our  public  ex- 
hibitions. Mufical  gentlemen  fhould  take 
particular  care  to  preferve  in  its  full  vi- 
gour and  fenfibility  their  original  natural 
tafte,  which  alone  feels  and  difcovers  the 
true  beauty  of  mufic. 

If  Milton,  Shakefpeare,  or  Dryden,  had 
been  born  with  the  fame  genius  and  infpi- 
ration  for  mufic  as  for  poetry,  and  had 
pafted  through  the  pradical  part  without 
corrupting  the  natural  tafte,  or  blending 
with  it  a  prepofleflion  in  favour  of  the  flights 
and  dexterities  of  hand,  then  would  their 
notes  be  tuned  to  paffions  and  to  fentiments 
as  natural  and  expreffive  as  the  tones  and 
modulations  of  the  voice  in  difcourfe.  The 
mufic  and  the  thought  would  not  make  dif- 
ferent expreffions :  the  hearers  would  only 
think  impetuoufly;  and  the  elTect  of  the 
mufic  would  be  to  give  the.  ideas  a  tumul- 
tuous violence  and  divine  impulfe  upon  the 
mind.  Any  perfon  converfant  with  the 
claffic  poets,  fees  inftantly  that  the  paffionate 
power  of  mufic  I  fpeak  of,  was  perfectly 
underftood  and  praftifed  by  the  ancients  ; 
that  the  mufes  of  the  Greeks  always  fung, 
and  their  fong  was  the  echo  of  the  lubjeCt* 
which  fwelled  their  poetry  into  enthufiafm 
and  rapture.  An  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  merits  of  the  ancient  mufic,  and  a  com- 
parifon  thereof  with  modern  compolition, 
by  a  perfon  of  poetic  genius  and  an  admirer 
of  harmony,  who  is  free  from  the  (hackles 
of  praftice,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  mode, 
aided  by  the  countenance  of  a  few  men  of 
rank,  of  elevated  and  true  tafte,  would 
probably  lay  the  prefent  half-Gothic  mode 
of  mufic   in   luins,   like   thofe   towers   of 

whofe 
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whofe  little  laboured  ornaments   it   is   an  up  by  fucceffive  efforts,  that  all  conduce  to 

exad  pidure,  and  reftore  the  Grecian  tafte  the  intended  effeft ;  the  mind  could  never 

of  paffionate  harmony  once  more,  to   the  be  agitated  fo  violently,  if  the  ftorm  had 

delight  and  wonder  of  mankind.     But  as  not  come  on  by  degrees  :  befidcs,  language, 

from  the  difpofition  of  things,  and  the  force  by  its  capacity  of  reprefenting  thoughts,  of 

of  fafhion,  we  cannot  hope  in  our  time  to  forming  the  communication  of  mind  with 

tefcue  the  facred  lyre,  and  fee  it  put  into  mind,    and  defcribing   emotions,  takes  in 

the  hands  of  men  of  genius,  I  can  only  recal  feveral  great,  awful,  and   paffionate  ideas 

you  to  }'our  own  natural  feeling  of  har-  that    colours    cannot    reprefent ;    but   the 

mony,  and  obferveto  you,  that  its  emotions  painter  is  confined  to  objeds  of  vifion,  and 

are  not  found  in  the  laboured,  fantaitic,  and  to  one  point  or  inftant  of  time  ;  and  is  not 

furprifmg  compofitions  that  form  the  mo-  to  bring  into  view  any  events  which  did 

dern  ftyle  of  mufic  ;  but  you  meet  them  in  not,  or  at  lead  might  not  happen,  at  one 

■  fome  few  pieces  that  are  the  growth  of  wild  and  the  fame  inftant.     The  chief  art  of  the 


Hnvitiated  tafte ;  you  difcover  them  in  the 
{"welling  founds  that  wrap  us  in  imaginary 
grandeur ;  in  thofe  plaintive  notes  that 
make  us  in  love  with  woe ;  in  the  tones 


hlftory  painter,  is  to  hit  upon  a  point  of 
time,  that  unites  the  whole  fucceffive  aftion 
in  one  view,  and  ftrikes  out  the  emotion 
you  are  defirous  of  raifing.     Some  painters 


that  utter  the  lover's  fighs,  and  fiuftuate  the  have  had  the  power  of  preferving  the  traces 
breaft  with  gentle  pain;  in  the  noble  of  a  receding  paffion,  or  the  mixed  difturbed 
ftrokes  that  coil  up  the  courage  and  fury  of  emotions  oi  the  mind,  without  impairing 
the  foul,  or  that  lull  it  in  confufed  vifions  the  principal  paffion.  The  Medea  of  Ti- 
of  joy  :  in  fhort,  in  thofe  affefting  ftrains  momachus  was  a  miracle  of  this  kind  ;  her 
that  find  their  way  to  the  inward  recefles  of  wild  love,  her  rage,  and  her  maternal  pity 

were  all  poured  forth  to  the  eye,  in  one 
From  this   mixture  of  paffions. 


the  heart : 

Untwifting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  foul  of  harmony. 


all 
portrait. 

which  is  in  nature,  the  murderefs  appeared 
dreadfully  affefting. 

It  is  very  neceflary,  for  the  union  of  de- 
fign  in  painting,  that  one  principal  figure 
Sculpture  and  painting  have  their  ftandard  appear  eminently  in  view,  and  that  all  the 
.in  nature:  and  their  principles  difi^er  only  relt  be  fubordinate  to  it;  that  is,  the  paf- 
according  to  the  different  materials  made  fion  or  attention  of  that  principal  objeft 
ufe  of  in  thefe  arts.     The  variety  of  his  co-    fhould  give  a  caft  to  the  whole  piece :  for 


MitTON. 

UJher. 
§  222.     On  Sculpture  and  Fa'intmg. 


lours,  and  the  flat  furface  on  which  the 
painter  is  at  liberty  to  raife  his  magic  objeds, 
^give  him  a  vaft  fcope  for  ornament,  variety, 
,  harmony  of  parts,  and  oppofition,  to  pleafe 


inftance,  if  it  be  a  wreftler,  or  a  courfer 
in  the  race,  the  whole  fcene  (hould  not  only 
beaftive,  but  the  attentions  and  paffions  of 
the  reft  of  the  figures  fliould  all  be  direfted 


the  mind,  and  divert  it  from  too  ftrift  an    by  that  objeft.     If  it  be  a  fiflierman  over 


.examination.  The  fculptor,  being  fo  much 
confined,  has  nothing  to  move  with  bat 
beauty,  paffion,  and  force  of  attitude; 
fculpture  therefore  admits  of  no  mediocrity  ; 
its  works  are  either  intolerable,  or  very  fine. 
In  Greece,  the  finifhing  of  a  fingle  ftatue 
was  often  the  work  of  many  years. 


the  ftream,  the  whole  fcene  muft  be  filent 
and  meditative ;  if  ruins,  a  bridge,  or  water- 
fall, even  the  living  perfons  muft  be  fubordi- 
nate, and  the  traveller  fhould  gaze  and  look 
back  with  wonder.  This  ftrift  union  and 
concord  is  rather  more  neceflary  in  painting 
than  in  poetry  :  the  reafon  is,  painting  is 


Sculpture  and  painting  take  their  merit    almoft  palpably  a  deception,  and  requires 


from  the  fame  fpirit'  that  poetry  does ;  a 
juflnefs,  a  grandeur,  and  force  of  expreffion  : 
and  their  principal  objefts  are,  the  fublime, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  paffionate.  Painting, 
on  account  of  its  great  latitude,  approaches 
alfo  very  near  to  the  variety  of  poetry  ;  in 
general  their  principles  vary  only  according 
to  the  different  materials  of  each. 

Poetry  is  capable  of  taking  a  feries  of 
fucceffive  fads,  which  comprehend  a  whole 
aftion  from  the  beginning.  It  puts  the  paf- 
fions in  motion  ^raduallv,  and  v>inds  them 


the  utmoft  fkill  in  feleding  a  vicinity  of 
probable  ideas,  to  give  it  the  air  of  reality 
and  nature.  For  this  reafon  alio  nothing 
ftrange,  wonderful,  or  fhocking  to  credu- 
lity, ought  to  be.admitted  in  paintings  tha^ 
are  defigned  after  real  life. 

1  he  principal  art  of  the  landfcape  painter 
lies  in  felecting  thofe  objecls  of  view  that  are 
beautiful  or  great,  provided  there  be  a  pro- 
priety and  a  juft  neighbourhood  preferved 
in  the  affemblage,  along  Vvith  a  carelefs 
diftribution  that  folicita  your  eve  to  tha 
"  principJ 
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principal  objeft  where  it  refts;  ia  giving 
iuch  a  glance  or  confufed  view  of  thofe  that 
retire  out  of  profpeft,  as  to  raife  curiofity, 
and  create  in  the  imagination  afFefting  ideas 
that  do  not  appear;  and  in  beftowing  as 
much  life  and  aftion  as  poffible, .  without 
overcharging  the  piece.  A  landfcape  is 
enlivened  by  putting  the  animated  figures 
into  action  ;  by  flinging  over  it  the  chearful 
afpeft  which  the  fun  beftows,  either  by  a 
proper  difpofition  of  ihade,  or  by  the  ap- 
pearances that  beautify  his  rifing  or  fettirig ; 
and  by  a  judicious  profpeft  of  water,  which 
always  conveys  the  ideas  of  motion  :  a  few 
difhevelled  clouds  have  the  fame  efreft,  but 
with  foraewhat  lefs  vivacity. 

The  excellence  of  portrait-painting  and 
fculpture  fprings  from  the  fame  principles 
that  afFeft  us  in  life ;  they  are  not  the  per- 
fons  who  perform  at  a  comedy  or  tragedy 
we  go  to  fee  with  fo  much  pleafure,  but  the 
paflions  and  emotions  they  difplay  :  in  like 
manner,  the  value  of  ftatues  and  pidures 
rifes  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  and  clear- 
nefs  of  the  expreffion  of  the  paflions,  and  to 
the  peculiar  and  diftinguifliing  air  of  cha- 
xafter.     Great  painters  alraoft  always  chufe 
a  fine  face  to  exhibit  the  paflions  in.     If  you 
jecolleft  what  I  faid  on  beauty,  you  will 
eafily  conceive  the  reafon  why  the  agreealble 
paflions  are  moft  lively  in  a  beautiful  face ; 
beauty  is  the  natural  vehicle  of  the  agreeable 
paflions.     For  the  fame  reafon  the  tempettu- 
ous  paflions  appear  ftrongefl  in  a  fine  face ; 
it  fuffers  the  moft  violent  derangement  by 
them.     To  which  we  may  add,  upon  the 
fame   principle,    that   dignity   or   courage 
cannot   be   mixed  in    a   very   ill-favoured 
countenance;    and   that  the  painter,    after' 
exerting  his  whole  Ikill,  finds  in  their  ftead 
pride  and  terror.    Thefe  obfervations,  which 
have  been  often  made,  ferve  to  illuftrate  our 
thoughts  on  beauty.     Befides  the  ftrift  pro- 
priety of  nature,  fculpture  and  figure-paint- 
ing is  a  kind  of  defcription,  which,  like 
poetry,  is   under  the  direction  of  genius; 
that,  while  it  preferves  nature,  fometimes, 
in  a  fine  flight  of  fancy,  throws  an  ideal 
fplendor  over  the  figures  that  never  exifted 
in  real  life.     Such  is  the  fublime  and  celef- 
tial  charafter  that  breathes  over  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  and  the  inexpreflible  beauties  that 
dwell  upon  the  Venus  of  Medici,  and  feem 
to  flied  an  illumination  around  her.     This 
fuperior  beauty  muft:  be  varied  with  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  the  paflions ;  the  elegance 
of  Juno  muft  be  decent,  lofty,  and  elated  ; 
of    Minerva,    mafculine,    confident,    and 
*hafte  J  and  ©f  Yenus,  winning,  foft,  and 

2 


confcious  of  pleafing.  Thefe  fifter  arts,! 
painting  and  ftatuary,  as  well  as  poetry,  put 
it  out  of  all  doubt,  that  the  imaginatioai 
carries  the  ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  thei 
fublime  far  beyond  vifible  nature;  fince  nO' 
mortal  ever  pofllefl^ed  the  blaze  of  divine' 
charms  that  furrounds  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
or  the  Venus  of  Medici,  I  have  juft  men- 
tioned. 

A  variety  and  flulh  of  colouring  is  gene<» 
rally  the  refuge  of  painters,  whc  are  not 
able  to  animate  their  defigns.  We  may  call 
a  luftre  of  colouring,  the  rant  and  fuftian  of! 
painting,  under  which  are  hid  the  want  of  1 
ftrength  and  nature.  None  but  a  painter  of  1 
real  genius  can  be  feverc  and  modeft  in  his 
colouring,  and  pleafe  at  the  fame  time.  It' 
muft  be  obferved,  that  the  glow  and  varietur 
of  colours  give  a  pleafure  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  the  objed  of  painfing.  When 
foreign  ornaments,  gilding,  and  carving 
come  to  be  confidered  as  necefl!ary  to  the 
beauty  of  piftures,  they  are  a  plain  diag- 
nolUc  of  a  decay  in  taftc  and  power.    UJher, 

§  223.     On  Archiieilure. 

A  free  and  eafy  proportion,  united  with 
fimplicity,  feem  to  conftitute  the  elegance 
of  form  in  building.  A  fubordination  of 
parts  to  one  evident  defign  forms  fimplicity; 
when  the  members  thus  evidently  related  are 
great,  the  union  is  always  very  great.  In 
the  proportions  of  a  noble  edifice,  you  fee 
the  image  of  a  creating  mind  refult  from  the 
whole.  The  evident  uniformity  of  the 
rotunda,  and  its  unparalleled  fimplicity,  are 
probably  the  fources  of  its  fuperior  beauty. 
When  we  look  up  at  a  vaulted  roof,  that 
'  feems  to  reft  upon  our  horizon,  we  are 
aftoniflied  at  the  magnificence,  more  than  a€  i 
the  vifible  extent. 

When  I  am  taking  a  review  of  the  objefts 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  can  I  pafs  by  un- 
noticed the  fource  of  colours  and  vifible 
beauty?  When  the  light  is  withdrawn  all 
nature  retires  from  view,  vifible  bodies  are 
annihilated,  and  the  foul  mourns  the  uni- 
verfal  abfence  in  folitude ;  when  it  returns, 
it  brings  along  with  it  the  creation,  and  re- 
ftores  joy  as  well  as  beauty.  Ibid* 

§   224.     Thoughts  OH  Colours  a?id  Light, 

If  I  {hould  diftinguilh  the  perceptions  of 
the  fenfes  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  traces  left  on  the  imagina- 
tion, I  ftiould  call  thofe  of  hearing,  feeling, 
fmelling,  and  tafting,  twtiofis,  which  imprefs 
the  memory  but  weakly ;  while  thofe  of 
colours  I  fiiould  call  Ideas,  to  denote  their 
ftrength 
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ftrength  and  peculiar  clearnefs  upon  the 
imagiiiationi.  This  diftindion  deferves  par- 
ticular notice.  The  author  of  nature  has 
drawn  an  impenetrable  veil  over  the  fixed 
material  world  that  furrounds  us :  folid 
matter  refufes  our  acquaintance,  and  will  be 
known  to  us  only  by  refilling  the  touch ;  but 
how  obfcure  are  the  informations  of  feeling  ? 
light  comes  like  an  intimate  acquaintance  to 
relieve  us ;  it  introduces  all  nature  to  us, 
the  fields,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  cryflal 
ftreams,  and  azure  Iky.  But  all  this  beaute- 
ous diverfity  is  no  more  than  an  agreeable 
enchantment  formed  by  the  light  that  fpreads 
itfelf  to  view ;  the  fixed  parts  of  nature  are 
eternally  entombed  beneath  the  light,  and 
we  fee  nothing  in  fa(^t  but  a  creation  of 
colours.  Schoolmen,  with  their  ufual  arro- 
gance, will  tell  you  their  ideas  are  tranfcripts 
of  nature,  and  affure  you  that  the  veracity 
of  God  requires  they  fhould  be  fo,  becaufe 
we  cannot  well  avoid  thinking  fo  :  but  no- 
thing is  an  objeA  of  vifion  but  light  ;  the 
piAure  we  fee  is  not  annexed  to  the  earth, 
but  comes  with  angelic  celerity  to  meet  our 
eyes.  That  which  is  called  body  or  fub- 
ftance,  that  reflefts  the  various  colours  of 
the  light,  and  lies  hid  beneath  the  appear- 
ance, is  wrapt  in  impenetrable  obfcurity; 
it  is  fatally  fhut  out  from  our  ej'es  and 
imagination,  and  only  caufes  in  us  the  ideas 
of  feeling,  tailing,  or  fmelling,  which  yet 
are  not  referablances  of  any  part  of  matter. 
I  do  not  know  if  I  appear  too  flrong  when  I 
call  colours  the  exprelfion  of  the  Divinity. 
Light  ftrikes  with  fuch  vivacity  and  force, 
that  we  can  hardly  call  it  inanimate  or  un- 
intelligent, Vjher. 

§  225'.     On  Uniformity. 

Shall  we  admit  uniformity  into  our  lift 
©f  beauty,  or  firft  examine  its  real  merits  ? 
When  we  look  into  the  works  of  nauire,  we 
cannot  avoid  obferving  that  uniformity  is 
but  the  beauty  of  minute  objefts.  The  op- 
pofite  fides  of  a  leaf  divided  in  the  middle, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  fame  Ipecies  of  vege- 
tables, retain  a  ftriking  uniformity  ;  but  the 
branch,  the  tree,  and  foreft,  defert  this 
fimilarity,  and  take  a  noble  irregularity 
with  vail  advantage.  Cut  a  tree  into  a  re- 
gular form,  and  you  change  its  lofty  port 
for  a  minute  prettinefs.  What  forms  the 
beauty  of  country  fcenes,  but  the  want  of 
uniformity  ?  No  two  hills,  vales,  rivers,  or 
profpefts,  are  alike  ;  and  you  are  charmed 
by  the  variety.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  a 
country  made  up  of  the  mofl:  beautiful  hills 
a^d  defcents  imaginable,  b.ul  every  hill  and 


every  vale  alike,  and  at  an  equal  diftance; 
they  loon  tire  you,  and  you  find  the  delight 
vanilhes  with  the  novelty. 

There  are,  I  own,  certain  aflfemblagea 
that  form  a  powerful  beauty  by  their  union, 
of  which  a  fine  face  is  inconteftible  evidence. 
But  the  charm  does  not  feem  by  any  means 
to  refide  in  tlie  uniformity,  which  in  th« 
human  countenance  is  not  very  exaft.  The 
human  countenance  may  be  planned  out 
much  more  regularly,  but  I  fancy  withoot 
adding  to  the  beauty,  for  which  we  mull 
feek_  another  fource.  In  truth,  the  finelt 
eye  in  the  world  without  meaning,  and  the 
fineft  mouth  without  a  fmile,  are  infipid. 
An  agreeable  countenance  includes  in  the 
idea  thereof  an  agreeable  and  gentle  difpofi- 
tion.  How  the  countenance,  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  colours  and  features,  can  es- 
prefs  the  idea  of  an  unfeen  mind,  we  kno\¥ 
not ;  but  fo  the  fad  is,  and  to  this  fine  in- 
telligent pidure,  whether  it  be  falfe  or  true, 
certain  I  am,  that  the  beaut}-  of  the  human 
countenance  is  owing,  more  than  to  uni- 
formity.^  Shall  we  then  fay,  that  the  greateft 
uniformity,  along  with  the  greateft  variety, 
torms  beauty  ?  But  this  is  a  repetition  of 
words  without  diftind  ideas,  aud  explicates 
a  vvell-known  effed  by  an  obfcure  caufe. 
Uniformity,  as  far  as  it  extends,  excludes 
variety ;  and  variety,  as  far  as  it  reaches, 
excludes  uniformity.  Variety  is  by  far 
more  pleafing  than  uniformity,,  but  it  does 
not  conftitute  beauty;  for  it  is  impofiible 
that  can  be  called  beauty,  which,  when  well 
known,  ccafcs  to  pleafe  :  whereas  a  fine  piece 
of  mufic  fhall  charm  after  being  heard  a 
hundred  times;  and  a  lovely  countenance 
makes  a  ftronger  impreffion  on  the  mind  by 
being  often  Icen,  becaufe  there  beaut v  is 
real.  1  think  we  may,  upon  the  whole, 
conclude,  that  if  uniformity  be  a  beauty, 
it  is  but  the  beauty  of  minute  objeds;  and 
that  it  pleafes  only  by  the  vifible  defign,  and 
the  evident  footfteps  of  intelligence  it  dif- 
covers.  Uid, 

§  226.      0?i  Noueliy. 

I  muft  fay  fomething  of  the  evanefcent 
charms  of  novelty.  When  our  curiofiry  is 
excited  at  the  opening  of  new  fcenes,  our 
ideas  are  afieding  and  beyond  life,  and  we 
fee  objeds  in  a  brighter  hue  than  they  after 
appear  in.  For  when  curiofity  is  fated,  the 
objeds  grow  dull,  and  our  ideas  fall  to  their 
diminutive  natural  fi?.e.  What  I  have  fliid 
may  account  for  the  raptured  profped  of  our 
youth  we  fee  backward  ;  novelty  always  re- 
commends^  becaufe  cxpedations  of  tlie  im- 
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known  are  ever  high ;  and  in  youth  we  have 
an  eternal  novelty  :  unexperienced  credulous 
youth  gilds  our  young  ideas,  and  ever  meets 
a  frefh  luitre  that  is  not  yet  allayed  by 
doubts.  In  age,  ''experience  correds  our 
Lopes,  and  the  imagination  cools ;  for  this 
Teafon,  wifdora  and  high  pleafure  do  not 
a-efide  together. 

I  have  obferved  through  this  difcourfe, 
that  the  delight  we  receive  from  the  vifible 
objefts  of  nature,  or  from  the  fine  arts,  may 
be  divided  into  the  conceptions  of  the  fub- 
lime,  and  conceptions  of  the  beautiful.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  fublime  I  fpoke  hypothe- 
tically,  and  with  diffidence;  all  we  cer- 
tainly know  on  this  head  is,  that  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  the  fublime  we  receive  from  exter- 
nal objefts,  are  attended  with  obfcure  ideas 
of  power  and  immenfity  ;  the  originof  our 
fenfations  of  beauty  are  ftill  more  unintelli- 
gible :  however,  I  think  there  is  fome 
loundation  for  claffing  the  objefts  of  beauty 
under  different  heads,  by  a  correfpondence 
or  fimilarity,  that  may  be  obferved  between 
feveral  particulars.  U^er. 

J  227.     Qjt  the  Origin  of  our  general  Ideas 
of  Beauty. 

A  full  and  confident  evidence  of  defign, 
efpecially  if  the  defign  be  attended  with  an 
important  effeft,  gives  the  idea  of  beauty  : 
thus  a  Ihip  under  fail,  a  greyhound,  a  well- 
fliaped  horfe,  are  beautiful,  becaufe  they 
difplay  with  eafe  a  great  defign.  Birds  and 
beafts  of  prey,  completely  armed  for^  de- 
Itrufiion,  are  for  the  fame  reafon  beautiful, 
although  objefts  of  terror. 

Where  different  defigns,  at  a  fingle  view, 
appear  to  concur  to  one  effeft,  the  beauty 
accumulates ;  as  in  the  Grecian  arcliitefture: 
where  different  defigns,  leading  to  different 
cffeds,  unite  in  the  fame  whole,  they  caufe 
confufion,  and  diminilh  the  ideii  of  beauty, 
as  in  the  Gothic  buildings.  Upon  the  fame 
principle,  confufion  and  diforder  are  ugly 
or  frightful;  the  figures  made  by  fpilled 
liquors  are  always  ugly.  Regular  figures 
are  handfome;  and  the  circular,  the  moft 
regular,  is  the  moft  beautiful.  T  his  re- 
gulation holds  only  where  the  fublime  uoes 
not  enter ;  for  in  that  cafe  the  irregularity 
and  careleffnefs  add  to  the  ideas  of  power, 
and  ralfe  in  proportion  our  admiration.  The 
confufion  in  which  we  fee  the  ftars  fcattered 
over  the  heavens,  and  the  rude  arrangement 
of  mountains,  add  to  their  grandeur. 

A  mixture  of  the  fublime  aids  exceedingly 
the  idea  of  beauty,  and  heightens  the  hor- 
rors of   diforder  iiud  uglinefs.    Perfonal 


beauty  is  vaftly  raifed  by  a  noble  air ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  diffolution  and  ruins  of  a 
large  city,  diftrefs  the  mind  proportionally  ; 
but  while  we  mourn  over  great  ruins,  at  the 
deftruftion  of  our  fpecies,  we  are  alfo  foothed 
by  the  generous  commiferation  we  feel  in  • 
our  own  breafts,  and  therefore  ruins  give  us  I 
the  fame  kind  of  grateful  melancholy  we  feel  i 
at  a  tragedy.     Of  all  the  objefts  of  difcord  j 
and  confufion,  no  other  is  fo  (hocking  as  tlic  j 
human  foul  in  raadnefs.     When  we  fee  the  ■ 
principle  of  thought  and  beauty  difordered, 
the  horror  is  too  high,  like  that  of  a  mnf- 
facre  committed  before  our  eyes,  to  fuff: 
the  mind  to  make  any  reflex  aft  on  the  ^oc. 
like  traces  of  pity  that  diftinguifh  our  fpecies ;  \ 
and  we  feel  no  fenfations  but  thofe  of  dif- 
may  and  terror. 

Regular  motion  and  life  Ihewn  in  inani- 
mate objefts,  give  us  alfo  the  fecret  pleafure 
we  call  beauty.  Thus  waves  fpent,  and 
fucceffively  breaking  upon  the  ftiore,  and 
waving  fields  of  corn  and  grafs  in  continued 
motion,  are  ever  beautiful.  The  beauty  of 
colours  may  perhaps  be  arranged  under  this 
head ;  colours,  like  notes  of  mufic,  affeft 
the  paffions ;  red  incites  to  anger,  black  to 
melancholy;  white  brings  a  gentle  joy  to 
the  mind  ;  the  fofter  colours  refrefh  or  re- 
lax it.  The  mixtures  and  gradations  of 
colours  have  an  effeft  correfpondent  to  the 
tranfitions  and  combinations  of  founds ;  but 
the  ftrokes  are  too  tranfient  and  feeble  to  be- 
come the  cbjefts  of  expreffion. 

Beauty  alfo  refults  from  every  difpofition 
of  nature  that  plainly  difco.vers  her  favour 
and  indulgence  to  us.  Thus  the  fpring 
feafon,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild, 
the  verdant  fields,  trees  loaded  with  fruit  or 
covered  with  (hade,  clear  fprings,  but  par- 
ticularly the  human  face,  where  the  gentle 
paffions  are  delineated,  are  beyond  expref- 
fion beautiful.  On  the  fame  principle,  in- 
clement win  eery  flcies,  trees  ftripped  of  their 
verdure,  defert  barren  lands,  and  above  all 
death,  are  frightful  and  fnocking.  I  muft, 
.however,  obferve,  thai  I  do  not  by  any 
means  fuppofe,  that  the  fentiment  of  beauty 
arifes  from  a  reflex  confiderate  aCt  of  the 
mind,  upon  the  oblervation  of  the  defigns 
of  nature  or  of  art ;  the  fentiment  of  beauty 
is  iniiantaneous,  and  depends  upon  no  prior 
refiedions.  All  1  mean  is,  that  defign  and 
beauty  are  in  an  arbitrary  manner  united 
together ;  fo  that  where  we  fee  the  one, 
whether  we  refledl  on  it  or  no,  we  perceive 
the  i;ther.  I  mult  further  add,  that  there 
may  be  other  divifions  of  beauty  eafily  dif- 
coverable,  which  I  have  not  taken  notice  oft 
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The  general  fenfe  of  beauty,  as  well  as 
of  grandeur,  feems  peculiar  to  man  in  the 
creation.  The  herd  in  common  with  him 
enjoy  the  gentle  breath  of  fpring ;  they  lie 
down  to  repofe  on  the  flowery  bank,  and 
hear  the  peaceful  humming  of  the  bee ;  they 
•enjoy  the  green  fields  and  paftures :  but  we 
haA'^e  reafon  to  think,  that  it  is  man  only 
who  fees  the  image  of  beauty  over  the  happy 
profpeft,  iand  rejoices  at  it;  that  it  is  hid 
from  the  brute  creation,  and  depends  not 
upon  fenfe,  but  on  the  intelligent  mind. 

We  have  juft  taken  atranfient  view  of  the 
principal  departments  of  tafte ;  let  us  now, 
madam,  make  a  few  general  refleftions  upon 
our  fubjed.  UJher. 

$228.     Setife,  Tajle,  and  Genius  diflijiguijhed. 

The  human  genius,  with  the  beft  afllft- 
ance,  and  the  fineft  examples,  breaks  forth 
but  flowly  ;  and  the  greateft  men  have  but 
gradually  acquired  a  juft  tafte,  and  chafte 
fimple  conceptions  of  beauty.  At  an  im- 
mature age,  the  fenfe  of  beauty  is  weak  and 
confufed,  and  requires  an  excefs  of  colour- 
ing to  catch  its  attention.  It  then  prefers 
extravagance  and  rant  to  juftnefs,  a  grofs 
falfe  wit  to  the  engaging  light  of  nature, 
and  the  fhewy,  rich,  and  glaring,  to  the 
fine  and  amiable.  This  is  the  childhood  of 
tafte ;  but  as  the  human  genius  ftrengthens 
and  grows  to  maturity,  if  it  be  affifted  by  a 
happy  education,  the  fenfe  of  univerfal 
beauty  awakes;  it  begins  to  be  difgufted 
with  the  falfe  and  miftiapen  deceptions  that 
pleafed  before,  and  refts  with  delight  on 
elegant  fimplicity,  on  pidilures  of  eafy  beauty 
and  unalfeftcd  grandeur. 

The  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  hu- 
man mind  may  be  fixed  at  three  remarkable 
degrees,  from  their  foundation  to  the  loftieft 
height.  The  bafis  is  a  fenfe  of  beauty  and 
of  the  fublime,  the  fecond  ftep  we  may  call 
tafte,  and  the  laft  genius. 

A  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  great 
is  univerfal,  which  appears  from  the  uni- 
formity thereof  in  the  moft  diftant  ages  and 
nations.  What  was  engaging  and  fublime 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  are  fo  at  this 
day  :  and,  as  1  obferved  before,  there  is 
not  the  leaft  neceflity  of  improvement  or 
fcience,  to  difcover  the  charms  of  a  grace- 
ful or  noble  deportment.  There  is  a  fine, 
but  an  inefteJtual  light  in  the  breaft  of  man. 
After  nightfall  we  have  admired  the  planet 
Venus  ;  the  beauty  and  vivacity  of  her  luftre, 
the  immenfe  diftance  from  which  we  judged 
her  beams  iffucd,  and  the  fiience  of  the 
night,  all  concurred  to  ftrike  us  with  an 


agreeable  amazement.  But  fhe  ftione  in  dif- 
tinguilhed  beauty,  without  giving  fufficieDC 
light  to  direfl  our  fteps,  or  (hew  us  the 
objeds  around  us.  Thus  in  unimproved 
nature,  the  light  of  the  m'nd  is  bright  and 
ufelefs.  In  utter  barbarity,  our  profpeft  of 
it  is  ftill  lefs  fixed ;  it  appears,  and  then 
again  feems  wholly  to  vanifti  in  the  favage 
breaft,  like  the  fame  planet  Venus,  when 
Ihe  has  but  juft  raifed  her  orient  beams  to 
mariners  above  the  waves,  and  is  now  dc- 
fcried,  and  now  loft,  through  the  fweliing 
billows. 

The  next  ftep  is  tafte,  the  fubjefl  of  oar 
enquiry,  which  confifts  in  a  diftinft,  un- 
confufed  knowledge  of  the  great  and  beauti- 
ful. Although  you  fee  not  many  pofteffed 
of  a  good  tafte,  yet  the  generality  of  man- 
kind are  capable  of  it.  The  very  populace 
of  Athens  had  acquired  a  good  tafte  by- 
habit  and  fine  examples,  fo  that  a  delicacy 
of  judgment  feemed  natural  to  all  who 
breathed  the  air  of  that  elegant  city :  we 
find  a  manly  and  elevated  fenfe  diftinguifh 
the  common  people  of  Rome  and  of  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  while  the  level  of  mankind 
was  preferved  in  thofe  cities;  while  the 
Plebeians  had  a  (hare  in  the  government, 
and  an  utter  feparation  was  not  made  be- 
tween them  and  the  nobles,  by  wealth  and 
luxury.  But  when  once  the  common  people 
are  rent  afunder  wholly  from  the  great  and 
opulent,  and  made  fubfervient  to  the  luxury 
of  the  latter ;  then  the  tafte  of  nature  in- 
fallibly takes  her  flight  from  both  parties* 
The  poor  by  a  fordid  habit,  and  an  attention 
wholly  confined  to  mean  views,  and  the  rich 
by  an  attention  to  the  changeable  modes  of 
fancy,  and  a  vitiated  preference  for  the  rich 
and  coftly,  lofe  view  of  fimple  beauty  and 
grandeur.  It  may  feem  a  paradox,  and  yet 
I  am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  it  would  be 
eafier  at  this  day  to  give  a  good  tafte  to  the 
young  favnges  of  America,  than  to  the 
noble  youth  of  Europe. 

Genius,  the  pride  of  man,  as  man  is  of 
the  creation,  has  been  poffcffed  but  by  few, 
even  in  the  brighteft  ages.  Men  of  fuperior 
genius,  while  they  fee  the  reft  of  mankind 
painfully  ftruggling  to  comprehend  obvious 
truths,  glance  themfelves  through  the  moft 
remote  confequences,  like  lightning  through 
a  path  that  cannot  be  traced.  They  iee  the 
beauties  of  nature  with  life  and  warnfth,  and 
paiiit  them  forcibly  without  effort,  as  the 
mornirg  fun  does  ihe  fc':nes  he  rifes  upon  ; 
anJ  in  feveral  infiances,  communicate  to 
objefts  a  morning  frefhnefs  and  unaccount- 
able luftre,  that  is  not  feen  in  the  creation 
E  e  of 
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of  nature.  The  poet,  the  ftatuary,  the  have  been  tranfplanted  Into  the  motion  of  a 
painter,  have  produced  images  that  left  minuet,  of  which  a  favage  has  no  concep- 
nature  far  behind.  tion  1  We  know  not  to  what  degree  of  rap- 

The  conftellations  of  extraordinary  per-  ture  harmony  is  capable  of  being  carried, 
fonages  who  appeared  in  Greece  and  Rome,  nor  what  hidden  powers  may  be  in  yet  un- 
at  or  near  the  fame  period  of  time,  after  experienced  beauties  of  the  imagination, 
aees  of  darknefs  to  which  we  know  no  be-  whofe  objefts  are  in  feenes  and  in  worlds  we 
ginning;  and  the  long  barrennefs  of  thofe  areftrangers  to.  _  Children,  who  die  young, 
countries  after  in  great  men,  prove  that  have  no  conception  of  the  fentiment  of  per- 
genius  owes  much  of  its  lullre  to  a  perfonal  fonal  beauty.  Are  we  eeitain  that  we  arc 
conteft  of  glory,  and  the  ftrong  rivalftiip  of  not  yet  children  in  refpeft  to  feveral  fpecies 
great  examples  within  aftuai  view  and  know-  of  beauties  ?  We  are  ignorant  whether  there 
kd^e-  and  that  great  parts  alone  are  not  be  not  pafllons  in  the  foul,  that  have  hitherto 
able  to  lift  a  peifon  out  of  barbarity.  It  is  remained  unawaked  and  undifcovered  for 
further  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  iiv  want  of  objeds  to  roufe  them:  we  feel 
fpiring  fpirit  of  the  fine  arts  retired,  and  left  plainly,  that  fome  fuch  are  gently  agitated 
inanimate  and  cold  the  breafts  of  poets,  and  moved  by  certain  notes  of  mafic.  In 
painters,  and  ftatuaries,  men  of  tafte  ftill  reality,  we  know  not  but  the  tafte  and  capa- 
remained,  who  dilHnguifhed  and  admired  city  of  beauty  and  grandeor  in  the  foul,  may 
the  beauteous  monuments  of  genius ;  but  the  extend  as  far  beyond  all  we  aflually  per- 
power  of  execution  was  loft ;  and  although    ceive,  as  this  whole  world  exceeds  the  fphere 


of  a  cockle  or  an  oyfter.  Ibid, 

§   230.     Tafie  honjo  deprsnjed  mid  lojl. 
Let  us  now  confider  by  what  means  tafte  | 


monarchs  loved  and  courted  the  arts,  yet 
they  refufcd  to  return.  From  whence  it  is 
evident,  that  neither  tafte,  nor  natural  parts, 
form  the  creating  genius  that  infpired  the 

great  mafters  of  antiquity,  and  that  they  is  ufually  depraved  and  loft  in  a  nation,: 
owed  their  extraordinary  powers  to  fome-  that  is  neither  conquered  by  barbarians  nor' 
thing  different  from  both.  Ihas  loft  the  improvements  in   agriculture. 

If  we  confider  the  numbers  of  men  who  huftaandry,  and  defence,  that  allow  men 
■wrote  well,  and  excelled  in  every  depart-  leifure  for  refieftion  and  embellifhment. 
ment  of  the  liberal  arts,  in  the  ages  of  genius,  I  obfen^ed  before,  that  this  natural  light  i& 
and  the  ftmplicity  that  always  attends  beauty ;  not  fo  clear  in  the  greateft  men,  but  it  may 
we  muft  be  led  to  think,  that  although  few  lie  opprefled  by  barbarity.  When  people 
perhaps  can  reach  to  the  fuprenae  beauty  of  of  mean  parts,  and  of  pride  without  genius, 
imagination  difplayed  by  the  firft-rate  poets,  get  into  elevated  ftations,  they  want  a  tafte 
orators,  and  philofophcrs ;  yet  raoft  men  are  for  fimple  grandeur,  ai-vd  miftake  for  it  what 
capable  of  juft  thinking  and  agreeable  writ-  is  uncommc^nly  glaring  and  extraordinary  ; 
ing.  Nature  lies  very  near  our  refleftions,  whence  proceeds  falfe  wit  of  every  kind, 
and  will  appear,  if  we  be  not  mifted  and  a  gaudy  richnefs  in  drefs,  an  oppreflive  load 
prejudiced  before  the  fenfe  of  beauty  grows  of  ornament  in  building,  amd  a  grandeur 
to  maturity.  The  populace  of  Athens  and  ovesftrained  and  puerile  oniverfally.  I  muft 
Rome  prove  ftrongly,  that  ancommon  parts  ofaferve,  that  people  of  bad  tafte  and  little 
or  great  learning  are  not  neceflary  to  make  genias  almoft  always  lay  a  great  ftrefs  on 
men  think  juftly.  UJher,        trivial  matters,  and  are  oftentatious  and  ex- 

§  229.     rhoughu  on  the  Ummn  Capacity,      ^^- ^^   fingulariues,  or  >  a   decorum    in 

We  know  not  the  bounds  of  tafte,  becaufe 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  the  human  genius.  The 
mind  in  ignorance  is  like  a  fleeping  giant;    people  of  nearly  the  fame  genius,  who  make 


trifles.  When  people  of  mean  parts  appear 
in  high  ftations,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
faftiionable  world,  they  cannot  fail  to  in- 
troduce a  falfe-embroidesed  habit  of  mind : 


it  has  immenfe  capacities,  without  the  power  up  the  crowd,  will  admire  and  follow 
of  ufing  them.  By  liftening  to  the  leftures  them;  and  at  length  folitary  tafte,  adorned 
of  Socrates,  men  grew  heroes,  philofophcrs,    only  by  noble  fimplicity,  will  be  loft  in  the 


and  legiflators;  for  he,  of  all  mankind, 
feemed  to  have  difcovered  the  fbort  and 
lightfome  path  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
To  give  you  an  inftance  of  the  human  capa- 
city, that  comes  more  immediately  within 


general  example. 

Alfo  when  a  nation  is  much  corrupted; 
when  avarice  and  a  love  of  gain  have  feized 
upon  the  hearts  of  men ;  when  the  nobles 
igiioniinioufly   bead   their   necks   to    cor- 


your  notice,  what  graces,  what  fcntiments   ruption  and  bribery,  or  enter  into  the  bafe 

myftcries 
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myfteries  of  gaming ;  then  decency,  elevat- 
ed principles,  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  expire ; 
and  all  that  remains  is  a  comedy  or  puppet- 
fhew  of  elegance,  in  which  the  dancing- 
mafter  and  peer  are  upon  a  level,  and  the 
mind  is  underftood  to  have  no  part  in  the 
drama  of  politenefs,  or  elfe  to  aft  under  a 
mean  difguife  of  virtues  which  It  is  not 
poflelfed  of.  Ujher, 

§  231.     Some   Reflexions  on  the   Human 
Mind. 

Upon  putting  together  the  whole  of  our 
rePicftions,  you  fee  two  different  natures 
laying  claim  to  the  human  race,  and  drag- 
ging it  different  ways.  You  fee  a  necef- 
iity,  that  arifes  from  our  fituation  and  cir- 
cumllances,  bending  us  down  into  unworthy 
mifery  and  fordid  bafenefs ;  and  you  fee, 
when  we  can  efcape  from  the  infulting  ty- 
ranny of  our  fate,  and  acquire  eafe  and  free- 
dom, a  generous  nature,  that  lay  ftupified 
and  oppreffed,  begin  to  awake  and  charm 
us  with  profpefts  of  beauty  and  glory. 
This  awakening  genius  gazes  in  rapture  at 
the  beauteous  and  elevating  fcenes  of  na- 
ture. The  beauties  of  nature  are  familiar, 
and  charm  it  like  a  mother's  bofom ;  and 
the  objefts  which  have  the  plain  marks  of 
immenfe  power  and  grandeur,  raife  in  it  a 
ftill,  an  inquifitive,  and  trembling  delight : 
but  genius  often  throws  over  the  objefts  of 
its  conceptions  colours  finer  than  thofe  of  na- 
ture, and  opens  a  paradife  that  exifts  no 
where  but  in  its  own  creations.  The  bright 
and  peaceful  fcenes  of  Arcadia,  and  the 
lovely  defcriptions  of  paftoral  poetry,  never 
exifled  on  earth,  no  more  than  Pope's  fhep- 
herds,  or  the  river  gods  of  Windfor  foreft : 
it  is  all  but  a  charming  illufion,  which  the 
mind  firft  paints  with  celeftial  colours,  and 
then  languifhes  for.  Knight-errantry  is 
another  kind  of  delufion,  which,  though  it 
be  fiftitious  in  faft,  yet  is  true  in  fenti- 
ment.  I  believe  there  are  few.  people  who 
in  their  youth,  before  they  be  corrupted  by 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  are  not  knight- 
errants  and  princelfes  in  their  hearts.  The 
foul,  in  a  beauteous  ecllacy,  communi- 
icates  a  flame  to  words  which  they  had 
!  not ;  and  poetry,  by  its  quick  tranfitions, 
i  bold  figures,  lively  images,  and  the  va- 
:  riety  of  efforts  to  paint  the  latent  rapture, 
bears  witnefs,  that  the  confufed  ideas  of 
the  mind  are  infinitely  fuperior,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  defcription.  It  is  this  di- 
vine fpirit  that,  when  roufed  from  its  le- 
tiiargy,  breathes  in  noble  fentiraents.  that 
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charms  in  elegance,  that  flamps  upon  marble 
or  canvafs  the  figures  of  gods  and  heroes, 
that  infpires  them  with  an  air  above  huma- 
nity, and  leads  the  foul  through  the  en- 
chanting meanders  of  mufic  in  a  waking  vi- 
fion,  through  which  it  cannot  break,  to 
difcover  tlie  near  objefts  that  charm  it. 

How  fliall  we  venture  to  trace  the  objeifl 
of  this  furprifing  beauty  peculiar  to  genius 
which  evidently  does  not  come  to  the  mind 
from  the  fenfes  ?  It  is  not  conveyed  in 
found,  for  we  feel  the  founds  of  mafic 
charm  us  by  gently  agitating  and  fwelling 
the  paffions,  and  fetting  fome  paffions  afloat, 
for  which  we  have  no  name,  and  knew  not 
until  they  were  awake4.  in  the  mind  by  har- 
mony. This  beauty  ^8  not  arrive  at  the 
mind  by  the  ideas  of  vifion,  though  it  be 
moved  by  them;  for  it  evidently  beftows 
on  the  mimic  reprefentations  and  images 
the  mind  makes  of  the  objefts  of  fenfe,  an 
enchanting  lovelinefs  that  never  cxifted  in 
thofe  objefts.  Where  fnall  the  foul  find 
this  amazing  beauty,  whofe  very  fhadoyir, 
glimmering  upon  the  imagination,  opens  un- 
fpeakable  raptures  in  it,  and  diltrafts  it 
with  languifliing  pleafure  ?  What  are  thofe 
ftranger  fentiments  that  lie  in  wait  in  the 
foul,  until  mufic  calls  them  forth?  What 
is  the  obfcure  but  unavoidable  value  or  me- 
rit of  virtue  ?  or  who  is  the  law-maker 
in  the  mind  who  gives  it  a  worth  and  dig- 
nity beyond  all  ellimation,  and  punifhes  the 
breach  of  it  with  confcious  terror,  and  def- 
pair  ?  What  is  it  in  objefts  of  immeafurable 
power  and  grandeur  that  we  look  for  with 
ftill  amazement,  and  awful  delight? — But 
I  find,  madam,  we  have  been  infenfibly 
led  into  fubjefts  too  abfl:rufe  and  fevere ;  I 
muft  not  put  the  graces  with  whom  we 
have  been  converfing  to  flight,  and  drawr 
the  ferious  air  of  meditation  over  that 
countenance  where  the  fmiles  naturally 
dwell. 

I  have,  in  confequence  of  your  permif- 
fion,  put  together  fuch  thoughts  as  occurred 
to  me  on  good  tafte.  I  told  you,  if  I  had 
leifure  hereafter,  I  would  dilpofe  of  them 
with  more  regularity,  and  add  any  new  ob- 
fervations  that  I  may  make.  Before  I  finifh, 
I  muft  in  juflice  make  my  acknowledgments 
of  the  affiftance  I  received,  I  took  notice 
at  the  beginning,  that  RoUin's  Obferva- 
tions  on  Tafte  gave  occafion  to  this  difcourfe. 
Sir  Harry  Beaumont's  polifhed  dialogue  on 
beauty,  called  Crito,  was  of  fervice  to  me; 
and  1  have  availed  myfelf  of  the  writings 
and  fentiments  of  the  ancients,  particularly 
of  the  poets  and  ftatuaries  of  Greece,  which 
E  e  3  was 
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was  the  native  and  original  country  of  the  Tafte,  fimple  and  uniform  in  its  princi- 
graces  and  fine  arts.  But  1  ftiould  be  very  pie,  is  varied  and  multiplied  an  infinite 
unjuft,  if  I  did  not   make   my   chief  ac-    number  of  ways,  yet  fo  as  under  a  thou- 


knowledgments  where  they  are  more  pecu 
liaily  due.  If  your  modefty  will  not  fuffer 
me  to  draw  that  pifture  from  which  I  bor- 
rowed my  ideas  of  elegance,  I  am  bound 
at  leaft,  in  honefty,  to  difclaim  every  me- 
rit but  that  of  copying  from  a  bright  ori- 
ginal. '-^Jk^r. 

\  2:^2.  General  RefleBions  upon  'what  is 
called  Good  Tajie.  From  Ro  L  L  i  N  's  Belles 
Lett  res, 

Tafte,  as  It  now  falls  under  our  confider- 
ation,  that  is,  with  reference  to  the  reading 
of  authors  and  Cdmpofition,  is  a  clear, 
lively,  and  diftinft  difcerning  of  all  the 
beauty,  truth,  and  juftnefs  of  the  thoughts 
and  exprefiions,  which  compofe  a  difcourfe. 
It  diftinguiihes  what  is  conformable  to  elo- 
quence and  propriety  in  every  character, 
and  fuitable  in  different  circumltances.  And 
whilft,  with  a  delicate  and  exquifite  fagaci- 
ty,  it  notes  the  graces,  turns,  manners,  and 
e'xpreffions  mofl;  likely  to  pleafe,  it  perceives 
alfo  all  the  defedts  which  produce  the  con 


fand  different  forms,  in  profe  or  verfe, 
a  declamatory  or  concife,  fublime  or  fim- 
ple, jocofe  or  ferious  ftyle,  'tis  always  the 
fame,  and  carries  with  it  a  certain  cha- 
rafter  of  the  true  and  natural,  immediatehii 
perceived  by  all  perfons  of  judgment.  We  : 
cannot  fay  the  ftyle  of  Terence,  Phasdrus, 
Salluft,  Csefar,  TuUy,  Livy,  Virgin,  and 
Horace,  is  the  fame.  And  yet  they  hav« 
all,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  a 
certain  tindlure  of  a  common  fpirit,  which 
in  that  diverfity  of  genius  and  ftyle  make* 
an  affinity  between  them,  and  a  fenfible  dif- 
ference alfo  betwixt  them  and  the  other 
writers,  v/ho  have  not  the  ftamp  of  the  beft 
age  of  antiquity  upon  them. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  this  diftinguifh- 
ing  faculty  was  a  kind  of  natural  reafqn 
wrought  up  to  perfeftion  by  ftudy.  la 
reality  all  men  bring  the  firft  principles  of 
tafte  with  them  into  the  world,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  rhetoric  and  logic.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  we  may  urge,  that  every  good  orator 
is  almoft  always  infallibly  approved  of  by 
the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  difference 


trary  effeft,  and  diftmguifhes  precifely  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  fentiment  upon  this  point,  as 
wherem  thofe  defeds  confift,  and  how  far  ^uUy  obfcrves,  between  the  ignorant  and 
they  are  removed  from  the  ftnct  rules  ot    jj^g  learned. 


art,  and  the  real  beauties  of  nature. 

This  happy  faculty,  which  it  is  more  eafy 
to  conceive  than  define,  is  lefs  the  effeft  of 
genius  than  judgment,  and  a  kind  of  natu- 
ral reafon  wrought  up  to  perfeftion  by 
ftudy.  It  ferves  in  compofition  to  guide 
and'direft  the  underftanding.     It  makes  ufe 


The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  mufic  and  paint- 
ing. A  concert  that  has  all  its  parts  well 
compofed  and  well  executed,  both  as  to  in- 
ftruments  and  voices,  pleafes  univerfally. 
But  if  any  difcord  arifes,  any  ill  tone  of 
voice  be  intermixed,  it  (hall  difpleafe  even 
thofe  who  are  abfolutely  ignorant  of  mufic, 


?L?l"^^^!"!"f^„i.^".^''-'_^^°?i.^!l™'"'"^    They  know  not  what  it  is  that  offends  them. 

but  they  find  fomewhat  grating  in  it  to 


to  it,  and  keeps  it  always  in  fubjedion.  It 
confults  nature  univerfally,  follows  it  ftep 
by  ftep,  and  is  a  faithful  image  of  it.  Re- 
ferved  and  fparing  in  the  midft  of  abun- 
dance and  riches,  it  dlfpenfes  the  beauties 
and  graces  of  difcourfe  with  temper  and 
wifdom.  It  never  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  daz- 
zled with  falftiood,  hew  glittering  a  figure 
foever  it  m-ay  make.  'Tis  equally  offended 
with  too  much  and  too  little.  It  knows 
precifely  where  it  muft  ftop,  and  cuts  off, 
without  regret  or  mercy,  v/hatever  exceeds 
the  beautiliil  and  perfeft.  'Tis  the  want 
of  this  quality  which  occafions  the  various 
fpecies  of  bad  ftyle;  as  bombaft,  conceit, 
and  witticifm  ;  in  which,  as  Quintilian  fiys, 
the  genius  is  void  of  judgment,  and  fuffers 
itfelf  to  be  carried  away  with  an  appear- 
ance of  beauty,  qnoties  ingeminn  judkio  carets 
\J  fpecie  honi  fallitur. 


their  ears.  And  this  proceeds  from  the  tafte 
and  fenfe  of  harmony  implanted  in  them  by 
nature.  In  like  manner,  a  fine  pifture 
charms  and  tranfports  a  fpeftator,  who  has 
no  idea  of  painting.  Alk  him  what  pleafes 
him,  and  why  it  pleafes  him,  and  he  can- 
not eafily  give  an  account,  or  fpecify  the 
real  reafons;  but  natural  fentiment  works 
almoft  the  fame  effed  in  him  as  art  and  ufe 
in  connoiffeurs. 

The  like  obfervation  will  hold  good  as  to 
the  tafte  we  are  here  fpeaking  of.  Moft  men 
have  the  firft  principles  of  it  in  themfelves, 
though  in  the  greater  part  of  them  they 
lie  dormant  in  a  manner,  for  want  of  in- 
ftruflion  or  refledlon;  as  they  are  often 
ftifled  or  corrupted  by  a  vicious  education, 
bad  cuftoms,  or  reigning  prejudices  of  the 
age  and  couoiry. 

But 
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But  how  depraved  foever  the  tafte  may 
!be,  it  is  never  abfolutely  loft.  There  are 
ceitain  fixed  remains  of  it,  deeply  rooted 
in  the  underftanding,  wherein  all  men  agree. 
Where  thefe  fecret  feeds  are  cultivated  with 
care,  they  may  be  carried  to  a  far  greater 
, 'height  of  perfedion.  And  if  it  fo  happens, 
'jthat  any  frefh  light  awakens  thefe  lirlt  no- 
Itions,  and  renders  the  mind  attentive  to  ihe 
lirnmiitable  rules  of  truth  and  beauty,  fo  as 
|to  difcover  the  natural  and  neceffary  con- 
'jfeqliences  of  them,  and  ferves  at  the  fame 
Itime  for  a  model  to  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion of  them;  we  generally  fee,  that  men  of 
the  beft  fenfe  gladly  caft  off  their  ancient 
[errors,  corred  the  miftakes  of  their  former 
.judgments,  and  return  to  the  juftnefs,  and 
idelicacy,  which  are  the  efFeds  of  a  refined 
itaite,  and  by  degrees  draw  others  after  them 
linto  the  fame  way  of  thinking. 

•To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only 
.look  upon  the  fuccefs  of  certain  great  ora- 
itors  and  celebrated  authors,  who,  by  their 
jnatural  talents,  have  recalled  thefe  primitive 
jideas,  and  given  frefh  life  to  thefe  feeds, 
'which  lie  concealed  in  the  mind  of  every 
man.  In  a  little  time  they  united  the  voices 
'of  thofe  who  made  the  beft  ufe  of  their 
reafon,  in  their  favour;  and  foon  after 
gained  the  applaufe  of  every  age  and  con- 
idition,  both  ignorant  and  learned.  It  would 
'be  eafy  to  point  out  amongft  us  the  date  of 
the  good  tafte,  which  now  reigns  in  all 
.arts  and  fciences,  and  by  tracing  each  up  to 
iits  original,  we  ftiould  fee  that  a  fmall  num- 
iber  of  men  of  genius  have  acquired  the  na- 
i:ion  this  glory  and  advantage. 

Even  thofe  who  live  in  the  politer  ages, 
iviihoLit  any  application  to  learning  or  ftudy, 
jio  not  fail  to  gain  fome  tincture  of  the 
JDrevailing  good  tafte  which  has  a  ftiare, 
j.vithout  their  perceiving  it  themfelves,  in 
[:heir  converfation,  letters,  and  behaviour. 
There  are  few  of  our  foldiers  at  prefent, 
A'ho  would  not  write  more  correftly  and 
ileoantly  than  Ville-Hardouin,  and  the 
other  officers  v/ho  lived  in  a  ruder  and  rriore 
JDarbarous  age. 

I  From  what  I  have  faid,  we  may  conclude, 
}:hat  rules  and  precepts  may  be  laid  down 
or  the  improvement  of  this  difcerning  fa- 
;ulty;  and  I  cannot  perceive  why  Quinti- 
ian,  who  juftly  fets  fuch  a  value  upon  it, 
Tiould  fay  that  it  is  no  more  to  be  obtained 
3y  art  than  the  tafte  or  fmell ;  Non  magis 
irte  tmditur,  qua?n  gujlus  a7/t  odor;  unlefs 
le  meant,  that  fome  perfons  are  fo  ftupid. 
Old  have  fo  little  ufe  of  their  judgment,  as 


might  tempt  one  to  believe,  that  it  was  ia 
reahty  the  gift  of  nature  alone. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  Quintilian  is  abfo- 
lutely  in  the  right  in  the  inftance  he  produces, 
at  leaft  with  refped  to  tafte.  We  need  only 
imagine  what  pafles  in  certain  nations,  in 
which  long  cuftom  has  introduced  a  fond- 
ncfs  for  certain  odd  and  extravagant  difties. 
They  readily  commend  good  liquors,  ele- 
gant food,  and  good  cookery.  They  foon 
learn  to  difcern  the  delicacy  of  the  feafon- 
ing,  Mdien  a  Ikilful  mafter  in  that  way  has 
pointed  it  out  to  them,  and  to  prefer  it  to 
the  groffnefs  of  their  former  diet.  When  I 
talk  thus,  I  would  not  be  undcrllood  to  think 
thofe  nations  had  great  caufe  to  complain  for 
the  want  of  knowledge  and  ability  in  wliat  is 
become  fo  fatal  to  us.  But  we  may  judge 
from  hence  the  refemblance  there  is  between 
the  tafte  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  how 
proper  the  firft  is  to  defcribe  the  charac- 
ters of  the  fccond. 

The  good  tafte  we  fpeak  of,  which  is  that 
of  literature,  is  not  limited  to  what  we  call 
the  fciences,  but  extends  itfelf  impercepti- 
bly to  other  arts,  fuch  as  architedure,  paint- 
ing, fculpturc,  and  mufic.  'Tis  the  fame 
difcerning  faculty  which  introduces  univer- 
fally  the  fame  elegance,  the  fame  fymmetry, 
and  the  fame  order  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
parts ;  which  inclines  us  to  a  noble  fimpli- 
city,  to  natural  beauti.s,  and  a  judicious 
choice  of  ornaments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
depravation  of  tafte  in  arts  has  been  always 
a  mark  and  confequence  of  the  depravation 
of  tafte  in  literature.  The  heavy,  confuf- 
ed,  and  grofs  ornaments  of  the  old  Go- 
thic buildings,  placed  ufuiilly  without  ele- 
gance, contrary  to  all  good  rules,-  and  out 
of  all  true  proportions,  were  the  image 
of  the  writings  of  the  authors  of  the  fame 
age. 

The  good  tafte  of  literature  reaches  alfo 
to  public  c'.iftoms  and  the  manner  oHiving. 
An  habit  of  confulting  the  beft  ruks  upon 
one  fubjed,  naturally  1"  ids  to  the  doing  it 
alfo  upon  others,  Paulus  /Einilius,  whofe 
genius  was  in  univerfuliy  fr.tenfive,  having 
made  a  great  feaft  fur  'he  entfrtainment  of 
all  Greece  upon  the  conqu:ft  of  Macedon, 
and  obferving  that  his  gueli::  loooked  upon 
it  as  concluded  with  more  elegance  and  art 
than  might  be  expeded  from  a  foldier,  told 
rhem  they  were  much  in  the  v/rong  to  be 
furprifed  at  it;  for  the  fame  genius  which 
taught  how  to  draw  up  an  army  to  advan- 
tage, naturally  pointed  out  the  proper  difpo- 
fition of  a  table. 
E  e  3  But 
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was  the  native  and  original  country  of  the  Tafte,  fimplc  and  uniform  in  its  princi- 

graces  and  fine  arts.     But  I  fhould  be  very  pie,   is  varied   and  multiplied  an   infinite 

uajuft,  if  I  did  not   make    my   chief  ac-  number  of  ways,  yet  fo  as  under  a  thou- 

knowledgments  where  they  are  more  pecu-  fand  different  forms,  in  profe  or  verfe,  in 

liarly  due.     If  your  modefty  will  not  fuffer  a  declamatory  or  concife,  fublime  or  fim- 

me  to  draw  that  pifture  from  which  I  bor-  pie,  jocofe  or  ferious  ftyle,  'tis  always  the 


rowed  my  ideas  of  elegance,  I  am  bound 
at  leaft,  in  honefly,  to  difclaim  every  me- 
rit but  that  of  copying  from  a  bright  ori- 
ginal. ^Jker. 


fame,  and    carries   with  it  a  certain  cha- 
rafter  of  the  true  and  natural,  immediatelyi 


^    232.      General  RefieBions^   Jipon    ivhatis 
called  Good  Tajte. 
Lett  res. 


perceived  by  all  perfons  of  judgment 
cannot  fay  the  ftyle  of  Terence,  Phaedrus, 
Salluft,  Cjefar,  Tully,  Livy,  VirgiK,  and 
Horace,  is  the  fame.  And  yet  they  hav« 
From  Rollin's  Belles  all,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  a 
certain  tindlure  of  a  common  fpirit,  which 
in  that  diverfity  of  genius  and  ftyle  makes 
Tafte,  as  it  now  falls  under  our  confider-  ^^  ^^^^^^  between  them,  and  a  fenfible  dif- 
ation,  that  IS,  with  reference  to  the  reading  (^^^^ce  alfo  betwixt  them  and  the  other 
of  authors  and  tompofition,  is  a  clear,  vvriters,  v/ho  have  not  the  ftamp  of  the  beft 
lively,  and  diftinft  difcermng  of  all  the  age  of  antiquity  upon  them, 
beauty,  truth,  andjuftnefs  of  the  thoughts  j  h^^^  ^i.^^^y  f^j^^  ^^at  this  diftinguifli- 
and  expreffions,  which  compofc  a  difcourfe.  -^^^  f^^^^^^y  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  j^^^^j^l  ^^^(^j^ 
It  diftinguifhes  what  is  conformable  to  elo-  wrought  up  to  perfeftion  by  ftudy.  In 
quence  and  propriety  in  every  cnaracler,    reality  all  men  bring  the  firft  principles  of 


and  fuitable  in  different  circumtlances.  And 
whilft,  with  a  delicate  and  exquifite  fagaci- 
ty,  it  notes  the  graces,  turns,  manners,  and 
e'xprefllcns  moft  likely  to  pleafe,  it  perceives 
alfo  all  the  defefts  which  produce  the  con- 
trary effecT:,  and  diftinguifnes  precifely 
wherein  thofe  defefts  confift,  and  how 
they  are  removed  from  the  ftrift  rules  of 
art,  and  the  real  beauties  of  nature. 

This  happy  faculty,  which  it  is  more  eafy 
to  conceive  than  define,  is  lefs  the  effeft  of 
genius  than  judgment,  and  a  kind  of  natu- 
ral reafon  wrought  up  to  perfeftion  by 
ftudy.  It  ferves  in  compofition  to  guide 
and  direft  the  underftanding.     It  makes  ufe 


tafte  with  them  into  the  world,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  rhetoric  and  logic.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  we  may  urge,  that  every  good  orator 


is  almoft  always  infallibly  approved  of  by 

the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  difference 

'P     of  tafte  and  fentiment  upon  this  point,  as 

*^^    Tully  obferves,  between  the  ignorant  and 

the  learned. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  mufic  and  paint- 
ing. A  concert  that  has  all  its  parts  well 
compofed  and  well  executed,  both  as  to  in- 
ftruments  and  voices,  pleafes  univerfally. 
But  if  any  difcord  arifes,  any  ill  tone  of 
voice  be  intermixed,  it  ftiall  difpleafe  even 
thofe  who  are  abfolutely  ignorant  of  mufic. 


oftheimagmation,  but  without  fubmitting  They  know  not  what  it' is  that  offends  them, 

to  It   and  keeps  it  always  in  fubjeftion.     It  ^ut  they  find  fomewhat  grating  in  it  to 

confults  nature  univerfally,  follows  it  ftep  ^heir  ears.    And  this  proceeds  from  the  tafte 

byftep,  and  IS  a  faithful  image  of  It      Re-  and  fenfe  of  harmonv  implanted  in  them  by 

ferved  and  fparing  in  the  midif  of  abun-  ^^^^^^^^     j^   u^g   ^^^^/^^   ^    f^^^      -^^^ 

dance  and  riches    it  difpenfes  the  beauties  ^^arms  and  tranfports  a  fpeftator,  who  has 

and  graces   of  difcourfe  with  temper  and  no  idea  of  painting.    Afk  him  what  pleafes 

'^'^^"^•u  }\^^'^'  ^^'''  •        -'^     '/'^'  him,  and  why  it  pleafes  him,  and  he  can- 

zled  with  falftiood,  hew  guttering  a  figure  ^^^  ^^^^j       j^^  an  account,  or  fpecify  the 

foeverit  may  make.     Tis_equally  offended  _,..  ^^  V  f^  ,                   .   rendment  works 


with  too  much  and  too  little.  It  knows 
precifely  where  It  muft  ftop,  and  cuts  off, 
without  regret  or  mercy,  whatever  exceeds 
the  beautiihl  and  perfeft.  'Tis  the  want 
of  this  .quality  which  occafions  the  various 
fpecies  of  bad  ftyle;  as  bombaft,  conceit, 
and  witticifm  ;  in  which,  as  Quintiiian  fliys, 
the  genius  is  void  of  judgment,  and  fuflers 
itfelf  to  be  carried  away  with  an  appear- 
ance of  beauty,  qjioties  ingenhim  judkk  caret, 
^  ^f (•"«'  honi  fallitur^ 


real  reafonsj  but  natural  fentiment  works 
almoft  the  fame  effeft  in  him  as  art  and  ufe 
in  connoiffeurs. 

The  like  obfervation  will  hold  good  as  to 
the  tafte  we  are  here  fpeaking  of.  Moft  men 
have  the  firft  principles  of  it  in  themfelves, 
though  in  the  greater  part  of  them  tbiey 
lie  dormant  in  a  manner,  for  want  of  in- 
ftruftion  or  refleftlon;  as  they  are  often 
ftifled  or  corrupted  by  a  vicious  education, 
bad  cuftoms,  or  reigning  prejudices  of  the 
age  and  couotry. 

But 
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But  how  depraved  foever  the  tafte  may- 
be, it  is  never  abfolutely  loft.     There  are 
certain  fixed  remains  of  it,  deeply  rooted 
""iin  the  imderftanding,  wherein  all  men  agree. 
'IWhere  thefe  fecret  feeds  are  cultivated  with 
f'care,  they  may  be  carried  to  a  far  greater 
1,  [height  of  perfedion.     And  if  it  fo  happens, 
■'  I  that  any  frelh  light  awakens  thefe  firlt  no- 
tions, and  renders  the  mind  attentive  to  the 
immutable  rules  of  truth  and  beauty,  fo  as 
to  difcover  the  natural  and  necefl'ary  con- 
fequences  of  them,  and  ferves  at  the  fame 
;   time  for  a  model  to   facilitate  the  applica- 
'jtion  of  them;  we  generally  fee,  that  men  of 
'||the  beft  fenfe  gladly  caft  off  their  ancient 
lerrors,  corred  the  miftakes  of  their  former 
Ijudgments,  and  return  to  the  juftnefs,  and 
1  delicacy,  which  are  the  effefts  of  a  refined 
ij tafte,  and  by  degrees  draw  others  after  them 
into  the  fame  way  of  thinking. 

■To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only 
look  upon  the  fuccefs  of  certain  great  ora- 
tors and  celebrated  authors,  who,  by  their 
jnatural  talents,  have  recalled  thefe  primitive 
ideas,  and  given  frefh  life  to  thefe  feeds, 
which  lie  concealed  in  the  mind  of  every 
man.  In  a  little  time  they  united  the  voices 
of  thofe  who  made  the  beft  ufe  of  their 
reafon,  in  their  favour ;  and  foon  after 
gained  the  applaufe  of  every  age  and  con- 
dition, both  ignorant  and  learned.  It  would 
be  eafy  to  point  out  araongft  us  the  date  of 
the  good  tafte,  which  now  reigns  in  all 
arts  and  fciences,  and  by  tracing  each  up  to 
its  original,  we  fhould  fee  that  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  men  of  genius  have  acquired  the  na- 
tion this  glory  and  advantage. 

Even  thofe  who  live  in  the  politer  ages, 
without  any  application  to  learning  or  ftudy, 
do  not  fail  to  gain  fome  tindure  of  the 
prevailing  good  tafte  which  has  a  fhare, 
without  their  perceiving  it  themfelves,  in 
their  converfation,  letters,  and  behaviour. 
There  are  few  of  our  foldiers  at  prefent, 
who  would  not  write  more  correftly  and 
elegantly  than  Ville-Hardouin,  and  the 
other  officers  v/ho  lived  in  a  ruder  and  niore 
barbarous  age. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  we  may  conclude, 
that  rules  and  precepts  may  be  laid  down 
for  the  improvement  of  this  difcerning  fa- 
culty; and  I  carmot  perceive  why  Qainti- 
lian,  who  juftly  fets  fuch  a  value  upon  it, 
Ihould  fay  that  it  is  no  more  to  be  obtained 
by  art  than  the  tafte  or  fmell ;  Non  magh 
arte  traditur,  qunm  gvfius  aut  odor;  unlefs 
he  meant,  that  fome  perfons  are  fo  ftupid, 
and  have  fo  little  ufe  of  their  judgment,  as 
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might  tempt  one  to  believe,  that  it  was  in 
reality  the  gift  of  nature  alone. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  Quintilian  is  abfo- 
lutely in  the  right  in  the  inftance  he  produces, 
at  leaft  with  refped  to  tafte.  We  need  only 
imagine  what  pafles  in  certain  nations,  in 
which  long  cuftom  has  introduced  a  fond- 
ncfs  for  certain  odd  and  extravagant  difties. 
They  readily  commend  good  liquors,  ele- 
gant food,  and  good  cookery.  They  foon 
learn  to  difcern  the  delicacy  of  the  feafon- 
ing,  when  a  Ikilful  mafter  in  that  v/ay  has 
pointed  it  out  to  them,  and  to  prefer  it  to 
the  groflnefs  of  their  former  diet.  When  I 
talk  thus,  I  would  not  be  und^rilood  to  think 
thofe  nations  had  great  caufe  to  complain  for 
the  want  of  knowledge  andability  in  what  is 
become  fo  fatal  to  us.  But  we  may  judge 
from  hence  the  refemblance  there  is  between 
the  tafte  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  how 
proper  the  firft  is  to  defcribe  the  charac- 
ters of  the  fccond. 

The  good  tafte  we  fpeak  of,  which  is  that 
of  literature,  is  not  limited  to  what  we  call 
the  fciences,  but  extends  itfelf  impercepti- 
bly to  other  arts,  fuch  as  architedture,  paint- 
ing, fculpturc,  and  mufic.  'Tis  the  fame 
difcerning  faculty  which  introduces  univer- 
fally  the  fame  elegance,  the  fame  fymmetry, 
and  the  fame  order  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
parts ;  which  inclines  us  to  a  noble  fimpli- 
city,  to  natural  beauths,  and  a  judicious 
choice  of  ornaments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
depravation  of  tafte  in  arts  has  been  always 
a  mark  and  confequence  of  the  depravation 
of  tafte  in  literature.  The  heavy,  confuf- 
ed,  and  grofs  ornaments  of  the  old  Go- 
thic buildings,  placed  ufually  without  ele- 
gance, contrary  to  all  good  rules,  and  out 
of  dl  true  proportions,  were  the  image 
of  the  vvricings  of  the  authors  of  the  fame 
age.^ 

The  good  tafte  of  literature  reaches  alfb 
to  public  ciiftoms  and  the  manner  of  living. 
An  habic  of  confulting  the  beft  ruics  upon 
one  fuojed,  npturally  1  ■  tds  to  the  doing  it 
alfo  upon  others,  Paulus  .^ilmilius,  whofe 
genius  was  {o  univerfuhy  e:.tenrive,  having 
made  a  great  feaft  fur  ''"e  entertainment  of 
all  Greece  upon  the  conquift  of  Macedon, 
and  obfcrving  that  his  gueit^  loooked  upon 
it  as  concluded  with  more  elegance  and  art 
than  might  be  expe(^ted  from  a  foldier,  told 
them  they  were  much  in  tlie  wrong  to  be 
furprifed  at  it ;  for  the  fame  genius  which 
taught  how  to  drav/  up  an  army  to  advan- 
tage, naturally  pointed  out  the  proper  difpo- 
fition of  a  table. 
E  e  3  But 
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But  by  a  ftrange,  though  frequent  revolu- 
tion, which  is  one  great  proof  of  the  weak- 
refs,  or  rather  the  corruption  of  human  un- 
derftanding,  this  very  delicacy  and  elegance, 
which  the  good  tafte  of  literature  and  elo- 
Quence  ufually  introduces  into  common  life, 
for  buildings  for  inftance  and  entertain- 
ments, coming  by  little  and  little  to  dege- 
nerate into  excefs  and  luxury,  introduces  in 
its  turn  the  bad  tafte  in  literature  and  elo- 
quence. This  Seneca  informs  us,_  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner,  in  one  of  his  epiftles, 
where  he  feems  to  have  drawn  a  good  de- 
fcription  of  himfelf,  though  he  did  not  per- 
ceive it. 

One  of  his  friends  had  afked  him, 
whence  the  alteration  could  poflibly  arife 
which  was  fometimes  obfervable  in  elo- 
quence, and  which  carried  moft  people  into 
certain  general  faults;  fuch  as  the  affeda- 
tion  of  bold  and  extravagant  figures,  meta- 
phors ftruck  off  without  meafure  or  caution, 
•fentences  fo  fhort  and  abrupt,  that  they  left 
people  rather  to  guefs  what  they  meant,  than 
conveyed  a  meaning. 

Seneca  anfwers  this  queftion  by  a  com- 
mon proverb  among  the  Greeks;  "  As  is 
their  life,  fo  is  their  difcourfe,"  Talis  homi- 
iiibus  fnit  oratio,  quahs  njita.  As  a  private 
perfon  lets  us  into  his  chara6ter  by  his  dif- 
courfe, fo  the  reigning  ftyle  is  oft  an  image 
of  the  public  manners.  The  heart  carries 
the  underftanding  away  with  it,  and  com- 
municates its  vices  to  it,  as  well  as  its  vir- 
tues. When  men  ftrive  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft  of  the  world  by  novelty,  and 
refinement  in  their  furniture,  buildings,  and 
entertainments,  and  a  ftudious  fearch  after 
every  thing  that  is  not  In  common  ufe;  the 
fame  tafte  will  prevail  in  eloquence,  and 
introduce  novelty  and  irregularity  there. 
When  the  mind  is  once  accuftomed  to  de- 
fpife  rules  in  manners,  it  will  not  follow 
them  in  ftyle.  Nothing  will  then  go  down 
but  what  ftrikes  by  its  being  new  and  glar- 
ing, extraordinary  and  affedted.  Trifling 
and  childifti  thoughts  will  take  place  of 
fuch  as  are  bold  and  overftrained  to  an  ex- 
cefs. We  fliall  affed  a  lleek  and  florid 
ftyle,  and  an  elocution  pompous  indeed, 
but  with  little  more  than  mere  found 
in  it. 

And  this  fort  of  faults 


copy  after  him,  and  his  ftyle  becomes  the 
rule  and  model  of  the  public  tafte. 

As  then  luxury  in  diet  and  drefs  is  a 
plain  indication  that  the  manners  are  not 
under  fo  good  a  regulatisn  as  they  fliould, 
be ;  fo  a  licentioufnefs  of  ftyle,  when  it  be- 
comes public  and  general,  ftiews  evidently 
a  depravation  and  corruption  of  the  unde^^ 
ftandings  of  mankind. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  and  reform  the ! 
thoughts  and  expreffions  ufed  in  ftj^le,  it 
will  be  requifite  to  cleanfe  the  fpring  from 
whence  they  proceed.  'Tis  the  mind  that 
muft  be  cured.  When  that  is  found  and 
vigorous,  eloquence  will  be  fo  too ;  but  it 
becomes  feeble  and  languid  when  the  mind 
is  enfeebled  and  enervated  by  pleafures  and 
delights.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  mind  which 
prefides,  and  directs,  and  gives  motion  to 
the  whole,  and  all  the  reft  follows  its  im- 
preifions. 

He  has  obferved  elfewhere,  that  a  ftyle 
too  ftudied  and  far-fetched  is  a  mark  of 
a  little  genius.  He  would  have  an  orator, 
efpecially  when  upon  a  grave  and  ferious 
fubjeft,  be  lefs  curious  about  words,  and 
the  manner  of  placing  them,  than  of  his 
matter,  and  the  choice  of  his  thoughts. 
When  you  fee  a  difcourfe  laboured  and 
poliftied  with  fo  much  carefulnefs  and  ftudy, 
you  may  conclude,  fays  he,  that  it  comes 
from  a  mean  capacity,  that  bufies  itfelf  in 
trifles.  A  writer  of  great  genius  will  not 
ftand  for  fuch  minute  things.  He  thinks 
and  fpeaks  with  more  noblenefs  and  gran- 
deur, and  we  may  difcern,  in  all  he  fays,  a 
certain  eafy  and  natural  air,  which  argues  a 
man  of  real  riches,  who  does  not  endeavour 
to  appear  fo.  He  then  compares  this  florid 
prinked  eloquence  to  young  people  curled 
out  and  powdered,  and  continually  before 
their  glafs  and  the  toilet:  Barha  et  coma 
niHdos,  de  capjula  totos.  Nothing  great  and 
folid  can  be  expeded  from  fuch  charaders. 
So  alfo  with  orators.  The  difcourfe  is  in 
a  manner  the  vifage  of  the  mind.  If  it  is 
decked  out,  tricked  up,  and  painted,  it  is 
a  fign  there  is  fome  defe<5l  in  the  mind,  and 
all  is  not  found  within.  So  much  finery, 
difplaycd  with  fuch  art  and  ftudy,  is  not  the, 
proper  ornament  of  eloquence.  Non  eji  or* 
Tiamentum  'virile^  concinnitq.!. 

Who  would  not  think,  upon  hearing  S»- 


generaUy  the  .._  ..__,  _j. ^    . 

effeft  of  a  fingle  man's  example,  who,  hav-    neca  talk  thus,  that  he  was  a  declared  enemy 


jng  gained  reputation  enough  to  be  followed 
by  the  multitude,  fets  up  for  a  mafter,  and 
gives  the  ftrain  to  others.  'Tis  thought 
honourable  to  imitate  him,  to  obferve  and 


of  bad  tafte,  and  that  no  one  was  more 
capable  of  oppofing  and  preventing  it  than 
he  ?  And  yet  it  was  he,  more  than  any  other, 
that  contributed  tq  the  depravatioii  of  tafte* 

and 
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'■  land  corruption  of  eloquence.  I  fhall  take 
!Occafion  to  fpeak  upon  this  fubjeft  in  ano- 
^>  Ither  place,  and  ftiall  do  it  the  more  freely, 
'"'  I  as  there  is  caufe  to  fear  left  the  bad  tafte 
'"^  for  bright  thoughts,  and  turns  of  expref- 

*  |fion,  which  is  properly  the  charafter  of  Se- 
'/  :  neca,  fhould  prevail  in  our  own  age.     And 

*  (I  queftion  whether  this  be  not  a  mark  and 
[prefage  of   the  ruin  of  eloquence  we  are 

«  I  threatened  with,  as  the  immoderate  luxury 

it  [that  now  reigns  more  than  ever,  and  the 

"  I  almoft  general  decay  of  good  manners,  are 

i'l  !  perhaps  alfo  the  fatal  harbingers  of  it, 

'•  1     One  fmgle   perfon  of  reputation  fome- 

1!  i  times,  as  beneca  obferves,  and  he  himfelf 

'i  !  is  an  inftance  of  it,  who  by  his  eminent 

■i  I  qualifications  (hall  have  acquired  the  efteem 

'   of  the  public,  may  fuffice  to  introduce  this 

■)  i  bad  talte  and  corrupt  ftyle.    Whilft  moved 

'■  iby  a  fecret  ambition,  a  man  of  this  cha- 

rafter  ftrives    to  diftinguilh  himfelf  from 

'  1  the  reft  of  the  orators  and  writers  of  his 

I    age,   and  to   open  a  new  path,  where  he 

:,    thinks  it  better  to  march  alone  at  the  head 

i  !  of  his  new  difciples,  than  follow  at  the  heels 

of  the  old   mafters ;  whilft  he  prefers  the 

"  :  reputation  of  wit  to  that  of  folidity,  purfues 

what  is  bright  rather  than  what  is  folid, 

and  fets  the  marvellous  above  the  natural 

and  true ;  whilft  he  choofes  rather  to  apply 

to  the  fancy  than  to  the  judgment,  to  daz- 

I    zle  reafon  than  convince  it,  to  furprife  the 

hearer  into  an  approbation,  rather  than  de- 

ferve  it ;  and  by  a  kind  of  delufion  and  foft 

enchantment  carry  otr  the  admiration  and 

applaufes  of  fuperficial  minds  (and  fuch  the 

I  multitude  always  are),  other  writers  feduced 

by  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  the  hopes  of 

a  like  fuccefs,  will  fuffer  themfelves  infen- 

i  fibly  to  be  hurried  down  the  ftream,  and  add 

I  ftrength  to  it  by  following  it.  And  thus  the 

old  tafte,  though  better  in  itfelf,  (hall  give 

way  to  the  new  one  without  redrefs,  which 

(hall  prefently  aflume  the  force  of  a  law,  and 

draw  a  whole  nation  after  it. 

This  fhould  awaken  the  diligence  of  the 
mafters  in  the  univeriity,  to  prevent  and 
hinder,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  ruin 
j  of  good  tafte;  and  as  they  are  entrufted 
with  the  public  inftruftion  of  youth,  they 
fiiould  look  upon  this  care  as  an  effential 
part  of  their  duty.  The  cuftoms,  manners, 
and  laws  of  the  ancients  have  changed  ;  they 
are  often  oppofite  to  our  way  of  life,  and 
the  ufages  that  prevail  amongft  us ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  them  may  be  therefore  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  for  us.  Their  aftions  are  gone  and 
cannot  return  ;  great  events  have  had  their 
courfe  without  any  reafoa  left  for  us  to  ex- 


ped  the  like;  and  the  revolutions  of  ftates 
and  empires  have  perhaps  very  little  relation 
to  their  prefent  fituation  and  wants,  anid 
therefore  become  of  lefs  concern  to  us.  But 
good  tafte,  which  is  grounded  upon  immu- 
table principles,  is  always  the  fame  in  ever/ 
age;  and  it  is  the  principal  advantage  that 
young  perfons  Ihould  be  taught  to  obtain 
from  reading  of  ancient  authors,  who  have 
ever  been  looked  upon  with  reafon  as  the 
mafters,  depofitories,  and  guardians  of 
found  eloquence  and  good  tafte.  In  fine, 
of  all  that  may  any  wife  contribute  to  the 
cultivating  the  mind,  we  may  truly  fay  this 
is  the  moft  effential  part,  and  what  ought 
to  be  preferred  before  all  others. 

This  good  tafte  is  not  confined  to  litera- 
ture; it  takes  in  alfo,  as  we  have  already 
fuggefled,  all  arts  and  fciences,  and  branches 
of  knowledge.  It  conftfts  therefore  in  a  cer- 
tain juft  and  exaddifcernment,  which  points 
out  to  us,  in  each  of  the  fciences  and 
branches  of  knowledge,  whatever  is  mofl 
curious,  beautiful,  and  ufeful,  whatever  is 
moft  efl'ential,  fuitable,  or  neceffary  to  thofe 
who  apply  to  it ;  how  far  confequently  we 
fhould  carry  the  ftudy  of  it ;  what  ought  to 
be  removed  from  it ;  what  deferves  a  parti- 
cular application  and  preference  before  the 
reft.  For  want  of  this  difcernment,  a  man 
may  fall  fhort  of  the  moft  effential  part  of 
his  profeffion,  without  perceiving  it ;  nor  is 
the  cafe  fo  rare  as  one  might  imagine.  An 
inftance  taken  from  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xeno- 
phon  will  fet  the  matter  in  a  clear  light. 

The  young  Cyrus,  fon  of  Cambyfes 
King  of  Perfia,  had  long  been  under  the 
tuition  of  a  mafter  in  the  art  of  war,  who 
was  without  doubt  a  perfon  of  the  greatdt 
abilities  and  beft  reputation  in  his  time. 
One  day,  as  Cambyfes  was  difcourfing  with 
his  fon,  he  took  occafion  to  mention  his 
mafter,  whom  the  young  Prince  had  in  great 
veneration,  and  from  whom  he  pretended 
he  had  learnt  in  general  whatever  was  necef- 
fary for  the  command  of  an  army.  Has 
your  mafter,  fays  Cambyfes,  given  you  an/ 
ledures  of  Oiconomy ;  that  is,  has  he  taught 
you  how  to  provide  your  troops  with  necef- 
faries,  to  fupply  them  with  provifions,  to 
prevent  the  diftempers  that  are  incident  to 
them,  to  cure  them  when  they  are  fick,  to 
ftrengthen  their  bodies  by  frequent  exerclfe, 
to  raife  emulation  among  them,  how  to 
make  yourfelf  obeyed,  efteemed,  and  be- 
loved by  them  ?  Upon  all  thefe  points,  an- 
fwered  Cyrus,  and  feveral  others  the  King 
ran  over  to  him,  he  has  not  fpoke  one  word, 
and  they  are  all  new  to  me.  And  what  has 
K  e  4-  he 
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he  taught  you  then  ?  To  exercife  my  arms, 
replies  the  young  Prince,  to  ride,  to  draw 
the  bow,  to  caft  a  fpear,  to  form  a  camp, 
to  draw  the  plan  of  a  fortification,  to  range 
my  troops  in  order  of  battle,  to  make  a 
review,  to  fee  that  they  march,  file  oiF, 
and  encamp.  Cambyfes  fmiled,  and  let  his 
fon  fee  that  he  had  learnt  nothing  of  what 
was  moft  eflential  to  the  making  of  a  good 
officer,  and  an  able  general ;  and  taught 
him  far  more  in  one  ccnverfation,  which 
certainly  deferves  well  to  be  ftudied  by 
young  gentlemen  th^i  are  defigned  for  the 
army,  than  his  famous  mafter  had  done  in 
va'tty  years. 

Every  profeflion  is  liable  to  the  fame  in- 
convenience, either  Irom  our  not  being  fuf- 
ficientlj  attentive  to  the  principal  end  we 
fliould  have  in  view  in  our  applications  to 
it,  or  from  taking  cuftom  for  our  guide, 
and  blindly  following  the  footfteps  of 
others,  who  have  gone  before  us.  There 
is  nothing  more  ufeful  than  the  knowledge 
of  hiftory.  Eut  if  we  reft  fatisfied  in  load- 
ing our  memory  with  a  multitude  of  faits, 
of  no  great  curiofit)-  or  importance,  if  we 
dwell  only  upon  dates  and  difficulties  in 
chronology  or  geography,  and  take  no 
pains  to  get  acouainied  with  the  genius, 
manners,  and  chancers  of  the  great  men 
we  read  of,  we  fhall  have  learnt  a  great 
deal,  and  knew  but  very  little.  A  treatife 
of  rhetoric  may  be  extenfive,  enter  into  a 
long  detail  of  precept,  define  very  exaftly 
every  trope  and  figure,  explain  well  their 
differences,  and  largely  treat  fuch  queftions 
as  were  warmly  debated  by  the  rhetoricians 
of  old ;  and  with  all  this  be  very  like  that 
difcourfe  of  rhetoric  Tully  fpeaks  of,  which 
was  only  fit  to  teach  people  not  to  fpeak  at 
all,  or  not  to  the  purpofe.  Scripftt  artem 
rhetorkam  clea?ithes,  fed  Jic,  ut,  Ji  quh  ob- 
mutefcere  con cupier it ,■  .nihil  aliiid  legere  debeat. 
In  philofophy  one  might  fpend  abundance 
of  time  in  knotty  and  abllrufe  difputes,  and 
even  learn  a  great  many  fine  and  curious 
things,  and  at  the  fame  time  negledl  the 
cfTential  part  of  the  fiady,  which  is  to 
form  the  judgment  and  direft  the  manners. 

In  a  word,  the  moft  neceflary  qualifica- 
tion, not  only  in  the  art  of  fpeaking  and 
the  fciences,  but  in  the  whole  conduft  of 
our  life,  is  that  tafte,  prudence,  and  dif- 
cretion,  which,  upon  all  fubjefts,  and  on 
every  occaficn,  teaches  us  what  we  fhould 
do,  and  how  to  do  it.  Illud  dicere  fatis 
habeo,  nihil  ejfe,  72o?i  modo  in  oraiido,  fed  in 
omni  ^iia,  prius  canftlio, 

Rollitt. 


§  233.     A  chfflcal  cont rafted  ivith  a  fa- 
fhionable  Education. 

However  widely  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind  may  have  differed  as  to  the  pro- 
per mode  of  conducting  education,  they 
have  always  been  unanimous  in  their  opi- 
nion of  its  importance.  The  outward  effefts 
of  it  are  obferved  by  the  moft  inattentive. 
They  know  that  the  cloijon  and  the  dancing- 
mafter  are  the  fame  from  the  hand  of  na- 
ture; and,  although  a  little  farther  reflec- 
tion is  requifite  to  perceive  the  effefts  of 
culture  on  the  internal  fenfes,  it  cannot 
be  difputed,  that  the  mind,  like  the  body, 
when  arrived  at  firinnefs  and  maturity, 
retains  the  impreffions  it  received  in  a  more 
pliant  and  tender  age. 

The  greateft  part  of  mankind,  born  to 
labour  for  their  fubfiftence,-  are  fixed  in 
habits  of  induftry  by  the  iron  hand  of  ne- 
ceffity.  They  have  little  time  or  opportu- 
nity for  the  cultivation  of  the  underftand- 
ing ;  the  errors  and  immoralities  in  their 
conduct,  that  flow  from  the  want  of  thofe 
fentiments  which  education  is  intended  to 
produce,, will,  on  that  account,  meet  with 
indulgence  from  every  benevolent  mind. 
But  thofe  who  are  placed  in  a  confpicuous 
ftation,  whofe  vices  become  more  compli- 
cated and  deftrudive,  by  the  abufe  of 
knowledge,  and  the  mifapplication  of  im- 
proved talents,  have  no  title  to  the  fame 
indulgence.  Their  guilt  is  heightened  by 
the  rank  and  fortune  which  protect  them 
from  punifhment,  and  which,  in  fome  de- 
gree, preferve  them  from  that  infamy  their 
conduft  has  merited. 

I  hold  it,  then,  uncontrovertible,  that  the 
higher  the  rank,  the  more  urgent  is  the 
necefiity  for  Coring  the  mind  with  the  prin- 
ciples, and  direfling  the  paflions  to  the  ■ 
practice,  of  public  and  private  virtue. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  impofhble  to  form 
plans  of  education,  to  lay  down  rules,  and 
contrive  inftitutions,  for  the  inftruftion  of 
youth  of  all  ranks,  that  would  have  a  ge- 
neral influence  upon  manners.  But  this  is 
an  attempt,  too  arduous  for  a  private  hand ; 
it  can  be  expefted  only  from  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  when  they  fhall  be  pleafed 
to  apply  their  experienced  wifdom  and  pe- 
netration to  fo  material  an  objed,  which, 
in  fome  future  period,  may  be  found  not 
lefs  deferving  their  attention  than  thofe 
important  debates  in  which  they  are  fre- 
quently engaged,  which  they  condud:  with 
an  elegance,  a  decorum,  and  a  public  fpi-. 
rit,  beconung  the  incorrupted,  difinterefted,. 
virtuous- 
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virtuous  reprefentatives  of  a  great  and  flou- 
riihin^  people. 

While  in  expeftation  of  this,  perhaps 
diftant,  aera,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  my  readers  to  fuggeft  fome  hints 
that  may  be  ufeful  in  the  education  of  the 
gentleman,  to  try  if  it  be  not  poffible  to 
form  an  alliance  between  the  virtues  and 
the  graces,  the  man  and  the  citizen,  and 
produce  a  being  lefs  dilhonourable  to  the 
Ipecies  than  the  courtier  of  Lord  Chejier- 
feld,  and  more  ufeful  to  fociety  than  the 
{zvdigt  oi  RouJJeau. 

The  fagacious  Locke^  toward  the  end  of 
the  laft  century,  gave  to  the  Public  fome 
thoughts  on  education,  the  general  merit  of 
which  leaves  room  to  regret  that  he  did  not 
find  time,  as  he  feemed  once  to  have  intend- 
ed, to  revife  what  he  had  written,  and 
give  a  complete  treatife  on  the  fubjeft. 
But,  with  all  the  veneration  I  feel  for  that 
great  man,  and  all  the  refpeft  that  is  due 
to  him,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that 
fome  of  his  obfervations  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  defeftive  fyftem  of  educa- 
tion, the  fatal  confequences  of  which  are 
fo  well  defcribed  by  my  corrrefpondent  in 
the  letter  publifhed  in  my  Fourth  Number. 
Mr,  Locke,  fenfible  of  the  labyrinth  with 
which  the  pedantry  of  the  Icr.rned  had  fur- 
rounded  all  the  avenues  to  fcience,  fuccefs- 
fuUy  employed  the  ftrength  of  his  genius  to 
trace  knowledge  to  her  fource,  and  point 
out  the  direft  road  to  fucceeding  genera- 
tions. Difgufted  with  the  fchoolraen,  he, 
from  a  prejudice  to  which  even  great  minds 
are  liable,  feems  to  have  contraded  a  dif- 
like  to  every  thing  they  taught,  and  even 
to  the  languages  in  which  they  wrote.  He 
fcruples  not  to  fpeak  of  grammar  as  unne- 
cefTary  to  the  perfeft  knowledge  either  of 
the  dead  or  living  languages,  and  to  affirm, 
that  a  part  of  the  years  thrown  away  in 
the  ftudy  of  Greek  and  Latin,  would  be 
better  employed  in  learning  the  trades  of 
gardeners  and  turners ;  as  if  it  were  a  fitter 
and  more  ufeful  recreation  for  a  gentleman 
to  plant  potatoes,  and  to  make  chefs-boards, 
and  fnufF-boxes,  than  to  ftudy  the  beauties 
of  Cicero  and  Homer. 

It  will  be  allowed  by  all,  that  the  great 
purpofe  of  education  is  to  form  the  man  and 
the  citizen,  that  he  may  be  virtuous,  happy 
in  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  fociety.  To  at- 
tain this  end,  his  education  fliould  begin, 
as  it  were,  from  his  birth,  and  be  continu- 
ed till  he  arrive  at  firmnefs  and  maturity  of 
mind,  as  well  as  of  body.  Sincerity,  truth, 
juftice,  and  humanity  are  to  be  cultivated 


from  the  lirft  dawnings  of  memory  and  ob- 
fervation.  As  the  powers  of  thefe  increafe, 
the  genius  and  difpoiition  unfold  themfelves; 
it  then  becomes  neceflary  to  check,  in  the 
bud,  every  propenfity  to  folly  or  to  vice ; 
to  root  out  every  mean,  feilifli,  >md  ungene- 
rous fentiment ;  to  warm  and  animate  the 
heart  in  thepurfuit  of  virtue  andhonour.  The 
experience  of  ages  has  hitherto  difcovered 
no  furer  method  of  giving  right  imprefilons 
to  joung  minds,  than  by  frequently  exhi- 
bitmg  to  them  thofe  bright  examples  which 
hiftory  affords,  and,  by  that  means,  infpir- 
ing;  them  with  thofe  fentiments  of  public  and 
private  virtue  which  breathe  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fages  of  antiquity. 

In  this  view,  I  have  ever  confidered  the 
acquifition  of  the  dead  languages  as  a  moft 
important  branch  in  the  education  of  a 
gentleman.  Not  to  mention  that  the  flow- 
nefs  with  which  he  acquires  them,  prevents 
his  memory  from  being  loaded  with  fads 
fafter  than  his  growing  reafon  can  compare 
and  diftinguifli,  he  becomes  acquainted 
by  degrees  with  the  virtuous  charafters  of 
ancient  times;  he  admires  their  juftice, 
temperance,  fortitude,  and  public  fpirit, 
and  burns  with  a  defire  to  imitate  them. 
The  impreffions  thefe  have  made,  and  the 
reftraints  to  which  he  has  been  accuftomed, 
ferve  as  a  check  to  the  many  tumultuous 
palTions  which  the  ideas  of  religion  alone 
would,  at  that  age,  be  unable  to  controul. 
Every  victory  he  obtains  over  himfelf  ferves 
as  a  new  guard  to  virtue.  When  he  errs, 
he  becouies  fenfibie  of  his  weaknefs,  which, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  teaches  him  mode- 
ration, and  forgivencfs  to  others,  fhows  the 
necefTity  of  keeping  a  ftric^er  watch  over 
his  own  adions.  During  thefe  combats, 
his  reafoning  faculties  expand,  his  judg- 
ment ftrengthens,  and,  while  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  corruptions  of  the 
world,  he  fixes  himfelf  in  the  praftice  of 
virtue. 

A  man  thus  educated,  enters  upon  the 
theatre  of  the  world  with  many  and  great 
advantages.  Accuftomed  to  refledtion,  ac- 
quaintrd  with  human  nature,  the  ftrength 
of  Adrtue,  and  depravity  of  vice,  he  can 
trace  aftions  to  their  fource,  and  be  en- 
abled, in  the  affairs  of  life,  to  avail  him- 
felf of  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  paft 
ages. 

Very  different  is  the  modern  plan  of  edu- 
cation followed  by  many,  efpecially  with 
the  children  of  perfons  in  fjperlcr  rank. 
They  are  introduced  into  the  world  almoft 
from  their  very  infancy.  In  place  of  hav- 
ing: 
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ing  their  minds  ftored  with  the  bright  ex- 
amples of  antiquity,  or  thofe  of  modern 
times,  the  firft  knowledge  they  acquire  is 
of  the  vices  with  which  they  are  furround- 
ed;  and  they  learn  what  mankind  are, 
without  ever  knowing  what  they  ought  to 
be.  Pofleffed  of  no  fentiment  of  virtue,  of 
no  focial  affe<?tion,  they  indulge,  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  ability,  the  gratification  of 
every  felfifh  appetite,  without  any  other 
reftraint  than  what  felf-intereft  dilates.  In 
men  thus  educated,  youth  is  not  the  feafon 
of  virtue ;  they  have  contracted  the  cold 
indifference  and  all  the  vices  of  age,  long 
before  they  arrive  at  manhood.  If  they 
attain  to  the  great  offices  of  the  ftate,  they 
become  minillers  as  void  of  knowledge 
as  of  principle;  equally  regardlefs  of  the 
national  honour  as  oi  their  own,  their  (y(- 
tem  of  government  (if  it  can  be  called  a 
fyftem)  looks  not  beyond  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, and  any  apparent  exertions  for  the 
public  good,  are  meant  only  as  props  to 
lupport  themfelves  in  office.  In  the  field, 
at  the  head  of  armies,  indifferent  as  to  the 
fate  of  their  fellow-foldicrs,  or  of  their 
country,  they  make  their  power  the  mi- 
nifler  of  their  pleafures.  If  the  wifdom  of 
their  fovereign  fhould,  happily  for  himfelf 
and  his  country,  fhut  them  out  from  his 
councils,  (hould  they  be  confined  to  a  pri- 
vate ftation,  finding  no  entertainment  in 
their  own  breafls,  as  void  of  friends  as  in- 
capable of  friendfhip,  they  fink  refledion 
in  a  life  of  diffipation. 

If  the  probable  confequences  of  thofe 
different  modes  of  education  be  fuch  as  I 
have  mentioned,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
to  which  the  preference  belongs,  even 
though  that  wliich  is  preferred  fhovild  be 
lefs  conducive  than  its  oppofite  to  thofe 
elegant  accomplifhments  which  decorate 
fociety.  But,  upon  examination,  I  believe 
even  this  objedlion  will  vanifli ;  for,  al- 
though  I  willingly  admit,  that  a  certain 
degree  of  pedantry  is  infeparable  from  the 
learning  of  the  divine,  the  phyfician,  or  the 
lawyer,  which  a  late  commerce  with  the 
world  is  unable  to  wear  off,  yet  learning 
is  in  no  refped  inconfiftent,  either  with 
that  graceful  eafe  and  elegance  of  ad- 
drefs  peculiar  to  men  of  faihion,  or  with 
what,  in  modern  phrafe,  is  called  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  The  man  of  fuperior 
accomplifhments  will,  indeed,  be  indiffe- 
rent about  many  things  which  are  the  chief 
objefts  of  attention  to  the  modern  fine  gentle- 
man. To  conform  to  all  the  minute  changes 
of  the  mode,  to  be  admired  for  the  gaudi- 
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nefs  of  his  equipage,  to  boafl  of  his  fuccefs 
in  intrigue,  or  publifh  favours  he  never 
received,  will  to  him  appear  frivolous  and 
difhonourable. 

As  many  of  the  bad  effefts  of  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  education  may  be  attributed  to  a 
premature  introduftion  into  the  world,  I 
fhall  conclude  this  paper,  by  reminding 
tliofe  parents  and  guardians,  who  are  fo 
anxious  to  bring  their  children  and  pupils 
early  into  public  life,  that  one  of  the  fineft 
gentlemen,  the  brighteft  geniufes,  the  moll 
ufeful  and  bett-informcd  citizens  of  which 
antiquity  has  left  us  an  example,  did  not 
think  himfelf  qualified  to  appear  in  public 
till  the  age  of  twenty-fix,  and  continued 
his  ftudies  for  fome  years  after,  under  the 
eminent  teachers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Mirror. 

§  234.    Defence  of  literary  Studies  and  Ainvfe- 
ments  m  Men  of  Bujinefs. 

Among  the  cautions  which  prudence  and 
worldly  wii'dom  inculcate  on  the  young,  or 
at  leafi  among  thofe  fober  truths  which  ex- 
perience often  pretends  to  have  acquired,  is 
that  danger  which  is  faid  to  refult  from  the 
purfuit  of  letters  and  of  fcience,  in  men 
deftined  for  the  labours  of  bufinefs,  for  the 
aflive  exertions  of  profeffional  life.  The 
abftraffion  of  learning,  the  fpeculations  of 
fcience,  and  the  vifionary  excurfions  of 
fancy,  are  fatal,  it  is  faid,  to  the  fteady  pur- 
fuit of  common  objefts,  to  the  habits  of 
plodding  induflry  which  ordinary  bufinefs 
demands.  The  finenefs  of  mind,  which  is 
created  or  increafed  by  the  ftudy  of  letters, 
or  the  admiration  of  the  arts,  is  fuppofed  to 
incapacitate  a  man  for  the  drudgery  by 
which  profeffional  eminence  is  gained ;  as  a 
nicely-tempered  edge  applied  to  a  coarfe  and 
rugged  material,  is  unable  to  perform  what 
a  more  common  inflrument  would  have  fuc- 
cefsfully  atchicved.  A  yoiing  man  deftined 
for  law  or  commerce  is  advifed  to  look  only 
into  his  folio  of  precedents,  or  his  method 
of  book-keeping ;  and  Dullnefs  is  pointed  to 
his  homage,  as  that  benevolent  goddefs, 
under  whofe  protection  the  honours  of  fta- 
tion, and  the  bleflings  of  opulence,  are  to 
be  attained ;  while  Learning  and  Genius  are 
profcribed,  as  leading  their  votaries  to  bar- 
ren indigence  and  merited  negleft.  In 
doubting  the  truth  of  thefe  affertions,  I 
think  I  fhall  not  entertain  any  hurtful  degree 
of  fcepticifm,  bccaufe  the  general  current  of 
opinion  feems  of  late  years  to  have  fet  too 
ftrongly  in  the  contrary  direftion  ;  and  one 
may  endeavour  to  prop  the  falling  caufe  of 
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literature,  without  being  accufed  of  blame- 
able  or  dangerous  partiality. 

In  the  examples  which  memory  and  ex- 
perience produce,  of  idlonefs,  of  diffipation, 
and  of  poverty,  brought  on  by  an  indul- 
gence of  literary  or  poetical  enthufiafm,  the 


adopting  the  common-place  refledions  againft 
fome  particular  departments,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowedj  that  in  mere  men  of  bufmefs,  there 
is  a  certain  profeffional  rule  of  right,  which 
is  not  always  honourable,  and  though  meant 
to  be  felfifh,  very  feldom  profits.     A  fupe- 


evidence  muft  necelTarily  be  on  one  fide  of   rior  education  generally  correfts  this,   by 

n-  i_      /-.r.i-- r, u       1  opening  the  mind  to  diiferent  motives  of 

aftion,  to  the  feelings  of  delicacy,  the  fenfe 
of  honour,  and  a  contempt  of  wealth,  when 
earned  by  a  defertion  of  thofe  principles. 

The  moral  beauty  of  thofe  difpofitions 
may  perhaps  rather  provoke  the  fmile,  than 
excite  the  imitation,  of  mere  men  of  bufi- 
nefs  and  the  world.  But  I  will  venture  to 
tell  them,  that,  even  on  their  own  princi- 
ples, they  are  miftaken.  The  qualities  which 
they  fometimes  prefer  as  more  calculated  for 
pulhing  a  young  man's  way  in  life,  feldom 
attain  the  end,  in  contemplation  of  which 
they  are  not  fo  nice  about  the  means.  This 
is  Itrongly  exemplified  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
many,  who,  from  their  earlieft  youth,  had 
acquired  the  higheft  reputation  for  fliarpnefs 
and  cunning.     Thofe  trickifh  qualities  look 


the  queftion  only.  Of  the  few  whom  learn 
ing  or  genius  have  led  aftray,  the  ill  fuccefs 
or  the  ruin  is  marked  by  the  celebrity  of  the 
fufFerer.  Of  the  many  who  have  been  as 
dull  as  they  were  profligate,  and  as  ignorant 
as  they  were  poor,  the  fate  is  unknown  from 
the  infignificanee  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was 
endured.  If  we  may  reafon  a  priori  on  the 
matter,  the  chances,  I  think,  fhould  be  on 
the  fide  of  literature. 

In  young- minds  of  any  vivacity,  there  is 
a  natural  averfion  to  the  drudgery  of  bufi- 
nefs,  which  is  feldom  overcome,  till  the 
effervefcence  of  youth  is  allayed  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  time  and  habit,  or  till  that  very 
warmth  is  enlifted  on  the  fide  of  their  pro- 
feffion,  by  the  opening  profpefts  of  ambi- 
tion or   emolument.     From  this  tyranny. 


as  youth  conceives  it,  of  attention   and  of  to    fmall  advantages  unfairly  won,    rather 


labour,  relief  is  commonly  fought  from  fome 
favourite  avocation  or  amufement,  for  which 
a  young  man  either  finds  or  fteals  a  portion 
of  his  time,  either  patiently  plods  through 
his  talk,  in  expe(flation  of  its  approach,  or 
anticipates  its  arrival,  by  deferting  his  work 
before  the  legal  period  for  amufement  is  ar- 
rived.    It  may  fairly  be  qucftioned,  whe- 


than  to  great  ones  honourably  attained.  The 
direft,  the  open,  and  the  candid,  are  the 
fureft  road  to  fuccefs  in  every  department  of 
life.  It  needs  a  certain  fuperior  degree  of 
ability  to  perceive  and  to  adopt  this ;  mean 
and  uninformed  minds  feize  on  corners, 
which  they  cultivate  with  narrow  views  to 
very  little  advantage :  enlarged  and  well- 
ther  the  moft  innocent  of  thofe  amufements   informed  minds  embrace  great  and  honour- 


is  either  fo  honourable  or  fo  fafe,  as  the 
avocations  of  learning  or  of  fcience.  Of 
minds  uninformed  and  grofs,  whom  youth- 
ful fpirits  agitate,  but  fancy  and  feeling 
have  no  power  to  impel,  the  amufements 
will  generally  be  either  boifterous  or  effemi- 
nate, will  either  diffipate  their  attention,  or 
weaken  their  force.  The  employment  of  a 
young  man's  vacant  hours  is  often  too  little 
attended  to  by  thofe  rigid  mafters  who  exaft 
the  moft  fcrupulous  obfervance  of  the  periods 
deftined  for  bufinefs.  The  wafte  of  time  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  calculable  lofs ;  but  the 
wafte  or  the  depravation  of  mind  is  a  lofs  of 
a  much  higher  denomination.  The  votary 
of  ftudy,  or  the  enthufiaft  of  fancy,  may 
incur  the  firft ;  but  the  latter  will  be  fuffered 
chiefly  by  him  whom  ignorance,  or  want  of 
imagination,  has  left  to  the  groflfnefs  of 
mere  fenfual  enjoyments. 

In  this,  as  in  other  refpefls,  the  love  of 
letters  is  friendly  to  fober  manners  and  vir- 
tuous conduft,  which  in  every  profeflion  is 
(the  road  to  fuccefs  and  to  refpeft,    Withou? 


able  objects ;  and  if  they  fail  of  obtaining 
them,  are  liable  to  none  of  thofe  pangs 
which  rankle  in  the  bofom  of  artifice  de- 
feated, or  of  cunning  over-matched. 

To  the  improvement  of  our  faculties,  as 
well  as  of  our  principles,  the  love  of  letters 
appears  to  be  favourable.  Letters  require  a 
certain  fort  of  application,  though  of  a  kind 
perhaps  very  different  from  that  which  bufi- 
nefs would  recommend.  Granting  that  they 
are  unprofitable  in  themfelves,  as  that  word 
is  ufed  in  the  language  of  the  world ;  ytt, 
as  developing  the  powers  of  thought  and  re- 
fledion,  they  may  be  an  amufement  of  fome 
ufe,  as  thofe  fjports  of  children  in  which 
numbers  are  ufed,  familiarife  them  to  the 
elements  of  arithmetic.  They  give  room 
for  the  exercife  of  that  difcernment,  that 
comparifon  of  objefls,  that  diftinclion  of 
caufes,  which  is  to  increafe  the  (kill  of  the 
phyfician,  to  guide  the  fpeculations  of  the 
merchant,  and  to  prompt  the  arguments  of 
the  lawyer;  and  though  fome  profefllons 
employ  but  very  few  faculties  of  the  mind, 

yet 
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yet  there  is  fcarce  any  branch  of  bufinefs  in 
which  a  man  who  can  think  wfll  not  fxcel 
him  who  can  only  labour.  We  fnall  ac- 
cordingly find,  in  many  departments  where 
learned  information  feemed  of  all  qualities 
the  leaft  neceffary,  that  thofe  who  poiTefled 
it  in  a  degree  above  their  fellows,  have 
found,  from  that  very  circumftance,  the 
road  to  eminence  and  to  wealth. 

But  I  muft  often  repeat,  that  wealth  does 
not  necefiarily  create  happinefs,  nor  confer 
dignity :  a  truth  which  it  may  be  thought 
declamation  to  infift  on,  but  which  the  pre- 
fent  time  feems  particularly  to  require  being 
told.  The  influx  of  foreign  riches,  and  of 
foreign  luxury,  which  this  country  has  of 
late  experienced,  has  almoft  levelled  every 
diftinftion  but  that  of  money  among  us. 
The  creft  of  noble  or  illuikicus  anceiiry  has 
funk  before  the  fudden  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  vulgar  hands  :  but  that  were  little, 
had  not  the  elegance  of  manners,  had  not 
the  dignity  of  deportment,  had  not  the  pride 
of  virtue,  which  ufed  to  charaderife  fome 
of  our  high-born  names,  given  way  to  that 
tide  of  fortune  which  has  lifted  the  low,  the 
illiterate,  and  the  unfeeling,  into  ftations  of 
which  they  were  unworthy.     Learning  and 

fenius  have  not  always  reiifted  the  torrent ; 
ut  I  know  no  bulwarks  better  calculated  to 
refift  it.  The  love  of  letters  is  connefted 
with  an  independence  and  delicacy  of  mind, 
which  is  a  great  prefervative  againft  that 
fervile  homage  which  abjeft  men  pay  to  for- 
tune ;  and  there  is  a  certain  claflical  pride, 
which,  from  the  fociety  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  Cicero  and  Atticus,  looks  down  with 
an  honeft  difdain  on  the  wealth-blown  in- 
fers of  modern  times,  neither  enlightened 
by  knowledge,  nor  ennobled  by  virtue. 
The  "  non  omnis  moriar"  of  the  Poet  draws 
on  futurity  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  pre- 
fent;  andeven  in  the  prefent,  thofe  avenues 
of  more  refined  pleaiure,  which  the  culti- 
vation of  knowledge,  of  fancy,  and  of  feel- 
ing, opens  to  the  mind,  give  to  the  votary 
of  Science  a  real  fuperiority  of  enjoyment 
in  what  he  poffefles,  and  free  him  from 
much  of  that  envy  and  regret  which  lefs 
cultivated  fpirits  feel  from  their  wants. 

In  the  poffeflion,  indeed,  of  what  he  has 
attained,  in  that  reft  and  retirement  from 
his  labours,  with  the  hopes  of  which  his 
fatigues  were  lightened,  and  his  cares  were 
foothed,  the  mere  man  of  bufinefs  frequently 
undergoes  fuftering,  inftead  of  finding  en- 
joyment. To  be  bufy,  as  one  ought,  is  an 
eafy  art ;  but  to  know  how  to  be  idle,  is  a 
very   fuperior  acccmplilhmcnt.     This  dif- 


ficulty is  much  increafed  with  perfons  to 
w  horn  the  habit  of  employment  has  made 
fome  aftive  exertion  neceffary  ;  who  cannot 
lleep  contented  in  the  torpor  of  indolence, 
or  amufc  themfelves  with  thofe  lighter  trifles 
in  wJiich  he,  who  inherited  idlenefs  as  he 
did  fortune  from  his  anceftors,  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  find  amufement.  The  miferies 
and  mortifications  of  the  "  retired  plea- 
furss"  of  men  of  bufinefs  have  been  fre- 
quently matter  of  fpeculation  to  the  moralifl:, 
and  of  ridicule  to  the  wit.  But  he  who  has 
mixed  general  knowledge  with  profeflional 
ikill,  and  literary  amufement  with  profef- 
fional  labour,  will  have  fome  ftock  where- 
with to  fupport  him  in  idlenefs,  fome  fpring 
for  his  mmd  when  unbent  from  bufinefs, 
fome  employment  for  thofe  hours  which  re- 
tirement or  folitude  has  left  vacant  and  un- 
occupied. Independence  in  the  ufe  of  one's 
time  is  not  the  leaft  valuable  fpecies  of  free- 
dom. This  liberty  the  Man  of  Letters  eiv- 
joys;  while  the  ignorant  and  the  illiterate 
often  retire  from  the  thraldom  of  bufinefs, 
only  to  become  the  flaves  of  languor,  in- 
temperance, or  vice. 

But  the  fituation  in  which  the  advantages 
of  that  endowment  of  mind  which  letters 
beftow  are  chiefly  confpicuous,  is  old  age, 
when  a  man's  fociety  is  necefiarily  circum- 
fcribed,  and  his  powers  of  aftive  enjoyment 
are  unavoidably  diminifhed.  Unfit  for  the 
buftle  of  affairs  and  the  amufements  of  his 
youth,  an  old  man,  if  he  has  no  fource  of 
mental  exertion  or  employment,  often  fet- 
tles into  the  gloom  of  melancholy  and 
peevifnnefs,  or  petrifies  his  feelings  by  habi-^ 
tual  intoxication.  From  an  old  man  whofe 
gratifications  were  folely  derived  from  thofe 
fenfual  appetites  which  time  has  blunted,  or 
from  thofe  trivial  amufements  of  which  youth 
only  can  fhare,  age  has  cut  off  almoft  every 
fource  of  enjoyment.  But  to  him  who  has 
ftored  his  mind  with  the  information,  and 
can  ftill  employ  it  in  the  amufement  of  let- 
ters, this  blank  of  life  is  admirably  filled  up. 
He  afts,  he  thinks,  and  he  feels  with  that 
literary  world  whofe  fociety  he  can  at  all 
times  enjoy.  There  is  perhaps  no  ftate 
more  capable  of  comfort  to  ourfelves,  or 
more  attraftive  of  veneration  from  others, 
than  that  which  fuch  an  old  age  affords ;  it 
is  then  the  twilight  of  the  pafllons,  when 
they  are  mitigated  but  not  extinguifhed, 
and  fpread  their  gentle  influence  over  the 
evening  of  our  days,  in  alliance  with  rea- 
fon,  and  in  amity  with  virtue. 

Nor  perhaps,  if  fairly  eftimated,  are  the 
little  polifti  and  complacencies  of  focial  life 
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Jefs  increafed  by  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
than  the  enjoyment  of  folitary  or  retired 
leifure.  To  the  politenefs  of  form  and  the 
cafe  of  manner,  bufmefs  is  naturally  un- 
favourable, becaufe  biifinefs  looks  to  the 
ufe,  not  the  decoration  of  things.  But  the 
man  of  bufinefs  who  has  cultivated  letters, 
will  commonly  have  foftened  his  feelings,  if 
he  has  not  fmoothed  his  manner  or  polifiied 
his  addrefs.  He  may  be  aukward,  but  will 
feldom  be  rude  ;  may  trefpafs  in  the  igno- 
rance of  ceremonial,  but  will  not  offend 
againft  the  fubftantial  rules  of  civility.  In 
converfation,  the  pedantry  of  profeifion  un- 
avoidably infmuates  itfelf  among  men  of 
every  calling.  The  lawyer,  the  merchant, 
and  the  foldier,  (this  laft  perhaps,  from 
obvious  enough  caufes,  the  moft  of  the 
three),  naturally  Hide  into  the  accuftomed 
train  of  thinking,  and  the  accuftomed  ilyle 
of  converfation.  The  pedantry  of  the  man 
of  learning  is  generally  the  moft  tolerable 
and  the  leaft  tirefome  of  any  ;  and  he  who 
has  mixed  a  certain  portion  of  learning  with 
his  ordinary  profeflion,  has  generally  cor- 
reded,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  ab- 
ftraftion  of  the  one  and  the  coarfenefs  of  the 
other. 

In  the  more  important  relations  of  fociety, 
in  the  clofer  intercourfe  of  friend,  of  huf- 
band,  and  of  father,  that  fuperior  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  feeling  which  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  beftows,  heighten  af- 
feftion  into  fentiment,  and  mingle  with  fuch 
connexions  a  dignity  and  tendernefs  which 
give  its  deareft  value  to  our  exiftence.  In 
fortunate  circumftances  thofe  feelings  en- 
hance profperity;  but  in  the  decline  of  for- 
tune, as  in  the  decline  of  life,  their  in- 
fluence and  importance  are  chiefly  felt. 
They  fmooth  the  harfhnefs  of  adverfity,  and 
on  the  brow  of  misfortune  print  that  lan- 
guid fmile,  which  their  votaries  would 
often  not  exchange  for  the  broadeft  mirth 
of  thofe  unfeelingly  profperoi^s  men,  who 
poffefs  good  fortune,  but  have  not  a  heart 
for  happinefs.  Lounger. 

\  235.  Dr.  Johnson's  Preface  to  his 
Edition  o/'Shakespeare. 
That  praifes  are  without  reafon  lavifiied 
on  the  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only 
to  excellence  are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a 
complaint  likely  to  be  always  continued  by 
thofe,  who,  being  able  to  add  nothing  to 
truth,  hope  for  eminence  from  the  herefies 
of  paradox  ;  or  thofe,  who,  being  forced 
by  difappointment  upon  confolatory  expedi- 
ents, are  willing  to  hope  from  pofterity 
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what  the  prefent  age  refufes,  and  flatter 
themfelves  that  the  regard,  which  is  yet 
denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  laft  beftowed  by 
time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that 
attrafts  the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubt- 
edly votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from 
reafon,  but  from  prejudice.  Some  feem  to 
admire  indifcriminately  whatever  has  been 
long  preferved,  without  confidering  that 
time  has  fometimes  co-operated  with  chance ; 
all  perhaps  are  more  willing  to  honour  paft 
than  prefent  excellence  ;  and  the  mind  con- 
templates genius  through  the  fhade  of  age, 
as  the  eye  furveys  the  fun  through  artificial 
opacity.  The  great  contention  of  criticifm 
is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  moderns,  and  the 
beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author 
is  yet  living,  v/e  eftimate  his  powers  by  hij 
worft  performance ;  and  when  he  is  dead, 
we  rate  them  by  his  beft. 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excel- 
lence is  not  abfolute  and  definite,  but  gradual 
and  comparative ;  to  works  not  raifed  upon 
principles  demonftrative  and  fcientific,  but 
appealing  wholly  to  obfervation  and  ex- 
perience, no  other  teft  can  be  applied  than 
length  of  duration  and  continuance  of  efteera. 
What  mankind  have  long  polfeffed  they  have 
often  examined  and  compared  ;  and  if  they 
perfift  to  value  the  poffeflion,  it  is  becaufe 
frequent  comparifons  have  confirmed  opinion 
in  its  favour.  As  among  the  works  of 
nature  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river  deep, 
or  a  mountain  high,  without  the  knowledge 
of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers ;  lo, 
in  the  produftions  of  genius,  nothing  can 
be  ft)'led  excellent  till  it  has  been  compared 
with  other  works  of  the  fame  kind.  De- 
monftration  immediately  difplays  its  power, 
and  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the 
flux  of  years ;  but  works  tentative  and  ex- 
perimental muft  be  eitimated  by  their  pro- 
portion to  the  general  and  colleftive  ability 
of  man,  as  it  is  difcovered  in  a  long  fiiccef- 
fion  of  endeavours.  Of  the  firft  building 
that  was  mi  fed,  it  might  be  with  certainty 
determined,  that  it  was  round  or  fquare; 
but  whether  it  was  fpacious  or  lofty  mull 
have  been  referred  to  time.  The  Pythago- 
rean fcale  of  numbers  was  at  once  difcovered 
to  be  perfed: :  but  the  poems  of  Homer  wc 
yet  know  not  to  tranfcend  the  common 
limits  of  human  intelligence,  but  by  remark- 
ing, that  nation  after  nation,  and  century 
after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  tranfpofe  his  incidents,  new  name 
his  charaders,  and  paraphrafe  his  fenti- 
meats. 
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The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.     His 

long  fubfifted.arifcs/therefore,  not  from  any  charafters  are  not  modified  by  the  cuftoms 

credulous  confidence  in  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  particular  places,  unpradifed  by  the  reft 

of  paft  aees  or  gloomy  perfuafion  of  the  de-  of  the  world ;  by  the  peculiarities  of  ftudies 

generacy  of  mankind,    but   is  the  confe-  or  profeflions,  which  can  operate  but  upon 

cuence  of  acknowledged  and  indubitable  fmall  numbers ;  or  by  the  accidents  of  tran- 

pofitions,  that  what  has  been  longeft  known  fient  fafhions  or  temporary  opinions :  they 

has  been  moft  confidered,  and  what  is  moft  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common  huma- 

confidered  is  beft  underftood.  mty,  fuch  as  the  world  will  always  fupply. 

The  poet,  of  whofe  works  I  have  under-  and  obfervation  will  always  find.     His  per- 

taken  the  revifion,  may  now  begin  to  affume  fons  aft  and  fpeak  by  the  influence  of  thofe 

the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  general  paffions  and  principles  by  which  all 

privilege  of  eftablifhed  fame  and  prefcriptivc  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of 

veneration.    He  has  long  out-lived  his  cen-  life  is  continued  in  motion.     In  the  writings 

tury,  the  term  commonly  fixed  as  the  teft  of  other  poets  a  charafter  is  too  often  an  in- 

of  literary  merit.     Whatever  advantages  he  dividual;  in  thofe  of  Shakefpeare  it  is  com- 


jnight  once  derive  from  perfonal  allufion, 
local  cuftoms,  or  temporary  opinions,  have 
for  many  years  been  loft ;  and  every  topic 
of  merriment,  or  motive  of  forrow,  which 
the  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded  him, 


monly  a  fpecies. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of  defign 
that  fo  much  inftruftion  is  derived.  It  is 
this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakefpeare 
with  praftical  axioms  ai^d  domeftic  wifdom. 


now  only  obfcure  the  fcenes  which  they  once  It  was  faid  of  Euripides,  that  every  verfe 

illuminated.  The  effeds  of  favour  and  com-  was   a   precept;    and   it   may  be   faid   of 

petition  are  at  an  end;  the  tradition  of  his  Shakefpeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be 

friendlhips  and  his  enmities  has  perifhed;  his  coUefted  a  fyftem  of  civil  and  ^economical 

works  fupport  no  opinion  with  arguments,  prudence.     Yet  his  real  power  is  net  (hewn 

nor  fupply  any  faftion  with  inveftives;  they  m  the  fplendor  of  particular  paffages,  but 

can  neither  indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  ma-  by  the  progrefs  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor 


lignity;  but  are  read  without  any  other  rea- 
fon  than  the  defire  of  pleafure,  and  are 
therefore  praifed  only  as  pleafure  is  obtain- 
ed :  yet,  thus  unafliiled  by  intereft  or  paf- 


of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recom- 
mend him  by  feleft  quotations,  will  fucceed 
like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he 
offered  his  houfe  to  fale,  carried  a  brick  in 


fions,  they  have  paft  through  variations  of  his  pocket  as  a  fpecimen. 


tafte  and  change  of  manners,  and,  as  they 
devolved  from  one  generation  to  another, 
have  received  new  honours  at  every  tranf- 
mifiion. 

But  becaufe  human  judgment,   though 


It  will  not  eafily  be  imagined  how  much 
Shakefpeare  excels  in  accommodating  his 
fentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing 
him  with  other  authors.  It  was  obferved  of 
the  ancient  fchools  of  declamation,  that  the 


it  be  gradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 

becomes  infallible ;  and  approbation,  though  more  was  the  ftudent  difqualified  for  the 

long  continued,  may  yet  be  only  the  ap-  wojld,    becaufe   he    found    nothing   there 

probation  of  prejudice  or  faftiion ;  it  is  pro-  which   he  ftiould  ever  meet  in  any  other 

per  to  inquire,  by  what  peculiarities  of  ex-  place.     The  fame  remark  may  be  applied  to 

cellence  Shakefpeare  has  gained  and  kept  the  every  ftage  but_  that  of  Shakefpeare.     The 

favour  of  his  countrymen.  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direc- 

Nothing  can   pleafe   many,    and  pleafe  tion,  is  peopled  by  fuch  charaders  as  were 

long,    but  juft   reprefentations  of  general  never  feen,  converfing  in  a  language  which 

nature.     Particular  manners  can  be  known  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will 

to  few,  and  therefore  few  only  can  judge  never  arife  in  the  commerce  of  mankind, 

how  nearly  they  are  copied.     The  irregular  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often  fo 

combinations  of  fanciful  invention  may  de-  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which 

light  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of  which  the  produces  it,  and  is  purfued  with  fo  much 

common  fatiety  of  life  fends  us  all  in  queft ;  eafe  and  fimplicity,  that  it  feems  fcarcely  to 

but  the  pleafures  of  fudden  wonder  are  foon  claim  the  merit  of  fidlion,  but  to  have  been 

exhaufted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repofe'on  gleaned  b^  diligent  feleftion  out  of  common 

the  ftabilJty  of  truth.  converfation  and  common  occurrences. 

Shakefpeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  leaft  Upon   every  other    ftage   the    univerfal 

above  all  modern  writers,  the  poet  of  na-  agent  is  love,  by  whofe  power  all  good  and 


ture ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a 


evil  is  diftributed,  and  every  adion  quick- 
ened 
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ened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a 
lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable ;  to  entangle 
thera  in  contradidlory  obligations,  perplex 
them  vv'ith  oppofitions  of  intereft,  and  har- 
rafs  them  with  violence  of  defires  incon- 
filtent  with  each  other ;  to  make  them  meet 
in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their 
mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrage- 
ous forrow;  to  diftrefs  them  as  nothing 
human  ever  was  diftreffed ;  to  deliver  them 
as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered;  is 
the  bufmefs  of  a  modern  dramatift.  For 
this,  probability  is  violated,  life  is  mifre- 
prefented,  and  language  is  depraved.  But 
love  is  only  one  of  many  paflions ;  and  as  it 
has  no  greater  influence  upon  the  fura  of 
life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of 
a  poel,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  liv- 
ing world,  and  exhibited  only  what  he  faw 
before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  paf- 
fion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a 
caufe  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

Characters,  thus  ample  and  general,  were 
not  eafily  difcriminated  and  preferved  ;  yet 
perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept  his  perfonages 
more  diftinft  from  each  other.  I  will  not 
fay  with  Pope,  that  every  fpeech  may  be 
aifigned  to  the  proper  fpeaker,  becaufs  many 
fpeeches  there  are  which  have  nothing  cha- 
raderiilical ;  but,  perhaps,  though  fome 
may  be  equally  adapted  to  every  perfon,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  any  that  can  be  pro- 
perly transferred  from  the  prefent  polIelTor 
to  another  claimant.  The  choice  is  right, 
when  there  is  reafon  for  choice. 

Other  dramatifts  can  only  gain  attention 
by  hyperbolical  or  aggravated  charaders, 
by  fabulous  and  unexampled  excellence  or 
depravity,  as  the  writers  of  barbarous  ro- 
mances invigorated  the  reader  by  a  giant 
and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that  fhould,  form  his 
expedations  of  human  affairs  from  the  play, 
or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived. 
Shakefpeare  has  no  heroes ;  his  fcenes  are 
occupied  only  by  men,  who  ad  and  fpeak 

as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  (hould  himfelf  deration.  Let  the  fad  be  firft  flated 
have  fpoken  or  aded  on  the  fame  occafion  :  then  examined, 
even  where  the  agency  is  fapernatural,  the 
dialogue  is  level  with  life.  Other  writers 
difguife  the  moft  natural  pafTions  and  mofl 
frequent  incidents ;  fo  that  he  who  con- 
templates them  in  the  book  will  not  know 
them  in  the  world :  Shakefpeare  approxi- 
mates the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the  won- 
derful ;  the  event  which  he  reprefents  will 
not  happen ;  but,  if  it  were  poilible,  its 
efFeds  would  probably  be  fuch  as  he  has 
afTigned ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  has 
not  only  fhewn  human  nature  as  it  ads  in 
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real  exigencies,  but  as  it  would  be  found  in 
trials,  to  which  it  cannot  be  expofed 

This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakefpeare, 
that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life  ;  that  he 
who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  follow- 
ing the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raife 
up  before  him,  may  here  be  cured  of  his 
delirious  ecftacies,  by  reading  human  fenti- 
ments  m  human  language,  by  fcenes  from 
which  a  hermit  may  eftimate  the  tranfadions 
oi  the  world,  and  a  confefTor  prcdid  the 
progrefs  of  the  paflions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  ex- 
pofed him  to  the  cenfure  of  critics,  who 
form  their  judgments  upon  narrower  priu- 
ciples.  Dennis  and  Rymer  think  his  Ro- 
mans not  fufficiently  Roman ;  and  Voltaire 
cenfures  his  kings  as  not  completely  royal. 
Dennis  is  offended,  that  Menenius,  a  fena- 
tor  of  Rome,  fhould  play  the  buffoon ;  and 
Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decencv  violated 
when  the  Danifh  ufurper  is  repre'fented  as  a 
drunkard.  But  Shakefpeare  always  makes 
nature  predominate  over  accident;  and  if 
he  prefcrves  the  effential  charader,  is  not 
very  careful  of  dift indions  fuperinduced  and 
adventitious.  His  ftory  requires  Romans 
or  Kings,  but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He 
knew  that  Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had 
men  of  all  difpofitions ;  and  wanting  a  buf- 
foon, he  went  into  the  fenate-houfe  for  that 
which  the  fenate-houfe  would  certainly  hdve 
afforded  him.  He  was  inclined  to  Ihew  an 
ufurper  and  a  murderer  not  only  odious, 
but  defpicable ;  he  therefore  added  drunken- 
nefs  to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  that 
kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that 
wine  exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings. 
Thefe  are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds ;  a 
poet  overlooks  the  cafual  dilHndion  of 
country  and  condition,  as  a  painter,  fatisfied 
with  the  figure,  negleds  the  drapery. 

The  cenfure  which  he  has  incurred  by 
mixing  comic  and  tragic  fcenes,  as  it  ex- 
tends to  all  his  works,  deferves  more  confi- 

and 


Shakefpeare's  plays  are  not,  in  the  ri- 
gorous and  critical  fenfe,  either  tragedies 
or  comedies,  but  cpmpolitions  of  a  diftinft 
kind  ;  exhibiting  the  real  ftate  of  fublunary 
nature,  which  partakes  of  good  and  evil, 
joy  and  forrow,  mingled  with  endlefs  va! 
riety  of  proportion,  and  innumerable  modes 
of  combmation ;  and  exprefTmg  the  courfe 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  lofs  of  one  is 
the  gam  of  another  ;  in  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  reveller  is  haffing  to  his  wine,  and 
the  mourner  burying  his  friend  j  in  which 

the 
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the  malignity  of  one  is  fometimes  defeated 
by  the  frolic  of  another ;  and  many  mif- 
chiefs  and  niany  benefits  are  done  and  hin- 
dered without  defign. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purpofes 
and  cafuakies,  the  ancient  poets,  according 
to  the  laws  which  cuflom  had  prefcribed, 
feletted  fome  the  crimes  of  men,  and  fome 
their  abfurdities  ;  fome  the  momentous  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  life,  and  fom6  the  lighter  oc- 
currences ;  fome  the  terrors  of  diitrefs,  and 
fome  the  gaieties  of  profperity.  Thus  rofe 
the  two  modes  of  imitation,  known  by  the 
names  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  compofitions 
intended  to  promote  different  ends  by  con- 
trarj'^  means,  and  confidercd  as  fo  little  al- 
lied, that  I  do  not  recoiled,  among  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  a  finglc  writer  who  at- 
tempted both. 

Shakefpeare  has  united  the  powers  of  ex- 
citing laughter  and  forrow,  not  only  in  one 
mind,  but  m  one  compofition.  Almoft  all 
his  plays  are  divided  between  ferious  and 
ludicrous  charafters ;  and  in  the  fucceffive 
evolutions  of  the  defign,  fometimes  produce 
ferioufnefs  and  forrow,  and  fometimes  levity 
and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  praftice  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  criticifm  will  be  readily  allov  ed  ; 
but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from 
criticifm  to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is 
to  inftruft  ;  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  inftruft 
by  pleafing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may 
convey  all  the  inftruftion  of  tragedy  or 
comedy  cannot  be  denied,  becaufe  it  in- 
cludes both  in  its  alterations  of  exhibition, 
and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the 
appearance  of  life,  by  flaewing  how  great 
machinations  and  flender  defigns  may  pro- 
mote or  obviate  one  another,  and  the  high 
and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general  fyftem 
by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

It  is  objefted,  that  by  this  change  of 
fcenes  the  paflions  are  interrupted  in  their 
progreffion,  and  that  the  principal  event, 
being  not  advanced  by  a  due  gradation  of 
preparatory  incidents,  wants  at  laft  the 
power  to  move,  which  conftitutes  the  per- 
tedion  of  dramatic  poetry.  This  reafoning 
is  fo  fpecious,  that  it  is  received  as  true 
even  by  thofe  who  in  daily  experience  feel  it 
to  be  falfe.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
fcenes  feldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended 
viciffitudes  of  paffion.  Fidlion  cannot  move 
fo  much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be 
eafily  transferred ;  and  though  it  mult  be 
allowed  that  pleafing  me^ancholy  be  fome- 
times interrupted  by  unw.:;icome  Isvity,  yet 
let  it  be  confidered  likewife,  that  melan- 


choly is   often  not  pleafing,  and  that  the 
difturbance  of  one  man  may  bfc  the  relief  of 
another ;  that  different  auditors  have  difie-  ' 
rent  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  pleafure  confifts  in  variety. 

I'he  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided 
our  author's  works  into  comedies,  hiftories, 
and  tragedies,  feem  not  to  have  diftinguilhed 
the  three  kinds  by  any  very  exaft  or  definite 
ideas. 

An  adlion  which  ended  happily  to  the 
principal  perfons,  however  ferious  or  dif- 
trefsful  through  its  intermediate  incidents, 
in  their  opinion  conftituted  a  comedy.  Thia 
idea  of  a  comedy  continued  long  amongft 
us;  and  plays  were  written,  which,  by 
changing  the  cataftrophe,  were  tragedies 
to-day,  and  comedies  to-morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  thofe  times  a  poem 
of  more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than 
comedy  ;  it  required  only  a  calamitous  con - 
clufion,  with  which  the  common  criticifm 
of  that  age  was  fatisfied,  whatever  lighter 
pleafure  it  afforded  in  its  progrefs. 

Hiftory  was  a  feries  of  aftions,  with  no 
other  than  chronological  fucceffion,  inde- 
pendent on  each  other,  and  without  any 
tendeiicy  to  introduce  or  regulate  the  con- 
clufion.  It  is  not  always  very  nicely  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  tragedy.  There  is  not 
much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  adlion  in 
the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  than 
in  the  hiftory  of  Richard  the  Second.  But 
a  hiftory  might  be  continued  through  many 
plays ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had  no  limits. 

Through  all  thefe  denominations  of  the 
drama,  Shakefpeare's  mode  of  compofition 
is  the  fame;  an  interchange  of  ferioufnefs 
and  merriment,  by  which  the  mind  is  foft- 
ened  at  one  time,  and  exhilarated  at  another. 
But  whatever  be  his  purpofe,  whether  to 
gladden  or  deprefs,  or  to  condud  the  itory, 
without  vehemence  or  emotion,  through 
trads  of  eafy  and  familiar  dialogue,  he  ne- 
ver falls  to  attain  his  purpofe  ;  as  he  com- 
mands us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  fit  filent 
with  quiet  expectation,  in  tranquillity  with- 
out indifference. 

When  Shake  rpeare's  plan  is  underftood, 
moil  of  the  criticifms  of  Rymer  and  Vol- 
taire vanifh  away.  The  play  of  Hamlet  is 
opened,  without  impropriety,  by  two  cen- 
tinels  :  lago  bellows  at  Brabantio's  window, 
without  injury  to  the  fcheme  of  the  play, 
though  in  terms  which  a  modem  audience 
would  not  fafdy  endure  ;  the  character  of 
Polonius  is  feafonable  and  ufeful ;  and  the 
Giav  e-dj^gers  therafelves  may  be  heard  with 
applaufe. 

Shake- 
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Shakefpeai-e  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry 
ivith  the  world  open  before  him ;  the  rules 
of  the  ancients  were  yet  known  to  few ;  the 
public  judgment  was  unformed  ;  he  had  no 
example  of  fuch  fame  as  might  force  him 
upon  imitation,  nor  critics  of  fuch  autho- 
rity as  might  reftrain  his  extravagance  ;  he 
therefore  indulged  his  natural  difpofition ; 
and  his  difpofition,  as  Rymer  has  remarked, 
led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he  often 
writes,  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and 
ftudy,  what  is  written  at  laft  with  little 
felicity ;  but  in  his  comic  fcenes,  he  feems 
to  produce,  without  labour,  what  no  labour 
can  improve.  In  tragedy  he  is  always 
ftruggling  after  fome  occafion  to  be  comic ; 
but  in  comedy  he  feems  to  repofe,  or  to 
luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking  con- 
genial to  his  nature.  In  his  tragic  fcenes 
there  is  always  fomething  wanting ;  but  his 
comedy  often  furpaffes  expeftation  or  de- 
fire.  His  comedy  pleafes  by  the  thoughts 
and  the  language,  and  his  tragedy,  for  the 
greater  parr,  by  incident  and  aftion.  His 
tragedy  feems  to  be  Ikill,  his  comedy  to  be 
inftindt. 

The  force  of  his  comic  fcenes  has  fuf- 
fered  little  diminution,  from  the  changes 
made  by  a  century  and  a,  half,  in  manners 
or  in  words.  As  his  perfonages  aft  upon 
{Principles  arifing  from  genuine  paiTion,  very 
little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their 
pleafures  and  vexations  are  communicable 
to  all  times  and  to  all  places ;  they  are  na- 
tural, and  therefore  durable;  the  adventi- 
tious peculiarities  of  perfonable  habits  are 
only  fuperficial  dyes,  bright  and  pleafmg 
for  a  little  while,  yet  foon  fading  to  a  dim 
tind,  without  any  remains  of  former  luftre ; 
but  the  difcriminations  of  true  paffion  are 
the  colours  of  nature  :  they  pervade  the 
whole  mafs,  and  can  only  perifh  with  the 
body  that  exhibits  them.  The  accidental 
compofitions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are 
diffolved  by  the  chance  which  combined 
them ;  but  the  uniform  fimplicity  of  pri- 
mitive qualities  neither  admits  increafe,  nor 
fuffers  decay.  The  fand  heaped  by  one 
flood  is  fcattered  by  another,  but  the  rock 
always  continues  in  its  place.  The  ftream 
of  time,  which  is  continually  wafhing  the 
diflbluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  pafies 
without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shake- 
fpeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in 
every  nation,  a  ftyle  which  never  becomes 
obfolete,  a  certain  mode  of  phrafeology  fo 
confonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and 
principles  of  its  refpedive  knguage,  as  to 


remain  fettled  and  unaltered  ;  this  ftyle  fs 
probably  to  be  fought  in  tke  common  inter- 
courfe  of  life,  among  thofe  who  fpeak  only 
to  be  underftood,  without  ambition  of  ele- 
gance. The  polite  are  always  catching  mo- 
difh  innovations,  and  the  learned  depart 
from  eftablifhed  forms  of  fpeech,  in  hopes 
of  finding  or  making  better  ;  thofe  who  wifli 
for  diflincTiion,  forfake  the  vulgar,  when  the 
vulgar  is  right ;  but  there  is  a  converfation 
above  groflhefs,  and  below  refinement, 
where  propriety  refides,  and  where  this 
poet  feems  to  have  gathered  his  comic  dia- 
logue. He  is  therefore  bore  agreeable  to 
the  ears  of  the  prefent  age  than  any  other 
author  equally  remote,  and  among  his  other 
excellencies  deferves  to  be  ftudied  as  one  of 
the  original  mailers  of  our  language. 

Thefe  cbfervations  are  to  be  confidered 
not  as  unexceptionably  conftant,  but  as  con- 
taining general  and  predominant  truth. 
Shakefpeare's  familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed 
to  be  fmooth  and  clear,  yet  not  wholly 
without  ruggednefs  or  difficulty  ;  as  a  coun- 
try may  be  eminently  fruitful,  though  it 
has  fpots  unfit  for  cultivation  :  his  charaders 
are  praifed  as  natural,  though  their  fenti- 
ments  are  fometimes  forced,  and  their  ac- 
tions improbable;  as  the  earth  upon  the 
whole  is  fpherical,  though  its  furface  is 
varied  with  protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakefpeare  with  his  excellencies  has  like- 
wife  faults,  and  faults  fufficient  to  obfcure 
and  overwhelm  any  other  merit.  I  fhall 
ihew  them  in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
appear  to  me,  without  envious  malignity  or 
fuperftitious  veneration.  No  queflion  can 
be  more  innocently  difculTed  than  a  dead 
poet's  pretenfions  to  renown ;  and  little  re- 
gard is  due  to  that  bigotry  which  fets  can- 
dor higher  than  truth. 

His  firft  defeat  is  that  to  which  may  be 
imputed  molt  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in 
men.  He  facrifices  virtue  to  convenience, 
and  is  fo  much  more  careful  to  pleafe  than 
to  inflruft,  that  he  feems  to  write  without 
any  moral  purpofe.  From  his  writings, 
indeed,  a  fyftem  of  fecial  duty  may  be  fe- 
lefted,  for  he  that  thinks  reafonably  mult  ■ 
think  morally ;  but  his  precepts  and  axioms 
drop  cafuaily  from  him  ;  he  makes  no  juft 
diflribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always 
careful  to  fhew  in  the  virtuous  a  difappro- 
bation  of  the  wicked ;  he  carries  his  per- 
fons  indifterently  through  right  and  wrong, 
and  at  the  clofe  difmiifes  them  without  fur- 
ther care,  and  leaves  their  examples  to  ope- 
rate by  chance.  This  fault  the  barbarity 
of  his  age  cannot  extenuate  ^  for  it  is  always 
Ff  awri- 
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a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  world  better, 
and  juftice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time 
or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  fo  loofely  formed, 
that  a  very  flight  confideration  may  im- 
prove them,  and  fo  carelefsly  purfued,  that 
he  feems  not  always  fully  to  comprehend 
■  his  own  defign.  He  omits  opportunities  of 
inftrufting  or  delighting,  which  the  train  of 
his  ftory  feems  to  force  upon  him,  and  ap- 
parently rejefts  thofe  exhibitions  which 
would  be  more  affeding,  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  which  are  more  eafy. 

It  m.ay  be  obferved,  that  in  many  of  his 
plays  the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglefted. 
When  he  found  himfelf  near  the  end  of  his 
work,  and  in  view  of  his  reward,  he  Ihort- 
ened  the  labour  to  fnatch  the  profit.  He 
therefore  remits  his  efforts  where  he  fhould 
moft  vigoroufly  exert  them,  and  his  cataf- 
trophe  is  improbably  produced  or  im.per- 
feftly  reprefented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  diftinftion  of  time 
or  place,  but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation, 
without  fcruple,  the  cuftoms,  inftitutions, 
and  opinions  of  another,  at  the  expence  not 
only  of  likelihood,  but  of  pofTibility.  Thefe 
faults  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with  more 
zeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer  to  his  ima- 
gined interpolators.  We  need  not  w^onder 
to  find  Hedtor  quoting  Ariflotle,  when  we 
fee  the  loves  of  Thefeus  and  Hippolyta 
combined  with  the  Gothic  mythology  of 
fairies.  Shakefpeare,  indeed,  was  not  the 
only  violator  of  chronology;  for,  in  the 
fame  age,  Sidney,  who  wanted  not  the  ad- 
vantages of  learning,  has,  in  his  Arcadia, 
confounded  the  partoral  with  the  feudal 
times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet,  and 
fecurity,  with  thofe  of  turbulence,  violence, 
and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  fcenes  he  is  feldom  very 
fuccefsful,  when  he  engages  his  charafters 
in  reciprocations  of  fmartnefs  and  contefls 
of  farcafm  ;  their  jefts  are  commOnlv  grofs, 
and  their  pleafantry  licentious ;  neither  his 
gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much  deli- 
cacy, nor  are  fufhciently  diftinguiflied  from 
his  clowns  by  any  appearance  of  refined 
manners.  Whether  he  reprefented  the  real 
converfation  of  his  time  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine; the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  com- 
'monly  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  time  of  ftate- 
'linefs,  formality,  and  referve ;  yet,  perhaps 
the  relaxations  of  that  feverity  were  not 
"very  elegant.  There  muft,  however,  have 
been  always  fome  modes  of  gaiety  prefer- 
able to  others,  and  a  writer  ought  to  choofe 
the  beft. 

In  tragedy,  his  performance  feems  con- 
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ftantly  to  be  worfe,  as  his  labour  is  more. 
The  effufions  of  pafTion,  which  exigence ! 
forces  out,  are  for  the  moft  part  ftrikingj 
and  energetic ;  but  whenever  he  folicits  his 
invention  or  ftrains  his  faculties,  the  ofFspringj 
of  his  throes  is  tumour,  meannefs,  tediouf. 
nefs,  and  obfcurity. 

In  narration,  he  afFefts  a  difproportionate 
pomp  of  diftion,  and  a  wearifome  train  ofj 
circumlocution,  and  tells  the  incident  im-j 
perfedly  in  many  words,  which  might  havfi; 
been  more  plainly  delivered  in  few.  Nar- 
ration in  dramatic  poetry  is  naturally  te- 
dious, as  it  is  unanimated  and  inaftive,  andj 
obflruiffs  the  progrefs  of  the  adion;  it  fhoulHi 
therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enli\'ened  by^ 
frequent  interruption.  Shakefpeare  found 
it  an  incumbrance,  and  inftead  of  lightenitng, 
it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend 
it  by  dignity  and  fplendor. 

His  declamations,  or  fet  fpeeches,  are 
commonly  cold  and  weak,  for  his  power 
was  the  power  of  nature ;  when  he  endea- 
voured, like  other  tragic  writers,  to  catch 
opportunities  of  amplification,  and,  inftead 
of  inquiring  what  the  occafion  demanded, 
to  fhew  how  much  his  ftores  of  knowledge 
could  fupply,  he  feldom  efcapes  without  the 
pity  or  refentment  of  his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  thep 
entangled  with  an  unwieldy  fentiment,  which 
he  cannot  well  exprefs,  and  will  not  rejeft  ; 
he  ftruggles  with  it  a  while,  and,  if  it  con- 
tinues llubborn,  comprizes  it  in  words  fuch 
as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be  difentangled 
and  evolved  by  thofe  who  have  more  leifure 
to  beftow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  in- 
tricate the  thought  is  fubtile,  or  the  image 
always  great  where  the  line  is  bulky ;  the 
quality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often 
negleded,  and  trivial  fentiments  and  vul- 
gar ideas  difappoint  the  attention,  to  which 
they  are  recommended  by  fonorous  epithets 
and  fwelling  figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have 
moft  reafon  to  complain  when  he  approaches 
neareft  to  his  higheft  excellence,  and  feems 
fully  refolved  to  fink  them  in  dejedion,  and 
mollify  them  with  tender  emotions  by  ths 
fall  of  greatnefs,  the  danger  of  innocence^ 
or  the  croifes  of  love.  What  he  does  beft, 
he  foon  ceaies  to  do.  He  is  not  long  foft 
and  pathetic  without  fome  idle  conceit,  or 
contemptible  equivocation.  He  no  fooner 
begins  to  move,  than  he  counterafls  himfelf; 
and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rifing  ia 
the  mind,  are  checked  and  b'afted  by  fud- 
den  frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakefpeare,  what  lumt- 
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jiour,  vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  fol- 
lows it  at  all  adventures ;  it  isfure  to  lead 
!him  out  of  his  way,  and  fure  to  engulf  him 
in  the  mire.  It  has  feme  malignant  power 
over  his  mind,  and  its  fafcinations  are  irre- 
fiftible.  Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  pro- 
fundity of  his  difquifition,  whether  he  be 
enlarging  knowledge,  or  exalting  afFcftion, 
whether  he  be  amufing  attention  with  inci- 
dents, or  enchaining  it  in  fufpenfe,  let  but 
a  quibble  fpring  up  before  him,  and  he 
,  leaves  his  work  unfinifhed.  A  quibble  is 
;the  golden  apple  for  which  he  will  always 
turn  aftde  from  his  career,  or  ftoop  from 
;  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor  and  barren 
i  as  it  is,  gave  him  fuch  delight,  that  he  was 
'  content  to  purchafe  it,  by  the  facrifice  ©f 
I  reafon,  propriety,  and  truth.  A  quibble 
was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he 
loft  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lofe  it. 

It  will  be  thought  ftrange,  that,  in  enu- 
I  nierating  the  defefts  of  this  writer,  I  have 
!  not  yet  mentioned  his  negleft  of  the  unities  ; 
his  violation  of  thofe  laws  which  have  been 
;  inftituted  and  eftablrfhed  by  the  joint  autho- 
'  rity  of  poets  and  critics. 
;  For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of 
j  writing,  I  refign  him  to  critical  jqftice, 
]  without  making  any  other  demand  in  his 
:  favour,  than  that  which  muft  be  indulged 
I  to  all  human  excellence  ;  that  his  virtues  be 
!  rated  with  his  failings  :  but,  from  the  cen- 
!  fure  which  this  irregularity  may  bring  upon 
i  him,  I  fhall,  with  due  reverence  to  that 
i  learning  which  I  muft  oppofe,  adventure  to 
try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

His  hiftories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor 
I  comedies,  are  not  fubjeft  to  any  of  their 
!  laws  ;  nothing  more  is  necelTary  to  all  the 
j  praife   which  they    expeft,    than   that   the 
changes  of  aftion  be  i'o  prepared  as  to  be 
I  underdood,   that  the  incidents   be  various 
i  and  affefting,  and  the  characters  confiftent, 
:  natLjral,  and  diftincl:.     No  other  unity  is 
j  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to  be  fought. 
I      In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough 
I  preferved  the  unity  of  aftion.     He  has  not, 
i  indeed,  an  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and 
I  regularly  unravelled ;    he  does  not  endea- 
I  vour  to  hide  his  defign  only  to  difcover  it; 
[  for  this  is  feldom  the  order  of  real  events, 
j  and  Shakefpeare  is  the  poet  of  nature  :  but 
his  plan  has  commonly  what  Ariftotle  re- 
quires, a  beginning,  :.  middle,  and  an  end  ; 
one  event  is  concatenated  with  another,  and 
the  conclufion  follows  by  eafy  confequence. 
There  are  perhaps  fome  incidents  that  might 
be  fpared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much 
talk  that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  ftage ; 
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but  the  general  fyftem  makes  gradual  ad- 
vances, and  the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end 
ot  expeftation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has 
fhewn  no  regard ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer 
view  of  the  principles  on  which  they  ftand 
will  diminifl^  their  value,  and  withdraw, 
from  them  the  veneration  which,  from  the 
time  of  Corneille,  they  have  very  generally 
received,  by  difcovering  that  they  have 
given  more  trouble  to  the  poet,  than  plea- 
fure  to  the  auditor. 

The  neccifity  of  obferving  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  arifes  from  the  fuppofed  ne- 
ceflity  of  making  the  drama  credible.  The 
critics  hold  it  impoffible,  that  an  adion  of 
months  or  years  can  be  pofiibly  believed  to 
pafs  in  three  hours;  or  that  the  fpcdator 
can  fuppofe  himfelf  to  fit  in  the  theatre, 
while  ambafladors  go  and  return  between 
diftant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied  and 
towns  befieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and 
returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  faw  courting 
his  miftrefs,  fhould  lament  the  untimely 
fall  of  his  fon.  The  mind  revolts  from 
evident  falfehood,  and  fiftion  lofes  its  force 
when  it  departs  from  the  refemblance  of 
reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  ne- 
cefl'arily  arifes  the  contraftion  of  place. 
The  fpeftator,  who  knows  that  he  faw  the 
firft  ail  at  Alexandria,  cannot  fuppofe  that 
he  fees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  diftance  to 
which  not  the  dragons  of  Medea  could,  in 
fo  ihort  a  time,  have  tranfported  him ;  he 
knows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not  changed 
his  place  ;  and  he  knows  that  place  cannot 
change  itfelf ;  that  what  was  a  houfe  cannot 
become  a  plain  ;  that  what  was  I'hebes  can 
never  be  Perfepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with 
which  a  critic  exults  over  the  mifery  of  an 
irregular  poet,  and  exults  commonly  with- 
out refiftance  or  reply.  It  is  time,  there- 
fore, to  tell  him,  by  the  authority  of  Shake- 
fpeare, that  he  aflumes,  as  an  unqueftion- 
able  principle,  a  pofition,  which,  while  his 
breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his  under- 
ftanding  pronounces  to  be  falfe.  It  is 
falfe,  that  any  reprefentation  is  miftakeq 
for  reality ;  that  any  dramatic  fable,  in  its 
materiality,  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a 
fingle  moment,  was  ever  credited. 

The  objeftion  ariling  from  the  impofH- 
bility  of  paftlng  the  firft  hour  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  next  at  Rome,  fuppofes,  that 
when  the  play  opens,  the  fpedator  really 
imagines  himfelf  at  Alexandria;  and  be- 
lieves that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been  a 
F  f  a  voyage 
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voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  In  the 
days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he 
that  imagines  this  may  imagine  more.  He 
that  can  take  the  ftage  at  one  time  for  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  half 
an  hour  for  the  promontory  of  Aftium. 
Delufion,  if  delufion  be  admitted,  has  no 
certain  limitation ;  if  the  fpeftator  can  be 
once  perfuaded,  that  his  old  acquaintance 
are  Alexander  and  C^efar,  that  a  room 
illuminated  with  candles  is  the  plain  of 
Pharfalia,  or  the  bank  of  Granicus,  he  is 
in  a  ftate  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of 
reafon,  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of 
empyrean  poetr}^,  may  defpife  the  circura- 
fpections  of  terreilriai  nature.  There  is  no 
reafon  why  a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecftacy, 
Ihould  count  the  clock;  or  why  an  hour 
fhould  not  b©^  century  in  that  calenture  of 
the  brain  that  can  make  the  ftage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  fpeftators  are  al- 
\yays  in  their  fenfes,  and  know,  from  the 
firft  ad  to  the  laft,  that  the  ftage  is  only  a 
ftage,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players. 
They  came  to  hear  a  certain  number  of  lines 
recited  v/ith  juft  gefture  and  elegant  modu- 
lation. The  lines  relate  to  fome  adion,  and 
an  afticn  mult  be  in  fome  place ;  but  the 
different  aftions  that  complete  a  ftory  may 
be  in  places  very  remote  from  each  other ; 
and  where  is  the  abfurdity  of  allowing  that 
fpace  to  reprefent  fuft  Athens,  and  then  Si- 
cily, which  was  always  known  to  be  neither 
Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  modern  theatre  ? 
•  By  fuppofition,  as  place  is  introduced, 
time  may  be  extended  ;  the  time  reoulred 
"by  the  fable  elapfes  for  the  moft  part  be- 
tween the  ads ;  for,  of  fo  much  of  the  ac- 
tion as  is  reprefented,  the  real  and  poetical 
duration  is  the  fame.  If,  in  the  firft  ad, 
preparations  for  war  againft  Mitbridates  are 
xeprefented  to  be  mads  in  Rome,  the  event 
of  the  war  may,  without  abfurdity,  be  re- 
prefented, in  the  cataftrophe,  as  happening 
in  Pontus ;  we  know  that  there  is  neither 
war,  nor  preparation  for  war;  we  know 
that  we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ; 
that  neither  Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are 
before  us.  The  drama  exhibits  fuccefiive 
imitations  of  fucceihve  adions ;  and  why 
may  not  the  fecond  imitation  reprefent  an 
adion  that  happened  years  after  the  firft,  if 
it  be  fo  connected  with  it,  that  nothing  but 
time  can  be  fuppofed  to  intervene  ?  Time 
is,  of  all  modes  of  exiftence,  moft  obfe- 
quious  to  the  imagination;  a  lapfe  of 
years  is  as  eafily  conceived  as  a  paifage  of 
hours.  In  contemplation  we  eafily  contrad 
the  time  of  real  adions,.  aad  thetefore  wil* 


llngly  permit  it  to  hi  contraded  when  we 
only  fee  their  imitation. 

It  will  be  alked,  how  the  drama  moves, 
if  it  is  not  credited?  It  is  credited  with  all 
credit  due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited,  when- 
ever it  m.oves,  as  a  juft  pidure  of  a  real  ori- 
ginal ;  as  reprefenting  to  the  auditor  what 
he  would  himfelf  feel,  if  he  were  to  do  or 
fuffer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be  fuffered  or 
to  be  done.  The  refledicn  that  ftrikes  the 
heart  is  not,  that  the  evils  before  us  are  real 
evils,  but  that  they  are  evils  to  which  y/e 
ourfclves  may  be  expofed.  If  there  be  any^ 
fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the  players, 
but  that  we  fancy  ourfelves  unhappy  for  21, 
moment;  but  we  rather  lament  the  poflibi- 
lity,  than  fuppofe  the  prefence  of  mifery, 
as  a  mother  weeps  over  her  babe,  when  fhe 
remembers  that  death  may  take  it  from  her. 
The  delight  of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our 
confcioulnefs  of  fittion  ;  if  we  thought  mur- 
ders and  treafons  real,  they  would  pleafe  na.' 
more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleafure,  not  I 
becaufe  they  are  miftaken  for  realities,  but 
becaufe  they  bring  realities  to  mind.  Whea 
the  imagination  is  recreated  by  a  painted 
landfcape,  the  trees  are  not  fuppofed  capable- 
to  give  us  fiiade,  or  the  fountains  coolnefs  ;  - 
but  we  confider  how  we  fliouid  be  pleafed 
with  fuch  fountains  playing  befide  us,  and 
fuch  woods  w  iving  over  us.  We  are  agi- 
tated in  reading  the  hiftory  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  for  the 
field  of  Aginconrt.  A  dramatic  exhibitioa 
is  a  book  recited  with  concomitants  that  in- 
creafe  or  dirainiih  its  cffed.  Familiar  co- 
medy is  often  more  powerful  on  the  theatre, 
than  in  tb.e  page  ;  imperial  tragedy  is  always 
lefs.  The  humour  of  Fetruchio  may  be 
heightened  by  grim.ace ;  but  what  voice  or 
what  geflure  can  hope  to  add  dignity  or' 
force  to  the  foliloquy  of  Cato  ?    • 

A  play  read  affeds  the  raind  like  a  play 
aded.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  ac- 
tion is  not  fuppofed  to  b?  real ;  and  it  fol- 
lows, that  between  the  ads  a  longer  or 
Shorter  time  may  be  allowed  to  pais,  and 
that  no  more  account  of  fpace  or  duration  is 
to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  than 
by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom 
may  pafs  in  an  hour,  the  life  of  a  hero,  or 
the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakefpeare  knew  the  unities, 
and  rejeded  them  by  defign,  or  deviated 
from  them  by  happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I 
think,  impoffible  to  decide,  and  ufelefs  to 
inquire.  We  may  rcafonably  fuppofe,  that, 
when  he  rofc  to  notice,  he  did  not  want 

the 
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the  counfels  and  admonitions  of  fcholars  and  trary  opinion,  am  ready  to  fink  down  in 

critics,  and  that  he  at  laft  deliberately  per-  reverential  filence  ;  as  ^neas  withdrew  from 

fitted  in  a  pradice,  which  he  might  have  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he  faw  Neptune 

begun  by  chance.     As  nothing  is  eflential  fhaking   the  wall,   and  Juno  heading   the 

to  the  fable  but  unity  of  aftion,  and  as  the  bcfiegers. 

unities   of  time  and  place  arife  evidently  Thofe  whom  my  arguments  cannot  per- 

froin    falfe   aflumptions,    and,  by   circum-  fuade   to   give   their    approbation    to    the 

fcribing  the  extent  of  the  drama,  leffen  its  judgment  of   Shakefpeare,    will   eafdy,    if 

variety,  I  canr,ot  think  it  much  to  be  la-  they  confider  the  condition  of  his  life,  make 

mented,  that  they  were  not  known  by  him,  fome  allowance  for  his  ignorance. 

or  not  obferved  :  nor,  if  fuch  another  poet  Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly 

could  arife,  lliould  I  very  vehemently  re-  cftimated,  muft  be  compared  with  the  ftate 

proach  him,  that  his  firft  aft  pafTed  at  Ve-  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  hij 

nice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus.     Such  viola-  own  particular  opportunities ;  and  though 

tions  of  rules,  merely  pofitive,  become  the  to  a  reader  a  book  be  not  worfe  or  better 

comprehenfive  genius   of  Shakefpeare,  and  for  the  circumftances  of  the  author,  yet  as 

fuch  cenfures  are  fuitable  to  the  minute  and  there  is  always  a  filent  reference  of  human 
ilender  criticifm  of  Voltaire : 


Non  ufque  adeo  permifcuit  Imis 
Longus  fumma  dies,  ut  non,  fi  voce  MetelH 
Serventur  leges,  malint  a  Caefare  tolli. 


works  to  human  abilities,  and  as  the  in 
quiry,  how  far  man  may  extend  his  defigns, 
or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native  force, 
is  of  far  greater  dignity  than  in  what  rank 
we  Ihall  place  any  particular  performance. 
Yet  when  I  fpeak  thus  flightly  of  drama-  curiofity  is  always  bufy  to  difcover  the  in- 
tlc  rules,  I  cannot  but  recoiled  how  much  ftruments,  as  well  as  to  furvey  the  work- 
wit  and  learning  may  be  produced  againft  manfhip,  to  know  how  much  is  to  be  af- 
me ;  before  fuch  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  cribed  to  original  powers,  and  how  much 
Hand,  not  that  I  think  the  prefent  queftion  to  cafual  and  adventitious  help.  The  pa- 
one  of  thofe  that  are  to  be  decided  by  mere  laces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean 
authority,  but  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fafpeded,  and  incommodious  habitations,  if  compared 
that  theie  perhaps  have  not  been  fo  eafily  re-  to  the  houfes  of  European  monarchs ;  yet 
ceived,  but  for  better  reafons  than  I  have  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with  allo- 
yet  been  able  to  find.  The  refult  of  my  nifhment,  who  remembered  that  they  were 
enquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous  built  without  the  ufe  of  iron? 
to  boaft  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  The  Englifh  nation,  in  the  time  of 
of  time  and  place  are  not  eflential  to  a  juft  Shakefpeare,  was  yet  ftruggling  to  emerge 
drama ;  that  though  they  may  fometimes  from  barbarity.  The  philology  of  Italy 
conduce  to  pleafure,  they  are  always  to  be  had  been  tranfplanted  hither  in  the  reign  of 
facrificed  to  the  nobler  beauties  of  variety  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  the  learned  lan- 
and  inftrudion ;   and  that  a   play  written    guages  had  been  fuccefsfuUy  cultivated  by 


with  nice  obfervation  of  critical  rules,  is  to 
be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curiofitj', 
as  the  produdl  of  fuperfluous  and  oftenta- 
tions  art,  by  which  is  fhewn,  rather  what 
is  poffible  than  what  is  neceffary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other 
excellence,  fhall  preferve  all  the  unities  un- 


Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More  ;  by  Pole,  Cheke, 
and  Gardiner ;  and  afterwards  by  Smith, 
Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Afcham.  _  Greek  was 
now  taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  fchools; 
and  thofe  who  united  elegance  with  learn- 
ing, read,  with,  great  diligence,  the  Italian 
and  Spanifli  poets.     But  literature  was  yet 


broken,  de<^rves  the  like  applaufe  vv^ith  the  confined  to  profefled  fcholars,  or  to  men 

architeifl,  who  Ihall  difplay  all  the  orders  and  women  of  high  rank.     The  public  was 

of  architedure   in  a  citadel,  without  any  grofs  and  dark  ;  and  to  be  able  to_  read  and 

dedudion  from  its  ftrcngth :  but  the  prin-  write,  was  an  accomplifhment  iiill  valued 

cipal  beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude  the  for  its  rarity. 

enemy;  and  the  greateft  graces  of  a  play  are  Nations,  like  individunls,  have  their  in- 
to copy  nature,  and  inftrud  life.  '  fancy.  A  people,  newly  awakened  to  lite- 
Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmati-  rary  curiofity,  being  yet  unacquainted  with 
cally  but  deliberately  written,  may  recal  the  the  true  ftate  of  things,  knov/s  not  how  to 
principles  of  the  drama  to  a  new  examina-  judge  of  that  which  is  propofed  as  its  ra- 
tion. I  am  almoft  frighted  at  my  own  te-  femblance.  Whatever  is  remote  from  com- 
merity ;  and  when  I  eftiraate  the  fame  and  mon  appearances  is  always  welcome  to  vul- 
the  ftrength  of  thofe  tlut  maintain  the  con-  gar,   as  to  chiidilh  credulity  ;  and  of  a 
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country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the 
whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  ftudy  of 
thofe  who  then  afpired  to  plebeian  learning 
was  laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants,  dra- 
gons, and  enchantments.  The  Death  of 
Arthur  was  the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  was  feafted  on  the  lux- 
urious wonders  of  fiftion,  had  no  tafte  of  the 
infipidity  of  truth.  A  play,  which  imi- 
tated only  the  common  occurrences  of  the 
world,  would,  upon  the  admirers  of  Pal- 
merin  and  Guy  of  Warwick,  have  made 
little  impreffion  ;  he  that  wrote  for  fuch  an 
audience  was  under  the  neceflity  of  looking 
round  for  ftrange  events  and  fabulous  tranf- 
adions;  and  that  incredibility,  by  which 
maturer  knowledge  is  oiFended,  was  the 
chief  recommendation  of  writings  to  un- 
Ikilful  curiofity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  bor- 
rowed from  novels ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  he  chofe  the  moft  popular, 
fuch  as  were  read  by  many,  and  related  by 
jnore  ;  for  his  audience  could  not  have  fol- 
lowed him  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
drama,  had  they  not  held  the  thread  of  the 
llory  in  their  hands. 

The  ftories,  which  we  now  find  only  in 
remoter  authors,  were  in  his  time  acceffible 
and  familiar.  The  fable  of  *  As  you  like 
It,'  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  copied  from 
Chaucer's  Gamelyn,  was  a  little  pamphlet 
of  thofe  times ;  and  old  Mr,  Gibber  remem- 
bered the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plaiji  Englifh 
profe,  which  the  critics  have  now  to  feek 
jn  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  Englifh  hiftories  he  took  from  Englifh 
chronicles  and  Englifh  ballads ;  and  as  the 
ancient  writers  were  made  known  to  his 
countrymen  by  verfions,  they  fupplied  him 
with  new  fubjefts ;  he  dilated  fome  of  Plu- 
tarch's lives  into  plays,  when  they  had  been 
tranflated  by  North. 

His  plots,  whether  hiftorical  or  fabulous, 
are  always'crowded  with  incidents,  by  which 
the  attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more 
eafily  caught  than  by  fentiment  or  argumen- 
tation ;  and  fuch  is  the  power  of  the  mar- 
vellous, even  over  thofe  who  defpife  it, 
that  every  man  finds  his  mind  more  ftrongly 
feized  by  the  tragedies  of  Shakefpeare  than 
of  any  other  writer :  others  pleafe  us  by 
particular  fpeeches ;  but  he  always  makes 
us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has,  perhaps, 
excelled  all  but  Homer  in  fecuring  the  firft 
j)urpofe  of  a  writer,  by  exciting  refllefs 
and  unquenchable  curiofity,  and  compel- 
ling lum  fliat  reads  his  work  to  read  it 
through. 


The  fliows  and  buftle,  with  which  his  i 
plays  abound,  have  the  fame  original.  As 
knowledge  advances,  pleafure  pafTes  from 
the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns,  as  it  de- 
clines, from  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Thofe  to 
whom  our  author's  labours  were  exhibited, 
had  more  fkill  in  pomps  or  procelTions  than  ' 
in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps  wanted 
fome  vifible  and  difcriminated  events,  as 
comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how 
he  fhould  moil  pleaf© ;  and  whether  his 
pradlice  is  more  agreeable  to  nature,  oif 
whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the  na- 
tion, we  ftill  find,  that  on  our  flage  fome- 
thing  mufl  be  done  as  well  as  faid,  and 
inaftive  declamation  is  very  coldly  heard, 
however  mufical  or  elegant,  pafTionate  or 
fublime. 

Voltaire  exprefTes  his  wonder,  that  our 
author's  extravagancies  are  endured  by  a 
nation,  which  has  feen  the  tragedy  of  Cato. 
Let  him  be  anfwered,  that  Addifon  fpeaks 
the  language  of  poets,  and  Shakefpeare  of 
men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable  beau- 
ties which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but 
we  fee  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  hu- 
man fentiments  or  human  adions ;  we 
place  it  with  the  faireft  and  the  noblelt 
progeny  which  judgment  propagates  by 
conjundion  with  learning ;  but  Othello  is 
the  vigorous  and  vivacious  offspring  of  ob- 
fervation  impregnated  by  genius.  Cato  af- 
fords a  fplendid  exhibition  of  artificial  and 
fictitious  manners,  and  deliversjull  and  noble 
fentiments,  in  dldfion  eafy,  elevated  and 
harmonious,  but  its  hopes  and  fears  com- 
municate no  vibration  to  the  heart ;  the 
compolition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer;  we 
pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think 
on  Addifon. 

The  work  of  a  cor?eft  and  regular 
writer  is  a  garden  accurately  formed  and 
diligently  planted,  varied  with  fhades,  and 
fcented  with  flowers ;  the  compofition  of 
Shakefpeare  is  a  forefl:,  in  which  oaks  ex- 
tend their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the 
air,  interfperfed  fometimes  with  v/eeds  and 
brambles,  and  fometimes  giving  fhelter  to 
myrtles  and  to  rofes ;  filling  the  eye  with 
awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with 
endlefs  diverlity.  Other  poets  difplay  ca- 
binets of  precious  rarities,  minutely  finifh- 
ed,  wrought  into  Ihapc,  and  polifhed  into 
brightnefs.  Shakefpeare  opens  a  mine  which 
contains  gold  and  diamonds  in  inexhauftible 
plenty,  though  clouded  by  incruftations, 
debafed  by  impurities,  and  mingled  with  3 
mafs  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has    been  much  difputed,   whether 
Shake- 
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Shakefpeare  owed  his  excellence  to  his  own 
native  force,  or  whether  he  had  the  com- 
mor.  helps  of  fcholaftic  education,  the  pre- 
cepts of  critical  fcience,  and  the  examples 
of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition, 
that  Shakefpeare  wanted  learning,  that  he 
,    had  no  regular  education,  nor  much  (kill  in 
the  dead  languages.    Jonfon,  his  friend,  af- 
firms, that  he  had  fmall  Latin  a?id  lefs  Greth; 
who,  befides   that  he   had   no  imaginable 
temptation   to  falfehood,  wrote  at  a  time 
iwhon    the   charafter    and    acquifitions    of 
:  ! Shakefpeare    were    known   to   multitudes. 
i:  jHis  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decide  the 
controverf}^  unlefs  fome  teftimony  of  equal 
:    force  could  be  oppofed, 

^^ome  ha\e  imagined,  that  they  hai^e  dif- 
cc,  ert-d  deep  learning  in  many  imitations 
ot  old  writers;  but  the  examples  which  I 
have  known  urged  were  drawn  from  books 
tranflated  in  his  time ;  or  were  fuch  eafy 
:  coincidences  of  thouglit,  as  will  happen  to 
all  who  confider  the  fame  fubjeds;  or  fuch 
;  remarks  on  life,  or  axioms  of  morality,  as 
float  in  converfation,  and  are  tranfmitted 
;  through  the  world  in  proverbial  fentences. 
i  I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  \.\\  this 
important  fentence.  Go  before,  I'll  follo--w, 
we  read  a  tranflation  of  /  pr^,  fequar.  I 
have  been  told,  that  when  Caliban,  after 
a  pleafing dream,  fays,  I crfdtojleep  again; 
the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had, 
like  every  other  man,  the  fame  wifli  on  the 
fame  occafion. 

There  are  a  itv,'  paflages  which  may  pafs 
fiT  imitations,  but  fo  few,  that  the  excep- 
tion only  confirms  the  rule;  he   obtained 
■  them    from   accidental    quotations    or    by 
I  oral   communication;  and  as  he  uled  what 
he  had,  would  have  ufed  more  if  he  had 
i  oblained  it. 

j       The   Comedy  of  Errors  Is   confefTedly 
('taken  from  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus;  from 
j  the  only  play  of  Plautus  which  was  then  in 
I  Englilh.     What    can    be    more    probable, 
)  than  that  he  who  copied  that  would  have 
j  copied  more  ;  but  that  thofe  which  were  not 
j  tranflated  were  inacceflible  ? 
I      Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages 
I  is   uncertain.      That  his  plays  have  fome 
I  French  fcenes,  proves  but  little  ;  he  might 
eafily  procure  them  to  be  written,  and  pro- 
bably, even  though  he  had  known  the  lan- 
guage in  the  common  degree,  he  could  not 
have  written  it  without  affiftance.     In  the 
ftory  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  is  obferved 
to  have  followed  the   Englilh   tranflation, 
V'here  it  deviates  from  the  Italian ;  but  thas. 
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-  on  the  other  part,  proves  nothing  againft  his 
knowledge  of  the  original.  He  was  to 
copy,  not  what  he  knew  himfelf,  but  what 
was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  moft  likely  that  he  had  learned  La- 
tin fufficiently  to  make  him  acquaintedt« 
with  conftruftion,  but  that  he  'never  ad- ' 
vanced  to  an  z\{y  perufal  of  the  Roman  au- 
thors. Concerning  his  fkill  in  modern  lan- 
guages, I  can  find  no  fufficient  ground  of 
determination;  but,  as  no  imitations  of 
French  or  Italian  authors  have  been  dif- 
covered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was  then 
high  in  efteeni,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  he  read  little  more  than  Englifh,  and 
chofe  for  his  fables  only  fuch  tales  as  he 
found  tranflated. 

_  That  much  knowledge  is  fcattered  over 
his  \yorks  is  very  juftly  obferved  by  Pope, 
but  it  is  often  fuch  knowledge  as  books  did 
not  fupply.  He  that  will  underftand  Shake- 
fpeare muft  not  be  content  to  ftudy  him  in 
the  clofet,  he  muft  look  for  his  meaning 
fometimes  among  the  fports  of  the  field, 
and  fometimes  among  the  manufadures  of 
the  fliop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that 
he  was  a  very  diligent  reader,  nor  was  our 
language  then  fo  indigent  of  books,  but 
that  he  might  very  liberally  indulge  his  cu- 
riofity  without  excurfion  into  foreign  lite- 
rature. Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were 
tranflated,  and  fome  of  the  Greek;  the  Re- 
formation had  filled  the  kingdom  with  theo- 
logical learning  ;  moft  of  the  topics  of  hu- 
man difquifition  had  found  Englifh  writers ; 
and  poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only 
with  diligence,  but  fuccefs.  This  was  a 
ftock  of  knowledge  fufficient  for  a  mind 
fo  capable  of  appropriating  and  improv- 
ing it. 

Eut  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence 
was  the  produft  of  his  own  genius.  He 
found  the  Englifh  ftage  in  a  ftate  of  the  ut- 
moft  rudenefs ;  no  eftays  either  in  tragedy 
or  comedy  had  appeared,  from  which  it 
could  be  difcovered  to  what  degree  of  de- 
light either  one  or  other  might  be  carried. 
Neither  charaifter  nor  dialogue  v/ere  yet 
underftood.  Shakefpeare  may  be  truly 
faid  to  have  introduced  them  both  amongft 
us,  and  in  fome  of  his  happier  fcenes  to 
have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmoft 
height. 

Ey  v>'hat  gradations  of  improvement  he 
proceeded,  is  not  eanly  known;  for  the 
chronology  of  his  works  is  yet  untettled. 
Rowe  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps  nue  are 
?iot  to  look  fjr  his  begijmiiig,  like  thofc-  of 
Ff4  'other 
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other  'Writers,  in  his  leafi  perfea  tuorks ;  art  Boyle  congratulated  himfelf  upon  his  high 
haJ  /o  little,  and  nature  Jo  large  a  Jhare  in  birth,  becaufe  it  favoured  his  curiofity,  by 
cvjhat  he  did,  that  for  aught  I  kmiv,  fays  he,  facilitating  his  accefs.  Shakefpeare  had  no 
the  performances  of  his  youth,  as  they  nuere  fuch  advantage,  he  came  to  London  a  needy 
the  Tnoji  'vigorous,  -were  the  hefi.  But  the  adventurer,  and  lived  for  a  time  by  very 
power  of  nature  is  only  the  power  of  ufing,  mean  employments.  Many  works  of  ge- 
to  any  certain  purpofe,  the  materials  which  nius  and  learning  have  been  performed  ia 
diligence  procures,  or  opportunity  fupplies.  Hates  of  life  that  appear  very  little  favour- 
Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and,  when  able  to  thought,  or  to  enquiry;  fo  many, 
images  are  colleAed  by  ftudy  and  experience,  that  he  who  confiders  them,  is  inclined  to 
can  only  aflift  in  combining  or  applying  think  that  he  fees  enterprize  and  perfever- 
them.  Shakefpeare,  however  favoured  by  ance  predominating  over  all  external  agency, 
nature,  could  impart  only  what  he  had  and  bidding  help  and  hindrance  vanifh  be- 
learned ;  and,  as  he  muft  increafe  his  ideas,  fore  them.  The  genius  of  Shakefpeare  was 
like  other  mortals,  by  gradual  acquifition,  not  to  be  depreffed  by  the  weight  of  poverty. 


he,  lilce  them,  grew  wifer  as  he  grew  older, 
could  difplay  life  better,  as  he  knew  it  more, 
and  inftruft  with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was 
himfelf  more  amply  inftrufted. 


nor  limited  by  the  narrow  converfation  to 
which  men  in  want  are  inevitably  con- 
demned; the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune 
were  fliaken  from  his  mind,  as  denxi-drops 


There  is  a  vigilance  of  obfervation,  and  frotn  a  lions 
accuracy  of  diftinftion,  which  books  and  Though  he  had  fo  many  difficulties  to  en- 
precepts  cannot  confer;  from  this,  almoft  counter,  and  fo  little  affiftance  to  furmount 
all  original  and  native  excellence  proceeds,  them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  exatt 
Shakefpeare  muft  have  looked  upon  man-  knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life,  and  many 
kind  with  perfpicacity,  in  the  higheft  de-    cafts  of  native  difpofitions ;  to  vary  them 

free  curious  and  attentive.     Other  writers    with  great  multiplicity ;  to  mark  them  by 
orrovv    their   charaflers    from    preceding    nice  diilinclions ;  and  to  fhew  them  in  full 
writers,  and  diveriify  them  only  by  the  ac-    view  by  proper  combinations.     In  this  part 


cidental  appendages  of  prefent  manners ; 
the  drefs  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is 
the  fame.  Our  author  had  both  matter 
and  form  to  provide ;  for,  except  the  cha- 
lafters  of  Chaucer,  to  whom  I  think  he  is 


of  his  performances  lie  had  none  to  imitate, 
but .  has  been  himfelf  imitated  by  all  fuc- 
ceeding  writers ;  and  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether,  from  all  his  fucceifors,  more 
maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more 


not  much  indebted,  there  were  no  writers  rules  of  praftical  prudence,  can  be  colledled, 
in  Englifh,  and  perhaps  not  many  in  other  than  he  alone  has  given  to  his  country, 
modern  languages,  which  Ihewed  life  in  its  Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the 
native  colours.  anions  of  men ;  he  was  an  exaft  furveyor  of 
The  conteft  about  the  original  benevo-  the  inanimate  world ;  his  defcriptions  have 
lence  or  malignity  of  man,  had  not  yet  always  fome  peculiarities,  gathered  by  con- 
commenced.  Speculation  had  not  yet  at-  templating  things  as  they  really  exift.  It 
tempted  to  analyfe  the  mind,  to  trace  the  may  be  obferved,  that  the  oldeft  poets  of 


paffions  to  their  fources,  to  unfold  the  femi- 
nal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  found 
the  depths  of  the  iieart  for  the  motives  of 
aftion.  All  thofe  inquiries,  which,  from 
the  time  that  human  nature  became  the  fa- 


many  nations  preferve  their  reputation,  and 
that  the  following  generations  of  wit,  after 
a  fliort  celebrity,  fmk  into  oblivion.  The 
iirft,  whoever  they  be,  muft  take  their  fen- 
timents  and  defcriptions  immediately  from 


ihionable  ftudy,  have  been  made  fometimes    knowledge ;    the    refemblancc   is   therefore 
with  nice  difcernment,  but  often  with  idle    '   "       ,.,/-••  -r-i-y 

fubtilty,  were  yet  unattempted.  The  tales, 
with  which  the  infancy  of  learning  was  fa- 
tisfied,  exhibited  only  the  fuperficial  ap- 
pearances of  aftion,  related  the  events,  but 
omitted  the  caufes,  and  were  formed  for 
fuch  as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in 
truth.  Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  ftudied 
in  the  clofet ;  he  that  would  know  the  world . 


juft  ;  their  defcriptions  are  verified  by  every 
eye,  and  their  fentiments  acknowledged  by 
every  breaft.  Thofe  whom  their  fame  in- 
vites to  the  fame  ftudies,  copy  partly  them, 
and  partly  nature,  till  the  books  of  one  age 
gain  fuch  authority,  as  to  ftand  in  the  place 
of  nature  to  another;  and  imitation,  always 
deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  laft  capricious 
and  cafual.     Shakefpeare,  whether  life  or 


was  uftder  the  neceffity  of  gleaning  his  ©wn  nature  be  his  fubjeft,  Ihews  plainly  that  he 

remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could,  in  its  has  feen  with  his  own  eyes;  he  gives  the 

bufiaefs  and  amufements.  image  which  he  receives,'  not  weakened  or 

1  diftorted 
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diftorted  by  the  intervention  of  any  other 
mind ;  the  ignorant  feel  his  reprefentations 
j  to  be  ju  ft,  and  the  learned  fee  that  they  are 
conip.ete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  find  any 
author,  except  Homer,  who  invented  fo 
much  as  Shakefpeare,  who  fo  much  advanced 
•the  ftudies  which  he  cultivated,  or  efFufed 
fo  much  novelty  upon  his  age  or  country. 
The  form,  the  charafters,  the  language, 
and  the  fhows  of  the  Englifli  drama  are  his. 
Hefeems,  fays  Dennis,  to  ha-ve  been  the  njery 
original  of  our  Engli/h  tragical  harmony,  that 
is,  the  harmony  of  blank  njerfe,  diuerffied 
often  by  dijjyllable  and  trijjyllable  terminatiatis. 
For  the  diuerfty  diftinguifhes  it  front  heroic  har- 
mony,  and  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  cemmon  life, 
makes  it  7nore  proper  to  gain  attentioti,  and  more 
ft  for  a£lio7t  and  dialogue.  Such  'verfe  ive 
make  avhen  njue  are  nuriting  prefe  ;  ixje  make 
fuch  njerfe  in  common  connjeifatio7i. 

I  know  not  whether  this  praife  is  rigo- 
roufly  juft.  The  diflyllable  termination, 
wluch  the  critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the 
drama,  is  to  be  found,  though,  I  think, 
not  in  Gorboduc,  which  is  confeffedly  before 
our  author;  yet  in  Hieronymo" ,  of  which 
the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  at  leaft  as  old  as  his  ear- 
lieft  plays.  This  however  is  certain,  that 
he  is  the  firft  who  taught  either  tragedy  or 
comedy  to  pleafe,  there  being  no  theatrical 
piece  of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the 
name  is  known,  except  to  antiquaries  and 
colleftors  of  books,  which  are  fought  be- 
caufe  they  are  fcarce,  and  would  not  have 
been  fcarce  had  they  been  much  efteemed. 

To  him  we  muft  afcribe  the  praife,  un- 
lefs  Spenfer  may  divide  it  with  him,  of 
having  firft  difcovered  to  how  much  fmooth- 
nefs  and  harmony  the  Englifh  language 
could  be  foftened.  He  has  fpeeches,  per- 
haps fometimes  fccnes,  which  have  all  the 
delicacy  of  Rowe,  without  his  effeminacy. 
He  endeavours,  indeed,  commonly  to  ftrike 
by  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  dialogue,  but 
he  never  executes  his  purpofe  better,  than 
when  he  tries  to  footh  by  foftnefs. 

Yet  it  muft  be  at  laft  confeffed,  that  as 
we  owe  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  fome- 
thing  to  us ;  that,  if  much  of  his  praife  is 
paid  by  perception  and  judgment,  much  is 
likewife  given  by  cuftom  and  veneration. 
We  fix  our  eyes  upon  his  graces,  and  turn 
them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  in 

*  It  ajipears,  from  the  introduflion  of  Ben  Jon- 

fon's  BartbolomeiU'Fah-'t  to  have  been  3<fted  before 
tht  year  1590.  Stsevsns. 


him  what  we  fhould  in  another  loath  or  de- 
fpife.  If  we  endured  v.ithout  praifing,  re- 
fpeft  for  the  father  of  our  drama  might  ex- 
cufe  us ;  but  I  have  feen,  in  the  book  of 
fome  modern  critic,  a  coUeaion  of  anoma- 
lies, which  Ihew  that  he  has  corrupted  lan- 
guage by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but 
which  his  admirer  has  accumulated  as  a 
monument  of  honour. 

He  has  fcenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual 
excellence,  but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which 
if  it  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  would  be  heard  to  the 
conclufion.  _  I  am  indeed  far  from  think- 
ing, that  his  works  were  wrought  to  his 
own  ideas  of  perfeftion ;  when  they  were 
fuch  as  would  fatisfy  the  audience,  they 
fatisfied  the  writer.  It  is  feldom  that 
authors,  though  more  ftudious  of  fame  than 
Shakefpeare,  rife  much  above  the  ftandard 
of  their  own  age  ;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is 
beft,  will  always  be  fufficient  for  prefent 
praife,  and  thofe  who  find  themfelves  ex- 
alted into  fame,  are  willing  to  credit  their 
encomiafts,  and  to  fpare  the  labour  of  con- 
tending with  themfelves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakefpeare 
thought  his  works  worthy  of  pofterity,  that 
he  levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon  future  times, 
or  had  any  further  profpeft,  than  of  prefent 
popularity  and  prefent  profit.  When  his 
plays  had  been  afted,  his  hope  was  at  an 
end;,  he  folicited  no  addition  of  honour 
from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made  no 
fcruple  to  repeat  the  fame  jefts  in  many 
dialogues,  or  to  entangle  different  plots  by 
the  fame  knot  of  perplexity;  which  may  be 
at  leaft  forgiven  him  by  thofe  who  recoUedt, 
that  of  Congreve's  four  comedies,  two  are 
concluded  by  a  marriage  in  a  mafk,  by  a 
deception,  which,  perhaps,  never  happened, 
and  vvhich,  whether  likely  or  not,  he  did 
not  invent. 

So  carelefs  was  this  great  poet  of  future 
fame,  that,  though  he  retired  to  eafe  and 
plenty,  while  he  was  yet  little  declined  inta 
the  male  of  years,  before  he  could  be  dif- 
gufted  with  fatigue,  or  difabled  by  infirmity, 
he  made  no  colledtion  of  his  works,  nor 
defired  to  refcuc  thofe  that  had  been  already 
publilhed  from  the  depravations  that  obfcured 
them,  or  fecure  to  the  reft  a  better  deftiny, 
by  giving  them  to  the  world  in  their  genuine 
ftate.  Johnfon. 

§  236.     Pope's  Preface  to  his  Homer. 
Homer  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have 
had  the  greateft  Invention  of  any  vvriter 
whatever.    The  praife  of  judgment  Virgil 

has 
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has  juftly  contefted  with  him,  and  others 
may  have  their  pretennons  as  to  particular 
excellencies ;  but  his  Invention  remains  yet 
unrivalled.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  he  has 
ever  been  acknowledged  the  greateft  of 
poets,  who  moft  excelled  in  that  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  poetry.  It  is  the 
Invention  that  in  different  degrees  diftin- 
guifties  all  great  geniufes  :  theutmoft  ftretch 
of  human  ftudy,  learning,  and  indiiftry, 
which  mafters  every  thing  befides,  can  never 
attain  to  this.  It  furnifhes  Art  with  all  her 
materials,  and  without  it.  Judgment  itfelf 
can  at  beft  but  fteal  wifely  :  for  Art  is  only 
like  a  prudent  fteward  that  lives  on  manag- 
ing the  riches  of  Nature.  Whatever  praifes 
may  be  given  to  works  of  judgment,  there 
is  not  even  a  fingle  beauty  in  them  to  which 
the  invention  m.uft  not  contribute ;  as  in  the 
mcft  regular  gardens,  art  can  only  reduce 
the  beauties  of  nature  to  more  regularity, 
and  fuch  a  figure,  which  the  common  eye 
may  better  take  in,  and  is  therefore  more 
entertained  with.  And  perhaps  the  reafon 
why  common  critics  are  inclined  to  prefer  a 
judicious  and  methodical  genius  to  a  great 
and  fruitful  one  is,  becaufe  they  find  it  eafier 
for  themfelves  to  purfue  their  obfervations 
through  an  uniform  and  bounded  walk  of 
art,  than  to  comprehend  the  vafl  and  vari- 
ous extent  of  nature. 

Our  author's  work  is  a  wild  paradife, 
where  if  we  cannot  fee  all  the  beauties  fo 
diftinftly  as  in  an  ordered  garden,  it  is  only 
becaufe  the  number  of  them  is  infinitely 
greater.  It  is  like  a  copious  nurfery,  which 
contains  the  feeds  and  firft  produftions  of 
every  kind,  out  of  which  thofe  who  followed 
him  have  but  felecled  fome  particular  plants, 
each  according  to  his  fancy,  to  cultivate 
and  beautify.  If  fome  things  are  too  luxu- 
riant, it  is  owing  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil ; 
and  if  others  are  not  arrived  to  perfefiion  or 
maturity,  it  is  only  becaufe  they  are  over- 
run and  cppreft  by  thofe  of  a  ftronger 
nature. 

It  is  to  the  Itrength  of  this  amazing  in- 
vention we  are  to  attribute  that  unequalled 
iire  and  rapture,  which  is  fo  forcible  in 
Homer,  that  no  man  of  a  true  political 
fpirit  is  matter  of  himfelf  while  he  reads 
him.  What  he  writes,  is  of  the  mc^  ani- 
mated nature  imaginable;  every  thing 
moves,  every  thing  lives,  and  is  put  in 
aflion.  If  a  council  be  called,  or  a  battle 
fought,  you  are  not  coldly  informed  of  what 
was  faid  or  done  as  from  a  third  pcrfon  ;  the 
reader  is  hurried  out  of  hiinfelf  by  the  force 
of  the  poet's  imagination,  and  turns  in  one 


place  to  a  hearer,  in  another  to  a  fpeftator. 
The  courfe  of  his  verfes  refembles  that  of 
the  army  he  defcribes : 

"  They  pour  along  like  a  fire  that  fweepsl 
**  the  whole  earth  before  it."  It  is  how-* 
ever  remarkable  that  his  fancy,  which 
every  where  vigorous,  is  not  difcovered 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem 
in  its  fulleil  fplendor  :  it  grows  in  the  pro-' 
grefs  both  upon  himfelf  and  others,  and' 
becomes  on  fire,  like  a  chariot-wheel,  by- 
its  own  rapidity.  Exaft  difpoiition,  jull 
thought,  corre<5t'  elocution,  polifhed  num- 
bers, may  have  been  found  in  a  thoufand  ; 
but  this  poetical  fire,  this  "  vivida  vis  ani-' 
mi,"  in  a  very  few.  Even  in  works  where 
all  thofe  are  imperfeft  or  neglected,  this  can 
overpower  criricifm,  and  make  us  admire 
even  while  we  difapprove.  Nay,  where 
this  aopears,  though  attended  with  abfurdi- 
ties.  It  brightens  all  the  rubbifh  about  itf 
till  we  fee  nothing  but  its  own  fplendor. 
This  fire  is  difcerned  in  Virgil,  but  dif- 
cerned  as  through  a  glafs,  reflected  from 
Homer,  more  fhining  than  fierce,  but  every 
where  equal  and  conftant :  in  Lucan  and 
Statius,  it  burfts  out  in  fudden,  Ihort,  and 
interrupted  flafhes :  in  Milton  it  glows  like 
a  furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon  ardor  by 
the  force  of  art :  in  Shakefpearc,  it  ftrikes 
before  we  are  aware,  like  an  accidental  fire 
from  heaA-en :  but  in  Homer,  and  in  him 
only,  it  burns  every  where  clearly,  and 
every  where  irrefiflibly. 

I  fhall  here  endeavour  to  fliew,  how  this 
vafl  Invention  exerts  itielf  in  a  manner  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  any  poet,  through  all  the 
main  conflituent  parts  of  his  work,  as  it  is 
the  great  and  peculiar  charaderiftic  which 
diflinguifhes  him  from  all  other  authors. 

This  f-irong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like  a 
powerful  ftar,  which,  in  the  violence  of  its 
courfe,  drew  all  things  within  its  vortex. 
It  feemed  not  enough  to  have  taken  in  the 
whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  whole  compafs 
of  nature,  to  fupply  his  maxims  and  re- 
flections ;  all  the  inward  paflions  and  affec- 
tions of  mankind,  to  furnifh  his  charafters ; 
and  all  the  outward  forms  and  images  of 
things  for  his  defcriptions ;  but,  wanting 
yet  an  ampler  fph-cre  to  expatiate  in,  he 
opened  a  new  and  boundlefs  walk  for  his 
imagination,  and  created  a  world  for  him- 
felf in  the  invention  of  fable.  That  which 
Ariftotle  calls  the  "  Soul  of  poetry,"  was 
tirft  breathed  into  it  bv  Homer.  I  fliall 
begin  with  conlidering  him  in  this  part,  as 

in 
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and  the  taking  of  Troy  was  copied  (fays 
Macrobius)  almoft  word  for  word  from  Pi- 
fander,  as  the  loves  of  Dido  and  ^Eneas  are 
taken  from  thofe  of  Medea  and  Jafon  in 
ApoUonius,  and  feveral  others  in  the  fame 
manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable :  if 
we  refleft  upon  thofe  innumerable  know, 
ledges,  thofe  fecrets  of  nature  and  phyfical 
philofophy,  which  Homer  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  have  wrapped  up  in  his  allegories, 
what  a  new  and  ample  fcene  of  wonder  may 
this  confideration  afford  us  !  how  fertile  will 
that  imagination  appear,  which  was  able  to 
clothe  all  the  properties  of  elements,  the 
qualifications  of  the  mind,  the  virtues  and 
vices,  in  forms  and  perfons ;  and  to  intro- 
duce them  into  aftions  agreeable  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  things  they  fhadowed  !  This  is  a 
field  in  which  no  fucceeding  poets  could 
difpute  with  Homer;  and  whatever  com- 
mendations have  been  allowed  them  on  this 
head,  are  by  no  means  for  their  invention 
in  having  enlarged  his  circle,  but  for  thefr 
judgment  in  having  contracted  it.  F«Jr 
when  the  mode  of  learning  changed  in  fol- 
lowing ages,  and  fcience  was  delivered  in  a 
plainer  manner;  it  then  became  as  reafon- 
able  in  the  more  modern  poets  to  lay  it 
afide,  as  it  was  in  Homer  to  make  ufe  of  it. 
And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  circuraftance 
for  Virgil,  that  there  was  not  in  his  time 
that  demand  upon  him  of  fo  great  an  inven- 
tion, as  might  be  capable  of  furnifhing  all 
thofe  allegorical  parts  of  a  poem. 

The  marvellous  falile  includes  whatever 
is  fupernatural,  and  efpecially  the  machines 
of  the  gods.  He  feems  the  firft  who  brought 
them  into  a  fyftem  of  machinery  for  poetry, 
and  fuch  a  one  as  makes  its  greateft  impor- 
tance and  dignity.  For  we  find  thofe 
authors  who  have  been  offended  at  the  literal 
notion  of  the  gods,  conftantly  laying  their 
accufation  againil  Homer  as  the  chief  fup- 
port  of  it.  But  whatever  caufe  there  might 
be  to  biame  his  machines  in  a  philofophical 
or  religious  view,  they  are  fo  perfe<it  in  the 
poetic,  that  mankind  have  been  ever  fmcc 
contented  to  follow  them  :  none  have  been 
able  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  poetry  beyond 
the  limits  he  has  fet :  every  attempt  of  this 
nature  has  proved  unfuccefsful ;  and  after 
all  the  various  changes  of  times  and  reli- 
gions, his  gods  continue  to  this  day  the  gods 
of  poetry. 

We  come  now  to  the  eharafters  of  his 
perfons ;  and  here  we  (hali  find  no  author 
has  ever  drawn  fo  many,  with  fo  vifible 
and  furprifmg  a  variety,  or  given  us  fuch 

lively 


it  is  naturally  the  firft  ;  and  I  fpeak  of  it 
both  as  it  means  the  defign  of  a  poem,  and 
as  it  is  taken  for  firtion. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  Probable, 
the  Allegorical,  and  the  Marvellous.  The 
probable  fable  is  the  recital  of  fuch  aftions 
as  though  they  did  not  happen,  yet  might, 
in  the  common  courfe  of  nature  :  or  of  fuch 
as,  though  they  did,  becon\e  fables  by  the 
additional  epifodes  and  manner  of  telling 
them.  Of  this  fort  is  the  main  ftory  of  an 
epic  poem,  the  return  of  Ulyffes,  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the  like. 
That  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
the  raoft  fhort  and  fingle  fubjeft  that  ever 
vvas  chofen  by  any  poet.  Yet  this  he  has 
fiipplied  with  a  vafler  variety  of  incidents 
and  events,  and  crowded  with  a  greater 
number  of  councils,  fpeeches,  battles,  and 
epifodes  of  all  kinds,  than  are  to  be  found 
even  in  thofe  poems  whofe  fchemes  are  of 
the  utmoft  latitude  and  irregularitj/.  The 
adion  is  hurried  on  with  the  moft  vehement 
fpirit,  and  its  whole  duration  employs  not 
fo  much  as  fifty  days.  Virgil,  for  want  of 
fo  warm  a  genius,  aided  hirafelf  by  taking 
in  a  more  extenfive  fubjed,  as  well  as  a 
greater  length  of  time,  and  contrafting  the 
defign  of  both  Homer's  poems  into  one, 
which  is  yet  but  a  fourth  part  as  large  as 
his.  The  other  epic  poets  have  ufed  the 
fame  praftice,  but  generally  carried  it  fo 
far  as  to  fuperinduce  a  multiplicity  of  fables, 
deftroy  the  unity  of  aftion,  and  lofe  their 
readers  in  an  unreafonable  length  of  time. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main  defign  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  add  to  his  invention, 
but  they  have  followed  him  in  every  epifode 
and  part  of  ftory.  If  he  has  given  a  regular 
catalogue  of  an  armv,  they  all  draw  up  their 
forces  in  the  fame  order.  If  he  has  funeral 
games  for  Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  fame  for 
Anchifes ;  and  Statius  (rather  than  omit 
them)  deftroy s  the  unity  of  his  adion  for 
thofe  of  Archemoras.  If  Ulyfies  vifits  the 
ftiades,  the  ^Encas  of  Virgil,  and  Scipio  of 
Silius,  are  fent  after  him.  If  he  be  detained 
from  his  return  by  the  allurements  of  Ca- 
lypfo,  fo  is  ^neas  by  Dido,  and  Rinaldo 
by  Armida.  If  Achilles  be  abfent  from  the 
army  on  the  fcore  of  a  quarrel  through  half 
the  poem,  Rinaldo  muft  abfent  himfelfjuil 
as  long,  on  the  like  account.  If  he  gives 
his  hero  a  fuit  of  celeftial  armour,  Virgil 
and  Taflb  make  the  fame  prefent  to  theirs. 
.Virgil  has  not  only  obfervcd  this  clofe  imi- 
tation of  Homer,  but  where  he  had  not  led 
the  way,  fupplied  the  want  from  other 
Greek  authors.     Thus  the  ftory  of  Sinoa 
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lively  and  afFefling  impreffions  of  them. 
Every  one  has  fomething  fo  fingularly  his 
own,  that  no  painter  could  have  diftinguifh- 
ed  them  more  by  their  features,  than  the 
poet  has  by  their  manners.  Nothing  can 
be  more  exaft  than  the  diftinftions  he  has 
obferved  in  the  different  degrees  of  virtues 
and  vices.  The  fingle  quality  of  courage 
is  wonderfully  diverfif^d  in  the  feveral  cha- 
rafters  of  the  Iliad.  That  of  Achilles  is 
furious  and  intradlable;  that  of  Diomede 
forward,  yet  liftening  to  advice,  and  fub- 
jecl  to  command :  that  of  Ajax  is  heavy, 
and  felf-confiding ;  of  Heftor,  a6tive  and 
vigilant :  the  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  in- 
fpirited  by  love  of  empire  and  ambition ; 
that  of  Menelaus  mixed  with  foftnefs  and 
tendernefs  for  his  people :  we  find  in  Ido- 
meneus  a  plain  dired  foldier,  in  Sarpedon  a 
gallant  and  generous  one.  Nor  is  this  judi- 
cious and  aftonifhing  diverfity  to  be  found 
only  in  the  principal  quality  which  confti- 
tutes  the  main  of  each  charafter,  but  even 
in  the  under-parts  of  it,  to  which  he  takes 
care  to  give  a  tinflure  of  that  principal  one. 
For  example,  the  main  charafters  of  Ulyffes 
and  Neftor  confift  in  wifdora ;  and  they  are 
diftinft  in  this,  that  the  wifdom  of  one  is 
artificial  and  various,  of  the  other  natural, 
open,  and  regular.  But  they  have,  befides, 
charafters  of  courage ;  and  this  quality  alfo 
takes  a  different  turn  in  each  from  the  dif- 
ference of  his  prudence :  for  one  in  the  war 
depends  ftill  upon  caution,  the  other  upon 
experience.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  produce 
inftances  of  thefe  kinds. — The  charafters  of 
Virgil  are  far  from  ftriking  us  in  this  open 
manner ;  they  lie  in  a  great  degree  hidden 
and  undiftinguifhed,  and  where  they  are 
marked  moft  evidently,  affeft  us  not  in  pro- 
portion to  thofe  of  Homer.  His  charaders 
of  valour  are  much  alike;  even  that  of 
Turnus  feems  no  way  peculiar  but  as  it  is  in 
a  fuperior  degree ;  and  we  fee  nothing  that 
differences  the  courage  of  Mneftheus  from 
that  of  Sergefthus,  Cloanthus,  or  the  reft. 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  remarked  of  Sta- 
tius's  heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuofity  runs 
through  them  all ;  the  fame  horrid  and  fa- 
■vage  courage  appears  in  his  Capaneus, 
Tydeus,  Hippomedon,  &c.  They  have  a 
parity  of  charafter,  which  makes  them  feem 
brothers  of  one  family.  I  believe  when  the 
reader  is  led  into  this  track  of  refleaion,  if 
he  will  purfue  it  through  the  epic  and  tragic 
writers,  he  will  be  convinced  how  infinitely 
fuperior  in  this  point  the  iavention  of 
Homer  was"  to  that  of  all  others. 

'I^he  fpeeches  are  to  be  confidered  as  they 


flow  from  the  charaders,  being  perfed  or 
defedive  as  they  agree  or  difagree  with  the 
manners  of  thofe  who  utter  them.  As  there 
is  more  variety  of  charaders  in  the  Iliad, 
fo  there  is  of  fpeeches,  than  in  any  other 
poem.  Every  thing  in  it  has  manners  (as 
Ariftotle  expreffes  itj  that  is,  every  thing  is 
aded  or  fpoken.  It  is  hardly  credible,  in 
a  work  of  fuch  length,  how  fmall  a  number 
of  lines  are  employed  in  narration.  In  Vir- 
gil the  dramatic  part  is  lefs  in  proportion  to 
the  narrative ;  and  the  fpeeches  often  confift 
of  general  refledions  or  thoughts,  which 
might  be  equally  jalt  in  any  perfon's  mouth 
upon  the  fame  occafion.  As  many  of  his 
perfons  have  no  apparent  charaders,  fo 
many  of  his  fpeeches  efcape  being  applied 
and  judged  by  the  rule  of  propriety.  We 
oftener  think  of  the  author  himfelf  v/hen  we 
read  Virgil,  than  when  we  are  engaged  in 
Homer :  all  which  are  the  effeds  of  a  colder 
invention,  that  interefts  us  lefs  in  the  adion 
defcribed :  Homer  makes  us  hearers,  and 
Virgil  leaves  us  readers. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a  view  of  the 
fentiments,  the  fame  prefiding  faculty  is 
eminent  in  the  fublimity  and  fpirit  of  his 
thoughts.  Longinus  has  given  his  opinion, 
that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer  principally 
excelled.  What  were  alone  fufiicient  to 
prove  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  his 
fentiments  in  general,  is,  that  they  have  fo 
remarkable  a  parity  with  thofe  of  the  fcrip- 
ture:  Duport,  in  his  Gnomologia  Home- 
rica,  has  coUeded  innumerable  inftances  of 
this  fort.  And  it  is  with  juftice  an  excel- 
lent modern  writer  allows,  that  if  Virgil 
has  not  fo  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and 
vulgar,  he  has  not  fo  many  that  are  fublime 
and  noble ;  and  that  the  Roman  author  fel- 
dom  rifes  into  very  aftonifhing  fentiments, 
where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  obferve  his  defcriptions,  images, 
and  fimiles,  we  (hall  find  the  invention  Itiil 
predominant.  To  what  elfe  can  we  afcribc 
that  vaft  comprehenfion  of  images  of  every 
fort,  where  we  fee  each  circumftance  of  art, 
and  individual  of  nature  fummoned  together, 
by  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  his  imagina- 
tion; to  which  all  things,  in  their  various 
views,  prefented  themfelves  in  an  inftant, 
and  had  their  impreffions  taken  off  to  per- 
fedion  at  a  heat  ?  Nay,  he  not  only  gives 
us  the  full  profpeds  of  things,  but  feveral 
unexpeded  peculiarities  and  fide- views,  un- 
obferved  by  any  painter  but  Homer.  No- 
thing is  fo  furprifing  as  the  defcriptions  of 
his  battles,  which  take  up  no  lefs  than  half 
the  Iliad,  and  are  fupplied  with  fo  vaft  a 
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variety  of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a 
I  likenefs  to  another ;  fuch  diiFerent  kinds  of 
deaths,  that  no  two  heroes  are  wounded  in 
the  fame  manner ;  and  fuch  a  profufion  of 
noble  ideas,  that  every  battle  rifes  above  the 
iaft  in  greatnefs,  horror,  and  confulion.  It 
is  certain  there  is  not  near  that  number  of 
images  and  defcriptions  in  any  epic  poet ; 
though  every  one  has  affilled  himfelf  with 
great  quantity  out  of  him  :  and  it  is  evident 
of  Virgil  efpecially,  that  he  has  fcarce  any 
comparifons  which  are  not  drawn  from  his 
inafter. 

If  we  defcend  from  hence  to  the  expref- 
fion,  we  fee  the  bright  imagina.:ion  of  Ho- 
mer fhining  out  in  the  moft  enl'vened  forms 
of  it.  We  acknowledge  him  "Jie  father  of 
poetical  di<ftion,  the  firft  who  taught  that 
language  of  the  gods  to  men.  His  expref- 
fion  is  like  the  colouring  cf  fome  great 
mafters,  which  difcovers  itfelf  to  be  laid  on 
boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.  It  is 
indeed  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  glowing 
imaginable,  and  touched  with  the  greateit 
fpirit.  Ariftotle  had  reafon  to  fay,  he  was 
the  only  poet  who  had  found  out  living 
words  t'  there  are  in  him  more  daring  figures 
and  metaphors  than  in  any  good  author 
whatever.  An  arrow  is  impatient  to  be  on 
the  wing,  and  a  weapon  thirfts  to  drink  the 
blood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  like.  Yet  his 
exprefTion  is  never  too  big  for  the  fenfe, 
but  juftly  great  in  proportion  to  it.  It  is 
the  fentiment  that  fwells  and  fills  out  the 
didion,  which  rifes  with  it,  and  forms  it- 
»felf  about  it :  for  in  the  fame  degree  that  a 
thought  is  warmer,  an  expreffion  will  be 
brighter ;  as  that  is  more  ttrong,  this  will 
become  more  perfpicuous :  like  glafs  in  the 
furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magni- 
tude, and  refines  to  a  greater  clearnefs,  only 
as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  intenfe. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  profe. 
Homer  feems  to  have  affefted  the  compound 
epithets.  This  v/as  a  fort  of  compofition 
peculiarly  proper  to  poetry,  not  only  as  it 
heightened  the  diflion,  but  as  it  affifted  and 
filled  the  numbers  with  greater  found  and 
pomp,  and  likewife  conduced  in  fome  mea- 
iure  to  thicken  the  images.  On  this  Iaft 
<onfideration  I  cannot  but  attribute  thcfe 
alfo  to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  his  invention,  fince 
(as  he  has  managed  them]  they  are  a  fort  of 
iupernumerary  pidures  of  the  perfons  or 
things  to  which  they  are  joined.  We  fee 
the  motion  of  Heftor's  plumes  iji  the  epithet 
»topyOaio?i<^,  the  landfcape  of  mount  Neritus 
in  that  of  ihap-l^v?^®^,  and  fo  of  others; 


which  particular  images  could  not  have  been 
infifted  upon  fo  long  as  to  exprcfs  them  in  a 
defcription  (though  but  of  a  fingle  line) 
without  diverting  the  reader  too  much  from 
the  principal  aftion  or  figure.  As  a  meta- 
phor is  a  fhort  fimile,  one  of  thcfc  epithets 
in  a  fnort  defcription. 

Laftly,  if  we  confider  his  verfification, 
we  fnall  be  fenfible  what  a  fhare  of  praife  is 
due  to  his  invention  in  that.  He  was  not 
fatisfied  with  his  language  as  he  found  it 
fettled  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  but 
fearched  through  its  differing  dialefts  with 
this  particular  view,  to  beautify  and  per- 
fed  his  numbers:  he  confidered  thefe  as 
they  had  a  greater  mixture  of  vowels  or 
confonants,  and  accordingly  employed  therii 
as  the  verfe  required  either  a  greater  fmooth- 
nefs  or  ftrength.  What  he  moft  aifeded  was 
the  Ionic,  which  has  a  peculiar  fweetnef* 
from  its  never  ufing  contraflions,  and  from 
its  cuftom  of  refolving  the  diphthongs  into 
tv/o  fyllables,  fo  as  to  make  the  words  open 
themfelves  with  a  more  fpreading  and  fono- 
rous  fluency.  With  this  he  mingled  the 
Attic  contraftions,  the  broader  Doric,  and 
the  feebler  ^olic,  which  often  rejeds  its 
afpirate,  or  takes  off  its  accent ;  and  com- 
pleated  this  variety  by  altering  fome  letter* 
with  die  licence  of  poetry.  Thus  his  mea- 
fures,  inftead  of  being  fetters  to  his  fenfe, 
were  always  in  readinefs  to  run  along  with 
the  warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even  to  give 
a  farther  reprefentation  of  his  motions,  in 
the  correfpondence  of  their  founds  to  what 
they  fignified.  Out  of  all  thefe  he  has  de- 
rived that  harmony,  which  makes  us  con- 
fefs  he  had  not  only  the  richeft  head,  but 
the  fineft  ear  in  the  world.  This  is  fo,  great 
a  truth,  that  whoever  will  but  confult  the 
tune  of  his  verfes,  even  without  imderftand- 
ing  them  (with  the  fame  fort  of  diligence  as 
we  daily  fee  praftifed  in  the  cafe  of  Italian 
operas)  will  find  more  fweetnefs,  variety, 
and  majefty  of  found,  than  in  any  other 
language  or  poetry.  The  beauty  of  his 
numbers  is  allowed  by  the  critics  to  be 
copied  but  faintly  by  Virgil  himfelf,  though 
they  are  fo  jutt  as  to  afcribe  it  to  the  nature 
of  the  Latin  tongue  :  indeed,  the  Greek  has 
fome  advantages,  both  from  the  natural 
found  of  its  words,  and  the  turn  and  cadence 
of  its  verfe,  which  agree  with  the  genius  of 
no  other  language.  Virgil  was  very  fenfible 
of  this,  and  ufed  the  utmoft  diligence  in 
working  up  a  more  intraftable  language  to 
whatfoever  graces  it  was  capable  of;  and  in 
particular  never  failed  to  bring  the  found  of 
his  line  to  a  beautiful  agreement  v/ith  its 
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fenfe.  If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not  been  fo 
frequently  celebrated  on  this  account  as  the 
Roman,  the  only  reafon  is,  that  fewer 
critics  have  underftood  one  language  than 
the  other.  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  has 
pointed  out  many  of  our  author's  beauties  in 
this  kind,  in  his  treatife  of  the  Compofition 
of  Words.  It  fufEces  at  prefent  to  obferve 
of  his  numbers,  that  they  flow  with  fo  much 
cafe,  as  to  make  one  imagine  Homer  had 
no  other  care  than  to  tranfcribe  as  faft  as  the 
Mufes  diftated  :  and  at  the  fame  time  with 
fo  much  force  and  infpiriting  vigour,  that 
they  awaken  and  raife  us  like  the  found  of 
a  trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful 
river,  always  in  motion,  and  always  full; 
while  we  are  borne  away  by  a  tide  of  verfe, 
the  moft  rapid  and  yet  the  moft  fmooth 
imaginable. 

Thus,  on  whatever  fide  we  contemplate 
Homer,  what  principally  ftrikes  us  is  his 
Invention.  It  is  that  which  forms  the  cha- 
rader  of  each  part  of  his  work  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  it  to  have  made  his  fable  more 
extenfive  and  copious  than  any  other,  his 
manners  more  lively  and  ftrongly  marked, 
his  fpeeches  more  affefting  and  tranfported, 
his  fentiments  more  warm  and  fublime,  his 
images  and  defcriptions  more  full  and  ani- 
mated, his  expreffion  more  raifed  and  dar- 
ing, and  his  numbers  more  rapid  and  vari- 
ous. I  hope,  in  what  has  been  f\id  of  Vir- 
gil, with  regard  to  any  of  thefe  heads,  I 
have  no  way  derogated  from  his  charader. 
Nothing  is  more  abfurd  or  endlefs,  than  the 
common  method  of  comparing  eminent 
writers  by  an  oppofition  of  particular  paf- 
fages  in  them,  and  forming  a  judgment  from 
thence  of  their  merit  upon  the  whole.  We 
ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
principal  charafter  and  diftinguifhing  ex- 
cellence of  each :  it  is  in  that  we  are  to 
confider  him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  de- 
gree in  that  we  arc  to  admire  him.  No 
author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the  world  in 
more  than  one  faculty ;  and  as  Homer  has 
done  this  in  Invention,  Virgil  has  in  Judg- 
ment. Not  that  we  are  to  thinjc  Homer 
wanted  Judgment,  becaufe  Virgil  had  it  in 
a  more  eminent  degree,  or  that  Virgil  wanted 
Invention,  becaufe  Homer  pofieft  a  larger 
Ihare  of  it :  each  of  thefe  great  authors  had 
more  of  both  than  perhaps  any  man  befides, 
and  are  only  faid  to  have  lefs  in  comparifon 
with  one  another.  Homer  was  the  greater 
gejiius ;  Virgil  the  better  artift.  In  one  we 
moft  admire  the  man,  in  the  other  the  work : 
Homer  hurries  and  tranfports  us  with  a 
commanding  impetuofityi  Virgil  kadi  us 


with  an  attradlive  majefty  :  Homer  fcatters  i 
with  a  generous  profulion ;  Virgil  beftows 
with  a  careful  magnificence ;  Homer,  like 
the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  bound- 
lefs  overflow ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its 
banks,  with  a  gentle  and  conftant  ftream. 
When  we  behold  their  battles,  methinks  the 
two  poets  refemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate; 
Homer,  boundlefs  and  irrefiftible  as  Achilles, 
bears  all  before  him,  and  fhines  more  and 
more  as  the  tumult  increafes  ;  Virgil,  calmly 
daring  like  ^Eneas,  appears  undifturbed  in 
the  midft  of  the  adion ;  difpofes  all  about 
him,  and  coLque'rs  with  tranquillity.  And 
when  we  looi'  upon  their  machines.  Homer 
feems  like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors, 
Ihaking  Olympus,  fcattering  the  lightnings, 
and  firing  the  heavens;  Virgil,  like  the 
fame  power  m  his  benevolence,  counfelling' 
with  the  gcds,  laying  plans  for  empires, 
and  regularly  ordering  his  whole  creation. 

But  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as 
with  great  virtues,  they  naturally : border  on 
fome  imperfeftion ;  and  it  is  often  hard  to 
diftinguifh  exactly  where  the  virtue  ends, 
or  the  fault  begins.  As  prudence  may 
fometimes  fink  to  fufpicion,  fo  may  a  great 
judgment  decline  to  coldnefs;  and  as  mag-  , 
nanimity  may  run  up  to  profufion  or  ex- 
travagance, fo  may  a  great  invention  to  re- 
dundancy or  wildnefs.  If  we  look  upon 
Homer  in  this  view,  we  (hall  perceive  the 
chief  objeftions  againft  him  to  proceed  from 
fo  noble  a  caufe  as  the  excefs  of  this  faculty. 

Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  fome  of  his 
Marvellous  Fiftions,  upon  which  fo  much 
criticifm  has  been  fpent,  as  furpaffing  all  the 
bounds  of  probability.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
with  great  and  fuperior  fouls,  as  with 
gigantic  bodies,  which,  exerting  themfelves 
with  unufual  Itrength,  exceed  what  is  com- 
monly thought  the  due  proportion  of  parts, 
to  become  miracles  in  the  whole ;  and  like 
the  old  heroes  of  that  make,  commit  fome- 
thing  near  extravagance,  amidft  a  feries  of 
glories  and  inimitable  performances.  Thus 
Homer  has  his  fpeaking  horfes,  and  Virgil 
his  myrtles  diftilling  blood,  where  the  latter 
has  not  fo  much  as  contrived  the  eafy  inter- 
vention of  a  Deity  to  fave  the  probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  vaft  invention, 
that  his  fimiles  have  been  thought  too  ex- 
uberant and  full  of  circumftances.  The 
force  of  this  faculty  is  feen  in  nothing  more, 
than  in  its  inability  to  confine  itfelf  to  that 
fmgle  circumftance  upon  which  the  com- 
parifon is  grounded  :  it  runs  out  into  em- 
bellifliments  of  additional  Images,  which 
however  are  fo  managed  as  not  to  over- 
power 
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this  means  alone  their  greateft  obftacles  will 
vanifh;  and  what  ufually  creates  their  dif- 
like,  will  become  a  fatisiaftion. 

This  confideration  may  farther  ferve  to 
anfwer  for  the  conftant  ufc  of  the  fame  epi- 
thets to  his  gods  and  heroes,  fuch  as  the  far- 
darting  Phoebus,  the  blue  eyed  Pallas,  the 
fwift-footed  Achilles,  &c.  which  feme  have 
cenfured  as  impertinent  and  tedioully  re- 
peated. Thofe  of  the  gods  depended  upon 
the  powers  and  offices  then  believed  to  be- 
long to  them,  and  had  contraded  a  weight 
and  veneration  from  the  rites  and  folemn 
devotions  in  which  they  were  ufed ;  they 
were  a  fort  of  attributes  with  which  it  was 
a  matter  of  religion  to  falute  them  on  ail 
occafions,  and  which  it  was  an  irreverence 
to  omit.  As  for  the  epithets  of  great  men, 
Monf.  Boileau  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
in  the  nature  of  furnaraes,  and  repeated  as 
fuch ;  for  the  Greeks,  having  no  names 
derived  from  their  fathers,  were  obliged  to 
add  fome  other  diltinftion  of  each  pedbn  ; 
either  naming  his  parents  exprefsly,  or  his 
place  of  birth,  profeffion,  or  the  like:  as 
Alexander  the  fon  of  Philip,  Herodotus  of 
Halicarnaffus,  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  &c. 
Homer  therefore,  complying  with  the  cuf- 
tom  of  his  country,  ufed  fuch  diftinftive  ad- 
ditions as  better  agreed  with  poetry.  And 
indeed  we  have  fomething  pa-rallel  to  thefe 
in  modern  times,  fuch  as  the  names  of  Ha- 
rold H;irefoot,  Edmund  Ironfide,  Edward 
Long-Hianks,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  &c. 
If  yet  this  be  thought  to  account  better  for 
the  propriety  than  for  the  repetition,  I  Ihail 
add  a  farther  conjcfture;  Hefiod,  dividing; 
the  world  into  its  different  ages,  has  placed 
a  fourth  age  between  the  brazen  and  the 
iron  one,  of  "  Pleroes  diftinft  from  other 
men  :  a  divine  race,  who  fought  at  Thebes 
and  Troy,  are  called  Demi-Gods,  and  live 
by  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  the  iflands  of  the 
bieffed  +."  Now  among  the  divine  honours 
which  were  paid  them,  they  might  have 
this  alfo  in  common  with  the  gods,  not  to 
be  mentioned  without  the  folemnity  of  an 
epithet,  and  fuch  as  might  be  acceptable  to 
them  by  its  celebrating  their  families,  ac- 
tions, or  qualities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raifed 
againft  Homer,  are  fuch  as  hardly  deferve  a 
reply,  but  will  yet  be  taken  notice  of  as 
they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  work.  Many 
have  been  occaiioned  by  an  injudicious  en- 
deavour to  exalt  Virgil ;  which  is  much  the 
fame,  as  if  one  ibould  think  to  raife  the  fu- 


power  the  main  one.  His  fimiles  are  like 
pidures,  where  the  principal  figure  has  not 
only  its  proportion  given  agreeable  to  the 
original,  but  is  alfo  fet  off  with  occafional 
ornaments  and  profpeds.  The  fame  will 
account  for  his  manner  of  heaping  a  num- 
ber of  comparifons  together  in  one  breath, 
when  his  fancy  fuggefted  to  him  at  once  fo 
many  various  and  correfpondent  images. 
The  reader  will  eafily  extend  this  obferva- 
tion  to  more  objeftions  of  the  fame  kind. 

If  there  are  others  which  feem  rather  to 
cliarge  him  with  a  defeft  or  narrownefs  of 
genius,  than  an  excefs  of  it  ;^  thofe  fceming 
dcfefts  will  be  found  upon  examination  to 
proceed  wholly  from  the  nature  of  the  times 
he  lived  in.  Such  are  his  groiler  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  gods,  and  the  vicious  and 
imperfeft  manners  of  his  heroes;  but  I  mull 
here  fpeak  a  word  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  a 
point  generally  carried  into  extremes,  both 
by  the  cenfurers  and  defenders  of  Homer. 
It  muft  be  a  ftrange  partiality  to  antiquity, 
to  think  with  Madam  Dacior,  *'  that  *  thofe 
**  times  and  manners  are  {o  much  the  more 
*'  excellent,  as  they  are  more  contrary  to 
*'  ours."  Who  can  be  fo  prejudiced  in 
their  favour  as  to  magnify  the  felicity  of 
thofe  ages,  when  a  fpirit  of  revenge  and 
cruelty,  joined  with  the  praftice  of  rapine 
and  robbery,  reigned  through  the  world; 
when  no  mercy  was  fliewn  but  for  the  fake 
of  lucre ;  when  the  greateft  princes  were 
■put  to  thefword,  and  their  v/ives  and  daugh- 
ters made  flaves  and  concubines  ?  On  the 
other  fide,  I  would  not  be  fo  delicate  as 
thofe  modern  critics,  who  are  fhocked  at 
the  fervile  offices  and  mean  employments  in 
which  we  fometimes  fee  the  heroes  of  Ho- 
mer engaged.  There  is  a  pleafure  in  taking 
a  view  of  that  fimplicity  in  oppofition  to 
the  luxury  of  fucceeding  ages,  in  beholding 
monarchs  without  their  guards,  princes 
tending  their  flocks,  and  princefles  drawing 
water  from  the  fprings.  When  we  read 
Homer,  we  ought  to  refleft  that  we  are 
reading  the  moll  ancient  author  in  the« hea- 
then world ;  and  thofe  who  confider  him  in 
this  light  will  double  their  pleafure  in  the 
perufal  of  him.  Let  them  think  they  are 
growing  acquainted  with  nations  and  people 
that  are  now  no  more ;  that  they  are  ftep- 
ping  almoft  three  thoufand  years  back  into 
the  rem.oteft  antiquity,  and  entertaining 
themfelves  with  a  clear  and  furprifmg  viiicn 
of  things  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  the 
only  true  mirror  of  that  ancient  world."   By 
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perftruflureby  undermining  the  foundation: 
one  would  imagine,  by  the  whole  courfe  of 
their  parallels,  that  thefe  critics  never  fo 
much  as  heard  of  Homer's  having  written 
lirft ;  a  confideration  which  whoever  com- 
pares thefe  two  poets  ought  to  have  always 
m  his  eye.  Some  acciife  him  for  the^  fame 
things  which  they  overlook  or  praife  in  the 
other;  as  when  they  prefer  the  fable  and 
moral  of  the  JEne'is  to  thofe  of  the  Iliad, 
for  the  fame  reafons  which  might  fet  the 
Odyffes  above  the  ^neis  :  as  that  the  hero 
is  a  wifer  man ;  and  the  aft:ion  of  the  one 
more  beneficial  to  his  country  than  that  of 
the  other :  or  elfe  they  blame  him  for  not 
doing  what  he  never  defigned  ;  as  becaufe 
Achilles  is  hot  as  good  and  perfefl  a  prince 
as  iEneas,  when  the  very  moral  of  his  poem 
required  a  contrary  charader :  it  is  thus 
that  Rapin  judges  in  his  comparifon  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  Others  feleft  thofe 
particular  paffages  of  Homer,  which  are  not 
fo  laboured  as  feme  that  Virgil  drew  out  of 
them :  this  is  the  whole  management  of 
Scaliger  in  his  Foetices.  Others  quarrel 
with  what  they  take  for  low  and  mean  ex- 
preffions,  fcmetimes  through  a  falfe  delicacy 
and  refinement,  oftener  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  graces  of  the  original ;  and  then  tri- 
umph in  the  awkvvardnefs  of  their  ovv'n 
traih-flations ;  this  is  the  condudl  of  Perault 
in  his  Parallels.  Laftly,  there  are  ethers, 
"who,  pretending  to  a  fairer  proceeding, 
diHinguifh  between  the  perfonal  merit  of 
Homer  and  that  of  his  work  ;  but  when  they 
come  to  afiign  the  caufes  of  the  great  repu- 
tation of  the  Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the 
ignorance  of  his  times  and  the  prejudice  of 
thofe  that  followed :  and  in  purfuance  of 
this  principle,  they  make  thofe  accidents 
{fuch  as  the  contention  cf  the  cities,  &c.) 
to  be  the  caufes  of  his  fame,  which  were  in 
reality  the  confequences  of  his  merit.  The 
fame  might  as  well  be  faid  of  Virgil,  or 
any  great  author,  whofs  general  charafler 
will  infallibly  raife  many  cafual  additions  to 
their  reputation.  This  is  the  method  of 
Monf.  de  la  Motte ;  who  yet  confelTes  upon 
the  whole,  that  in  whatever  age  Homer 
Jbad  lived,  he  muft  have  been  the  greateft 
jpoet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  may  be  faid 
in  this  fenfe  to  be  the  matter  even  of  thofe 
who  furpafled  him. 

In  all  thefe  objeftions  we  fee  nothing  that 
contradidls  his  title  to  the  honour  of  the 
chief  invention ;  and  as  long  as  this  (which 
is  indeed  the  charafteriftic  of  poetry  itfelf ) 
remains  unequalled  by  his  followers,  he  ilill 
cantinues   fuperior    to    them.      A    cooler 


judgment  may  commit  fewer  faults,  and  be 
more  approved  in  the  eyes  of  one  fort  of 
critics  ;  but  that  warmth  of  fancy  will  carry 
the  I6udefl:  and  moft  univerfal  applaufeSj^ 
which  holds  the  heart  of  a  reader  under  the 
ftrongeft  enchantment.  Homer  not  only 
appears  the  inventor  of  poetry,  but  excels 
all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  this,  that 
he  has  fwallowed  up  the  honour  of  thofe 
who  fucceeded  him.  What  he  has  done 
admitted  no  increafe,  it  only  left  room  for 
contraftion  or  regulation.  He  (hewed  all 
the  ftretch  of  fancy  at  once  ;  and  if  he  has 
failed  in  fome  of  his  flights,  it  was  but  be- 
caufe he  attempted  every  thing.  A  work 
of  this  kind  feems  like  a  mighty  tree  which 
rifes  from  the  moft  vigorous  feed,  is  im- 
proved with  induftry,  fiourilhes,  and  pro- 
duces the  fineft  fruit ;  nature  and  art  con- 
fpire  to  raife  it ;  pleafure  and  profit  join  to 
make  it  valuable  ;  and  they  who  find  the 
jufteft  faults,  have  only  faid,  that  a  few 
branches  (whidi  run  luxuriant  through  a 
richnefs  of  nature)  might  be  lopped  into 
form  to  give  it  a  more  regular  appearance. 

Having  nov/  fpoken  of  the  beauties  and 
defeds  cf  the  original,  it  remains  to  treat 
of  the  tranflation,  with  the  fame  view  to  the 
chief  charafteriftic.  As  far  as  that  is  feen 
in  the  main  parts  of  the  poem,  fuch  as  the 
fable,  manners,  and  fentimcnts,  no  tranf- 
lator  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wilful  omiffions 
or  contradions.  As  it  alfo  breaks  out  in 
every  particular  image,  defcription,  and 
fimile,  whoever  lefiens  cr  too  much  foftens 
thofe,  takes  off  from  this  chief  charafter. 
It  is  the  firft  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter  to 
give  his  author  entire  and  unmaimed ;  and 
for  the  refi',  the  didicn  and  verfification 
only  are  his  proper  provincej  fince  thefe 
muft  be  his  own,  but  the  others  he  is  to 
take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  fhould  then  be  confidered  v/hat  me- 
thods may  afford  fome  equivalent  in  our  lan- 
guage for  the  graces  of  thefe  in  the  Greek* 
It  is  certain  no  literal  tranflation  can  be  juft 
tc  "an  excellent  original  in  a  fuperior  lan- 
guage :  but  it  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine 
(as  many  have  dene)  that  a  rafh  paraphrafe 
can  make  an:\||ids  for  this  general  defeft  ; 
which  is  no  lefs  in  danger  to  lofe  the  fpirit 
of  an  ancient,  by  deviating  into  the  modern 
manners  of  cxprciTion.  If  there  be  fome- 
times  a  darknefs,  there  is  often  a  light  in 
antiquity,  which  nothing  better  preferves 
than  a  verfion  almoft  literal.  I  know  no 
liberties  one  ought  to  take,  but  thofe  which 
are  neceliary  for  transfufing  the  fpirit  of  the 
original,  and  fupporting  the  poetical  ftyle 

of 
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of  the  tranflation :  and  I  will  venture  to 
Ijfay,  there  have  not  been  more  men  mifled 
jin  former  times  by  a  fervile  dull  adherence 
Ijto  the  latter,  than  have  been  deluded  in  ours 
by  a  chimerical  infolent  hope  of  raifing  and 
improving  their  author.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  fire  of  the  poem  is  what  a 
tranflator  (hould  principally  regard,  as  it  is 
:mofi:  likely  to  expire  in  his  managing  :  how- 
lever,  it  is  his  fafeft  way  to  be  content  with 
jpreferving  this  to  his  utmoft  in  the  whole, 
{without  endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he 
'finds  his  author  is,  in  any  particular  place. 
It  is  a  great  fccret  in  writing,  to  know  when 
to  be  plain,  and  when  poetical  and  figura- 
itive;  and  it  is  what  Homer  will  teach  us, 
if  we  will  but  follow  modeftly  in  his  foot- 
j  fteps.  Where  his  didion  is  bold  and  lofty, 
I  let  us  raife  ours  as  high  as  we  can ;  but 
i  where  he  is  plain  and  humble,  we  ought  not 
<  to  be  deterred  from  imitating  him  by  the 
ifear  of  incurring  the  cenfure  of  a  mere 
lEnglidi  critic.  Nothing  that  belongs  to 
Homer  feems  to  have  been  more  commonly 
■  miftaken  than  the  juft  pitch  of  his  ftyle : 
I  fome  of  his  tranflators  having  fwelled  into 
fuftian  in  a  proud  confidence  of  the  fublime ; 
others  funk  into  flatnefs  in  a  cold  and  ti- 
morous notion  of  fimplicity.  Methinks  I 
fee  thefe  different  followers  of  Homer,  fome 
fweating  and  ftraining  after  him  by  violent 
leaps  and  bounds,  (the  certain  figns  of  falfe 
mettle) ;  others  flowly  and  fervilely  creep- 
ing in  his  train,  while  the  poet  himfelf  is 
all  the  time  proceeding  with  an  unafFedled 
and  equal  majelty  before  them.  However, 
of  the  two  extremes,  one  could  fooner  par- 
don frenzy  than  frigidity :  no  author  is  to 
be  envied  for  fuch  commendations  as  he 
may  gain  by  that  charafter  of  ftyle,  v^hich 
his  friends  muft  agree  together  to  call  fimpli- 
city, and  the  reft  of  the  world  will  call 
duinefs.  There  is  a  graceful  and  dignified 
fimplicity,  as  well  as  a  bald  and  fordid  one, 
which  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  the 
air  of  a  plain  man  from  that  of  a  floven  ;  it 
is  one  thing  to  be  tricked  up,  and  another 
not  to  be  dreffed  at  all.  Simplicity  is  the 
mean  between  oftentation  and  rufticity. 

This  pure  and  noble  fimplicity  is  no 
where  in  fuch  perfection  as  in  the  Scripture 
and  our  author.  One  may  affirm,  with  all 
refpeft  to  the  infpired  writings,  that  the 
divine  fpirit  made  ufe  of  no  other  words 
but  what  were  intelligible  and  common  to 
men  at  that  time,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  as  Homer  is  the  author  neareft 
to  thofe,  his  ftyle  muft  of  courfe  bear  a 
greater  refemblance  to  the  facred  books  than 
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that  of  any  other  writer.  This  confidera- 
tion  (together  with  what  has  been  obferved 
of  the  parity  of  fome  of  his  thoughts)  may 
methmks  induce  a  tranflator  on  the  one 
hand  to  give  into  feveral  of  thofe  general 
phrafes  arid  manners  of  expreffion,  which 
have  attained  a  veneration  even  in  our  lan- 
guage from  being  ufed  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment;  as  on  the  other,  to  avoid  thofe 
which  have  been  appropriated  to  the  Divi- 
nity, and  in  a  manner  configned  to  myftery 
and  religion. 

For  a  farther  prefervation  of  this  air  of 
fimplicity,  a  particular  care  fhould  be  takea 
to  exprefs  with  all  plainnefs  thofe  moral  fcn- 
tences  and  proverbial  fpeeches  which  arc  fo 
numerous  in  this  poet.  Thev  have  forae- 
thing  venerable,  and  I  may  fay  oracular, 
in  that  unadorned  gravity  and  fliortnefs  with 
which  they  are  delivered:  a  grace  which 
would  be  utterly  loft  by  endeavouring  to 
give  them  what  we  call  a  more  ingenious 
(that  is,  a  more  modern)  turn  in  the  pa- 
raphrafe. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  fome  Grecifms 
and  old  words,  after  the  manner  of  Milton, 
if  done  without  too  much  affeftation,  might 
not  have  an  ill  effeft  in  a  verfion  of  this 
particular  work,  which  moft  of  any  other 
feems  to  require  a  venerable  antique  caft. 
But  certainly  the  ufe  of  modern  terms  of 
war  and  government,  fuch  as  platoon,  cam- 
paign, junto,  or  the  like  (into  which  fome 
of  his  tranflators  have  fallen)  cannot  be  al- 
lowable j  thofe  only  excepted,  without 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  treat  the  fubjefts  ia 
any  living  language. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's 
diftion,  which  are  a  fort  of  marks,  or 
moles,  by  which  every  common  eye  diftin- 
guifhes  him  at  firft  fight:  thofe' who  are 
not  his  greateft  admirers  look  upon  them  as 
defeds,  and  thofe  who  are,  feem  pleafed 
with  them  as  beauties.  I  fpeak  of  his  com- 
pound epithets,  and  of  his  repetitions. 
Many  of  the  former  cannot  be  done  literally 
into  Englifh  without  deilroyi ng  the  purity 
of  our  language.  I  believe  fuch  fhould  be 
retained  as  Aide  eafily  of  themfelves  into  aa 
Englifh  compound,  without  violence  to  the 
ear,  or  to  the  received  rules  of  compofition  ; 
as  well  as  thofe  which  have  received  a  fanc- 
tion  from  the  authority  of  our  beft  poets, 
and  are  become  familiar  through  their  ufe 
of  them  ;  fuch  as  the  cloud-compelling  Jove, 
&c.  As  for  tlie  reft,  whenever  any  can  be 
as  fully  and  fignificantly  expreffed  in  a  fmgle 
word  as  in  a  compound  one,  the  courfe  to 
be  taken  is  obvious, 
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Some  that  cannot  be  fo  turned  as  to  pre-  tually  applying  the  found  to  the  fenfe,  and 
fer>  e  their  full  image  by  one  or  two  words,  varying  it  on  every  new  fubjed.  This  is 
may  have  juftice  done  them  by  circumlocu-  indeed  one  of  the  moft  exqui{ite  beauties  of 
tioii  ;  as  the  epithet  E^ocritpy^Xo^  to  a  moun-  poetry,  and  attainable  ~by  very  few  :  I 
tain,  would  appear  little  or  ridiculous  tranf-  know  only  of  Homer  eminent  for  it  in  the 
lated  literally  "  leaf-ftiaking,"  but  affords  Greek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I  am  fenfible 
a^majeftic  idea   in  the  periphraf.s  :  "  The    it  is  what  may  fometimes  happen  by  chance. 


lofty  mountain  fhakes  his  waving  woods." 
Others  that  admit  of  differing  fignifications, 
may  receiA^e  an  advantage  by  a  judicious  va- 
riation according  to  the  occafions  on  which 
they  are  introduced.  For  example,  the 
epithet  of  Apollo,  \-<-r,^oMi;,  or  "  far-fhoot- 


when  a  v/riter  is  warm,  and  fully  poffelfed 
of  his  image  :  however  it  may  be  reafonably 
believed  they  defigned  this,  in  whofe  verfe 
it  fo  manifeltly  appears  in  a  fuperior  degree 
to  all  others.  Few  readers  have  the  ear  to 
be  judges  of  it ;  but  thofe  who  have,  will 


ing,     is.  capable  of  two  explications  j  one  fee  I  have  endeavoured  at  this  beauty, 

literal  in  refpeft  to  the  darts  and  bow,  the  Upon  the  whole,  I  muft  confefs  myfelf 

enfigns  of  that  godj  the  other  allegorical  utterly  incapable  of  doing  juftice  to  Homer, 

with  regard  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  :  there-  I  attempt  him  in  no  other  hope  but  that 

fore  in  fuch  places  where  Apollo  is  repre-  which  one  may  entertain  without  much  va- 

fented  as  a  god  in  perfon,  I  would  ufe  the  nit}',  of  giving  a  more  tolerable  copy  of  him 

former  interpretation  ;  and  where  the  elfefts  than  any  entire  tranflation  in  verfe  has  yet 


of  the  fun  are  defcribed,  I  M^ould  make 
choice  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  re- 
petition of  the  fame  epithets  which  we  find 


done.  We  have  only  thofe  of  Chapman, 
Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  Chapman  has  taken 
the  advantage  of  an  immeafurable  length  of 
verfe,  notwirhflanding  which,  there  is  fcarce 


in  Homer;  and  which,  though  it  might  be  any  paraphrafe   more  loofe    and   rambling 

accommodated  (as  has  been  already  ihewn)  than  his.     He  has  frequent  interpolations  of 

to  the  ear  of  thofe  times,  is  by   no  means  four  or  fix  lines,  and  I  remember  one  in  the 

fo  to  ours :  but  one  may  wait  for  opportu-  thirteenth  book  of  the  Odyfies,  ver.  312 

nities  of  placing  them,  where  they  derive  where  he  has  ipun  twenty  verfes  out  of  two, 

an  additional  beauty  from  the  occauons  on  He  is  often  miftaken  in  fo  bold  a  manner 

which   they  are  employed;  and  in  doing  that  one  might  think  he  deviated  on  purpofe. 


if  he  did  not  in  other  places  of  his  notes 
inuft  fo  much  upon  verbal  trifles.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  ftrong  affectation  of  ex- 
tracting new  meanings  out  of  his  author, 
infomuch  as  to  promife,  in  his    rhyming 


this  properly,  a  tranflator  may  at  once  flievv 
his  fancy  and  his  judgment. 

As  for  Homer's  repetitions,  we  may  di- 
vide them  iiito  three  forts  ;  of  whole  narra- 
tions and  fpeeches,  of  fmgle  fentences,  and 

of  one  verfe  or  hemiftich.     I  hope  it  is  net  preface,  a  poem  of  the  myfteries  he  had  re- 

impoilible  to  have  fuch  a  regard  to  thefe,  as  vealed  in  Homer :  and  perhaps  he  endea- 

neithcr  to  lofe  fo  known  a  mark  of  the  au-  voured  to  ftrain  the  obvious  fenfe  to  this 

thor  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  offend  the  rea-  end.     His  expreffion  is  involved  in  fuftian, 

der-tco  much  on  the  other.     The  repetition  a  fault  for  which  he  was  remarkable  in  his 

is  not  ungraceful  in  thofe  fpeeches  where  original  writings,  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Bufly 

the  dignity  of  the  fpeaker  renders  it  a  fort  d'Amboife,  &c.     In  a  word,  the' nature  of 

of  infolence  to  alter  his  words;  as  in  the  the  man  may  account  for  his  whole  per- 

mefliigcs  from  Gods  to  men,  or  from  higher  formance  ;  for  he  appears,  from  his  preface 

powers  to  inferiors  in  concerns  of  Itate,  or  and  remarks,  to  have  been  of  an  arrogant 

where  the  ceremonial  of  religion  feems  to  turn,  and  an  enthufiaft  in  poetry.     His  own 

require  it,  in  the  folemn  forms  of  prayer,  boaft  of  having  finilhed  half  the  Iliad  in  lefs 

oaths,  or  the  like.  _  In  other  cafes,  I  be-  than  fifteen  weeks,  Ihews  with  what  negli- 

lieve,  the  beft  rule  is,  to  be  guided  by  the  gence  his  verfion  was  performed.     But  that 

ncarnefs,  or  diftance,  at  which  the  repeti-  which  is  to   be  allowed  him,    and  which 

tions  arc  placed  in  the  original:  when  they  very  much  contributed  to  cover  his  defers, 

follow  too  clofe,  one  may  vary  the  exprcf-  is  a  daring  fiery  fpirit  that  animates  his 

fion;  but  it  is  a  queflion,  whether  a  pro-  tranflation,  which  is  fomething  like  what 


felled  tranflator  be  authorifed  to  omit  any  : 
if  they  be  tedious,  the  author  is  to  anfwer 
for  it. 

It  only  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  Verfinca- 
tion.     Homer  (as  has  been  faid]  is  perpe- 


one  might  imagine  Homer  himfelf  would 
have  writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of 
difcretion. 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correft  explana- 
tion of  the  fenle  in  general :  but  for  par- 
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ticulars  and  circumftances  he  continually 
lops  them,  and  often  omits  the  moft  beau- 
tiful. As  for  its  being  efteemed  a  clofe 
tranflation,  I  doubt  not  many  have  been 
led  into  that  error  by  the  Ihortnefs  of  it) 
which  proceeds  not  from  his  following  the 
original  line  by  line,  but  from  the  contrac- 
tions above  mentioned.  He  fometimes  omits 
whole  fimilies  and  fentences,  and  is  now 
and  then  guilty  of  miftakes,  into  which  no 
writer  of  his  learning  could  have  fallen,  but 
through  careleffnefs.  His  poetry,  as  well 
as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean  for  criticifm. 

It  is  a  great  lofs  to  the  poetical  world  that 
Mr.  Dryden  did  not  live  to  tranflate  the 
Iliad.     He  has  left  us  only  the  firft  book, 
and  a  fmall  part  of  the  fixth  ;  in  which,  if 
he  has  in  fome  places  not  truly  interpreted 
the  fenfe,   or  preferved  the  antiquities,  it 
ought  to  be  excufed  on  account  of  the  hafte 
he  was  obliged  to  write  in.     He  feems  to 
'  have  had  too  much   regard  to  Chapman, 
i  whofe  words  he  fometimes  copies,  and  has 
'  unhappily  followed  him  in  paflages  where 
!  he  v/anders  from  the  original.     However, 
i  had  he  tranflated  the  whole  work,  I  would 
no  more  have  attempted  Homer  after  him 
than  Virgil,  his  verfion  of  whom  (notwith- 
ftanding  fome  human  errors)   is   the  moft 
noble  and  fpirited  tranflation  I  know  in  any 
language.     But  the  fate  of  great  geniufes  is 
like  that  of  great  minifters,  though  they  are 
confeffedly  the  firft  in  the  common-wealth 
of  letters,  they  muft  be  envied  acd  calum- 
niated only  for  being  at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
the  endeavour  6i  any  one  who  tranflates 
Homer,  is  abo\'e  all  things  to  keep  alive 
that  fpirit  and  fire  which  makes  his  chief 
characfer;  in  particular  places,  whei-e  the 
fenfe  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the 
ftrongeft  and  moft  poetical,  as  moft  agree- 
ing with  that  character ;  to  copy  him  in  all 
the  variations  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  different 
modulations  of  his  numbers;  to  preferve, 
in  the  more  active  or  defcriptive  parts,  a 
warmth  and  elevation ;  in  the  more  fedate 
or  narrative,  a  plainnefs  and  folemnity  ;  in 
the  fpeeches,  a  fulnefs  and  perfpicuity  ;  in 
the  fentences,  a  fhortnefs  and  gravity  :  not 
to  negleft  even  the  little  figures  and  turns 
on  the  words,  nor  fometimes  the  very  caft 
of  the  periods ;  neither  to  omit  nor  con- 
found any  rites  or  cuftoms  of  antiquity  :. 
perhaps  too  he  ought  to  include  the  whole 
in  a  fhorter  compafs  than  has  hitherto  been 
done  by  any  tranflatorj  who  has  tolerably 
preferved  either  the  fenfe  or  poetry.  What 
I  would   farther  recommend  to  him,  is  to 


ftudy  his  author  rather  from  his. own  text 

than  from  any  commentaries,  how  learned 
foever,  or  whatever  figure  they  may  make 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  world  ;  to  confider 
him  attentively  in  comparifon  with  Virgil 
above  all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton 
above  all  the  moderns.  Next  thefe,  the 
archbiftiop  of  Cambray's  Telemachos  may 
give  him  the  trueft  idea  of  the  fpirit  and 
turn  of  our  author,  and  Boffu's  admirable 
treatife  of  the  epic  poem  the  juftelt  notion 
of  his  defign  and  conduft.  But  after  all, 
with  whatever  judgment  and  ftudy  a  maa 
may  proceed,  or  with  whatever  happinefs 
he  may  perform  fuch  a  work,  he  muft  hope 
to  pleafe  but  a  few ;  thofe  only  who  have 
at  once  a  tafte  of  poetry,  and  competent 
learning.  For  to  fatisfy  fuch  as  want  either, 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  this  undertaking; 
fince  a  mere  modern  wit  can  like  nothing 
that  is  not  modern,  and  a  pedant  nothing 
that  is  not  Greek. 

What  I  have  done  is  fubmitted  to  the 
public,  from  whofe  opinions  I  am  prepared 
to  learn  ;  though  I  fear  no  judges  fo  little 
as  our  beft  poets,  who  are  moft  fenfible  of 
the  weight  of  this  tafK.  As  for  the  worft, 
whatever  they  fnall  pleafe  to  fay,  they  may 
give  me  fome  concern  as  they  are  unhappy 
men,  but  none  as  they  are  malignant  wri- 
ters. I  was  guided  in  this  tranflation  by 
judgments  very  different  from  theirs,  and 
by  perfons  for  whom  they  can  have  no  kind- 
nefs,  if  an  old  obfervation  be  true,  that  the 
ftrongeft  antipathy  in  the  world  is  that  of 
fools  to  men  of  wit.  Mr.  Addifon  was 
the  firft  whofe  advice  determined  me  to 
undertake  this  talk,  who  v\-as  pleafed  to 
write  to  me  upon  that  occafion,  in  fuch 
terms  as  I  cannot  repeat  without  vanity.  I 
was  obliged  to  Sir  Richard  Steele  for  a  very 
early  recommendation  of  my  undertaking  to 
the  public.  Dr.  Swift  promoted  my  in- 
tereft  with  that  warmth  with  which  he  al- 
ways ferves  bis  friend.  The  humanity  and 
franknefs  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth  are  what.  I 
never  knew  wanting  on  any  occafion.  I 
muft  alfb  acknowledge,  with  infinite  plea- 
fure,  the  many  friendly  offices,  as  well  as 
fincere  criticifms  of  Mr.  Congreve,  who 
had  led  me  the  way  in  tranllating  fome 
parts  of  Homer;  as  I  wifti,  for  the  flike  of 
the  world,  he  had  prevented  me  in  the  reft. 
I  muft  add  the  names  of  Mr.  Rowe  and  Dr. 
Parnell,  though  I  fhall  take  a  farther  op- 
portunity of  doing  juftice  to  the  laft,  whofe 
good-nature  (to  give  it  a  great  panegyric) 
is  no  lefs  extenfive  thnn  his  learning.  The 
favour  of  thefe  gentl^mien  is  not  entiidy 
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^ndeferved  by  one  who  bears  them  fo  true 
an  afFedion.  But  what  can  I  fay  of  the 
honour  fo  many  of  the  Great  have  done  me, 
while  the  firit  names  of  the  age  appear  as 
my  fubfcribers,  and  the  moft  diftinguiflied 
patrons  and  ornaments  of  learning  as  my 
chief  enconragers  ?  Among  thefe,  it  is  a 
particular  pleafure  to  me  to  find  that  my 
higheft  obligations  are  to  fuch  who  have 
done  moft  honour  to  the  name  of  poet :  that 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  not 
difpleafed  I  {hould  undertake  the  author  to 
whom  he  has  given  (in  his  excellent  EfTay) 
fo  complete  a  praife. 

«  Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more ; 
«'  For  all  books  elfe  appear  fo  mean,  fo  poor, 
«  Verfe  will  feem  Profe ;  but  ftiU  perfift  to  read, 
«'  And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need." 

That  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  firft 
to  favour  me,  of  -whom  it  is  hard  to  fay 
whether  the  advancement  of  the  polite  arts 
is  more  owing  to  his  generofity  or  his  ex- 
ample. That  fuch  a  genius  as  my  lord 
Bolingbroke,  not  more  diftinguiflied  in  the 
great  fcenes  of  bufmefs  than  in  all  the  ufe- 
iul  and  entertaining  parts  of  learning,  has 
not  refufed  to  be  the  critic  of  thefe  iheets, 
and  the  patron  of  their  writer. 

And  that  fo  excellent  an  imitator  of  Ho- 
mer as  the  noble  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
Heroic  Love,  has  continued  his  partiality 
to  me,  from  my  writing  Faftorals,  to  my 
attempting  the  Iliad.  I  cannot  deny  myfelf 
the  pride  of  confefiing,  that  I  have  had  the 
advantage  not  only  of  their  advice  for  the 
conduCl  in  general,  but  their  correftion  of 
feveral  particulars  of  this  tranflation. 

I  could  fay  a  great  deal  of  the  pleafure 
of  being  diftinguifhed  by  the  earl  of  Car- 
narvon; but  it  is  almoft  abfurd  to  parti- 
cularize any  one  generous  aftion  in  a  perfon 
whofe  whole  life  is  a  continued  feries  of 
them.  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  prefent  fecretary 
of  ftate,  will  pardon  my  defire  of  having  it 
known  that  he  was  ple'afed  to  promote  this 
affair.  The  particular  zeal  of  Mr.  Harcourt 
(the  fon  of  the  late  lord  chancellor)  gave  m.e 
a  proof  how  much  I  am  honoured  in  a  fnare 
of  his  friendflup.  I  muft  attribute  to  the 
fape  motive  that  of  fe\'eral  others  of  my 
friends,  to  v/hom  all  acknowledgments  are 
rendered  unnecefiary  by  the  privileges  of  a 
familiar  correfpondence ;  and  I  am  fatisfied 
1  can  no  better  way  oblige  men  of  their 
turn,  than  by  my  filence. 

in  lliort,  i  have  found  more  patrons  than 
ever  Homer  wanted.  He  would  have  thought 
hiinfdf  happy  to  have  anet  the  fame  favour 


at  Athens,  that  has  been  fhewn  me  by  its 
learned  rival,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.     If    ( 
my  author  had  the  wits  of  after  ages  for  his  ; 
defenders,  his  tranflator  has  had  the  beauties  ' 
of  the  prefent  for  his  advocates  ;  a  pleafure 
too  great  to  be  changed  for  any  fame  in  re- 
verfion.     And  I  can  hardly  envy  him  thofc 
pompous  honours  he  received  after  death, 
when  I  refleft  on  the  enjoyment  of  fo  many 
agreeable  obligations,  and  eafy  friendfhips,  'i 
which  make  the  fatisfaftion  of  life.     This    I 
diftinftion  is  the  more  to  be  acknoM'Iedged,  '| 
as  it  is  fhewn  to  one  whofe  pen  has  never    ' 
gratified  the  prejudices  of  particular  parties,    ' 
or  the  vanities  of  particular  men.     What- 
ever the  fuccefs  may  prove,  I  fhall  never 
repent  of  an  undertaking  in  which  I  have 
experienced  the  candour  and  friendlhip  of  fo 
many  perfons   of  merit ;    and  in  which  I 
hope  to  pafs  fome  of  thofe  years  of  youth 
that  are  generally  loft  in  a  circle  of  follies, 
after  a  manner  neither  wholly  unufeful  to 
others,  nor  difagreeable  to  myfelf. 

PoJ>e. 

§   237.     ^n  EJfay  on  Virgil's  Georgics,  pre* 
Jixed  to  Mr.  Dry  den  s  Tranjlation, 

Virgil  may  be  reckoned  the  firft  who  in- 
troduced three  new  kinds  of  poetry  among 
the  Romans,  which  he  copied  after  three  of 
the  greateft  mafters  of  Greece.  Theocritus 
and  Homer  have  ftill  difputed  for  the  ad- 
vantage over  him  in  paftoral  and  heroics ; 
but  I  think  all  are  unanimous  in  giving  him 
the  precedence  to  Hefiod  in  his  Georgics. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  the  fweetnefs  and  rufti- 
city  of  a  paftoral  cannot  be  fo  well  expreffed 
in  any  other  tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  when 
rightly  mixed  and  qualified  with  the  Doric 
dialeft;  nor  can  the  majefty  of  an  heroic 
poem  any  where  appear  fo  well  as  in  this 
language,  which  has  a  natural  greatnefs  in 
it,  and  can  be  often  rendered  more  deep 
and  fonorous  by  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Ionian s.  But  in  the  middle  ftyle,  where 
the  writers  in  both  tongues  are  on  a  level, 
we  fee  how  far  Virgil  has  excelled  all  who 
have  written  in  the  fame  way  with  him. 

There  has  been  abundance  of  criticifm' 
fpent  on  Virgil's  Paftorals  and  iEneids,  but 
the  Georgics  are  a  fubjedl  which  none  of 
the  critics  have  fufficiently  taken  into  their 
confideration ;  moft  of  them  paffing  it  over 
in  filence,  or  cafting  it  under  the  fame  head' 
with  Paftoral ;  a  divifion  by  no  means  pro-' 
per,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the  ftyle  of  a  huf-' 
bandman  ought  to  be  imitated  in  a  Georgic,', 
as  that  of  a  fticpherd  is  in  Paftoral.     But>:., 
though  the  fccne  of  both  thefe  poems  lies"' 

in 
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in  the  fame  place,  the  fpeakers  in  them  are 
cf  a  quite  different  charafter,  fince  the  pre- 
;cepts  of  hufbandry  are  not  to  be  delivered 
with  the  fimplicity  of  a  ploughman,  but  with 
the  addrefs  of  a  poet.  IMo  rules  therefore 
that  relate  to  Paftoral  can  any  way  affeft  the 
iGeorgics,  lince  they  fall  under  that  clafs  of 
poetry  which  confift  in  giving  plain  and  di- 
'recl  inftrut.'^ions  to  the  reader;  whether  they 
be  moral  duties,  as  thofe  of  Theognis  and 
Pythagoras ;  or  philofophical  fpeculations, 
;as  thofe  of  Aratus  and  Lucretius :  or  rules 
|of  praftice,  as  thofe  of  Hefiod  and  Virgil. 
I  Among  thefe  different  kinds  of  fubjeds, 
jthat  which  the  Georgics  go  upon  is,  I  think, 
■the  meaneft  and  leaft  improving,  but  the 
mod  pleafing  and  delightful.  Precepts  of 
I  morality,  befides  the  natural  corruption  of 
our  tempers,  which  makes  us  averfe  to  them, 
iare  fo  abftrafted  from  our  ideas  of  fenfe, 
Ithat  they  feldom  give  an  opportonity  for 
1  thofe  beautiful  defcriptions  and  images 
I  which  are  the  fpirit  and  life  of  poetry. 
Natural  philofophy  has  indeed  fenfible  ob- 
jefts  to  work  upqn,  but  then  it  often  puzzles 
the  reader  with  the  intricacy  of  its  notions, 
and  perplexes  him  with  the  multitude  of  its 
difputes.  But  this  kind  of  poetry  I  am  now 
fpeaking  of,  addreffes  itfelf  wholly  to  the 
imagination:  it  is  altogether  converfant 
among  the  fields  and  woods,  and  has  the 
moil  delightful  part  of  nature  for  its  pro- 
vince. It  raifes  in  our  minds  a  pleafing  va- 
riety of  fcenes  and  landfcapes,  whilft  it 
loaches  us,  and  makes  the  dryeft  of  its  pre- 
cepts look  like  a  defcription.     *  A  Georgic 

*  therefore  is  fome  part  of  the  fcience  of 
'  hufbandry  put  into  a  pleafing  drefs,  and 

*  fet  off  with  all  the  beauties  and  embellifii- 

*  ments  of  poetry.'  Nov/ fince  this  fcience 
of  hufbandry  is  of  a  very  large  extent,  the 
poet  fhewshis  ikill  in  fingling  out  fuch  pre- 
cepts to  proceed  on,  as  are  ufeful,  and  at 
the  fame  time  molt  capable  of  ornament. 
Virgil  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  this  fe- 
cret,  that  to  fe't  off  his  firft  Georgic  he  has 
xun  into  a  fet  of  precepts,  which  are  almoft 
foreign  to  his  fubjeft,  in  that  beautiful  ac- 
count he  gives  us  of  the  figns  in  nature, 
which  precede  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

j      And  if  there  be  fo  m.uch  art  in  the  choice 

j  of  fit  precepts,  there  is  much  more  required 

1  in  the  treating  of  them,  that  they  may  fall 

;  in  after  each  other  by  a  natural  unforced 

method,  and  ftiew  themfelves  in  the  beft  and 

moft  advantageous  light.     They  fliould  all 

be  fo  finely  wrought  together  in  the  fame 

piece,   that  no   coarfe  feam  may  difcover 

where  they  join  j  as  in  a  curious  brede  of 


needle-work  one  colour  falls  away  by  fuch 
jull  degrees,  and  another  rifes  fo  infenfibly, 
that  we  fee  the  variety  without  being  able  to 
diftinguilb  the  total  vanilhing  of  the  one 
from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  other.  Nor 
is  it  fufiicient  to  range  and  difpofe  this  body 
of  precepts  into  a  clear  and  eafy  method, 
unlefs  they  are  delivered  to  us  in  the  moft 
pleafing  and  agreeable  manner;  ft.r  there 
are  feveral  ways  of  conveying  the  fame 
truth  to  the  mind  of  man ;  azid  to  choofe 
the  pleafanteft  of  thefe  ways,  is  that  which 
chiefly  diftinguilbes  poetry  from  profe,  and 
makes  Virgil's  rules  of  huibandry  pleafanter 
to  _  read  than  Varro's.  Where  the  profe- 
writer  tells  us  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept 
in  a  defcription,  and  reprefents  his  coun- 
tryman performing  the  aftion  in  which  he 
would  inftruft  his  reader.  Where  the  one 
fets  out,  as  fully  and  dilHnftly  as  he  can, 
all  the  parts  of  the  truth  which  he  would 
communicate  to  us ;  the  other  fingles  out 
the  moft  pleafing  circumftance  of  this  truth, 
and  fo  conveys  the  whole  in  a  more  divert- 
ing manner  to  the  underftanding.  I  ftiall 
give  one  inftance  out  of  a  multitude  of  this 
nature  that  might  be  found  in  the  Georgics, 
where  the  reader  may  fee  the  different  ways 
Virgil  has  taken  to  exprefs  the  fame  thing, 
and  how  much  pleafanter  every  manner  of  ex- 
prelfion  is,  than  the  plain  and  direcl;  mention 
of  it  would  have  b-en.  It  is  in  the  fecond 
Georgic,  where  he  tells  us  what  trees  will 
bear  grafting  on  each  other. 

Et  faepe  alteriug  ramos  impune  videmus 
Vertere  in  alteiius,  mutatamque  infita  mala 
Fcrre  pyrum,  et  piunis  lapidofii  rubefcere  coma. 
— — — Stei iles  Platani  nialos  geffeie  valentes, 
Cartaneee  tagus,  ornulque  incanuit  albo 
Flore  pyri  :  Giandeinquc  jiies  frcgere  Jub  ulmist 

Ncc  longum  tempus,  et  ingens 

Exiit  ad  ccelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos ; 
Miraturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  fua  poma. 

Here  we  fee  the  poet  confidered  all  the 
effeds  of  this  union  between  trees  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  took  notice  of  that  effeft 
which  had  the  moft  furprife,  and  by  con- 
fequence  the  moft  delight  in  it,  to  exprefs 
the  capacity  that  was  in  them  of  being 
thus  united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every 
where  much  in  ufe  among  the  poets,  and  is 
particularly  pradlifed  by  Virgil,  who  loves 
to  fuggeft  a  truth  indireftly,  and  without 
giving  us  a  full  and  open  view  of  it,  to  let 
us  fee  juft  fo  much  as  will  naturally  lead  the 
imagination  into  all  the  parts  that  lie  con- 
cealed. This  is  wonderRilly  di\erting  to 
the  underftanding,  thus  to  receive  a  precept, 
G  g  3  that 
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that  enters,  as  k  were,  through  a  bye-way, 
and  to  apprehend  an  idea  that  draws  a  whole 
train  after  it.  For  here  the  mind,  which  is 
always  delighted  with  its  own  difcoveries, 
only  takes  the  hint  from  the  poet,  and  feems 


ftrength,  that  his  words  may  be  warm  and  ! 
glowing,  and  that  every  thing  he  defcribes 
may  immediately  prefent  itfelf,  and  rife  up' 
to  the  reader's  view.  He  ought,  in  parti- 
cular, to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  fubjeft  ( 


to  work  out  the  reiil  by  the  ftrength  of  her    debafe   his  ftyle,    and  betray   him    into   a. 


own  faculties 

But  fmce  the  inculcating   precept  upon 
precept,  will  at  length  prove  tirefome  to 
the  reader,  if  he  meets  with  no  entertain- 
rnent,    the  poet  muft  take  care  not  to  in- 
cumber his  poem  with  too  much  bufinefs ; 
but  fometimes  to  relieve  the  fubjed  with  a 
moral  refleftion,  or  let  it  reft  a  vvhile,  for 
the   fake   of  a   pleafant   and  pertinent  di- 
grefiion.     Nor   is  it  fufRcient  to   run   out 
into  beautiful  and  diverting  digreffions  (as 
it   is    generally    thought)    unlefs  they  are 
brought  in  aptly,  and  are  fomething  of  a 
piece  with  the  main  defigii  of  the  Georgic ': 
for  they  ought  to  have  a  remote  alliance  at 
leaft  to  tlie  fubjeft,  that  fo  the  whole  poem 
may  be  more  uniform  and  agreeable  m  all 
its  parts.     We  ihouid  never  quite  lofe  fight 
of  the  country,   though  we  are  fometimes 
entertained  with  a  diftant  profpedl  of  it. 
Of  this  nature  are  Virgil's  defcription  of  the 
original  of  agriculture,  of  the  fruitfulnefs 
of  Italy,  of  a  country  life,   and  the  like, 
which  are  not  brought  in  by  force,  but  na- 
turally rife  out  of  the  principal  argument 
and  defign  of  the  poem.     I  know  no  one 
digreffion  in  the  Georgics  that  may  feem  to 
contradidl  this  obfervation,  befides  that  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  firft  book,  where  the 
poet  launches  out  into  a  difcourfe  of  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  the  aftions  of  Au- 
guftus.     But  it  is  worth  while  to  confider 
how  admirably  he  has  turned  the  courfe  of 
his  narration  into  its  proper  channel,   and 
made   his  huftjandman  concerned  ei^en   in 
what  relates  to  the  battle,  in  thofe  inimitable 
lines  : 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  ftnibus  illis 
Agrlcola  incurvo  tenam  molitus  aratro, 
Ixef-j  inveniet  fcabra  rubiglne  pila  : 
Ant  gravjbus  raftris  galcas  puUabit  inanes, 
Grandiaquc  effofiis  mirabitur  ofla  fepulchris. 

And  afterwards,  fpeakirtg  of  Auguftus's 
aftions,  he  ftill  remembers  that  agriculture 
cught  to  be  fome  way  hinted  at  throughout 
the  whole  poem. 

■   Not!  ullus  aratro 
Dignus  honos  :  fqualtnt  abdu<r»is  arva  colonis  ? 
J.t  curv2E  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  enfem. 

We  now  come  to  the  ftyle  which  is  pro- 
per to  a  Georgic ;  and  indeed  this  is  the 


meannefs  of  expreffion,  but  every  where  to 
keep  up  his  verfe,  in  all  the  pomp  of  num- 
bers and  dignity  of  words. 

I  think  nothing  which  is  a  phrafe  on 
faying  in  common  talk  fhould  be  admitted ' 
into  a  ferious  poem ;  becaufe  it  takes  off 
from  the  folemnity  of  the  expreffion,  and 
gives  it  too  a  great  a  turn  of  familiarity : 
much  lefs  ought  the  low  phrafes  and  terms 
of  art  that  are  adapted  to  hufbandry,  have 
any  place  in  fuch  a  work  as  the  Georgic, 
which  is  not  to  appear  in  the  natural  iim- 
plicity  and  naked neis  of  its  fubjeft,  but  in 
the  pleafanteft  drefs  that  poetry  can  beftow 
on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate  from  the 
common  form  of  v;ords,  would  not  make 
ufe  of  tempore  h\xt  fydere  in  his  firft  verfe; 
and  every  where  clfe  abounds  with  meta- 
phors, Grecifms,  and  circumlocutions,  to 
give  his  verfe  the  greater  pomp,  and  pre- 
ferve  it  from  finking  into  a  plebeian  ftyle, 
And  herein  confifts  Virgil's  mafter-piece 
who  has  not  only  excelled  all  other  poets 
but  even  himfelf,  in  the  language  of  his 
Georgics ;  where  we  receive  more  ftrong 
and  lively  ideas  of  things  from  his  words, 
than  we  could  have  done  from  the  objects  1' 
themfelves ;  and  find  our  imaginations  more  ||: 
aftefted  by  his  defcriptions,  than  they  would 
have  been  by  the  very  fight  of  what  ht 
defcribes. 

I  fliall  now,  after  this  (hort  fcheme  of 
rules,  confider  the  diftereht  fuccefs  that 
Hefiod  and  Vifgil  have  met  with  in  thisi 
kind  of  poetry,  which  may  give  us  fome 
further  notion  of  the  excellence  of  the| 
Georgics.  To  begin  with  Hefiod;  if  wej 
may  guefs  at  his  character  from  his  writings,! 
he  had  much  more  of  the  huft)andman  thanj 
the  poet  in  his  temper :  he  was  v/onderfullyi 
grave,  difcreet,  and  frugal ;  he  lived  alto- 
gether in  the  country,  and  was  probably,  1' 
his  great  prudence,  the  oracle  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Thefe  principles  of  good; 
hufbandry  ran  through  his  works,  and  di-i 
refted  him  to  the  choice  of  tillage  andi 
merchandize,  for  the  fubjeft  of  that  which 
is  the  moft  celebrated  of  them.  He  is  every 
where  bent  on  inftruftion,  avoids  all  man- 
ner of  digreffions,  and  does  not  ftir  out  of 
the  field  once  in  the  whole  Georgic.  His 
method  in  defcribing  month  after  month 


part  on  which  the  poet  muft  lay  out  aU  his    with  its  proper  feafons  and  eraploymenis,  is 
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too  grave  and  fimple ;  it  takes  off  from  the 
furprife  and  variety  of  the  poem,  and  makes 
the  whole  look  but  like  a  modern  almanac 
in  verfe.     The  reader  is  carried  through  a 
courfe  of  weather,    and   may  before-hand 
guefs  whether  he  is  to  meet  with  fnow  or 
rain,  clouds  or  funfhine,  in  the  next  defcrip- 
lition.     His  defcriptions  indeed  have  abun- 
I;  dance  of  nature  in  them,  but  then  it  is  na- 
jture  in  her  fimplicity  and  undrefs.     Thus 
when  he  fpeaks   of  January,   "  The  wild 
,"  hearts,"  fays  he,  *'  run  fhivering  through 
:"  the    woods,     with    their    heads    ftoop- 
"  ing  to  the  ground,  and  their  tails  clapt 
"  between  their  legs;   the  goats  and  oxen 
"  are   almoft  flea'd  with  cold;    but  it  is 
"  not  fo  bad  with  the  (heep,  becaufe  they 
j"  have  a,  thick  coat  of  wool  about  them. 
; "  The  old  men  too  are  bitterly  pinched  with 
I**  the  weather  ;  but  the  young  girls  feel  no- 
I"  thing  of  it,  who  fit  at  home  with  their 
j"  mothers   by  a   warm   fire-fide."      Thus 
I  does  the  old  gentleman  give  himfelf  up  to 
la  loofe  kind  of  tattle,  rather  than  endeavour 
after  a  juft  poetical  defcription.     Nor  has 
ihe  fhewn  more  of  art  or  judgment  in  the 
precepts  he  has  given  us,  which  are  fown  fo 
very  thick,  that  they   clog   the  poem  too 
much,  and  are  often  fo  minute  and  full  of 
circumftances,  that  they  weaken  and  unnerve 
his  verfe.     But  after  all,  we  are  beholden 
i  to   him   for   the    firft   rough    flcetch   of   a 
I  Georgic  :  where  we  may  fl:ill  difcover  fome- 
!  thing  venerable  in  the  antiquenefs  of  the 
work ;  but  if  we  would  fee  the  defign  en- 
larged, the  figures  reformed,  the  colouring 
laid  on,   and  the  whole  piece  finifhed,  we 
muft    expeft    it    from    a   greater    mailer's 
hand. 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage 
and  planting  into  two  books,  which  Hefiod 
has  difpatched  in  half  a  one;  but  has  fo 
raifed  the  natural  rudenefs  and  fimplicity  of 
his  fubjeft,  with  fijch  a  fignificancy  of  ex- 
prefiion,  fuch  a  pomp  of  verfe,  fuch  variety 
of  tranfiiiops,  and  fuch  a  folemn  air  in  his 
refleftions,  that  if  we  look  on  both  poets  to- 
gether, we  fee  in  one  the  plainnefs  of  a 
downright  countryman,  and  in  the  other 
fomething  of  ruftic  majefty,  like  that  of  a 
Roman  didator  at  the  ploiigh-tail.  He  de- 
livers the  meaneft  of  his  precepts  with  a 
kind  of  grandeur ;  he  breaks  the  clods  and 
tofies  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of  grace- 
fuhiefs.  His  prognoftications  of  the  wear 
ther  are  taken  out  of  Aratus,  v.'here  we 
may  fee  how  judicioufly  he  has  picked  out 
thofe  that  are  moft  proper  for  his  hufband- 
XBan's  obfervation :   how   he   has  enforced 
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the  expreflion  and  heightened  the  imaoes 
which  he  found  in  the  original.  ^ 

The  fecond  book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and 
a  greater  boldnefs  in  its  metaphors,  than  any 
of  the  reft._  The  poet,  with  a  great  beauty, 
applies  oblivion,  ignorance,  wonder,  defire, 
and  the  lilce,  to  his  trees.  The  laft  Georgic 
has_  indeed  as  many  metaphors,  but  not  fo 
daring  as  this;  for  human  thoughts  and 
paflions  may  be  more  naturally  afcribed  to  a 
bee,  than  to  an  inanimate  plant.  He  who 
reads  over  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life, 
as  they  are  defcribed  by  Virgil  in  the  latter 
end  of  this  book,  can  fcarce  be  of  Virgil '3 
mind,  in  preferring  even  the  life  of  a  phi- 
lofopher  to  it. 

We  may,  I  think,  read  the  poet's  clime 
in  his  defcription  ;  for  he  feems  60  have 
been  in  a  fweat  at  the  writing  of  it : 

O  quis  me  gelidis  fub  montlbus  Hsmi 

Siftat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra ! 

And  is  every  where  mentioning  among  his 
chief  pleafures,  the  coolnefs  of  his  (hades 
and  rivers,  vales  and  grottos ;  which  a  more 
northern  poet  would  have  omitted,  for  the 
defcription  of  a  funny  hill  and  firefide. 

The  third  Georgic  feems  to  be  the  moft 
^laboured  of  them  all;  there  is  a  wonderful 
vigour  and  fpirit  in  the  defcription  of  the 
horfe  and  chariot-race.  The  force  of  love 
is  reprt-fented  in  noble  inftances,  and  \'ery 
fublime  expreffions.  The  Scythian  winter- 
piece  appears  fo  very  cold  and  bleak  to  the 
eye,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  look  on  it  with- 
out fhivering.  The  murrain  at  the  end  has 
all  the  expreffivenefs  that  v/ords  can  give. 
It  was  here  that  the  poet  ftrained  hard  to 
out-do  Lucretius  in  the  defcription  of  his 
plague ;  and  if  the  reader  would  fee  what 
fuccefs  he  had,  he  may  find  it  at  large  in 
Scaliger. 

But  Virgil  feems  no  where  fo  well  pleafcd 
as  when  he  is  got  among  his  bees,  in  the 
fourth  Georgic  ;  and  ennobles  the  aftions  of 
fo  trivial  a  creature,  with  metaphors  drawn 
from  the  moil  important  concerns  of  man- 
kind. His  verfes  are  not  in  a  greater  noifc 
and  hurry  in  the  battles  of  "yEneas  and 
Turnus,  than  in  the  engagement  of  two 
fwarms.  And  as  in  his  ^neis  he  compares 
the  labours  of  his  Trojans  to  thofe  of  bees 
and  pifmires,  here  he  compares  the  labours 
of  the  bees  to  thofe  of  the  Cyclops.  In 
(liort,  the  laft  Georgic  was  a  good  prelude 
to  the  4^neis ;  and  very  well  {hewed  wliat 
the  poet  could  do  in  the  defcription  of  what 
was  really  great,  by  his  defcribing  the  mock 


grandeur  of  an  iiifeil  with  fo  good  a 
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There  is  more  pleafantnefs  in  the  little^lat- 
form  of  a  garden,  which  he  gives  us  about 
the  middle  of  this  book,  than  in  ail  the 
fpacious  walks  and  water-works  of  Rapin. 
The  fpeech  of  Proteus  at  the  end  can  never 
be  enough  admired,  and  was  indeed  very  fit 
to  conclude  fo  di\  ine  a  work. 

After  this  particular  account  of  the 
beauties  in  the  Georgics,  I  fhould  in  the 
next  place  endeavour  to  point  out  its  im- ' 
perfeaions,  if  it  has  any.  But  though  I 
think  there  are  fome  few  parts  in  it  that 
are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  reft,  I  ihall  not 
prefume  to  name  t^em,  as  rather  fulptairg 
my  own  judgment,  il  in  I  can  believe  a 
fault  to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  fo  long 
under  Virgil's  correction,  and  aaa  iiis  laft 
hand  put  to  it.  The  firft  Georgic  w-as 
probably  burlefqued  in  the  author's  life 
time;  for  we  ftill  find  in  the  fcholiafts  a 
Yerfe  that  ridicules  part  of  a  line  tranflated 
from  Hefiod — hi7idus  ara,  fere  niidus, — And 
we  may  eafily  guefs  at  the  judgment  of  this 
extraordinary  critic,  whoever  he  was,  from 
his  cenfuring  this  particular  precept.  We 
may  be  fure  Virgil  would  not  have  tranflated 
it  from  Hefiod,  had  he  not  difcovered  fome 
beauty  in  it ;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  it  is 
what  I  have  before  obfc-rved  to  be  frequently 
jnet  V.  ith  in  Virgil,  the  delivering  the  pre- 
cept fo  indireftly,  and  fingling  out  the  par- 
ticular circumftance  of  fowing  and  plowing 
naked,  to  fuggelt  to  us  that  thefe  employ- 
ments are  proper  only  in  the  hot  feafon  of 
the  year. 

I  {hall  not  here  compare  the  ftyle  of  the 
Georgics  with  that  of  Lucretius,  which  the 
reader  may  fee  already  done  in  the  preface . 
to  the  fccond  volume  of  Dryder.'s  Mifceliany 
Poems;  but  fl.al!  conclude  this  poem  to  be 
the  moit  complete,  elaborate,  and  liniflied 
piece  of  all  antiquity.  Tlie^iEneis,  indeed, 
is  of  a  nobler  kind ;  but  the  Georgic  is  more 
perfcft  in  its  kind.  The  Ss\6.%  has  a 
greater  variety  of  beauties  in  it,  but  thofe  of 
the  Georgic  ar>i  more  exquifite.  In  {h.ort, 
the  Georgic  has  all  the  perfedion  that  can 
be  expec'.ed  in  a  poem  written  by  the  greateft 
poec  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  when  his  in- 
vention was  ready,  his  imagination  warm, 
his  judgment  fettled,  and  all  his  faculties 
in  their  full  vigour  and  maturity. 

Addifon. 

%  ri^.     Hijlory  of  the  HeaTHEN 
Deities. 

I.  CoELus  and  Terra.     Coelus  is  faid 
to  be  the  fon  of  the  Air,  great  father  of  the 
Gods,  and  hufband  of  Terra  the  daughter 
I 
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of  the  Earth  ;  by  whom  he  had  the  Cyclops, 
Oceanus,  Titan,  the  Hundred  Giants,  and 
many  other  children,  the  moll  eminent  of 
which  was  Saturn. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  what  is 
related  of  Coelus  and  Terra  ;  and  the  whole 
fable  plainly  feems  to  fignify  that  the  Air  ' 
and  Earth  were  the  common  father  and 
parent  of  all  created  beings.  Coelus  was 
called  Uranus  by  the  Greeks,  and  Terra 
was  aifo  named  Velca  ;  fhe  prefided  over  all 
feafts  and  banquets ;  and  the  firll:  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  offered  to  her  in  the  molt 
folemn  facrifices.  According  to  the  fable, 
Coelus  was  dethroned  by  his  youngeft  fon 
Saturn,  and  wounded  by  him,  to  prevent 
his  having  more  children. 

2.  Saturn.  Saturn  was  the  fon  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  and  the  moft  ancient  of 
all  the  Gods.  Titan,' his  elder  brother, 
refigned  his  birth-right  to  him,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  fhould  deftroy  all  his  m^ale  iffue, 
that  the  empire  of  the  world  might  in  time 
fall  to  his  pofterlty.  Saturn  accepted  of  this 
condition  ;  but  Titan  afterwards  fufpefting 
that  his  brother  had  broke  the  contrad  be- 
tween themi,  made  war  againfl  him,  and 
kept  him  in  prifon ;  from  whence  he  was 
releafed  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  and  re-inftated 
in  his  government :  he  was  afterwards  de- 
throned by  Jupiter  himfelf. 

Saturn  being  driven  from  his  throne,  left 
the  kingdom,  and  went  into  Italy,  and  there 
lived  with  king  Janus.  That  part  of  Italy 
where  he  conciaicd  himfelf  was  called 
Latium. 

He  is  reprefented  as  the  emiblem  of  Time, 
with  afcythe  in  his  hand;  and  in  his  time,: 
it  is  faid,  was  the  golden  age  of  the  earth, 
when  the  ground  yielded  all  forts  of  fruits 
without  culture,  and  Aftraea,  or  Juftice, 
dwelt  among  men,  who  lived  together  in 
perfeft  love  and  amity. 

The  Saturnalia,  or  Feafts  of  Saturn,  were 
inftituted  by  Tullus  king  of  the  Romans ; 
or,  according  to  Livy,  by  Serapronius  and 
Minutius  the  confuls. 

3.  Cybele.  Cybele  was  the  wife  of. 
Saturn,  and  accounted  mother  of  the  gods : 
Ihe  was  called  Ops  by  the  Latins,  and  Rhea 
by  the  Greeks.  She  was  alfo  named  Bona 
Mater,  Vefia.  and  Terra. 

Cybele  hTOi  her  head  crowned  with 
towers,  and  is  the  goddefs  of  cities,  garri- 
fons,  and  all  things  that  the  earth  fuftains. 
She  is  the  Earth  itfelf,  on  wliich  are  built 
many  towers  and  callles. 
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In  her  hand  (he  carries  a  key,  becaufe, 
in  winter,  the  earth  locks  up  her  treafures, 
which  in  the  fpring  (he  unloofes,  brings 
forth,  and  difpenfcs  with  a  plentiful  hand. 

She  is  feated  in  a  chariot,  becaufe  the 
earth  hangs  in  the  air,  being  poifed  by  its 
own  weight,  fier  garments  were  painted 
vith  flowers  of  various  colours,  and  figured 
with  images  of  feveral  creatures ;  which 
needs  no  explanation,  fince  every  one 
knows,  that  fuch  a  drefs  is  fuitable  to  the 
earth. 

Divine  honours  were  daily  paid  to  this 
goddefs;  and  the  priefts  of  Cybele  per- 
formed their  facritices  vvith  a  confufed  noife 
of  timbrels,  pipes,  cymbals,  and  other  in- 
ftruments;  and  the  facrificants  profaned 
both  the  temple  of  their  goddefs,  and  the 
ears  of  their  hearers,  with  howling,  riot, 
and  every  kind  of  wantonnefs. 

The  priefts  of  this  goddefs  were  called 
Galli,  from  a  river  in  Phrygia.  They  were 
alfo  called  Curetes,  Corybantes,  Tclchines, 
Cabiri,  and  Idaei  Dadyli, 

4.  Jupiter.  Jupiter,  fon  of  Saturn 
and  Cybele,  or  Ops,  is  the  father  and  king 
of  gods  and  men.  He  is  reprefented  fitting 
on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold,  holding 
thunder  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  the  left,  a 
fcepter  made  of  Cyprus;  which  wood,  be- 
ing free  from  corruption,  is  a  fymbol  of 
eternal  empire.  Qn  this  fcepter  fits  an 
eagle  ;  either  becaufe  he  was  brought  up  by 
that  bird,  or  that  heretofore  the  eagle  fitting 
upon  his  head,  portended  his  reign ;  or  be- 
caufe in  the  war  againft  the  Giants,  it 
brought  hira  the  thunder,  and  thence  was 
called  his  Armour-bearer.  He  had  golden 
flioes,  and  an  embroidered  cloak,  adorned 
with  various  fiowers,  and  figures  of  animals. 

He  was  educated,  as  well  as  born,  upon 
Ida,  a  mountain  in  Crete ;  but  by  whom, 
the  variety  of  opinions  is  wonderful. 

There  are  fome  who  affirm,  that  he  was 
nurfed  by  the  Curetes,  or  Corybantes;  forae 
by  the  JS'ymphs ;  and  fome  by  Amalthea, 
daughter  of  Melifius  king  of  that  ifiand. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  recorded, 
that  he  was  fed  by  the  bees  with  honey ; 
others,  by  goat's  milk. 

They  add  befides,  that  the  goat  being 
dead,  and  the  Ikin  pulled  off,  Jupiter  made 
of  it  a  fhield,  called  JEgis,  which  he  ufed 
afterwards  in  the  battle  againft  the  Giants. 

Jupiter,  after  he  had  depofed  his  father 
Saturn  from  the  throne,  and  expelled  him 
the  kingdom,  divided  the  paternal  inheri- 
tance with  his  two  brothers,  Neptune  and 
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PlufoT  He  fo  obliged  and  affifted  mankind 
by  great  favours,  that  he  not  only  got  the 
title  of  Jupiter,  but  alfo  obtained  divine 
honours,  and  was  eftecmed  the  common 
father  of  gods  and  men. 

Jupiter  had  names  almoft  innumerable; 
whiQh  he  obtained,  either  from  the  places 
where  he  lived,  and  wherein  he  v.-as  wor- 
Ihipped,  or  from  the  various  adions  of  his 
life. 

The  Greeks  called  him  Ammon  or  Ham- 
mon,  which  f^gni^es  fafidj:  He  obtained 
this  name  firft  in  Lybia,  where  he  was  wor- 
fhipped  under  the  figure  of  a  ram ;  becaufe 
when  Bacchus  was  athirft  in  the  defarts  of 
Arabia,  and  implored  the  afliftance  of  Jupi- 
ter, Jupiter  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  ram, 
opened  a  fountain  with  his  foot,  and  dif- 
covered  it  to  him. 

He  was  called  Capitolinus,  from  the 
Capitoline  hill,  on  the  top  whereof  he  had 
the  firit  temple  that  ever  was  built  in  Rome  ; 
which  Tarquin  the  Elder  firft  vowed  to 
build,  Tarquin  the  Proud  did  build,  and 
Horatius  the  Conful  dedicated.  He  was 
befides  called  Tarpeius,  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  on  which  this  temple  was  built.  He 
was  alfo  ftyled  Optimus  Maximus,  frorii  his 
power  and  willingnefs  to  profit  all  men. 

The  title  of  Dodonseus  was  given  Jupiter 
from  the  city  Dodona,  in  Chaonia,  which 
was  fo  called  from  Dodona,  a  nymph  of  the 
fea.  Near  to  this  city  was  a  grove  facred 
to  him,  which  was  planted  with  oaks,  and 
famous,  becaufe  in  it  was  the  moft  ancient 
oracle  of  all  Greece. 

The  name  Feretrius  was  given  him,  be- 
caufe after  the  Romans  had  overcome  their 
enemies,  they  carried  the  imperial  fpoils 
(Spolia  Opima)  to  his  temple.  Romulus 
firft  prefented  iuch  fpoils  to  Jupiter,  after 
he  had  fiain  Acron,  king  of  Csenina ;  and 
Cornelius  Gallus  oiTered  the  fame  fpoils, 
after  he  had  conquered  Tolumnius,  king  of 
Hetruria ;  and  thirdly,  M.  Marcellus,  when 
he  had  vanquifhed  Viridomarus,  king  of  the 
Gauls. 

Thofe  fpoils  were  called  Opima,  which 
one  general  took  from  the  other  in  battle. 

He  is  alfo  named  Olympius  from  Olym- 
pus, the  name  of  the  mafter  who  taught 
him,  and  of  the  heaven  wherein  he  refides. 

The  Greeks  called  him  Swri^  (Safer) 
Servator,  the  Saviour,  becaufe  he  delivered 
them  from  the  Medes. 

He  was  likewife  called  Xenius,  or  Hof- 
pitaiis ;  becaufe  he  was  thought  the  author 
of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  concerning  hofpi- 
taiity, 

5.  Juno. 
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J.  Juno.  Juno  was  the  Qneen  of 
Heaven,  both  the  filler  and  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops ;  born  in 
the  ifland  Samos,  wheie  fhe  lived  while  flie 
continued  a  virgin, 

Juno  became  extremely  jealous  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  never  ceafed  to  perplex  the  children 
be  had  by  his  miftreffes.  She  was  mother 
of  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Hebe;  (lie  was. alfo 
called  Lucina,  and  prefided  over  marriages 
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never  corrupted  witji  the  violence  of  heat 
or  cold,  but  remains  always  flouriihing, 
always  pure. 

Apollo  raifed  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Troy  by  the  mufic  of  his  harp  alone ;  and 
was  challenged  by  Marfyas,  a  proud  mufi- 
cian;  but  the  god  flayed  him  alive,  becaufe 
he  prefumed  to  contend  with  him  in  his 
own  art,  and  afterwards  turned  him  into  a 
river.     Alfo  when  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia, 


and  births;  and  is  reprefented  in  a  chariot    foolifhly  determined  the  viftory  to  the  god 
drawn  by  peacocks,  with  a  fcepter  in  her    ^ 
right  hand,  and  a  cvcwn  on  her  head  :  her 
perfon  was  auguft,  her  carriage  noble,  and 
her  drefs  elegant  and  neat. 

Iris,  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Elec- 
tra,  was  the  fervant  and  peculiar  melTenger 
of  Juno.  Becaufe  of  her  fwiftnefs,  (he  is 
painted  with  wings,  fitting  on  a  rainbow. 
It  was  her   office  to    unloofe  the  fouls  of 


dying 
body. 


womeQ    from    the    chains   of   the 


6.  Apollo.  Apollo  is  defcribed  as  a 
beardlefs  youth,  with  long  hair,  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  (hining  in  an  embroidered 
veftment ;  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
lightliand,  and  a  hai-p  in  the  left.  Some- 
times he  is  feen  with  a  fliield  in  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Graces  in  the  other.  The 
power  of  tliis  god  is  tbieefold;  in  heaven, 
where  he  is  called  Sol ;  in  earth,  where  he 
is  named  Liber  Pater ;  and  in  hell,  wh^re  he 
is  ftyled  Apollo.  He  generally  is  painted 
with  a  harp,  fhicld,  and  arrows. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Latona. 
His  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Caeus 
the  Titan,  conceived  twins  by  Jupiter :  at 
which  Juno  being  incenfed,  fent  the  fer- 
pent  Python  againit  her ;  Latona,  to  avoid 
the  intended  mifchief,  fled  into  the  ifland 
Deios,  where  ihe  brought  forth  Apollo  and 
Diana  at  the  fame  birth. 

By  the  invention  of  phyfic,  mufic,  poe- 
try, and  rhetoric,  he  defervedly  rrelided 
©ver  the  Mufes.  He  alfo  taught  the  art^  of 
foretelling  and  archery ;  by  which  he  fo 
much  obliged  mankind,  that  he  wa.^  en- 
rolled in  the  number  of  the  gods. 

He  deftroyed  all  the  Cyclops,  the  forgers 
©f  Jupiter's  thunderbolts,  with  his  arrows, 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  fon  iEfcuhpius, 
■whom  Jupiter  had  killed  with  his  thunder, 
becaufe,  by  the  power  of  phyiic,  he  reftored 
the  dead  to  life  again. 

He  fell  violently  in  love  with  the  virgin 
Daphne,  fo  famous  for  her  modcfty.  When 
he   purfued   her  ihq    was  changed   into  a 
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Pan,  when  Apollo  and  he  fang  together, 
Apollo  ftretched  his  ears  to  the  length  and 
Ihape  of  affes  ears. 

This  god  had  many  names.  He  is  called 
Cynthius,  from  the  mountain  Cynthus,  ia 
the  ifland  of  Delos ;  from  whence  Diana  is 
alfo  called  Cynthia ;  and  Delius,  from  the 
fame  ifland,  becaufe  he  was  born  there. 

He  is  called  Delphicus  from  the  city 
Delphi,  in  Boeotia,  where  he  had  the  moft 
fam.ous  temple  in  the  world.  They  fay, 
that  this  famous  oracle  became  dumb  at  the 
birth  of  our  Sa\iour;  and  when  Auguitus 
defired  to  know  the  reafon  of  its  filence, 
the  oracle  anfwered  him.  That,  in  Judaja, 
a  child  was  born,  who  was  the  Supreme 
God,  and  had  commanded  him  to  depart, 
and  return  no  more  anfwers. 

He  is  called  Pa^an,  either  from  allaying 
forrows,  or  from  his  exaft  ilcill  in  hunting, 
wherefore  lie  is  armed  with  arrows. 

He  is  called  Phoebus,  from  the  fwiftnefs 
of  his  motion,  or  from  his  method  of  heal- 
ing by  purging. 

He  was  named  Pythius,  not  only  from 
the  ferpv=nt  Python,  which  he  had  killed, 
but  likewife  from  alking  and  confulting ;  for 
none  among  the  gods  delivered  more  re- 
fponfes  than  he;  efpecialiy  in  the  temple 
which  he  had  at  Delphi,  to  which  all  na- 
tions reforted,  fo  that  if  was  called  the 
oracle  of  all  the  earth.  Thefe  oracles  were 
given  out  by  a  young  virgin,  called  Pythia 
from  Pythius,  one  of  Apollo's  names. 

7.  Sol.  Sol,  who  enlighteneth  the 
world,  is  efteemed  the  fame  as  Apollo.  He 
was  the  father  of  Phaeton  by  Clymene ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  paternal  affeftion,  pro- 
mifed  to  grant  his  fon  whatever  he  fhould 
requeft.  l^he  rafb  youth  alked  the  guidance 
of  his  chariot  for  one  day  :  Sol  in  vain  ufed 
every  argument  to  diffuade  him  from  the 
enterprise;  but  having  fworn  by  the  river 
Styx,  an  oath  it  was  unlawful  for  the  gods 
to  violate,  unwillingly  granted  his  reqticfl, 
and  gave  liim  the  netelfary  inllrudions  for 


his  behaviour. 


Phaeton, 
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Phaeton,  tranfported  with  joy,  mounted 
the  chariot,  and  began  to  lalh  the  flaming 
fteeds;  but  they,  finding  the  ignorance  of 
their  new  driver,  ran  through  tlie  air,  and 
fet  both  heaven  and  earth  on  fire.  Jupiter, 
to  prevent  a  total  conflagration,  ftruck 
Phaeton  with  thunder  from  his  chariot,  and 
plunged  him  into  the  river  Po.  His  fifters, 
Phaethufa,  Lampetia,  and  Pha;be,  and  alfo 
Cycnus  his  friend,  immoderately  bewailed 
his  death  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and,  by 
the  pity  of  the  gods,  his  fitters  were  changed 
into  poplar  trees,  and  his  friend  Cycnus 
into  a  fvvan. 

8.  Mercury.  Mercury,  fon  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Maia,  daughter  of  Atlas,  was  the 
god  of  eloquence  and  merchandize,  andmef- 
fenger  of  the  gods. 

He  is  reprefented  a  young  man,  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  an  honefl;  look,  and 
lively  eyes;  fair  without  paint,  with  winged 
fhoes  and  hat,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
winged  rod,  bound  about  with  two  fer- 
pents. 

He  had  many  remarkable  qualities,  on 
account  of  which  they  worfhipped  him  as  a 
god.  He  is  faid  to  have  invented  letters, 
and  the  ufe  of  them  :  it  is  evident,  that  he 
excelled  in  eloquence,  and  the  faculty  of 
fpeaking ;  and  therefore  was  accounted  the 
god  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  He  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  firtt  inventor  of  contracts, 
weights,  and  meafures :  he  alfo  taught  the 
arts  of  buying,  felling,  and  trafllc ;  and 
thence  was  called  the  god  of  merchants,  and 
of  gain. 

In  the  art  of  thieving  he  far  exceeded  all 
the  Iharpers  that  ever  have  been,  and  is 
named  the  Prince  and  God  of  Tricking. 
The  very  day  in  v/hich  he  was  born,  he 
Hole  away  the  cows  of  king  Admetus,  though 
attended  by  Apollo  himfelf;  who,  while 
he  complained  of  the  theft,  and  bent  his 
bow  with  an  intent  of  revenge,  found  him- 
felf robbed  of  his  quiver  and  arrows  alfo. 

He  was  a  wonderful  niafter  at  making 
peace ;  and  pacified  not  only  mortals,  but 
alfo  the  gods  themfelves,  when  they  quar- 
irelled.  This  faculty  is  fignified  by  the  rod 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  which  for- 
merly he  got  from  Apollo,  to  whom  he  had 
before  given  a  harp. 

He  had  divers  offices :  the  chief  were,  to 
carry  the  commands  of  Jupiter ;  alfo  to  at- 
tend perfons  dyiog,  to  unloofe  their  fouls 
from  the  chains  of  the  body,  and  carry 
them  down  to  hell :  likewife  to  revive,  and 
rieplacc  in    ngw  bpdies^   thofe    that    Jiad 


already  compleated  their  time  in  the  Elyfiaa 
fields. 

9.  Mars.  Mars,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  or,  as  is  related  by  Ovid,  of  Juno 
only,  who  conceived  him  by  the  touch  of  a 
flower  fhewed  her  by  Flora.      . 

Mars  is  the  god  of  war,  fierce  in  afped, 
ftern  in  countenance,  and  terrible  in  drefs; 
he  fits  in  a  chariot  drau'n  by  two  horfes, 
which  are  driven  by  a  diftraded  woman. 
He  is  covered  with  armour,  and  brandilhes 
a  fpear  in  his  right  hand.  Sometimes  he  is 
reprefented  fitting  on  horfeback,  formidable 
with  his  whip  and  fpear,  with  a  cock  near 
him,  the  emblem  of  watchfulnefs. 

His  fervants  are  Fear  and  Terror.  DiA 
cord  alfo  goes  before  in  a  tattered  garment, 
and  Clamour  and  Anger  follow  him. 

Eellona,  goddefs  of  war,  is  the  compa- 
nion of  Mars,  or,  according  to  others,  his 
fifter  or  wife.  She  prepares  for  him  his 
chariot  and  horfes,  when  he  goes  to  battle. 

His  name.  Mars,  fets  forth  the  power 
and  influence  he  has  in  war,  where  he  pre- 
fides  over  the  foldiers. 

He  is  called  Gradivus,  from  his  ftate- 
linefs  in  marching,  or  from  his  vigour  in 
brandifhing  his  fpear. 

He  is  called  Quirinus  from  Quris,  or 
Quiris,  fignifying  a  fpear.  This  name  was 
afterwards  attributed  to  Romulus,  who, 
with  Remus,  was  efteemed  the  fon  of  Mars ; 
from  whom  the  Romans  were  called  Qui- 
rites. 

10.  Bacchus.  Bacchus  was  fon  of 
Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  nouriflied  by  Jupiter  in  his  tlugh  on 
the  death  of  his  mother.  As  foon  as  he 
was  born,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Silenus  and  the  Nymphs,  to  be  brought  up  ; 
and,  in  reward  for  their  fervice,  the 
Nymphs  wre  received  into  heaven,  and 
there  changed  into  ftars  called  the  Hyades. 

Bacchus  is  a  filthy,  fhameful,  and  ira- 
modeft  god;  with  a  body  naked,  red  face, 
lafcivious  look,  fwoln  cheeks  and  belly, 
difpirited  with  luxury,  and  intoxicated  with 
wine. 

He  is  crowned  with  Ivy  and  vine  leaves, 
and  in  his  hand  holds  a  thyrfus  for  a  fcepter. 
His  chariot  is  drawn  fometiraes  by  tygers 
and  lions,  fometimes  by  lynxes  and  panthers : 
a  drunken  band  of  Satyrs,  Demons,  and 
Nymphs  prefiding  over  the  wine-prefles, 
fairies  of  the  fountains,  and  priefleffes,  at- 
tend him  as  his  guard,  and  old  Silenus, 
riding  on  an  afs,  brings  up  the  rear. 

Bacchuc 
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Bacchus  invented  fo  many  things  uieful 
to  mankind,  either  in  finifhing  controver- 
fies,  building  cities,  enacting  laws,  or  ob- 
taining viftories,  that  tor  this  reafon  he  was 
admitted  into  the  council  of  the  gods,  by 
the  joint  fufFrages  of  the  a<.  hole  world. 

He  firfi  planted  the  vine  and  drank  the 
juice  of  the  grape;  the  tillage  of  the 
ground,  and  making  honey,  are  attributed 
to  Bacchus:  when  he  was  king  of  Phce- 
nicia,  he  inftrufted  his  fubjec^ts  in  trade  and 
navigation.  He  promoted  fociety  amongft 
men,  and  brought  them  over  to  religion 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  gods. 

He  fubdued  the  Indians,  and  many  other 
nations,  and  triumphed  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  tygers.  Riding  on  an  elephant,  he 
traverfed  iEg}'pt,  Syria,  Phrygia,  and  _  all 
the  Eaft,  gained  many  and  great  vidlories, 
and  there  erefted  pillars,  as  Hercules  did  in 
the  Weft. 

He  had  various  names:  he  was  called 
Bromius,  from  the  crackling  of  fire,  and 
noife  of  thunder,  that  was  heard  when  his 
mother  was  killed  in  the  embraces  of  Jupiter. 

Bimater,  becaufe  he  had  t\vO  mothers. 

Evius,  or  Evous ;  for  in  the  M'ar  with 
the  Giants,  when  Jupiter  did  not  fee  Bac- 
chus, he  thought  that  he  was  killed ;  and 
cried  out,  Jlas,  San !  Or,  becaufe  when  he 
found  that  Bacchus  had  overcome  the  Giants, 
by  changing  himfelf  into  a  lion,  he  cried 
out  again.   Well  done.  Son  I 

Evan,  from  the  acclamations  of  the 
Bacchante*,  who  were  therefore  called 
Evantes. 

Eleleus  and  Eleus,  from  the  acclamation 
wherewidi  thcv  animated  the  foldiers  before 
the  fight,  or  encouraged  them  in  the  battle 
itfelf.  The  faaie  acclamation  was  alfo  ufed 
in  celebrating  the  Orgia,  which  were  facri- 
fices  offered  up  to  Bacchus. 

lacchus  was  alfo  one  of  the  names  given 
to  Bacchus,  from  the  noife  which  men  when 
drunk  make. 

Liber,  and  Liber.  Pater,  from  Uberoy  as 
in  Greek  they  call  him  "EXfi/Gsfioj  [Eleuthe- 
rios']  the  Deliverer. 

Alfo  Lenaeus,  and  Lysus ;  for  wine  frees 


months,  he  brought  forth  Minerva.  She 
was  called  Minerva,  as  forae  fay,  from  the 
threats  of  her  fiern  and  fierce  look.  Inftead 
of  a  woman's  drefs,  fhe  is  arrayed  in  armour ; 
wears  a  golden  head-piece,  and  on  it  glit- 
tering crefts ;  a  brazen  coat  of  mail  covers 
hei  breaft ;  fhe  brand idits  a  lance  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  holds  a  Ihield,  where- 
on is  painted  the  grieily  head  of  Medufa, 
one  of  the  Gorgons,  rough  and  formidable 
with  fnakes. 

Upon  the  head  of  this  goddefs  there  was 
an  olive  crown,  which  is  the  fymbol  of 
peace;  either  becaufe  war  is  only  made  that 
peace  may  follow ;  or  becaufe  fhe  taught 
men  the  ufe  of  that  tree. 

There  were  five  Minervas ;  but  that  one, 
to  whom  the  refl;  are  referred,  wasdefcended 
of  Jupiter.  For  he,  as  feme  fay,  finding 
that  his  wife  was  barren,  through  grief 
ftruck  his  forehead,  and  brought  forth 
Minerva. 

This  goddefs,  like  Vefta  and  Diana,  was 
a  perpetual  virgin ;  and  fo  great  a  lover  of 
chaftity,  that  the  deprived  Tirefias  of  his 
eyes,  becaufe  he  faw  her  bathing  in  the 
fountain  of  Helicon. 

Minerva  was  the  inventrefs  of  divers  arts, 
efpecially  of  fpinning;  and  therefore  the 
diflafF  is  afcribed  to  her. 

The  Athenians  were  much  devoted  to  her 
worlhip ;  and  fhe  had  been  adored  by  that 
people  before  Athens  itfelf  was  built.  The 
Pvhcdians  alfo  paid  great  honour  to  this 
goddefs.  She  was  extremely  jealous  left  any 
one  fhould  excel  her  in  any  art ;  and  near 
•her  are  placed  divers  mathematical  inftru- 
ments,  as  goddefs  of  arts  and  fciences.  The 
cock  and  the  owl  are  facred  to  her;  the  firft 
being  exprefTive  of  courage  and  watchful- 
nefs,  and  the  latter  the  emblem  of  caution 
and  forefight. 

Minerva  reprefents  wifdom,  that  is,  ufe- 
ful  knowledge,  joined  with  difcreet  praftice  ; 
and  comprehends  the  underftanding  of  the 
moft  noble  arts,  together  with  all  the  vir- 
tues, but  more  efpecially  that  of  chaftity. 
Her  birth  from  Jupiter's  head,  is  moft  cer- 
tainly an  emblem  that  all  human  arts  and 


the  mind  from  cares,  and  thofe  who  have    fciences  are  the  production  of  the  mind  of 
drank  plentifully,  fpeak  too  often  whatfo-   man,  direfled  by  fuperior  wifdom. 
ever  comes  into  their  minds. 

12.  Venus.  Venus  is  faid  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  She  is 
ftyled  the  goddefs  of  the  Graces,  Eloquence, 
Beauty,  Neatnefs,  and  Chearfulnefs ;  in  her 
countenance  many  charms  abound. 

She  is  cloathed  with  a  purple  mantle 
glittering  with  diamonds,  and  refulgent  with 

a  rwiy 


J  I.  Minerva.  Minerva,  or  Pallas,  the 
goddefsof  wifdom,  war,  arts,  and  fciences, 
was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter ;  who  finding 
no  likelihood  of  having  children  by  Juno, 
it  is  faid,  defired  Vulcan  to  ftrike  his  fore- 
head v.'iih  his  hammer  i   and,  after  three 
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roff  crown;  flie  breathes  pleafures,  and 
flows  in  foftnefs.  Two  Cupids  attend  at 
her  fides,  the  Graces  ftand  round  her,  and 
the  lovely  Adonis  follows  after,  gently 
holding  up  her  train.  Her  chariot  is  of 
ivory,  finely  carved,  beautifully  painted  and 
gilt,  fafhioned  in  form  of  a  fhell,  and  drawn 
by  fwans,  doves,  and  fwallovvs,  and  fome- 
times  by  fparrows,  as  Ihe  direfts,  when  fhe 
pleafes  to  mount  it. 

She  is  faid  to  have  fprung  from  the  froth 
of  the  fea;  and,  being  laid  in  a  fhey,  as  it 
were  in  a  cradle,  to  have  been  driven  by 
Zephyrus  upon  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  where 
the  Horns  received  her,  cherifhed  her  in 
their  bofoms,  educated,  and  adorned  her ; 
and  when  Ihe  was  grown  up,  they  carried 
her  into  heaven,  and  prefented  her  to  thfe 
gods,  who,  being  taken  with  her  beauty, 
all  ftrove  to  marry  her ;  but  at  laft  (he  was 
betrothed  to  Vulcan,  to  whom  afterwards 
ihe  was  given  in  wedlock. 

The  firlt  of  Venus's  companions  was  Hy- 
menaeus,  the  god  of  marriage,  and  proteftor 
of  virgins.  Maids  newly  married  offered 
facrifices  to  him,  as  alfo  to  the  goddefs 
Concordia. 

Cupid,  the  god  of  love,  was  the  next  of 
Venus's  companions.  She  alfo  paiTionately 
loved  Adonis,  a  beautiful  youth. 

The  poets  fpeak  of  two  Cupids ;  one  of 
which  is  an  ingenious  youth,  the  fon  of  Ju- 
piter and  Venus,  a  celeftial  deity  ;  the  other 
a  debauchee,  the  fon  of  Nox  and  Erebus, 
whofe  companions  are  Drunkennefs,  Sor- 
row, Enmity,  Contention,  and  other  plagues 
of  that  kind. 

The  Graces,  called  Charities,  were  three 
fillers,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome, 
or  Venus. — Thefe  will  be  more  particularly 
mentioned  in  a  future  place, 

Venus  was  worfhipped  imder  various 
names ;  Cypris  and  Cypria,  Cytheris  and 
C}'therea,  from  the  iflands  of  Cyprus  and 
Cythera,  whither  Ihe  was  firft  carried  in  a 
fea  fhell. 

Erycina,  from  the  mountain  Eryx,  in 
the  ifland  of  Sicily  ;  upon  which  ^Eneas 
built  a  fplendid  and  famous  temple  to  her 
honour,  becaufe  fhe  was  his  mother. 

Idalia  and  Acidalia,  from  the  mountain 
Idalus,  in  the  ifland  Cyprus,  and  the  foun- 
tain Acidalius,  in  Boeotia. 

Marina,  becaufe  fhe  was  born  of  the  fea, 
and  begotten  of  the  froth  of  the  waters. 

From  thence  fhe  is  called  Aphroditis  and 
Anadyomone,  that  is,  emerging  out  of  the 
.  Kwters,  as  Apelles  painted  her. 

She  is  called  Paphia,  from  the  city  Pa- 


phos  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  where  they 
facrificed  flowers  and  frankincenfe  to  her : 
alfo  the  Lefbian  Queen,  from  Lefbos,  iii 
the  fame  ifland. 

On  a  difpute  at  a  feaft  of  the  gods,  be- 
tween Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus,  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  beauty,  Jupiteh,  not  being 
able  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement,  referred 
the  decifion  to  Paris,  a  fhepherd  on  Mount 
Ida,  with  direftion  that  a  golden  apple 
fhould  be  given  to  the  faireft.  Paris  deter- 
mined the  prize  in  ftvour  of  Venus,  and 
afTigned  to  her  the  golden  reward.  Venus, 
in  return  for  this  fmgular  regard  to  her^ 
promifed  Paris  Helena,  the  fairefl  beauty 
in  the  v/orld.  Paris  failed  into  Greece 
with  a  great  fleet,  and  brought  away  Helen, 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  Menelaus,  king 
of  Sparta  ;  but  he  being  then  abfent,  Paris 
carried  her  away  with  him  to  Troy,  which 
brought  on  the  famous  fiege  of  that  city, 
as  is  related  in  the  Grecian  Hiflory. 

[Thefe  were  the  principal,  or  firflclafs 
of  Deities  in  the  Heathen  Mythology  ;  the 
Dii  Majores,  to  whom  the  higheft  degree  of 
worfliip  was  paid ;  as  it  was  univerfally  ima- 
gined, that  thefe  deities  were  more  emi- 
nently employed  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  prefided  over  the  immediate 
concerns  of  mankind. 

Vulcan,  Neptune,  Pluto,  and  {om& 
others,  are  alfo  efteemed  principal  Deities  ; 
but  mention  will  be  made  of  thefe  as  they 
occur  in  the  feveral  orders  or  ranks  of  Ter- 
reflrial.  Marine,  and  Infernal  Deities.] 

I.    Terrestrial. 

1.  Titan.  Titan,  the  elder  brother 
of  Saturn,  though  not  a  god,  claims  the 
firfl  place,  being  the  eldeft  fon  of  Ccekis 
and  Terra ;  and,  on  an  agreement  with 
Jupiter  his  younger  brother,  he  yielded  to 
him  his  birthright,  as  is  before  mentioned. 
His  fons  were  tlxe  Giants,  called  from  him 
Titans, 

2.  Vesta.  Vefta,  the  eldeft  of  all  the 
goddeffes,  the  mother  of  Saturn,  and  the 
wife  of  Coelus,  is  reprefented  as  a  matron 
fitting  and  holding  a  drum.  She  is  not 
reckoned  among  the  Celeflials,  fhe  being 
the  Earth  herfelf.  Vefla  is  her  name  from 
cloathing,  becaufe  the  earth  is  cloathed  with 
plants  and  fruits.  She  fits,  becaufe  the 
earth  being  immoveable,  refts  in  the  lowefl 
part  of  the  world.  She  carries  a  drum,  be- 
caufe the  earth  contains  the  boiflerous  winds 
in  its  bofom,  - 

Her 
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Her  head  is  alfo  furrounded  with  divers  temple  of  Janus  was  held  in  great  veneration 
flowers  and  plants,  voluntarily  weaving  by  the  Romans,  and  was  kept  open  in  the 
themfelves  into  a  crown,  while  animals  of  time  of  war,  and  fhut  in  the  time  of  peace; 
every  kind  play  about,  and  fawn  upon  her.  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  within  the  fpace 
By  reafon  the  earth  is  round,  Vefta's  temple  of  feven  hundred  years,  this  temple  was 
at  Rome  was  buih  round ;  and  they  fay,  ftut  only  thrice ;  once  by  Numa ;  after- 
that  her  image  was  orbicular  in  fome  places.      wards  by  the  confuls  Marcus  Attilius  and 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  firft  oblations    Titus  Manltus,  after  a  league  ftruck  up  with 
were  offered  to  her,  fmce  all  the  facrifices    the  Carthaginians;  and,  lallly,  by  Auguftus, 
fpring  from  the  earth  ;  and  the  Greeks  both    after  the  viftory  of  Aclium. 
began  and  concluded  all  facrifices  with  this 

goddefs,  5'  La  TON  A.     Latona  was  the  daughter 

of  Phcebe,  and  Cceus  the  Titan;  whom, 

3.  Vulcan.  Vulcan,  the  hufband  of  for  her  great  beauty,  Jupiter  loved  and  de- 
Venus,  was  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  (fome    flowered. 

fay  of  Juno  only) ;  but,  being  born  de-  When  Juno  perceived  her  with  child,  fhe 
formed,  he  was  cail  down  from  heaven  by  caft  her  out  of  heaven  to  the  earth,  having 
Jupiter  as  foon  as  he  was  born,  and  in  the  firft  obliged  Terra  to  fvvear,  that  fhe  would 
fall  broke  his  leg.  He  was  the  god  of  fub-  not  give  her  any  where  an  habitation  to 
terraneous  fires,  and  prefided  over  metals.  bring  forth  her  young  :  and  befides,  fhe 
He  firft  made  his  addrefles  to  Minerva,  fent  the  ferpent  Python  to  perfccute  the  har- 
and  was  refufed  by  her  :  he  afterwards  mar-  lot  all  over  the  world.  But  in  vain;  for 
ried   Venus,  but  that  goddefs  difregarded    in  the  ifland  Delos,  under  a  palm  or  an 


him  for  his  deformity, 

Vulcan  made  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  and 
fupplied  Jupiter  with  thunder  :  he  fixed  his 
forges  on  Mount  JEtna,  but  chiefly  in  the 
ifland  Lemnos,  where  he  worked  for  the 
gods,  and  taught  the  natives  the  art  of 
working  iron  by  fire.  His  forgemen  were 
the  Cyclops,  who  are  reprefented  as  having 
only  one  eye,  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
heads. Apollo,  it  is  faid,  flew  them  all, 
for  having  forged  the  thunder  with  which 
Jupiter  ftruck  ^fculapius,  the  god  of  phyfic. 
The  principal  temple  of  Vulcan  was  on 
Mount  Mtna. ;  and  he  is  painted  with  a  hat 
of  blue  colour,  the  fymbol  of  fire. 

He  was  called  Mulciber,  or  Multifer, 
from  his  foftening  and  polifhing  iron. 


olive-tree, 
Apollo. 


Latona  brought  forth  Diana  and 


6.  DlANA^  Diana,  goddefs  of  hunting, 
was  the  daughter  of  Ceres  and  Jupiter,  and 
fifter  of  Apollo.  She  is  ufually  painted  in 
a  hunting  habit,  with  a  bow  in  her  hand,  a 
quiver  full  of  arrows  hanging  down  from  her 
fhoulders,  and  her  breaft  covered  with  the 
fkin  of  a  deer  :  fhe  was  the  goddefs  of  hunt- 
ing and  chaftity. 

She  has  three  different  names,  and  as 
many  offices:  in  the  heavens  flie  is  called 
Luna  and  Phoebe,  on  the  earth  Diana,  and 
in  hell  Hecate.  In  the  heavens  fhe  en-v 
lightens  all  things  by  her  rays  ;  on  the  earth 
fhe  fubdues  all  the  wild  beafts  by  her  bow 
and  darts ;  and  in  hell  keeps  in  fubjedlion 
Janus  was  the  fon  of  Coelas  the  ghofts  and  fpirits,  by  her  power  and 
He  had  a  double   face  and    authority. 

Diana  was  expofed  by  her  mother  in  the 
ftreets,  and  was  nourifhed  by  fhepherds : 
for  which  reafon,  Ihe  was  worfhipped  in  the 
ftreets,  and  her  llatue  ufually  fet  before  the 
doors  of  the  houfes. 

Many  temples  were  ere6led  to  this  god- 
defs, of  which,  that  of  Ephefus  was  tha 
chief.  The  woods,  groves,  and  forefts,  wef e 
alfo  confecrated  to  her. 

Aftseon,  grandfon  of  Cadmus,  a  famous 
hunter,  intruding  himfelf  into  the  privacy 
of  Diana,  whilft  fhe  was  bathing  in  a  foun- 
tain, the  goddefs  changed  hun  into  a  ftag. 


4.  Janus. 

and  Hecate. 

forehead  in  one  and  the  fame  head  ;  hence 
he  was  called  the  two-faced  God ;  and 
therefore  is  faid  to  fee  things  placed  behind 
his  back,  as  well  as  before  his  face.  In  his 
right  hand  he  holds  a  key,  and  in  his  left 
a  rod;  and  beneath  his  feet  are  twelve 
altars. 

He  had  feveral  temples  built  and  dedi- 
cated to  him,  fome  or  which  had  double 
doors,  others  four  gates ;  becaufe  he  was 
fometim.es  reprefented  with  four  faces. 

It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  Romans, 
that,  in  his  temple,  the  confuls  were 


inau- 
gurated, and  from  thence  faid  to  open  the    and  he  was  devoured  by  his  dogs, 
year  on  the  kalends  of  January,  when  new 
laurel  was  put  on  the  ftatue  of  the  god,    Th«        7.  Aurora,     Aurora  was  the  daughter 
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of  Terra  and  Titan,  the  fifter  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  and  mother  of  all  the  ftars. 

She  fits  high  in  a  golden  chariot,  drawn 
by  white  horfes.  She  was  much  taken  with 
the  love  of  Cephalus,  a  very  beautiful  youth ; 
and  when  flie  could  by  no  perfuafion  move 
him  to  violate  his  faith,  plighted  to  his 
wife  Procris,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Athens, 
fhe  carried  hinv  up  into  heaven  by  force. 

Aurora,  being  alfo  charmed  with  the 
iingular  beauty  of  Tithonus,  fon  of  Lao- 
medon,  and  brother  of  Priamus,  carried  him 
up  into  heaven,  joined  him  to  herfelf  in 
wedlock,  and  from  the  Fates  obtained  im- 
mortality for  him  inftead  of  a  portion. 

Memnon  was  the  fon  of  this  marriage, 
who,  when  he  came  to  Troy,  to  bring  aflift- 
ance  to  Priamus,  fighting  in  a  fingle  com- 
bat with  Achilles,  was  flain. 

8.  Ceres.  Ceres  is  reprefented  as  a 
lady,  tall  in  ftature,  venerable  with  majcfty, 
beautified  with  yellow  hair,  and  crowned 
with  a  turban  compofed  of  the  ears  of  corn. 
She  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  burning  torch, 
and,  in  her  left,  a  handful  of  poppies  and 
ears  of  corn. 

She  was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and 
of  fo  great  beauty,  that  flie  drew  the  gods 
into  the  love  and  admiration  of  her  perfon. 

She  firft  invented  and  taught  the  art  of 
tilling  the  earth,  and  fowingpulfe  and  corn, 
and  of  making  bread  ;  whereas  before  men 
eat  only  acorns.  As  foon  as  agriculture 
was  introduced,  and  men  began  to  contend 
about  the  limits  of  thofe  fields,  which  be- 
fore were  common  and  uncultivated,  fhe 
enafted  laws,  and  determined  the  rights 
and  properties  of  each  perfon  when  difputes 
arofe. 

Ceres  is  .beautiful,  becaufe  the  earth, 
which  fhe  refembles,  gives  a  very  delightful 
and  beautiful  fpedkcle  to  beholders :  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  arrayed  with  plants,  di- 
verfified  with  trees,  adorned  with  flowers, 
enriched  with  fruits,  and  covered  with  green 
herbs ;  when  it  difplays  the  honours  of  the 
Spring,  and  pours  forth  the  gifts  of  Autumn 
with  a  bountiful  hand. 

She  holds  a  lighted  torch,  becaufe  when 
Proferpine  was  itolen  away  by  Pluto,  fhe 
lighted  torches  with  the  flames  of  Mount 
iEtna,  and  with  them  fought  her  daughter 
through  the  whole  world.  She  alfo  carries 
poppies,  becaufe  when  fpent  with  grief,  and 
when  fhe  could  not  obtain  the  leaft  reft  or 
fleep,  Jupiter  gave  her  poppies  to  eat,  which 
plant,  they  fay,  has  a  power  of  creating  fleep 
and  forgetfulnefs. 


Among  various  nations,  the  firft  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  oiFered  to  Ceres,  .as  goddefs 
of  corn  and  agriculture ;  and  the  Cerealia, 
or  Myfteries  inftituted  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
both  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  were  of  two 
forts :  the  greater,  or  chief,  were  peculiar 
to  Ceres,  and  called  Eleufinia,  from  Eleufis, 
a  city  of  Attica;  and,  in  the  lelTer,  facri- 
fices  were  made  alfo  to  Proferpine. 

In  thefe  feafts,  the  votaries  ran  through 
the  public  ftreets  with  great  noife  and  la- 
mentation, carrying  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  in  reprefentation  of  the  fearch  made 
by  Ceres  after  her  daughter,  when  ftolen 
by  Pluto. 

II.     Marine    Deities. 

1.  Neptune.  Neptune  was  the  fon  of 
Saturn  and  Ops,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and 
Pluto.  ^  His  mother  preferved  him  from  the 
devouring  jaws  of  hi.s  father,  who  eat  up  al! 
the  male  children,  and  conveyed  him  to 
fhepherds  to  be  brought  up  as  is  before  men- 
tioned. In  the  divifion  or  his  father's  do- 
minions by  Jupiter,  the  empire  of  the  fea 
was  allotted  to  Neptune. 

He  having  joined  with  Apollo  in  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  Jupiter,  they  were  both 
driven  from  heaven ;  and,  by  Jupiter's 
command,  forced  to  ferve  Laomedon  in 
building  the  walls  of  Troy.  Neptune,  not 
receiving  the  reward  of  his  fervice,  fent  a 
fea-monfter  on  the  coafts,  which  ravaged 
the  country. 

Neptune  afterwards  became  charmed  with 
the  beauty  of  Amphl:rite,  and  long  bore 
her  difdain;  at  laft,  by  the  affiftanceofa 
Dolphin,  and  the  power  of  flattery,  he  drew 
her  into  marriage.  Neptune,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  this  kindnefs,  placed  the 
dolphin  among  the  ftars,  and  he  became  a 
conftellation. 

As  to  the  aflions  of  this  god  ;  the  poets 
fay,  that  in  a  difpute  with  Minerva,  who 
Ihould  give  a  name  to  Athens,  the  capital 
city  of  Greece,  he  flTuck  the  ground  with 
his  trident,  and  produced  a  horfe ;  for  which 
rcafon  the  Athenians  facrificed  to  him  that 
animal,  Neptune  was  called  Pofeidon  by 
the  Greeks :  the  Rcraans  gave  him  alfo  the 
name  of  Confus,  and  erefted  an  altar  to 
him  in  the  circus  of  Rome.  The'CircenCan 
games,  or  horfe- races,  inftituted  in  honour 
of  him,  were,  from  this  name,  called  Con- 
fualia.  In  thefe  games,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  the  months  of  February  and 
July,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins  was  re- 
j;refented. 
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Neptune  is  efteemed  governor  of  the  fea, 
and  father  of  the  rivers  and  fountains.  He 
is  reprefented  riding  on  the  fea  in  a  car,  in 
the  form  of  a  fhell,  drawn  by  fea-horfes, 
preceded  by  Tritons.  He  holds  a  trident 
m  his  hand,  as  an  emblem  of  his  fovereignty, 
and  is  attended  by  the  younger  Tritons, 
and  fea-nymphs. 

The  other  Deities  aret 

1.  Oceanus,  a  marine  deity,  defcended 
from  Coelas  and  Vefta  ;  and  by  the  ancients 
was  called,  not  only  the  father  of  rivers, 
but  alfo  of  animals,  and  of  the  gods  thera- 
felves. 

2.  Thetis,  goddefs  of  the  fea,  wife  of 
Oceanus,  by  whom  (he  is  faid  to  have  had 
many  fons ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  Nereus, 
who  dwelt  in  the  ^gean  fea,  and  by  his 
wife  Doris  had  fifty  daughters,  called  from 
him  Nereides.  Thetis  is  reprefented  fitting 
in  a  chariot,  in  the  form  of  a  fhell,  drawn 
by  dolphins. 

5.  AmphhrUe,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Doris,  goddefs  of  the  fea,  and  wife  of  Nep- 
tune. She  is  by  the  poets  frequently  taken 
for  the  fea  itfelf;  and  by  fome  writers, 
Thetis  and  Araphitrite  are  faid  to  be  the 
iame  perfon. 

4.  Triton,  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Am- 
phitrite,  was  alfo  his  companion  and  trum- 
peter. In  the  upper  part  of  his  body  he 
bears  the  refemblance  of  a  man,  and  of  a 
fifb  in  the  lower  part.  Moft  of  the  fea-gods 
from  him  are  called  Tritons. 

5.  The  Syrens  were  inhabitants  of  the 
fea.  They  had  faces  of  women,  but  the 
bodies  of  fiying  fifn.  Their  names  were 
Parthenope,  Ligaa,  and  Leucofia.  Thefe 
dwelt  near  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  drew  to 
them  all  paffengers  by  the  fweetnefs  of  their 
finging,  and  then  devoured  them. 

III.    Infernal    Deities. 

I.  Pluto.  Pluto,  fon  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune. 
In  the  divifion  of  his  father's  kingdom, 
when  he  was  dethroned  by  Jupiter,  Pluto 
had  the  weftern  parts  afTigned  to  him,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  poetical  table,  that  he  was 
the  god  of  hell. 

Thefe  infernal  kingdoms  are  attributed  to 
him,  not  only  becaufe  the  weftern  part  of 
the  world  fell  to  him  by  lot ;  but  aifo  be- 
caafe  he  introduced  the  ufe  of  burying  and 
funeral  obfequies  :  hence  he  is  believed  to 
exercife  a  fovereignty  over  the  dead.  He 
fits  on  a  dark  throne,  holding;  a  key  indead 


of  a  fcepter,  and  wearing  a  crown  of  ebony* 
Sometimes  he  is  crowned  with  a  diadern, 
fometimes  with  cyprefs,  and  fometimes 
with  a  daffodil,  which  flower  Proferpine 
was  gathering  when  he  ftole  her  away.  He 
is  called  Dis  by  the  Latins,  and  Hades  by 
the  Greeks,  which  laft  fignifies  dark  and 
gloomy.  His  horfes  and  chariot  are  of  a 
black  colour ;  and  himfelf  is  often  painted ' 
with  a  rod  in  his  hand  for  a  fcepter,  and 
covered  with  a  head-piece. 

2.  Proserpine.  Proferpine  is  queen  of 
hell,  the  infernal  Juno,  and  wife  of  Pluto. 
She  was  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres. 

When  none  of  the  goddefles  would  marry 
Pluto,  becaufe  of  his  deformity,  the  god 
being  vexed  that  he  was  defpifed,  and  forced 
to  live  a  fingle  life,  in  a  rage  mounted  his 
chariot,  and  fuddenly  fprung  up  from  a 
den  in  Sicily  amongft  a  company  of  very 
beautiful  virgins,  who  were  gathering  flowers 
in  the  fields  of  Enna.  Pluto,  inflamed 
with  the  love  of  Proferpine,  carried  her  off 
with  him,  and  funk  into  the  earth,  not  far 
from  Syracufe,  where  fuddenly  a  lake  arofe. 

The  nymphs,  her  companions,  being 
ftruck  with  terror,  acquainted  her  mother 
with  the  lofs  of  her  daughter.  Ceres,  with 
lighted  torches  from  Mount  yEtna,  long 
fought  her  in  vain :  but  at  laft,  being  in- 
formed by  the  nymph  Arethufa,  that  flie 
was  ftolen  by  Pluto,  (he  went  down  into 
hell,  where  flie  found  Proferpine  queen  of 
thofe  dark  dominions.  The  enraged  mo- 
ther complained  to  Jupiter  of  the  violence 
offered  to  her  daughter  by  his  brother  Pluto. 
Jupiter  promifed  that  (he  fnould  return  to 
the  earth,  provided  (he  had  eat  nothing  in 
hell :  hereupon  Ceres  went  down  rejoicing ; 
and  Proferpine  was  returning  with  tranf- 
port,  when  Afcalaphus  declared,  that  he 
faw  Proferpine  eat  fome  grains  of  a  pome- 
granate which  (he  gathered  in  Pluto's  or- 
chard :  by  this  difcovery  her  return  was 
flopped.  The  mother,  incenfed  at  this  in- 
telligence, changed  Afcalaphus  into  an  owl ; 
and,  by  her  importunate  intreaty,  extorted 
from  Jupiter,  that  Proferpine  (hould  live 
one  half  of  the  year  with  her,  and  the  reft 
of  the  time  with  her  hufljand  Pluto.  Pro- 
ferpine afterwards  fo  loved  this  difagreeable 
hulhand,  that  (he  became  jealous  of  him, 
and  changed  his  miftrefs  Mentha  into  the 
herb  named  Mint. 

The  other  Deities  are, 
I .  PJuttcs,  either  from  the  affinity  of  the 
name,  or  that  both  were  gods  of  riches. 
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Is  frequently  johied  to  Pluto.  He  was  faid 
to  be  blind,  void  of  judgment,  and  of  a  na- 
iture  quite  timorous,  all  which  qualities  de- 
jnote  ibme  peculiar  property  of  this  god : 
[blind,  and  void  of  judgment,  in  the  unequal 
idiftribution  of  riches,  as  he  frequently  pailes 
by  good  men,  whilft  the  wicked  are  loaded 
with  wealth ;  and  timorous,  by  reafon  the 
rich  are  conftantiy  in  fear,  and  watch  over 
their  trea'fures  with  great  care  and  anxiety. 

I.  Nox,-  goddefs  of  darknefs,  is  the  moft 
ancient  of  all  the  goddeffes.  She  married 
the  ri\  er  Erebus  in  hell,  by  whom  fhe  had 
imany  daughters.  Nox  is  painted  in  black 
irobes  bcfet  with  flars. 

I  3.  Charon,  the  fon  of  EreTjus  and  Nox, 
lis  the  ferryman  of  hell.  He  is  reprefented 
by  the  poets  as  a  terrible,  grim,  dirty  old 
fellow.  According  to  the  fable,  he  at- 
tended with  his  boat,  and,  for  a  fmall  piece 
of  money,  carried  over  the  river  Styx  the 
fouls  of  the  dead  ;  yd  not  all  promifcuoufly, 
but  only  thofe  v/hofe  bodies  were  committed 
to  the  grave;  for  the  uuburied  fcades  wan- 
dered about  the  fliores  an  lumdred  years, 
and  then  were  admitted  into  the  boat,  and 
ferried  over  the  lake. 

4.  The  Giants  or  Titam  were  the  nrft  in- 
liabitants  of  the  earth ;  who,  trufting  to  their 
great  ftature  and  ftrength,  waged  waragainft 
Jupiter,  and  atteinpted  to  dethrone  him 
from  the  poffeffion  of  heaven.  In  this  battle, 
they  heaped  up  mountains  upon  mountains, 
and  from  thence  darted  trees  of  fire  into 
heaven.  They  hurled  alfo  prodigious  Icones 
and  folid  rocks,  which  falling  again  upon 
the  earth,  or  ia  the  fea,  became  mountains 
or  iflands :  but  being  onfuccefsful  in  their 
attempt,  and  deftroyed  by  the  thunder  of 
Jupiter,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  other 
gods,  they  were  driven  from  the  earth  and 
caff  into  hell. 

5.  The  Fates  were  three  in  number, 
daughters  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  Thefe  were 
faid  to  prefide  over  time  pall,  prefent,  and 
to  come,  llieir  names  are  Clotho,  La- 
chelis,  and  Atropos.  Their  office  is  to 
fuperintend  the  thread  of  life;  Clotho  holds 
the  diifafF,  and  draws  the  thread,  Lachefis 
turns  the  fpindle,  and  Atropos  cuts  the 
thread  with  her  fciflars ;  that  is,  the  firft 
calls  us  into  life,  the  fecond  determines  our 
lot  and  condition,  and  the  third  haifties  our 
life. 

6.  The  Furies,  or  Eumenides,  were  daugh- 
ters of  Nox  and  Acheron.  They  Vvcre 
three,  namely,  Akfto,  Megsra,  Tiiiphone  : 
their  abode  was  in  hell,  to  torment  the 
(vicked;    they   were  armed   v/ith   biasing- 


torches,  and  furrounded  with  fnakes,  and 
other  inftruments  of  horror. 

The  Rivers  c/  Hell  'were, 

1.  Acheron,  Son  of  Sol  and  Terra.  He 
fupplied  the  Titans  with  water  when  they 
waged  war  againft  Jupiter ;  who,  for  this 
reafon,  changed  him  into  a  river,  and  caft 
him  into  hell.  The  waters  of  this  river 
are  extremely  muddy  and  bitter. 

2.  Stjx,  the  principal  river  of  hell ;  and 
held  in  fo  great  veneration  by  the  gods, 
that  whoever  broke  the  oath  he  had  once 
made  by  this  river,  was  deprived  of  his  di- 
vinity for  one  hundred  years. 

3.  Cocytns.  This  river  is  increafed  by 
the  tears  of  the  wicked ;  and  flows  with  a 
lamentable  noife,  imitating  the  damned. 

4.  Phlegethof!,  This  river  fwells  with 
fiery  waves,  and  rolls  if  reams  of  fire.  The 
fouls  of  the  dead,  having  paffed  over  thefe 
rivers,  are  carried  to  Pluto's  palace. 

J.  Lethe  is  a  river  in  hell.  If  the  ghods 
of  the  dead  drink  the  waters  of  this  river, 
they  are  faid  to  lofe  the  remembrance  of  all 
that  had  paffed  in  this  world. 

[It  may  here  be  very  properly  obferved, 
that  thefe  infernal  regions,  the  refidence  of 
Pluto,  are  faid  to  be  a  fubterraneous  ca- 
vern, whither  the  fhades  or  foals  of  mortals 
defcended,  and  were  judged  by  Minos, 
vEacus,  and  Rhadamatithus,  appointed  by- 
Pluto  judges  of  hell.  This  place  contained 
Tartarus,  the  abode  of  the  unhappy ;  alfo 
Elyfium,  the  abode  of  thofe  that  had  lived 
well.  Cerberus,  a  dog  with  three  heads, 
v/as  door-keeper,  and  covered  with  ferpents, 
always  waited  at  the  infernal  gate,  to  pre- 
vent mortals  from  entering,  or  the  manes 
or  fhades  from  going  out,  Charon,  as  is- 
faid  before,  was  fejryman  of  hell,  and  con- 
dufted  the  departed  fouls  to  the  tribunal  of 
Minos.  The  Harpies,  or  birds  of  prey, 
v,'cre  alfo  inhabitants  of  hell.  Thefe  were 
indifierently  called  Furia;,  Ocypetre,  and 
Lamis ;  and  Vv^ere  inltruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  gods  to  raife  wars  in  the  world,  and 
difturb  the  peace  of  mankind,] 

Fable  relates  two  remarkable  punlfhrnents 
in  hell.  i.  Ixion,  for  attempting  to  feduce 
Juno,  was  by  Jupiter  caft  into  hell,  and 
condemned  tone  chained  to  awheel,  v/hich 
continually  Vvhirled  round.  2.  Syfiphus, 
the  fon  01  yEoIus,  was  doom.ed  in  hell  to 
roll  a  huge  round  ftone  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  whence  it  immedi- 
ately defcended.  This  puniiliment  was  ai- 
H  h  Ictced 
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lotted  him,  becaufe  he  revealed  the  fecrets 
of  the  gods,  and  difcovered  to  Afopus  the 
place  where  Jupiter  had  concealed  his  daugh- 
ter uEgina, 

Inferior    Deities. 

In  the  Heathen  Mythology,  there  are  many 
other  deities  or  gods  of  inferior  note, 
ftyled  Da  Mifiores ;  and  as  thefe  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  writings  of  the  poets, 
it  is  necefiary  to  make  brief  mention  of 
them. 

The  Muses,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemofyne,  goddefs  of  memory,  were  the 
reputed  goddefles  of  the  feveral  arts  and 
fciences,  and  prefided  over  the  feafls  and 
folemnities  of  the  gods.  They  were  the 
companions  of  Apollo,  and  inhabited  with 
him  chiefly  on  the  hills  of  ParnaiTus,  He- 
licon, and  Pindus.  The  Hippocrene,  and 
other  fountains  at  the  foot  of  Parnaflus, 
were  facrcd  to  them  ;  as  were  alfo  the  palm- 
tree  and  the  laurel.  They  are  reprefented 
young  and  very  handfome,  and  are  nine  in 
number. 

1 .  Clio  is  faid  to  be  the  chief  mufe.  She 
derives  iier  name  from  glory  and  renown. 
She  prefided  over  hiftory,  and  is  faid  to  be 
the  inventrefs  of  the  lute. 

2.  Calliope,  fo  called  from  the  fweetnefs 
of  her  voice.  She  prefided  over  eloquence 
and  heroic  poefy. 

3.  Erato y  or  the  Lovely.  She  prefided 
over  lyric  poetry. 

4.  Thalia,  from  the  gaiety  and  pleafantry 
of  her  fongs,  called  the  Flourilhing  Maid. 
She  invented  comed'y  and  geometry. 

5.  Melpomene  was  the  mufe  of  that  age. 
She  prefided  over  tragedy,  and  melancholy 
fubjeds. 

6.  Terpjtchore,  or  the  Jovial.  She  pre- 
fided over  mufic  and  dancing. 

7.  Euterpe,  fo  called  becaufe  llie  imparts 
joy.  She  invented  the  fiute,  and  preiided 
over  mufic :  Ihe  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  pa- 
tronefs  of  logic. 

8.  Polyhynmia,  fo  Called  from  multipli- 
city of  fongs.  She  is  faid  to  excel  in  me- 
mory, and  prefide  over  hiltorv. 

9.  Urania,  or,  the  Celeflial  Mufe.  She 
prefided  over  divine  poefv,  and  is  faid  to 
be  the  inventrefs  of  aftronomy. 

The  Mufes  are  diftinguilhed  by  mafks, 
lyres,  garlands,  globes,  and  other  emblems, 
expreffive  of  their  different  offices  or  accom- 
plifhments. 

Pegasus,  the  famous  horfc  of  ancient 
fable,  was  an  attendant  on  Apollo  and  the 


Mufes ;  he  inhabited  the  hills  of  Parnaflus,  ■' 
Helicon,  and  other  mountains.  He  is  faid  ; 
to  be  fprung  from  the  blood  of  Medufa,, 
killed  by  Perfeus,  and  is  reprefented  by  the 
poets  with  wings  to  his  fides,  expreffive  of 
the  flights  and  elevation  of  the  mind  in 
poetry.  When  Perfeus  cut  off  the  head  of 
Medufa,  the  horfe  Pegafus  fl:ruck  the  ground, 
w^ith  his  foot ;  upon  which,  at  the  bottomj 
of  the  hill,  a  fountain  arofe  named  Hippo-' 
crene.  This  fountain  was  facred  to  Apollo, 
and  the  Mufes. 

The  Graces,  called  alfo  Charities,  we 
three  filters,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  E 
rynome,  or  Venus.  The  iirft  was  named 
Aglaia  from  her  chearfulnefs ;  the  fecond 
Thalia  from  her  perpetual  verdure ;  and  the 
third  Euphrofyne,  from  delight.  They 
were  companions  of  the  Mufes  and  Mer- 
cury, and  attendants  on  Venus.  They  are' 
reprefented  with  pleafing  countenances  and 
naked,  to  denote  that  ouraftions  Ihould  be 
free  and  candid,  not  covered  over  with  dif- 
fimulation  or  deceit.  A  chain  binds  their 
arms  together,  to  exprefs  that  the  link  of 
love  and  harmony  fliould  be  united  and 
unbroken. 

Themis,  Astrea,  and  Nemesis,  were 
three  goddefles  :  the  firft  of  law  and  peace ; 
the  fecond  of  juftice ;  and  the  third,  a  re- 
warder  of  virtue,  and  punifher  of  vice. 

^EoLus,  god  of  the  winds,  and  fon  of 
Jupiter  and  Acefta. 

Mom  us,  fon  of  Nox  and  Somnus,  and 
god  of  banter  or  jefting. 

Pan,  fon  of  Mercury  and  Penelope, 
was  the  god  of  the  woods  and  fhephcrds. 
He  is  reprefented  half  man,  and  half  goat, 
with  a  large  pair  of  horns  on  his  head,  a 
crook  in  one  hand,  a  pipe,  compofed  of 
reeds,  in  the  other.  The  Arcadians  much 
admired  his  mufic,  and  paid  him  divine 
honours.  The  Romans  alfo  built  a  temple 
to  Pan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  and 
his  feafls  were  called  Lupercalia.  Sylvanus 
and  Faunus  were  alfo  gods  of  the  forefts, 
from  whom  were  defcended  the  other  rural 
deities,  as  Satyrs,  Sylvans,  Fauns,  Nymphs, 
or  Dryades,  who  were  all  inhabitants  of 
the  woods. 

Palbs  is  the  goddefs  of  the  Ihepherds 
and  pafture,  and  by  fome  is  called  Magna 
Mater  and  Vefla.  They  offered  to  her 
milk  and  wafers  of  millet  for  a  good  growth 
of  pafture.  Her  feafls,  Palilia,  were  cele- 
brated about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of  rlie 
kalends  of  May,  en  which  day  Romulus 
founded  the  city  of  Rome. 

Flora,  goddefs  of  the  fpring  and  flowers, 

and 
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and  wife  of  Zephyrus.  She  is  reprefented 
adorned  with  garlands,  and  near  her  is  a 
baflcet  of  flowers.  Feronia  is  alfo  counted 
the  goddefs  of  groves  and  orchards. 

Pomona  was  goddefs  of  the  gardens,  and 
all  fruit-trees  and  plants.  She  was  beloved 
of  Vertumnus,  as  Ovid  relates. 

Priapus,  fon  of  Venus  and  Bacchus, 
an  obfcene  deity.  He  alfo  prefided  over 
gardens. 

Terminus  was  a  deity  who  prefided 
over  the  boundaries  of  lands,  which  were 
held  fo  facred,  that  whoever  removed  a 
land-mark,  or  ploughed  them  up,  wasfub- 
jeft  to  death.  On  the  Lift  day  of  the  year, 
the  Romans  offered  facrifice  to  the  god 
Terminus ;  and  thefe  feftivals  were  called 
Terminalia. 

Cupid,  god  of  love,  fon  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  is  reprefented  blind,  with  a  bow  in 
his  hand,  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  his 
Ihoulders,  with  which  he  wounds  the  hearts 
of  lovers. 

Hymen. f:  us,  or  Hymen,  fon  of  Apollo 
and  Urania,  or,  as  fome  fay,  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus.  He  is  the  god  of  marriage ;  and 
is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  young 
man,  holding  a  torch  in  his  hand,  with  a 
crown  of  rofes,  or  fweet  marjoram,  on  his 
head. 

The  Penates"  and  Lares  were  alfo 
deemed  gods;  the  firft  prefided  over  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms,  and  the  latter  over 
houfes  and  particular  families.  The  Lares 
a.lfo  prefided  over  the  highways ;  and  they 
were  wont  to  facrifice  to  thefe  houfliold 
gods,  frankincenfe,  wine,  bread,  corn,  and 
a  cock  ;  and,  according  to  fome  writers,  a 
lamb  and  a  hog. 

The  Genii  alfo  were  fpirits,  or  deities, 
that  prefided  over  all  perfons  and  places. 
And  indeed  fo  great  were  the  number  of 
thefe  inferior  gods,  that  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy furnifhed  almoft  as  many  deities  as 
there  are  things  in  nature ;  for  there  was  no 
part  of  the  body,  or  action  of  life,  but  had 
£  peculiar  divinity,  by  whom  it  was  faid  to 
be  immediately  directed  or  protected. 

-i^lscuLAPius,  fon  of  Apollo  and  the 
nymph  Coronis,  was  the  god  of  phyfic  :  he 
was  llain  by  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt 
forged  by  the  Cyclops,  on  the  complaint 
of  Pluto,  for  raifing  the  dead,  or  rather  re- 
covering men,  by  his  ficili  in  medicine,  from 
their  ficknefs.  He  was  worfaipped  under 
the  figure  of  a  ferpent ;  and  fometimes  he  is 
reprefented  feated  on  a  throne  of  gold  and 
ivory,  with  a  long  beard,  holding  a  rod  envi- 
roned with  a  ferpent,  and  a  dog  at  his  feet. 


The  Cyclopis,  four  in  number,  were 
fons  of  Neptune  and  Amphi trite.  They 
were  fervants  to  Vulcan,  and  had  only  one 
eye,  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
heads :  they  were  fiain  by  Apollo,  in  re- 
venge for  fcrging  the  thunderbolts  with 
which  Jupiter  killed  iEfculapius,'  as  is  before 
related.  They  inhabited  the  ifland  of  Si- 
cily ;  and,  on  account  of  their  great  firength, 
were  deemed  giants  by  the  poets. 

SiLENUs  was  the  foiler- father  of  Bac- 
chus. Ke  is  accounted  the  god  of  abftrufe 
mylheries  and  knowledge.  He  is  reprefented 
as  a  fat,  old,  drunken  fellow,  riding  on 
an  afs. 


Mg- 


Di 


Osiris,  Apis,  and  Serapis,  are  different 
names  of  one  and  the  fame  deity,  fon  of 
Jupiter  by  Niobe,  and  hufband  to  lo,  daugh- 
ter of  Inachus  and  Ifniena.  Jupiter  be- 
came paffionately  in  love  with  lo ;  and,  in 
order  to  purfue  his  unlawful  paifion,  changed 
her  into  a  cow.  lo,  to  avoid  the  refent- 
ment  of  Juno,  fledinto  iKgypt ;  and  Ofiris, 
after  he  had  reigned  many  years  over  the 
Argives  in  Peloponnefus,  left  his  kingdcm 
to  his  brother  ^gialas,  and  failed  into 
^gypt  to  feek  new  dominions.  He  there 
married  lo,  who  was  alfo  named  Ifis ;  and, 
obtaining  the  government,  they  taught  the 
^Egyptians  huibandry,  alfo  every  other  ufc- 
ful  art  and  fcience,  and  governed  with  great 
wifdom  and  equity. 

Ofiris,  having  (Conferred  the  grcateft  be- 
nefits on  his  own  fubjefts,  committed  the 
regency  of  his  kingdom  to  Ifis  ;  and,  with 
a  large'  body  of  forces,  fet  out  in  order  to 
civilize  the  reft  of  mankind.  This  he  per- 
formed more  by  the  power  of  perfuafion, 
and  the  foothing  arts  of  mufic  and  poetry, 
than  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  Pie  marched 
firft  into  Ethiopia,  thence  to  Arabia  and 
India;  and,  returning  to  ^gypt,  was  flain 
by  his  brother  Typhon,  and  buried  at 
Memphis,  the  chief  city  of  iEgypt. 

Ifis^afterwards  vanquilhed  Typhon,  reigned 
happily  in  ^^gypt  to  her  death,  and  was 
alfo  buried  at  Memphis. 

Orus,  fon  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  fucceeded 
to  the  government.  The ^gyptiansdeemed 
him  the  protec^ior  of  the  river  Nile,  the 
averter  of  evils,  governor  of  the  world,  and 
the  author  of  plenty. 

Thefe  deities  of  the  ^Egyptians  were  held 
in  the  greateft  veneration.  Temples  were 
eredted,  and  divine  honours  paid  to  Ofiris 
under  the  fignre  of  an  ox  ;  and  the  prielleflles 
of  Ifis  facrihced  to  that  goddefs  under  dif- 
H  h  a.  iercnt 
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ferent  (hapes,  according  to  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  were  intended.  And,  as  iable 
is  faid  to  take  its  origin  trom  the  Egyptians, 
it  will  appear,  from  their  intercourfe  v/ith 
the  Jews  long  refident  in  -^gypt,  that  a 
mixture  of  true  religion  and  error  increafed 
that  falfe  worfnip,  which  iirtt  prevailed  in 
that  country,  and  afterwards  fpread  into 
Rome,  and  the  more  dillant  parts  of  the 
world,  Thefe  gods  of  the  ^Egyptians  were 
worlhipped  under  various  names  and  cha- 
rafters,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  different  countries,  or  fonie  other  inci- 
dent. Thus,  according  to  Herodotus,  Ofiris 
and  Bacchus  are  the  fame  •,  according  to 
Diodorus  the  hillorian,  Ofiris  is  Sol,  Ju- 
piter, &-C.  and  Plutarch  fays,  Oliris,  Se- 
rapis,  and  Apis  of  the  ^Egyptians,  are  Pluto, 
Oceanus,  &c.  in  the  Roman  mythology. 

Ifis  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Ro- 
man Cybcle,  Ceres,  Minerva,  Luna,  &c. 
and  Mas  called  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
Orus  alfo  was  the  fy  mbol  of  light,  and  was 
figured  as  a  winged  boy.  He  was  named 
the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Apollo 
and  Cupid  of  the  Pvomans. 

Both  in  --^gA'pt  and  Rome,  each  deity 
had  his  peculiar  temple,  where  the  moft  fo- 
]emn  facrifices  were  made  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  notion  of  their  power 
and  influence.  The  worlliip  of  thefe  gods 
fo  far  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  that 
they  erefted  to  their  honour  a  public  edifice 
named  the  Pantheon,  in  which,  as  a  general 
repofitory,  were  placed  the  ilatues  of  their 
feveral  deities,  with  their  refpeftive  fym- 
bols  :  Jupiter  was  diftinguiflicd  by  a  thun- 
derbolt ;  Juno  by  a  crown ;  Mars  by  a 
helmet  j  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  by  its  beams ; 
Diana,  or  the  Moon,  by  a  crefcent ;  Ceres 
by  a  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty,  or  an 
ear  of  corn  ;  Cupid  by  a  bundle  of  arrows  ; 
Mercury  by  wings  on  his  feet,  and  a  cadu- 
ceus,  or  wand,  in  his  hand;  Baccli^us  by 
the  ivy  ;  Venus  by  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
fon  ;  and  the  reft  had  the  like  diftinguifliing 
characters  placed  abo\e  their  ftatues,  or  in 
their  hands,  according  to  the  received  opl- 
xiicn  of  the  people,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artiii:, 

O/*  Oracles. 

The  Oracles  of  the  ancients  were 
deemed  the  prediftions,  myfterious  decla- 
rations of  the  will  of  the  gods  :  it  may, 
with  a  kind  of  oertainty,  be  admitted,  that 
the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  of  man  to 
fearch  into  futurity  gave  rife  to  this  infti- 
tuuon.  . 


To  whatever  caufe,  however,  the  origio  S 
may  be  afcribed,  the  inifitution  of  oraclet  I 
became  general,  among  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions, and  increafed  over  the  face  of  the  | 
whole  earth.  Not  to  mention  other  na- 
tions, the  oracles  of  the  ^Egyptians  and 
Greeks  were  numerous,  efpecially  of  the 
latter  people,  at  leafl  we  have  a  more  full 
account  of  them.  The  oracle  of  Dodona, 
a  city  of  Epirus  in  Greece,  was  facred  to 
Jupiter;  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon 
was  alfo  of  ancient  date,  and  famous  la 
Lybia ;  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Heliopolia 
was  of  great  note;  the  oracle  alfo  of  Apollo 
at  Delphos,  if  not  the  mofl:  ancient,  was  the 
moft  celebrated  of  all  Greece,  infomuch 
that  it  v/as  called  the  oracle  of  the  whole 
earth.  And,  indeed,  fo  eftablifhed  was  the  i 
credit  of  thefe  oracular  declarations,  that 
the  enadling  laws,  the  reformation  of  go- 
vernment, alfo  peace  or  war,  were  not  un- 
dertaken by  ftates  or  princes,  and  even  iu 
the  more  common  concerns  of  life,  no  ma- 
terial bufmefs  was  entered  upon  without  the 
fanftion  of  the  oracle.  Each  Oracle  had  its 
prieft  or  prieftefs,  who  delivered  out  the 
anfwers  of  the  gods.  Thefe  anfwers,  for 
the  moft  part,  were  in  verfe,  and  couched 
^nder  fuch  myfterious  terms,  that  they  ad- 
mitted of  a  double  interpretation ;  info- 
much,  that  whether  the  prediftions  was 
completed,  or  the  expeftation  of  the  fup- 
plicant  difapppinted,  the  oracle  was  clear 
from  blame.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phos, being  in  the  greateft  reputation,  was 
reforted  to  from  all  parts.  The  prieftefs  of 
Apollo  was  named  Pythia,  from  the  ferpent 
P)thon,  killed  by  that  god,  as  is  before 
mentioned.  The  offerings  to  the  gods  on. 
thefe  applications  were  liberal,  according 
to  the  ability,  or  the  importance  of  the  an- 
fwer  required  by  the  fupplicant ;  and,  it  is 
faid,  the  temple  and  city  of  Delphos  efpe- 
cially, was,  by  thefe  means,  filled  with 
immenfe  treafure. 

The  principal  oracle  of  the  Egyptians 
was  at  Memphis,  a  royal  city  of  ^gypt, 
where  they  ereded  an  altar,  and  worfhipped 
their  god  Apis,  under  the  figure  of  an  ox. 
His  wife  Ifis  had  alfo  worfhip,  and  her 
priefts  were  called  Ifiaci. 

The  Sybilline  Oracles  were  certain 
women,  whom  the  ancients  believed  to  be 
endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  They 
are  faid  to  have  been  ten  in  number,  and  were 
famous  in  all  lands.  They  had  no  fixed  _re- 
fidence,but  travelled  into  different  countries, 
and  delivered  their  prediftions  in  verfe,  in 
the  Greek  tongue.     One  of  thefe  Sybils, 

named 
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lamed  Erythrsa,  or  Cumsea,  from  Cuma,  door  of  error,  and  introduced  an  alteradon 

1  city  in  the  Ionian  fca,  according  to  Vir-  in  worfliip,  agreeable  to  the  foil,  or  rather 

;;],  came  into   Italy,  and  was  held  in  the  according  to  the  humour,  or  fome  acciden- 

ligheft  cfteem  by  the   Romans,  who  con-  tal  event  of  the  refpeftive  colonies. 

Lilted  the  oracle  of  the  Sybil  on  all  occafions  However  confufed  and  erroneous  the  ge- 

hat  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  neral  worfliip  of  man  became,  it  is  CA-idenf, 

from  every  circumftance,  that,  i-ii  the  firft 

Augury,  or  the  art  of  divination  by  ages  of  the  world,  mankind  knew  but  one 

ilrds,  the  meteors  of  the  heavens,,  or  the  Deity,  the  Supreme   God,  and  Creator 

-ntrails  of  beafts,  was  held  In  the  higheft  of  the  univerfe;  but  afterwards,  when  men 

veneration  by  the  idolatrous  nations.     The  abandoned  thomfelves   to  vice,    and,  as  is 


-leople  of  God,  the  Jews,  were  not  free 
from  idolatry  in  the  time  of  Mofes ;  ,and 
i\e  read  alfo  in  holy  writ,  that  Saul,  being 
vexed  in  fpirit,  applied  to  the  feers,  or  per- 
sons Ikilled  in  the  knowLdge  of  futurity. 
But  not  to  go  fo  far  back,  Romulus  and 
[Remus  confulted  the  Auguries  before  they 
ibuilt  Rome ;  and  the  foundation  of  that 
icitv  was  determined  by  th'   flieht  of  birds. 


faid  in  Scripture,  '*  went  a  whoring  after 
"  their  own  inventions,"  and  departed  from 
the  purity  of  their  forefathers,  their  ideas 
of  the  Divinity  became  weakened,  and  in- 
ftead  of  the  worfhip  of  the  only  Tru  e  God, 
they  fubftituted  other  deities,  or  objefts  of 
worihip,  more  agreeable  to  the  comprehen- 
fion  of  their  own  depraved  nature.  Thus, 
by  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fable,  one  deity 


no   national 
without   firft 


coi 


'Ni:ma  ellablifiied  a  college  of  Augurs,  and  became  produftive  of  another,  till  atlaftthe 
conrirmed  his  regulation  of  the  Roman  ftate  iiiA^entive  fancy  gradually  gave  life  to  every 
by  their  fandHoiT.     It 'appears  alfo,  in  the    vifible  objeft,  both  in  the  heavens,  and  on 

earth.  Thus,  "  having  changed  the  glory 
"  of  the  uncorruptible  God,  into  an  image 
"  made  like  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
"  and  four-footed  •  beafts,  and  creeping 
"  things,  and  ferving  the  creature  moro 
Indeed  the  Augurs,  aiid  their  declaration^"  than  the  Creator,"  not  only  Jupiter, 
were  held  in  fo  high  regard  by  the  Romans,  Mars,  Venus,  and  other  falfe  deities,  but 
that  whoever  contemned  them  was  accounted  ftars,  rivers,  and  fountains,  animals,  reptiles, 
impious  and  prophane.     To  conclude,  divi-    and  plants,  received  divine  adoration.     At 


hiitory    of  that   people,   that 
concern  was  entered   upon, 

fulting  the  Auguries;    and,  according 


to  the  propitious  or  bad  omen,  they  made 
Ipeace  or    war,  and   appointed  magiftrates 


ination,  or  the  fpirit  of  prediftion,  made 
confiderable  part  of  the  Pagan  theology,  ef- 


length 
in  any 


great  men  and  heroes,  who  excelled 
"  ful  fcience,  or  became  famous  by 


pecially  among  the  Romans,  thofe  lords  of  conquefls,  or  a  fuperior  conduft  of  life,  by 
the  world,  who  fell  into  the  general  delu-  an  eafy  tranfition  from  admiration  to  a  fu- 
fion,  and  adopted  almoft  all  the  gods  of  peruitious  refpefl,  were  deemed  more  than 

human,  and  had  divinehonours  paid  to  them 

alfo  under  different  names,  in  diiferent 
countries ;  or,  probably,  prompted  by  am- 
bition, they  affumed  to  themfelves  the  ho- 


every  people  they  fubdued. 

Conclusion.     Of  Fabulous  llifiory. 
Notvvithftanding  the  origin  of  fable  feems 


uncertain,  and  to  be  loft  in  antiquity,  it 
may  be  faid  to  take  its  rife  from  truths  or 
facred  hiftory.  And,  in  the  foregoing  re- 
lation of  the  Heathen  deities,  it  is  evident. 


;e  and  adoration  that  was  due  only  to  the 
Divine  Creator,  the  Almighty  Lord, 
and  Governor  of  the  world.  This  accounts 
for  that  multitude  of  deities,  both  in  heaven 


mUny  particulars  correfpond  with  the  hiftory  and  on  earthy  which  makes  the  marvellous 
of  the  moft  early  tranfaftions,  as  thev  are  part  of  ancient  ficHon,  and  became  the  objedl 
recorded  by  Mofes  in  holy  writ.  The  golden  of  Pagan  divinity,  when  the  earth  was  over- 
age of  Saturn,  the  wars'of  the  Giants,  the  wlielmed  with  darknefs,  and,  as  is  expreffed 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  the  repeopling  of  in  holy  writ,  "  the  hearts  of  men  went 
the  earth,  declare  their  origin  from  divine  "  after  their  idols," 

truth,  as  received  and  delivered  down  by        The  fertile  imagination  of  the  poets,  who 

the  patriarchs.  celebrated  the  exploits  of  the  ancient  heroes. 

On  the  confufion  of  tongues  at  the  build-  and  expreffed  the  common  actions  of  life  in 

ing  of  Babel,  and  the  difperfion  of  man-  figurative  charaders,  joined  to  the  extrava- 

kind,  the  tradition  of  the  patriarchs  became  gance  of  priefts  and  orators  in  their  pane- 

fubjeft  to  variation ;  and,  as  is  obferved  by  gyrics  on  the  living  and  the  dead,_  greatly 

the  learned   Rollin,  the  change  of  habita-  forwarded  the  work  of  fable:  and  in  time, 

tion,  and  diverfuy  of  language,  opened  the  learning  being  obliterated,  their  writings 
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were  looked  upon  as  regifters  of  fafts.  Thus 
the  world,  grown  old  in  error,  by  the  folly 
and  credulity  of  mankind,  fiftion  got  ad- 
iriUHon  i.ito  hiftory,  and  became  at  laft  a 


though  we  have  feen  fome  excellent  poets, 
and  a  few  good  painters,  rife  up  amongft 
us,  yet  I  know  not  whether  our  nation  can 
fupply  us  with  a  fmgle  orator  of  deferved 


the  early  ages  of  the  world. 

For  this  caufe,  an  acquaintance  with  fa- 
bulous hiftory,  as  is  before  obferved,  is  be- 
come a  neceffary  part  of  polite  learning  in 
the  education  of  youth,  and  for  the  due 
underftanding  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors;  alfo  :;;e  paintings,  ftatues,  and  other 
tnonuments  of  antiquity.  By  this  know- 
ledge, the  tender  mind  will  moreoAer  be 
infpired  with  an  early  abhorrence  of  the 
abfurd  ceremonies  and  impious  tenets  of  the 
Heathen  mythology ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
be  impreffed  with  the  dcepeft  fenfe  and  ve- 
neration for  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  light 
of  the  Gofpel  in  Christ  Je!,us,  who,  in 
the   fulnefs  of  time,    through   the   tender 

mercies  of  God,  difpelkd  thofe  clouds  of  is  more  the  effeA  of  accident  than  defign, 
darknefs,  ignorance,  and  folly,  which  had 
long  debafed  human  nature,  and  fpread  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  the  greatelt  and  mofl 


ncceiTary  part  in  compofmg  the  annals  of  eminence.     One  cannot  but  be  furnrifed  at 

this,  when  it  is  confitierpd,  that  we  have  a 
profeffion  fet  apart  for  the  purpofes  of  per- 
fuafion,  and  which  not  only  affords  the  molt 
animating  and  interefting  topics  of  rhetoric, 
but  wherein  a  talent  of  this  kind  would 
prove  the  likelieft,  perhaps,  of  any  other, 
to  obtain  thofe  ambitious  prizes  which  were 
thought  to  contribute  fo  much  to  the  fuc- 
cefsful  prcgrefs  of  ancient  eloquence. 

Among  the  principal  defeats  of  our  Eng- 
lifh  orators,  their  general  difregard  of  har- 
mony lias,  I  think,  been  the  leaft  obferved. 
It  would  be  injufticc  indeed  to  deny  that 
we  iiave  fome  performances  of  this  kind 
amongft  us  tolerably  mufical :  but  it  mufl 
be  acknowledged  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  i 


^1 

I* 


and  rather  a  proof  of  the  power  of  our 
guage,  than  of  the  art  of  our  orators 


abfurd  fuperftitions,  as  is  before  "related, 
and  will  tarther  appear  from  many  incidents 
in  the  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome. 


Dr.  Tillotfon,  who   is   frequently  men 
tioned  as  having  carried  this  fpecies  of  elo. 
<|uence  to  its  higheft  perfeftion,  feem.s  to; 
have  had  no    fort  of  notion  of  rhetorical 


2?Q.     Concermtis^  the  NegleB  of  Oratorical  StL^  \  j-        i    '•  c         /i- xi  j 

■KT     1  r\i  ,-^  ^        7>      rp       iWit  hazarding  the  imputation  of  an  affetted 

JSumbers, — Ub  cr^vations   upon    Dr.     liL-    ,•        ,     •        s_       t   ^r-   i      "  u   j 

,    o    >'       crt    /■'        r  .r  •        iinL'-ularit\',  that  I  think  no  man  had  ever 

LOTSON  J  o/)7t. — I  he  Lare  ryf  the  ancie?it    ,  ,-         ^     ,-         ^  ■  ^-l       ^i  • 

--      -^  lels  pretenhons  to  genuine  oratory  than  this 

celebrated  preacher?  If  any  thing  coujd 
raife  a  flame  of  eloquence  in  the  brealt  of  aa 
orator,  there  is  no  occafioii  upon  which  one 
fhould  imagine  it  would  be  more  likely  to 
break  out,  than  in  celebrating  departed 
merit :  )'et  the  two  fermons  which  he  preach- 
ed on  the  death  of  Mr.  Gouge  and  Dr. 
Whichcote,  are  as  cold  and  languid  per- 
formances as  were  ever,  perhaps,  produced 
upon  fuch  an  animating  fubjeft.  One  can- 
not indeed  but  regret,  that  he,  who  abounds 
enerous  fentiments. 


Orators  "jjith  rejpeti  to  Isumerous  Compoji- 
tmifjiatedand  reco/nmended.     In  a  Letter, 

The  paflage  you  quote  is  entirely  in  my 
fentiments.  I  agree  with  that  celebrated 
author  and  yourfelf,  that  our  oratory  is  bv 
no  means  in  a  ftate  of  perleftion ;  and, 
though  it  has  much  llrength  and  folidity, 
that  it  may  yet  be  rendered  far  more  po- 
lilhed  and  affeding.  The  gro^vth,  indeed, 
of  eloquence,  even  in  thofe  countries  where 
fhe  flourilhed  moft,  has  ever  been  exceed- 
ingly flow.  Athens  had  been  in  pofl'efiion 
of  ail  the  other  polite  improvements,  long 
before  her  pretenlions  to  the  perfuafive  arts 
were  in  any  degree 'confiderable;  as  the 
cailieft  orator  of  note  among  the  Romans 
did  not  appear  fooner  than  about  a  century 
before  Tully. 

That  great  matter  of  perfuafion,  taking 
notice  cf  this  remarkable  circumftance, 
afiigns  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  fuperior  dif- 
ficulty of  his  favourite  art.  Poffibly  there 
ipay  be  fome  truth  in  the  obfervation  :  but 
whatever  the  caufe  be,  the  faft,  I  believe, 
is  undeniable.  Accordingly  eloquence  has 
by  no  means  made  equal  advances,  in  our 
«5vvn  country,  with  her  liller  arts;   and 


I 


with  fuch  noble  and 

fhould  want  the  art  of  letting  them  off  with 
all  the  advantage  they  deferve ;  that  the  fu- 
blime  in  morals  fliouid  not  be  attended  with 
a  fuitable  elevation  of  language.     The  truth 
however   is,  his  words  are  frequently  ili- 
chofen,  and   almoft  always  ill-placed  :  his  ,! 
periods  are  both  tedious  and  unharmonious  j 
as  his  metaphors  are  generally  mean,  and, 
often  ridiculous.     It  were  eafy  to  produce  <^ 
numberlefs  inftances  in  fupport  of  this  afler-. 
tion.     Thus,  in  his  ferm.Qn  preached  befores^ 
queen   Anne,    when   fhe    was    priracefs  of| 
Denmark,  he  talks  of  fqueezing  a  parable, 
thrufiing  religion  by,  driving  a  ftrift  bar- 
gain with  God,  {harking  fhifts*  &c-  ^'^^», 
fpeaking 
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caking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  de- 

ribes  the  world  as  cracking  about  our  ears. 

cannot  however  but  acknowledge,  in  juf- 

ice  to  the  oratorical  charafter  of  this  moft 


Tully  produces  of  its  wonderful  efFea.     He 

informs  us,  you  may  remember,  in  one  of 

his  rhetorical  treat! fes,  that  he  was  himfelf 

witnefs  of  its  influence,  as  Carbo  was  once 


aluable  prelate,  that  there  is  a  noble  fim-    haranguing  to  the  people.    When  that  orator 


licity,  in  fome  few  of  his  fermons  ;  as  his 

xcellent  Difcourf^  on  Sincerity  deferves  to 

)e  mentior\ed  with  particular  applaufe. 

But  to  fhow  his  deficiency  in  the  article 

am  confidering  at  prefent,  the  following 


pronounced  the  following  fentence,  Patris 
diSlum  fapiens,  temcritas  filii  comprobamt ,  it 
was  aftonifhing,  fays  he,  to  obferve  the  ge- 
neral applaufe  which  followed  that  harmo- 
nious clofe.     A  modern  ear,  perhaps,  would 


tridure  will   be  fufficient,    among    many   not  be  much  affefted  upon  this  occafion 


:)tiiers  that  might  be  cited  to  the  fame  pur- 
)ofe.     "  One  might  be  apt,"  fays  he,  •*  to 
think,  atfirft  view,  that  this  parable  was 
over-done,  and    wanted    fomething  of  a 
due  decorum ;  it  being  hardly  credible, 
that  a  man,  after  he  had  been  fo  merci- 
fully   and    generoufly    dealt    nxiithal,    as 
upon  his  humble  requeft  to  have  fo  huge 
a  debt  fo  freely  forgiven,  (liould,  whilft 
the  memory  of  fo  much  mercy  was  frefh 
upon  him,  even  in  the  very  next  moment, 
"  handle  his  fellow-fervant,  who  had  made 
["  the  fam.e  humble  requeft  to  him  which 
r  he  had  done  to   his  lord,  with  fo  much 
!*'  roughnefs  and  cruelty,  for  fo  inconfide- 
,**  rahle  a  fum." 

This  whole  period  (not  to  mention  other 


and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  pronouncing 
that  period  with  its  genuine  emphafis  and 
cadence.  We  are  certain,  however,  that 
the  mufic  of  it  confifted  in  the  dichoree  v/ith 
which  it  is  terminated  ;  for  Cicero  himfelf 
affures  us,  that  if  the  linal  meafure  had  been 
changed,  and  the  words  placed  in  a  diife- 
reut  order,  their  whole  effetl  would  have 
been  abfolutely  deftro}'ed. 

This  art  M'as  firft  introduced  among  the 
Greeks  by  Thrafymachus,  though  fome  of 
the  admirers  of  Ifocrates  attributed  the  in- 
vention to  that  orator.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  obferved  Jiy  the  Romans  till 
near  the  time  of  Tully,  and  even  then  it  was 
bv    no   means   univerfally   received.     The 


objedions  which  might  juftly  be  raifedg^ncient  and  lefs  numerous  manner  of  com- 
againft  it)  is  unmuficai  throughout ;  but  the  pofition  had  ftill  many  admirers,  who  were 
concluding  members,  which  ought  to  have  fuch  enthufiatts  to  anticiuity  as  to  adopt  her 
been  particularly  flowing,  are  moft  mifera-  very  defefts.  Adifpofitionofthe  famekind 
bly  loofe  and  disjointed.  If  the  delicacy  of  may,  perhaps,  prevent  its  being  received 
j  Tully 's  ear  was  focxquifitely  refined,  as  not   with  us;    and  while   the  archbifhop  ihall 


I  [always  to  be  fatisned  even  when  he  read 
iDemofthenes ;  how  would  it  have  been  of- 
j  fended  at  the  harlhnefs  and  diffonance  of  fo 
unharmonious  a  fentence ! 

Nothing,  perhaps,  throws  our  eloquence 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  that  of  the  an- 
cients, than  this  Gothic  arrangement;  as 
thofe  wonderful  effeds,  which  fometimes 
attended  their  elocution,  were,  in  all  pro 


maintain  his  authority  as  an  orator,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  great  advancement 
will  be  made  in  this  fpccies  of  eloquence. 
That  ftrength  of  underftanding  likewife, 
and  folidity  of  reafon,  which  is  {o  emi- 
nently our  national  charafteriftic,  may  add 
fomewhat  to  the  difliculty  of  reconciling  us 
to  a  ftudy  of  this  kind;  as  at  firft  glance  it 
may  feem  to  lead  an  orator  from  his  grand 


bability,  chiefly  owing  to  their  fkill  in  mu-    and  principal  aim,  and  tempt  him  to  make  a 
fical  concords.     It   was  by  the  charm  of  facrifice  of  {zx\.{?,  to  found.     It  muft  be  a- 


rmmbers,  united  with  the  ftrength  of  rea- 
j  fon,  that  Tully  confounded  the  audacious 
]  Catiline,  and  filenced  the  eloquent  Horten- 
fius.     It  was  this  that  deprived  Curio  of  all 
i  power  of  recolleilion,  v/hen  he  rofe  up  to 
oppofe  that  great  mafter  of  enchanting  rhe- 
toric :  it  was  this,  in  a  word,  made  even 
C^efar  himfelf  tremble;    nay,  what  is  yet 
more  extraordinary,  made  Csefar  alter  his 


knowledged,  indeed,  that  in  the  times  which 
fucceeded  the  diftblution  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, this  art  was  fo  perverted  from  its 
true  end,  as  to  become  the  fingle  ftudy  of 
their  enervated  orators.  Pliny  the  younger 
often  complains  of  this  contemptible  aft'ec- 
tation  ;  and  the  polite  author  of  that  elegant 
dialogue  which,  v/ith  very  little  |5robabi- 
litv,    is    attributed  either   to   Tacitus    or 


determined  purpofe,  and  acquit  the  man  he   Quinft: 
had  refolved  to  condemn. 

You  will  not  fufpeft  that  I  attribute  too 
much  to  the  power  of  numerous  compoli- 
tion,  v/hen  you  recoUeft  the  inftance  which 


ilian,  alfures  us  it  was  the  ridiculous 
boaft  of  certain  orators,  in  the  time  of  the 
declenfion  of  genuine  eloquence,  that  their 
harangues  were  capable  of  being  fet  to  mufic, 
and  fung  upon  tlie  ftage.  But  it  muft  be 
H  b  4  rtineni- 
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lemembered,  that  the  true  end  of  this  art 
I  am  recommending,  is  to  aid,  not  to  fuper- 
fede  reafon  ;  that  it  is  (o  far  from  being  ne- 
ceflarily  effeminate,  that  it  not  only  adds 
grace  but  (trength  to  the  powers  of  perfua- 
fion.  For  this  purpofe  TuIIy  and  Quinfti- 
iian,  thofe  great  mafters  of  numerous  com- 
pofition,  have  laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  and 
invariable  rule,  that  it  mull  never  appear 
the  effeft  of  labour  in  the  orator ;  that  the 
tuneful  flow  of  his  periods  mufl  always 
feem  the  cafual  refult  of  their  difpofition  ; 


happily  difpofed  as  not  to  admit  of  the  leaft 
tranfpofition,  without  manifeft  prejudice  to' 
the  entire  piece.  The  thoughts,  the  meta^ 
phors,  the  alluiions,  and  the  diftion,  fhould 
appear  eafy  and  natural,  and  feem  to  arife; 
like  fo  many  fpontaneous  produ(itions,  ra- 
ther than  as  the  efFe(^ls  of  art  or  labour. 

Whatever,  therefore,  is  forced  or  atFedled 
in  the  fentiments ;  whatever  is  pompous  or 
pedantic  in  the  expreffion,  is  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  Grace.  Her  mien  is  neither  that 
of  a  prude  nor  a  coquet :    fhe.  is  regular 


and  that  it  is  the  higheft  offence  againft  the    without  formality,  and  fnrightly  without  he- 
art, to  weaken  the  expreffion,  in  order  to    ''""■'       '^ 
give  a  more  mufical  tone  to  the  cadence. 


In  fliort,  that  no  unmeaning  words  are  to 
be  thrown  in  merely  to  fill  up  die  requifite 
meafure;  but  that  they  muft  ftiil  rife  in 
fenfe  as  they  improve  in  found. 

Fitzoflorne, 


§  240.     U^on 


Grace    in  Writbi^ 

Letter. 


In  a 


When  I  mentioned  Grace  as  elTential^in 
conitituting  a  fine  writer,  I  rather  hoped  to 
have  found  my  fentiments  reflected  back 
with  a  clearer  liglit  by  yours,  than  imagined 
you  would  have  called  upon  me  to  exphdn 
in  form,  what  1  only  threw  out  by  accident. 
To  confefs  tlie  truth,  I  know  not  whether, 
after  all  that  can  be  faid  to  illuftrate  this 
uncommon  quality,  it  muft  not  at  laft  be 
lefolved  into  the  poet's  nequeo  ?nonJirare  et 
Jentio  tantim.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  where 
language  dees  not  fuppiy  us  with  proper 
words  to  exprefs  the  notions  of  one's  mind, 
we  can  only  convey  our  fentiments  in  figu- 
rative terms  :  a  defefl  which  necefifarily  in- 
troduces fome  obfcurity. 

I  will  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  mark 
out  with  any  fort  of  precifion,  that  idea 
which  I  would  exprefs  by  the  word  Grace : 
and,  perhaps,  it  can  no  more  be  clearly  de- 
fcribed,  than  juftly  defined.  To  give  you, 
however,  a  general  intimation  of  what  I 
mean  when  I  apply  that  term  to  compo- 
fitions  of  genius,  1  would  referable  it  to  that 
eafy  air  which  fo  remarkably  diftinguiflies 
certain  perlons  of  a  genteel  and  liberal  caft. 
It  confills  not  only  in  the  particular  beauty 
of  fingle  parts,  but  arifes  from  the  general 
fymmetry  and  ccnftrudion  of  the  whole. 
An  author  may  be  juft  in  his  fentiments, 
lively  in  his  figures,  and  clear  in  his  ex- 
preflion  ;  yet  may  have  no  claim  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  rank  of  finifhed  writers, 
l^hofe  feveral  members  muft  be  fo  agreeably 
united  as  mutually  to  reflect  beauty  upon 
each  other ;  their  arrangement  mulV  be  fo 


ing  fantaftical.  Grace,  in  fhort,  is  to  good 
writing  what  a  proper  light  is  to  a  fine  pic- 
ture ;  it  not  only  fliews  all  the  figures  in  their 
feveral  proportions  and  relations,  but  fhew* 
them  in  the  moft  ad^'antageous  manner. 

As  gentility  (to  refume  my  former  illuf- 
tration)  appears  in  the  minutell  aition,  and 
improves  tlie  moft  inconfiderable  gefture; 
fo  Grace  is  difcovered  in  the  placing  even  a 
fingle  v.'ord,  or  the  turn  of  a  mere  expletive, 
Neitlicr  is  this  inexpreiiible  quality  confined 
to  one  fpecies  of  compofition  only,  but  ex- 
tends to  all  the  various  kinds ;  to  the  hum- 
ble paftoral  as  well  as  to  the  lofty  epic; 
from  the  ilighteft  letter  to  the  moft  folemn 
jitfcourfe. 


I  know  not  whether  Sir  William  Temple 
may  not  be  confidered  as  tlie  firft  of  our 
profe  authors,  wlio  introduced  a  graceful 
manner  into  our  language.  At  leaft  that 
quality  does  not  feem  to  haA-e  appeared 
early,  or  fpread  far,  amongft  us.  But 
wherefoever  we  may  look  for  its  origin,  it 
is  certainly  to  be  found  in  its  higheft  per- 
feftion  in  the  effays  of  a  gentleman  whofe 
writings  will  be  diftinguifhed  fo  long  as  po- 
litenefs  and  good-fenie  have  any  admirers. 
That  becom.ing  air  which  Tully  efteemed 
the  criterion  of  fine  compofition,  and  which 
every  reader,  he  fays,  imagines  fo  eafy  to 
be  imitated,  yet  will  find  fo  difficult  to  at- 
tain, is  the  prevailing  charafteriftic  of  all 
that  excellent  author's  moft  elegant  per- 
formances. In  a  word,  one  may  juftly  ap- 
ply to  him  what  Plato,  in  his  allegorical 
language,  fays  of  Ariftophanes ;  that  the 
Graces,  having  fearched  all  the  world  round 
for  a  temple  wherein  they  might  for  ever 
dwell,  fettled  at  laft  in  the  breaft  of  Mr.' 
Addifon.  Ibid, 

§  241.  ^Concerning  the  Style  o/"  Horace, 
in  his  Moral  Writings.     In  a  Letter. 

Are  }'ou  aware  how  far  I  may  mi  (lead ' 
you,  when  you  are  willing  to  refign  your- 
fdf  to  Uiy  guidance,  through  the  regions 
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of  criticifm  ?  Remember,  however,  that  I 
take  the  lead  in  thefe  paths,  not  in  confi- 
dence of  my  own  fuperior  knowledge  of 
them,  but  in  compliance  with  a  requell, 
which  I  never  yet  knew  how  to  refufe.  In 
(hort,  I  give  you  my  fentiments,  becaufe  it 
is  my  fentiments  you  require:  but  I  give 
them  at  the  fame  time  rather  as  doubts  than 
decifions. 

After  having  thus  acknowledged  my  in- 
fulhciency  for  the  office  you  have  afTigned 
me,  I  will  venture  to  confefs,  that  the  poet 
who  has  gained  over  your  approbation,  has 
been  far  lefs  fuccefsful  with  mine.  I  have 
ever  thought,  with  a  very  celebrated  mo- 
dern writer,  that 

Le  vers  le  mkux  rempli,  la  plus  noble  penfee, 
Ne  peut  plaire  a  Tefprit  quand  rorellle  eft  blefltej 

BoiLEAU. 

Thus,  though  I  admit  there  is  both  wit  in 
the  raillery,  and  ftrength  in  the  fentiments 
of  your  friend's  moral  epiftle,  it  by  no 
means  falls  in  with  thofe  notions  I  have 
formed  to  rayfelf,  concerning  the  effential 
requiiites  in  compofitions  of  this  kind.  He 
feems,  indeed,  to  have  widely  deviated 
from  the  model  he  profefles  to  have  had  in 
view,  and  is  no  more  like  Horace,  than 
Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.  His  deficiency  *in 
point  of  verfificationj  not  to  mention  his 
want  of  elegance  in  the  general  manner  of 
his  poem,  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  pre- 
tended refemblance.  Nothing,  in  truth, 
can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  write  in  poeti- 
cal meafure,  and  yet  neglecl:  harmony  ;  as, 
of  all  the  kinds  of  falfe  ftyle,  that  which 
is  neither  profe  nor  verfe,  but  I  know  not 
what  inartificial  combination  of  powerlefs 
words  bordered  with  rhyme,  is  far,  furely, 
the  moft  infufferable. 

But  you  are  of  opinion,  I  perceive  (and 
it  is  an  opinion  in  which  you  are  not  lingu- 
lar) that  a  negligence  of  this  kind  may  be 
juflified  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  fa- 
tirift  :  yet  furely  thofe  who  entertain  that 
notion,  have  not  thoroughly  attended  either 
to  the  precepts  or  the  praftice  of  Horace". 
He  has  attributed,  I  confefs,  his  fatirical 
compofition  to  the  infpiration  of  a  certain 
Mufe,  whom  he  diftinguifhes  by  the  title  of 
the  77iufa  pedefiris :  and  it  is  tbJs  expreffion 
which  feems  to  have  milled  the  generality  of 
his  imitators.  But  though  he  will  not  allow 
her  to  fly,  he  by  no  means  intends  fhe  fliould 
creep :  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  ^aid  of 
the  Mufe  of  Horace,  as  of  the  Eve  of 
Milton,  that 

—grace  is  in  all  her  ftepSi 


_  That  this  was  the  idea  which  Horace 
himfelf  had  of  her,  is  evident,  not  only  from 
the  general  air  which  prevails  in  his  Satires 
and  Epiftles,  but  from  feveral  exprcfs  decla- 
rations, which  he  lets  fall  in  his  progrefs 
through  them.  Even  when  he  fpeaks  of  her 
in  his  greateft  fits  of  modefty,  and  defcrihes 
her  as  exhibited  in  his  own  moral  writings, 
he  particularly  infifts  upon  the  eafe  and  har- 
mony of  her  motions.  Though  he  humbly 
difclaims,  indeed,  all  pretentions  to  the 
higher  poetry,  the  acer  fpiritus  et  t<!s,  as  he 
calls  it ;  he  reprefents  his  ftyle  as  being  oo- 
verned  by  the  tempora  certa  modofque,  as  ilow- 
ing  with  a  certain  regular  and  agreeable 
cadence.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  parti- 
cularly condemning  his  predccefibr  Lucilius 
for  the  diffonance  of  his  numbers ;  and  he 
profeffes  to  have  made  the  experiment,  whe- 
ther the  fame  kind  of  moral  fubjeds  might 
not  be  treated  in  more  foft  and  ealy  mea- 
fures : 

Quid  vctat  et  nofmet  Lucili  fcripta  legente5, 
Quaerere  num  illius,  num  rerum  dura  negarit 
Verficulos  natura  niagis  fadlos  et  euntes 
Moilius  ? 

The  truth  is,  a  tuneful  cadence  is  the  fingic 
prerogative  of  poetry,  which  he  pretends 
to  claim  to  his  writings  of  this  kind ;  and 
fo  far  is  he  from  thinking"  it  uneffential, 
that  he  acknov/ledges  it  as  the  only  repara- 
tion which  diftinguifhes  them  from  profe. 
If  that  were  once  to  be  broken  down,  and 
the  mufical  order  of  his  words  defl:royed, 
there  would  not,  he  tells  us,  be  the  leaft 
appearance  of  poetry  remaining  : 

Non 

Invenias  etiam  disjedl  membra  poetae. 

However,  when  he  delivers  himfelf  in  thl» 
humble  ftrain,  he  is  not,  you  will  obferve, 
iketching  out  apian  of  this  fpecies  of  poetry 
in  general ;  but  fpeaking  merely  of  his  owa 
performances  in  particular.  His  demands 
rife  much  higher,  when  he  informs  us  what 
he  expeds  of  thofe  who  would  fucceed  in 
compofitions  of  this  moral  kind.  He  then 
not  only  requires  flowing  numbers,  but  an 
expreffion  concife  and  unincumbered ;  wit 
exerted  with  good-breeding,  and  managed 
with  referve ;  as  upon  fome  occafions  the 
fentiments  may  be  enforced  with  all  the 
ftrength  of  eloquence  and  poetry :  and 
though  in  fome  parts  the  piece  may  appear 
with  a  more  ferious  and  folemn  call  of 
colouring,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  tells 
us   it   inull   be   lively   and  riant.     This  I 
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take  to  be  his  meaning  in  the  following 
paffage : 

Eft  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  fententia,  neu  fe 

Impediat  verbis  laffas  onerantibus  aures  ; 

Et  fermcne  opus  eft  modo  trifti,  faspe  jocofo, 

Defeiidente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetse; 

Inttrdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus  atque 

Ixtenuantis  eas  confultj. 
Such,  then,  was  the  notion  which  Horace 
bad  of  this  kind  of  writing.  And  if  there 
is  any  propriety  in  thefe  his  rules,  if  they 
are  founded  on  the  truth  of  tafte  and  art ;  I 
fear  the  performance  in  queftion,  with  num- 
berlefs  others  of  the  fame  ftamp  (which  have 
not  however  wanted  admirers)  mull  inevi- 
tably ftand  condemned.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
moft  of  the  pieces  which  are  ufually  pro- 
duced upon  this  plan,  rather  give  one  an 
image  of  Lucilius,  than  of  Horace .  the 
authors  of  them  fcem  to  miflake  the  aw-kward 
negligence  of  the  favourite  of  Scipio,  for 
the  eaf}'  air  of  the  friend  of  Ma;cenas. 

You  will  flill  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  the 
example  of  Horace  himfclt  is  an  unanfwera- 
ble  objeftion  to  the  notion  1  liave  embraced ; 
2S  there  are  numberlefs  lines  in  his  Satires 
and  Epiftles,  where  the  verfihcation  is  evi- 
dently neglecled.  But  are  you  fure,  Hor- 
tenfuis,  that  thofe  lines  which  found  fo  un- 
harraonious  to  a  modern  ear,  had  the  fame 
effea  upon  a  Roman  one  ?  For  myfelf,  at 
leaft,  i  am  much  inclined  to  believe^  the 
contrary:  and  it  fecms  highly  incredible, 
that  he  who  had  ventured  to  cenfure  Luci- 
lius for  the  uncouthnels  of  his  numbers, 
{hould  himfelf  be  notorioufly  guilty  of  the 
very  fault  againit  which  he  fo  ftrongly  ex- 
claims. Moft  certain  it  is,  that  the  delicacy 
of  the  ancients  with  refpeft  to  numbers,  was 
far  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  modern  tafte 
can  pretend  to ;  and  that  they  difcovered 
differences  which  are  to  us  abfolutely  imper- 
ceptible. ^  o  mention  only  one  remarkable 
inftance  ;  a  very  ancient  writer  has  obferved 
upon  the  following  verfe  in  Virgil, 

Arma  virumque  canOjTrojs  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

that  if  infxead  of  primus  we  were  to  pro- 
nounce it  primh  (h  being  long,  and  iis 
ihort)  the  entire  harmony  of  the  line  would 
be  deftroyed. — But  whofe  ear  is  now  fo  e;<- 
quifitely  feniible,  as  to  perceive  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  thofe  two  quantities?  Some 
refinement  of  this  kind  might  probably  give 
mufic  to  thofe  lines  in  Horace,  which  now 
feera  fo  untuneable. 

In  fubjefts  of  this  nature  it  is  not  pofTible, 
perhaps,  to  exprefs  one's  ideas  in  any  very 
prccifc   and   determinare   jnannexi.      1  will 


only  therefore  in  general  obferve,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  requifite  9iy\t  of  thefe  perform- 
ances, that  it  confifts  in  a  natural  eafe  of 
expreffion,  an  elegant  familiarity  of  phrafe, 
which,  though  formed  of  the  moft  ufual 
terms  of  language,  has  yet  a  grace  and  en- 
ergy, no  lefs  ftriking  than  that  of  a  more 
elevated  diaion.  There  is  a  certain  lively 
colouring  peculiar  to  compofitions  in  this 
way,  which,  without  being  fo  bright  and 
glowing  as  is  necelTary  for  the  higher  poetry, 
is  nevertiielefs  equally  removed  from  what- 
ever appears  harlh  and  dry.  But  particular 
inftances  will,  perhaps,  better  iiluftrate  my 
meaning,  than  any  thing  I  can  farther  fay- 
to  explain  it.  There  is  fcarce  a  line  in  the 
Moral  Epiftles  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  might 
not  be  produced  for  this  purpofe.  I  chufe 
howe^xr  to  lay  before  you  the  following 
verfes,  not  as  preferring  them  to  many 
others  which  might  be  quoted  from  that 
inimitable  fatirift ;  but  as  they  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  a  ver- 
fiou  of  the  fame  original  lines,  of:  which 
tliey  are  an  imitation;  and,  by  that  means, 
of  Ihcwing  you  at  one  view  wliat  1  conceive 
is  J  and  is  not,  in  the  true  manner  of  Ho-» 
race: 

PAce  is  my  dear  delight — not  Flcury's  raorej 
Biit  touch  me,  and  no  minifter  fo  fore: 
Whoe'er  offends,  at  fome  unlucky  time, 
Slides  into  verfe,  and  hitches  in  a  rhyme  ; 
Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long. 
And  the  fad  burden  of  fome  merry  fong. 

I  will  refer  you  to  your  own  memory  for 
the  Latin  paffage,  from  whence  Mr.  Pope 
has  taken  the  general  hint  of  thefe  verfes  ; 
and  content  myfelf  with  adding  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  lines  from  Horace  by  another 
hand: 

Behold  mc  hlamelefs  bard,  how  fond  of  peace  ! 
But  he  who  hurts  me  (nay,  I  will  be  heard) 
Had  better  take  a  lion  by  the  beard  ; 
His  eyci  fliall  weep  the  folly  of  his  tongue, 
By  laughing  crowds  in  rueful  ballad  fung. 

There  is  a  ftrength  and  fpirit  in  the  former 
of  thefe  paiTages,  and  a  flatnefs  and  languor 
in  the  latter,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
difcovered  by  every  reader  of  the  leaft  deli- 
cacy of  difcernment ;  and  yet  the  words 
which  compofe  them  both  are  equally  found- 
ing and  fignificant.  The  rules  then,  which 
I  juft  now  mentioned  from  Horace,  will 
point  out  the  real  caufe  of  the  different  ef- 
feds  which  thefe  two  paffages '  produce  in 
our  minds  :  as  the  paffages  themfelves  will 
ferve  to  confirm  the  truth  .and  juftice  of 
the  rules.     In  the  linee  of  Mr.  Pope,  one 
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cf  the  principal  beauties  will  be  found  to 
confifl  in  the  fliortnefs  of  the  expreffion  ; 
whereas  the  fentime;:ts  in  the  other  are  too 
much  incumbered  with  words.  Thus  for 
inftance. 

Peace  is  my  dear  cielight, 

is  pleafing,  becaufe  it  is  concife ;  as. 

Behold  me  blamekfs  bard,  how  d  nd  of  peace ! 

is,  in  comparifon  of  the  former,  the  T-erlra 
Injfns  onermitia  aim:.  Another  diftinguiili- 
ing  perfedion  in  the  imitator  of  Horace,  is 
that  fpirit  of  gaiety  which  he  has  diffufed 
through  thefe  lines,  not  to  mention  thofe 
happy,  though  familiar,  images  of  pdhig 
into  verfe,  and  hitching  in  rhyme;  which 
can  never  be  fufficiently  admired.  But  the 
tranflator,  on  the  contrary,  has  caft  too 
ferious  an  air  over  his  numbers,  and  ap- 
pears with  an  emotion  and  earneftnefs  that 
difappoints  the  force  of  his  fatire  : 

Nay,  I  will  be  heard, 

has  the  mien  of  a  man  in  a  paffion ;  and 

His  eyes  fhall  weep  the  folly  of  his  tongue, 

though  a  good  line  in  itfelf,  is  much  too 
folemn  and  tragical  for  the  undifturbed 
pleafaniry  of  Horace. 

But  I  need  not  enter  more  minutely  into 
an  examination  of  thefe  paffages.  The  ge- 
neral hints  I  have  thrown  out  in  this  letter 
will  fufhce  to  fhew  you  wherein  I  imagine 
the  true  manner  of  Horace  confifts.  And 
after  all,  perhaps,  it  can  no  more  be  ex- 
plained, than  acquired,  by  rules  of  art.  It 
js  what  true  genius  can  only  execute,  and 
juft  taile  alone  difcover.  Fitzojborne. 

§  24.2.  Concerning  the  Criterion  of  Tajle. 
In  a  Letter. 
It  is  well,  my  friend,  that  the  age  of 
transformation  is  no  more :  otherwife  I 
fhould  tremble  for  your  fevere  attack  upon 
the  Mufes,  and  expeft  to  fee  the  ftory  of 
your  metamorphofis  embellifli  the  poetical 
piiracles  of  fom.e  modern  Ovid.  But  it  is 
long  fince  the  fate  of  the  Pierides  has  gained 
any  credit  in  the  world,  and  you  may  ncv/, 
in  full  fecurity,  contemn  the  divinities  of 
!Parnaffus,  and  fpeak  irreverently  of  the 
daughters  of  Jove  himfelf.  You  fee,  never- 
thelefs,  how  highly  the  Ancients  conceived 
of  them,  when  they  thus  reprefented  them 
as  the  offspring  of  the  great  father  of  gods 
2nd  men.  You  rejeft,  Iknpw,  this  article 
of  the  heathen  creed :  but  I  may  venture, 
howeyer,   to  aHert,   that  phiiofophy  will 


confirm  what  fable  has  thus  invented,  and 
that  the  Mufes  are,  in  ftricl  truth,  of 
heavenly  extraftion. 

_  The  charms  of  the  fine  arts  are,  indeed, 
literally  derived  from  the  Author  of  all  na- 
ture, and  founded  in  the  original  frame 
and  conftitution  of  the  human-mind.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  general  principles  of  tafte  arc 
common  to  our  whole  fpecies,  and  arife 
from  that  internal  fehfe  of  beauty  which 
every  man,  in  fome  degree  at  leail,  evi- 
dently poflefTes.  No  rational  mind  can  be 
fo  wholly  void  of  all  perceptions  of  this 
fort,  as  to  be  capable  of  contemplating  the 
various  objeds  that  furrouhd  him,  with  one 
equal  coldnefs  and  indifference.  There  are 
certain  forms  which  mufl  neceffarily  fill  the 
foul  with  agreeable  ideas:  and  ihe  is  in- 
ftanrly  determined  in  her  approbation  of 
them,  previous  to  all  reafonings  concerning  ^ 
their  ufe  and  convenience.  It  is  upon  thefe 
general  principles  that  what  is  called  fine 
tafle  in  the  arts  is  founded ;  and  confe- 
quently  is  by  no  fneans  fo  precarious  and 
unfettled  an  idea  as  you  choofe  to  defcribe 
it.  The  truth  is,  talie  is  nothing  more  than. 
this  univerfal  fenfe  of  beauty,  rendered  more 
exquifite  by  genius,  and  more  correal  by- 
cultivation :  and  it  is  from  the  fimple  and 
original  ideas  of  this  fort,  that  the  mind 
learns  to  form  her  judgment  of  the  higher 
and  more  complex  kinds.  Accordingly, 
the  whole  circle  of  the  imitative  and  orato- 
rical arts  is  governed  by  the  fame  general 
rules  of  criticifm;  and  to  prove  the  cer- 
tainty of  thefe  with  refpeft  to  any  one  of 
them,  is  to  eftablidi  their  validity  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  reft.  I  will  therefore  con- 
lider  the  Criterion  of  Tafte  in  relation  only 
to  fine  writing. 

Each  fpecies  of  compofition  has  its'  dif- 
tiniff:  perfedions :  and  it  would  require  a- 
much  larger  compafs  than  a  letter  affords,, 
to  prove  their  refpedive  beauties  to  be  de- 
rived from  truth  and  nature;  and  confe- 
quently  reducible  to  a  regular  and  precife 
itandard.  I  will  only  mention  therefore 
thofe  general  properties  which  are  eiTential 
to  them  all,  and  without  which  they  mufb 
neceffarily  be  defedive  in  their  feveral  kinds, 
Thefe,  I  think,  may  'be  comprehended  un- 
der uniformity  in  the  defign,  variety  and 
refemblance  in  the  metaphors  and  fimili- 
tudes,  together  with  propriety  and  harmony 
in  the  didion.  Now,  fome  or  all  of  thefe 
qualities  conftantly  attend  our  ideas  of 
beauty,  and  neceffarily  raife  that  agreeable 
perception  of  the  mind,  in  what  objed  fo- 
evex  they  appear.  1  he  charms  of  fine  cora- 
pof.tion 
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pofition  then,  are  fo  far  from  exifnng  only 
in  the  heated  imagination  of  an  enthufiaftic 
admirer,  that  they  refult  from  the  confti- 
tuticn  of  mature  herfcif.  And  perhaps  the 
principles  of  criticifm  are  as  certain  and  in- 
difputable,  even  as  thofe  of  the  mathematics. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  that  order  is  preferable 
10  confufion,  that  harmony  is  more  pleafmg 
than  dilTonance,  with  feme  few  other  axioms 
upon  which  the  fcience  is  built ;  are  truths 
which  ftrike  at  once  upon  the  mind  with  the 
fame  force  of  conviction,  as  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  or,  that  if 
from  equals  you  take  away  equals,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  equal.  And  in  both  cafes, 
the  propofitions  which  reft  upon  thefe  plain 
and  obvious  maxims,  feem  equally  capable 
of  the  fame  evidence  of  demonftration. 

But  as  every  intelleftual,  as  well  as  ani- 
mal .  faculty  is  improved  and  ftrengthened 
hy  exercife ;  the  more  the  foul  exerts  this 
lier  internal  fenfe  of  beauty  upon  any  par- 
ticular object,  the  more  fhe  will  enlarge  and 
refine  her  relifh  for  that  peculiar  fpecies. 
For  this  reafon  the  works  of  thofe  great 
mailers,  whofe  performances  have  been  long 
and  generally  admired,  fupply  a  farther 
criterion  of  fine  tafte,  equally  fixed  and  cer- 
tain as  that  which  is  immediately  derived 
from  Nature  herfelf.  The  truth  is,  fine 
writing  is  only  the  art  of  raifing  agreeable 
fenfations  of  the  intelleclual  kind;  and  there- 
fore, as  by  examining  thofe  original  forms 
which  are  adapted  to  awaken  this  percep- 
tion in  the  mind,  we  learn  what  thofe  quali- 
ties are  which  conftitute  beauty  in  general ; 
fo  by  obferving  the  peculiar  conftruftion  of 
thofe  compofitions  of  genius  which  have 
always  pleafed,  we  perfeCl;  our  idea  of  fine 
writing  in  particular.  It  is  this  united  ap- 
probation, in  perfons  of  different  ages  and 
of  various  charaders  and  languages,  that 
Longinus  has  made  the  teft  of  the  true  fub- 
lime;  and  he  might  with  equal  juftice  have 
extended  the  fame  criterion  to  all  the  infe- 
rior excellencies  of  elegant  compofition. 
Thus  the  deference  paid  to  the  performances 
of  the  great  mafters  of  antiquity,  is  fixed 
upon  juft  and  folid  reafon s :  it  is  not  be- 
caufe  Ariftotle  and  Horace  have  given  us  the 
rules  of  criticifip,  that  we  muft  fubmit  to 
their  authority ;  it  is  bccaufe  thofe  rules  are 
deri\'ed  from  works  which  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  uiiinterrupted  admiration  of 
all  the  more  improved  part  of  mankind, 
from  their  earliell  appearance  down  tojhis 
prefent  hour.  For  whatever,  through  a 
long  feries  of  ages,  has  been  uni\erfally 
cueemed  as  beautiful,  cannot  but  be  con- 


formable to  our  juft  and  natural  ideas  of 
beauty. 

The  oppofition,  however,  which  fome- 
times  divides  the  opinions  of  thcfe  whofe 
judgments  may  be  fuppoftd  equal  and  per- 
feft,  is  urged  as  a  pov/erful  objeAion  againft 
the  reality  of  a  fixed  canon  of  criticifm  :  it 
is  a  proof,  you  think,  that  after  all  which 
can  be  faid  of  fine  tafte,  it  muft  ultimately 
be  refolved  into  the  peculiar  relifh  of  each 
individual.  But  this  diverfity  of  femiments 
will  not,  of  itfelf,  deftroy  the  evidence  of 
the  criterion  ;  fince  the  fame  efFed  may  be 
produced  by  numberlefs  other  caufes.  A 
thcufand  accidental  ciicumftances  may  con- 
cur in  connterafting  the  force  of  the  rule, 
even  allowing  it  to  be  ever  fo  fixed  and  in- 
variable, when  left  in  its  free  and  unin- 
flutnced  ftate.  Not  to  mention  that  falfe 
bias  which  party  or  pcrfonal  diflike  may  fix 
upon  the  mind,  theraoft  unprejudiced  critic 
will  find  it  difficult  to  difengage  himfelf 
entirely  from  thofe  partial  aft'eftions  in 
favour  of  particular  beauties,  to  which 
either  the  general  courfe  of  his  ftudics,  or 
the  peculiar  caft  of  his  temper,  may  have 
rendered  him  moft  fenfible.  But  as  pe(r- 
fedticn  in  any  works  of  genius  refults  from 
the  united  beauty  and  propriety  of  its  feve- 
ral  diftinft  parts,  and  as  it  is  impoffible  that 
any  human  compofition  fliould  pofTefs  all 
thofe  qualities  in  their  higheft  and  molt 
fovereign  degree  ;  the  mind,  when  Ihe  pro- 
nounces judgment  upon  any  piece  of  this 
fort,  is  apt  to  decide  of  its  merit,  as  thofe 
circumftances  which  Ihe  moft  admires,  either 
prevail  or  are  deficient.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
the  excellency  of  the  Roman  mjafters  in 
painting,  confifts  in  beauty  of  defign,  noble- 
nefs  of  attitude,  and  delicacy  of  expreflion  ; 
but  the  charms  of  good  colouring  are  want- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  the  Venetian  fchool 
is  faid  to  have  neglefted  defign  a  little  too 
much  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  has  been  more 
attentive  to  the  grace  and  harmony  of  well- 
difpofed  lights  and  (hades.  Now  it  will  be 
admitted  by  all  admirers  of  this  noble  art, 
that  no  com.pofition  of  the  pencil  can  be 
perfeft,  where  either  of  thefe  qualities  are 
ablent ;  yet  the  moft  accomplifhed  judge 
may  be  fo  particularly  ftruck  with  one  or 
other  of  thefe  excellencies,  in  preference, to 
the  reft,  as  to  be  influenced  in  his  cenfure 
or  applaufe  of  the  whole  tablature,  by  the 
predominancy  or  deficiency  of  his  favourite 
beauty.  Something  of  this  kind  (where  the 
meaner  prejudices  do  not  operate)  is  ever,  I 
am  pcrfuaded,  the  occafion  of  that  diverfity^ 
of  fenttiices  which  we  occafionally  liear  pro- 
nounced 
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acknowledged.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
often  heard  you  mention  with  approbation  a 
circumftance  of  this  kind  which  is  related  of 
Silius  Italicus.  The  annual  ceremonies 
which  that  poet  performed  ar  Virgil's  fepul- 
chre,  gave  you  a  more  favourable  opinion 
of  his  tafte,  you  confcfTed,  than  any  thing 
in  his  works  was  able  to  raife. 

It  is  certain  that  fome  of  the  greateft 
names  of  antiquity  have  diftinguidied  them- 
felves  by  the  high  reverence  they  Ibevved  to 
the  poetical  charafter.  Scipio,  you  may 
remember,  delired  to  be  laid  in  the  lame 
tom.b  with  Ennius ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
pardon  that  fuccefsful  madman  Alexander, 
many  of  his  extravagancies,  for  the  gene- 
rous regard  he  paid  to  the  memory  of  Pindar^ 
at  the  facking  of  Thebes. 

There  feems,  indeed,  to  be  fomething  In 
poetry  that  raifes  the  profefTors  of  that  very 
lingular  talent,  far  higher  in  the  eftimation 
of  the  world  in  general,  than  thofe  who 
excel  in  any  other  of  the  reiined  arts.  And 
accordingly  we  find  that  poets  have  been 
diftinguiflied  by  antiquity  with  the  mod  re- 
markable honours.  Thus  Homer,  we  are 
told,  was  deified  at  Smyrna  ;  as  the  citizens 
of  Mytilene  ftamped  the  image  of  Sappho 
upon  their  public  coin :  Anacreon  received 
a  folemn  invitation  to  fpend  his  days  at 
Athens,  and  Hipparchus,  the  fon  of  Pififtra- 
tus,  fitted  out  a  fplendid  veflel  in  order  to 
tranfport  him  thither :  and  when  Virgil 
came  into  the  theatre  at  Rome,  the  whole 
audience  rofe  up  and  faluted  him,  with  the , 
fame  refped  as  they  would  have  paid  to 
Auguftus  himfelf. 

Painting,  one  would  imagine,  has  the 
fairefl;  pretenfions  of  rivalling  her  filler  art 
in  the  number  of  admirers ;  and  yet,  where 
Apelles  is  mentioned  once.  Homer  is  cele- 
brated a  thoufand  times.  Nor  can  this  be 
accounted  for  by  urging  that  the  works  of 
the  latter  are  ftill  extant,  while  thofe  of  the 
former  have  perifhed  long  fmce  :  for  is  not 
Milton's  Paradife  Loft  more  univerfaliy 
efleemed  than  Raphael's  Cartoons  ? 

The  truth,  I  imagine,  is,  there  are  more 
v/ho  are  natural  judges  of  the  harmony  of 
numbers,  than  of  the  grace  of  proportions. 
One  meets  with  but  few  who  have  not,  in 
fome.  degree  at  leaft,  a  tolerable  ear ;  but  a 
judicious  eye  is  a  far  more  uncommon  pof- 
feffion.  For  as  words  are  the  univerfal 
medium  which  all  men  employ  in  order  to 
convey  their  fentiments  to  each  other;  it 
feems  a  juft  confequence  that  they  fhodd  be 
more  generally  formed  for  rclifhing  and 
judging    cf  performances    in    that    way : 


nounced  by  the  moft  approved  judges  on  the 
fame  piece.  But  this  only  flievvs  that  much 
caution  is  neceffary  to  give  a  fine  tafte  its 
f  uil  and  unobftruded  efted ;  not  that  it  is 
in  itfelf  uncertain  and  precarious. 

Fitz.oJlor>ie, 

J  243.      Re  fie  amis  7ipo!i  feeing  Mr.  Pope's 
Hou/e  at  Bh/field.     In  a  Letter. 

Your  letter  found  me  juft  upon  my  re- 
turn from  an  excurfion  into  Berkfhire, 
where  I  have  been  paying  a  vifit  to  a  friend, 
who  is  drinking  the  waterj  at  Sunning- Hill. 
In  one  of  my  morning  rides  over  that  de- 
lightful country,  I  accidentally  pafTed 
through  a  little  village,  which  afforded  me 
much  agreeable  meditation ;  as  in  times  to 
come,  perhaps,  it  will  be  vifited  by  the 
lovers  of  the  polite  arts,  with  as  much  vene- 
ration as  Virgil's  tomb,  or  any  other  cele- 
brated fpot  of  antiquity.  The  place  I  mean 
is  Binheld,  where  the  Poet,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  (in  common  with  every  reader  of 
tafte)  for  fo  much  exquifite  entertainment, 
fpent  the  earlicft  part  of  his  youth.  I  will 
not  fcruple  to  confefs  that  I  looked  upon  the 
fcene  where  he  planned  fome  of  tliofe  beauti- 
ful performances  which  firft  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  world,  with  a  de- 
gree of  enthufiafm  ;  and  could  not  but  con- 
fider  the  ground  as  facred  that  was  impreffed 
with  the  footfteps  of  a  genius  that  undoubt- 
edly does  the  higheft  honour  to  our  age  and 
nation. 

The  fituation  of  mind  in  which  I  found 
myfelf  upon  this  occafion,  fuggefted  to  my 
remembrance  a  palTage  in  TuUy,  which  I 
thought  I  never  fo  thoroughly  entered  into 
the  fpirit  of  before.  That  noble?  author,  in 
one  of  his  philofophical  converfation-pieces, 
introduces  his  friend  Atticus  as  obferving 
the  plealing  effedl  which  fcenes  of  this  nature 
are  wont  to  have  upon  one's  mind  :  "  Move- 
"  mur  enim,"  fays  that  polite  Roman, 
*'  nefcio  quo  pafto,  locis  ipfis,  in  quibus 
*'  eorum,  quos  diiigimus  aut  admiramur, 
*'  adfunt  veiiigia.  Me  quidem  ipfse  ills 
"  noftrae  Athenas,  nontam  operibus  magni- 
*'  ficis  exquifitifque  antiquorum  artibus  de- 
*'  leftant,  quam  reccrdatione  fummorum 
*'  virorum,  ubi  quifquehabitare,  ubi  federe, 
**  ubi  dilputare  fit  folitus." 

Thus,  you  fee,  I  could  defend  myfelf  by 
an  example  of  great  authority,  were  I  in 
danger  upon  this  occaiion  of  being  ridiculed 
as  a  romantic  vifionary.  But  I  am  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  refined  fentiments  of 
Orontes,  to  be  under  any  apprchenfion  he 
will  condemn  the  ixnprellicas  I  have  here 
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whereas  the  art  of  reprefenting  ideas  by  roughly  orthodox.  If  he  gave  up  his  creed, 
means  of  lines  and  colours,  lies  more  out  of  he  muft  renounce  his  numbers  :  and  there 
the  road  of  common  ufe,  and  is  therefore  could  be  no  infpiration,  where  there  were 
lefs  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  the  general  run  no  Mufes.  This  is  fo  true,  that  it  is  in 
of  mankind.  compofitions  of  the  poetical  kind  alone  that 

I  hazard  this  obfervatlon,  in  the  hopes  of  the  ancients  feem  to  have  the  principal 
drawing  from  you  your  fentiments  upon  a  advantage  over  the  moderns  :  in  every  other 
fubjeft,  in  which  no  man  is  more  qualified  fpecies  of  writing  one  might- venture  per- 
to  decide ;  as  indeed  it  is  to  the  converfation  haps  to  affert,  that  thefe  Tatter  ages  have, 
of  Orontes,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  dif-  at  leaft,  equalled  them.  When  I  fay  fo,  I 
covery  of  many  refined  delicacies  in  the  imi-  do  not  confine  myfelf  to  the  produdiions  of 
tative  arts,  which,  without  his  judicious  our  own  nation,  but  comprehend  likewife 
affiftance,  would  have  lain  concealed  to  me  thofe  of  our  neighbours  :  and  with  that  ex- 
with  other  common  obfervers.  Fitzojborne.  tent  theobfervation  will  poffiblj'  hold  true. 
^  .      ,t    Tjr     r  ^u     jH    ■    ,   ^^^"  without  an  exception  in  favour  of 

^  244.     Co^icermng  the  Lfe  of  the  Anctent    ^iftory  and  oratory. 
Mythology  in  Modern  Poetry.     In  a  Letter,  g^^  ,,,hatevcr  may  with  juftice  be  deter- 

If  there  was  any  thing  in  any  former  let-  mined  concerning  that  queftion,  it  is  certain, 
ter  inconfiftent  with  that  eileem  which  is  at  leaft,  that  the  pradHce  of  all  fucceeding 
juftly  due  to  the  ancients,  I  defire  to  retraft  poets  confirms  the  notion  for  which  I  am 
it  in  this ;  and  difavow  every  exprefiion  principally  contending.  Though  the  altars 
which  might  fcem  to  give  precedency  to  the  of  Paganifm  have  many  ages  fince  beea 
moderns  in  works  of  genius.  I  am  fo  far  thrown  down,  and  groves  are  no  longer 
indeed  from  entertaining  the  fentim.ents  you  facred ;  yet  the  language  of  the  poets  has 
impute  to  me,  that  I  have  often  endeavoured  not  changed  with  the  religion  of  the  times, 
to  account  for  that  fuperiority  which  is  fo  but  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  ftill 
vifible  in  the  compofitions  of  their  poets  :  adored  in  modern  verfe.  Is  not  this  a  con- 
and  have  frequently  affigned  their  religion  feffion,  that  fancy  is  enlivened  by  fuperfti- 
as  in  the  number  of  thofe  caufes  which  pro-  tion,  and  that  the  ancient  bards  catched  their 
bably  concurred  to  give  them  this  remark-  rapture  from  the  old  mythology  ?  I  will 
able  pre-eminence.  That  enthufiafm  v/hich  own,  however,  that  I  think  there  is  fome- 
is  fo  efiential  to  every  true  artift  in  the  thing  ridiculous  in  thij  unnatural  adoption, 
poetical  way,  was  confiderably  heightened  and  that  a  modern  poet  makes  but  an  auk- 
andenflamed  by  the  whole  turn  of  their  ward  figure  with  his  antiquated  gods.  When 
facred  doftrines ;  and  the  fancied  prefence  the  Pagan  fyftem  was  fandified  by  popular 
of  their  Mufes  had  almoft  as  wonderful  an  belief,  a  piece  of  machinery  of  that  kind, 
effeft  upon  their  thoughts  and  language,  as  as  it  had  the  air  of  probability,  afforded  a 
if  they  had  been  really  and  divinely  infpired.  very  ftriking  manner  of  celebrating  any  re- 
Whilft  all  nature  was  fuppofed  to  fwarm  markable  circumftance,  or  raifing  any  coni- 
with  divinities,  and  every  oak  and  fountain  mon  one.  But  now  that  this  fuperftition  is 
was  believed  to  be  the  refidence  of  fome  no  longer  fupported  by  vulgar  opinion,  it 
prefiding  deity ;  what  wonder  if  the  poet  has  loft  its  principal  grace  and  efHcacy,  and 
was  animated  by  the  imagined  influence  of  feems  to  be,  in  general,  the  moft  cold  and 
fuch  exalted  fociety,  and  found  himfelf  uninterefting  method  in  which  a  poet  can 
tranfported  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  work  up  his  fentiments.  What,  for  in- 
fober  humanity  ?  The  mind  when  attended  fiance,  can  be  more  unaffe<^ing  and  fpirit- 
only  by  mere  mortals  of  fuperior  powers,  is  lefs,  than  the  compliment  which  Boileau  has 
obferved  to  rife  in  her  ftrength ;  and  her  paid  to  Louis  the  XlVth  on  his  famous 
faculties  open  and  enlarge  themfelves  when  paflage  over  the  Rhine  ?  He  reprefents  the 
Ibe  adls  in  the  view  of  thofe,  for  whom  ihe  Naiads,  you  may  remember,  as  alarming 
has  conceived  a  more  than  common  reve-  "  the  god  of  that  river  with  an  account  of  the 
rence.  _  But  wheii  the  force  of  fuperftition  march  of  the  French  monarch;  upon  v/hich 
jnoves  in  concert  with  the  powers  of  imagina-  the  river-god  affumes  the  appearance  of  an 
tion,  and  genius  is  enflamed  by  devotion,  old  experienced  commander,  and  ilies  to  a 
poetry  muft  fhine  out  in  all  her  brighteft    Dutch  fort,  in  order  to  exhort  the  earrifon 


perfeftion  and  fplendor. 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  philofophcr 
might  think  oi  the  religion  of  his  countrj^; 
it  was  the  intereft  of  the  poet  to  bs  tho- 


to  fally  out  and  difpute  the  intended  pafTage.' 
Accordingly  they  range  themfelves  in  form 
of  battle,  with  the  Rhine  at  their  head; 
who,   after  fome  vain    eiforts,    obferving , 

Mars 
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Mars  and  Bellona  on  the  fide  of  the  enemy, 
is  fo  terrified  with  the  view  of  thofe  fuperior 
divinities,  that  he  moft  gallantly  runs  away, 
and  leaves  the  hero  in  quiet  pofleffion  of  his 
banks.  I 'know  not  how  far  this  may  be 
relifhed  by  critics,  or  juftified  by  cuftom ; 
but  as  I  am  only  mentioning  my  particular 
tafte,  I  will  acknowledge,  that  it  appears  to 
me  extremely  infipid  and  puerile. 

I  have  not,  however,  fo  much  of  the 
fpirit  of  Typhoeus  in  me,  as  to  make  war 
upon  the  gods  without  reftridlon,  and  at- 
tempt to  exclude  them  from  their  whole 
poetical  dominions.  To  reprefent  natural, 
moral,  or  intellectual  qualities  and  atFeftions 
as  perfons,  and  appropriate  to  them  thofe 
general  emblems  by  which  their  powers  and 
properties  are  ufually  typified  in  Pagan 
theology,  may  be  allowed  as  one  of  the  moft 
pleafing  and  graceful  figures  of  poetical  rhe- 
toric. When  Dryden,  addreffing  hirafelf  to 
tlie  month  of  May  as  to  a  perfon,  fays. 

For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hours ; 

one  may  confider  him  as  fpeaking  only  in 
metaphor  :  and  when  fuch  fhadowy  beings 
are  thus  juft  fhown  to  the  imagination,  and 
immediately  withdrawn  again,  they  cer- 
tainly have  a  very  powerful  efFed.  But  I 
can  relifla  them  no  farther  than  as  figures 
only ;  when  they  are  extended  in  any  feri- 
ous  compofition  beyond  the  limits  of  meta- 
phor, and  exhibited  under  all  the  various 
adions  of  real  peribns,  I  cannot  but  con- 
fider them  as  fo  many  abfurdities,  which 
cuftom  has  unreafonably  patronized.  Thus 
Spenfer,  in  one  of  his  paftorals,  reprefents 
the  god  of  love  as  flying,  like  a  bird,  from 
bough  to  bough.  A  Ihepherd,  who  hears  a 
ruftling  among  the  bufties,  fuppofes  it  to  be 
feme  game,  and  accordingly  difcharges  his 
bow-  Cupid  returns  the  fnot,  and  after 
feveral  arrows  had  been  mutually  exchanged 
between  them,  the  unfortunate  fwain  dif- 
covers  wJiom  it  is  he  is  contending  with  : 
but  as  he  is  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape, 
receives  a  defperate  wound  in  the  heel.  This 
fidion  makes  the  fubjeft  of  a  very  pretty 
idyllium  in  one  of  the  Greek  poets ;  yet  is 
extremely  flat  and  difguftlng  as  it  is  adopted 
by  our  Britifli  bard.  And  the  reafon  of  the 
difference  is  plain  :  in  the  former  it  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  popular  fuperftition;  whereas 
no  ftrain  of  imagination  <"an  give  it  the  leaft 
air  of  probability,  as  it  is  worked  up  by  the 
latter, 

^odcunc[ue  oftendis  mihi  fie,  incredulus  odi. 


I  muft  confefs,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
inimitable  Prior  has  introduced  this  fabulous 
fcheme  with  fuch  uncommon  grace,  and  has 
paid  fo  many  genteel  compliments  to  his 
miftrefs  by  the  afiiftance  of  Venus  and 
Cupid,  that  one  is  carried  oft"  from  obferv- 
ing  the  impropriety  of  this  machinery,  by 
the  pleafing  addrefs  with  which  he  manages 
it :  and  I  never  read  his  tender  poems  of 
this  kind,  without  applying  to  him  what 
Seneca  fomewhere  fays  upon  a  fimilar  ccca- 
fion  :  Major  illc  ejl  qui  judicium  ahfiulit,  quaia. 
qui  meruit. 

To  fpeak  my  fentiments  in  one  word,  I 
would  leave  the  gods  in  full  pofleffion  of 
allegorical  and  burlefque  poems:  in  all 
others  I  would  never  fuiFer  them  to  tnake 
their  appearance  in  perfon,  and  as  agents, 
but  to  enter  only  in  fimiie  or  allufion.  It  is 
thus  Waller,  of  all  our  poets,  has  moft  hap- 
pily employed  them :  and  his  application  of 
the  ftory  of  Daphne  and  Apollo  will  fervc 
as  an  inftance,  in  what  manner  the  ancient 
mythology  may  be  adopted  with  the  utmoft 
propriety  and  beauty.  Fitzojbarue. 

§  245.  0}i  the  Delicacy  of  e'very  Author  of 
Ge?iius  'with  refped  to  his  o^vu  F erf  or  manes s^ 
hi  a  Letter. 

If  the  ingenious  piece  you  communicated 
tome,  requires  any  farther  touches  of  your 
pencil,  I  muft  acknowledge  the  truth  to  be, 
what  you  are  inclined  to  fufpeft,  that  mj 
friendlhip  has  impofed  upon  my  judgment. 
But  though  in  the  prefent  inftance  your 
delicacy  feems  far  too  refined ;  yet,  in  gene- 
ral, I  muft  agree  with  you,  that  works  of 
the  moft  permanent  kind,  are  not  the  effeds 
of  a  lucky  moment,  nor  ftruck  out  at  a 
fingle  heat.  The  beft  performances,  indeed, 
have  generally  coft  the  moft  labour;  and 
that  eafe,  which  is  fo  effential  to  fine  writ- 
ing, has  feldom  been  attained  without  re- 
peated and  fevere  corredions  :  Ludcntis  fpe- 
{iem  dahit  et  torcuebilur,  is  a  motto  that  may 
be  applied,  I  believe,  to  moft  fuccefsful 
authors  of  genius.  With  as  much  facility 
as  the  numbers  of  the  natural  Prior  feem  to 
have  flowed  from  him,  they  were  the  refult 
(if  I  am  not  mifinformed)  of  much  appli- 
cation :  and  a  friend  of  mine,  who  under- 
took to  tranfcribe  one  of  the  nobleft  per- 
formances of  the  fineft  genius  that  this,  or 
perhaps  any  age  can  bcaft,  has  often  affured 
me,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  line,  as  it  is 
now  publiftied,  which  ftands  in  conformity 
with  the  original  manufcript.  The  truth  is, 
every  fentiment  has  its  peculiar  expreflion, 
and  every  word  its  precife  place,  which  do 

not 
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not  always  immediately  prefent  themfelves, 
and  generally  demand  frequent  trials,  before 
they  can  be  properly  adjulted  :  not  to  men- 
tion the  more  important  difficulties,  which 
neceflarily  occur  in  fettling  the  plan  and  re- 
oulating  the  higher  parts  which  compofe 
the  ftrudure  of  a  finifhed  work. 


ing  this  author,  he  might  pofTibly  have  fuc* 
ceeded  better;  but  never,  he  afTures  us, 
could  he  have  fucceeded  fo  well  as  to  have 
fatislied  himfelf. 

In  a  word,  Hortenfius,  I  agraewith  you, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
fill  up  the  character  of  an  author,  who  pro- 


Thofe,  indeed,  who  know  what  pangs  it  pofes  to  raife  a  juft  and  lafting  admiration  ; 
colts  even  the  moft  fertile  genius  to  be  deli-  who  is  not  contented  with  thofe  little  tran- 
veredofa  juft  and  regular  production,  might  fient  flafhes  of  applaufe,  which  attend  the 
be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  cry  out  with  the  ordinary  race  of  writers,  but  confiders  only- 
moll  ancient  of  authors,  Oh!  that  mine  how  he  mayfhine  out  to  pofterity  j  who 
tidverfarj  had  ^vritten  a  book !  A  writer  of  extends  his  views  bej-ond  the  prefent  gene- 
refined  tafte  has  the  continual  mortification  ration,  and  cultivates  thofe  productions 
to  find  himfelf  incapable  of  taking  entire  which  are  to  flourifh  in  future  ages.  What 
pofTeffion  of  that  ideal  beauty  which  warms  Sir  William  Temple  obferves  of  poetry,  may 


and  fills  his  imagination.  His  conceptions 
(till  rife  above  all  the  powers  oi  his  art,  and 
he  can  but  faintly  copy  out  thofe  images  of 
perfeftion,  which  are  impreffed  upon  his 
mind.  Never  was  any  thing,  fays  Tully, 
more  beautiful  than  the  Venus  of  Apelles, 
or  the  Jove  of  Phidias ;  yet  were  they  by  no 
means  equal  to  thofe  high  notions  of  beauty 
which  animated  the  genuifes  of  thofe  wonder- 
ful artifts.     In  the  fame  manner,  he  obferves, 


be  applied  to  every  other  work  where  tafte 
and  imagination  are  concerned :  "  It  re- 
"  quires  the  greateft  contraries  to  compofe 
"  it ;  a  genius  both  penetrating  and  folid  ; 
"  an  expreffion  both  ftrong  and  delicate, 
"  There  muft  be  a  great  agitation  of  mind 
"  to  invent,  a  great  calm  to  judge  and  cor- 
"  reft :  there  muft  be  upon  the  fame  tree, 
"  and  at  the  fame  time,  both  flower  and 
*•  fruit."     But  though  I  know  you  would 


the  great  matters  of  oratory  imagined  to  not  value  yourfelf  upon  any  performance, 

themfelves  a  certain  perfection  of  eloquence,  wHerein  thefe  very  oppofite  and  very  Angular 

which  they  could  only  contemplate  in  idea,  qualities  were  not  confpicuous  ;  yet  I  muft 

but  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  out  in  expref-  remind  you  at  the  fame  time,  that  when  the 

fion.     Perhaps  no  author  ever  perpetuated  file  ceafes  to  polifh,  it  muft  neceflarily  v/eaken. 

his  reputation,  who  could  write  up  to  the  You  will  remember,  therefore,  that  there  is 

full  ftandard  of  liis  own  judgment :  and  I  a  medium  between  the  immoderate  caution 

am  perfuaded  that  he,  who  upon  a  furvey  of  of  that  orator,  who  was  three  Olympiads  in 

his  compofitions  can  with  entire  compla-  writing  a  fingle  oration ;  and  the  extrava- 

cency  pronounce  them  good,   will  hardly  gant  expedition  of  that  poet,  whofe  funeral 

find  the  world  join  with  him  in  the  fame  pile  was  compofed  of  his  own  numberlefs 

favourable  fentence.  productions,  Fitzojborrie, 

The  moft  judicious  of  all  poets,  the  in 


iraitable  Virgil,  ufed  to  referable  his  pro- 
dudtions  to  thofe  of  that  animal,  who,  agree- 
ably to  the  notions  of  the  Ancients,  was 
fuppofed  to  bring  forth  her  young  into  the 
world,  a  mere  rude  and  flnapelefs  mafs ;  he 


§  246.     Reflexions  upon  Style,     In  a  Letter, 

The  beauties  of  Style  feem  to  be  generally 
conudered  as  below  the  attention  both  of  an 
author  and  a  reader.  I  know  not,  there- 
fore, whetlier  I  may  venture  to  acknow- 


was  obliged   to    retouch   them  again   and    ledge,  that  among  the  numberlefs  graces  of 
again,    he  acknowledged,   before  they  ac-    your  late  performance,  I  particularly  admired 


that  ftrength  and  elegance  with  which  you 
have  enforced  and  adorned  the  nobleft  fenti- 
ments. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  (and  it  was 
a  period  of  the  trueft  refinements)  when  an 
excellence  of  this  kind  was  efteemed  in  the 
number  of  the  politeft  accompliftiments ;  as 
it  was  the  ambition  of  fome  of  the  greateft 
names  of  antiquity  to  diftinguifli  themfelves 
in  the  imorovement  of  their  native  tongue. 


quired  their  proper  form  and  beauty.     Ac 

cordingly  we   are  told,  that  after  having 

fpent  eleven  years  in  compofing  his  iEneid, 

he  intended  to  have  fet  apart  three  more  for 

the  revifal  of  that  glorious    performance. 

But  being  prevented  by  his  laft  ficknefs  from 

giving  thofe  finiflaing  touches,   which  his 

cxquifite   judgment  conceived    to  be   ftill 

neceflTary,  he  direftedhis  friends  Tucca  and 

Varius  to  burn  the  nobleft  poem  that  ever 

appeared  in  the  Roman  language.     In  the    Julius  Cffifar,  who  was  not  only  the  greateft 

fame   fpirit  of  delicacy,  Mr.  Drydcn  tells    hero,  but    the  fineft  'gentleman  that  ever," 

us,  that  had  he  taken mor«  tim^  io  traaflat-    perhaps,  appeared  in  the  world,  Mas  defir- 
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ous  of  adding  this  talent  to  his  other  moft 
fiiining  endowments :  and  we  are  told  he 
ftudied  the  language  of  his  country  with 
much  application  :  -as  we  are  fure  he  pof- 
fefled  it  in  its  higheft  elegance.  What  a 
lofs,  Euphronius,  is  it  to  the  literary  world, 
that  the  treatife  which  he  wrote  upon  this 
fubjeft,  is  perifhed  with  many  other  valuable 
works  of  that  age !  But  though  we  are  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  his  obfervations,  we 
are  happily  not  without  an  inftance  of  their 
efFefts ;  and  his  own  memoirs  will  ever  re- 
main as  the  beft  and  brighteft  exemplar,  not 
only  of  truegeneralfhip,  but  of  fine  writing. 
He  publiflied  them,  indeed,  only  as  mate- 
rials for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  Ihould  be  dif- 
pofed  to  enlarge  upon  that  remarkable  period 
of  the  Roman  llory;  yet  the  purity  and 
gracefulnefs  of  his  ftyle  were  fuch,  that  no 
judicious  writer  durft  attempt  to  touch  the 
fubjeft  after  him. 

Having  produced   fo  illuftrious  an   in- 
ftance in  favour  of  an  art,  for  which  I  have 
ventured  to  admire  you ;  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  add  a  fecond,  were  I  to  cite  a 
lefs   authority  than   that  of  the   immortal 
Tully.     This  noble  author,  in  his  dialogue 
concerning  the  celebrated  Roman  orators, 
frequently  mentions  it  as  a  very  high  enco- 
mium, that  they  poffeffed  the  elegance  of 
their  native  language ;  and  introduces  Brutus 
as  declaring,  that  he  Ihould  prefer  the  ho- 
nour of  being  efteeraed  the  great  mafter  and 
improver  of  Roman  eloquence,  even  to  the 
glory  of  many  triumphs. 
^  But  to  add  reafon  to  precedent,  and  to 
[  view  this  art  in  its  ufe  as  well  as  its  dignity ; 
I  will  it  not  be  allowed  of  fome  importance, 
I  when  it  is  confidered,  that  eloquence  is  one 
j  of  the  moft  confiderable  auxiliaries  of  truth  ? 
I  Nothing  indeed  contributes  more  to  fubdue 
I  the  mind  to  the  force  of  reafon,  than  her 
being  fupported  by  the  powerful  alfiftance  of 
mafculine  and  vigorous  oratory.     As  on  the 
contrary,    the    moft   legitimate   arguments 
may  be  difappointed  of  that  fuccefs  they  de- 
ferve,  by  being  attended  with  a  fpiritlefs 
and    enfeebled    expreffion.      Accordingly, 
that  i-noft  elegant  of  writers,  the  inimitable 
Mr.  Addifon,  obferves,  in  one  of  his  elTays, 
that  "  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
•*  comprehending    a    thought    cioathed  in 
**  Cicero's   language  and  that  of  an  ordi- 
*•  nary  writer,  as  between  feeing  an  objeft 
*'  by  the  light  of  a  taper  and  the  light  of  the 
■*•  fun." 

It  is  furely  then  a  very  ftrange  conceit  of 
the  celebrated  Malbranche,  who  feems  to 
think  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  peruf- 


ing  a  well-written  piece,  is  of  the  criminal 
kind,  and  has  its  fource  in  the  weakjiefs 
and  effeminacy  of  the  human  heart.  A  man 
muft  have  a  very  uncommon  feverity  of 
temper  indeed,  who  can  find  any  thing  to 
condemn  in  adding  charms  to  truth,  and 
gaining  the  heart  by  captivating  the  ear;  in 
uniting  rofes  with  the  thorns  of  fcience,  and 
joining  pleafure  with  inftrudtion. 

The  truth  is,  the  mind  is  delighted  with 
a  fine  ftyle,  upon  the  fame  principle  that  it 
prefers  regularity  to  confufion,  and  beauty 
to  deformity.  A  tafte  of  this  fort  is  indeed 
fo  far  from  being  a  mark  of  any  depravity 
of  our  nature,  that  1  fhould  rather  confider 
it  as  an  evidence,  in  fome  degree,  of  the 
moral  reftitude  of  its  conftitution,  as  it  is  a 
proof  of  its  retaining  fome  relifh  at  leaft  of 
harmony  and  order. 

One  might  be  apt  indeed  to  fufpeft  that 
certain  writers  amongft  us  had  confidered 
all  beauties  of  this  fort  in  the  fame  gloomy 
view  with  Malbranche :  or  at  leaft  that  they 
avoided  every  refinement  in  ftyle,  as  un- 
worthy a  lover  of  truth  and  philofophy. 
Their  fentiments  are  funk  by  the  loweft  ex- 
prefTions,  and  feem  condemned  to  the  firfi: 
curfe,  of  creeping  upon  the  ground  all  the 
daysof  their  life.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
miftake  pomp  for  dignity ;  and,  in  order  to 
raife  their  expreflions  above  vulgar  language, 
lift  them  up  beyond  common  apprehfrnfions, 
efteeming  it  {one  fhould  imagine)  a  mark  of 
their  genius,  that  it  requires  fome  ingenuity 
to  penetrate  their  meaning.  But  how  few 
writers,  like  Euphronius,  know  to  hit  that 
true  medium  which  lies  between  thofe  diftant 
extremes !  How  feldom  do  we  meet  with  an 
author,  whofe  exprefTions,  like  thofe  of  my 
friend,  are  glowing  but  not  glaring,  whole 
metaphors  are  natural  but  not  common, 
whofe  periods  are  harmonious  but  not  poeti- 
cal ;  in  a  word,  whofe  fentiments  are  well 
fet,  and  fhevvn  to  the  underftanding  in  their 
trueft  and  moft  advantageous  luftre. 

Fitzojlorne^ 

§  247.     On  Thhiling.     In  a  Letter, 

If  one  would  rate  any  particular  merit 
according  to  its  true  valuation,  it  may  be 
neceffary,  perhaps,  to  confider  how  far  it 
can  be  juftly  claimed  by  mankind  in  gene- 
ral. I  am  fure,  at  leaft,  when  I  read  the 
very  uncommon  fentiments  of  your  laft  let- 
ter, 1  found  their  judicious  author  rife  in 
my  efteem,  by  reflecting,  that  there  is  not  a 
mere  lingular  charafter  in  the  world,  than 
that  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  not  merely 
halving  a  fucceffion  of  ideas,  which  lightly 
"  I  i  Ikira 
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Ikim  over  tlie  mind,  that  can  with  any  pro-  eltlier  blindly  to  tread  the  fame  paths  that 
pr^ety  be  ftiled  by  that  denomination.  It  is  have  been  traverfed  by  others,  or  to  ftrike  i| 
obferving  them  fepavately  and  diftinftly,  out  into  the  mbft  devious  extravagancies : 
and  ranging  them  under  their  refpeftive  the  greater  part  of  the  world  will  either  i 
clafTes  3  it  is  calmly  and  fteadily  viewing  totally  renounce  their  reafon,  or  reafon  only  j 
our  opinions  on  every  fide,  and  refolutely  from  the  wild  fuggeftions  of  an  heated ; 
tracing  them  through  all  their  confequences    imagination^ 

and  connexions,  that  conftitutes  the  man  of  From  the  fame  fource  may  be  derived 
refleftion,  and  diftinguifhes  reafon  from  thofe  divifions  and  animofities  which  break 
fancy.  Providehce,  indeed,  does  not  feem  the  union  both  of  public  and  private  fo- 
to  have  formed  any  very  confiderable  nura-  cieties,  and  tuin  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
ber  of  our  fpecies  for  an  extenfive  exercife  human  intercourfe  into  diffonance  and  ton- 
of  this  higher  faculty ;  as  the  thoughts  of  tention.  For  while  men  judge  and  aft  by^ 
the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  necef-  fuch  meafures  as  have  not  been  proved  by 
farily  reftrained  within  the  ordinary  purpofes  the  Itandard  of  difpaffionate  reafon,  they 
of  animal  life.  But  even  if  we  look  up  to  muft  equally  be  miftaken  in  their  eftimates 
thofe  who  move  in  much  fuperior  orbits,  both  of  their  own  conduft  and  that  of 
and  who  have  oppprtunities  to  improve,  as   others. 

well  as  leifure  to  exercife,  their  underltand-  If  we  turn  our  view  from  aftive  to  Con- 
ings ;  we  fnall  find,  that  thinking  is  one  of  templative  life,  we  may  have  occafion,  per- 
the  leaft  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated  haps,  to  remark,  that  thinking  is  no  lefs 
humanity.  uncommon   in   the   literary  than   the  civil 

It  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mind  world.  The  number  of-thofe  writers  who 
which  meets  with  many  obftruftions  to  check  can,  with  any  juftnefs  of  exprcihon,  be 
its  juft  and  free  direftion ;  but  there  are  two  termed  thinking  authors,  would  not  form  a 
principles,  which  prevail  more  or  lefs  in  very  copious  library,  though  one  were  to 
the  conllitutions  of  moft  men,  that  parti-  take  in  all  of  that  kind  which  both  ancient 
cularly  contribute  to  keep  this  faculty  of  the  and  modern  times  have  produced.  Necef- 
foul  unemployed :  I  mean,  pride  and  in-  farily,  I  imagine,  muft  one  exclude  from  a 
dolence.  To  defcend  to  truth  through  the  coUedion  of  this  fort,  all  critics,  commen- 
tedious  progrefTion  of  well-examined  de-  tators,  tranflators,  and,  in  Ihort,  all  that 
duftions,  is  confidered  as  a  reproach  to  the    numerous  under-tribe  in  the  commonwealth 


quicknefs  of  underftanding ;  as  it  is  much 
too  laborious  a  method  for  any  but  tliofe 
who  are  poflefled  of  a  vigorous  and  refolute 
activity   of  mind.     For    this   reafon,    the 


of  literature,  that  owe  their  exiftence  merely 
to  the  thoughts  of  others.  I  Ihould  rejed, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  fuch  compilers  as 
Valerius    Maximus    and    Aulus    Gellius : 


greater  part  of  our  fpecies  generally  choofe  though   it  muft   be   owned,   indeed,   their 

either   to  feize  upon   their   conclufions  at  works  have  acquired  an  accidental  value,  m 

once,  or  to   take  them   by  rebound  from  they  preferve  to  us  feveral  curious  traces  of 

others,  as  beft  fuiting  with  their  vanity  or  antiquity,  which  time  would  otherwife  have 

their  lazinefs.    Accordingly  Mr.  Locke  ob-  entirely  worn  out.     Thofe  teeming  geniufes 

ferves,  that  there  are  not  fo  many  errors  and  likewife,  who  have  propagated  the  fruits  of 

wrong  opinions  in  the  world  as  is  generally  their  ftudies  through  a  long  feries  of  trafts, 

imagined.     Not  that  he  thinks  mankind  are  would  have  little  pretence,  I  believe,  to  be 

by  any  means  uniform  in  embracing  truth  ;  admitted  as  writers  of  reflexion.     For  this 

but  becaufe  the  majority  of  them,  he  main-  reafon  I  cannot  regret  the  lofs  of  thofe  in- 

tains,   have  no  thought  or  opinion  at  all  credible  numbers  of  compofitions  which  fomc 

about  thofe  doftrines  concerning  which  they  of  the  Ancients  are  faid  to  have  produced : 
raife  the  greateft  clamour.     Like  the  com 


mon  foldiers  in  an  army,  they  follow  where 
their  leaders  direft,  v/ithout  knowing,  or 
even  enquiring,  into  the  caufe  for  which 
they  fo  warmly  contend. 

This  will  account  for  the  flow  fteps  by 
which  truth  has  advanced  in  the  world,  on 
one  fide;  and  for  thofe  abfurd  fy ftems 
which,  at  different  periods,  have  had  an 
Hniverfal  currency,  on  the  other.  For  there 
is  a  ftxaage  difpofuion  in  human  nature, 
z 


Quale  fuit  Caffi  rapido  ferventlus  amni 
Ingenium  ;  capfis  quern  fama  tft  effe,  librifqae 
Ambuftum  propriis.  HoR. 

Tlius  Epicurus,  we  are  told,  left  behind 
him  three  hundred  volumes  of  his  o 
works,  wherein  he  had  not  inferred  a  fingle 
quotation;  and  we  have  it  upon  the  autlio- 
rity  of  Varro's  owa  words,  that  he  himfelf 
compofed  four  hundred  and  ninety  books. 
Seneca  allures  us,  that  Didymus  the  Gram- 
marian 
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*  Tnarian  wrote  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand ; 
put  Origen,  it  feems,  was  yet  more  prolificj 
land  extended  his  performances  even  to  fix 
thoufand  treatifes.  It  is  obvious  to  imagine 
with  what  fort  of  materials  the  produftions 
of  fuch  expeditious  workmen  were  wrought 
lup :  found  thought  and  well-matured  re- 
iflcftions  could  have  no  fhare,  we  may  be 
fare,  in  thefe  hafty  performances.  Thus 
are  books  multiplied,  whilft  authors  are 
fcarce ;  and  fo  much  eafier  is  it  to  write  than 
jto  think  !  But  fhall  I  not  myfelf,  Palamedes, 
jprove  an  inftance  that  it  is  fo,  if  I  fufpend 
jany  longer  your  own  more  important  re- 
Ifledions,  by  interrupting  you  with  fuch  as 
mine?  Fit-zofiome. 

j    248.      ReJieBmn    on    the   Advantages  of 
Connjerfation. 

It  is  with  much  pleafure  I  look  back  upon 
that  philofophical  week  which  I  lately  en- 
joyed  at ;  as   there  is  no  part, 

perhaps,  of  focial  life  which  affords  more 
i  real  fatisfaftion  than  thofe  hours  which  one 
I  paffes  in  rational  and  unreferved  converfa- 
tion.  The  free  communication  of  fenti- 
:  ments  amongft  a  fet  of  ingenious  and  fpecu- 
llative  friends,  fuch  as  thofe  you  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  meeting,  throws  the  mind 
into  the  moft  advantageous  exercife,  and 
fliews  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  its  opinions, 
with  greater  force  of  conviftion  than  any 
ether  method  we  can  employ. 

Ihat  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
,  alone,"  is  true  in  more  views  of  our  fpecies 
than  one ;  and  fociety  gives  ftrength  to  our 
:  reafon,  as  well  as  polifh  to  our  manners. 
The  foul,  when  left  entirely  to  her  own 
folitary  contemplations,  is  infenfibly  drawn 
I  by  a  fort  of  conftitutional  bias,  which  gene- 
rally leads  her  opinions  to  the  fide  of  her 
inclinations.  Hence  it  is  that  ftie  contrafts 
thofe  peculiarities  of  reafoning,  and  little 
habits  of  thinking,  which  fo  often  confirm 
her  in  the  moft  fantaftical  errors.  But  no- 
thing is  more  likely  to  recover  the  mind  from 
this  falfe  bent,  than  the  counter-warmth  of 
impartial  debate.  Converfation  opens  our 
views,  and  gives  our  faculties  a  more  vigo- 
rous play;  it  puts  us  upon  turning  our  no- 
tions on  every  fide,  and  holds  them  up  to  a 
light  that  difcovers  thofe  latent  flaws  which 
■would  probably  have  lain  concealed  ift  the 
gloom  of  unagitated  abitradion.  Accord- 
ingly, one  may  remark,  that  moft  of  thofe 
wild  dodrines,  which  have  been  let  loofe 
upon  the  world,  have  generally  owed  their 
birth  to  perfons  whofe  circumftances  or  dif- 
poutions  havti  given  them  the  feweft  oppor- 


tunities of  canvafiing  their  refpedive  fyftems 
in  the  way  of  free  and  friendly  debate.'  Had 
the  authors  of  many  an  extravagant  hypo- 
thefis  difcuffed  their  principles  "in  private 
circles,  ere  they  had  given  vent  to  them  ia 
public,  the  obfervation  of  Varro  had  never, 
perhaps,  been  made,  (or  never^  at  leaft, 
with  fo  much  juftice)  that  ''  there  is  no 
"  opinion  fo  abfurd,  but  has  fome  philo- 
"  fopher  or  other  to  produce  in  its  fup- 
"  port." 

Upon  this  principle,  I  imagine,  it  is  that 
fome  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  antiquity  are 
written  in  the  dialogue-manner.  Plato  and 
Tully,  itfhould  feem,  thought  truth  could 
never  be  examined  with  more  advantage  than 
amidft  the  amicable  oppofitioil  of  well  regu- 
lated converfe.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
fubjeds  of  a  ferious  and  philofophical  kind 
were  more  frequently  the  topics  of  Greek 
and  Roman  converfations  than  they  are  of 
ours ;  as  the  circumftances  of  the  world  had 
not  yet  given  occafion  to  thofe  prudential 
reafons  which  may  now,  perhaps,  reftrain 
a  more  free  exchange  of  fentiments  amongft 
us.  -  There  was  fomething,  likewife,  in  the 
very  fcenes  themfelves  where  they  ufually 
affembled,  that  almoft  unavoidably  turned 
the  ftream  of  their  converfations  into  this 
ufeful  channel.  Their  rooms  and  gardens 
were  generally  adorned,  you  know,  with  the 
ftatues  of  the  greateft  mafters  of  reafon  that 
had  then  appeared  in  the  world  ;  and  while 
Socrates  or  Ariftotle  flood  in  their  view,  it 
is  no  wonder  their  difcourfe  fell  upon  thofe 
fubjeds  which  fuch  animating  reprefenta- 
tions  would  naturally  fuggeft.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  many  of  thofe  ancient 
pieces  which  are  drawn  up  in  the  dialogue- 
manner,  were  no  imaginary  converfations 
invented  by  their  authors ;  but  faithful  tran- 
fcripts  from  real  life.  And  it  is  this  cir- 
cumftance,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other, 
which  contributes  to  give  them  that  remark- 
able advantage  over  the  generality  of  mo- 
dern compofitions  which  ha\e  been  formed 
upon  the  fame  plan.  I  am  fure,  at  leaft,  I 
could  fcarce  name  more  than  three  or  four 
of  this  kind  which  have  appeared  in  our 
language  worthy  of  notice.  iViy  lord  Shaf- 
tefbury's  dialogue,  intitled  "  The  Mora- 
lifts ;"  Mr.  Addifon's  upon  Ancient  Coins; 
Mr.  Spence's  upon  the  Odyffey ;  together 
v.'ith  thofe  of  my  very  ingenious  friend, 
Philemon  to  Hydafpesj  are,  almoft,  the 
only  productions  in  this  way  which  have 
hitherto  come  forth  amongft  us  with  advan- 
tage. Thefe,  indeed,  are  all  mafter-picces 
of  the  kind,  and  written  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
I  i  2  learning 
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learning  and  rolitenefs.    The  converfation        The  arts,  always  tranfplanted  from  Greece 

in  each  of  thefe  rtoft  elegant  performances  to  Italy,  found  themfelves  in  a  favourable 

is  conduded,  not  in  the  ufual  abfurd  me-  foil,  where  they  inftantly  produced  fruit, 

thod   of  introducing   one  difputant  to  be  France,    England,   Germany,    and   Spain, 

tamely  filenced  by  the  other ;  but  in  the  aimed  in  their  turns  to  gather  thefe  fruits ; 

more  lively  dramatic  manner,  where  a  juft  but  either  they  could  not  live  in  thofe  cli- 

contraft  of  charafters  is  prefer ved  through-  mates,  or  elfe  they  degenerated  very  faft. 
out,  and  where  the  feveral  fpeakers  fupport        Francis  I.  encouraged  learned  men,  but 

their   refpeftive    fentiments    with  all    the  fuch  as  were  merely  learned  men  :  he  had 

ftrength  and  fpirit  of  a  well-bred  oppofition.  archj^efts  ;  but  he  had  no  Michael  Angelo, 


Fitzojboriie, 
^  249.  On  the  Great  Hi/iorical  Jgei. 
Every  age  has  produced  heroes  and  poli- 
ticians ;  all  nations  have  experienced  revo- 
lutions; and  all  hiftories  are  nearly  alike, 
to  thofe  who  fcek  only  to  furnifh  their  me- 
mories with  fafts ;  but  whofoever  thinks,  or, 
what  is  ftill  more  rare,  whofoever  has  tafte, 
will  find  but  four  ages  in  the  hiitory  of  the 
world.  Thefe  four  happy  ages  are  thofe  in 
which  the  arts  were  carried  to  perfection  ; 
and  which,  by  ferving  as  the  sera  of  the 
grcatnefs  of  the  human  mind,  are  examples 
lor  pofterity. 

The  firft  of  thefe  ages  to  which  true  glory 
is  annexed,  is  that  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
or  that  of  a  Pericles,  a  Demofthenes,  an 
Ariftotle,  a  Plato,  an  Apelles,  a  Phidias, 
and  a  Praxiteles  ;  and  this  honour  has  been 
confined  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Greece  ; 


nor  Palladio  :  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
eftablifh  fchools  for  painting ;  the  Italian 
mafters  whom  he  invited  to  France,  raifed 
no  pupils  there.  Some  epigrams,  and  a 
few  loofe  tales,  made  the  whole  of  our  poe- 
try. Rabelais  was  the  only  profe  writer  in 
vogue  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

In  a  word,  the  Italians  alone  were  in  pof- 
feflion  of  every  thing  that  was  beautiful,, 
excepting  mufic,  which  was  then  but  in  a 
rude  ftate ;    and  experimental  philofophy,v  * 
which  was  every  where  equally  unknown. 

Laftly,  the  fourth  age  is  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  is 
perhaps  that  which  approaches  the  nearefb 
to  perfeflion  of  all  the  four ;  enriched  by 
the  difcoveries  of  the  three  former  ones,  it 
has  done  greater  things  in  certain  kinds  than 
thofe  three  together.  All  the  arts,  indeed, 
were  not  carried  farther  than  under  the  Me- 
dicis,  Auguftus,  and  Alexander  ;  but  hu- 


the  reft   of  the  known  world  was  then  in  a    man  reafon  in  general  was  more  improved. 


ftate  of  barbarifm. 

The  fecond  age  is  that  of  Caefar  and 
Auguftus,  diftinguilhed  likewife  by  the 
names  of  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Titus,  Livius, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Varro,  and  Vi- 
truvius. 

The  third  is  that  which  followed  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople  by  Mahomet  II. 
Then  a  family  of  private  citizens  was  feen 
to  do  that  which  the  kings  of  Europe  ought 
to  have  undertaken.  Ihe  Medicis  invited 
to  Florence  the  Learned,   who   had  been 


In  this  age  we  firft  became  acquainted  with 
found  philofophy.  It  may  truly  be  faid, 
that  from  the  laft  years  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu's adminiftration  till  thofe  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  there  ha« 
happened  fuch  a  general  revolution  in  our 
arts,  our  genius,  our  manners,  and  even  in 
our  government,  as  will  ferve  as  an  im- 
mortal mark  to  the  true  glory  of  our  coun- 
try. This  happy  influence  has  not  been 
confined  to  France ;  it  has  communicated 
itfelf  to  England,  where  it  has  ftirred  up  an 


driven  out  of  Greece  by  the  Turks. — This  emulation  which  that  ingenious  and  deeply- 

was  the  age  of  Italy's  glory.     The  polite  learned   nation  flood  in  need    of  at    that 

arts  had   already  recovered  a  new  life  in  time;  it  has  introduced  tafte  into  Germany, 

that  country;  the  Italians  honoured  them  and  the  fciences  into  Ruffia;  it  has  even 

with  the  title  of  Virtu,  as  the  firft  Greeks  re-animated  Italy,  which  was  languilhing ; 

had  diftinguilhed    them   by   the   name  of  and  Europe  is  indebted  for  its  politenefs  and 

WifdoiTi.     Every  thing  tended  towards  per-  fpirit  of  fociety,  to  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV. 


feftion;  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Raphael,  a 
Titian,  a  Tafib,  and  an  Ariofto,  fiourifned. 
The  art  of  engraving  was  invented;  ele- 
gant architefture  appeared  aj^ain,  as  admi- 


Before  this  time,  the  Italians  called  all 
the  people  on  this  fide  the  Alps  by  the 
name  of  Barbarians.  It  rauft  be  owned  that 
the  French,  in  fome  degree,  deferved  this 


rable  as   in  the  moll    triumphant  ages    of    reproachful  epithet.     Our  forefathers  joined 


Rome ;  and  the  Gothic  barbarifm,  which 
had  disfigured  Europe  in  every  kind  of  pro- 
dudion,  was  driven  from  Italy,  to  make 
way  for  good  tafte. 


the  romantic  gallantry  of  .the  Moors  with 
the  Gothic  ruJcnefs.  They  had  hardly 
any  of  the  agreeable  arts  amongtt  them; 
■which  is  a  proof  that  the  ufeful  arts  were 

likewife 
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likewlfe  neglefted ;  for,  when  once  the 
things  of  ufe  are  carried  to  perfeftion,  the 
tranlition  is  quickly  made  to  the  elegant  and 
the  agreeable  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  aftonifli- 
ing,  that  painting,  fculpture,  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  philoibphy,  fhould  be  in  a 
manner  unknown  to  a  nation,  who,  though 
poffeffed  of  harbours  on  the  Weftcrn  ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  fea,  were  without 
fnips ;  and  who,  though  fond  of  luxury  to 
an  excefs,  were  hardly  prcJvided  with  the 
I  nioix  common  manufadtures. 
!  The  Jews,  the  Genoefe,  the  Venetians, 
the  Portuguefe,  the  Flemifli,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Englifh,  carried  on,  in  their  turns, 
the  trade  of  France,  which  was  ignorant 
even  of  the  firft  principles  of  commerce. 
Lewis  XIII.  at  his  acceffion  to  the  crown, 
had  not  a  fingle  (hip ;  the  city  of  Paris  con- 
tained not  quite  four  hundred  thoufand 
men,  and  had  not  above  four  fine  public 
edifices ;  the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom 
refembled  thofe  pitiful  villages  which  we 
fee  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Loire.  The  no- 
bility, who  were  all  ftationed  in  the  country, 
in  dungeons  furrounded  with  deep  ditches, 
opprefled  the  peafant  who  cultivated  the 
land.  The  high  roada  were  almoft  impaf- 
fablej  the  towns  were  deltitute  of  police; 
and  the  government  had  hardly  any  credit 
among  foreign  nations. 

We  muft  acknowledge,  that,  ever  fince 
the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  family, 
France  had  languifhed  more  or  lefs  in  this 
infirm  ftate,  merely  for  want  of  the  benefit 
of  a  good  adminiftration. 

For  a  ftate  to  be  powerful,  the  people 
muft  either  enjoy  a  liberty  founded  on  the 
laws,  or  the  royal  authority  muft  be  fixed 
beyond  all  oppofition.  In  France,  the  peo- 
ple were  Haves  till  the  reign  of  Philip  Au- 
guftus ;  the  noblemen  were  tyrants  till 
Lewis  XI.  and  the  kings,  always  employed 
in  maintaining  their  authority  againft  their 
vaiTals,  had  neither  leifure  to  think  about 
the  happinefs  of  their  fubjefts,  nor  the 
power  of  making  them  happy. 

Lewis  XI.  did  a  great  deal  for  the  regal 
power,  but  nothing  for  the  happinefs  or 
glory  of  the  nation.  Francis  I.  gave  birth 
to  trade,  navigation,  and  all  the  arts ;  but 
he  was  too  unfortunate  to  make  them  take 
root  in  the  nation  during  his  time,  fo  that 
they  all  perifhed  with  him.  Henry  the 
Great  was  on  the  point  of  raifing  France 
from  the  calamities  and  barbarifms  in  which 
Ihe  had  been  pfunged  by  thirty  years  of 
difcord,  when  he  was  affaffinated  in  his  ca- 
pital, in  the  midft  of  a  people  whom  he  bad 


begun  to  make  happy.  The  Cardinal  dc 
Kichelieu,  bufied  in  humbling  the  houfc  of 
Auftna,  the  Calvinifts,  and  the  Grandees, 
did  not  enjoy  a  power  fufiiciently  undif- 
turbed  to  reform  the  nation;  but  he  had 
at  leaft  the  honour  of  beginning  this  happy 
work.  ^^^ 

Thus,  for  the  fpace  of  900  years,  our 
genius  had  been  almoft  always  reftrained 
under  a  Gothic  government,  in  the  midft  of 
divihons  and  civil  wars;  deftitute-of  any 
laws  or  fixed  cuftoms ;  changing  every  fe* 
eond  century  a  language  which  ftiil  con- 
tinued rude  and  unformed.  The  nobles 
were  without  difcipline,  and  ftrangers  to 
every  thing  but  v/ar  and  idlenels  :  the  clergy 
lived  in  diforder  and  ignorance;  and  the 
common  people  v/ithout  induftry,  and  ftu- 
pined  in  their  wretchednefs. 

The  French  had  no  (hare  either  in  the 
great  difcoveries,  or  admirable  inventions 
ol  other  nations :  they  have  no  title  to  the 
difcoveries  of  printing,  gunpowder,  glafles, 
telefcopes,  the  fedor,  compafs,  the  air- 
pump,  or  the  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe : 
they  were  making  tournaments,  while  the 
Portuguefe  and  Spaniards  were  difcovering 
and  conquering  new  countries  from  the  calt 
to  the  weft  of  the  known  world.  Charles  V. 
had  already  fcattered  the  treafures  of  Mexico 
over  Europe,  before  the  fubjefts  of  Francis  I. 
had  difcovered  the  uncultivated  country  of 
Canada;  but,  by  the  little  which  the 
French  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  we  may  fee  what  they  are  capable 
of  when  properly  condjifled.        Voltaire^ 

§  250.  On  ihe  CouJlitut!0?2of'E^Gh&.'iil>» 
In  every  government  there  are  three  fortt 
of  power :  the  legiftative ;  the  executive, 
in  refpedl  to  things  dependent  on  the  law  of 
nations ;  and  the  executive,  in  regard  to 
things  that  depend  on  the  civil  law. 

By  virtue  of  the  firft,  the  prince  or  ma- 
giftrate  enads  temporary  or  perpetual  Jaws, 
and  amends  or  abrogates  thofe  that  have 
been  already  enadted.  By  the  fecond,  he 
makes  peace  or  war,  fends  or  receives  em- 
baffies,  he  eftablifties  the  public  fecurity, 
and  provides  againft  invafions.  By  the 
third,  he  punilhes  criminals,  or  determines 
the  difputes  that  arife  between  individuals. 
The  latter  wc  fhall  call  the  judiciary  power, 
and  the  other  fimply  the  executive  power  of 
the  ftate. 

The  political  liberty  of  the  fubjeft  is  a 
tranquillity  of  mind,  arlfing  from  the  opi- 
nion each  perfon  has  of  his  fafety.     In  order 
to  have  this  liberty,  it  is  requifite  the  go- 
1  i  3  vernnienc 
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vernment  be  fo  conftituted  as  one  man  need    uniting  in  their  own  perfons  all  the  branches 
not  to  be  afraid  ot  another.  cf  magiilracy,  and  all  the  great  offices  of 

When  the  legiflative  and  executive  jjov/ers  flate. 
arc  united  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  in  the  I  allow,  indeed,  that  the  mere  hereditary 
fame  body  of  magiflrates,  there  can  be  no  ariftocracy  of  the  Italian  republics  does  not 
liberty  ;  becaufe  apprehenfions  may  arife,  anfvver  exaftly  to  the  defpotic  power  of  the 
left  the  fame  monarch  or  fenatefhould  enaft  euftern  princes.  The  number  of  magiftrates 
tyrannical  lav/s,  to  execute  them  in  a  tyran-  fometimes  foftens  the  power  of  the  magif- 
n'ical  manner.  tracy  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  do  not 

Again,  there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  power  always  concur  in  the  fame  defigns ;  and  dif- 
of  judging  be  not  feparatcd  from  the  legif-  ferent  tribunals  are  erefted,  that  temper 
lative  and  executive  powers.  Were  it  joined  fcach  other.  Thus,  at  Venice,  the  legilla- 
with  the  legiflative,  the  life  and  liberty  of  tive  power  is  in  the  Council,  the  executive 
the  fubjeft  would  be  expofed  to  arbitrary  in  the  Pregadi,  and  the  judiciary  in  the 
controul ;  for  the  judge  would  be  then  the  Quarantia.  But  the  mifchief  is,  that  thefe 
leo-ifiator.  Were  it  joined  to  the  executive  different  tribunals  are  compofed  of  magif- 
power,  the  judge  m.ight  behave  with  ;ul  the  trates  all  belonging  to  the  fame  body, 
violence  of  an  oppreffor.  v\-hich  conftitutes  almoft  one  and  the  fame 

There  would  be  an  end  of  every  thing,  power, 
were  the  fame  man,  or  the  fame  body,  whe-  The  judiciary  power  ought  not  to  be 
ther  of  the  nobles,  or  of  the  people,  to  ex-  given  to  a  Handing  fenate  ;  it  fliould  be  ex- 
crcife  thofe  three  powers,  that  of  enafting  ercifed  by  perfons  taken  from  the  body  of 
laws,  that  of  executing  the  public  refolu-  the  people  (as  at  Athens)  at  certain  times 
tions,  and  that  of  judging  the  crimes  or  of  the  year,  and  purfuant  to  a  form  and 
dillerences  of  individuals.  manner  prefcribed  by  law,  in  order  to  ereft 

Moft  kingdoms  of  Europe  enjoy  a  mode-    a  tribunal  that  fliould  laft   only  as  long  as 
rate  government,  becaufe  the  prince,  who    neceffity  requires. 

is  invefted  with  the  two  iirft  powers,  leaves  By  this  means  the  power  of  judging,  a 
the  third  to  his  fubjeds.  In  Turkey,  where  power  fo  terrible  to  mankind,  not  being  an- 
thefe  three  powers  are  united  in  the  Sultan's  nexed  to  any  particular  Hate  or  profelfion, 
perfon,  the  fubjefts  groan  under  the  weight  becomes,  as  it  were,  invifible.  People  have 
of  a  moft  frightful  opprelfion,  not   then  the  judges  conthiually  prefent  to 

In  the  republics  of  Italy,   where   thefe    their  view;   they  fear  the  office,  but   not 
three  powers  are  united,  there  is  lefs  liberty    the  magillrate. 

than  in  our  monarchies.     Hence  their  go-        In  aecufations  of  a  deep  or  criminal  na-. 
vernment  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  as    ture,  it  is  proper  the  perfon  accufed  fhould 
violent  methods  for  its  fupport,  as  even  that    have  the  privilege  of  chufmg  in  fom.e  mea- 
of  the  Turks;  witnefs  the  ttate  inquifitors    fure  his  judges,  in    concurrence  with  the 
at  Venice,  and  the  lion's  mouth,  into  which    law;  or  at  leaft  he  fhould  have  a  right  to 
ever}^  informer  may  at  all  hours  throw  his    except  againft  fo  great  a  number,  that  the  re- 
written aecufations.  maining  part  may  be  deemed  his  own  choice. 
What  a  fituation  muft  the  poor  fubjeft  be        The  other  two  powers  may  be  given  ra- 
in under  thofe  republics!  The  fame  body    ther  to  magiftrates  or  permanent  bodies,  be-' 
of  magiftrates  are  poffeffed,  as  executors  of   caufe  they  are  not  exercifed  on  any  private 
the  law,  of  the  whole  power  they  have  given    fubjeft ;  one  being  no  more  than  the  general  ! 
themfelves  in  quality  of  legillators.     They    will  of  the  ftate,  and  the  other  the  execution  i 
may  plunder  the  ftate  by  their  general  de-    of  that  general  will. 

terminations;  and,  as  they  have  likewife  But  though  the  tribunals  ought  not  to  be 
the  judiciary  power  in  their  hands,  every  fixed,  yet  the  judgments  ought,  and  to  fuch 
private  citizen  may  be  ruined  by  their  par-  a  degree  as  to  be  always  conformable  to  the 
ticular  decifions.  ^  exad  letter  of  the  law.     Were  they  to  be 

The  whole  power  is  here  united  in  one    the  private  opinion   of  the  judge,  'people 
body ;    and  ^  though   there   is   no   external    would  then  live  in  fociety  without  knowing 
pomp  that  indicates  a  defpotic  fway,  yet    exadtly  the  obligations  it  lays  them  under. 
the  people  feel  the  etFeds  of  it  every  mo-        The  judges  ought  likewife  to  be  in  the 
Jnent.        ^     ^  fame   ftation  as  the  accufed,  or  in   other 

Hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  princes  of  words,  his  peers,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
Europe,  whofe  aim  has  been  levelled  at  ar-  not  imagine  he  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
bitrary  power,  have  conftantiy  fet  out  with    perfons  inclined  to  treat  him  with  rigour. 

If 
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If  the  legiflature  leaves  the  executive 
M  power  in  poffeffion  of  a  right  to  imprifon 
thofe  fubjeds  who  can  give  fecurity  for 
their  good  behaviour,  there  is  an  end  of  li- 
berty ;  unlefs  they  are  taken  up,  in  order  to 
anfwer  without  delay  to  a  capital  crime :  in 
this  cafe  they  are  really  free,  being  fubjeft 
only  to  the  power  of  the  law. 

But  Ihould  the  legiflature  think  itfclf  in 
danger  by  fome  fecret  confpiracy  againft 
the  ftate,  or  by  a  correfpondence  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  it  migljt  authorife  the  exe- 
cutive power,  for  a  fliort  and  limited  time, 
lo  imprifon  fufpeded  perfons,  who  in  that 
cafe  would  lofe  their  liberty  only  for  a 
while,  to  preferve  it  for  ever. 

And  this  is  the  only  reafonable  method 
that  can  be  fubllituted  to  the  tyrannical 
magiftracy  of  the  Ephori,  and  to  the  Hate 
inquifitors  of  Venice,  who  are  alfo  defpo- 
tical. 

As  in  a  free  ftate,  every  man  who  is  fup- 
pofed  a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  his  own 
governor;  fo  the  legiflative  power  fhould 
refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  But 
fince  this  is  impoflible  in  large  Hates,  and 
in  fmall  ones  is  fubjeft  to  many  inconve- 
niences, it  is  fit  the  people  Ihould  adl  by 
their  reprefentatives,  what  they  cannot  adl 
by  themfelves. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  particular  town  arc 
much  better  acquainted  with  its  wants  and 
interefts,  than  with  thofe  of  pther  places ; 
and  are  better  judges  of  the  capacity  of 


fions,  the  fprings  of  the  nation  might  be 
itopped  by  a  fingle  caprice. 

When  the  deputies,  as  Mr,  Sidney  well 
obferves,  reprefent  a  body  of  people,  as  in 
Holland,  they  ought  to  be  accountable  to 
their  conftituents  ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing 
in  England,  where  they  are  deputed  by 
boroughs. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  fevcral  diftrids 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion of  a  reprefentative,  except  fuch  as  are 
in  fo  mean  a  lituation,  as  to  be  deemed  to 
have  no  will  of  their  own. 

One  great  fault  there  was  in  mod  of  tlie 
ancient  republics;  that  the  people  had  a 
right  to  aftive  refolutions,  fuch  as  require 
fome  execution  ;  a  thing  of  which  they  arc 
abfolutely  incapable,  They  ought  to  have 
no  hand  in  the  government,  but  for  the 
chufing  ofreprefentatives,  which  is  within 
their  reach.  For  though  few  can  tell  the 
exai5l  degree  of  men's  capacities,  yet  thera 
are  none  but  are  capable  of  knowing,  in 
general,  whether  the  perfon  they  chufe  is 
better  qualified  than  molt  of  his  neighbours. 

Neither  ought  the  reprefentative  body  to 
be  chofen  for  aftive  refolutions,  for  which 
it  is  not  fo  fit ;  but  for  the  enading  of  laws, 
or  to  fee  whether  the  laws  already  enadted  be 
duly  executed;  a  thing  they  are  very  ca- 
pable of,  and  which  none  indeed  but  them- 
felves can  properly  perform. 

In  a  ftate,  there  are  always  perfons  dif- 
tinguifhed  by   their  birth,    riches,  or  ho- 


their  neighbours,  than  of  that  of  the  reil  of  nours ;  but   were   they   to   be   confounded 


their  countrymen.  The  members  therefore 
of  the  legiflature  fhould  not  be  chofen  from 
the  general  body  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  is 
proper,  that  in  every  confiderable  place,  a 
reprefentative  fhould  be  elected  by  ;he  in- 
habitants. 

The  great  advantage  of  reprefentative? 
is  their  being  capable  of  difcuffing  affairs. 
For  this  the  people  collectively  are  extremely 
unfit,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  inconve- 
niencies  of  a  democracy. 

It  is  not  at  all  neceffary  that  the  repre- 
fentatives,  who  have  received  a  general  in- 
ftruftion  from  their  eledors,  fhouid  wait  to 
be  particularly  inftruded  in  every  aiTair,  as 
is  praftifed  in  the  diets  of  Germany.  True 
it  is,  that  by  this  way  of  proceeding,  the 
fpeeches  of  the  deputies  might  with  greater 
propriety  be  called  the  voice  of  the  nation  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  this  would  throw 
them  into  infinite  delays,  would  give  each 
deputy  a  power  of  controlling  the  affembly  ; 
and  on  the  molt  urgent  and  prefling  occa- 


with  the  common  people,  and  to  have  only 
the  weight  of  a  fingle  vote  like  the  reft, 
the  common  liberty  would  be  their  flavery, 
and  they  woulfl  have  no  intereft  in  fupport- 
ing  it,  ag  moft  of  the  popular  refolutiona 
would  be  againft  them.  The  fhare  they 
have,  therefore,  in  the  legiflature,  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  other  advantages 
they  have  in  the  ftate  ;  which  happens  only 
when  they  form  a  body  that  has  a  right  t6 
put  a  ftop  to  the  enterprizes  of  the  people, 
as  the  people  have  a  right  to  put  a  ftop  to 
theirs. 

The  legiflative  power  is  therefore  com- 
mitted to  tlie  body  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
the  body  chofen  to  reprefent  the  people, 
which  have  each  their  afTemblies  and  deli- 
berations apart,  each  their  feparate  views 
and  interefts. 

Of  the    three   powers   above-mentioned, 

the  judiciary   is  in  fome  meafure  next  to 

nothing.      There    remains    therefore    only 

two;  and  as  thoitt  have   need  of  a  regu- 
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lating  power  to  temper  them,  the  part  of  the 
legillative  body  compofed  of  the  nobility  is 
extremely  proper  for  this  very  purpofe. 

The  body  of  the  nobility  ought  to  be 
hereditary.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  fo  in 
its  own  nature :  and  in  the  next,  there 
muft  be  a  eonfiderable  intereft  to  preferve 
its  privileges ;  privileges  that  in  themfelves 
are  obnoxious  to  popular  envy,  and  of 
courfe,  in  a  free  ftate,  are  always  in  danger. 

But  as  an  hereditary  power  might  be 
tempted  to  purfue  its  own  particular  inte- 
refts,  and  forget  thofe  of  the  people ;  it  is 
proper  that,  where  they  may  reap  a  fingu- 
lar  advantage  from  being,  corrupted,  as  in 
the  laws  relating  to  the  fupplies,  they  fhould 
have  no  other  ftare  in  the  legiflation,  than 
the  power  of  rejefting,  and  not  that  of 
jrefolving. 

By  the  power  of  refolving,  I  mean  the 
right  of  ordaining  by  their  own  authority, 
or  of  amending  what  has  been  ordained  by 
others.  By  the  power  of  rejecting,  I  would 
be  underftood  to  mean  the  right  of  annulling 
a  refolution  taken  by  another,  which  was 
the  power  of  the  tribunes  at  Rome.  And 
though  the  perfon  poffeffed  of  the  privilege 
of  rejefting,  may  likewife  have  the  right  of 
approving,  yet  this  approbation  paffes  for 
no  more  than  a  declaration  that  he  intends 
to  make  no  ufe  of  his  privilege  of  rejedling, 
and  is  derived  from  that  very  privilege. 

The  executive  power  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  monarch  :  becaufe  this  branch 
of  government,  which  has  always  need  of 
expedition,  is  better  adminiftered  by  one 
than  by  many  :  whereas,  whatever  depends 
on  the  legillative  power,  is  oftentimes  better 
legulated  by  many  than  by  a  fingle  perfon. 

But  if  there  was  no  monarch,  and  the 
executive  power  was  committed  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  perfons  felefted  from  the 
legiflative  body,  there  would  be  an  end  then 
of  liberty ;  by  reafon  the  two  powers  would 
be  united,  as  the  fame  perfons  would  adlually 
fometimes  have,  and  would  moreover  be  al- 
ways able  to  have,  a  fhare  in  both. 

"Were  the  legiflative  body  to  be  a  eonfi- 
derable time  without  meeting,  this  would 
likewife  put  an  end  to  liberty.  For  one  of 
thefe  two  things  would  naturally  follow  ; 
either  that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  le- 
giflative refolutions,  and  then  the  ftate  would 
fall  into  anarchy  ;  or  that  thefe  refolutions 
would  be  taken  by  the  executive  power, 
which  would  render  it  abfolute. 

It  would  be  needlefs  for  the  legiflative 
body  to  continue  always  aflcmbled.  This 
would  be  troublefome  to  the  reprefentatives. 


and  moreover  would  cut  out  too  much  work 
for  the  executive  power,  fo  as  to  take  off  its 
attention  from  executing,  and  oblige  it  to 
think  only  of  defending  its  own  preroga- 
tives, and  the  right  it  has  to  execute. 

Again,  were  the  legiflative  body  to  be  al- 
ways aflTembled,  it  might  happen  to  be  kept 
up  only  by  filling  the  places  of  the  deceafed 
members  with  new  reprefentatives;  and  in 
that  cafe,  if  the  legiflative  body  was  oncen 
corrupted,  the  evil  would  be  pail  all  remedy. 
When  different  legiflative  bodies  fucceed  one 
another,  the  people,  who  have  a  bad  opinion 
of  that  which  is  aftually  fitting,  may  reafon- 
ably  entertain  fon-«e  hopes  of  the  next :  but 
were  it  to  be  always  the  fame  body,  the 
people,  upon  feeing  it  once  corrupted,  would 
no  longer  expeft  any  good  from  its  laws ; 
and  of  courfe  they  would  either  become 
defperate,  or  fall  into  a  ftate  of  indolence. 

The  legiflative  body  ftiould  not  affemble 
of  itfelf.  For  a  body  is  fuppofed  to  have 
no  will  but  when  it  is  affembled :  and  be- 
fides,  were  it  not  to  affemble  unanimoufly, 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  determine  which 
was  really  the  legiflative  body,  the  part 
affembled,  or  the  other.  And  if  it  had  a 
right  to  prorogue  itfelf,  it  might  happen 
never  to  be  prorogued:  which  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  in  cafe  it  fliould  ever 
attempt  to  encroach  on  the  executive  power. 
Befides,  there  are  feafons,  fome  of  which 
are  more  proper  than  others,  for  affembling 
the  legiflative  body  :  it  is  fit  therefore  that 
the  executive  power  ftiould  regulate  the  time 
of  convening  as  well  as  the  duration  of  thofe 
affemblies,  according  to  the  circumftances 
and  exigencies  of  ftate  known  to  itfelf. 

Were  the  executive  power  not  to  have 
a  right  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  legiflative  body,  the  latter 
would  become  defpotic ;  for  as  it  might  ar- 
rogate to  itfelf  what  authority  it  pleafed,  it 
would  foon  deftroy  all  the  other  powers. 

But  it  is  not  proper,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  legiflative  power  ftiould  have  a 
right  to  flop  the  executive.  For  as  the 
executive  has  its  natural  limits,  it  is  ufelefs 
to  confine  it ;  befides,  the  executive  power 
is  generally  employed  in  momentary  opera- 
tions. The  power  therefore  of  the  Roman 
tribunes  was  faulty,  as  it  put  a  ftbp  not  only 
to  the  legiflation,  but  likewife  to  the  ex- 
ecution itfelf;  which  was  attended  with  in- 
finite mifchiefs. 

But  if  the  legiflative  power,  in  a  free  go- 
vernment, ought  to  have  no  right  to  flop 
the  execiitive,  it  has  a  right,  and  ought  to 
have  the  means  of  examining  in  what  inan- 

ner 
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jner  its  laws  have  been  executed  ;  an  advan- 
j  tage  which  this  government  has  over  that 
Viot'  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  the  Cofmi  and 
the  Ephori  gave  no  account  of  their  admi- 
nl  ft  ration. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  iffue  of  that  ex- 
amination, the  legillative  body  ought  not 
to  have  a  power  of  judging  the  perfon,  nor 
of  courfe  the  conduft,  of  him  who  is  in- 
trufted  with  the  executive  power.  His  per- 
fon ftiould  be  facred,  becaufe,  as  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  good  of  the  ftate  to  prevent  the 
legiflative  body  from  rendering  themfelves 
arbitrary,  the  moment  he  is  accufed  or 
tried,  there  is  an  end  of  liberty. 

In  this  cafe  the  ftate  would  be  no  longer 
a  monarchy,  but  a  kind  of  republican,  though 
not  a  free  government.  But  as  the  perfon 
intrufled  with  the  executive  power  cannot 
abufe  it  without  bad  counfellors,  and  fuch 
as  hate  the  laws  as  minifters,  though  the 
laws  favour  thera  as  fubjefts;  thefe  men 
may  be  examined  and  punifhed.  An  ad- 
vantage which  this  government  has  over  that 
of  Gnidus,  where  the  law  allowed  of  no 
fuch  thing  as  calling  the  Amymones*  to  an 
account,  even  after  their  adminiftration  + ; 
and  therefore  the  people  could  never  obtain 
any  fatisfadion  for  the  injuries  done  them. 

Though,  in  general,  the  judiciary  power 
ought  not  to  be  united  with  any  part  of  the 
legiflative,  yet  this  is  liable  to  three  excep- 
tions, founded  on  the  particular  intereft  of 
the  party  accufed. 

The  great  are  always  obnoxious  to  popu- 
lar envy  ;  and  were  they  to  be  judged  by  the 
people,  they  might  be  in  danger  from  their 
judges,  and  would  moreover  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  which  the  meaneft  fubjeft  is 
poffeued  of,  in  a  free  ftate,  of  being  tru-d 
by  their  peers.  The  nobility,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  ought  not  to  be  cited  before  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  judicature,  but  before  that 
part  of  the  legiilature  which  is  compofed  of 
their  own  body. 

It  is  poffible  that  the  law,  which  is  clear- 
fighted  in  one  fenfe,  and  blind  in  another, 
might  in  fome  cafes  be  too  fevere.  But  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  the  national 
judges  are  no  more  than  the  mouth  that 
pronounces  the  words  of  the  law,  mere  paf- 
five  beings,  incapable  of  moderating  either 

*  Thefe  were  magiftrates  chofen  annually  by 
the  people.     See  Steplien  of  Byzantium. 

f  It  was  lawful  to  accufe  the  Roman  magiflrates 
after  the  expiration  of  their  feveral  offices.  See 
Dio-yf.  Halicarn.  1.  ij.  the  affair  of  Gsnutius  the 
tribunt. 


Its  force  or  rigour.  That  part,  therefore,  of 
the  legiQative  body,  which  we  havejuft  now 
obferved  to  be  a  neceffary  tribunal  on  an- 
other occafion,  is  alfo  ?.  neceffary  tribunal 
m  this ;  It  belongs  to  its  fupreme  authority 
to  moderate  the  law  in  favour  of  the  law 
itfelf,  by  mitigating  the  fentence. 

It  might  alfo  happen,  that  a  fubjecl  in- 
trufled with  the  adminiftration  of  public  af- 
fairs, might  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  be  guilty  of  crimes  which  the  ordinary 
magiftrates  either  could  not,  or  would  not 
punifh.  But  in  general  the  legillative  power 
cannot  judge ;  and  much  lefs  can  it  be  a  judge 
in  this  particular  cafe,  where  it  reprefents 
the  party  concerned,  which  is  the  people! 
It  can  only  therefore  impeach  :  but  before 
what  court  fhall  it  bring  its  impeachment  ? 
Muft  it  go  and  abafe  itfelf  before  the  or- 
dinary_  tribunals,  which  are  its  inferiors, 
and  being  compofed  moreover  of  men  who 
are  chofen  from  the  people  as  well  as  itfelf 
will  naturally  be  fwayed  by  the  authority  of 
fo  powerful  an  accufer  ?  No  :  in  order  to 
preferve  the  dignity  of  the  people,  and  the 
fecurity  of  the  fuhjeft,  the  legiflative  part 
which  reprefents  the  people  muft  brino-  in 
its  charge  before  the  legiflative  part  which 
reprefents  the  nobility,  who  have  neither 
the  fjme  interefts  nor  the  fame  pafTions. 

H#c  is  an  advantage  which  this  govern- 
ment has  over  moft  of  the  ancient  republics, 
where  there  was  this  abufe,  that  the  people 
were  at  the  fame  time  both  judge  and 
accufer. 

The  executive  power,  purfuant  to  what 
has  been  already  faid,  ought  to  have  a  fhare 
in  the  legiflature  by  the  power  of  rejefting, 
otherwife  it  would  foon  be  ftripped  of  its 
prerogative.  But  (hould  the  legiflative  power 
ufurp  a  Ihare  of  the  executive,  the  latter 
would  be  equally  undone. 

If  the  prince  were  to  have  a  (hare  in  the 
legiflature  by  the  power  of  refolving,  libert}-- 
would  be  loft.  But  as  it  is  neceffary  he 
ihould  have  a  fhare  in  the  legiflature,  for 
the  fupport  of  his  own  prerogative,  this 
ihare  muft  confift  in  the  power  of  rejefting. 

The  change  of  government  at  Rome  was 
owing  to  this,  that  neither  the  fenate,  who 
had  one  part  of  the  executive  power,  nor  the 
magiftrates,  who  were  entrufted  with  the 
other,  had  the  right  of  rejeding,  which 
was  entirely  lodged  in  the  people. 

Here  then  is  the  fundamental  conftitution 
of  the  government  we  are  treating  of.  The 
legiflative  body  being  compofed  of  two 
pans,  one  checks  the  other  by  the  mutual 
privilege  of  rejefting  :  they  are  both  checked 
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by  the  exectttire  power>  as  the  executive  is 
hj  the  legiflative. 

Thefe  three  powers  fhould  naturally  form 
a  ftate  of  repofe  or  inaftion.  But  as  there 
is  a  neceffity  for  movement  in  the  courfe  ot 
liomaa  affairs,  they  are  forced  to  move, 
bat  ftill  to  move  in  concert. 

As  the  executive  power  has  no  other 
part  in  the  legiflative  than  the  privilege  of 
ie)ecting,  it  can  have  no  fnare  in  the  pub- 
lic debates.  It  is  not  even  neceffary  that  it 
Ihould  propofe,  becaufe,  as  it  may  always 
^faf^rove  of  the  refolutions  that  fhall  be 
taken,  it  may  likewife  rejeft  the  decifions 
on  tliofe  prapoials  which  were  made  againft 
its  will. 

In  fome  ancient  commonwealths,  where 
public  debates  were  carried  on  by  the  people 
ju  a  body,  it  was  natural  for  the  executive 
power  to  propofe  and  debate  with  the  peo- 
ple, otherwife  their  refolutions  muft  have 
been  attended  with  a  ftrange  confuiion. 

Were  the  executive  power  to  ordain  the 
railing  of  public  money,  otherwife  than  by 
giving  its  confent,  liberty  would  be  at  an 
end  ;  becaufe  it  would  become  legiflative  in 
the  raoft  important  point  of  legiflation. 

If  the  legiflative  power  was  to  fettle  the 
fubfidies,  not  from  year  to  year,  but  for 
ever,  it  would  run  the  rific  of  lofing  its 
liberty,  becaufe  the  executive  power  would 
no  longer  be  dependent ;  and  when  once 
it  was  poflefled  of  fuch  a  perpetual  right, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  whe- 
ther it  held  it  of  itfelf,  or  of  another.  The 
feme  may  be  faid,  if  it  fliould  fix,  not  from 
year  to  year,  but  for  ever,  the  fea  and  land 
forces  with  which  it  is  to  iatruft  the  exe- 
cutive power. 

To  prevent  the  executive  power  from  be- 
ing able  to  opprefs,  it  is  requifite  that  the 
armies  with  which  it  is  intrufted  fliould  con- 
lift  of  the  people,  and  have  the  fame  fpirit 
as  the  people  ;  as  was  the  cafe  at  Rome  till 
the  time  of  Marius,  To  obtain  this  end, 
there  are  only  two  ways ;  either  that  the 
perfons  employed  in  the  army  fliould  have 
liifficient  property  to  anfwer  for  their  con- 
duft  to  their  fellow-fubjefls,  and  be  enlifted 
only  for  a  year,  as  was  cuflomary  at  Rome : 
or  if  there  fliould  be  a  ftanding  army,  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  the  moft  defpicable'  part  of 
the  nation,  the  legiflative  power  fliould  have 
a  right  tjo  difl^and  them  as  foon  as  it  pleafed ; 
the  foldiers  fliould  live  in  common  with  the 
refl:  of  the  people ;  and  no  feparate  camp, 
barracks,  or  fortrefs,  fliould  be  fuffered. 

When  once  an  army  is  eftabliflied,  it 
ought  not  to  depend  immediately  on  t*e  le- 


giflative, but  on  the  executive  power ;  and 
this  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing ;  its 
bufmefs  confifling  more  in  ading  than  in 
deliberation. 

From  a  manner  of  thinking  that  prevails 
amongfl:  mankind,  they  fet  a  higher  valuen 
upon  courage  than  timoroufnefs,  on  adivity 
than  prudence,  on  fl:rength  than  counfel. 
Hence  the  army  will  ever  dcfpife  a  fenate, 
and  refpeft  their  own  oflicers.  They  will 
naturally  flight  the  orders  fent  them  by  a 
body  of  men,  whom  they  look  upon  as 
cowards,  and  therefore  unworthy  to  com- 
mand them.  So  that  as  foon  as  the  army 
depends  on  the  legiflative  body,  tlie  govern- 
ment becomes  a  militar}'  one ;  and  if  the 
contrary  has  ever  happened,  it  has  been  ow-  i 
ing  to  fomc  extraordinary  circuraft:ances.  i 
It  is  becaufe  the  army  has  always  been  kept  ) 
divided;  it  is  becaufe  it  was  compofed  of 
feveral  bodies,,  that  depended  each  on  their 
particular  province  ;  it  is  becaufe  the  capi- 
tal towns  were  flirong  places,  defended  by 
their  natural  fituation,  and  not  garrifoned 
with  regular  troops.  Holland,  for  inftance, 
is  ftill  fafer  than  Venice :  Ihe  might  drown 
or  ftarre  the  revolted  troops ;  for  as  they  are 
not  quartered  in  towns  capable  of  furnifliing 
them  with  necefllary  fubflftence,  this  fubfift- 
ence  is  of  courfe  precarious. 

Whoever  fliall  read  tlie  admirable  treatile 
of  Tacitus  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans, 
will  find  that  it  is  from  them  the  Englifli 
have  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  political 
government.  This  beautiful  fyftem  was  in- 
vented firft  in  the  woods. 

As  all  human  things  have  an  end,  the 
ftate  we  are  fpeaking  of  will  lofe  its  liberty,, 
it  will  perifli.  Have  not  Rome,  Sparta,  and 
Carthage  periflied  ?  It  will  perifli  when  the 
legiflative  power  fliall  be  more  corrupted 
than  the  executive. 

It  is  not  my  buflnefs  to  examine  whether 
the  Englifli  aftually  enjoy  this  liberty,  ox 
not.  It  is  fuflicient  for  my  purpofe  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  eftabliflied  by  their  laws ; 
and  I  enquire  no  further. 

Neither  do  I  pretend  by  this  to  under- 
value other  governments,  nor  to  fay  that 
this  extreme  political  liberty  ought  to  give 
uneafinefs  to  thofe  who  have  only  a  mode- 
rate fiiare  of  it.  How  fliould  I  have  any 
fuch  defign,  I,  who  think  that  even  the  ex- 
cefs  of  reafon  is  not  always  defirable,  and 
that  mankind  generally  find  their  account 
better  in  mediums  than  in  extremes. 

Harrington,  in  his  Oceana,  has  alfo  in- 
quired into  the  higheft  point  of  liberty  to 
which  the  coniUtution  of  a   ftate  may  be 
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carried.  But  of  him  indeed  it  may  be  faid, 
tiinc  for  want  of  knowing  the  nature  of  real 
lilvorty,  he  bufied  hlmfclf  in  purfuit  of  an 
imaginary  one  ;  and  that  he  built  a  Chalce- 
don^  though  he  had  a  Byzantium  before  his 
■^yts,  '  Montejquieu. 

\.  25 1 .     Of  Columbus,  and  the  Dijco'very 
of  America. 

It  is  to  the  difcoveries  of  the  Portoguefe 
in  the  old  world,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  new ;  if  we  may  call  tlie  conqueft  of 
America  an  obligation,  vvhich  proved  fo 
fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  and  at  times  to  the 
conquerors  themfelves. 

This  was  doubtlefs  the  moft  important 
event  that  ever  happened  on  our  globe,  one 
half  of  which  had  been  hitherto  ftrangers  to 
the  other.  Whatever  had  been  elleemed 
jnoft  great  or  noble  before,  feemed  abforbed 
in  this  kind  of  new  creation.  We  Hill  men- 
tion with  refpeftful  admiration,  the  names 
of  the  Argonauts,  who  did  not  perform  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  was  done  by  the 
failors  under  Gama  and  Albuquerque.  How 
many  altars  would  have  been  raifed  by  the 
ancients  to  a  Greek,  who  had  difcovered 
America !  and  yet  Bartholomew  and  Chrif- 
topher  Columbus  were  not  thus  rewarded. 

Columbus,  ftruck  with  the  wonderful  ex- 
peditions of  the  Portuguefe,  imagined  that 
fomething  greater  might  be  done ;  and  from 
a  bare  infpedion  of  the  map  of  our  world, 
concluded  that  there  rauft  be  another,  which 
might  be  found  by  fiiling  always  weft.  .  He 
had  courage  equal  to  his  genius,  or  indeed 
fuperior,  feeing  he  had  to  ftruggle  with  the 
prejudices  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
repulfes  of  feveral  princes  to  whom  he  ten- 
dered his  fervices.  Genoa,  which  was  his 
native  country,  treated  his  fchemes  as  vi- 
fionary,  and  by  that  means  loft  the  only  op- 
portunity that  could  have  offered  of  aggran- 
dizing her  power.  Henry  VII.  king  of 
England,  who  was  too  greedy  of  money  to 
hazard  any  on  this  noble  attempt,  would 
not  liften  to  the  propofals  made  by  Co- 
lumbus's brother;  and  Columbus  himfelf 
was  rejeded  by  John  IL  of  Portugal,  whofe 
attention  was  wholly  employed  upon  the 
ccaft  of  Africa.  He  had  no  profpeft  of 
fuccefs  in  applying  to  the  French,  whofe 
marine  lay  totally  neglefted,  and  their  affairs 
more  confufed  than  ever,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Charles  VIII.  The  emperor  Max- 
imilian had  neither  ports  for  fhipping,  mo- 
ney to  fit  out  a  fleet,  nor  fuflicient  courage 
to  engage  in  a  fclieine  of  this  nature.  The 
Venetians,  in<ice4,  mi^ht  have  undertalien 


it ;  but  whether  the  natural  averfion  of  the 
Genoefe  to  thefe  people  would  not  fufFer 
Columbus  to  apply  to  the  rivals  of  his 
country,  or  that  the  Venetians  had  no  idea 
of  any  thing  more  important  than  the  trade 
they  carried  on  from  Alexandria  and  in  the 
Levant,  Columlius  at  length  fixed  all  his 
hopes  on  the  court  of  Spain. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and  Ifabella, 
queen  of  Caftile,  had  by  their  marriage 
united  all  Spain  under  one  dominion,  ex- 
cepting only  tlie  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
which  was  ftill  in  the  poflcfTion  of  the 
Moors;  but  which  Ferdinand  foon  after 
took  from  them.  The  union  of  thefe  two 
princes  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  great- 
nefs  of  Spain  ;  which  was  afterwards  begun 
by  Columbus ;  he  was  however  obliged  to 
undergo  eight  j'cars  of  inceflant  application, 
before  Ifabeila's  court  would  confent  to  ac- 
cept of  the  ineftimable  benefit  this  great 
man  offered  it.  The  banc  of  all  great  pro- 
jeds  is  the  want  of  money.  The  Spanifh 
court  was  poor ;  and  the  prior,  Perez,  and 
two  merchants,  named  Pinzono,  were  obli- 
ged to  advance  feventeen  thoufand  ducats 
towards  fitting  out  the  armament.  Columbus 
procured  a  patent  from  the  court,  and  at 
length  fet  fail  fiom  the  port  of  Palos  in  An- 
dalufia_,  with  three  (hips,  on  Augtift  zj,  in 
the  year  1492. 

It  was  not  above  a  month  after  his  de- 
parture from  the  Canary  iflands,  wliere  he 
had  come  to  an  anchor  to  get  refrefhment, 
when  Columbus  difcovered  the  firft  ifland 
in  America ;  and  during  this  fhort  run,  he 
fufFered  more  from  the  murmurings  and 
difcontent  of  the  people  of  his  fleet,  than 
he  had  done  even  from  the  refufals  of  the 
princes  he  had  applied  to.  This  ifland, 
which  he  difcovered,  and  named  St.  Salva- 
dor, lies  about  a  thoufand  leagues  from  the 
Canaries;  prefently  after,  he  likewife  dif- 
covered the  Lucayan  iflands,  together  with 
thofe  of  Cuba  and  Hifpanioia,  now  called 
St.  Domingo. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  were  in  the  utmoll 
furprize  to  fee  him  return,  at  the  end  of 
nine  months,  with  fome  of  the  American 
natives  of  Hifpanioia,  feveral  rarities  from 
that  country,  and  a  quantity  of  gold,  with 
which  he  prefented  their  majefties. 

The  king  and  queen  made  him  fit  down 
in  their  prefence,  covered  like  a  grandee 
of  Spain,  and  created  him  high  admiral  and 
viceroy  of  the  new  world.  Columbus  was 
now  every  where  looked  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordinary perfon  fent  from  heaven.  Every 
one  was  vying  who  fliould  be  foremoft  in 
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afiifting  him  in  his  un(^ertakings,  'and  em- 
barking under  his  command.  He  foon  fet 
fet  fail  again,  with  a  fleet  of  feventeen  fhips. 
He  now  made  the  difcovery  of  feveral  other 
new  iflands,  particularly  the  Caribbees  and 
Jamaica.  Doubt  had  been  changed  into 
admiration  on  his  firft  voyage ;  in  this,  ad- 
miration was  turned  into  envy. 

He  was  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  to  thefe 
titles  might  have  been  addc4  that  of  the  be- 
nefaftor  of  Ferdinand  and  If:ibella._  Never- 
thelels  he  was  brought  home  prifoner  to 
Spain,  by  judges  who  had  been  purpofely 
fent  out  on  board  to  obferve  his  conduft. 
As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Columbus  was 
arrived,  the  people  ran  in  flioals  to  meet 
him,  as  the  guardian  genius  of  Spain.  Co- 
lumbus was  brought  from  the  ihip,  and  ap- 
peared on  fhore  chained  hands  and  feet. 

He  had  been  thus  treated  by  the  orders  of 
Fonfeca,  bilhop  of  Burgos,  the  intendant 
of  the  expedition,  whofe  ingratitude  was  as 
great  as  the  other's  fervices.  Ifabella  was 
afliamed  of  what  Ihe  faw,  and  did  all  in 
her  power  to  make  Columbus  amends  for 
the  injuries  done  to  him  :  however,  he  was 
not  fufFered  to  depart  for  four  years,  either 
becaufe  they  feared  that  he  would  feize  upon 
what  he  had  difcovered  for  himfelf,  or  that 
they  were  willing  to  have  time  to  obferve 
his  behaviour.  At  length  he  was  fent  on 
another  voyage  to  the  new  world  ;  and  now 
it  was,  that  he  difcovered  the  continent,  at 
fix  degrees  diftance  from  the  equator,  and 
faw  that  part  of  the  coaft  on  which  Car- 
ihagena  has  been  fmce  built. 

At  the  time  that  Columbus  firft  promifed 
a  new  hemifphere,  it  was  infifted  upon  that 
no  fuch  hemifphere  could  exift ;  and  after 
he  had  made  the  aftual  difcovery  of  it,  it 
was  pretended  that  it  had  been  known  long 
before,  I  fhall  not  mention  one  Martin 
Behem,  of  Nuremburg,  who,  it  is  faid,  went 
from  that  city  to  the  ftraits  of  Megellan  in 
1460,  with  a  patent  from  the  Dutchefs  of 
Burgundy,  who,  as  Ihe  was  not  alive  at  that 
timd,  could  not  iffue  patents.  Nor  fhall  I 
take  notice  of  the  pretended  charts  of  this 
Martin  Behem,  which  are  ftill  fhewn  ;  nor 
of  the  evident  contradiftions  which  difcredit 
this  ftory:  but,  in  fhort,  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  Martin  Behem  had  peopled 
America ;  the  honour  was  given  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  a  book  of  Ariftotle  was 
quoted  on  the  occafion,  which  he  never 
wrote.  Some  found  out  a  conformity  between 
feme  words  in  the  Carlbbee  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  did  not  fail  to  follow  fo 
fine  an  opening.    Others  were  pofitive  that 


the  children  of  Noah,  after  fettling  in  Si- 
beria, palTed  from  thence  over  to  Canada  on 
the  ice  ;  and  that  their  defcendants,  after- 
wards born  in  Canada,  had  gone  and  peopled 
Peru.  According  to  others  again,  the  Chi*, 
nefe  and  Japanefe  fent  colonies  into  America, 
and  carried  OA'er  lions  with  them  for  their 
diverfion,  though  there  are  no  lions  either 
in  China  or  Japan.  In  this  manner  have 
many  learned  men  argued  upon  the  difco-* 
veries  made  by  men  of  genius.  If  it  fliouldi 
be  afked,  how  men  firft  came  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  America  ?  is  it  not  eafily  anfwered, 
that  they  were  placed  there  by  the  fame» 
Power  who  caufes  trees  and  grafs  to  grow  ? 

The  reply  which  Columbus  made  to  fome 
of  thofe  who  envied  him  the  high  reputation 
he  had  gained,  is  ftill  famous.  Thefe  peo- 
ple pretended  that  nothing  could  be  more 
eafy  than  the  difcoveries  he  had  madej 
upon  which  he  propofed  to  them  to  fet  an 
egg  upright  on  one  of  its  ends ;  but  when 
they  had  tried  in  vain  to  do  it,  he  broke  one 
end  of  the  egg,  and  fet  it  upright  with 
eafe.  They  told  him  any  one  could  do 
that :  How  comes  it  then,  replied  Colum-. 
bus,  that  not  one  among  you  thought  of 
it  ? — This  ftopy  is  related  of  Brunellefchi, 
who  improved  architefture  at  Florence  many 
years  before  Columbus  was  born.  Moft  bon- 
mots  are  only  the  repetition  of  things  that 
have  been  faid  before. 

The  afhes  of  Columbus  cannot  be  afFefted 
by  the  reputation  he  gained  while  living, 
in  having  doubled  for  us  the  works  of  the 
creation.  But  mankind  delight  to  do  juf- 
tice  to  the  illuftrious  dead,  either  from  a 
vain  hope  that  they  enhance  thereby  the 
merit  of  the  living,  or  that  they  are  na- 
turally fond  of  truth.  America  Vefpucci, 
whom  we  call  Anriericus  Vefpufms,  a  mer- 
chant of  Florence,  had  the  honour  of  giv- 
ing his  name  to  this  new  half  of  the  globe, 
in  which  he  did  not  poffefs  one  acre  of  land, 
and  pretended  to  be  the  firft  who  difcovered 
the  continent.  But  fuppofing  it  true,  that 
he  was  the  firft  difcoverer,  the  glory  was 
certainly  due  to  him,  who  had  the  penetra- 
tion and  courage  to  undertake  and  perform 
the  firft  voyage.  Honour,  as  Newton  fays 
in  his  difpute  with  Leibnitz,  is  due  only  to 
the  firft  inventor ;  thofc  that  follow  after 
are  only  his  fcholars.  Columbus  had  made 
three  voyages,  as  admiral  and  viceroy,  five 
years  before  Americus  Vefpufius  had  made 
one  as  a  geographer,  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Ojeda  ;  but  this  latter  writing  to 
his  friends  at  Florence,  that  he  had  difco- 
vered a  new  world,  they  believed  him  on 
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his  word  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Florence  de- 
creed, that  a  grand  illumination  Ihould  be 
made  before  the  door  of  his  houfe  every 
three  years,  on  the  feaft  of  AH  Saints.  And 
yet  could  this  man  be  faid  to  deferve  any 
honours,  for  happening  to  be  on  board  a 
fleet  that,  in  1489,  failed  along  the  coaft 
of  Brazil,  when  Columbus  haxi,  five  years 
before,  pointed  out  the  way  to  the  reft  of 
the  world  ? 

There  has  lately  appeared  at  Florence  a 
life  of  this  Americus  Vefpufius,  which  feems 
to  be  written  with  very  little  regard  to 
truth,  and  without  any  conclufive  reafoning. 
Several  French  authors  are  there  complained 
^of,  who  have  done  juftice  to  Columbus's 
merit ;  but  the  writer  fhould  not  have  fallen 
upon  the  French  authors,  but  on  the  Spanifh, 
who  were  the  firft  that  did  this  juftice. 
This  writer  fays,  that  "  he  will  confound 
*'  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation,  who 
*'  have  always  attacked  with  impunity  the 
**  honour  andfuccefs  of  the  Italian  nation." 
What  vanity  can  there  be  in  faying,  that 
it  was  a  Genoefe  who  firft  difcovered  Ame- 
rica ?  or  how  is  the  honour  of  the  Italian 
nation  injured  in  owning,  that  it  was  to  an 
Italian,  born  in  Genoa,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  new  world  ?  I  purpofely  remark  this 
want  of  equity,  good-breeding,  and  good- 
fenfe,  as  we  have  too  many  examples  of  it ; 
and  I  muft  fay,  that  the  good  French 
writers  have  in  general  been  the  leaft  guilty 
of  this  infufferable  fault ;  and  one  great 
reafon  of  their  being  fo  univerally  read 
throughout  Europe,  is  their  doing  juftice 
to  all  nations. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  and  of 
the  continent,  were  a  new  race  of  men. 
They  were  all  without  beards,  and  were  as 
much  aftonifhed  at  the  faces  of  the  Spani- 
ards, as  they  were  at  their  fhips  and  artil- 
lery :  they  at  firft  looked  upon  thefe  new 
vifitors  as  monfters  or  gods,  v/ho  had  come 
out  of  the  Iky  or  the  fea.  Thefe  voyages, 
and  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe,  had  now  taught 
us  how  inconnderable  a  fpot  of  the  globe 
our  Europe  was,  and  v/hat  an  aftonifhing 
variety  reigns  in  the  world.  Indoftan  was 
known  to  be  inhiibited  by  a  race  of  men 
whofe  complexions  were  yellow.  In  Africa 
and  Afia,  at  foine  diftance  from  the  equa- 
tor, there  had  been  found  fevcral  kinds  of 
black  m.en  ;  and  after  travellers  bad  pene- 
trated into  America  as  far  as  the  line,  they 
met  with  a  race  of  people  who  were  tolera- 
bly white.  The  natives  of  Brazil  are  of 
the  colour  of  bronze.  The  Chinefe  ftill 
appear  to  differ  entirely  from  the  reft  of 


mankind,  in  the  make  of  their  eyes  and 
nofes._  But  what  is  ftill  to  be  remarked  is, 
that  into  whatfoever  regions  thefe  various 
races  are  tranfplanted,  their  complexions 
never  change,  unlefs  they  mingle  with  the 
natives  of  the  country.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  negroes',  which  is  known  to  be 
of  a  black  colour,  is  a  manifefl:  proof  that 
there  is  a  differential  principle  in  each  fpe- 
cies  of  men,  as  well  as  plants. 

Dependant  upon  this  principle,  nature 
has  formed  the  different  degrees  of  genius, 
and  the  charafters  of  nations,  which  are 
feldom  known  to  change.  Hence  the  ne- 
groes are  flaves  to  other  men,  and  are  pur- 
chafed  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  like  beafts, 
for  a  fura  of  money ;  and  the  vaft  multi- 
tudes _  of  negroes  tranfplanted  into  our 
American  colonies,  ferve  as  flaves  under  a 
very  inconfiderable  number  of  Europeans. 
Experience  has  likewife  taught  us  how  great 
a  fuperlority  the  Europeans  have  over  the 
Americans,  who  are  every  where  eafily  over- 
come, and  have  not  dared  to  attempt  a  re- 
volution, though  a  thoufand  to  one  fxiperioc 
in  numbers. 

This  part  of  America  was  alfo  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  animals  and  plants,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  three  parts 
of  the  world,  and  which  are  of  fo  great  ufe 
to  us.  Horfes,  corn  of  all  kinds,  and  iron, 
were  not  wanting  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and 
among  the  many  valuable  commodities  un- 
known to  the  old  world,  cochineal  was  the 
principal,  and  was  brought  us  from  this 
country.  Its  ufe  in  dying  has  now  made  us 
forget  the  fcarlet,  v/hich  for  time  immemo- 
rial had  been  the  only  thing  known  for  giv- 
ing a  fine  red  colour. 

The  importation  of  cochineal  was  foon 
fucceeded  by-that  of  indigo,  cacao,  vanille, 
and  thofe  wod3s  which  fcrve  for  ornament 
and  medicinal  purpofes,  particularly  the 
quinquina,  or  jefuits  bark,  which  is  the  only 
fpecific  againft  intermitting  fevers.  Nature 
has  placed  this  remed)^  in  the  mountains  of 
Peru,  whilft  fhe  had  difperfed  the  difeafe  it 
cured  through  all  the  reft  of  the  world. 
This  new  continent  likewife  furniflied  pearls, 
coloured  ftones,  and  diamonds. 

It  is  certain,  that  America  at  prefent 
furnifhes  the  meaneft  citizen  of  Europe  with 
his  conveniences  and  pleafures.  The  gold 
and  filver  mines,  at  their  firft  difcovery, 
were  of  fervice  only  to  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  the  merch:ints ;  the  reft  of  the  world 
was  impoverilhed  by  them,  for  the  great 
multitudes  who  did  rot  follow  bufinefs, 
found  themfelves  pofTefi'ed  of  a  very  fmall 
quantity 
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quantity  of  fpecie,  in  comparifon  with  the 
immenfe  fnms  accumulated  by  thofe,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  the  firlt  difcoveries. 
But  by  degrees,  the  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  which  was  fent  from  America, 
was  difperfed  throughout  all  Europe,  and  by 
paffing  into  a  number  of  hands,  the  diftribu- 
tion  is  become  more  equal.  The  price  of 
commodities  is  likewife  inCreafed  in  Europe, 
in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  fpecie. 

To  comprehend  how  the  treafures  of 
America  paffed  from  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Spaniards  into  that  of  other  nations,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  confider  thefe  two  things: 
the  ufe  which  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
made  of  their  money ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  other  nations  acquired  a  fhare  in  the 
wealth  of  Peru. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  who  was  always 
travelling,  and  always  at  war,  neceflarily 
difperfed  a  great  quantity  of  that  fpecie 
which  he  received  from  Mexico  and  Peru, 
through  Germany  and  Italy.  When  he  fent 
his  fon  Philip  over  to  England,  to  marry 
queen  Mary,  and  take  upon  him  the  title  of 
King  of  England,  that  prince  depofited  in 
the  tower  of  London  twenty-feven  large 
chefts  of  filver  in  bars,  and  an  hundred 
horfe-loads  of  gold  and  filver  coin.  The 
troubles  in  Flanders,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  league  in  France,  coft  this  Philip,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confefiion,  abo\e  three 
thoufand  millions  of  livres  of  our  money. 

The  manner  in  which  the  gold  and  filver 
of  Peru  is  diftributed  amongft  all  the  people 
of  Europe,  and  from  thence  is  fent  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,  is  a  furprifing,  though  well- 
known  circumftance.  By  a  ftrid  law  enabl- 
ed by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Charles  V.  and  all  the 
kings  of  Spain,  all  other  nations  were  not 
only  excluded  the  entrance  into  any  of  the 
ports  in  Spanilh  America,  but  likewife  from 
having  the  leaft  {hare,  diredly  or  indireftly, 
in  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
One  would  haA^e  imagined,  that  this  law 
would  have  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  fubdue 
all  Europe ;  and  yet  Spain  fubfifts  only  by 
the  continual  violation  of  this  very  law. 
It  can  hardly  furni(h  exports  for  America 
to  the  value  of  four  millions ;  whereas  the 
reft  of  Europe  fometimes  fend  over  mer- 
chandize to  the  amoiint  of  near  fifty  mil- 
lions. This  prodigious  trade  of  the  nations 
at  enmity  or  in  alliance  with  Spain,  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  who 
are  always  faithful  in  their  dealings  with  in-i 
dividuals,  and  always  cheating  their  king. 
The  Spaniards  give  no  fecurity  to  foreign 


merchants  for  the  performance  of  their  con* 
trads ;  a  mutual  credit,  without  which  there 
never  could  have  been  any  commerce,  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  other  obligations. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  for 
a  long  time  configned  the  gold  and  filver' 
to  foreigners,  which  was  brought  home  by 
their  galleons,  was  ftill  more  furprifing. 
The  Spaniard,  who  at  Cadiz  is  properly 
faftor  for  the  foreigner,  delivered  the  bul- 
lion he  received  to  the  care  of  certain  bra- 
voes,  called  Meteors  :  tliefe,  armed  with 
piftols  at  their  belt,  and  a  long  fword,  car- 
ried the  bullion  in  parcels  properly  marked, 
to  the  ramparts,  and  flung  them  over  to 
other  meteors,  who  waited  below,  and  car- 
ried them  to  the  boats  which  were  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  thefe  boats  carried  them  on 
board  the  Ibips  in  the  road.  Thefe  meteors 
and  the  faftors,  together  with  the  commif- 
faries  and  the  guards,  who  never  difturbed 
them,  had  each  a  ftated  fee,  and  the  foreign 
merchant  was  never  cheated.  The  king, 
who  received  a  duty  upon  this  money  at  the 
arrival  of  the  galleons,  was  likewife  a  gainer ; 
fo  that,  properly  fpeaking,  the  law  only  was 
cheated ;  a  law  which  would  be  abfoluteiy 
ufelefs  if  not  eluded,  and  which,  neverthe- 
lefs,  cannot  yet  be  abrogated,  becaufe  old 
prejudices  are  always  the  moft  difficult  to  be 
overcome  amongft  men. 

The  greateft  inftance  of  the  violation  of 
this  law,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Spani- 
ards, was  in  the  year  1 684,  when  war  was 
declared  between  France  and  Spain.  His 
catholic  majefty  endeavoured  to  feize  upon 
the  eftetis  of  all  the  French  in  his  kingdom  ; 
but  he  in  vain  ififued  edi<fls  and  admonitions, 
inquiries  and  excommunications ;  not  a  fingle 
Spanifh  faftor  would  betray  his  French  cor- 
refpondent.  This  fidelity,  which  does  fo 
much  honour  to  the  Spanifh  nation,  plainly 
fhews,  that  men  only  willingly  obey  thofc 
laws,  which  they  themfelves  have  made  for 
the  good  of  fociety,  and  that  thofe  which 
are  the  mere  effefts  of  a  fovereign's  will, 
always  meet  with  oppofition. 

As  the  difcovery  of  America  was  at  firlt 
the  fource  of  much  good  to  the  Spaniards, 
it  afterwards  occafioned  them  many  and  con- 
fiderable  evils.  One  has  been,  the  depriving 
that  kingdom  of  its  fubjefls,  by  the  great 
numbers  neceflarily  required  to  people  th« 
colonies :  another  was,  the  infeding  the 
world  with  a  difeafe,  which  was  before 
known  only  in  the  new  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  Several 
of  the  companions  of  Chriltopher  Columbuij 
returned  home  infe<^ed  with  this  contagion, 
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which  afterwards  fpread  over  Europe.  It  is 
certain,  that  this  poifon,  which  taints  the 
fprings  of  life,  was  peculiar  to  America,  as 
the  plague  and  the  fmall  pox  were  difeafes 
originally  endemial  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Kumidia.  We  are  not  to  believe,  that 
the  eating  of  human  flefli,  praftifed  by  fome 
of  the  American  favages,  occafioned  this  dif- 
order.  There  were  no  cannibals  on  the 
illand  of  Hifpaniola,  where  it  was  moll  fre- 
quent and  inveterate  5  neither  are  we  to  fup- 
pofe,  with  fome,  that  it  proceeded  from  too 
great  an  excefs  of  fenfual  pleafures.  Nature 
had  never  puniihed  exceffes  of  this  kind 
with  fuch  diforders  in  the  world  ;  and  even 
to  this  day,  we  find  that  a  momentary  in- 
dulgence, whicli  lias  been  paiTed  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  may  bring  this  cruel  and 
(hameful  fcourge  upon  the  chafteft  union. 

The  great  Columbus,  aftei^  having  built 
feveral  houfes  on  thefe  iflands,  and  difco- 
vered  the  continent,  returned  to  Spain,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  reputation  unfullied  by  rapine 
or  cruelty,  and  died  at  Valladolid  in  1506. 
But  the  governors  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola, 
who  fucceeded  him,  being  perfuaded  that 
thefe  provinces  furniflied  gold,  refolved  to 
make  the  difcovery  at  the  price  of  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  fhort,  whether  they 
thought  the  natives  had  conceived  an  impla- 
cable hatred  to  them ;  or  that  they  were 
apprehenfive  of  their  fuperior  numbers ;  or 
that  the  rage  of  flaughter,  when  once  be- 
gun, knows  no  bounds,  they  in  the  fpace  of 
a  few  years  entirely  depopulated  Hifpaniola 
and  Cuba,  the  former  of  which  contained 
three  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  the  latter 
above  fix  hundred  thoufand. 

Bartholomew  de  la  Cafas,  bifhop  of 
Chiapa,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  thefe 
defolations,  relates,  that  they  hunted  down 
the  natives  with  dogs.  Thefe  wretclied  fa- 
vages, almoft  naked  and  v.'ithout  arms,  were 
purfued  like  wild  beafts  in  the  forefis,'  de- 
voured alive  by  dogs,  fliot  to  death,  or  fur- 
prifed  and  burnt  in  their  habitations. 

He  farther  declares,  from  ocular  tefti- 
mony,  that  they  frequently  caufed  a  num- 
ber of  thefe  miferable  wretches  to  be  fum- 
moned  by  a  prieft  to  come  in,  and  fubmit 
to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  to  the  king 
of  Spain  J  and  that  after  this  ceremony, 
which  was  only  an  additional  adl  of  in- 
juftice,  they  put  them  to  death  without  the 
leaft  remorfe. — I  believe  that  De  la  Cafas 
has  exaggerated  in  many  parts  of  his  relation ; 
but,  allowing  him  to  have  faid  ten  times 
more  than  is  truth,  there  remains  cugh  to 
make  ui  (hudder  with  honor, 


It  may  feem  furprifing,  that  this  maf- 
facre  of  a  whole  race  of  men  could  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  fight,  and  under  the 
adminiftration  of  feveral  religious  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Jerome;  for  we  know  that  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  who  was  prime  miniller  of 
Caftile,  before  the  time  of  Charles  V.  font 
over  four  monks  of  this  order,-  in  quality  of 
prcfidents  of  the  royal  council  of  the  ifland* 
Doubtlefs  they  were  not  able  to  refift  the  tor- 
rent ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  natives  to  their 
new  mafters,  being  with  juft  reafon  become 
implacable,  rendered  their  deftrudion  un- 
happily neceffary.  Fa/taiV^, 

§  252.  T&e  hifiuence  of  the  Progrefs  of 
Science  oii  the  Manners  arid  Charaaers  of 
Men,  -^ 

The  progrefs  of  fcience  and  the  culti- 
vation of  literature,  had  confiderable  effed 
in  changing  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations,  and  introducing  that  civility  and 
refinement  by  which  they  are  now  diltin- 
guifhed.  At  the  time  when  their  empire 
was  overturned,  the  Romans,  though  ther 
had  lofl:  that  correft  tafte  which  has  ren- 
dered the  produrtions  of  their  anceftors  the 
ftandards  of  excellence,  and  models  for  imi- 
tation to  fucceeding  ages,  ftill  preferved 
their  love  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the  arts 
with  great  ardour.  But  rude  Barbarians 
were  fo  far  from  being  ftruck  with  any  ad- 
miration of  thefe  unknown  accomplifli- 
ment5,  that  they  defpifed  them.  Thej 
were  not  arrived  at  that  ftate  of  foclety,  in 
which  thofe  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
that  have  beauty  and  elegance  for  their 
objeds,  begin  to  unfold  themfelves.  They 
were  ftrangers  to  all  thofe  wants  and  dc- 
fireswhich  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  in- 
vention ;  and  as  they  did  not  comprehend 
either  the  merit  or  utility  of  the  Roman 
arfs,  they  _  deftroyed  the  monuments  of 
them,  withindullry  not  inferior  to  that  with 
which  their  poller ity  have  fince  ftudied  fo 
preferve,  or  to  recover  them.  The  con- 
vulfions  occafioned  by  their  fettlement  in 
the  empire ;  the  frequent  as  well  as  violent 
revolutions  in  every  kingdom  which  they 
eftablifhed;  together  with  the  interior  de- 
feds  in  the  form  of  government  which  they 
introduced,  banifhed  fecurlty  and  leifure'; 
prevented  the  growth  of  tafte  or  the  culture 
of  fcience;  and  kept  Europe,  during  fe- 
veral centuries,  in  a  ftate  of  ignorance. 
But  as  foon  as  liberty  and  independence 
began  to  be  felt  by  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  communicated  fome  tafte  of 
the  ad\antages  arifino;froiu  commerce,  from 
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public  order,  and  from  perfonal  fecurity, 
the  human  mind  became  confcious  of  pow- 
ers which  it  did  not  formerly  perceive,  and 
fond  of  occupations  or  purfuits  of  which  it 
was  formerly  incapable.  Towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  we  difcern 
the  firll  fymptoms  of  its  awakening  from 
that  lethargy  in  which  it  had  long  been 
fnnk,  and  obferve  it  turning  with  curiofity 
and  attention  towards  new  objefts. 

The  firft  literary  efforts,  however,  of 
the  European  nations,  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  extremely  ill-direfted.  Among  na- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  the  powers  of 
imagination  attain  fome  degree  of  vigour 
before  the  intelledlual  faculties  are  much 
exercifvd  in  fpeculative  or  abftradt  difquifi- 
tion.  Men  are  poets  before  they  are  philofo- 
phers.  They  feel  with  fenfibility,  and  de- 
fcribe  with  force,  when  they  have  made  but 
little  progrefs  in  inveftigation  or  reafoning. 
The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hefiod  long  pre- 
ceded that  of  Thales,  or  of  Socrates.  But 
unhappily  for  literature,  our  anceftors,  de- 
viating from  this  courfe  which  nature  points 
out,  plunged  at  once  into  the  depths  of  ab- 
ftrufe  and  metaphyfical  enquiry.  They  had 
been  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  foon 
after  they  had  fettled  in  their  new  con- 
quefts ;  but  they  did  not  receive  it  pure. 
The  prefumption  of  men  had  added  to  the 
fimple  and  inftrudtive  doftrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  the  theories  of  a  vain  philofophy, 
that  attempted  to  penetrate  into  myfteries, 
and  to  decide  queltions  which  the  limited 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  unable  to 
comprehend,  or  to  refolve.  Thefe  over- 
curious  fpeculations  were  incorporated  with 
the  fyftem  of  religion,  and  came  to  be 
confidered  as  the  nioft  effential  part  of  it. 
As  foon,  then,  as  curiofity  prompted  men 
to  inquire  and  to  reafon,  thefe  were  the 
fubjeds  which  firtt  preiented  themfelves,  and 
engaged  their  attention.  The  fcholaftic  the- 
ology, with  its  infinite  train  of  bold  difqai- 
fitions,  and  fubtile  diftindtions  concerning 
points  which  are  not  the  objefl:  of  human 
reafon,  was  the  firft  produdion  oi  the  fpirit 
of  enquiry  after  it  began  to  refume  fome 
degree  of  aftivity  and  vigour  in  Europe. 

it  was  not  this  circumitance  alone  that 
gave  fuch  a  wrong  turn  to  the  minds  of 
men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercife 
talents  which  they  had  fo  long  negledled. 
Moft  of  the  perfons  who  attempted  to  re- 
vive literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  had  received  inftruftion,  or  de- 
rived their  principles  of  fcience  from  the 
Greeks  in  the  eaftern  empire,  or  from  the 


Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa,  Both  thefe 
people,  acute  and  inquifitive  to  excefs,  cor-  ' 
rupted  thofe  fciences  which  they  cultivated,  ■ 
The  former  rendered  theology  a  fyftem  of 
fpeculative  refinement,  or  of  endlefs  con- 
troverfy.  The  latter  communicated  to  phi- 
lofophy a  fpirit  of  metaphyfical  and  frivolous, 
fubtlety.  Mifled  by  thefe  guides,  the  per- 
fons who  firft  applied  to  fcience  were  in- 
volved in  a  maze  of  intricate  inquiries. 
Inftead  of  allowing  their  fancy  to  take  its 
natural  range,  and  to  produce  fuch  works 
of  invention  as  might  have  improved  their 
taftc,  and  refined  their  fentimcnts;  inftead 
of  cultivating  thofe  arts  which  erabellifti 
human  life,  and  render  it  comfortable ;  they 
were  fettered  by  authority ;  they  were  led 
aftray  by  example,  and  wafted  the  whole 
force  of  their  genius  in  fpeculations  as  un- 
availing as  they  were  difficult. 

But  fruitlefs  and  ill-direfted  as  thefe  fpe- 
culations were,  their  novelty  roufed,  and 
their  boldnefs  interefted,  the  human  mind. 
The  ardour  with  which  men  purfued  thefe 
uninviting  ftudies  was  aftonifhing.  Genuine 
philofophy  was  never  cultivated,  in  any  en- 
lightened age,  with  greater  zeal.  Schools, 
upon  the  model  of  thofe  inftituted  by  Char- 
lemagne, were  opened  in  every  cathedral, 
and  almoft  in  every  monaftery  of  note. 
Colleges  and  univerfities  were  erefted,  and 
formed  into  communities,  or  corporations, 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  invefted 
with  feparate  and  extenfive  jurifdiftion  over 
their  own  members.  A  regular  courfe  of 
ftudies  was  planned.  Privileges  of  great 
value  were  conferred  on  raafters  and  fcho- 
lars.  Academical  titles  and  honours  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  invented,  as  a  recompence 
for  both.  Nor  was  it  in  the  fchools  alone 
that  fuperiority  in  fcience  led  to  reputation 
and  authority ;  it  became  the  objed  of  re- 
fpeft  in  life,  and  advanced  fuch  as  acquired 
it  to  a  rank  of  no  inconfiderable  eminence. 
Allured  by  all  thefe  advantages,  an  incre- 
dible number  of  ftudents  reforted  to  thefe 
new  feats  of  learnir,g,  and  crowded  with 
eagernefs  into  that  new  path  which  was  open 
to  fame  and  diftinftion. 

But  how  confiderable  foever  thefe  firft 
efforts  may  appear,  there  was  one  circum- 
ftance  which  prevented  the  effedls  of  them 
from  being  as  extenfive  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  All  the  languages  in  Europe,  during 
the  period  under  review  *,  were  barbarous. 

*  From  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteehth  century. 

They 
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They  were  dcftitute  of  elegance,  of  force, 
and  even  of  perfpicuity.     No  attempt  had 
been  hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to  polifh 
them.     The  Latin  tongue  was  confecrated 
by  the  church  to  religion.     Cuftom,  with 
authority  fcarce  lefs  fecred,  had  appropri- 
ated it  to  literature.     AH  the  fciences  cul- 
tivated in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
;  turies  were  taught  in  Latin.     All  the  books 
I  with  refpeft  to  them,  were  written  in  that 
i  language.     To  have    treated    of  any   im- 
i  portant  fubjed  in  a  modern  language,  would 
jhave   been  deemed    a    degradation    of  it. 
[This  confined  fcience  within  a  very  narrow 
!  circle.     The  learned  alone  were  admitted 
i  into  the  temple  of  knowledge ;    the   gate 
;  was  fhut  againft  all  others,  who  were  allowed 
to  remain  involved  in  their  former  darknefs 
j  and  ignorance. 

;  But  though  fcience  was  thus  prevented, 
[during  feveral  ages,  from  diftufing  itfclf 
I  through  focietji,  and  its  influence  was  cir- 
cumfcribed,  the  progr«fs  of  it  may  be.  men- 
tioned, neverthelefs,  among  the  great  caufes 
which  contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of 
manners  into  Europe.  That  ardent,  though 
ill-judged,  fpirit  of  inquiry,  which  I  have 
defcribed,  occafioned  a  fermentation  of 
mind,  which  put  ingenuity  and  invention 
in  motion,  and  gave  them  vigour.  It  led 
men  to  a  nev/  employment  of  their  faculties, 
which  they  found  to  be  agreeable,  as  well 
as  interefting.  It  acculloraed  them  to  exer- 
cifes  and  occupations  which  tended  to  foften 
their  manners,  and  to  give  them  fome  relifh 
for  thofe  gentle  virtues  which  are  peculiar 
to  nations  among  whom  fcience  hath  been 
cultivated  with  fuccefs.  Robert/on. 

$  253.      On  the  R,efpeSl  paid  bj  the  LACE- 
DEMONIANS and  Athenians   to    old 

It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public 
leprefentation  of  feme  play  exhibited  in 
honour  o£  the  commonwealth,  that  an  old 
gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  fuitable 
to  his  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  who  obferved  the  difficulty  and 
confufion  he  was  in,  made  figns  to  him  that 
they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came 
where  they  fat :  the  good  man  bullied 
through  the  crowd  accordingly  ;  but  when 
he  came  to  the  feats  to  which  he  was  invited, 
the  jell  was,  to  fit  clofe  and  expofe  him,  as 
he  flood  out  of  countenance,  to  the  whole 
laudience.  The  frolic  went  round  all  the 
Athenian  benches.  But  on  thofe  occafions, 
there  were  alfo  particular  places  affigned  for 
foreigners  :  when  the  good  man  flculkcd  to- 


wards the  boxes  appointed  for  the  Lace- 
demonians, that  honeft  people,  more  vir- 
tuous than  polite,  rofe  up  all  to  a  man, 
and,  with  the  greatcfl  refpccl,  received  him 
ainong  them.  The  Athenians,  being  fud- 
denly  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  the  bpartan 
virtue,  and  their  own  degeneracy,  gave  a 
thunder  of  applaufe;  and  the  old  man  cried 
out,  "  The  Athenians  underlland  what  is 
"  good,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  praflifc 
"  it."  Spectator . 

§254.     OnVj&rvs  and  AviKi A. 

Tn  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Roman 
emperor,  Arria,  thewifeof  Caccinna  Pastus, 
was  an  illuftrious  pattern  of  magnanimity 
and  conjugal  afFeftion. 

It  happened  that  her  hufband  and  her 
fon  were  both,  at  the  fame  time,  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  illnefs.  The  fon  died. 
He  was  a  youth  endowed  with  every  quality 
of  mind  and  perfon  which  could  endear  hiiiK 
to  his  parents.  His  mother's  heart  was  torn 
with  all  the  anguifh  of  grief;  yet  flie  re- 
folved  to  conceal  the  diltreffing  event  from 
her  hufband.  She  prepared  and  conduced 
his  funeral  fo  privately,  that  Pstus  did  not 
know  of  his  death.  Whenever  fhe  came 
into  her  hufband's  bed-chamber,  Ihe  pre- 
tended her  fon  was  better ;  and,  as  often  as 
he  inquired  after  his  health,  would  anfwer, 
that  he  had  refted  well,  or  had  eaten  with 
an  appetite.  When  fhe  found  that  fhe  could 
no  longer  reftrain  her  grief,  but  her  tears 
\/ere  gufliing  out,  fhe  would  leave  the  room, 
and,  having  given  vent  to  her  pafTion,  return 
again  with  dry  eyes  and  a  ferene  counte- 
nance, as  if  fhe  had  left  her  forrow  behind 
her  at  the  door  of  the  chamber. 

Camillus  Scribonianus,  the  governor  of 
Dalmatia,  having  taken  up  arms  againft 
Claudius,  Pstus  joined  himlclf  to  his  party, 
and  was  foon  after  taken  prifoner,  and 
brought  to  Rome.  When  the  guards  were 
going  to  put  him  on  board  the  Ihip,  Arria 
befought  them  that  fhe  might  be  permitted 
to  go  with  him.  "  Certainly,"  faid  fhe, 
««  yoa  cannot  refufe  a  man  of  confular  dig- 
<*  nity,  as  he  is,  a  few  attendants  to  wait 
«  upon  him  ;  but,  if  you  will  take  me,  1 
"  alone  will  perform  their  office."  Thit 
favour,  however,  was  rt- fufed ;  upon  which 
fhe  hired  a  fmail  fifhing  vcffel,  and  boldly 
ventured  to  follow  the  fhip. 

Returning  to  Rome,  Arria  met  the  wife 
of  Scribonianus  in  the  emperor's  palace, 
who  prefTing  her  to  difcover  all  that  fhe 
knew  of  the  infurreftion,— "  What!"  faid 
fhe,  *'  Ihall  I  regard  thy  advice,  who  faw 
K  k  r'  thy 
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*«  thy  hufl)and  murdered  in  thy  very  arms,  ^    While  Abdolonymus  was  bufily  employed  ,, 

«*  and  yet  furviveft  him  ?"  in  weeding  his  garden,  the  two  friends  oft 

Pastus  being  condemned  to  die,   Arria  Kephaeflion,   bearing  in   their   hands    the 

formed  a  deliberate  refolution  to  fhare  his  enligns  ot  royalty,   approached  him,    and  I 

fate,  and  made  no  fecret  of  her  intention,  faluted  him  king,  informing  him  that  Alex- 

Thrafea,    who  married  her   daughter,    at-  ander   had  appointed  him   to   that  office; 

tempting  to  diffuade  her  fromher  purpofe  :  and  requiring  him  immediately  to  exchange 


among  other  arguments  which  he  ufed,  laid 
to  her,  *•  Would  you  then,  if  my  life  were 
"  to  be  taken  from  mc,  advife  your  daugh- 
"  ter  to  die  with  me  ?"  "  Moft  certainly 
"  I  would,"  Ihe  replied,  "  if  (he  had  lived 
«'  as  long,  and  in  as  much  harmony  with 
*«  you,  as  I  have  lived  with  Pzetus." 

Perfifting  in  her  determination,  fhe  found 
means  to  provide  herfelf  with  a  dagger  : 
and  one  day,  when  ihe  obferved  a  more 


his  ruftic  garb,  and  utenfils  of  hulhandry, 
for  the  regal  robe  and  fceptre.  At  the  fame 
time,  they  urged  him,  when  he  (hould  be 
feated  on  the  throne,  and  have  a  nation  in 
his  power,  not  to  forget  the  humble  condi-ijoiti' 
tion  from  which  he  had  been  raifed. 

All  this,  at  the  firft,  appeared  to  Abdo- 
lonymus as  an  illufion  of  the  fancy,  or  an 
infult  offered  to  his  poverty.  He  requeiled ! 
them  not  to  trouble  him  farther  with  their 


than  ufual   gloom  on  the  countenance  of  impertinent  jefts,  and  to  find  fome  other 

Paetus,  and  perceived  that  death  by  the  hand  way  of  amufing  themfelves,  which  might 

of  the  executioner  appeared  to  him  more  leave  him  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his 

terrible  than  in  the  field  of  glory — perhaps,  obfcure  habitation. — At  length,   however, 

too,  fenfible  that  it  was  chiefly  for  her  fake  they  convinced  him  that  they  were  ferious  in ; 

that  he  wifhed  to  live — fhe  drew  the  dagger  ^^-'  '' '         i  -i   i 

from  her  fide,  and  ilabbed  herfelf  before  his 


eves.  Then  inllantly  plucking  the  weapon 
irom  her  breaft,  fhe  prefented  it  to  her 
hufband,  faying,  "  My  Pxtus,  it  is  not 
«'  painful*."  Fliftj. 

§  255.     Abdolonymus  raifed  to  the  Ga- 
•vernment  of  Si  don. 

The  city  of  Sidon  having  furrender'jd  to 
Alexander,  he  ordered  Hephasftion  to  beflow 
the  crown  on  him  whom  the  Sidonians 
Ihould  think  moft  w^orthy  of  that  honour. 
Hephiellion  being  at  that  time  refident  with 
two  young  men  of  diflindtion,  offered  them 
the  kingdom ;  but  they  refufed  it,  telling 
him  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
their  country,  to  admit  any  one  to  that 
honour,  who  was  not  of  the  royal  family. 


their  juopofal,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accept  the  regal  office,  and  accompany  them ; 
to  the  palace. 

No  iboner  was  he  in  pofTeflion  of  the  go- 
vernment, than  pride  and  envy  created  him 
enemies,  who  whifpered  their  murmurs  in 
every  place,  till  at  laft  they  reached  the  ear 
of  Alexander  ;  who,  commanding  the  new- 
eleded  prince  to  be  -fcnt  for,  required  of 
him,  with  what  temper  of  mind  he  had 
borne  his  poverty.  "  Would  to  Heaven,'* 
replied  Abdolonymus,  "  that  I  may  be  able 
••  to  bear  my  crown  with  equal  moderation  : 
"  for  when  1  poflcfTed  little,  I  wanted  no- 
**  thing :  thefe  hands  fupplied  me  with 
••  v^hatever  I  defired."  From  this  anfwer, 
Alexander  formed  fo  high  an  idea  of  his  - 
wifdom,  that  he  confirmed  the  choice  which 
had  been  made,  and  annexed  a  neighbour- 


He  then,  having  expreffed  his  admiration    ing  province  to  the  government  of  Sidon. 


of  their  difinterelted  fpirit,  defired  them 
name  one  of  the  royal  race,  who  might  re- 
member that  he  received  the  crown  through 
their  hands.  Overlooking  many  who  would 
have  been  ambitious  of  this  high  honour, 
they  made  choice  of  Abdolonymus,  whofe 
fmgular  merit  had  rendered  hip  confpicuous 
even  in  the  vale  of  obfcurity.  Though  re- 
motely related  to  the  royal  family,  a  feries 
of  misfortunes  had  reduced  him  to  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  cultivating  a  garden,  for  a  fmall 
ftipend,  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city. 


256.     The 


Refignation   of  the 
Charles  V. 


^intus  Curiius, 
Emperot\ 


Charies  refolved  to  refign  his  kingdoms  to 
his  fon,  with  a  folemnity  fuitable  to  the: 
importance  of  the  tranfattionj  and  to  per- 
form this  laft  aft  of  fovereignty  with  fuch 
formal  pomp,  as  might  leave  an  indelible 
irapreffion  on  the  minds,  not  only  of  his 
fubjefts,  but  of  his  fucceffor.  With  this 
view,   he  called  Philip  out  of  England, 


*  In  the  Tatler,  No.  72,  a  fancy  piece  is  drawn,  founded  on  the  principal  fa<a  in  this  ftory,  l>ui 
wholly  fiftitioui  in  the  circumftances  of  the  tale.  The  author,  niiftaking  Ca;cinra  Fsttjs  for  Thrafea 
Paetus,  has  accufed  even  Nero  unjuftly;  charging  him  with  an  adtion  which  certainly  belonged  ta 
Claudius.    See  Pliny's  Epiftles,  Book  iii,  Ep.  16.  Dion.  Caffius,  Lib.  Ix.  and  Tacitus,  Lib.  xvi.  §  35'" 

where 
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where  the  peevifli  temper  of  his  queen, 
which  increafed  with  her  defpair  of  having 
iffue,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy ; 
and  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  left  him  no 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  direftion  of  their 
affairs.  Having  aifembled  the  ftates  of  the 
Low  Countries,  at  Bruffels,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Oftober,  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  Charles  feated  himfelf,  for 
the  laft  time,  in  the  chair  of  ftate ;  on  one 
fide- of  which  was  placed  his  fen,  and  on  the 
other  his  filter,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  re- 
gent of  the  Netherlands ;  with  a  fplendid 
retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  princes 
of  the  empire,  ftanding  behind  him.  The 
preiident  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his 
command,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  his 
intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  ftates.  He  then  read  the  inliru- 
ment  of  refignation,  by  which  Charles  fur- 
rendered  to  his  fon  Philip  all  his  territories, 
jurifdiftion,  and  authority  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  abfolving  his  fubjefts  there  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  re- 
quired them  to  transfer  to  Philip,  his  lawful 
heir,  and  to  ferve  him  with  the  fame  loyalty 
and  zeal  which  they  had  manifefted,  during 
fo  long  a  courfe  of  years,  in  fupport  of  his 
government. 

Charles  then  rofe  from  his  feat,  and 
leaning  on  the  flioulder  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  becaufe  he  was  unable  to  ftand 
without  fupport,  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the 
audience,  and,  from  a  paper  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  in  order  to  afilft  his  memory, 
he  recounted  with  dignity,  but  witheut 
oHentation,  all  the  great  things  which  he 
had  undertaken  and  performed  fince  the 
commencement  of  his  adminiltration.  He 
obferved,  that,  from  the  feventeenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts 
and  attention  to  public  objeds ;  referving 
no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of 
his  eafe,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment 
of  private  pleafu re :  that,  either  in  a-pacific 
or  hoftile  m.anner,  he  had  vifited  Germany 
nine  times,  Spain  fix  times,  France  four 
times,  Italy  feven  times,  the  Low  Countries 
ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often, 
and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by  fea  :  that, 
while  his  health  permitted  him  to  difcharge 
his  duty,  and  the  vigour  of  his  conftitution 
was  equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous 
office  of  governing  fuch  extenfive  domi- 
nions, he  had  never  Ihunned  labour,  nor 
repined  under  fatigue  :  that  now,  when  his 
health  was  broken,  and  his  vigour  exhaufted 
by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  diftemper,  his 
growing  infirmities  admoniihed  him  to  re- 


tire; nor  was  he  fo  fond  of  reigning,  as  to 
retain  the  fceptre  in  an  impotent  hand, 
which  was  no  longer  able  to  proted  his  fub- 
jeifts,  or  to  render  them  happy  :  that,  inftead 
of  a  fovereign  worn  out  with  difeafes,  and 
fcarcely  half  alive,  he  gave  them  one  in  the 
prime  of  life,  accuftorr.ed  already  to  govern, 
and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  all 
the  attention  and  fagacity  of  maturer  years  : 
that  if,  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  admini- 
ftration,  he  had  committed  any  material 
error  in  government ;  or  if,  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  fo  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidft 
the  attention  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
give  to  them,  he  had  cither  neglccled,  or 
injured  any  of  his  fubjedls,  he  now  implortd 
their  forgivenefs :  that  tor  his  part,  he 
fhould  ever  retain  a  grateful  fcnfe  of  their 
fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry 
the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  fwteteft  con- 
folation,  as  well  as  the  beft  reward  for  all 
his  fervices ;  and,  in  his  laft  prayers  to  Al- 
mighty God,  would  pour  forth  his  ardent 
wiihes  for  their  welfare. 

Then,  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  killed  his  father's  hand, 
"  If,"  fays  he,  "  I  had  left  you  by  my 
"  death,  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I 
"  have  made  fuch  large  additions,  forae 
*•  regard  would  have  been  juftly  due  to  my 
"  memory  on  that  account :  but  now,  when 
"  I  voluntarily  refign  to  you  v/hat  I  might 
'*  ftill  have  retained,  I  may  well  expeft  the 
*'  warmeft  exprefuons  of  thanks  on  your 
*'  part.  With  thefe,  however,  I  difpenfe ; 
"  and  Ihall  confider  your  concern  for  the 
'*  welfare  of  your  fubjefts,  and  your  love 
"  of  them,  as  the  beft  and  moft  acceptable 
"  teftimony  of  your  gratitude  to  me.  It  is 
"  in  your  power,  by  a  wife  and  virtuous 
"  adminiftration,  to  juftify  the  extraordi- 
"  nary  proof  which  I  this  day  give  of  my 
"  paternal  affection ;  and  to  demonftrate, 
"  that  you  are  worthy  of  the  confidence 
"  which  I  repofe  in  you.  Preferve  an  in- 
"  violable  regard  for  religion;  maintain  the 
'*  Catholic  faith  in  its  purity  ;  let  the  laws 
•«  of  your  country  be  facred  in  ^'our  eyes  ; 
<*  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges 
'•  of  your  people  :  and,  if  the  time  fhall 
"  ever  come,  when  you  fhall  v/ifh  to  enjoy 
"  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  may  you 
♦•  have  a  fon  endowed  with  fuch  quali|ies, 
■"  that  you  can  refign  your  fceptre  to  him 
«•  with  as  much  fatisfadion  as  I  give  up 
<*  mine  to  you  !" 

As  foon  as  Charles  had  finiihed  this  long 

addrefa  to  his  fubjedts,  and  to  their  new  fo- 

K  k  >  vereign. 
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vereign,  hefankinto  the  chair,  exhauftcd, 
and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  fuch 
an  extraordinary  effort.  During  his  dif- 
courfe,  the  whole  audience  melted  into 
tears;  fome,  from  admiration  of  his  magna- 
nimity ;  others,  foftened  by  the  exprefllons 
of  tendernefs  towards  Ills  fon,  and  of  love 
to  his  people;  and  all  were  affeded  with 
the  dcepeft  forrow,  at  lofing  a  fovereign, 
who  had  diftlnguifhed  the  Nstherlands,  his 
native  country,  with  particular  marks  of  his 
regard  and  attachment. 

A  few  weeks  after^vards,  Charles,  in  an 
affembly  no  lefs  fplendid,  and  with  a  cere- 
monial equally  pompous,  reftgned  to  his  fon 
the  crowns  ot  ISpain,  with  all  the  territories 
depending  on  them,  both  in  the  Old  ahd  in 
the  New  ^^'orld.  Of  all  thefe  raft  poflef- 
fions  he  referved  nothing  to  himfelf,  but  an 
annual  pcnfion  of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns, 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and  to 
afford  him  a  fmall  fum  for  a(5ts  of  bene- 
ficence and  charity. 

The  place  he  had  chofen  for  his  retreat, 
\vas  the  monaftery  of  St.  Juftus,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eltremadura.  It  was  feated  in  a 
valje  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  fmall 
brook,  and  furrcunded  by  rifmg  grounds, 
covered  with  lofty  trees.  From  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the 
climate,  it  was  efteeraod  the  moft  healthful 
and  delicious  lituation  in  Spain.  Some 
months  before  his  refignation,  he  had  fent 
an  architcd  thither,  to  add  a  new  apart- 
ment to  the  monaftery,  for  his  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  he  gave  ftri<J^  orders,  that  the 
ttyle  of  the  building  Ihould  be  fuch  as  fuited 
his  prefent  fituation  rather  than  his  former 
dignity.  It  confifted  only  of  fix  rooms ; 
lour  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells, 
with  naked  walls ;  the  other  two,  each 
twenty  feet  fquare,  were  hung  with  brown 
cloth,  and  furnifiied  in  the  moll;  fimple 
manner.  They  were  all  on  a  level  with  the 
ground;  with  a  door  on  one  fide,  into  a 
garden,  of  which  Charles  himfelf  had  given 
the  plan,  and  which  he  had  filled  with  va- 
rious plants,  intending  to  cultivate  them 
with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  fide, 
they  communicated  with  the  chapel  of  the 
monaftery,  in  which  he  was  to  perform  his 
devotions.  Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly 
fufficient  for  the  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles 
enter,  w^ith  twelve  domeftics  only.  He 
buried  there,  in  folicude  and  filence,  his 
grandeur,  his  ambit:on,  together  with  all 
thofe  vaft  proj^tts  which,  during  half  a  cen- 
tury, had  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe, 


filling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,'  with 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of 
being  fubjedled  to  his  power.       Robert/on, 

§   257.     ^M  Jccon^it  O/MVLY  MoLVC. 

When  Don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  invaded  the  territories  of  Muly  Moluc, 
emperor  of  Morocco,  in  order  to  dethrone 
him,  and  fet  his  crown  upon  the  head  of  his 
nephew,  Moluc  was  wearing  away  with  a 
diftemper  which  he  himfelf  knew  was  in- 
curable. Howe^'^er,  he  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy.  He 
was  indeed  fo  far  fpent  with  his  ficknefs, 
that  he  did  not  expert  to  live  out  the  whole 
day,  when  the  laft  decifive  battle  was  given  ; 
but  knowing  the  fatal  confequences  that 
would  happen  to  his  children  and  people, 
in  cafe  he  ftould  die  before  he  put  an  end 
to  that  war,  he  commanded  his  principal 
ofiicers,  that  if  he  died  during  the  engage- 
ment, they  (hould  conceal  his  death  from 
the  army,  and  that  they  fhould  ride  up  to 
the  litter  in  which  his  corpfe  was  carried, 
under  pretence  of  receiving  orders  from  him 
as  ufual.  Before  the  battle  begun,  he  was 
carried  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army  in 
an  open  litter,  as  they  flood  draAvn  up  in 
array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly 
in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country. 
Finding  afterwards  the  battle  to  go  againft  , 
him,  though  he  was  very  near  his  laft  ago- 
nies, he  threw  himfelf  out  of  his  litter, 
rallied  his  army,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
charge  ;  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  com- 
plete vidory  on  the  fide  of  the  Moors.  He 
had  no  fooner  brought  his  men  to  the  en- 
gagement, but  finding  himfelf  utterly  fpent, 
he  was  again  replaced  in  his  litter,  where 
laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  to  enjoin 
fecrecy  to  his  officers,  who  ftood  about 
him,  he  died  a  few  moments  after  in  tliat 
pofture.  Spe£tator.   - 

§  258.     Ajt  Accouvt  of  Valentine  ani'^ 
Unnion. 

At  the  fiege  of  Namur  by  the  allies, 
there  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  company 
commanded  bv  captain  Pincent,  in  colonel 
Frederic  Hamilton's  regiment,  one  Unnion, 
a  corporal,  and  one  Valentine,  a  privata 
centinel :  there  happened  between  thefe  two 
men  a  difpute  about  an  affair  of  love,  which, 
upon  fome  aggravations,  grew  to  an  irre-., 
concileable  hatred.  Unnion  being  the  officer 
of  Valentine,  took  all  opportunities  even  to 
ftrike  his  rival,  and  profefs  the  fpite  and 
revenge  which  moved  hi.a  to  it.  1  he  cen- 
tinel bore  it  without  refiftancej  but  fre- 
quently 


ieookii.     classical  and  H.I s tori ca'l.     sot 

The  alliances  they  could  form  were  but 
few ;  for  moft  of  the  neighbouring  ftate* 
avoided  embroiling  themfelves  on  their  ac- 
count. The  Romans,  feeing  that  they  had 
nothino;  to  truft  to  but  their  ow  n  conduct, 
found  It  neceflary  to  beftir  themfelves  with 
great  diligence,  to  make  vigorous  prepara- 
tions, to  excite  one  another  to'  face  their 
enemies  in  the  field,  to  hazard  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  liberty,  their  country,  and 
their  families.  And  when,  by  their  valour, 
they  repulfed  the  enemy,  they  gave  afiill- 
ance  to  their  allies,  and  gained  friendfhips 
by  often  giving,  and  feldom  demanding, 
favours  of  that  fort.  They  had,  by  this 
time,  eftablifhed  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  wit,  the  monarchical.  And  a 
fenate,  confifting  of  men  advanced  in  years, 
and  grown  wife  by  experience,  though  in- 
firm of  body,  confulted  with  their  kings 
upon  all  important  matters,  and,  on  account 
of  their  age,  and  care  of  their  country,  were 
called  fathers.  Afterwards,  when  kingly 
power,  which  was  originally  eftablifhed  for 
the  prefervation  of  liberty,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ftate,  came  to  degenerate  into 
lawiefs  tyranny,  they  found  it  neceffary  to 
alter  the  form  of  government,  and  to  put 
the  fupreme  power  into  the  hands  of  two 
chief  magiftrates,  to  be  held  for  one  year 
only  ;  hoping,  by  this  contrivance,  to  pre- 
vent the  bad  efFefts  naturally  arifing  from 
the  exorbitant  licentioufnefs  of  princes,  and 
the  indefeafible  tenure  by  which  they  gene- 
rally imagine  they  hold  their  fovereignty, 
&c.  SalL  Bell.  Caiilimr. 


quently  faid,  he  would  die  to  be  revenged 
of  that  tyrant.  They  had'  fpent  whole 
months  in  this  manner,  the  one  injuring, 
, the  other  complaining;  when,  in  the  midft 
of  this  rage  towards  each  other,  they  were 
commanded  upon  the  attack  of  the  caftle, 
where  the  corporal  received  a  fnot  in  the 
thigh,  and  fell ;  the  French  preffing  on,  and 
he  expefting  to  be  trampled  to  death,  called 
out  to  his  enemy,  "  Ah,  Valentine!  can 
you  leave  me  here  ?"  Valentine  immedi- 
ately ran  back,  and  in  the  midit  of  a  thick 
fire  of  the  French,  took  the  corporal  upon 
his  back,  and  brought  him  through  all  that 
danger  as  far  as  the  abbey  of  Salfine,  where 
a  cannon-ball  took  off  his  head :  his  body 
fell  undct  his  enemy  whom  he  was  carrying 
off.  Unnion  immediately  forgot  his  wound, 
rofe  up,  tearing  his  hair,  and  then  threw 
himfelf  upon  the  bleeding  carcafe,  crying, 
•*  Ah,  Valentine!  was  it  for  me,  who  jiave 
fo  barbaroufly  ufed  thee,  that  thou  halt 
died  ?  I  will  not  live  after  thee."  He  was 
not  by  any  means  to  be  forced  from  the 
body,  but  was  removed  with  it  bleeding  in 
his  arms,  and  attended  with  tears  by  all 
their  comrades  who  knev/  their  enmity. 
When  he  was  brought  to  a  tent,  his  wounds 
were  dreffed  by  force ;  but  the  next  day, 
ftiil  calling  upon  Valentine,  and  lamenting 
his  cruelties  to  him,  he  died  in  the  pangs  of 
reraorfc.  Tatler. 

5  259.     An  Example  of  Hijiorkal  Narration 
from  Sallust. 

The  Trojans  (if  we  may  believe  tradi- 
tion) were  the  firft  founders  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth;  who,  under  the  condud  of 
iEneas,  having  made  their  efcape  from  their 
own  ruined  country,  got  to  Italy,  and  there 
for  fome  time  lived  a  rambling  and  unfettled 
liie,  without  any  fixed  place  of  abode, 
among  the  natives,  an  ancultivated  people, 
wliO  had  neither  law  nor  regular  govern- 
ment, but  vv'ere  wholly  free  from  all  rule  or 
reltraint.  This  mixed  multitude,  however, 
crowding  together  into  one  city,  though 
originally  different  in  extradion,  language, 
and  cuftoms,  united  into  one  body,  in  a 
furprifingly  (hort  fpace  of  time.  And  as 
their  little  ftate  came  to  be  improved  by  ad- 
ditional numbers,  by  policy,  and  by  extent 
cf  territory,  and  feeraed  likely  to  make  a 
figure  among  the  nations,  according  to  the 
common  courfe  of  things,  the  appearance 
of  profperity  drew  upon  them  the  envy  of 
the  neighbouring  ftates ;  fo  that  the  princes 
and  people  who  bordered  upon  them,  begun 
to  feck  occaHgns  of  quarrelling  with  thcai. 


§260.    The  Story  of  Y)kUO-s  andVYTHlM' 

Damon  and  Pythias,  of  the  Pythagorean 
f:ft  in  philofophy,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Dionyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Their  mu- 
tual friendlhip  was  fo  ftrong,  that  they  were 
ready  to  die  for  one  another.  One  of  the 
two  (for  it  is  not  known  which)  being  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  tyrant,  obtained 
leave  to  go  into  his  own  country,  to  fettle 
his  affairs,  on  condition  that  the  other 
fhould  confcnt  to  be  imprifoned  in  his  ftead, 
and  put  to  death  for  him,  if  he  did  not  re-, 
turn  before  the  day  of  execution.  The  at- 
tention of  every  one,  and  efpecially  of  the 
tyrant  himfclf,  was  excited  to  the  higheft 
pitch ;  as  every  body  was  curious  to  fee . 
what  fhoflld  be  the  event  of  fo  ftrange  an 
affair.  When  the  time  was  almoft  eiapfed,  ■ 
and  he  who  was  gone  did  not  appear,  the 
rafimefs  of  the  other,  whofe  fanguine  friend- 
lhip had  put  him  upon  running  fo  feemingly 
dcfperate  a  hazard,  was  univerfally  blamed. 
K  k  3  But 
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262.     A  remarhahle  Infiancc  of  filial  Duty, 


But  he  ftill  declared,  that  he  had  not  the 

lead  fliadcw  of  doubt  in  his  mind  of  his  ,    •,    •                    1        •        • 

friend's  fidelity.     The  event   fhewed  how  The  pmor  had  given  up  to  the  triumvir 

well  he  knew  him.     He  came  in  due  time.  ^  ^?"^^"  P^  fome  rank,  condemned,  for  a 

and  furrendeied  himfelf  to  that  fate,  which  capital  crime    to  be  executed  m  the  prifon. 

he  had  no  reafon  to  think  he  (hould  efcape  ;  "^^  y'}^  ^^^  'iu'^l-''^  the  execution,  m 

and  which  he  did  not   defire  to  efcape  by  confideration  of  her  birth,  did  not  immedi- 

leaving  his  friend  to  fuffer  it  in  his  place  ^^^^y  P"^  her  to  death.     He  even  ventured 


Such  fidelity  fottened  even  the  favage  heart 
of  Dionyfiiis  himfelf.  He  pardoned  the 
condemned.  He  gave  the  two  friends  to 
one  another ;  and  begged  that  they  would 
take  himfelf  in  for  a  third.      Val.  Max.  Cic. 

§  261.     The  Stcry   of  DloNYSius    the 
Tyrant. 

Dionyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  fhewed 
how  far  he  was  from  being  happy,  even 
whilft  he  abounded  in  riches,  and  all  the 
pleafures  which  riches  can  procure.  Da- 
mocles, one 


ately  put  her  to  death. 
to  let  her  daughter  have  accefs  to  her  in 
prifon ;  carefully  fearching  her.  however, 
as  (he  went  in,  left  flie  (hould  carry  with  her 
any  fuftenance ;  concluding,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  mother  muft  of  c-ourfe  perifh  for 
want,  and  that  the  feverity  of  putting  a 
woman  of  family  to  a  violent  death,  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner,  might  thus  be 
avoided.  Some  days  paiTmg  in  this  manner, 
the  triumvir  began  to  wonder  that  the 
daughter  ftill  came  to  vifit  her  mother,  and 
could  by  no  means  comprehend,  how  the 


of  his  flatterers,  was  compli-    latter  fnould  live  fo  long.    Watching,  there 


menting  him  upon  his  power,  his  tkafures, 
and  the  magnihcence  of  his  royal  ftate,  and 
affirming,  that  no  monarch  ever  was  greater 
or  happier  than  he.  "  Have  you  a  mind, 
*'  Damocles,"  fays  the  king,  **  to  tafte 
**  this  happinefs,  and  know,  by  experience, 
•'  what  my  enjoyments  are,  of  which  you 


fore,  carefully,  what  palled  in  the  inter- 
view between  them,  he  found,  to  his  great 
aftonifhment,  that  the  life  of  the  mother 
had  been,  all  this  while,  fupported  by  the 
milk  of  the  daughter,  who  can:e  to  the 
prifon  every  day,  to  give  her  mother  her 
breads  to  fuck.     The  Itrange  ccntrivance  be- 


«  have    fo    hioh    an    idea  ?"      Damocles    ^^^""^  '^^"^  ^^-^  reprefented  to  the  judges, 
gladly  accepted  the  ofi^r.     Upon  which  the    ^^^^  P?„'^  ff.,  ""   ?"*      "  ™°       * 

king  ordered,  that  a  royal  banquet  fhould       " * 


be  prepared,  and  a  gilded  couch  placed  for 
him,  covered  with  rich  embroidery,  and 
fideboards  loaded  with  gold  and  filver  plate 
of  immenfe  value.  Pages  of  extraordinary 
beauty  were  ordered  to  wait  on  him  at  table ; 


Nor  was  it  thought  fufficient  to  give  to  fo 
dutiful  a  daughter  the  forfeited  life  of  her 
condemned  mother,  but  they  were  both 
maintained  afterwards  by  a  penfion  fettled 
on  them  ibr  life.  And  the  grouiid  upon 
which  the  pri ion  flood  was  confecrated,  and 


and  to  obey  his  commands  with  the  greatell  *  ^^"^.P'^  ^o  filial  piety  bui  t  upon  it.  _ 

readinefs,  and  the  moft  profound  fubmiiiion.  ^^'f  "^'^   "^^ .  ^^^^^   duty  contrive,  ci 

Neither  ointments,  chaplets  of  flowers,  nor  what  hazards  will  it  not  run,  if  u  will  put  a 

rich  perfumes  were  wanting.     The   table  daughter  upon  venturing,  attne  peril  ct  her 
was  loaded  with  the  moil:  exquifite  delicacies 


of  every  kind.  Damocles  fancied  himfelf 
amongft  the  gods.  In  the  midft  of  all  his 
happinefs,  he  fees,  let  down  from  the  roof 

exadly  over  his  neck  as  he  lay  indulging  -        1      -    ,  -,    r-  1     >     ,      ■       •  1 

himfelf  in  ftate,  a  glittering  fword  hung  by    f  f«.  ''^"^^f  ^\  c^oubtful  whether  it  mignt 
°-  ■       °-  ~     ""dhthus    ^^»  m  feme  fort,  wrong,  if  It  were  not 


a  fingle  hair.  The  fight  of  deftrudio'h 
threatening  him  from  on  high,  foon  put  a 
Hop  to  his  joy  and  revelling.  The  pomp  of 
his  attendance,  and  the  glitter  of  the  carved 
plate,  gave  him  no  longer  any  pleafure. 
He  dreads  to  ftretch  forth  his  hand  to  the 
table.     He  throws  off  the  chaplet  of  rofes. 


own  life,  to  maintain  her  imprifoned  and 
condemned  mother  in  fo  unuiijal  a  manner ! 
For  what  was  ever  heard  of  more  ftrange, 
than  a  mother  fucking  tlie  breafts  of  her  own 
daughter  ?  It  might  even  feem  fo  unnatural 

not 
that 


duty  to  parents  is  the  firil  law  of  nature. 
Fal.  Max.  Plhi. 


§  263. 


The  Continence  c/SciPio  Afri- 

CANUS. 


The  foldiers,  after  the  taking  of  New 


He  haftens  to  remove  from  his  dangerous  Carthage,  brought  before  Scipio  a  young 
fituation,  and  at  lafl  begs  the  king  to  reftore  lady  ct  fuch  diltinguiilied  beauty,  that  fne 
him  to  his  former  humble  condition,  having  attrafted  the  eyes  of  ail  wherever  Ihe  went, 
jio  defire  to  enjoy  any  longer  fuch  a  dread-  Scipio,  by  enquiring  concerning  her  coun- 
ful  kind  of  happinefs.         Cic.  Tufc.  ^efi.      try  and  parents,  among  other  things  learned, 

that 
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'that  fhe  was  betrothed  to  Allucius,  prince 
of  the  Celtiberians.  He  immediately  or- 
dered her  parents  and  bridegroom  to  be  fent 
for.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  informed, 
that  the  young  prince  was  fo  exccffively  ena- 
moured of  his  bride,  that  he  could  not  fur- 
vive  the  lofs  of  her.  For  this  reafon,  as 
foon  as  he  appeared,  and  before  he  fpoke  to 
her  parents,  he  took  great  care  to  talk  with 
him.  ♦'  As  you  and  I  are  both  young," 
faid  he,  **  we  can  com'-erfe  togetlier  with 
**  greater  freedom.  When  your  bride,  who 
*'  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  m}'  foldiers, 
**  was  brought  before  me,  I  was  informed 
"  that  you  loved  her  paffionately ;  and,  in 
•*  truth,  her  perfeft  beauty  left  me  no  room 
"  to  doubt  of  it.  If  1  were  at  liberty  to 
**  indulge  a  j'outhful  paffion,  I  mean  ho- 
*'  nourable  and  lawful  wedlock,  and  were 
I*'  not  folely  engrolTed  by  the  affairs  of  my 
}*'  republic,  I  might  have  hoped  to  have 
i**  been  pardoned  my  exceffive  love  for  fo 
»*  charming  a  miftrefs.  But  as  I  am  fituated, 
**  and  have  it  in  my  power,  with  pleafure 
**  I  promote  your  happinefs.  Your  future 
**  fpoufe  has  met  with  as  civil  and  modeft 
**  treatment  from  me,  as  if  fhe  had  been 
*•  amongft  her  own  parents,  who  are  foon 
**  to  be  yours  too.  I  have  kept  her  pure, 
*'  in  order  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make 
•*  you  a  prefent  worthy  of  you  and  of  me. 
*«  The  only  return  1  aflc  of  you  for  this  fa- 
**  vour  is,  that  you  will  be  a  friend  to  the 
**  Roman  people;  and  that  if  you  believe 
**  me  to  be  a  man  of  worth,  as  the  ftates  of 
*♦  Spain  formerly  experienced  my  father 
*'  and  uncle  to  be,  you  may  know  there 
*•  are  many  in  Rome  who  refemble  us ; 
*♦  and  that  there  are  not  a  people  in  the 
*'  univerfe,  whom  you  ought  lefs  to  defire 
*'  to  be  an  enemy,  or  more  a  friend,  to  you 
*•  or  yours."  The  youth,  covered  with 
blufhes,  and  full  of  joy,  embraced  Scipio's 
hands,  praying  the  immortal  gods  to  re- 
ward him,  as  he  hlmfelf  was  not  capable  to 
do  it  in  the  degree  he  himfelf  defired,  or  he 
deferved.  Then  the  parents  and  relations 
of  the  virgin  were  called.  They  had  brought 
a  great  fum  of  money  to  ranfom  lier.  But 
feeing  her  reftored  without  it,  they  began 
to  beg  Scipio  to  accept  that  fum  as  a  pre- 
fent ;  protefiing  they  would  acknowledge  it 
as  a  favour,  as  much  as  they  did  the  re- 
ftoring  the  virgin  without  injury  offered  to 
her.  Scipio,  unable  to  ref.fl  their  impor- 
tunate folicitations,  told  them,  he  accepted 
it ;  and  ordering  it  to  be  laid  at  his  i'czt, 
thus  addrefled  Allucius  :  "  To  the  portion 
"  you  are  to  receive  from  your  father-in- 


"  law,  I  add  this,  and  beg  you  would  ac- 
"  cept  it  as  a  nuptial  prefent."  So  he  de« 
fired  him  to  take  up  the  gold,  and  keep  it 
for  himfelf.  Tran{ported  with  joy  at  the 
prefents  and  honours  conferred  on  him,  he 
returned  home,  and  expatiated  to  his  coun- 
ttymen  on  the  merits  of  Scipio.  **  There 
"  is  come  amongft  us,"  faid  he,  "  a  young 
"  hero,  like  the  gods,  who  conquers  all 
"  things,  as  well  by  generofity  and  bene- 
'•  fjcence,  as  by  arms."  For  this  reafon, 
having  railed  troops  among  his  own  fubjefts, 
he  returned  a  k\v  days  after  to  Scipio  with 
a  body  of  1 4.00  horfe.  Li-uy. 

§  264.     The  pri'vate  Life  o/*iEMH.Ius 
Scipio. 

The  taking  of  Numantia,  which  termi- 
nated a  wi'Jr  tiiat  difgraced  the  Roman 
name,  completed  Scipio's  military  exploits. 
But,  in  order  to  have  a  more  perfeft  idea  of 
his  merit  and  charafter,  it  feems  that,  after 
having  fcen  him  at  the  head  of  armies,  in 
the  tumult  of  battles,  and  in  the  pomp  of 
triumphs,  it  will  not  be  loft  labour  to  con- 
fider  him  in  the  repofe  of  a  private  life,  in 
the  midft  of  his  friends,  family,  and  houfe- 
hold.  The  truly  great  man  ought  to  be  fo 
in  all  things.  The  magiftrate,  general,  and 
prince,  may  conftrain  themfelves,  whilil 
they  are  in  a  manner  exhibiting  themfelves 
as  fpe<rtacles  to  the  public,  and  appear  quite 
different  from  what  they  really  are.  But 
reduced  to  themfelves,  and  without  the 
witncflcs  who  force  them  to  wear  the  mafk, 
all  their  lullre,  like  the  pomp  of  the  theatre, 
often  abandons  them,  and  leaves  little  more 
to  be  feen  in  them  than  meannefs  and  nar- 
rownefs  of  mind. 

Scipio  did  not  depart  from  himfelf  in  any 
refpeft.  He  was  not  like  certain  paintings, 
that  are  to  be  feen  only  at  a  diftance :  he 
could  not  but  gain  by  a  nearer  view.  The 
excellent  education  which  he  had  had, 
throu=-h  the  care  of  Lis  father  Paulas  /Emi- 
lius,  who  had  provided  him  with  the  mofl 
learned  mafters  of  thofe  times,  as  well  in 
polite  learning  as  the  fciences ;  and  the  in- 
Ilrudlions  he  had  received  from  Polybius, 
enabled  l>im  t«  fill  up  the  vacant  hours  he 
had  from  public  alFalrs  profitably,  and  to 
fupport  the  leiiure  of  a  private  life,  with 
pleafure  and  dignity.  This  is  the  glorious 
teilimony  given  of  him  by  an  hillorlan  : 
"  Nobody  knew  better  how  to  mingle  lei- 
*'  fare  and  aftion,  nor  to  ufe  the  intervals 
**  of  relt  from  public  bufinefs  with  more 
"  e'egaace  and  tafte.  Divided  between 
"  arms  and  bocks,  between  the  military 
.    K  k>  4.  "  labours 
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**  labours  of  the  camp,  and  the  peaceful  oc-  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  conftituted 
«  cupations  of  the  clofet,  he  either  exerclfed  the  greateft  felicity  of  Scipio's  life;  this 
"  his  body  in  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  was  that  of  friendlhip ;  a  pleafure  feldom 
"  war,  or  his  mind  in  the  ftudy  oi  the  known  by  great  perfons  or  princes,  becaufe, 
*"•  fciences  *."  generally  loving  only  thenifelves,  they  do 

The  firft  Scipio  Africanus  ufed  to  fay,  not  deferve  to  have  friends.  However,  this 
That  he  was  never  lefs  idle,  than  when  at  is  the  moft  grateful  tie  of  human  fociety ; 
leifure,  nor  lefs  alone,  than  when  alone,  fo  that  the  poet  Ennius  fays  with  great  rea- 
A  fine  faying,  cries  Cicero,  and  well  wor-  fon,  that  to  live  without  friends  is  not  to 
thy  of  that  great  man.  And  if  fhews  that,  live.  Scipio  had  undoubtedly  a  great  num- 
even  when  inaCuve,  he  was  always  employ-  berofthem,  and  thofe  very  illuftrious :  but 
ed ;  and  that  when  alone,  he  knew  how  to  1  fl-iall  fpeak  here  only  of  Laelius,  whofe 
converfe  with  himfelf.  A  very  extraordi-  probity  and  prudence  acquired  him  the  fur- 
nary  difpofition  in  perfons  accuftomed  to    name  of  the  Wife. 

motion  and  agitation,  whom  leifure  and  Never,  perhaps,  were  two  friends  bettet 
folitude,  when  they  are  reduced  to  them,  fuited  to  each  other  than  thofe  great  men. 
plunge  into  a  difguft  for  every  thing,  and  They  were  ajmoft  of  the  fame  age,  and  had 
fill  with  melancholy  ;  fo  that  they  are  dif-  the  fame  inclination,  benevolence  of  mind, 
pleafed  in  every  thing  with  themfelves,  and  tafte  for  learning  of  all  kinds,  principles  of 
iink  under  the  heavy  burden  of  having  no-  government,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good* 
thing  to  do.  Tliis  faying  of  the  firft  Scipio  Scipio,  no  doubt,  took  place  in  point  of 
feems  to  me  to  fult  the  fecond  ftill  better,  military  glory ;  but  Laelius  did  not  want 
who  having  the  advantage  of  the  other  by  merit  of  that  kind ;  and  Cicero  tells  us, 
being  educated  in  a  tafte  for  polite  learning  that  he  fignalized  himfelf  very  much  in  the 
and  the  fciences,  found  in  that  a  great  re-    war  with  Viriathus.     As  to  the  talents  of 


fource  againft  the  inconvenience  of  which 
we  have  been  fpeaking.  Befides  which, 
having  ufually  Polybius  and  Panstius  with 
him,  even  in  the  field,  it  is  eafy  to  judge 
that  his  houfe  was  open,  in  times  of  pea^ 


the  mind,  the  fuperiority,  in  refpeft  of 
eloquence,  feems  to  have  been  given  to 
Lcelius ;  though  Cicero  does  not  agree  that 
it  was  due  to  him,  and  fays,  that  La?lius'» 
ftyle  favoured  more  of  the  ancient  manner. 


to  all  the  learned.     Every  body  knows,  that  and  had  fomething  lefs  agreeable  in  it  than 

the  comedies  of  Terence,  the  moft  accom-  that  of  Scipio. 

plifhed  work  of  that  kind  Rome  ever  pro-        Let  us  hear  L^lius  himfelf  (that  is,  the 

duced,  for  natural  elegance  and  beauties,  words  Cicero  puts  into  his  mouth)  upon  the 

are  afcribed  to  him  and  Laelius,  of  whom  ftrid  union  which  fubfifted  between  Scipio 

we  Ihall  foon  fpeak.     It  was  publicly  enough  and    him.     **  As   for  me,"    fays   Lselius, 

reported,  that  they  affifted  that  poet  in  the  "  of  all  the  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune,  there 

compofition  of  his  pieces ;  and  Terence  him-  "  are   none,  I  think,    comparable   to  the 


felf  makes  it  an  honour  to  him  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Adelphi.     I  fhall  undoubtedly 
not  advife  any  body,  and  leaft  of  all  perfons 
of  Scipio's  rank,  to  write  comedies.     But 
on  this  occaficn,  let  us  only  confider  tafte 
in  general  for  letters.     Is  there  a  more  in- 
genuous, a  more  aiFefting  pleafure,  and  one 
more  worthy  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  man,  I 
might  perhaps  add,  or  one  more  necefiTary 
to  a  military  perfon,  than  that  which  re- 
fuits  from  reading  works  of  wit,  and  from 
the  converfation  of  the  learned  ?  Providence 
thought  fit,  according  to  the  obfervaticn  of 
a  Pagan,    that  he  fhould   be  above  thofe 
trivial  pleafures,  to  which  perfons  without 
letters,  knowledge,  curiofity,  and  tafte  for 
reading,  are  obliged  to  give  themfelves  up. 
Another  kind  of  pleafure,  ftill  more  fen- 
ftble,  more  warm,  more  natural,  and  more 

*  Velleius  Paterculus. 


are   none, 

happinefs  of  having  Scipio  for  my  friend. 
■  I  found  in  our  friendlhip  a  perfeft  con- 
'  formity  of  fentiments  in  refpeft  to  public 
'  affairs;  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  counfels 
'  and  fupports  in  private  life ;  with  a  tran- 
'  quillity  and  delight  not  to  be  expreffed. 

*  I  never  gave  Scipio  the  leaft  offence,  to 
'  my  knowledge,  nor  ever  heard  a  word 
«  efcape  him  that  did  not  pleafe  me.  We 
'  had  but  one  houfe,  and  one  table  at  our 

*  common  expence,  the  frugality  of  vvhich 

*  was  equally  the  tafte  of  both.     In  war, 

*  in  travelling,  in  the  country,  we  were 

*  always  together.  I  do  not  mention  our 
"  ftudies,  and  the  attention  of  us  both 
'♦  always  to  learn  fomething ;  this  was  the 
'•  employment  of  all  our  leifure  hours,  re- 
'♦  tioVed  from  the  fight  and  commerce  of 
"   the  world." 

Is  there  any  thing  comparable  to  a  friend- 

fhip  like  tliat  which  Lselius  hasjuft  defcrih- 

^  ed? 
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ed  ?  What  a  confolation  is  it  to  have  a  The  firft  place  to  which  they  went,  ac- 

fccond  felf,  to  whom  we  have  nothing  fecret,  cording  to  their  inftruftions,  was  Alexan- 

ijand  in  whofc  heart  we  may  pour  out  our  dria.     The  king  received  them  with  great 

i  own  with  perfeft  efFufxon !  Could  we  tafte  magnificence.     As  for  them,  tliey  affedled 

profperity  fo  fenfibly,  if  we  had  no  one  to  it  fo  little,  that  at  their  entry,  Scipio,  who 

(hare  in  our  joy  with  us  ?  And  what  a  re-  was  the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  perfon  of 

lief  is  it  in  adverfity,  and  the  accidents  of  Rome,  had  only  one  friend,  the  philofo- 

life,  to  have  a  friend  ftill  more  afFefted  with  pher  Panastius,  with  him,  and  five  domef- 

them  than  ourfelves !  What  highly  exalts  tics.     His  victories,  faj^s  an  ancient  writer, 

the  value  of  the  friendfhip  we  fpeak  of,  was  and  not  his  attendants,  were  confidered  • 


its  not  being  founded  at  all  upon  intereft, 
but  folely  upon  efteem  for  each  other's  vir- 
tues. "  What  occafion,"  fays  Lslius, 
"  could  Scipio  have  of  me  ?  Undoubtedly 
'*  none;  nor  I  of  him.     But  my  attachment 


and  his  perfonal  virtues  and  qualities  wer« 
efteemed  in  him,  and  not  the  glitter  of  gold 
and  filver. 

Though,    during  their    whole    flay  in 
Egypt,  the  king  caufed  their  table  to  be 


•«  to  him  was  the  effeft  of  my  high  efteem  covered  with  the  moft  exquifite  provifions 
«<  and  admiration  of  his  virtues ;  and  his  to  of  every  kind,  they  never  touched  any  but 
"  me  arofe  from  the  favourable  idea  of  my  the  moft  fimple  and  common,  defpifing  all 
'•  charafter  and  manners.  This  friendfhip  the  reft,  which  only  ferve  to  foften  the 
"  increafed  afterwards  upon  both  fides,  by  mind  and  enervate  the  body. — But,  onfuch 
"  habit  and  commerce.  We  both,  indeed,  occafions,  ought  not  the  ambalTadors  of  fo 
•'  derived  great  advantages  from  it ;  but  powerful  a  ftate  as  Rome  to  have  fuftained 
'*  thofe  were  not  our  view,  when  we  began  its  reputation  of  majefty  in  a  foreign  nation, 
«'  to  love  each  other."  by  appearing  in  public  with  a  numerous 

I  cannot  place  the  famous  embafTy  of  train  and  magnificent  equipages  ?  This  was 
Scipio  Africanus  into  the  Eaft  and  Egypt,  not  the  tafte  of  the  Romans,  that  is,  of  the 
better  than  here ;  we  fhall  fee  the  fame  tafte  people  that,  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
of  fimplicity  and  modefty,  as  we  have  juft  earth,  thought  the  moftjuftly  of  true  great- 
been  reprefenting  in  his  private  life,  fhine  nefs  and  folid  glory.  Rollhu 
out  in  it.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Ro- 
mans, frequently  to  fend  ambaffadors  to 
their  allies,  to  take  cognizance  of  their  af- 
fairs, and  to  accommodate  their  differences. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  three  illuftrious 
perfons,  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  Sp.  Mum- 
mius,  and  L.  Metellus,  were  fent  into 
Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  then  reign- 
ed, the  moft  cruel  tyrant  mentioned  in  hif- 


§  ^^S' 


Of  Hifiory.     Ancient  Hijiorj  com- 
pared nuith  modem, 

HifiorUs  deCHS  eji,    et  qiiajt   atim/t,    ut  cum 
e'ventis  caufa:  copulentur. 

^hCOi^ ,  De  Augm.  Sciefzt. 
Of  the  various  kinds  of  literary  compofi- 

tlon  there  is  hardly  any  which  has  been  at  all 
tory.  They  had  orders  to  go  from  thence  timesmorecultivatedthan  that  of  History. 
to  Syria,  which  the  indelence,  and  after-  A  defire  to  recount  remarkable  events,  and 
wards  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  Nicanor  a  curiofity  to  hear  the  relation  of  them,  are 
amongft  the  Parthians,  made  a  prey  to  trou-  propenfities  inherent  in  human  nature ;  and 
bles,  fadions,  and  revolts.  They  were  next  hence  hiftorians  have  abounded  in  every  age, 
to  vifit  Afia  Minor,  and  Greece;  to  infpeft  in  the  rudeft  and  fimpleft,  as  well  as  in  the 
into  the  affairs  of  thofe  countries;  to  inquire  moft  polifhed  and  refined.  The  firft  poets 
in  what  manner  the  treaties  made  with  the  were  hiftorians ;  and  Homer  and  Offian, 
Romans  were  obferved;  and  to  remedy,  as  "  when  the  light  of  the  fong  arofe,"  but 
far  as  polTible,  all  the  diforders  that  fhould  recounted  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  their 
come  to  their  knowledge.     They  acquitted   countrymen. 

themielves  with  fo  much  equity,  wifdom.  From  poetic  numbers,  Hiftory  at  length 
and  ability,  and  did  fuch  great  fervices  to  defcended  to  profe ;  but  fhe  was  ftill  of  th« 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  fent,  in  rc-eliablifh-  family  of  the  Mufes,  and  long  retained  many 
ing  order  amongft  them,  and  in  accommo-  features  of  the  race  from  whence  fhe  fprung. 
dating  their  differences,  that,  when  they  re-  Hiftoriut  fays  Quintilian,  eft  proxima  poetise 
turned  to  Rome,  ambaffadors  arrived  there  et  qiiodammodo  carmen folutum.  She  profefTed, 
from  all  the  parts  in  which  they  llki  been,  indeed,  that  her  purpofe  was  to  inftrud,  not 
to  thank  the  fenate  for  having  fent  perfons  lefs  than  to  pleafe ;  yet  fuch  was  her  hercdi- 
01  fuch  great  merit  to  them,  whofe  wifdom  tary  propenfity,  that  for  many  fucceffive 
and  goodnefs  they  could  not  fufi&ciently  ages  fhe  continued  moreiludious  to  cultivate 
comniciid.  the 
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the  means  o^ pleafing,  than  anxions  to  gather 
the  materiaJs  of  itjjirudmi.  But  when  all 
lier  arts  of  pleafing  had  been  exhaufted ; 
when  the  charms  of  novelty  and  the  bloom 
of  youth  were  gone,  fhe  began  to  feel  the 
decay  of  her  power.  In  her  difirefs  fhe 
looked  around  for  aid,  and  wifely  embraced 
an  union  with  Philosophy,  who  taught 
her  the  value  of  the  rich  field  of  iiiJ}ru£iion 
foe  had  fo  long  neglefted,  fhewed  her  how 
Ihe  might  add  nev/  graces  to  her  powers  of 
giving  delight,  how  fhe  might  not  only  re- 
cover but  extend  her  empire,  and  be  crowned 
with  honours  that  Ihculd  never  fade. 

To  drop  the  allegory  :  The  truth  is,  that 
although  to  afford  pleafure  and  to  convey 
inftrudtion  have  been  ever  the  profefled  ends 
of  Hiftory,  yet  they  have  not  always  been 
mingled  in  due  proportion.  The  former 
has  been  the  objeft  of  the  greater  part  of 
hiftorians5  and  their  aim  of  inflruftion  has 
feldom  gone  farther,  than  to  illuftrate  fome 
moral  precept,  and  to  improve  the  heart  by 
exhibiting  bright  and  illuftrious  examples  of 
virtue.  It  is  of  late  only  that  Hiftory,  by 
taking  a  wider  range,  has  aOumed  a  dif- 
ferent form;  and  with  the  relation  of  fplen- 
did  events  uniting  an  invcftigation  of  their 
caufes,  has  exhibited  a  view  of  thofe  great 
circumilances  in  the  fituation  of  any  people, 
which  ca>i  alone  yield  folid  inftradion.  ^ 

Hiftorians  may  therefore  be  divided  into 
two  kinds,  according  to  rr.e  methods  they 
have  followed,  and  the  ends  they  have  chiefly 
had  in  vieiv  in  their  corppowtion.  Thtfaji 
clafs,  and  which  is  by  far  the  moft.  nume- 
rous, confifts  of  thofs  who  have  confined 
themfelves  to  the  mere  relation  of  public 
tranfaftions;  who  have  jr^ade  it  their  prin- 
cipal aim  to  intereft  the  afFediions ;  and  who, 
in  afllgning  any  caufes. of  events,  have  fel- 
dom gone  beyond  thofe  immediately  con- 
nefted  witli  the  particular  characters  of  the 
perfons  whofe  aftions  they  defcribe.  The 
Jecmd  clafs  comprehends  the  very  few  hilto- 
rians  who  have  viewed  it  as  their  chief 
bufinefs  to  unfold  the  more  remote  and  ge- 
neral caufes  of  public  events,  and  have  con- 
fidered  the  giving  an  accoiiut  of  the  rife, 
progrefs,  perfection,  and  decline  of  govern- 
ment, of  manners,  of  art,  and  of  fcience, 
as  the  only  true  means  of  rendering  Hiftory 
jnftruftive. 

•  In  the  former  of  thefe  clafles  we  maft 
rank  all  the  celebrated  hiftorlans  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  They  merely  relate 
diftinguifned  events ;  bat  to  fearch  out  ?-nd 
xt^tdi  upon  the  general  caufe.'  of  them,  they 
never   atterr.pt  j  and  to  n\a.rk  the  iTate  of 


government,  of  laws,  of  manners,  orof  artV' 
feems  not  io  have  been  thought  of  by  them 
as  falling  v/ithin  the  province  of  Hiftory. 
To  delight  the  imagination  feems  to  have 
been  their  favourite  aim ;  and  accordingly, 
from  the  fuperior  efFefts  of  recent  events  in 
interefting  the  paflions,  we  find  that  many 
of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  hiftorians  of  this 
clafs  have  chofen  lor  their  fubjeds,  either 
tranfaftions  of  which  they  were  themfelves 
witneffes,  or  that  were  very  near  their  own 
times.  Thucjdides  and  Xejwphon  record  lit- 
tle but  the  events  of  their  own  day,  and  in 
which  they  themfelves  bore  a  part ;  dsfar 
gives  us  nothing  but  memoirs  of  his  own 
exploits  ;  and  Tacitus  confines  himfelf  very 
nearly  to  his  own  times.  Even  Ikrodotiis^ 
who  takes  a  larger  range,  is,  in  general, 
only  a  relater  of  fads  which  he  either  faw 
himfelf,  or  reports  on  the  teftimony  of 
others ;  and  Li'vy,  \s\\o  commences  his  hif- 
tory with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  fcarce 
thinks  of  any  thing  beyond  a  mere  detail  of 
wars  and  revolutions,  and  feems  only  care- 
ful to  embellifli  his  ftory  by  interefting  nar- 
rative and  flowing  language. 

When  fuch  were  the  limited  bounds  of 
this  fpecies  of  writing,  Hiftory  was  an  Art, 
the  defign  of  which  was  to  pleafe ;  not  a 
Science,  the  purpofe  of  which  v/as  to  in- 
ftrudl.  It  was,  as  Quintiiian  fays,  proxima 
poeth  \  and  critical  rules  were  laid  down  for 
its  compofition,  fimilar  to  thofe  for  the 
ftrufture  of  an  Epic  poem.  To  feleft  a 
fubjcd,  the  recital  of  which  might  be  in- 
terefting ;  to  arrange  and  diftribute  the  feve- 
ral  parts  with  fkill ;  to  embeilifh  by  forcible 
and  piclurefque  defcription;  to  enliven  by 
charaderiftic  and  animated  fpeeches,  and  to 
clothe  the  whole  in  beautiful  and  flowing 
language,  formed  all  the  necefian'-  and 
clfential  parts  of  the  compofition.  In  thefe 
the  ancients  held  the  higheft  excellence  and 
pcrfeftion  of  Hiftory  to  confift  ;  and  {o  lit- 
tle did  their  views  reach  any  farther,  that 
Dioiiyftus  oi  HalicarmJJus,  a  critic  of  tafte 
and  acutenefs,  fays,  that  the  firft  objeft  of 
a  perfon  about  to  write  Hiftory  ought  to  be, 
**  to  feleft  a  fubjeft  ftriking  and  pleafing, 
'*  and  fuch  as  may  not  only  afteft  but  cver- 
"  power  the  minds  of  the  readers  with  plea- 
"  fure."  And  he  condemns  Thucydides  for 
his  choice  of  the  Peloponnefan  war;  "  be- 
"  cauffc  It  was  neither  honourable  nor  prof- 
"  perojig,  nor  ever  fhould  have  been  en- 
**  gagaPin,  or  at  leaft  Ihould  have  been 
*♦  buried  in  filence  and  oblivion,  that 
poiicritv  might  be  ignorant  of  it." 


Till 


;:onfined  v/ere  the  id  cab  of  the  anci- 
ents 
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(lents  with  regard  to  the,  objeds  of  Hlftory. 
}!ut  while  we  may  regret  this,  we  are  not  to 
afcribe  it  to  any  dd'cti  of  genius :  It  arofe 
i|  from  caufes  which  a  little  refieftion  may 
^i render  fufficiently  obvious,  and  from  the 
circumftances  in  which  they  were  unavoid- 
ably placed. 

In  ancient  times  mankind  had  before  their 
eyes  but  a  very  limited  field  of  obllrvation, 
and  but  a  fiiort  experience  of  the  revolutions 
of  nations.  Their  memorials  of  former 
events  too  were  fcanty  and  imperfeft,  bemg 
little  more  than  traditions,  involved  in  un- 
certainty, and  disfigured  by  fable.  They 
pofieifed  not  that  extenfive  experience,  nor 
that  large  colledion  of  fads,  which  can 
alone  lead  to  general  reafonings,  or  can  fug- 
geft  the  idea  of  Philofophkal  Hifiory.  No- 
thing farther  could  occur  to  them  as  the 
objeft  of  hiftory,  but  to  delight  the  imagina- 
tion, and  improve  the  heart ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  chofe  fubjefts  that  made  the 
ilrongeft  impreiTion  on  their  own  minds,  and 
might  molt  intereft  the  paffions  of  others. 
To  explain  the  immediate  motives  and  fprings 
of  aftions,  was  necefiary  even  for  connecting 
tlieir  narrative ;  but  to  proceed  farther,  and 
trace  the  remote  caufes,  and  to  perceive 
how  much  public  events  were  afFeded  by  the 
-degree  of  advancement  which  a  nation  had 
reached  in  government,  in  manners,  and  in 
arts,  were  difcoveries  yet  hid  from  their  view. 
The  ancient  Vv'orld  wanted  that  communi- 
cation and  intercourfe  of  one  nation  with 
another,  which,  of  all  circumftances,  has 
the  greateft  efFeft  in  generalizing  and  en- 
larging the  views  of  an  hiftorian.  It  is 
with  nations  as  with  individuals;  no  family 
knowledge,  no  domeftic  ftudy,  can  ever 
afibrd  that  large  and  extended  information 
which  mixing  with  other  men,  which  com- 
merce with  the  worhi,  will  beftow.  In  the 
time  ofthe  Grecian  republics,  man  confifted 
but  of  two  divifions,  Greeks  snd  Barbarians ; 
thou;rh  the  fubdivinon  of  the  former  into 
fmalier  ftates  promoted  the  fpirit  of  philo- 
fophic  refearch  confiderably  more  than  when 
to  the  name  of  Roman  was  confined  every 
fcience,  every  art,  every  privilege  and  dig- 
nity of  man.  In  modern  times,  the  nearly 
equal  rank  and  cultivation  of  difierent  Euro- 
pean kingdoms,  gives  much  more  oppor- 
tunity than  was  enjoyed  by  the  ancient 
world,  for  the  comparifon  of  fads,  and  the 
condrudjon  of  fyftem  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  |kerary 
intercourfe  of  thofe  different  kingdoms  gives 
to  fuch  refearches,  at  once  the  tbrce  of  union 
and  the  fpur  of  emulation. 


say 

In  Ihort,  the  oppofite  fituation  and  cir- 
cumftances of  the  prefent  age  have  beftowed 
on  Hlftory  its  mod:  fignal  improvement,  and 
have  given  it  a  form  before  unknown.  The 
many  and  various  revolutions  which  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  three  thoufand  years 
has  exhibited  to  mankind,  and  the  con- 
templation ofthe  rife,  progrefs,  'and  decline 
of  lucceffive  empires,  have  led  to  the  dif- 
covery,  that  all  human  events  are  guided 
and  direded  by  certain  general  caufes  which 
muft  be  every  where  the  fame.  •  It  has  come 
to  be  perceived,  that  nations,  like  indivi- 
duals, have  their  infancy,  maturirv,  decline 
and  extindion  ;  and  that  in  thja-  giv-dual 
eftabhftiment  and  various  revolutions,  im- 
mediate caufes  fpringing  from  the  adions 
and  charaders  of  individuals,  and  even  all 
the  wifdom  and  forefight  of  man,  have  had 
but  a  very  llender  ftiare,  in  comparifon  of 
the  .influence  of  general  and  unavoidable 
circumftances. 

Thefe  refledions,  which  the  experience 
of  many  ages  could  alone  fuggeft,  and  to 
which  the  great  improvements  of  the  prefent 
age  in  reafoning  aud  philofophy  have  much 
contributed,  have  led  men  to  view  the 
Hiftory  of  Nations  in  a  new  light.  To  in- 
veftigate  the  general  caufes  and  the  true 
fources  of  the  advancement,  the  profperity, 
and  the  fall  of  empires,  has  become  the  ufe- 
ful  and  important  objed  of  the  hiftorian. 
While  he  relates  the  memorable  tranfadions 
of  each  different  period,  and  defcribes  the 
condud  and  charaders  of  the  perfons  princi- 
pally engaged  in  them,  he  at  the  fame  time 
unfolds  the  remote  as  well  as  immediate 
caufes  of  events,  and  imparts  the  moft  valu- 
able knowledge  and  information.  He  marks 
the  advancement  of  mankind  in  fociety,  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences,  the 
fucceflive  improvements  of  law  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  gradual  refinement  of  man- 
ners ;  all  of  them  not  only  curiaus  objeds 
of  contemplation,  but  intimately  conneded 
with  a  narration  of  civil  tranfadions,  and 
without  which  the  events  of  no  particulac 
period  can  he  fully  accounted  for. 

The  few  who  have  treated  Hiftory  in  thig 
manner  form  they2T<7Wof  the  two  clafles  into 
which  I  have  divided  hiftorians ;  and  it  is 
to  the  prefent  age  we  owe  this  union  of 
Fhihfiphy  with  Hijl:rj,  and  the  produdion 
of  a  new  and  more  perfed  fpecies  of  hiftori- 
cal  compofition.  Prefident  Montefquieu  was 
perhaps  the  firft  who  attempted  to  ft-iCw  how 
much  tjie  hiftory  of  mankind  may  be  ex- 
plained from  great  i;nd  general  caufes.  Mr 
de  yoltaire's  Eiiay  on  General  Hiftory,  with 

ail 
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all  its  imp«fe6.ions,  is  a  work  of  uncom-    poffible  different  pauies  of  pronunciation ; 
men  merit:  with  the  ufual  vivacity  of  its    the  doftrine  of  them  would  be  ver}' perplexed 


author,  it  unites  great  and  enlarged  views 
on  the  general  progrefs  of  civilization  and 
advancement  of  fociety.  The  fame  track 
has  been  purfued  by  cdner  writers  of  reputa- 
tion, particularly  by  the  late  Mr.  Hu?7iey 
who  in  his  Hiftory  of  England  has  gone  far- 


and  difficult,  and  the  ufe  of  them  would- 
rather  embarrafs  than  affift  the  reader. 

It  remains  therefore,  that  we  be  content, 
with  the  rules  of  Punftuation,  laid  down 
with  as  much  exaftnefs  as  the  nature  of  the 
fubjed  will  admit :  fiich  as  may  fen^e  for  a. 


ther  in  invefligating  general  caufes,  and  in  general  direction,  to  be  accommodated  to. 

marking  the  progrefs  of  laws,  government,  different  occafions ;  and  to  befupplied,where  vi 

arts,  and  manners,  than  any  of  his  predc-  deficient,  by  the  writer's  judgment, 
cefTors.     Much,  however,  yet  remains  to  be        The  feveral  degrees  of  connexion  betweeri 

done  •  for  iris  a  field  but  jufl  begun  to  be  fentences,  and  between  their  principal  con- 

eultivated  :  and  if  it  be  true,  as  the  laft-  ftruftive  parts.  Rhetoricians  have  confidered 

mentioned  hillorian  has  obferved,  that  the  under  the  following  diftindlions,  asthemoft 

world  is  ftill  too  young  to  fix  many  general  obvious  and  remarkable  :  the  Period,  Colon, 

truths  in  politics,  we  have  to  fear  that  it  is  Semicolon,  and  Comma. 


referved  for  fome  ftill  diftant  age  to  fee 
Pkilofophkal  Hifiory  attain  its  higheft  per- 
feftion.  Lounger. 

§  266.     On  TimBuatian. 
Punauation  is  the  art  of  marking  in  writ- 
ing the   feveral  paufes,    or   refts,  between 
fentences  and  the  parts  of  fentences,  accord- 
ing to  their  proper  quantity  or  proportion. 


The  Period  is  the  whole  fentence,  com- 
plete in  itfelf,  wanting  nothing  to  make  a 
full  and  perfed  fenfe,  and  not  connected  in 
conftrudlion  with. a  fubfequent  fentence. 

The  Colon,  or  Member,  is  a  chief  con- 
ftrudlive  part,  or  greater  divifion,  of  a  fen- 
tence. 

The  Semicolon,  or  Half  member,  is  a 
lefs  conftrudive  part,  or  fubdivifion,  o£  a 
as  they  are  exprelTed  in  a  juft  and  accurate    fentence  or  member. 

A  fentence  or  member  Is  again  fubdivided 
into  Commas,  or  Segments ;  which  are  the 


pronunciation. 

As  the  feveral  articulate  founds,  the  fyl- 
lables  and  words,  of  which  fentences  coniift, 
are  marked  by  letters;  fo  the  refts  and 
paufes,  between  fentences  and  their  parts, 
are  marked  by  Points. 

But,  though  the  feveral  articulate  founds 
are  pretty  fully  and  exadly  marked  by  let 
ters  of  known  and  determinate  power ;  ye 
the  feveral  paufes,  which  are  ufed  in  a  juft 
pronunciation  of  difcourfe,  are  very  imper- 
fedly  exprefH  d  by  Points. 

For  the  different  degrees  of  connexion 
between  the  feverai  parts  of  fentences,  and 
the  different  paufes  in  a  juft  pronunciation, 
which"  exprefs  thofe  degrees  of  connexion 
according  to  their  proper  value,  admit  of 
w' 


leaft  conftruftive  parts  of  a  fentence  or  mem- 
ber, in  this  way  of  confidering  it ;  for  the 
next  fubdivifion  would  be  the  refolution  of  it 
i«to  phrafes  and  words. 

The  Grammarians  have  followed  this 
divifion  of  the  Rhetoricians,  and  have  ap- 
yet  propriated  to  each  of  thefe  diftinftions  its 
mark,  or  point ;  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  part  of  the  fentence  which  it  is  employed 
to  diftinguifh ;  as  follows  : 

The  Period 

The  Colon 

The  Semicolon  \ 

The  Comma     J  t » 

The  proportional  quantity,  or  time,  of 


1 


great  variety;   but  the  whole  number  of  the  points,  with  refpeft  to  one  another,  is 

Points,    which   we    have   to   exprefs    this    determined  by  the  following  general  rule : 

variety,  amounts  only  to  four.  The  Period  is  a  paufe  in  quantity  or  dura- 

Hcnceit  is,  that  we  are  under  a  neceflity    tion  double  of  the  Colon:  the  Colon   is 

of  expreffing  paufes  of  the  fame  quantity,    double  of  the  Semicolon;  and  the  Semicolon 

on  different  occafions,  by  different  Points ;    is  double  of  the  Comma.     So  that  they  are 

and  more  frequently,  of  exprefling  paufes  of  in  the  fame  proportion  to  one  another,  as 

different  quantity  by  the  fame  Points.  the  Semibref,  the  Minim,  the  Crotchet,  and 

So  that  the  dodrine  of  Punftuation  muft    the  Quaver,  in  mufic.     The  precife  quan- 

nceds  be  very  imperfeft :  few  precife  rules    tity,  or  duration,   of  each  paufe  or   note 

can  be  given  which  will  hold  without  ex-    cannot  be  defined ;  for  that  varies  with  the 

ception  in  all  cafes;  but  much  muft  be  left    timeg| and  both  in  difcourfe  and  mufic  the 

to  the  judgment  and  tafte  of  the  writer.  fame  compofition    may  be  rehearfed   in  a 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  greater  number    quicker  or  a  flower  time  :  but  in  mufic  the 

of  marks  were  invented  to  exprefs  all  the   proportion  between  the  notes  remains  ever 

1  the 
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.the  fiime;  and  in  dlfcourfe,  if  the  doftrine 
of  Punctuation  were  exad,  the  proportion 
between  the  paufes  would  be  ever  invariable. 

The  Points  then  being  defigned  to  ex- 
prefs  the  paufes,  which  depend  on  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  connexion  between  fen- 
tentes,  and  between  their  principal  conftruc- 
tive  parts ;  in  order  to  underftand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Points,  and  to  know  how  to 
apply  them  properly,  we  rauft  confider  the 
nature  of  a  fentence,  as  divided  into  its 
principal  conftrudive  parts,  and  the  degrees 
of  connexion  between  thofe  parts  upon  which 
fuch  divifion  of  it  depends. 

To  begin  with  the  leaft  of  thefe  principal 
conftrudive  parts,  the  Comma,  In  order 
the  more  clearly  to  determine  the  proper 
application  of  the  Point  which  marks  it,  we 
muft  diftinguifh  between  an  imperfed:  phrafe, 
a  fimple  fentence,  and  a  compounded  fen- 
tence. 

An  iraperfeft  phrafe  contains  no  affer- 
tion,  or  does  not  amount  to  a  propofition 
or  fentence. 

A  funple  fentence  has  but  one  fubjed, 
and  one  finite  verb. 

A  compounded  fentence  has  more  than 
one  fubjetl,  or  one  finite  verb,  either  ex- 
prefled  or  underftood  :  or  it  confifts  of  two 
or  more  fim.ple  fentences  conneded  together. 

In  a  fentence,  the  fubjed  and  the  verb 
may  be  each  of  them  accompanied  with 
feveral  adjunfls ;  as  the  objed,  the  end,  the 
circumftances  of  time,  place,  manner,  and 
the  like ;  and  the  fubjec"^  or  verb  may  be 
either  immediately  conneded  with  them,  or 
mediately .:  that  is,  by  being  connected  with 
fome  thing,  which  is  connected  with  fome 
other  ;  and  fo  on. 

If  the  feveral  adjunfts  afFeft  the  fubjed 
or  the  verb  in  a  dilFerent  manner,  they  are 
only  fo  many  imperfed  phrafes ;  and  the 
fentence  is  fimple. 

'  A  fimple  fentence  admits  of  no  point,  by 
which  it  may  be  divided,  or  diftinguifhed 
into  parts. 

If  the  feveral  adjuncts  afFed  the  fubjed 
or  the  verb  in  the  fame  manner,  they  may 
be  refolved  into  fo  many  fimple  fentences ; 
the  fentd^.ce  then  becomes  compoimded, 
and  it  muft  be  divided  into  its  parts  by 
Points. 

For,  if  there  are  feveral  fubjeds  belong- 
ing in  the  fame  m.anner  to  one  verb,  or  feve- 
ral verbs  belonging  in  the  fame  manner  to 
one  fubjed,  the  fubjeds  and  verbs  are  ftill 
to  be  accounted  equal  in  nunaber :  for  every 
verb  muft  have  its  fubjed,  and  every  fubjed 
its  verb ;  aiid  every  one  of  the  fubjeds,  or 


verbs,   fliould  or  may   have   itg   point  of 
diftindion. 

Examples  : 

"  The  paffion  for  praife  produces  excel- 
lent efFeds  in  women  of  fenfe."  Addifon, 
Sped,  N''  73.  In  this  fentence  paffion  is 
the  fubjed,  and  produces  the  verb  :  each  of 
which  is  accompanied  and  conneded  with 
its  adjunds.  1  he  fubjed  is  not  paflion  in 
general,  but  a  particular  paflion  determined 
by  its  adjund  of  fpccification,  as  we  may 
call  it ;  the  paflion  for  praife.  So  likewife 
the  verb  is  immediately  conneded  with  itg 
objed,  excellent  effeas;  and  mediately,  that 
is,  by  the  intervention  of  the  word  effe^s^ 
with  'women,  the  fubjed  in  which  thefe 
efFeds  are  produced ;  which  again  is  con- 
neded with  its  adjund  of  fpecification  ;  for 
it  is  not  raeaiied  of  women  in  general,  bat 
of  women  of  fenfe  only.  Laftly,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  verb  is  conneded  with 
each  of  thefe  feveral  adjunds  in  a  different 
manner ;  namely,  with  effe^s,  as  the  objed; 
with  iMomen,  as  the  fubjed  of  them ;  with 
ferfe^  as  the  quality  or  charaderlftic  of  thofe 
women.  The  adjunds  therefore  are  only 
fo  many  imperfed  phrafes;  the  fentence  is 
a  fimple  fentence,  and  admits  of  no  point, 
by  which  it  may  be  diftinguiihed  into 
parts. 

"  The  paffion  for  praife,  which  is  fo 
very  vehement  in  the  fair  fex,  produces  ex- 
cellent efieds  in  women  of  fenfe."  Here  a 
new  verb  is  introduced,  accompanied  with 
adjunds  of  its  own ;  and  the  fubjed  is  re- 
peated by  the  relative  pronoun  ^iohkh.  It 
now  becomes  a  compounded  fentence,  made 
up  of  two  fimple  fentences,  one  of  which  jft 
infcrted  in  the  middle  of  the  other ;  it  muft 
therefore  be  diftinguiihed  into  its  compo- 
nent parts  by  a  point  placed  on  each  fide  of 
the  additional  fentence. 

"  How  many  inftances  have  we  [in  the 
fair  fex]  of  chaftity,  fidelity,  devotion .' 
How  many  ladies  diftinguifti  themfelves  by 
the  education  of  their  children,  care  of  their 
families,  and  love  of  their  hufhands;  which 
are  the  great  qualities  and  atchievements  of 
woman-kind:  as  the  making  of  war,  the 
carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  are  thofe  by  wliich  men  grow  famous, 
and  gtx.  themfelves  a  name  1"     Ibid. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  two  fentences,  the 
adjunds  chaftitj,  fidelity,  de'votion,  are  con- 
neded with  the  verb  by  the  word  infiances  in 
the  fame  mannerf  and  in  effed  make  fo 
many  dillind  fentences :  '♦  how  many  in- 
ftances have  we  of  chaRity  !  how  many  in- 
ftances have  yio.  of  fidelity  !  how  many  in- 
ftances 
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ftances  have  we  of  devotion!"  They  in  aft  tears,  prayers  and  broken  hearts,  are  the^l 
therefore  be  feparated  from  one  another  by  offerings  which  are  paid  to  them." 
a  point.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
adjunfts,  *'  education  of  their  children, 
&c."  in  the  former  part  of  the  next  fen- 
fence  :  as  likewife  of  the  feveral  fubjeds, 
««  the  making  of  war,  &c."  in  the  latter 


part; 


which  have  in  effed  each  their  verb  ; 


5br  each  of  thefe  "  is  an  atchievement  by 
wliich  men  grow  famous." 

As  fentences  themfelves  are  divided  into 


Addijan,  ibid. 

"  Gods  partial,  changeful,  paffionate,  unjuft,   : 
Whofe  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  luft." 

Fofe. 

*'  What  is  fweeter  than  honey  ?  and  what 
is  flronger  than  a  lien  ?" 

A  circumftance  of  importance,  though  no 


greater  force  and  diftindlion. 


fimple  and  compounded,  fo  the  members  of  ".ore  than  an  imperfed  phrafe,  may  be  fet 
fentences  may  be  divided  likewife  into  fim pie    ^^  ^"^  ^  Comma  on  each  fide,  to  give  it 
and  compounded  members :  for  whole  fen- 
tences, whether  fimple  or  compounded,  may 


become  members  of  other  fentences  by  means 
of  fome  additional  connexion. 

Simple  members  of  fentences  clofely  con 


Example : 

*'  The  principle   may  be  defeflive  or 
faulty  ;  but  the  confequences  it  produces  are 
nefted  together  in  one  compounded  mem-   fo  good,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
ber,  or  fentence,  are  diftinguilhed  or  fepa-    it  ought  not  to  be  extinguiflied." 
rated  by  a  Comma :  as  in  the  foregoing  Addifon,  ibid. 

examples.  _  A  member  of  a  fentence,  whether  fimple  i 

So  likewife,  the  cafe  abfolute;  nouns  in   or  compounded,  that  requires  a  greater  paufe' 
oppofition,  when  confifting  of  many  terms  ;    than  a  Comn.n,  yet  does  not  of  itfelf  make 
the  participle  with  fomething  depending  on    a  complete   fentence,    but  is  followed  by 
'^  fomething  clofely  depending  on  it,  may  bff 

diftinguifned  by  a  semicolon. 


It ;  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  Comma ; 
for  tliey  may  be  refolved  into  fimple  mem- 
bers. 

When  an  addrefs  is  made  to  a  perfon, 
the  noun,  anfwering  to  the  vocative  cafe  in 
Latin,  is  diftinguiilied  by  a  Comma. 


Example : 
this  paflion    for  admiration. 


Examples : 
«  This  faid.  He  form'd  thee,  Adam ;  thee,  O  man 
Duft  of  the  ground." 

"  Now  morn,  her  rofy  fteps  in  th'  eaftern  clime 
Advancing,  fow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl." 
Mihcn. 


"  But 

when  it  works  according  to  reafon,  improves 
the  beautiful  part  of  our  fpecies  in  every 
thing  that  is  laudable ;  fo  nothing^  is  more 
deftruftive  to  them,  when  it  is  governed  by 
vanity  and  folly."  Addifon^  ibid. 

Here  the  whole-  fentence  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Semicolon  ;  each  of  which 
parts  is  a  compounded  member,  divided  inta 
Two  nouns,  or  two  adjeftives,  connefted  "s  fimpls  members  by  the  Comma. 
by  a  finele  Copulative  or  Disjunftive,  are  A  member  of  a  fentence,  whether  fimplcs 
notfenarated  by  a  point :  but  when  there  or  compounded,  v/hich  of  itfdf  would  make 
ait  more  than  two,  or  where  the  conjunftion  a  complete  fentence,  and  fo  requires  a 
is  underftood,  they  mull  be  diftinguifhed  by  greater  paufe  than  a  Semicolon,  yet  is  fol- 
a  Comma  lowed  by  an  additional  part  making  a  more 

Simple  members,  connefted  by  relatives,    fuH  and  perfeft  fenfe,  may  be  diUlnguifned 
and  comparatives,  are  for  the  mofl:  part  dif-    by  a  Colon. 


tinguifhed  by  a  Comma :  but  when  the 
members  are  Ihort  in  comparatiA^e  fentences  ; 
and  when  two  members  are  clofely  connected 
by  a  relative,  reftraining  the  general  notion 
of  the  antecedent  to  a  particular  fenfe ;  the 


Example : 

'»  Were  all  books  reduced  to  their  quin- 
telTence,  many  a  bulky  author  wduld  make 
his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper:  there 
would  be  fcarce  any  fuch  thing  in  nature  as 


paufe  becomes  almoft  infenfible,   and  the    a  folio  :  the  works  of  an  age  would  be  con- 
Comma  is  better  omitted.  tained  on  a  few  Ihelves :  not  to  mention 

millions  of  volumes  that  would  be  utterly 
Example!:  annihilated."         Addifon^  Speft.  N°  124. 

"  Raptures,  tranfports,  andextafies,  are        Here  the  whole  fentence  is  divided  mto 
the  rewards  which  they  confer;  fig  hs  and    four  parts  by  Colons;  the  firft  and  laft  of 

which 


I 
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which  are  compounded  members,  each  di- 
vided by  a  Comma ;  the  fecond  and  third 
are  fimple  members. 

When  a  Semicolon  has  preceded,  and  a 
greater  paufe  is  ftill  necelTary ;  a  Colon  may 
be  employed,  though  the  fentence  be  in- 
complete. 

The  Colon  is  alfo  commonly  ufed,  when 
an  example,  or  a  fpeech,  is  introduced. 

When  a  fentence  is  fo  far  perfeftly  finifh- 
ed,  as  not  to  be  conneded  in  conftruftion 
with  the  following  fentence,  it  is  marked 
with  a  Period. 

In  all  cafes,  the  proportion  of  the  feveral 
points  in  refpeft  to  one  another  is  rather  to 
be  regarded,  than  their  fuppofed  precife 
quantity,  or  proper  office,  when  taken  fepa- 
rately. 

JBelides  the  points  which  mark  the  paufes 


in  difcourfe,  there  are  others  which  denote 
a  different  modulation  of  the  voice  in  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  (tnk.     Thefe  are 
The  Interrogation  point,  1     ^^._     f? 


thi 


The  Exclamation  point,   >        ,    , 
The  Parenthefis,  J  marked  ^^^ 

The  Interrogation  and  Exclamation  Point* 
are  fufficientiy  explained  by  their  names: 
they  are  indeterminate  as  to  their  quantity 
or  time,  and  may  be  equivalent  in  that  re- 
fpcft  to  a  Semicolon,  a  Colon,  or  a  Period, 
as  the  fenfe  requires.  They  mark  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  voice. 

The  Parenthefis  inciofes  in  the  body  of  a 
fentence  a  member  inferted  into  it,  which 
is  neither  necelfary  to  the  fenfe,  nor  at  all 
affeds  the  conftruftion.  It  marks  a  mode- 
rate depreffion  of  the  voice,  with  a  paufe 
greater  than  a  Comma.  iioivtb. 
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BOOK       THE      THIRD. 
ORATIONS,   CHARACTERS,     AND    LETTERS. 


|.    I.     The  firjl  Oration  agaiiifi  Philip:  prO' 
'       iiounced  in  the  Arclisnjhip  of  Arijiodenms ,  in 
the  firfi  Year  of  the  Hmidred  and  Seventh 
Olympiad,  and  the  ninth  of  Philip's  Reign. 

INTRODUCTION. 

WE  have  feen  Philip  oppofed  in  his 
defign  of  paffing  into  Greece, 
through  Thermopylae ;  and  obliged  to 
retire.  The  danger  they  had  thus 
efcaped  deeply  afFeded  the  Athenians. 
So  daring  an  attempt,  which  was,  in 
efFeft,  declaring  his  purpofes,  filled 
them  with  aftonifhment :  and  the  view 
of  a  power,  which  every  day  received 
new  acceffions,  drove  them  even  to 
defpair.  Yet  their  averfion  to  public 
bufmefs  was  ftill  predominant.  They 
forgot  that  Philip  might  renew  his 
attempt ;  and  thought  they  had  pro- 
vided fufficiently  for  their  fecurity,  by 
porting  a  body  of  troops  at  the  en- 
trance of  Attica,  under  the  command 
of  Menelaus,  a  foreigner.  They  then 
proceeded'  to  convene  an  aflenibly  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  confider  what 
incafures  were  to  be  taken  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  Philip.  On  which  oc- 
cafion  Demolthenes,  for  the  firu  time, 
appeared  againft  that  prince ;  and  dif- 
played  thofe  abilities,  which  proved  the 
greatelt  obftacle  to  his  defigns. 
At  Athens,  the  whole  Power  and  Manage- 
ment of  Affairs  were  placed  in  the 
people.  It  was  their  prerogative  to 
receive  appeals  from  the  courts  of 
juftice,  to  abrogate  and  enad  laws,  to 
wake  what  alterations  ia  the  ftate  they 


judged  convenient;  in  fliort,  all  mat- 
ters, public  or  private,  foreign  or  do- 
meftic,  civil,  military,  or  religious, 
were  determined  by  them. 

Whenever  there  was  occafion  to  deli- 
berate, the  people  affembled  early  in 
the  morning,  fometimes  in  the  forum 
or  public  place,  fometimes  in  a  place 
called  Pnyx,  but  moft  frequently  ia 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus.  A  few  days 
before  each  aflembly  there  was  a 
Tl^oy^oc^^oe.  or  Placart  fixed  on  the 
ftatues  of  forae  illuftrious  men  erefted 
in  the  city,  to  give  notice  of  the  fub- 
jeft  to  be  debated.  As  they  refufed 
admittance  into  the  affembly  to  all  per- 
fons  who  had  not  attained  the  neceffary 
age,  fo  they  obliged  all  others  to  at- 
tend. The  Lexiarchs  ftretched  out  a 
cord  dyed  with  fcarlet,  and  by  it  pufhed 
the  people  towards  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. Such  as  received  the  ilain  v/ere 
fined  ;  the  more  diligent  had  a  fmall  pe- 
cuniary reward.  ThefeLexia.-rhs  v/ere 
the  keepers  of  the  regifler,  in  which 
were  inrolled  the  names  of  fuch  ci- 
tizens as  had  a  right  of  voting.  And 
all  had  this  right  who  were  of  age, 
and  not  excluded  by  a  perfonal  fault. 
Undutiful  children,  cowards,  brutal 
debauchees,  prodigals,  debtors  to  the 
public,  were  all  excluded.  Until  the 
time  of  Cecrops,  women  had  a  right 
of  fuffrage,  which  they  were  faid  to 
have  loft,  on  account  of  their  partiality 
to  Minerva,  in  her  difpute  with  Nep« 
tune,  about  giving  a  name  to  the  cit>'. 

In  ordinary  cafes,  all  matters  were  firfl 
b  deliberated 
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deliberated  in  iX\^  fenate  of  Ji^ve  hundred, 
compofed  of  fifty  fenators  chofen  out 
of  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  Each  tribe 
had  its  turn  of  prefiding,  and  the  fifty 
fenators  in  office  were  called  Prytanes. 
And,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes,  the  Attic  year  was  divided  into 
ttn  parts,  the  four  firft  containing 
thirty-fix,  the  other  thirty-five  days; 
in  order  to  make  the  lunar  year  com- 
pleat,  which,  according  to  their  cal- 
culation,  contained  one  hundred  and 
^fty-four  days.  During  each  of  thefe 
divifions,  ten  of  the  fifty  Prytanes  go- 
verned for  a  week,  and  were  called 
Prc^dri :  and,  of  thefe,  he  who  in 
the  courfe  of  the  week  prefided  for  one 
•  day,  was  called  the  Epiftate  :  three  of 
the  Prcedri  being  excluded  froni  the 
this  office. 

The  Prytanes  afferabled  the  people  :  the 
Proedri  declare  the  occafion ;  and  the 
Epiftatae  demand  their  voices.  This 
was  the  cafe  in  the  ordinary  airembiie& : 
the  extraordinary  were  convened  as 
well  by  the  generals  as  the  Prytanes ; 
and  fometimes  the  people  met  of  their 
own  accord,  without  waiting  the  for- 
malities. 

The  afiTembly  was  opened  by  a  facrifice ; 
and  the  place  was  fprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  viftim.  Then  an  im- 
precation was  pronounced,  conceiv- 
ed in  thefe  terms :  •'  May  the  gods 
••  purfue  that  man  to  deilrudicn, 
*•  yAxh  all  his  race,  who  fhall  a«;:t, 
**  fpeak,  or  contrive,  anything  againll 
••  this  llate!"  This  ceremony  being 
finiflied,  the  Proedri  declared  the  oc- 
cafion of  the  afltrably,  and  reported 
tlie  opinion  of  the  fenate.  If  any 
doubt  arofe,  an  herald,  by  commilTion 
from  the  Epiftate,  with  a  load  voice, 
invited  any  citizen,  firft  of  thofe  above 
the  a^e  of  fift}',  to  fpeak  his  opinion  : 
and  then  the  reft  according  to  their 
ages.  This  right  of  precedence  had 
been  granted  by  a  law  of  Solon,  and 
the  order  of  fpeaking  determined  in- 
tirely  by  the  difference  of  years.  In 
the  time  of  Demofthenes,  this  law  was 
not  in  force.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
lepealed  about  fifty  years  before  the 
date  of  this  oration.  Yet  the  cuftom 
ftill  continued,  out  of  refpetl:  to  the 
reafonable  and  decent  purpofe  for 
which  the  law  was  originally  enafted. 
When  a  fpcaker  had  delivered  his  {e:n- 
timents,  he  generally  called  on  an  of- 


ficer, appointed  for  that  purpofe,  to 
read  his  motion,  and  propound  it  in 
form.  He  then  fat  down,  or  refumed 
his  difcpurfe,  and  enforced  his  motion 
by  additional  arguments ;  and  fometimes 
the  fpeech  was  introduced  by  his  mo- 
tion thus  propounded.  When  all  the 
fpeakers  had  ended,  the  people  gave 
their  opinion,  by  ftretching  out  their 
hands  to  him  whofe  propofal  pleafed 
them  moft.  And  Xenophon  reports, 
that,  night  having  come  on  when  the 
people  were  engaged  in  an  important 
debate,  they  were  obliged  to  defer 
their  determination  till  next  day,  for 
fear  of  confufion,  when  their  hand3  ' 
were  to  be  raifed. 

Torrexerunt  nianus,  faith  Cicero  (pro 
Flacco)  y  Pfephifma  natiim  eft.  And, 
to  conftitute  this  Pfephifma  or  decree, 
fix  thoufand  citizens  at  leaft  v^ere  re- 
quired. When  it  was  drawn  up,  the 
name  of  its  author,  or  that  pcrfon 
whofe  opinion  has  prevailed,  was  pre- 
fixed :  whence,  in  fpeaking  of  it,  they 
call  it  his  decree.  The  date  of  it 
contained  the  name  of  the  Archon, 
that  of  the  day  and  month,  and  that 
of  the  tribe  then  prefiding.  The  bu- 
fincfs  being  over,  the  Prytanes  dif- 
mififed  the  affembly. 

The  reader  who  chufes  to  be  more  mi- 
nutely informed  in  the  cuftoms,  and 
manner  of  procedure  in  the  public  af- 
femblies  of  Athens,  may  confult  the 
Archaelogia  of  archbifhop  Potter,  Sl- 
gonius,  or  the  Concionatrices  of  Arif- 
tophanes. 

HAD  we  been  convened,  Athenians  ? 
on  fome  new  fubjeft  of  debate,  I  had  waited, 
until  moft  of  the  ufual  perfons  had  declared 
their  opinion.  If  I  had  approved  of  any 
thing  propofed  by  them,  I  fhould  have  con- 
tinued filent :  if  not,  1  had  then  attempted 
to  fpeak  my  fentiments.  But  fince  thofe 
very  points  on  which  thefe  fpeakers  have 
oftentimes  been  heard  already  are,  at  this 
time,  to  be  confidered ;  though  I  have 
arifen  firft,  I  ptefume  I  may  expeft  your 
pardon  ;  for  if  they  on  former  occafions  had 
advifed  the  neceffary  meafures,  ye  would  not 
have  found  it  needful  to  confult  at  prefent. 

Firft,  then,  Athenians  I  thefe  our  affair* 
muft  not  be  thought  defperate ;  no,  though 
their  fituation  feems  intirely  deplorable. 
For  the  moft  fhocking  circumfiance  of  all 
our  part  condud  is  really  the  moft  favour- 
able  to  our  future  expc*^aiions.    And  what 
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is  this  ?  That  our  own  total  indolence  hath 
been  the  caufe  of  all  our  prefent  difficulties. 
For  were  we  thus  diftreffed,  in  i'pite  of 
every  vigorous  effort  which  the  honour  of 
our  ftate  demanded,  there  were  then  no  hope 
of  a  recovery. 

In  the  next  place  refleft  (you  who  have 
been  informed  by  others,  and  you  who  can 
yourfelves  remember)  how  great  a  power 
the  Lacedemonians  not  long  fince  poflefTed  ; 
and  with  what  refolution,  with  what  dig- 
nity you  difdained  to  aft  unworthy  of  the 
ftate,  but  maintained  the  war  againft  them 
for  the  rights  of  Greece.  Why  do  I  men- 
tion thefe  things  ?  That  ye  may  know,  that 
ye  may  fee,  Athenians !  that  if  duly  vigi- 
lant, ye  cannot  have  any  thing  to  fear ;  that 
if  once  remifs,  not  any  thing  can  happen 
agreeable  to  your  defires :  witnefs  the  then 
powerful  arms  of  Lacedemon,  which  a  juft 
attention  to  your  interefts  enabled  you  to 
vanquiih :  and  this  man's  late  infolent  at- 
tempt, v^hich  our  infenlibility  to  all  our 
great  concerns  hath  made  the  caufe  of  this 
confufion. 

.  If  there  be  a  man  in  this  aflembly  who 
thinks  that  we  muit  find  a  formidable 
enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views,  on  one 
hand,  the  numerous  armies  which  attend 
him ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  weakncfs  of 
the  ftate  thus  defpoiled  of  its  dominions; 
he  thinks  juftly.  Yet  let  him  refled  on 
this :  there  was  a  time,  Athenians !  when 
we  pofTeffed  Pydna,  and  Potidaea,  and  Me- 
thone,  and  all  that  country  round  :  when 
many  of  thofe  ftates  now  fubjefted  to  him 
were  free  and  independent ;  and  more  in- 
clined to  our  alliance  than  to  his.  Had 
then  Philip  reafoned  in  the  fanie  manner, 
"  How  Ihall  I  dare  to  attack  the  Athenians, 
♦•  whofe  garrifons  command  my  territory, 
**  while  1  am  deilitute  of  all  affiftance!" 
He  would  not  have  engaged  in  thofe  enter- 
prizes  which  are  now  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs  ;  nor  could  he  have  raifed  himfelf  to  this 
pitch  of  greatnefs.  No,  Athenians,  he 
knew  this  well,  that  all  thefe  places  are  but 
prizes,  laid  between  the  combatants,  and 
ready  for  the  conqueror :  that  the  dominions 
of  the  abfent  devolve  naturally  to  thofe 
who  are  in  the  field;  the  poflefTions  of  the 
fupine  to  the  aftive  and  intrepid.  Ani- 
mated by  thefe  fentiments,  he  overturns 
whole  countries ;  he  holds  all  people  in  fub- 
jeftion  :  feme,  as  by  the  right  of  conqueft  ; 
others,  under  the  title  of  allies  and  confe- 
derates :  for  all  are  willing  to  confederate 
with  thofe  whom  they  fee  prepared  and  re- 
folvcd  to  exert  themfelves  as  they  ought. 


And  if  you  (my  countrymen  1}  will  now 
at  length  be  perfuaded  to  entertain  the  like 
fentiments;  if  each  of  you,  renouncing  all 
evafions,  will  be  ready  to  approve  himfelf 
an  ufeful  citizen,  to  the  utmoft  that  his 
ftation  and  abilities  demand;  if  the  rich 
will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young 
to  take  the  field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will 
be  yourfelves,  and  banini  thofe  vain  hopes 
which  every  fingle  perfon  entertains,  that 
while  fo  many  others  are  engaged  in  public 
bufmefs,  his  fervice  will  not  be  required  ; 
you  then  (if  Heaven  fo  pleafes)  (hall  regain 
your  dominions,  recal  thofe  opportunities 
your  fupinenefs  hath  neglefted,  and  chaftife 
the  infolence  of  this  man.  For  you  are  not 
to  imagine,  that,  like  a  god,  he  is  to  enjoy 
his  prefent  greatnefs  for  ever  fixed  and  un- 
changeable. No,  Athenians !  there  are, 
who  hate  him,  who  fear  him,  who  envy 
him,  even  among  thofe  feemingly  the  mofl: 
attached  to  his  caufe.  Thefe  are  paffions 
common  to  mankind ;  nor  muft  we  think 
that  his  friends  only  are  exempted  from 
them.  It  is  true  they  lie  concealed  at  pre- 
fent, as  our  indolence  deprives  them  ot  all 
refource.  But  let  us  (hake  off  this  indo- 
lence !  for  you  fee  how  we  are  fituated;  you 
fee  the  outrageous  arrogance  of  this  man, 
who  does  not  leave  it  to  your  choice  whether 
you  (hall  aft,  or  remain  quiet ;  but  brai'es 
you  with  his  menaces  ;  and  talks  (as  we  are 
informed)  in  a  llrain  of  the  highett  extrava- 
gance ;  and  is  not  able  to  relt  fatisfied  with 
his  prefent  acquifitions,  but  is  ever  in  pur- 
fuit  of  further  conquefts ; .  and  while  wc  fit 
down,  inaftive  and  irrefolute,  inclofes  us 
on  all  fides  with  his  toils. 

When,  therefore,  O  my  countrymen ! 
when  will  you  exert  your  vigour?  When 
roufed  by  fome  event  ?  When  forced  b/ 
fome  necelTity  ?  What  then  are  wc  to  think 
of  our  prefent  condition  ?  To  freemen,  the 
difgrace  attending  on  mifconduft  is,  in  ray 
opinion,  the  molt  urgent  neceiTity.  Or  fay, 
is  it  your  fole  ambition  to  wander  through 
the  public  places,  each  enquiring  of  the 
other,  "  What  new  advices  ?"  Can  any 
thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man  of 
Macedon  (hould  conquer  the  Athenians, 
and  give'  law  to  Greece  ?  "  Is  Philip  dead  ? 
No,  but  in  great  danger."  How  are  you 
concerned  in  thofe  rumours  ?  Suppofe  he 
fhould  meet  fome  fatal  ftroke :  you  would, 
foon  raife  up  another  Philip,  if  your  in- 
terelts  are  thus  regarded.  For  it  is  not  to 
his  own  ftrength  that  he  fo  much  owes  his 
elevation,  as  to  our  fupinenefs.  And  fhould 
fome  accident  affeft  him:  fiiouU  fortune, 
b  2  wh» 
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who  hath  ever  been  more  careful  6f  the 
ftate  than  we  ourfelves,  now  repeat  her  fa- 
vours (and  may  Ihe  thus  crowa  them  !)  be 
affured  of  this,  that  by  being  on  the  fpot, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  confufion, 
you  will  every  where  be  abfolute  mafters ; 
but  in  yoiir  prefent  difpofition,  even  it  a 
favourable  junctaxe  ihould  prefent  you  n  ith 
AmphipoHs,  you  could  not  take  pofieffion  ot 
it,  while  this  fufpenfe  prevails  in  your  de- 
Cgns  and  in  your  councils. 

And  now,  as  to  the  neceffity  of  a  ge- 
neral vigour  and  alacrity  ;  of  this  you  muft 
be  fully  perfuaded :  this  point  therefore  I 
fliall  urge  no  further.  But  the  nature  of  the 
armamenr,  which,  I  think,  will  extricate 
you  from  the  prefent  dilnculcies,  the  num- 
bers to  be  raifed,  the  fiibfidies  required  for 
their  fupport,  and  all  the  other  neceffaries ; 
how  they  may  (in  my  opinion)  be  beft  and 
moft  expeditioufly  provided  ;  thefe  things  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  explain.  But  here  I  make 
this  requeft,  Athenians !  that  you  would 
not  be  precipitate,  but  fufpend  your  judg- 
ment till  you  have  heard  me  fully.  And  if, 
at  firH:,  I  feem  to  propofe  a  n-'w  kind  of  ar- 
mament, let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  am  de- 
laying  your  affairs.  -  For  it  is  not  they  who 
cry  out  "  Inllantly !  This  moment !"  whofe 
counfels  fuit  the  prefent  jundure  (as  it  is 
not  poffible  to  repel  violences  already  com- 
mitted by  any  occafional  detachment)  but 
he  who  vvill  fhew  you  of  what  kind  that 
armament  mail:  be,  how  great,  and  how  fup- 
ported,  which  may  fubiift  until  we  yield  to 
peace,  or  till  our  enemies  fmk  beneath  cur 
arms  ;  for  thus  only  can  we  be  fecured  from 
future  dangers.  Thefe  things,  I  think,  I 
can  point  out :  not  that  I  would  prevent  any 
other  perfon  from  declaring  his  opinion : 
thus  far  am  I  engaged.  How  I  can  acquit 
myfelf,  will  immediately  appear:  to  your 
judgments  I  appeal. 

Firft  then,  Athenians!  I  fay  that  you 
fliould  fit  oiit  fifty  Ihips  of  war;  and  then 
refolve,  that  on  the  firit  emergency  you 
will  embark  yourfclves.  To  thefe  I  infift 
thnt  you  rauft  add  tranfport,  and  other  he- 
celTary  vefiels  fufficient  for  half  our  horfe. 
Thus  far  we  fhould  be  provided  againft  thofe 
fo.dden  excurfions  Irom  his  own  kingdom 
to  Thermopyls,  to  the  Clierfonefus,  to 
Clynthus,  to  whatever  place  he  thinks  pro- 
per. For  of  this  he  Ihould  necellarily  be 
perfuaded.  that  poiTibly  you  may  break  out 
from  thio  iinmoderate  indolence,  and  fiy  to 
forae  fcene  of  adion  :  as  you  did  to  Eubcea, 
and  formerly,  as  we  arc  told,  to  Haliartus, 
*nd  but  now,  to  Thenuopylie,  Bwt  al- 
I 


though  we  fliould  not  aft  with  all  this  vi- 
gour, (which  yet  I  muft  regard  as  our  indif- 
peiifabie  duty)  ilill   the  meafures  I  propofe 
will  have  their  ufe  :  as  his  fears  may  keep  him 
quiet,  wjien  he  knows  we  are  prepared  (and 
this  he  will  know,  for  there  are  too  too  many 
among  ourfelves  who  inform  him  of  every 
thing:)  or,  if  he  fliould  defpife  our  arma- 
ment, his  fecurity  may  prove  fatal  to  him ;  . 
as  it  vvill  be  abfolutely  in  our  power,  at  the  : 
firft  favourable  juncture,  to  make  a  defcent  : 
upon  his  own  coafts. 

TJiefe  tlicn  are'the  refolutions. I  propofe;  , 
thefe  the  provifions  it  will  become  you  to  i 
make.     And  1  pronounce  it  ftill  farther  ne-  • 
cefTary  to  raife  fome  other  forces  which  may 
harrafs  him  with  perpetual  incurfions.    Talk  ; 
not  of  your  ten  thoufands,  or  twenty  thou- 
fands  of  foreigners ;  of  thofe  armies  which- 
appear  fo  magnificent   on  paper ;   but  let 
them  be  the  natural  forces  of  the  flate;  and 
if  you  chufe  a  fingle  perfon,  if  a  number, 
if  this  particular  man,  or  whomever  you  ap- 
point as  general,  let  them  be  entirely  under 
his  guidance  and  authority.     I  alfo  move 
3'ou  that  fubfiflence  be  provided  for  them. 
But  as  to  the  quality,    the   numbers,   the 
maintenance  of  this  body :    how  are  thefe 
points   to   be   fettled  ?     I   now  .proceed  to 
fpeak  of  each  of  them  diftindlly. 

The  body  of  infantry  therefore  —  But 
here  give  me  leave  to  warn  you  of  an  error 
which  hath  often  proved  injurious  to  yoa. 
Think  not  that  your  preparations  never 
can  be  too  magnificent :  great  and  terrible 
in  your  decrees  ;  in  execution  weak  and 
contemptible.  Let  your  preparations,  let 
your  fupplies  at  firil  be  moderate,  and  add 
to  thefe  if  you  find  them  not  fufiicient.  I 
fay  then  that  the  v/hole  body  of  infantry 
fhould  be  two  thoufand ;  of  thefe,  that  five 
hundred  fhould  be  Athenians,  of  fuch  an 
age  as  you  fliail  think  proper ;  and  with  a 
dated  time  for  fervice,  not  long,  but  fuch 
as  that  others  may  have  their  turn  of  duty. 
Let  the  reft  be  formed  of  foreigners.  To 
thefe  you  are  to  add  two  hundred  horfe, 
fifty  of  them  at  ieaft  Athenians,  to  ferve 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  foot.  For  thefe 
you  are  to  provide  rranfports.  And  now, 
v/hat  farther  preparations  ?  Ten  light  gal-, 
lies.  For  as  he  hath  a  naval  power,  we  muft 
be  provided  with  light  veilels,  that  our 
trooiis  may  have  a  fecure  convoy. 

But  whence  are  thefe  forces  to  be  fub-. 
filled  ?  This  I  fliall  explain,  when  I  have 
firft  given  my  reafons  why  I  think  fuch 
numbers  fuihcient,  and  why  I  have  advifed 
that  we  Ihould  fcrve  in  perfon.  As  to  the 
numbers. 
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numbers,  Athenians!  my  reafon  is  this:  it 
is  not  at  prefent  in  our  trovver  to  provide 
a  force  -able  to  meet  him  m  the  open  field  ; 
but  we  mull  harrafs  him  by  depredations : 
thir,  the  war  muft  be  carried  on  at  firft.  "  Vv'e 
ii:.:refore  cannot  think  of  railing  a  prodi- 
ri  -  is  armv  (for  filch  we  have  neither  pay 
r.'  i  provifions,)  nor  muft  our  forces  be  ab- 
fok-LcIy  mean.  And  I  have  propofed,  that 
citr/.ens  fliould  join  in  the  fervice,  and  help 
to  man  our  fleet ;  becaufe  I  am  informed, 
that  fome  time  hnce,  the  ftate  maintained  a 
body  of  auxiliaries  at  Corinth,  which  Poly- 
ftratus  commanded,  and  Iphicrates,  and 
Chabrias,  and  fome  others ;  that  you  your- 
felves  ferved  with  them  ;  and  that  the  united 
efforts  of  thefe  auxiliary  and  domeftic  forces 
gained  a  confiderabie  victory  over  the  Lace- 
demonians. But,  ever  fince  our  armies  have 
been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  vic- 
tories have  been  over  our  allies  and  con- 
federates, while  our  enemies  have  arifen  to 
an  extravagance  of  power.  And  thefe  ar- 
mies, with  fcarcely  the  fiighteil  attention 
to  the  fervice  of  the  itate,  fail  off  to  fight 
for  Artabai:us,  or  any  other  perfon;  and 
their  general  follows  them ;  nor  Ihould  we 
wonder  at  it;  for  he  cannot  command,  who 
cannot  pay  his  foldiers.  What  then  do  I 
recommend  ?  That  you  fhould  take  away 
all  pretences  both  from  generals  and  from 
foldiers,  by  a  regular  payment  of  the  army, 
and  by  incorporating  domellic  forces  with 
the  auxiliaries,  to  be  as  it  were  infpeiiors 
into  the  conduft  of  the  commanders.  For 
at  prefent  our  manner  of  aiiiing  is  even  ri- 
diculous. If  a  man  fhould  afe,  "  Are  you 
•'  at  peace,  Athenians!"  the  anfwer  would 
"  immediately  be,  "  By  no  means !  we  are 
**  at  M'ar  with  Philip.  Have  not  we  chofen 
"  the  ufual  generals  and  officers  both  of 
*'  horfe  and  foot  ?"  And  of  what  ufe  are 
all  thefe,  except  the  fmgle  perfon  whom 
you  fend  to  the  field  ?  The  rcit  attend  your 
■priefts  in  their  proceffions.  So  that,  as  if 
you  form.ed  fo  many  men  of  clay,  you  make 
your  officers  for  fhew,  and  not  for  fervice. 
My  countrymen !  fhould  not  all  thefe  ge- 
nerals have  been  chofen  from  your  own 
body ;  all  thefe  feveral  officers  from  your 
own  body  ;  that  our  force  might  be  really 
Athenian  ?  And  yet,  for  an  expedition  in- 
favour  of  Lemnos,  the  general  muft  be  a 
citizen,  while  troops,  engaged  in  defence  of 
our  own  territories,  are  commanded  by  Me- 
nelaus.  I  fay  not  this  to  detrai^t  from  his 
merit ;  but  to  whomfoever  this  command 
hath  been  intruited,  furely  he  Ihould  have 
derived  it  from  your  voices. 


Perhaps  you  are  fully  fenfible  of  thefe 
truths ;  but  would  rather  hear  me  upon 
another  point ;  that  of  the  fupplies ;  what 
we  are  to  raife,  and  from  what  funds.  To 
this  I  now  proceed. — The  fum- therefore  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  maintenance  of  thefe  forces, 
that  the  foldiers  may  be  fupplicd  with  grain, 
is,  fomewhat  above  ninety  tale'nts.  To  the 
ten  gallies,  forty  talents,  that  each  vefTel  may 
have  a  monthly  allowance  of  twenty  mina*. 
To  the  two  thoufand  foot  the  fame  fum, 
that  each  foldier  may  receive  ten  drachmas 
a  month  for  corn.  To  the  two  hundred 
horfe,  for  a  monthly  allowance  of  thirty 
drachma;  each,  twelve  talents.  And  let  it 
not  be  thought  a  fmall  convenience,  that 
the  foldiers  are  fupplied  with  grain  ':  for  I 
am  clearly  fatisficd,  that  if  fuch  a  provifion 
be  made,  the  war  irfelf  will  fuppl^-  them 
with  every  thing  elfe,  fo  as  to  com.plete 
their  appointment,  and  this  without  an  in- 
jury to  the  Greeks  or  allies:  and  I  myfelf 
am  ready  to  fail  with  them,  and  to  anfwer 
for  the  confequence  with  my  life,  fi:ouid  it 
prove  otherwile.  From  what  funds  the  fum 
which  I  propofe  may  be  fupplied,  fhall  now 
be  explained.  «****. 

[Here  the  fecretary  of  the  afTembly  reads 
a  fchtrae  for  raifing  the  f  ipplics,  and 
propofes  it  to  the  people  in  form,  in 
the  name  of  the  orator.] 

Thefe  are  the  fuppiies,  Athenians!  in 
our  power  to  raife.  And,  whi-n  you  come 
to  give  your  voices,  determine  upon  fome 
efl'c^itual  provifion,  that  you  may  oppofe 
Philip,  not  by  decrees  and  letters  only,  but 
by  adions,  '  And,  in  my  opinion,  your 
plan  of  operation,  and  every  thing  relating 
to  your  armament,  will  be  much  more  hap- 
pily adjufted,  if  the  fituation  of  the  country, 
which  is  to  be  the  fcene  of  adion,  be 
taken  into  the  account ;  and  if  you  reried:, 
that  the  winds  and  feafons  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  rapidity  of  Philip's  con- 
quefts ;  that  he  watches  the  blowing  cf  the 
Etefiaas,  and  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  and 
forms  his  fieges  when  it  is  impoffibic  tor  us 
to  bring  up  our  forces.  It  is  your  part 
then  to  confider  this,  and  not  to  carry  on 
the  war  by  occafional  detaclnnents,  (they 
will  ever  arrive  too  late)  but  by  a  regular 
army  conftantly  kept  up.  And  for  v/inter- 
quarters  you  may  command  Lemnos,  and 
Thaffas,  and  Sciathus,  and  the  adjacent  iC- 
lands;  in  which  there  art.  pv.rts  and  provi- 
fions,  and  all  things  necelfary  for  the  fol- 
diery  in  abundance.  As  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  in  which  we  may  land  our  forces 
with  tiie  greateil  eafe,  and  be  in  no  danger 
K  ,    '  irom 
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from  the  winds,  either  upon  the  coaft  to  us,  firft,  we  appoint  our  trierarchs ;  then 
which  we  are  bound,  or  at  the  entrance  of  we  allow  them  the  exchange  ;  then  the  fup- 
thofe  harbours  where  we  may  put  in  for  pro-  plies  are  confidered.  Thefe  points  once 
vifions — this  will  be  eafily  difcovered.  In  fettled,  we  refolvc  to  man  our  fleet  with 
what  manner,  and  at  what  time  our  forces  ftrangers  and  foreigners  ;  then  find  it  necef- 
are  to  aft,  their  general  will  determine,  ac-  fary  to  fupply  their  place  ourfelves.  In  the 
cording  to  the  jundlure  of  affairs.  What  midft  of  thefe  delays,  what  we  are  failing  to 
you  are  to  perform,  on  your  part,  is  con-  defend,  the  enemy  is  already  mailer  of:  for 
tained  in  the  decree  I  have  now  propofed.  the  time  of  aftion  we  fpend  in  preparing  : 
And  if  you  will  be  perfuaded,  Athenians,  and  the  junftures  of  affairs  will  not  wait 
firft,  to  raife  thefe  fupplics  which  1  have  re-  our  flov/  and  irrefolute  meafures.  Thefe 
commended,  then,  to  proceed  to  your  other  forces  too,  which  we  think  may  be  depended 
preparations,  your  infantry,  navy,  and  ca-    on,  until  the  new  levies  are  raifed,  when  put 


valr}^ ;  and  laftly  to  confine  your  forces,  by 
a  law,  to  that  fervice  which  is  appointed^  to 
them;  referring  the  care  and  diftrlbiition 
of  their  money  to  yourfelves,  and  ftrittly 
examining  into  the  condud  of  the  general ; 
then,  your  time  will  be  no  longer  wall:ed  in 
continual  debates  upon  the  fame  fubjed, 
and  fcarcely  to  any  purpofe;  then,  you  will 
deprive  him  of  the  molt  confiderable  of  his 


to  the  proof  plainly  difcover  their  infuffi- 
cieticy.  By  thefe  means  hath  he  arrived 
to  fuch  a  pitch  of  infolence,  as  to  fend  a 
letter  to  the  Euboeans,  conceived  in  fuch 
terms  as  thefe  : 

*   "■  *  The  Letter  is  read. 

What  hath  now  been  read,  is  for  the  moll 


revenues.  For  his  arms  are  now  fupported,  part  true,  Athenians  !  too  true !  but  perhaps 
by  feizing  and  making  prizes  of  thofe  who  not  very  agreeable  in  the  recital.  But  if, 
pafs  the  feas. — But  is  this  all? — No. — You  by  fupprefling  things  ungrateful  to  the  car, 
ftiall  alfo  be  fecure  from  his  attempts :  not  the  things  themfelves  could  be  prevented, 
as  when  fome  time  fmce  he  fell  on  Lemnos  then  the  fole  concern  of  a  public  fpeaker 
and  Im.brus,  and  carried  away  your  citizens  fhould  be  to  pleafe.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
in  chains  :  not  as  when  he  furprized  thefe  unfeafonably  pleafiqg  fpeeches  be  really 
your  veffels  at  Geraftus,  and  fpoiled  them  injurious,  it  is  Ihameful,  Athenians,  to  de- 
of  an  unfpeakable  quantity  of  riches  ;  ceive  yourfelves,  and,  by  deferring  the  con- 
not  as  when  lately  he  made  a  defcent  on  fideration  of  every  thing  difagreeable,  never 
the  coaft  of  Maradion,  and  carried  off  our  once  to  move  until  it  be  too  late ;  and  not 
facred  galley  :  while  you  could  neither  op-  to  apprehend  that  they  who  conduft  a  war 
pofe  thefe  infults,  nor  detach  your  forces  at  with  prudence,  are  not  to  follow,  but  to  di- 
fuch  junftures  as  were  thought  convenient.  reft  events:  to  direft  them  with  the  fame 
And  now,  Athenians!  what  is  the  reafon  abfolute  authority,  with  which  a  general 
(chink  ye)    that  the  public  feftivals  in  ho-  leads  on  his  forces:  that  the  courfe  of  af- 


nour  of  Minerva  and  of  Bacchus  are  al- 
ways celebrated  at  the  appointed  time,  whe- 
ther the  direction  of  them  falls  to  the  lot 
of  men  of  eminence,  or  of  perfons  lefs  dif- 
tinguifhed;  {feftivals  which  coft  more  trea- 
fure  than  is  ufually  expended  upon  a  whole 
navy ;  and  more  numbers  and  greater  pre- 
parations, than  any  one  perhaps  ever  coft) 
while  your  expeditions  have  been  all  too 
late,  as  that  to  Methone,  that  to  Pegafce, 
that  to  Potidaea.  The  reafon  is  this  :  every 
thing  relating  to  tlie  former  is  afcertained 
by  law  ;  and  every  one  of  you  knows  long 
before,  who  is  to  conduft  the  feveral  en- 
tertainments in  each  tribe ;  what  he  is  to 
receive,  when,  and  from  whom,  and  what 
to  perform.  Not  one  of  thefe  things  is  left 
uncertain,  not  one  undetermined.  But  in 
affairs  of  war,  and  warlike  preparations, 
there  is  no  order,  no  certainty,  no  regula- 
tion.   So  that,  when  any  accident  alarms 


fairs  may  be  determined  by  them,  and  not 
determine  their  meafures.  But  you,  Athe- 
nians, although  pofleffed  of  the  greateft 
power  of  all  kinds,  fliips,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  treafure ;  yet,  to  this  day,  have  never  em- 
ployed any  of  them  feafonably,  but  are  ever 
laft  in  the  field.  Juft  as  barbarian;  engage 
at  boxing,  fo  you  make  war  with  Jr'hilip : 
for,  when  one  of  thefe  receives  a  blow,  that 
blow  engages  him  :  if  ftruck  in  another 
part,  to  that  part  his  hands  are  fliifted  :  but 
to  ward  off  the  blow,  or  to  watch  his  an- 

tagonift for  this,  he  hath  neither  Ikill 

nor  fpirit.  Even  fo,  if  you  hear  that  Philip 
is  in  the  Cherfonefus,  you  refolve  to  fend 
forces  thither  ;  if  in  Thermopylse,  thither  ; 
if  in  any  other  place,  you  hurry  np  and 
down,  you  follow  his  ftandard.  But  no 
ufeful  fcheme  for  carrying  on  the  war,  no 
wife  pro  vifions  are  ever  thought  of,  until 
you  hear  of  fome  enterprife  in  execution, 

ox 
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or  already  crowned  with  fuccefs.  This 
might  have  formerly  been  pardonable,  but 
now  is  the  very  critical  moment,  when  it 
;  can  by  no  means  be  admitted. 

It  feems  to  me,  Athenians,  that  feme  di- 
vinity, who,  from  a  regard  to  Athens,  looks 
down  upon  our  conduft  with  indignation, 
hath  infpired  Philip  with  this  reftlefs  ambi- 
tion. For  weie  he  to  fit  down  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  his  conquefts  and  acquifitions, 
without  proceeding  to  any  new  attempts, 
there  are  men  among  you,  who,  I  tliink, 
would  be  unmoved  at  thofe  tranfaftions, 
which  have  branded  our  ftate  with  the 
odious  marks  of  infamy,  cowardice,  and  all 
that  is  bafe.  But  as  he  ftill  purfues  his  con- 
quefts, as  he  is  ftill  extending  his  ambitious 
I  viev.'s,  poffibly  he  may  at  laft  call  you  forth, 
unlefs  you  have  renounced  the  name  of  Athe- 
1  nians.  To  me  it  is  aftonifhing,  that  none 
I  of  you  looks  back  to  the  beginning  of  tliis 
war,  and  confiders  that  we  engaged  in  it  to 
chaftife  the  infolence  of  Philip;  but  thftt 
now  it  is  become  a  defenftve  war,  to  fecure 
us  from  his  attempts.  And  that  he  will  ever 
be  repeating  thefe  attempts  is  manifeft,  un- 
lefs fome  power  rifes  to  oppofe  him.  But, 
if  we  wait  in  expeftation  of  this,  if  we  fend 
out  armaments  compofed  of  empty  gallies, 
and  thofe  hopes  with  which  fome  fpeaker 
may  have  flattered  you  ;  can  you  then  think 
your  interefts  well  fecured  ?  fhall  we  not 
embark  ?  fhall  we  not  fail,  with  at  leaft  a 
part  of  our  domeftic  force,  now,  fmce  we 
have  not  hitherto? — But  where  fhall  we 
mak€  our  defcent  ? — Let  us  but  engage  in 
the  enterprife,  and  the  war  itfelf,  Athe- 
nians, will  fhew  us  where  he  is  weakeft. 
But  if  we  fit  at  home,  liftening  to  the  mu- 
tual invedfives  and  accufations  of  our  ora- 
tors; we  cannot  expeft,  no,  not  the  leaft 
fuccefs,  in  any  one  particular.  Wherever  a 
part  of  our  city  is  detached,  although  the 
whole  be  not  prefent,  the  favour  of  the 
gods  and  the  kindnefs  of  fortune  attend  to 
iight  upon  our  fide  ;  but  when  we  fend  out 
a  general,  and  an  infignificant  decree,  and 
the  hopes  of  our  fpeakers,  misfortune  and 
difappointment  rauft  enfue.  Such  expedi- 
tions are  to  our  enemies  a  fport,  but  ftrike 
our  allies  with  deadly  apprehenfions,  For 
it  is  not,  it  is  not  poffible  for  any  one  man 
to  perform  every  thing  you  defire.  He  may 
promife,  and  harangue,  and  accufe  this  or 
that  perfon :  but  to  fuch  proceedings  we 
owe  the  ruin  of  our  affairs.  For,  when  a 
general  who  commanded  a  wretched  col- 
kdtion  of  unpaid  foreigners,  hath  been  de- 
feated ;  when  there  are  perfons  here,  who. 


in  arraigning  his  conduft,  dare  to  advance 
falfehoods,  and  when  you  lightly  engage  in 
any  determination,  juft  from  their  fuggef- 
tions ;  what  muft  be  the  confequence  ?  Hovr 
then  fhall  thefe  abufes  be  removed  ? — By 
offering  yourfelves,  Athenians,  to  execute 
the  commands  of  your  general,  to  be  wit- 
neffes  of  his  conduft  in  the  field,  and  his 
judges  at  your  return  :  fo  as  not  only  to 
hear  how  your  affairs  are  tranfaded,  but  to 
infpeft  them.  But  now,  fo  fhamefully  are 
we  degenerated,  that  each  of  our  com- 
manders is  twice  or  thrice  called  before  you 
to  anfwer  for  his  life,  though  not  one  of 
them  dared  to  hazard  that  life,  by  once  en- 
gaging his  enemy.  No;  they  chufe  the 
death  of  robbers  and  pilferers,  rather  than 
to  fall  as  becomes  them.  Such  malefadors 
fhould  die  by  the  fentence  of  the  law.  Ge- 
nerals fhould  meet  their  fate  bravely  in  the 
field. 

Then,    as  to  your  oiun  conduEl fome 

wander  about,  crying,  Philip  hath  joined 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  they  are  con- 
certing the  deftrudion  of  Thebes,  and  the 
dilTolution  of  fome  free  ftates.  Others  affure 
us  he  hath  fent  an  embafl'y  to  the  king; 
others,  that  he  is  fortifying  places  in  Illyna. 
Thus  we  all  go  about  framing  our  feverat 
tales,  I  do  believe  indeed,  Athenians  !  he 
is  intoxicated  with  his  greatnefs,  and  does 
entertain  his  imagination  with  many  fuch 
vifionary  profpedts,  as  he  fees  no  power 
rifing  to  oppofe  him,  and  is  elated  with  his 
fuccefs.  But  I  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  he 
hath  fo  taken  his  meafures,  that  the  weakeft 
among  us  know  what  he  is  next  to  do  :  (for 
it  is  the  weakeft  among  us  who  fpread  thefe 
rumours) — Let  us  difregard  them  :  let  us  be 
perfuaded  of  this,  that  he  is  our  enemy, 
that  he  hath  fpoiled  us  of  our  dominions, 
that  we  have  long  been  fubjeft  to  his  info- 
lence, that  whatever  we  expcdfed  to  be  done 
for  us  by  others,  hath  proved  againft  U9, 
that  all  the  refource  left  is  in  ourfelves, 
that,  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry  our 
arms  abroad,  we  may  be  forced  to  engage 
here — let  us  be  perfuaded  of  this,  and  then 
we  fhall  come  to  a  proper  determination, 
then  fhall  we  be  freed  from  thofe  idle  tales. 
For  we  are  not  to  be  folicitous  to  know 
what  particular  events  will  happen ;  we  need 
but  be  convinced  nothing  good  can  happen, 
unlefs  you  grant  the  due  attention  to  af- 
fairs, and  be  ready  to  adl  as  becomes 
Athenians, 

I,  on  my  part,  have  never  tipon  any  oc- 

cafion    chofen    to    court   your    favour,    by 

fueaking  any  thing  but  what  I  was  con- 

b  jL  vinced 
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vinced  would  ferve  you.  And,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  I  have  freely  declared  my  fcnti- 
ments,  without  art,  and  without  referve. 
It  would  have  pleaied  me  indeed,  that,  as 
it  is  for  your  advantage  to  have  your  true 
intertfl  laid  before  you,  fo  I  might  be  af- 
fured  that  he  who  layeth  it  before  you,  would 
Ihare  the  advantage  :  for  then  I  had  fpoken 
with  greater  alacriiy.  However,  uncertain 
as  is  the  copfequence  with  refped  to  me,  I 
yet  determined  to  fpeak,  becaufe  I  was  con- 
vincea  that  thefe  meafures,  if  purfued,  muft 
have  their  ufe.  And,  of  all  thofe  opinions 
which  are  offered  to  your  acceptance,  may 
that  be  chofen,  wliich  will  bell  advance  the 
general  weal !  Leland. 

§  2.  The  firjl  Olyvthiac  Qratmi;  pronounced 
Jour  T-ars  after  the  jirfi  Philippic,  in  the 
Archor/hip  of  Callimachus,  the  fourth  Year 
of  the  Hundred  and<^e'venth  Oljjnpiady  and 
the  iiuelfth  of  Philip's  Reign. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  former  Oration  doth  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  confiderable  effect.     Phi- 
lip had  his  creatures  in  the  Athenian 
affemxbly,  who  probably  recommended 
lefs  vigorous  meafures,  and  were  but 
too  favourably  heard.     In   the  mean 
time,  this  prince  purfued  his  ambitious 
defigns.     When  he  found  himfelf  Ihut 
out  of  Greece,  he  turned  his  arms  to 
fuch  remote  parts,  as  he  might  reduce 
without  alarming  the  llates  of  Greece. 
And,  at  the  fame  time,  he  revenged 
himfelf  upon  the  Athenians,  by  making 
himfelf  mailer  of  feme  places  which 
they  laid  claim  to.     At  length  his  fuc- 
cefs  emboldened  him  to  declare  thofe 
intentions  which  he  had  long  entertained 
fecretly  againft  theOlynihians. 
Olynthus  (a  city  of  Thrace  pofleiTed  by 
Greeks    originally   from    Chalcis, — a 
town  of  Eubcea  and  colony  of  Athens) 
commanded   a   large   traft  called  the 
Chalcidian  region,  in  which  there  were 
thirty-two  cities.     It  had  arifen  by  de- 
grees to  fuch  a  pitch  of  grandeur,  as 
to  have  frequent  and  remarkable  con- 
tefts  both  with  Athens  and  Lacedemon. 
Nor  did  the  Olynthians  (hew  great  re- 
gard to  the  frlendfnip  of  Philip  when 
he  firft  came  to  the  throne,  and  was 
taking  all   meafures  to  fecure  the  pof- 
feffion  of  it.     For  they  did  not  fcruple 
To  receive  two  of  his  brothers  bv  ano- 
ther marriage,  v/ho  had  Red  to' avoid 
^  the  eifedis  of  his  jealouf)- ;  and  endea- 
"'voured  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 


Athens,  againft  him,  which  he,  by  fe- 
cret  praftices,  found  means  to  defeat. 
But  as  he  was  yet  fcarcely  fecure  upon 
his  throne,  inftead  of  expreffing  his  re- 
fcntment,  he  courted,  or  rather  pur- 
chafed,  the  alliance  of  the  Olynthians, 
by  the   ceffion  of  Anthemus,   a  city 
which  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  long 
difputed  with   them,   and  afterwards, 
by  that  of  Pydna  and  Potldaea  ;  which 
their  joint  forces  had  befieged  and  taken 
from  the  Athenians.     But  the  Olyn- 
thians could  not  be  influenced  by  gra- 
titude towards  fuch  a  benefador.    The 
rapid  progrefs  of  his  arms,    and  his 
glaring  a<fts  of  perfidy,  alarmed  them 
exceedingly.     He  had    already    made 
fome  inroads  on  their  territories,  and 
now  began  to  ad  againft  them  with  lefs 
referve.      They   therefore    difpatched 
ambafladors  to  Athens  to  propofe  ad 
alliance,  and  requeft  affiftance  againft  a 
power  which  they  were  equally  con-- 
cerned  to  oppofe. 
Philip  afteded  the  higheft  refentment  at 
this  ftep ;   alledged   their  mutual  en- 
gagements to  adhere  to  .each*  other  In 
war  and  peace ;  inveighed  againft  their 
harbouring    his    brothers,    whom    be 
called   the   confpirators ;    and,    under 
pretence  of  puniflilng  their  Infradlons, 
purfued  his  hoftilities  with  double  vi- 
gour, made  himfelf  mafter  of  fome  of 
their  cities,  and  threatened  the  capital 
with  a  fiege. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Olynthians  prefted 
the  Athenians  for  immediate  fuccours. 
Their  ambaiiadors  opened  their  com- 
mifilon  in  an  affcmbly  of  the  people, 
who  had  the  right  either  to  agree  to, 
or  to  rejed  their  demand.     As  the  im- 
portance of  the  occafion  increafed  the 
number  of  fpeakers,  the  elder  orators 
had   debated  the  affair  before  Demof- 
thenes  arofe.     In  the  following  oration 
tlierefore  he  fpeaks  as  to  a  people  al- 
ready Informed,  urges  the  neceffity  of 
joining  with  the  Olynthians,  and  con- 
firms his  opinion  by  powerful    argu- 
ments ;  lays  open  the  defigns  and  prac- 
tices of  Philip,  and  labours  to  remove 
their    dreadful    apprehenfions    of   his 
povvcr.     He   concludes    with    recom- 
mending to  them  to  reform  abufes,  to 
reftore  ancient  difcipline,  and  to  put 
an  ejid  to  all  domeftic  diflenfions. 

IN  many  inftances    (Athenians!)    have 

the  gods,  in  my  opinion,  manifeftly  declared 

their  favour  to  this  ftate :  nor  is  it  leaft  ob- 

fervablc 
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fervable  in  this  prefent  junfture.  For  that 
an  enemy  ftiould  arife  againit  Philip,  on  the 
very  confines  of  his  kingdom,  ofnoincon- 
liderablc  power,  and,  what  is  of  moft  im- 
portance, fo  determined  upon  the  war,  that 
they  confider  any  accommodation  with  him, 
firft,  as  infidious,  next,  as  the  downfal  of 
their  country :  this  feems  no  lefs  than  the 
gracious  interpofition  of  Heaven  itfelf.  It 
muft,  therefore,  be  our  care  (Athenians!) 
that  we  ourfelves  may  not  fruftrate  this 
goodnefs.  For  it  mull  refleft  difgrace,  n^y, 
the  foiileft  infamy  upon  us,  if  we  appear  to 
have  thrown  away  not  thofe  ftates  and  ter- 
ritories only  which  we  once  commanded, 
but  thofe  alliances  and  favourable  incidents, 
which  fortune  hath  provided  for  us. 

To  begin  on  this  occafion  with  a  difplay 
of  Philip's  power,  or  to  prefs  you  to  exert 
your  vigour,  by  motives  drawn  from  hence, 
is,  in'  my  opinion,  quite  improper.  And 
why  ?  Becaufe  whatever  may  be  offered 
upcn  fuch  a  fubjeft,  fets  him  in  an  ho- 
nourable view,  but  feems  to  me,  as  a  re- 
proach to  our  conduft.  For  the  higher  his 
exploits  have  arifen  above  his  former  efti- 
mation,  the  more  muft  the  world  admire 
him :  while  your  difgrace  hath  been  the 
greater,  the  more  your  conduft  hath  proved 
unworthy  of  your  ftate.  Thefe  things 
therefore  I  (hall  pafs  over.  He  indeed,  who 
examines  "jullly,  muft  find  the  fource  of  all 
his  greatnefs  here,  not  in  himfelf.  But  the 
fervices  he  hath  here  received,  from  thofe 
whofe  public  adminiftration  hath  been  de- 
voted to  his  interert ;  thofe  fervices  which 
you  muft  punifh,  I  do  not  think  it  feafon- 
able  to  difplay.  There  are  other  points  of 
more  moment  for  you  all  to  hear ;  and 
which  muft  excite  the  greateft  abhorrence  of 
him,  in  every  reafonable  mind. — Thefe  I 
fhall  lay  before  you. 

And  now,  ihould  I  call  him  perjured  and 
perfidious,  and  not  point  out  the  inttances 
of  this  his  guilt,  it  might  be  deemed  the 
mere  virulence  of  malice,  and  with  iuftice. 
Nor  will  it  engage  too  much  of  your  atten- 
tion to  hear  him  fully  and  clearly  convicted, 
from  a  full  and  clear  detail  of  all  his  aftions. 
And  this  I  think  ufeful  upon  two  accounts  : 
firft,  that  he  may  appear,  as  he  really  is, 
treacherous  and  falfe  ;  and  then,  that  they 
who  are  ftruck  with  terror,  as  if  Philip  was 
ibmething  more  than  human,  may  fee  that 
he  hath  exhaufted  all  thofe  artifices  to  which 
he  owes  his  prefent  elevation ;  and  that  his 
affairs  are  now  ready  to  decline.  For  I 
myfclf  (Athenians!)  fhould  think  Philip 
.  jreally  to  be  dreaded  and  admired,  if  I  faw 


him  raifed  by  honourable  means.  But  I 
find,  upon  reflexion,  that  at  the  time  when 
certain  perfons  drove  out  the  Olynthians 
from  this  affembly,  when  defirous  of  con- 
ferring with  you,  he  began  with  abufing 
our  fimplicity  by  his  promife  of  furrender- 
ing  Amphipolis,  and  executing  the  fecret 
article  of  his  treaty,  then  fo'much  fpoken 
of:  that,  after  this,  he  courted  the  friend- 
fliip  of  the  Olynthians  by  feizing  Potidjea, 
v/here  we  were  rightful  fovereigns,  defpoil- 
ing  us  his  former  allies,  and  giving  them 
poiTeffion :  that,  but  juft  now,  he  gained 
the  ThefTalians,  by  promifing  to  give  up 
Magnefia;  and,  for  their  eafe,  to  take  the 
whole  conduft  of  the  Phocian  war  upon 
himfelf.  In  a  word,  there  are  no  people 
who  ever  made  the  leaft  ufe  of  him,  but' 
have  fufFered  by  his  fubtlety :  his  prefent 
greatnefs  being  wholly  owing  to  his  de- 
ceiving thofe  who  vv'ere  unacquainted  with 
him,  and  making  them  the  inftruments  of 
his  fuccefs.  As  thefe  ftates  therefore  raifed 
him,  while  each  imagined  he  was  pro- 
moting fome  intereft  of  theirs ;  thefe  ftate| 
muft  alfo  reduce  him  to  his  former  mean- 
nefs,  as  it  now  appears  that  his  own  private 
intereft  was  the  end  of  all  his  aftions. 

Thus  then,  Athenians!  is  Philip  circum- 
ftanced.  If  not,  let  the  man  ftand  forth, 
who  can  prove  to  me,  I  fhould  have  faid  to 
this  affembly,  that  I  have  afterted  thefe 
things  falfely ;  or  that  they  whom  he  hath 
deceived  in  former  inftances,  will  confide 
in  him  for  the  future  ;  or  that  the  ThefTa- 
lians, who  have  been  fo  bafely,  fo  unde- 
fervedly  enflaved,  would  not  gladly  em- 
brace their  freedom. — If  there  be  any  one 
among  you,  who  acknowledges  all  this, 
yet  thinks  that  Philip  will  fupport  his  power, 
as  he  hath  fecured  places  of  ftrength,  con- 
venient ports,  and  other  like  advantages ;  he 
is  deceived.  For  when  forces  join  in  har- 
mony and  affection,  and  one  common  in- 
tereft unites  the  confederating  powers,  then 
they  fhare  the  toils  with  alacrity,  they  en- 
dure the  diftrefles,  they  perfevere.  But 
v/hen  extravagant  ambition,  and  lawlefs 
power  (as  in  his  cafe)  have  aggrandifed  a 
fingle  perfon ;  the  firft  pretence,  the  flighteft 
accident,  overthrows  him,  and  all  his  great- 
nefs is  dafhed  at  once  to  the  ground.  For 
it  is  not,  no,  Athenians !  it  is  not  pofTible 
to  found  a  lafting  power  upon  injuftice,  per- 
jury, and  treachery.  Thefe  may  perhaps 
fucceed  for  once ;  and  borrow  for  a  while, 
from  hope,  a  gay  and  flourifhing  appear- 
ance. But  time  betrays  their  weaknefs ; 
and  they  fall  int-o  ruin  of  themfdves.     For, 
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as  in  ftruftures  of  every  kind,  the  lower 
parts  ftiould  have  the  greateft  firinnefs,  fo 
the  grounds  and  principles  of  aftions  ftiould 
be  juft  and  true.  But  thefe  advantages  are 
not  found  in  the  adions  of  Philip. 

I  fay  then,  that  you  fhould  difpatch  fuc- 
cours  to  the  Olynthians :  (and  the  more 
honourably  and  expeditioully  this  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  done,  the  more  agreeably  to  my 
fentiments)  and  fend  an  embaffy  to  the 
Theflalians,  to  inform  fome,  and  to  enliven 
that  fpirit  already  raifed  in  others :  (for  it 
hath  aftually  been  refolved  to  demand  the 
teftitution  of  Pegafae,  and  to  affert  their 
claim  to  Magnefia. )  And  let  it  be  your 
care,  Athenians,  that  our  ambaiTadors  may 
not. depend  only  upon  words,  but  give 
them  fome  aftion  to  difplay,  b}'-  taking  the 
field  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  ftate,  and 
engaging  in  the  war  with  vigour.  For 
words,  if  not  accompanied  by  aftions,  muft 
ever  appear  vain  and  contemptible  ;  and  par- 
ticularly when  they  come  from  us,  whofe 
prompt  abilities,  and  well-known  eminence 
in  fpeaking,  make  us  to  be  always  heard 
with  the  greater  fufpicion. 

Would  you  indeed  regain  attention  and 
confidence,  your  meafures  muft  be  greatly 
changed,  your  conduft  totally  reformed, 
your  fortunes,  your  perfons,  muft  appear  de- 
voted to  the  common  caufe ;  your  utmoft 
efforts  muft  be  exerted.  If  you  will  acl 
thus,  as  your  honour  and  your  intereft  re- 
quire ;  then,  Athenians,  you  will  not  only 
difcover  the  weaknefs  and  infmcerity  of  the 
confederates  of  Philip,  but  the  ruinous  con- 
dition of  his  own  kingdom  will  alfo  be  laid 
open.  The  power  and  fovereignty  of  Ma- 
cedon  may  have  fome  weight  indeed,  when 
joined  with  others.  Thus,  when  you 
marched  againft  the  Olynthians  under  the 
condudt  of  Tiraotheus,  it  proved  an  ufeful 
ally;  when  united  with  the  Olynthians 
againft  Potidsa,  it  added  fomething  to  their 
force  ;  juft  now,  when  the  Theflalians  were 
in  the  midft  of  diforder,  fedition,  and  con- 
fufion,  it  aided  them  againft  the  family  of 
their  tyrants :  (and  in  every  cafe,  any,  even 
a  fmall  acceflion  of  ftrength,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, of  confiderable  effed.)  But  of  itfelf, 
tmfupported,  it  is  infirm,  it  is  totally  dif- 
tempered  :  for  by  all  thofe  glaring  exploits, 
which  have  given  him  this  apparent  great- 
nefs,  his  wars,  his  expeditions,  he  hath  ren- 
dered it  yet  weaker  than  it  was  naturally. 
For  you  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  incli- 
nations of  his  fubjefts  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  Philip.  He  thirfts  for  glory  :  this  is  his 
objeCl,    this  he  .eagerly  purfues,   through 


toils  and  dangers  of  every  kind ;  defp 
fafety  and  life,  when  compared  with  the 
honour  of  atchieving  fuch  aftions  as  no 
other  prince  of  Macedon  could  ever  boaft 
of.  But  his  fubjefts  have  no  part  in  this 
ambition.  Harraffed  by  thofe  various  ex- 
curfions  he  is  ever  making,  they  groan 
under  perpetual  calamity;  torn  from  their 
bufinefs,  and  their  families,  and  without  op- 
portunity to  difpofe  of  that  pittance  which 
their  toils  have  earned  ;  as  all  commerce  is 
Ihut  out  from  the  coaft  of  Macedon  by  the  , 
war. 

Hence  one  may  perceive  how  his  fubjedls 
In  general  are  afFetted  to  Philip.  But  then  ' 
his  auxiliaries,  and  the  foldiers  of  his  pha-  ■ 
lanx,  have  the  charader  of  wonderful  forces, 
trained  compleatly  to  war.  And  yet  I  can 
affirm,  upon  the  credit  of  a  perfon  from  that 
country,  incapable  of  falfehood,  that  they 
have  no  fuch  fuperiority.  For,  as  he  af- 
fures  me,  if  any  man  of  experience  in  mili- 
tary affairs  fhould  be  found  among  them,  he 
difmiffes  all  fuch,  from  an  ambition  of 
having  every  great  adion  afcribed  wholly  to 
himfelf :  (for,  befides  his  other  pafTioiis,  the 
man  hath  this  ambition  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree.) And  if  any  perfon,  from  a  fenfe  of 
decency,  or  other  virtuous  principle,  be- 
trays a  diflike  of  his  daily  intemperance, 
and  riotings,  and  obfcenities,  he  lofes  all 
favour  and  regard  ;  fo  that  none  are  left 
about  him,  but  wretches,  who  fubfift  on  ra- 
pine and  flattery,  and  who,  when  heated 
with  wine,  do  not  fcruple  to  defcend  to 
fuch  inftances  of  revelry,  as  it  would  fhock 
you  to  repeat.  Nor  can  the  truth  of  this  be 
doubted :  for  they  whom  we  all  confpired 
to  drive  from  hence,  as  infamous  and  aban- 
doned, Calhas  the  public  fervant,  and  others 
of  the  fame  ftamp ;  buffoons,  compofers  of 
lewd  fongs,  in  v/hich  they  ridicule  their  > 
companions  :  thefe  are  the  perfons  whom  he 
entertains  and  careftTes.  And  thefe  things, 
Athenians,  trifling  as  they  may  appear  to 
fome,  are  to  men  of  juft  difcernment  great 
indications  of  the  weaknefs  both  of  his 
mind  and  fortune.  At  prefent,  his  fuc- 
ceffes  caft  a  fhade  over  them ;  for  profperity 
hath  great  power  to  veil  fuch  bafenefs  from 
obfervation.  But  let  his  arms  meet  with  the 
leaft  difgrace,  and  all  his  adions  will  be 
expofed.  This  is  a  truth,  of  which  he  him- 
felf, Athenians!  will,  in  my  opinion,  foon 
convince  you,  if  the  gods  favour  us,  and 
you  exert  your  vigour.  For  as  in  our  bo- 
dies, while  a  man  is  in  health,  he  feels  no 
effed  of  any  inivard  weaknefs ;  but,  wher^ 
difeafe  attacks  him,  every  thing  becomes 
fenfible, 
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fenlible,  in  the  veffels,  in  the  joints,  or  In 
Avhatever  other  part  his  frame  may  be  dif- 
iordered ;  fo  in  Itates  and  monarchies,  while 
Ithey  carry  on  a  war  abroad,  their  defeats 
jefcape  the  general  eye ;  but  when  once  it 
japproaches  their  own  territory,  then  they 
jare  all  deteded. 

I     If  there  be  any  one  among  you  who,  from 
{Philip's  good  fortune,    concludes    that  he 
}  muft  prove  a  formidable  enemy ;  fuch  rea- 
foning  is  not  unworthy  a  man  of  prudence. 
Fortune  hath  great  influence,  nay,  the  whole 
influence,  in  all  human  affairs :  but  then, 
were  I  to  chufe,  I  Ihould  prefer  the  for- 
tune of  Athens  (if  you  you rfelves  will  allert 
your  own   caufe,  with  the  lead  degree  of 
j  vigour)    to   this   man's   fortune.  •  For   we 
!  have  many  better  reafons  to  depend  upon 
j  the  favour  of  Heaven,  than  this  man.     But 
I  our  prefent  ilate  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  ftate 
j  of  total   inaftivity;  and   he  who  will  not 
i  exert  his  own  ftrength,  cannot  apply  for  aid, 
either  to  his  friends  or  to  the  gods.     It  is 
I  not  then  furprifing,  that  he  who  is  himfelf 
ever  amidft  the  dangers  and  labours  of  the 
held  ;  who  is  every-where ;  whom  no  op- 
portunity efcapes ;  to  whom   no   feafon  is 
unfavourable !  faould  be  fuperior  to  you, 
who  are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  de- 
lays, and  framing  decrees,   and  enquiring 
after  news.     I  am  not  furprifed  at  this,  for 
the  contrary  mull:  have  been  furprifing:  if 
^'e,  who  never  aft  in  any  fmgle  inftance,  as 
becomes  a  ftate  engaged   in   war,    fhould 
conquer  him,  who,  in  every  inftance,  ads 
with  an  indefatigable  vigilance.     This  in- 
deed furprifes  me ;  that  you,  who  fought 
the   caufe   of  Greece   againft  Lacedemon, 
and  generoufly  declined   all  the  many  fa- 
vourable opportunities  of  aggrandizing  your- 
felves ;    who,  to  fecure   their  property  to 
iJthers,   parted  with  your  own,    by  your 
contributions ;  and  bravely  expofed  your- 
felves  in  battle ;  fhould  now  decline  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  field,  and  delay  the  neceflary 
f applies,  when  called  to  the  defence  of  your 
own  rights  :  that  you,  in  whom  Greece  in 
genera],  and  each  particular  ftate,  hath  often 
tound   protcftion,    fhould    fit   down    quiet 
fpecHators  of  your  own  pri^-ate  wrongs.   This 
1  fay   furprifes  me :  and  one  thing  more ; 
that  not  a  man  among  you  can  refleft  how 
long  a  time  we  have  been  at  war  with  Philip, 
and  in  what  meafures,  this  time  hath  all 
been  wafted.     You  are  not  to  be  informed, 
that,    in  delaying,    in  hoping  that   others 
V'ould   aflert  our   caufe,  in  accufing  each 
other,  in  impeaching,  then  again  entertain- 
ing hopes,  in  futh  incafurei.  as  arc  now  pur- 


fued,  that  time  hath  been  intirely  wafted. 
And  are  you  fo  devoid  of  apprehenfion,  as 
to  imagine,  when  our  ftate  hath  been  re- 
duced from  greatnefs  to  wretchednefs,  that 
the  very  fame  condud  will  raife  us  from 
wretchednefs  to  greatnefs  ?  No  !  this  is  not 
reafonable,  it  is  not  natural ;  for  it  is  much 
eafier  to  defend,  than  to  acquire  dominions. 
But,  now,  the  war  hath  left  us  nothing  to 
defend :  we  muft  acquire.  And  to  this 
work  you  yourfelves  alone  are  equal. 

This,  then,  is  my  opinion.  You  fhould 
raife  fupplies ;  you  fhould  take  the  field  with 
alacrity.  Profecutions  Ihould  be  all  fuf- 
pended  until  you  have  recovered  your  af- 
fairs ;  let  each  man's  fentence  be  determined 
by  his  adions :  honour  thofe  who  have  de- 
ferved  aj^plaufe  ;  let  the  Iniquitous  meet 
their  punifhment :  let  there  be  no  pretences, 
no  deficiencies  on  your  part ;  for  you  can- 
not bring  the  adions  of  others  to  a  fevere 
fcrutiny,  unlefs  you  have  firft  been  careful 
of  your  own  duty.  What  indeed  can  be 
the  reafon,  think  ye,  that  every  man  whom 
ye  have  fent  out  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
hath  deferred  your  fervice,  and  fought  out 
fome  private  expedition?  (if  we  muft  fpeak 
ingenuoufly  of  thefe  our  generals  alfo,)  the 
reafon  is  this :  when  engaged  In  the  fervice 
of  the  ftate,  the  prize  for  which  they  fight 
is  yours.  Thus,  fliould  Amphipolis  be  now 
taken,  you  inftantly  pofTefs  yourfelves  of  it : 
the  commanders  have  all  the  danger,  the 
rewards  they  do  not  fhare.  But,  in  their 
prlv^tte  enterprifes,  the  dangers  are  lefs;  the 
acquifitions  are  all  fhared  by  the  generals 
and  foldiers ;  as  were  Lampfacus,  Sigaeum, 
and  thofe  veflfels  which  they  plundered. 
Thus  are  they  all  determined  by  their  pri- 
vate intereft.  And,  when  you  turn  your 
eyes  to  the  wretched  ftate  of  your  affairs, 
you  bring  your  generals  to  a  trial;  you 
grant  them  leave  to  fpeak;  you  hear  the 
necefTitles  they  plead;  and  then  acquit 
them.  Nothing  then  remains  for  us,  but 
to  be  diftraded  with  endlefs  contefts  and 
dlvifions :  (fome  urging  thefe,  fome  thofe 
meafures)  and  to  feel  the  public  calamity. 
For  In  former  times,  Athenians,  you  di- 
vided into  clalfes,  to  raife  fupplies.  Now 
the  bufinefs  of  thefe  claffes  is  to  govern; 
each  hath  an  orator  at  its  head,  and  a  ge- 
neral, who  is  his  creature;  the  three 
HUNDRED  are  aftlftants  to  thefe,  and  the 
reft  of  you  divide,  fome  to  this,  fome  to 
that  party.  You  muft  redifv  thefe  dif- 
orders :  )'ou  m.uft  appear  yourfel-'es :  you 
muft  leave  the  power  of  fpeaking,  of  ad- 
vifing,  and  of  ading,  open  to  every  citizen. 
z  But 
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But  if  you  fufier  fome  perfons  to  iflue  out 
their  mandates,  as  with  a  royal  authority  ; 
if  one  kt  of  men  be  forced  to  fit  out  fhips, 
to  raife  fupplies,  to  take  up  arms ;  while 
others  are  only  to  make  decrees  againfl 
them,  without  any  charge,  any  employment 
befides  ;  it  is  not'poffible  that  any  thing  can 
be  eftefted  feafonably  and  fuccefsfully  :  for 
the  injured  party  ever  will  delert  you  ;  and 
then  your  fole  refource  will  be  to  make 
them  feel  your  refentment  inftead  of  your 
fenemies. 

To  fum  up  all,  my  fentiments  are  thefe: 
That  every  man  Ihould  contribute  in  pro- 
portion to  his  fortune  ;  that  all  ihould  take 
the  field  in  their  turns,  until  all  have  fervcd; 
that  whoever  appears  in  this  place,  fhould 
be  allowed  to  fpeak ;  and  that,  when  you 
give  your  voices,  your  true  intereft  only 
ihould  determine  you,  not  the  authority  of 
this  or  the  other  fpeaker.  Purfue  this 
courfe,  and  then  your  applaufe  will  not  be 
lavifhed  on  fome  orator,  the  moment  he 
concludes;  you  yourfelves  will  fhare  it 
hereafter,  when  you  find  how  greatly  you 
have  advanced  the  interefts  of  your  ftate. 
Leland, 

C  3,     The  feconi   Olynthiae  Oration :   Jiro- 
nounced  in  the  fame  Year, 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  remove  the  imprefiion  made  on  the 
minds  of  flie  Athenians  by  the  pre- 
ceding oration,  Demades  and  other 
popular  leaders  in  the  interefts  of  Philip 
rofe  up,  and  oppofed  the  propofitions 
of  DemoHhenes,  with  all  their  elo- 
quence. Their  oppofition,  however, 
proved  inefFedual :  for  the  affembly 
decreed,  that  relief  fhould  be  fent  to 
tlie  Olynthians  :  and  thirty  gallies  and 
two  thoufand  forces  were  accordingly 
difpatched,  under  the  command  of 
Chares.  But  thefe  fucccurs,  confifting 
intirely  of  mercenaries,  and  commanded 
by  a  general  of  no  great  reputation, 
could  not  be  of  confiderable  ftrvice  : 
and  were  befides  fufpefted,  and  fcarcely 
lef^  dreaded  by  the  Olynthians  than 
the  Macedonians  themfclves.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  progrefs  of  Philip's 
arms  could  meet  with  little  interrup- 
tion. He  reduced  feveral  places  in 
the  region  of  Chalcis,  raziCvl  the  for- 
trefs  of  Zeira,  and,  having  twice  de- 
feated the  Olynthians  in  the  field,  at 
laft  Ihut  them  up  in  their  city.  In 
this  emcr^cT.cy,  d;c}'  again  applied  to 
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the  Athenians,  and  prefled  for  frelh  ' 
and  effeftual  fuccours.  In  the  follow-  1 
ing  oration,  Demofthenes  endeavours  \ 
to  fupport  this  petition  ;  and  to  prove, 
that  both  the  honour  and  the  intereft  of 
the  Athenians  demanded  their  imme- 
diate compliance.  As  the  expence  of 
the  armament  was  the  great  point  of 
difiiculty,  he  recommends  the  abroga- 
tion of  fuch  laws,  as  prevented  the 
proper  fettlement  of  the  funds  neceffary 
for  carrying  on  a  war  of  fuch  impor- 
tance. The  nature  of  thefe  laws  wiU  i 
come  immediately  to  be  explained. 
It  appears,  from  the  beginning  of  this  1 
oration,  that  other  fpeakers  had  arifen 
before  Demofthenes,  and  inveighed 
loudly  againft  Philip.  Full  of  the  na- 
tional prejudices,  or  difpofed  to  flatter 
the  Athenians  in  their  notions  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  ftate, 
they  breathed  nothing  but  indignation 
againft  the  enemy,  and  poffibly,  with 
fome  contempt  of  his  prefent  enter- 
prifes,  propofed  to  the  Athenians  to 
correal  his  arrogance,  by  an  invafion 
of  his  own  kingdom.  Demofthenes, 
on  the  contrary,  infifts  on  the  neceflity 
of  felf-defence  ;  endeavours  to  roufe 
his  hearers  from  their  fecurity,  by  the 
terror  of  impending  danger  ;  and  aiFeds 
to  confider  the  defence  of  Olynthus,  as 
the  laft  and  only  means  of  preferving 
the  very  being  of  Athens. 

I  AM  by  no  means  affeded  in  the  fame 
manner,  Athenians!  when  I  review  the 
ftate  of  our  affairs,  and  when  I  attend  to 
thofe  fpeakers,  who  have  now  declared  their 
fentiments.  They  infift,  that  we  fliould 
punifti  Philip:  but  our  affairs,  fituated  as 
they  now  appear,  warn  us  to  guard  againft:  -, 
the  dangers  with  which  we  ourfclves  arc 
threatened.  Thus  far  therefore  I  muft  differ 
from  thefe  fpeakers,  that  I  apprehend  they 
have  not  pro|X)fed  the  proper  objeft  of  your 
attention.  There  was  a  time  indeed,  I 
know  it  well,  .when  the  ftate  could  have  pof- 
feifed  her  own  dominions  in  fecurity,  and 
fent  out  her  armies  to  inflift  chaftifement  on 
Philip.  I  mj'felf  have  feen  that  time  when 
we  enjoyed  fuch  power.  But,  now,  i  am 
perfuaded  we  ftiould  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
protection  of  our  allies.  When  this  is  once 
effected,  then  we  may  confider  the  punifh- 
ment  his  outrages  have  merited.  But,  till 
the  firft  great  point  be  well  fecured,  it  is 
weakncfs  to  debate  about  cur  more  remote 
concernments. 

Ani 
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people,  ^vhofe  power  was  thought  confide- 

^'ir^-^*  li^^'^  ^'^'■^  ^^^^  circumftances  of 
affairs:  Phil-p  could  not  coni^de  in  them ; 

if  I  ''''^^^  ^''^  ^^"^^  fufpicion  upon 
1  nilip.  \v  e  and  they  then  entered  into  mu- 
tual engagements  of  p-eace  and  alliance ;  this 
was  a  grievous  embarraffment  to  Philip, 
that  ue  fliould  have  a  powerful  ftate  confe- 
derated with  us,  fpies  upon  the  incidents  of 
his  fortune.  It  was  agreed,  that  we  ftiould, 
by  all  means,  engage  this  people  in  a  war 
with  him  :  and  now,  wliat  we  all  fo  ear- 
neftly  defired,  is  effefted ;  the  manner  is  of 
no  moment.  What  then  remains  for  us, 
Athenians,  but  to  fend  immediate  and  effec- 
tual fuccours,  I  cannot  fee.  For  befides 
the  difgrace  that  muft  attend  us,  if  any  of 
our  interefts  are  fupinely  difregarded,  I  have 
no  fmali  apprehenfions  of  the  confequcnce, 
(the  Thebans  affeded  as  they  are  towards 
us,  and  the  Phocians  exhaufted  of  their 
treafures)  if  Philip  be  left  at  full  lil^erty  to 
lead  his  armies  into  thefe  territories,  when 
his  piefent  ent.rprifes  are  accomplilTied.  If 
any  one  among  you  can  be  fo  far  immerfed 
m  indolence  as  to  fuffer  this,  he  muft  chufe 
to  be  witnefs  of  the  miferv  of  his  own  coun- 
try, rather  than  to  hear  of  that  which  ftran- 
gers  fuffer ;  and  to  feek  afiillants  for  himfelf, 
when  it  is  now  in  his  power  to  grant  ailift- 
ance  to  others.  That  this  muft  be  the  con- 
fequence,  if  we  do  not  exert  ourfelves  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  there  can  fcarcely  re- 
main the  leaft  doubt  among  us. 

But,  as  to_  the  neceffity  of  fending  fuc- 
cours, this,  it  may  be  faid,  we  are  agreed. 
in  ;  this  is  our  refolution.  But  how  (hall 
we  be  enabled  ?  that  is  the  point  to  be  ex- 
plained.^ Be  not  furprifed,  Athenians,  if 
my  fentiments  on  this  occafion  feem  repug- 
nant to  the  general  fenfe  of  this  affeinbly. 
Appoint  magiftrates  for  the  infpedion  of 
your  laws  :  not  in  order  to  emit  any  new 
laws ;  you  have  already  a  fufficient  number; 
but  to  repeal  thofe,  whofe  ill  efFeds  you 
now  experience.  I  mean  the  laws  relating 
to  the  theatrical  funds  (thus  openly  I  de- 
clare it]  and  feme  about  the  foldiery.  By 
the  firit,  the  foldier's  pay  goes  as  theatrical 
expences  to  the  ufelefs  and  inaftrv-e ;  the 
others  fcreen  thofe  from  jufiice,  who  de- 
cline the  fervice  of  the  field,  and  thus  damp 
the  ardour  of  thofe  difpofed  to  ferve  us. 
\Y'ncn  you  have  repealed  thefe,  and  rendered 


i  And  now,  Athenians,  if  ever  wcftood  in 
need  of  mature  delil^^jration  and  tounfel,  the 
prefent  jundlure  calls  loudly  for  them.  To 
point  out  the  courfe  to  be  purfued  on  this 
emergency,  I  do  not  think  the  greattft  dif- 

I  ficulty  :  but  I  am  in  doubt  in  what  manner 
to  propofe  my  fentiments :  for  all  that  I 
have  obferved,  and  all  that  I  have  heard, 
convinces  me,  that  moft  of  your  misfortunes 
have  proceeded  from  a  want  of  inclination 
to  purfue  the  neceffary  meafures,  not  from 
ignorance  of  them. — Let  me  intreat  you, 
that,  if  I  now  fpeak  with  an  unufual  bold- 
nefs,  ye  may  bear  it:  confidering  only, 
whether  I  fpeak  truth,  and  with  a  fincere 
intention  to  advance  your  future  interefts  : 
for  you  now  fee,  that  by  fome  orators,  who 
ftudy  but  to  gain  your  favour,  our  affairs 
have  been  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
diftrefs. 

I  think  it  neceffary,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
Tecal  fome  late  tranfadions  to  your  thoughts. 
You  may  remember,  Athenians,  that,  about 
three  or  four  years  fince,,  you  received  ad- 
vice that  Philip   was  in  Thrace,  and  had 

.  laid  fiege  to  the  fortrefs  of  Heraea.  It  was 
then  the  month  of  November.  Great  com- 
motions and  debates  arole.  It  was  refolved 
to  fend  out  forty  gallies ;  that  all  citizens, 
under  the  age  of  five  and  forty,  fhiould 
themfelves  embark;  and  that  fixty  talents 
fnould  be  raifed.  Thus  it  was  agreed  ;  that 
■year  paffed  away ;  then  came  in  the  months 
July,  Auguft,  September.  In  this  laft 
month,  vvith  great  diflic-dty,  v/hen  the  my f- 
teries  had  firit  been  celebrated,  you  fent  out 
Charidemus,  with  juft  ten  veffels  unmanned, 
and  five  talents  of  fiiver.  For  when  reports 
came  of  the  ficknefs,  and  the  death  of  Philip 
(both  of  thefe  were  affirmed)  you  laid  aiide 
your  intended  armament,  imagining,  that 
at  fuch  a  junfture,  there  was  no  need  of  fuc- 
cours. And  yet  this  was  the  very  critical 
moment;  for,  had  they  been  difpatched 
with  the  fame  alacrity  with  which  they 
were  granted,  Philip  would  net  have  then 
efcaped,  to  become  that  formidable  enemy 
he  now  appears. 

But  what  v/as  then  done,  cannot  be  a- 
mended.  Now  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
another  w:;r :  that  war  I  mean,  which  hath 
induced  me  to  bring  thefe  tranfaftions  into 
view,  that  you  may  not  once  more  fall  into 
the  fame  errors.  How  then  fhall  we  im- 
prove   this  opportunity  ?    This   is   the  only 

'  qzufiioji.  For,  if  you  are  not  refolved  to 
afTift  with  all  the  force  you  can  command, 
you  are  really  ferving  under  Philip,  you  are 
lighting  on  his  fide.     The  Olynthians  are  a 


it  conhftent  with  fafety  to  advice  you  juftly, 
then  feek  for  fome  perfon  to  propofe  that 
decree,  v.-hich  ycu  all  are  fenfible  the  com- 
mon good  requires.  But,  till  this  be  done, 
expcit  not  that  any  oau  will  urge  your  true 
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intereft,  when,  for  urging  your  true  intereft, 
you  repay  him  with  deftruftion.  Ye  will 
never  find  fuch  zeal;  efpecially  fince  the 
confequence  can  be  only  this  ;  he  who  offers 
his  opinion,  and  moves  for  your  concur- 
jence,  fufFers  fome  unmerited  calamity; 
but  your  affairs  afe  not  in  the  leaft  ad- 
vanced :  nay,  this  additional  inconvenience 
muft  arife,  that  for  the  future  it  will  appear 
more  dangerous  to  advife  you,  than  even  at 
prefent.  And  the  authors  of  thefe  laws 
ftiould  alfo  be  the  authors  of  their  repeal. 
For  it  is  not  juft  that  the  public  favour 
fhould  be  beftowed  on  them,  who  in  framing 
thefe  laws,  have  greatly  injured  the  com- 
munity; and  that  the  odium  fliould  fall  on 
him,  whofe  freedom  and  fmcerity  are  of  im- 
portant fervice  to  us  all.  Until  th^fe  regu- 
lations be  made,  you  are  not  to  think  any 
man  fo  great  that  he  may  violate  thefe  laws 
with  impunity  ;  or  fo  devoid  of  reafon,  as 
to  plunge  himfelf  into  open  and  forefeen 
deftruftion. 

And  be  not  ignorant  of  this,  Athenians, 
that  a  decree  is  of  no  fignificance,  unlefs  at- 
tended with  refolution  and  alacrity  to  exe- 
cute it.     For  were  decrees  of  themfelves 
fufficient  to  engage  you  to  perform  your 
duty,  could  they  even  execute  the  things 
which  they  enad  ;  fo  many  would  not  have 
been  made  to  fo  little,  or  rather  to  no  good 
purpofe;  nor  v.'ould  the  infolence  of  Philip 
have  had  fo  long  a  date.     For,  if  decrees 
can  punilh,  he  hath  long  fince  felt  all  their 
fur)'.     But  they  have  no  fuch  power  :  for, 
though  propofmg  and  refolving  be  firft  in 
order,  yet,  in  force  and  efficacy,  aftion  is 
fuperior.     Let  this  then  be  your  principal 
concern ;  the  others  you  cannot  want :  for 
you  have  men  among  you  capable  of  ad- 
vifing,  and  you  are  of  all  people  moft  acute 
in   apprehending :    now,   let   your  intereft 
direft  you,  and  it  will  be  in  your  power  to 
be  as  remarkable  for  adting.     What  feafon 
indeed,  what  opportunity  do  you  wait  for, 
more  favourable  than  the  prefent  ?  Or  when 
will  you  exert  your  vigour,  if  not  now,  my 
countrymen  ?  Hath  not  this  man  feized  all 
thofe  places  that  were  ours  ?  Should  he  be- 
come raafler  of  this  country  too,  muft  we 
not  fmk  into  the  lov/eft  Itate  of  infamy  ? 
Are  not  they  whom  we  have  promifed  to 
affift,  whenever  they  are  engaged  in  war, 
now  attacked   themfelves  ?    Is   he  not  our 
enemy  ?  Is  he  not  in  poffeffion  of  cur  domi- 
nions ?  Is  he  net  a  barbarian  ?  Is  he  not 
every  bafe  thing  words  can  exprefs  ?  If  we 
are  infenfible  to  aii  this,  if  we  alruoft   aid 
his  defigns ;  heaver^ !  can  we  then  aflc  to 
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whom  the  confequences  are  owing  ?  Yes,  I 
know  full  well,  we  never  will  impute  them 
to  ourfelves.  Jfuft  as  in  the  dangers  of  the 
field  :  not  one  of  thofe  who  fly  will  accufe 
himfelf;  he  will  rather  blame  the  general, 
or  his  fellow- foldiers  :  yet  every  fingle  man 
that  fled  was  acceffary  to  the  defeat.  He 
who  blames  others  might  have  maintained 
his  own  poft  ;  and,  had  every  man  main- 
tained his,  fuccefs  muft  have  enfued.  Thus 
then,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  there  a  man 
whofe  counfel  feems  liable  to  objection  ? 
Let  the  next  rife,  and  not  inveigh  againft 
him,  but  declare  his  own  opinion.  Doth 
another  ofter  fome  more  falutary  counfel  ? 
Purfue  it,  in' the  name  of  Heaven.  "  But 
then  it  is  not  pleafing."  This  is  not  the  I 
fault  of  the  fpeaker,  unlefs  in  that  he  hath 
neglefted  to  exprefs  his  affeftion  in  prayers 
and  wiflies.  To  pray  is  eafy,  Athenians ; 
and  in  one  petition  may  be  collcA^ted  as 
many  inftances  of  good  fortune  as  we  pleafe. 
To  determine  juftly,  when  affairs  are  to  be  j 
confidered,  is  not  fo  eafy.  But  what  is  j 
moft  ufeful  fhould  ever  be  preferred  to  that 
which  is  agreeable,  where  both  cannot  be 
obtained. 

But  if  there  be  a  man  who  will  leave  us 
the  theatrical  funds,  and  propofe  other  fub- 
fidies  for  the  fervice  of  the  M'ar,  are  we  not 
rather  to  attend  to  him  ?  I  grant  it,  Athe- 
nians !  if  that  man  can  be  found.  But  I 
fhould  account  it  wonderful,  if  it  ever  did, 
if  it  ever  can  happen  to  any  man  on  earth, 
that  while  he  lavifhes  his  prefent  poffefTions  j 
on  unneceflary  occafions,  fome  future  funds 
fhould  be  -procured,  to  fupply  his  real  necef-  [ 
fities.  But  fuch  propofals  find  a  powerful 
advocate  in  the  breafl  of  every  hearer.  So 
that  nothing  is.  fo  eafy  as  to  deceive  one's 
felf ;  for  what  We  wifh,  that  we  readily  be- 
lieve ;  but  fuch  expedlations  are  oftentimes 
inconiiftent  with  our  affairs.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  therefore,  let  your  affairs  direft  you  :  ', 
then  will  you  be  enabled  to  take  the  field ; 
then  you  will  have  your  full  pay.  And 
men,  whofe  judgments  are  well  diredled, 
and  whofe  fouls  are  great,  could  not  fupport 
the  infamy  which  muft  attend  them,  if 
obliged  to  defert  any  of  the  operations  of 
a  war,  from  the  want  of  money.  They 
could  not,  after  fnatching  up  their  arms, 
and  marching  againft  the  Corinthians  and  . 
Megareans,  fuffer  Philip  to  enflave  the  ftates 
of  Greece,  through  the  want  of  provifions 
for  their  forces.  I  fay  not  this  wantonly, 
to  raife  the  refentment  of  fome  among  you. 
No ;  I  am  not  fo  unhappily  perverfe  as  to 
Itudy  to  be  hated,  when  no  good  purpofe 

can 
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:an  be  anfwered  by  it :  but  it  is  my  opinion , 
that  every  honeft  fpeaker  fhould  prefer  the 
intereft  of  the  ftate  to   the   favour  of  his 
ihearers.     This  (I  am  alTured,  and  perhaps 
you  need  not  be  informed)  was  the  principle 
which  aduated  the  public  conduft  of  thofe 
of  our  anceftors  who  fpoke  in  this  affembly 
(men,  whom  the  prefent  fet  of  orators  are 
ever  ready  to  applaud,  but  whofe  example 
they   by   no    means   imitate) :    fuch   were 
Ariilides,  Nicias,  the  former  Demofthenes, 
and    Pericles.      But    iince    we    have    had 
jfpeakers,  who,  before  their  public  appear- 
jance,  alk  you  **  What  do  you  defire  ?  What 
I"  (hall  I  propofe  ?  How  can  I  oblige  you  ?" 
I  The  intereft  of  our  country  hath  been  facri- 
Ificed  to  momentary  pleafure,  and  popular 
!  favour.      Thus   have   we  been   diftreffed  ; 
I  thus  have  tbefe  men  rifeu  to  greatnefs,  and 
I  you  funk  into  difgrace. 
i      And  here  let  me  intreat  your  attention  to 
I  a  furamary  account  of  the  conduift  of  your 
i  anceftors,  and  of  your  own.     I  ftiall  men- 
I  tlon  but  a  few  things,  and  thefe  well  known 
j  (for,  if  you  would  purfue  the  way  to  hap- 
pinefs,  you  need  not  look  abroad  for  lea- 
I  ders)   our  own   countrymen   point  it   out. 
'  Thefe  our  anceftors,  therefore,  whom  the 
orators  never  courted,  never  treated  with 
I  that  indulgence  with  which  you  are  flat- 
'  tered,  held  the  fovereignty  of  Greece  with 
I  general  confent,  five  and  forty  years ;  depo- 
fited  above  ten  thoufand  talents  in  our  public 
treafury ;  kept  the  king  of  this  country  in 
that  fubjeftion,  which  a  barbarian  owes  to 
Greeks ;  erefted  monuments  of  many  and 
illuftrious   aftions,   which   they  themfelvcs 
atchieved  by    land  and  fea ;    in    a   word, 
are  the  only  perfons  who  have  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity  fuch  glory  as  is  fuperior  to  envy. 
Thus  great  do  they  appear  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.     Let  us  now  view  them  within  the 
city,  both  in  their  public  and  private  con- 
duct.    And,  firft,  the  edifices  which  their 
adminiftrations  have  given  us,  their  decora- 
tions of  our  temples,  and  the  offerings  de- 
pofited  by  them,  are  fo  numerous  and  fo  mag- 
nificent, that  all  the  efforts  of  pofterity  can- 
not exceed  them.     Then,   in  private  life, 
fo  exemplary  was  their  moderation,  their 
adherence  to  the  ancient  manners  fo  fcrupu- 
loufly  exaft,  that  if  any  of  you  ever  dif- 
covered  the  houfe  of  Ariftldesi!  or  Miltiades, 
or  any  of  the  illuftrious  men  of  thofe  times, 
he  muft  know  that  it  was  not  diftinguifhed 
by  the  leaft  extraordinary  fplendor.     For 
thc)-  did  not  fo  conduft  the  public  bufinefs 
as  to  aggrandife  themfelves ;  their  fole  great 
object  was  to  exalt  the  ftate.    And  thus,  by 


their  faithful  attachment  to  Greece,  by  their 
piety  to  the  gods,  and  by  that  equality  which 
they  maintained  among  themfelves,  they 
were  raifed,  and  no  wonder,  to  the  fummit 
of  profperity. 

_  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Athens  at  that 
time,  when  the  men  I  have  mentioned  were 
in  power.  _  But  what  is  your  condition  un- 
der thefe  indulgent  minifters  who  now  di- 
reft  us  ?  Is  it  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  ? 
Other  things  I  fhall  pafs  over,  though  I 
might  expatiate  on  them.  Let  it  only  be 
obferved,  that  we  are  now,  as  you  all  fee, 
left  without  competitors ;  the  Lacedemo- 
nians loft ;  the  Thebans  engaged  at  home ; 
and  not  one  of  all  the  other  ftates  of  con- 
fequence  fufiicient  to  difpute  the  fovereignty 
with  us.  Yet,  at  a  time  when  we  might 
have  enjoyed  our  own  dominions  in  fecurity, 
and  been  the  umpires  in  all  difputes  abroad  ; 
our  territories  have  been  wrefted  from  us ; 
we  have  expended  above  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  talents  to  no  purpofe;  the  allies 
which  we  gained  in  war  have  been  loft 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  to  this  degree  of 
power  have  we  raifed  an  enemy  againft 
ourfelves.  (For  let  the  man  ftand  forth  who 
can  ftiew,  whence  Pliilip  hath  derived  his 
greatnefs,  if  not  from  us. ) 

"  Well !  if  thefe  affairs  have  but  an  un- 
'*  favourable  afpedl,  yet  thofe  within  the 
"  city  are  much  more  flouriftiing  than  ever." 
Where  are  the  proofs  of  this  ?  The  walls 
which  have  been  whitened?  the  ways  we 
have  repaired  ?  the  fupplies  of  water,  and 
fuch  trifles  ?  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  men,  of 
whofe  adminiftrations  thefe  are  thc  fruits. 
Some  of  whom,  from  the  loweft  ftate  of 
poverty,  have  arifen  fuddenly  to  affluence ; 
feme  from  meannefs  to  renown  ;  others  have 
made  their  own  private  houfes  much  more 
magnificent  than  the  public  edifices.  Juft 
as  the  ftate  hath  fallen,  their  private  for- 
tunes have  been  raifed. 

And  what  caufe  can  we  aftign  for  this  ? 
How  is  it  that  our  affairs  were  once  fo  flou- 
riftiing,  and  now  in  fuch  diforder  ?  Becaufe 
formerly,  the  people  dared  to  take  up  arms 
themfelves ;  were  tnemfelves  mafters  of  thofe 
in  employment,  difpofers  themfelves  of  all 
emoluments :  fo  that  every  citizen  thought 
himfelf  happy  to  derive  honours  and  autho- 
rity, and  all  advantages  whatever  from  the 
people.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  favours 
are  all  difpenfed,  affairs  all  tranfaded  by 
the  minifters;  while  you,  quite  enervated, 
robbed  of  your  riches,  your  allies,  ftand  in 
the  mean  rank  of  fervanjs  and  affiftants  : 
happy  if  thefe  men  grant  you  the  theatrical 
appoint- 
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appointments,  and  fend  you  fcraps  of  the 
public  meal.  And,  what  is  of  all  moft 
fordid,  3'ou  hold  yourfelves  obliged  to  them 
for  that  which  is  your  own,  while  they  con- 
fine you  within  thefe  walls,  lead  you  on 
gently  to  their  purpofes,  and  foothe  and 
tame  you  to  obedience.  Nor  is  it  poifible, 
that  they  who  are  engaged  in  low  and  gro- 
relling  purfuits,  can  entertain  great  and 
generous  fentiments.  No !  fuch_  as  their 
employments  are,  fo  muft  their  difpofitions 
prove. — And  now  I  call  Heaven  to  witnefs, 
riiat  it  will  not  furprife  me,  if  I  fuffer  more 
by  mentioning  this  your  condition,  than 
they  who  have  involved  you  in  it !  Freedom 
of  fpeech  you  do  not  allow  on  all  occafions ; 
and  that  you  have  now  admitted  it,  excites 
xny  wonder. 

But  if  you  will  at  length  be  prevailed  on 
to  change  your  conduft;  if  you  will  take 
tht  field,  and  aft  worthy  of  Athenians ;  if 
thefe  redundant  fums  which  you  receive  at 
home  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of  your 
affairs  abroad  ;  perhaps,  my  countrymen  ! 
perhaps  fome  inftance  of  confummate  good 
fortune  may  attend  you,  and  ye  may  become 
fo  happy  as  to  defpife  thofe  pittances,  which 
are  like  the  morfels  that  a  phyfician  allows 
his  patient.  For  thefe  do  nbt  reftore  his 
vigour,  but  juft  keep  him  from  dying.  So, 
your  diftributions  cannot  ferve  any  v-aluable 
purpofe,  but  are  juft  Jufficient  to  divert 
your  attention  from  all  other  things,  and 
thus  increafe  the  indolence  of  every  one 
among  you. 

But  I  fhall  be  aflced,  "  What  then!  is  it 
*'  your  opinion  that  thefe  fums  fhould  pay 
*'  our  army  ?'"' — And  befides  this,  that  the 
ftate  (hould  be  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  every  one  may  have  his  flaare  of  public 
bufinefs,  and  approve  himfelf  an  ufeful  ci- 
tizen, on  what  occafion  foever  his  aid  may 
be  required.  Is  it  in  his  power  to  live  in 
peace  ?  He  will  live  here  with  greater  dig- 
nit}-,  while  thefe  fupplies  prevent  him  from 
being  tempted  by  indigence  to  any  thing 
diflionourable.  Is  he  called  forth  by  an 
emergency  like  the  prefent  ?  Let  him  dif- 
charge  that  facred  duty  which  he  owes  to 
his  country,  by  applying  thefe  fums  to  his 
fupport  in  the  field.  Is  there  a  man  among 
you  paft  the  age  of  fervice  ?  Let  him,  by 
infpecting  and  conducting  the  public  bu- 
finefs,^ regularly  merit  his  (hare  of  the  dif- 
tributions which  he  now  receives,  without 
any  duty  enjoined,  or  any  return  made  to 
the  community.  And  thus,  with  fcarceiy 
any  alteration,  either  of  abolifting  or  inno- 
>ati  ig,  all  irregularities  arc  removed,  and 


the  ftate  completely  fettled ;  by  appointing  ! 
one  general  regulation,  which  Ihall  entitle 
our  citizens   to   receive,  and  at  the  fame 
time   oblige   them  to  take  arras,  to  admi- 
nifter  juftice,  to  aft  in  all  cafes  as  their  time 
of  life,    and    our   affairs  require.     But  ic 
never  hath,  nor  could  it  have  been  moved 
by  me,  that  the  rewards  of  the  diligent  and 
adive  fhould  be  bellowed  on  the  ufelefs  ci- 
tizen :  or  that  you  fhould  fit  here,  fupine, 
languid,  and  irrefolute,  liflening  to  the  ex-  j 
ploits  of  fome  general's  foreign  troops  (for  | 
thus  it  is  at  prefent) — not  that  I  would  rqfleft  I 
on  him  who  ferves  you  in  any  inflance.    But  I 
you  yourfelves,  Athenians,  fhould  perform 
thofe  fervices,  for  which  you  heap  honours 
upon  others,  and  not  recede  from  that  illuf- 
trious  rank  of  virtue,  the  price  of  all  the  i 
glorious  toils  of  your  anceftors,  and  by  them 
bequeathed  to  you. 

Thus  have  I  laid  before  you  the  chief 
points  in  which  I  think  you  interefted.  It 
is  your  part  to  embrace  that  opinion,  which 
the  welfare  of  the  ftate  in  general,  and  that 
of  every  fingle  member,  recommends  to  your  ' 
acceptance.  Leland. 

§  4.     The    third    Olynthiac    Oration:    pro" 
nounced  in  the  fame  Year, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  preceding  oration  had  no  further 
effed  upon  the  Athenians,  than  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  fend  orders  to  Chari- 
demus,  who  commanded  for  them  a: 
the  Hellefpont,  to  make  an  attempt  tc 
relieve  Olynthus.  He  accordingly  leo 
fome  forces  into  Chalcis,  vvhich,  ii- 
conjundlion  with  the  forces  of  Olyn- 
thus, ravaged  Pallene,  a  peninfula  of 
Macedon,  towards  Thrace  and  Bottia, 
a  country  on  the  confines  of  Chalcis, 
which  among  other  towns  contained 
Pella,  the  capital  of  Macedon. 

But  thefe  attempts  could  not  divert  Philip 
from  his  refolution  of  reducing  Olyn- 
thus, which  he  had  now  publicly  ] 
avowed.  The  Olynthians,  therefore, 
found  it  neceffary  to  have  once  more  ' 
recourfe  to  Athens:  and  to  requell", 
that  they  would  fend  troops,  compofed 
of  citizens,  animated  with  a  fincere 
ardor  for  their  intereft,  their  own  glory, 
and  the  common  caufe. 

Demofthenes,  in  the  following  oration, 
infifts  on  the  importance  of  faving 
Olynthus  ;  alarms  his  hearers  with  the 
apprehenfion  of  a  war,  which  aftuallr 
threatened  Attica,  and  even  the  ca- 
pital ; 
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pital ;  urges   the  neceffity   of  perfonal    fight  for  glory,  or  for  part  of  their  terri- 
y      fcrvice  ;  and  returns  to  his  charge  of    tory,  but  to  defend  their  ftate  from  diflblu- 

tion  and  flavery.  They  know  how  he  re- 
warded thofc  traitors  of  Amphipolis,  who 
made  him  mafter  of  that  city  ;  and  thofe  of 
Pydna,  who  opened  their  gates  to  him.  In 
a  word,  free  ftates,  I  think,  mult  ever  look 
with  fufpicion  on  an  abfolute  monarchy  : 
but  a  neighbouring  monarchy  muil  double 
their  apprehenfions. 

Convinced  of  what  hath  now  been  of- 
fered, and  pofieffed  with  every  other  juft 
and  worthy  fentiment;  you  muft  berefolved, 
Athenians ;  you  muft  exert  your  fpirit ;  you 
mull  apply  to  the  war,  now,  if  ever  ;  your 
fortunes,  your  perfons,  your  whole  powers, 
are  now  demanded.  There  is  no  excufe, 
no  pretence  left,  for  declining  the  perform- 
ance of  your  duty.  For  that  which  you 
were  aH  ever  urging  loudly,  that  the  Olyn- 
thiaus  fhould  be  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Philip,  hath  now  happened  of  itfelf ;  and 
this  in  a  manner  molt  agreeable  to  our  in- 
tereft.  For,  if  they  had  entered  into  this 
war  at  our  perfuafion,  they  muft  have  been 
precarious  allies,  without  fteadinefs  or  refo- 
lution :  but,  as  their  private  injuries  have 
made  them  enemies  to  Philip,  it  is  probable 
that  enmity  will  be  lafting,  both  on  account 
ot  what  they  fear,  and  v/hat  they  have  al- 
ready furfered.  My  countrymen!  let  not 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  efcape  you : 
do  not  repeat  that  error  which  hath  been  fo 
often  fatal  to  you.  For  when,  at  our  re- 
turn from  affifting  the  Euboeans,  Piierax 
and  Stratocles,  citizens  of  Amphipolis, 
mounted  this  gallery,  and  prelfed  you  to 
fend  out  your  navy,  and  to  take  their  city 
under  your  protection  ;  had  we  difcovered 
that  refolution  in  our  own  C3.ufe,  which  we 
exerted  for  the  faiety  of  Eubcea;  then  had 
Amphipolis  been  yours ;  and  all  thofe  diffi- 
culties had  been  avoided,  in 'Which  you  have 
been  lince  involved.  Again,  when  we  re- 
ceived advice  of  the  fieges  of  Pydna,  Poti- 
dsa,  Ivlethone,  Pagaf^e,  and  other  places, 
(for  I  would  not  detain  you  with  a  particular 
recital)  had  we  ourfelves  marched  with  a 
due  fpirit  and  alacriiy  to  the  relief  of  the 
lirft  of  thefc  cities,  we  Ihonld  now  find  much 
more  compliance,  much  m';re  humility  in 
Philip.  But  by  ftill  neglettiiig-  the  prefent, 
and  imaginmg  o^r  future  interefts  will  not 
demand  our  care  ;  wc  have  aggrandized  Our 
enemy,  we  have  raifed  him  to  a  degree  of 
eminence,  greater  than  any  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  hath  ever  yet  enjoyed. — Now  we  have 
another  opportunity.  That  which  the  Olyn- 
c  thi-^ns. 


the  mifapplication  of  the  public  money  ; 
but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fheweth,  that 
his  former  reraonftrances  had  not  the 
defired  effeft. 

,1  AM  perfuaded,  Athenians!  that  you 
would  account  it  lefs  valuable  to  poffefs  the 
greatefl;  riches,  than  to  have  the  true  intereft 
of  the  ftate  on  this  emergency  clearly  laid 
.before  you.  It  is  your  part,  therefore,  rea- 
idil)'  and  chearfully  to  attend  to  all  who  are 
difpofed  to  offer  their  opinions.  For  your 
regards  need  not  be  confined  to  thofe,  whofe 
counfels  are  the  etfeft  of  premeditation  :  it 
is  }0ur  good  fortune  to  have  men  among 
iyou,  who  can  at  once  fuggeft  many  points 
of  moment.  From  opinions,  therefore,  of 
ever}'  kind,  you  may  eafily  chufe  that  moil 
conducive  to  your  intereft. 

And  now,  Athenians,  the  prefent  junfture 
calls  upon  us ;  we  almoft  hear  its  voice,  de- 
,  daring   loudly,    that    you  yourfelves  muft 
engage  in  thefe  affairs,  if  you  have  the  leaft 
attention  to  your  own  fecurity.     You  en- 
tertain I  know  not  what  fentiments,  en  this 
occafion  :  my  opinion  is,  that  the  reinforce- 
j  ments  fliould  be  inftantly  decreed ;  that  they 
:  lliould  be  raifed  with  all  poifible  expedition  ; 
that  fo  our  fuccours  may  be  fent  from  this 
city,    and    all    former   inconveniencies    be 
avoided  ;■  and  that  you  fliould  fend  ambaf- 
fadors  to  notify  thefe  things,  and  to  fecure 
j  our  interelfs  by  their  preience.     For  as  he  is 
j  a  man  of  confummace  policy,  compleat  in 
I  the  art  of  turning  every  incident  to  his  own 
j  ad\'"antage ;  there  is  the   utmoft  reafon   to 
fear,  that  partly  by  concefiions,  where  they 
may  be  feafonable  ;  partly  by  menaces,  (and 
his  menaces  may  be  believed)  and  partly  by 
rendering  us  and  our  abfcnce  fufpeded  ;  he 
may  tear  from  us  fomething  of  the  lalt  im- 
portance, and  force  it  into  his  own  fervice. 

Thofe  very  circumftances,  however,  which 
contribute  to  the  power  of  Philip,  are  hap- 
pily the  moft  favourable  to  us.  For  that 
uncontrolled  command,  with  which  he  go- 
verns all  tranfcidions  public  and  fecret ;  his 
intire  direction  of  his  army,  as  their  leader, 
their  fovereign,  and  their  treafurer ;  and  his 
diligence,  in  giving  life  to  every  part  of  it, 
by  his  prefence ;  thefe  things  greatly  con- 
tribute to  carrying  on  a  war  with  expedition 
and  fuccefs,  but  are  powerful  obftacles  to 
that  accommodation,  which  he  would  gladly 
make  with  the  Olynthians.  For  the  Olyn- 
thians  fee  plainly,  that  they  do  not  now 
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thians,  of  themfelves,  preftnt  to  the  ftate  :  permit  him  to  reft  fatlsfied  with  thofe  things 
one  no  lefs  confiderable  than  any  of  the  he  hath  already  accomplifhed.  If  then  he 
former.  determines  firmly  and  invariably  to  purfue 

And,  in  my  opinion,  Athenians!  if  a  hisconquefts;  and  if  we  are  obftinately  re-, 
man  were  to  brine  the  dealings  of  the  gods  folved  againft  every  vigorous  and  effeftual 
towards  us  to  a  fair  account,  though  many  meafure  :  think,  what  confequences  may  wc 
things  might  appear  not  quite  agreeable  to  expeft !  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  can  any 
our  \^ifhes,  yet  he  would  acknowledge  that  man  be  fo  weak,  as  not  to  know,  that,  by 
we  had  been  highly  favoured  by  them  ;  and  neglefting  this  war,  we  are  transferring  it 
with  great  reaibn ;  for  that  many  places  have  from  that  country  to  our  own !  And  (hould 
been  loft  in  the  courfe  of  war,  is  truly  to  be  this  happen,  I  fear,  Athenians  !  that  as 
charged  to  our  own  weak  conduct.  But  that  they  who  inconfiderately  borrow  money  upon 
the  difficulties,  arifen  from  hence,  have  not  high  intereft,  after  a  fliort-lived  affluence 
lono-  aiTedtedus;  and  that  an  alliance  now  are  depriv^ed  of  their  own  fortunes  ;  fo  we, 
prefents  itfelf  to  remove  them,  if  we  are  by  this  continued  indolence,  by  confalting 
difpofed  to  make  the  juft  ufe  of  it ;  this  I  only  our  eafe  and  pleafure,  may  be  reduced 
cannot  but  afcribe  to  the  divine  goodnefs.  to  the  grievous  neceflity  of  engaging  in 
But  the  fame  thing  happens  in  this  cafe,  as  affairs  the  moft  fhocking  and  difagreeable, 
in  the  ufe  of  riches.  If  a  man  be  careful  and  of  cxpofing  ourfelves  in  the  defence  of 
to  fave  thofe  he  hath  acquired,  he  readily  ac-  this  oar  native  territory, 
knowledges  the  kindnefs  of  fortune :  but  if  To  cenfure,  fome  one  may  tell  me,  is 
by  his  imprudence  they  be  once  loft  ;  with  eafy,  and  in  the  power  of  every  man  :  but 
them  he  alfo  lofes  the  fenfe  of  gratitude,    the   true   counfellor  fhould  point  out  that 

So  in  political  affairs,  they  who  negle*?k  to    conduft  which  the  prefent  exigence  demands. 

improve  their  opportunities,  forget  the  fa-    — Senfible  as  I   am,  Athenians,  that  when 
'   TOurs  which  the  gods  have  beftowed  ;  for  it    your  expeftations  have  in  any  inftance  been 

is  the  ultimate  event  which  generally  deter-    difappointed,     your     refentmentment    fre- 

mines   mens  judgment  of  every  thing  pre-    quently  falls  not  on  thofe  who  merit  it,  but 

cedent.     And,    therefore,   all  affairs   here-    on  him  who  hath  fpoken  laft  ;  yet  I  cannot, 

after  111 ould engage  your  ftrideft  care;  that, 

by  correfting  our  errors,  we  may  wipe  off 

the   inglorious  ftain  of  paft  aftions.     But 

fhould  we  be  deaf  to  thefe  men  too,  and 

Ihould  he  be  fuffered  to  fubvert  Olynthus  ] 


from  a  regard  to  my  own  fafety,  fupprefs 
what  I  deem  of  moment  to  lay  before  you. 
1  fay  then,  this  occafion  calls  for  a  twofold 
armament.  Firft,  we  are  to  defend  the 
cities  of  the  Olynthians,  and  for  this  pur- 

in    ' 


fay,  what  can  prevent  him  from  marching    pofe   to  detach  a  body  of  forces :  in  the  i 
his  forces  into  whatever  territory  he  pleafes  ?    next  place,  in  order  to  infeft  his  kingdom,  j 


Is  there  a  man  among  you,  Atheni- 
ans 1  who  reflefts  not  by  what  fteps,  Philip, 
from  a  beginning  fo  inconfiderable,  hath 
mounted  to  this  height  of  power  ?  Firft,  he 


we  are  to  fend  out  our  navy  manned  with 
other  levies.  If  vou  negleft  either  of  thefe, 
I  fear  your  expedition  will  be  fruitlefs.  For, 
if  you  content  yourfelves  with  infefting  his 
took  Amphipolis  :  then  he  became  mafter    dominions,  this  he  will  endure,  until  he  is 


of  Pydna ;  then  Potidjea  fell ;  then  Me- 
thone  :  then  came  his  inroad  into  Theflaly  : 
after  this,  having  difpofed  affairs  at  Phers, 
at  Pagafs,  at  Magnefia,  intirely  as  he  pleafed, 
he  marched  into  Thrace.     Here,  while  en- 


mafter  of  Olynthus,  and  then  he  can  with 
cafe  repel  the  invafion ;  or,  if  you  only 
fend  fuccours  to  the  Olynthians,  when  ne 
fees  his  own  kingdom  free  from  danger,  he 
will  apply  with  conftancy  and  vigilance  to 


gaged  in  expelling  fome,  and  eftablifhing    the  war,  and  at  length  weary  out  the  be-' 

other  princes,  he  fell  fick.     Again,  reco-    fieged  to  a  fubmifTion.     Your  levies  there- , 

rering,  he  never  turned  a  moment  from  his    fore  muft  be  confiderable  enough  to  fervC. 

courfe  to  eafe  or  indulgence,  but  inftantly    both  purpofes. — Thefe  are  my  fentimentft 

attacked  the  Olynthians.     His  expeditions    with  refpedt  to  our  armament. 

againll  the  IJlyrians,  the  Pa^onians,  againft        And  now,  as  to  theexpence  of  thefe  pre- 

Arymbas,  1  pafs  all  over. — But  I  may  be    parations.     You  are  already  provided  for 

aflccd,  why  this  recital,  now  ?    That  you 

may  know  and  fee  your  own  error,  in  ever 

negletting  fome.  part  of  your  affairs,  as  if 

beneath  your  regard  :  and  that  adive  fpirit 

with   which   Philip   purfueth   his   defigns : 

which  ever  fires  him  i  and  which  never  can 


the  payment  of  your  forces  better  than  any 
other  people.  This  provifion  is  diftributed; 
among  yourfelves  in  the  manner  moft  agree- 
able; but  if  you  rcftore  it  to  the  army,  th« 
fuppiies  will  be  complete  without  any  ad- 
duioii ;  if  not,  an  addition  v/ill  be  neceifiary 
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opportunity:  improve  it  to  the  utmoft; 
fend  out  your  embairies ;  take  the  field  your- 
felves,  and  excite  a  general  ardor  abroad ; 
e\er  confidering  how  readily  Philip  would 
attack  us,  if  he  were  favoured  by  any  in- 
cident like  this,  if  a  war  had  broken  out 
on  our  borders.  And  would  it  not  be 
fhameful  to  want  the  refolution  to  bring  that 
diilrefson  him,  which,  had  it  been  equally 
in  his  power,  he  certainly  would  have  made 
you  feel  ? 

_  This  too  demands,  your  attention,  Athe- 
nians !  that  you  are  now  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  be  m.oft  expedient  to  carry  the  war 
into  his  country,  or  to  fight  him  here.  If 
Olynthus  be  defended,  Macedon  will  be 
the  feat  of  war  :  you  may  harrafs  his  king- 
dom, and  enjoy  your  own  territories  free 
from  apprehenfions.  But,  fliou Id  that  na- 
tion be  fuhdued  by  Philip,  who  will  oppofe 
his  marching  hifher  ?  will  the  Thebans  ? 
let  it  not  be  thought  fevere  when  I  affirm 
that  they  will  join  readily  in  the  invaaon. 
Will  the  Phocians  ?  a  people  fcurcely  able 
to  defend  their  own  country,  witiiout  your 
affiftance.  Will  any  others  ? — "But,  Sir,**  * 
cries  fome  one,  "  he  would  make  no  fuch 
*'  attempt." — This  would  be  the  greatefl 
of  abfurdities ;  not  to  execute  thofe  threats, 
when  he  hath  full  power,  which,  now  when 
they  appear  fo  idle  and  extravagant,  he  yet 
dares  to  utter.  And  I  think  you  are  not 
yet  to  learn  how  great  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  our  engaging  him  here,  and 
there.  Were  we  to  be  only  thirty  days 
abroad,  and.  to  draw  all  the  neceffaries  of 
the  camp  from  our  own  lands,  even  were 
there  no  enemy  to  ravage  them,  the  damage 
would,  in  my  opinion,  amount  to  more 
than  the  whole  expence  of  the  late  war. 
Add  then  the  prefence  of  an  enemy,  and 
how  greatly  muil  the  calamity  be  increafed  : 
but,  further,  add  the  infamy  ;  and  to  thofe 
who  judge  rightly,  no  diltrefs  can  be  more 
grievous  than  the  fcandal  of  mifcondud. 

It  is  incumbent  therefore,  upon  us  all, 
(jullly  influenced  by  thcfe  confiderations) 
to  unite  vigoroufly  in  the  common  caufe, 
and  repel  the  danger  that  threatens  this 
territory.  Let  the  rich  exert  ihem/ehes  on 
this  occafion;  that,  by  contributing  a  fmall 
portion  of  their  affluence,  they  may  fecure 
the  peaceful  poireffion  of  the  refl.  Let 
thofe  who  are  of  the  age  for  military  duty ; 
that,  by  learning  the  art  of  war  in  Plii- 
lip's  dominions,  they  may  become  formi- 
dable defenders  of  their  native  land.  Let 
our  orators,  that  they  may  fafely  fubmit 
their  conduct  to  the  public  infpedion.  For 
c  z  your 


or  the  whole,  rather,  will  remain  to  be 
railed.  •*  How  then  (I  may  be  alkedl  do 
*'  you  move  for  a  decree  to  apply  thofe 
•*  funds  to  the  military  fervice?"     By  no 

:  means  I  it  is  my  opinion  indeed,  that  an 
army  muH  be  raifed  ;  that  this  money  really 

:  belongs  to  the  army  ;  and  that  the  fame  re- 
gulation which  entitles  our  citizens  to  re- 
ceive, fhould  oblige  them  alfo  to  aft.  At 
prefent  )  ou  expend  thefe  fums  on  entertain- 
ments, without  regard  to  your  affairs.  It 
remains  then  that  a  general  contribution  be 
raifed :  a  great  one,  if  a  great  one  be  re- 
q'jired :  a  fmall  one,  if  fuch  may  be  fuf- 
ficient.  Money  muft  be  found  :  without  it 
nothing   can  be   effefted :  various  fchemes 

^  are  propofed  by   various  perfons  :  do  you 

'  make  that  choice  which  you  think  moft  ad- 
vantageous ;  and,  while  you  have  an  oppor- 

i  tunity,  exert  yourfelves  in  the  care  of  your 

.  interefts. 

It  is  worthy  your  attention  to  confider, 
how  the  afliiirs  of  Philip  are  at  this  time  cir- 

I  cumltanced.     For  they  are  by  no  means  fo 

I  well  difpoied,  fo  very  flourifhing,  as  an 
inattentive  obferver  would  pronounce.  Nor 
would  be  have  engaged  in  this  war  at  all, 
had  he  thought  he  fhould  have  been  obliged 
to  maintain  it.  He  hoped  that,  the  moment 
he  appeared,  all  things  would  fall  before 
him.  But  thefe  hopes  were  vain.  And  this 
difappointment,  in  the  flrft  place,  troubles 
and  difpirits  him.  Then  tlie  Theffalians 
alarm  him ;  a  people  remarkable  for  their 
perfidy  on  all  occafions,  and  to  all  perfons. 
And  juft  as  they  have  ever  proved,  even  fo 
he  finds  them  now.  For  they  have  refolved 
in  council  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  Pa- 
gafs,  and  have  oppofed  his  attempt  to  for- 
tify Magnefia :  and  I  am  informed,  that 
for  the  future  he  is  to  be  excluded  from 
their  ports  and  markets,  as  thefe  conveni- 
encies  belong  to  the  Hates  of  Thefialy,  and 
are  not  to  be  intercepted  by  Philip.  And, 
Ihould  he  be  deprived  of  fuch  a  fund  of 
vealth,  he  mull  be  greatly  ilreightened  to 
fupport  his  foreign  troops.  Befides  this, 
we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  Pzeonians  and  the 
lUyrians,  and  all  the  others,  would  prefer 
freedom  and  independence  to  a  ftate  of 
flavery.  They  are  not  accuftom'ed  to  fub- 
jeftion,  and  the  infolence  of  this  man,  it  is 
faid,  knows  no  bounds ;  nor  is  this  impro- 
bable :  for  great  and  unexpeded  faccefs  is 
apt  to  hurry  weak  minds  into  extravagancies. 
Hence  it  often  proves  much  more  difficult 
to  maintain  acquifitions,  than  to  acquire. 
It   is  your  part,   therefore,  to    regard  the 
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your  judgment  of  their  adminiftrations  u-ill 
ever  be  determined  by  the  event  of  things. 
And  may  we  all  contribute  to  render  that 
favourable!  Leland. 

^    c.     Oration  againfl  Catiline. 

THE       ARGUMENT. 

L.  Sergius  Catiline  was  of  Patrician  ex- 
traftion,  and  had  fided  with  Sylla, 
durine  the  civil  wars  between  him  and 
Marius.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
pra-torfhip,  he  was  fent  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Africa  ;  and  after  his  return, 
was  accufed  of  mal-adminiilration  by 
P.  Clodius,  under  the  confulQiip  of 
M.  Emilius  Lepidus,  and  L.  Volcatius 
Tullus.  It  is  common])-  believed,  that 
the  defign  of  the  confpiracy  was  formed 
about  this  time,  three  years  before  the 
oration  Cicero  here  pronounces  againil 
it.  Catiline,  after  his  return  from 
Africa,  had  fued  for  the  confulfhip, 
but  was  rejected.  The  two  following 
years  he  likewife  flood  candidate,  but 
•  ftill  met  with  the  fame  fate.     It  ap- 

pears that  he  made  a  fourth  attempt 
under  the  confulfhip  of  Cicero,  who 
made  ufe  of  all  his  credit  and  authority 
to  exclude  him,  in  which  he  fuccceded 
to  his  wifh.  After  the  pifture  Salluft 
has  drawn  of  Catiline,  it  were  needlefs 
to  attempt  his  charader  here ;  befides 
that  the  four  foUownig  orations  will 
make  the  reader  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  it.  This  firll  fpeech  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  fenate,  convened  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  on  the 
eighth  of  November,  in  the  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninth  year  of  the  city,  and 
foEty-fourth  of  Cicero's  age.  The  oc- 
cafion  of  it  was  as  follows  :  Catiline, 
and  the  other  confpirators,  had  met 
together  in  the  houfe  of  one  Marcus 
Lecca;  where  it  was  refolved,  that  a 
general  infurredion  fhould  be  raifed 
through  Italy,  the  different  parts  of 
which  were  aifigned  to  different  leaders  5 
that  Catiline  fhould  put  hirafelf  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  in  Etruria  ;  that 
Rome  fhould  be  fired  in  many  places 
at  once,  and  a  maftacre  begun  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  whole  fenate  and  all 
their  enemies,  of  v.hom  none  were  to 
be  fpared  except  the  fona  of  Pompey, 
who  were  to  be  kept  as  hoflages  of 
their  peace  and  reconciliation  with  their 
father ;  that  in  the  ccnfternation  of 
the  fire  and  maiTacre,  Catiline  fhould 
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be  ready  with  his  Tufcan  army  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  public  confufion,  and 
make  himfelf  maffer  of  the  city  ;  where 
Lentulus  in  the  mean  while,  as  firll  in 
dignity,  was  to  prefide  in  their  general 
councils ;  Caffms  to  manage  the  affair 
of  firing   it;    Cethegus  to   direft  the 
mafTacre.     But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero 
being  the  chief  obftacle  to  all    their 
hopes,  Catiline  was  very  defirous   to 
fee  him  taken  off  before  he  left  Rome ; 
upon  which  two  knights  of  the  com- 
pany undertook  to  kill  him  the  next 
morning  in   his  bed,  in  an  early  vifit 
on    pretence  of  bufinefs.     They  were 
both  of  his  acquaintance,  and  ufed  to 
frequent  his  houfe  ;  and  knowing  his 
tuftom   of  giving  free  accefs  to  all, 
made  no  doubt  of  being  readily  ad- 
mitted, as   C.   Cornelius,  one  of  the 
two,  afterwards  confelled.     The  meet- 
ing was  no  fooner  over,  than  Cicero 
had  information  of  all  that  paffed  in  it : 
for  by  the  intrigues  of  a  woman  named 
Fulvia,  he  had  gained  over  Curius  her 
gallant,  one  of  the  confpirators  of  fe- 
natorian  rank,  to  fend  him  a  pundlual 
account  of  all  their  deliberations.     He 
prefently  imparted  his  intelligence  to 
fome  of  the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who 
were  aflembled  that  evening,  as  ufual, 
at  his  houfe,  informing  them  not  only 
of  the  defign,  but  naming  the  men  who 
were  to  execute  it,  and  the  very  hour 
when  they  would  be  at  his  gate  :  all 
which  fell  out  exaftly  as  he  foretold  ; 
for  the  two  knights  came  before  break 
of  day,  but  had   the  mortification  to    j 
find  the  houfe  well  guarded,  and  all   j 
admittance    refufed    to    them.     Next 
day  Cicero  fummoned   the   fenate  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol, 
where  it  was  not  ufually  held  but  in 
times   of  public   alarm.      There   had 
been  feveral  debates  before  this  on  the 
fame  fubjeft  of  Catiline's  treafons,  and 
his  defign  of  killing  the  conful ;  and  _a 
decree  had  pafled  at  the  motion  of  Ci- 
cero, to  offer  a  public  reward  to  the 
firfl  difcoverer  of  the  plot ;  if  a  flave, 
his  liberty,  and  eight  huhdred  pounds ; 
if  a  citizen,  his  pardon,  and  fixteen 
hundred.     Yet  Catiline,  by  a  profound   ^ 
diffimulation,    and    the    conftant  pro- 
fefiions  of  his  innocence,  ftill  deceived 
many  of  ail  ranks ;    reprefenting  the 
whoie  as  the  fidion  of  his  enemy  Ci- 
cero, and  offering  to  give  fecurity  for 
his  behaviour,  and  to  deliver  himfelf 

to 
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to  the  cuftod}'  of  any  whom  the  fenate 
would  name ;  of  M.  Lepidus,  of  the 
prx'tor  Metellus,  or  of  Cicero  himfelf : 
but  none  of  them  would  receive  him ; 
and  Cicero  plainly  told  him,  that  he 
fhould  never  think  himfelf  fafe  in  the 
fame  houfe,  when  he  was  in  danger  by 
living-  in  the  fame  city  with  him.  Yet 
he  ftill  kept  on  the  mafk,  and  had  the 
confidence  to  come  to  this  very  meet- 
ing- in  the  Capitol;  which  fo  fhocked 
the  whole  auembly,  that  none  even  of 
his  acquaintance  durrt  venture  to  falute 
him  ;  and  the  confular  fenators  quitted 
that  part  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  fat, 
^„;  and  left  the  whole  bench  clear  to  him. 
pi*',  Cicero  was  fo  provoked  by  his  impu- 
'-  dence,  that  inftead  of  entering  upon 
any  bufinefs,  ashe  defigned,  addrcliing 
himfelf  directly  to  Catiline,  he  broke 
out  into  the  prefent  moll  fevere  in- 
vedive  againft  him ;  and  with  all  the 
fire  and  force  of  an  incenf^-d  eloquence, 
laid  open  tlie  whole  courfe  of  his  vil- 
lainies, and  the  notoriety  of  his  treafons. 

•HOW  far,  O  Catiline,  wilt  thou  abufe 
our  patience  ?  How  long  fnall  thy  frantic 
rage  baffle  the  efforts  of  jultice  ?  To  what 
height  meaneft  thou  to  carry  thy  daring  in- 
folence  ?  Art  thou  nothing  daunted  by  the 
nofturnal  watch  pofted  to  fecure  the  Pala- 
tium  ?  nothing  by  the  city  guards  ?  nothing 
by  the  confternation  of  the  people  ?  nothing 
by  the  union  of  all  the  wife  and  worthy  ci- 
tizens ?  nothing  by  the  fenate's  affembling 
in  this  place  of  Itrength  ?  nothing  by  tlie 
looks  and  countenances  of  all  here  prefent  ? 
Seeft  thou  not  that  all  thy  defigns  are 
brought  to  light  ?  that  the  fenators  are  tho- 
roughly apprized  of  thy  confpiracy?  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  thy  laft  night's 
pradlices ;  ^vith  the  praftices  of  the  night 
before  ;  with  the  place  of  meeting,  the  com- 
pany fummoned  together,  and  the  meafures 
concerted?  Alas  for  our  degeneracy!  alas 
for  the  depravity  of  the  tim.es !  the  fenate  is 
apprized  of  all  this,  the  conful  beholds  it; 
yet  the  traitor  lives.  Lives !  did  I  fay,  he 
even  comes  into  the  fenate  ;  he  fliares  in  the 
public  deliberations ;  he  marks  us  out  with 
his  eye  for  deilruftion.  While  we,  bold  in 
our  country's  caufe,  think  we  have  fuffici- 
ciently  difcharged  our  duty  to  the  ftate,  if 
we  can  but  efcape  his  rage  and  deadly  darts. 
I^ong  fince,  O  Catiline,  ought  the  conful 
to  have  ordered  thee  for  execution  ;  and 
pointed  upon  thy  own  head  that  ruin  thou 
haft  been  long   meditating  againll   us  all. 


Could  --hat  illuftrious  citizen  Publius  Scipio, 
fo^ereio-n  pontiff,  but  invefted  with  no  pub- 
lic magiftracy,  kill  Tiberius  Gracchus  for 
raifing  fome  flight  commotions  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  fhall  we  confuls  fuffcr  Ca- 
tiline to  live,  who  aims  at  la)  ing  walle  the 
v/orld  with  fire  and  fword  ?  1  omit,  as  too 
remote,  the  example  of  Q^Ser^ilius  Ahala, 
who  with  his  own  hand  flew  Spurlus  Melius, 
for  plotting  a  revolution  in  the  ftate.  Such, 
fuch  was  the  virtue  of  this  republic  in  former 
times,  that  her  brave  fons  punifhed  more 
feverely  a  fadious  citizen,  than  the  moft  in- 
veterate public  enemy.  We  have  a  weighty 
and  vigorous  decree  of  the  fenate  againft 
you,  Catiline :  the  commonwealth  wants 
not  wifdom,  nor  this  houfe  authority  :  but 
we,  the  confuls,  I  fpeak  it  openly,  are 
wanting  in  our  duty. 

A  decree  once  palled  in  the  fenate,  en- 
joining the  conful  L.  Opimius  to  take  care 
that  the  commonwealth  received  no  detri- 
ment. The  very  fame  day  Caius  Gracchus 
was  killed  for  fome  flight  fufpicions  of  trea- 
fon,  though  defcended  of  a  father,  grand- 
father, and  anceftors,  all  eminent  for  their 
fervices  to  the  ftate.  Marcus  Fulvius  too, 
a  man  of  confular  dignity,  with  his  chil- 
dren, underwent  the  fame  fate.  By  a  like 
decree  of  the  fenate,  the  care  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  committed  to  the  confuls 
C.  Marius  and  L.  Valerius.  Was  a  fingle 
day  permitted  to  pafs,  before  L.  Saturninus, 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  C.  Ser villus  the 
prx-tor,  fatisfied  by  their  death  the  juftice  of 
their  country.  But  we,  for  thefe  twenty 
da}s,  have  fuffered  the  authority  of  the  fe- 
nate to  lariguifh  in  our  hands.  For  we  too 
have  a  like  decree,  but  it  refts  among  our 
records  like  a  fword  in  the  fcabbard ;  a  de- 
cree, O  Catiline,  by  which  you  ought  to 
have  fuffered  immediate  death.  Yet  ftill 
you  live ;  nay  more,  you  live,  not  to  lay 
afide,  but  to'harden  yourfelf  in  your  auda- 
cious o-uilt.  I  could  wiih,  confcript  father?, 
to  be  merciful;  I  could  wilh  too  not  to 
appear  remifs  when  my  country  is  dueatened 
with  danger  ;  but  I  now  begin  to  reproach 
m}felf  with  negligence  and  want  of  courage. 
A  camp  is  formed  in  Italy,  upon  the  very 
borders  of  Etruria,  againft  the  'common- 
wealth. The  enemy  increafe  daily  in  num- 
ber. At  the  ftme  time  we  behold  their 
aeneral  and  leader  within  our  walls ;  nay, 
fn  the  fenate-houfe  itfelf,  plotting  daily 
fome  inteftine  mifchief  againft  the  ftate. 
Should  I  order  you,  Catiline,  to  be  inftantly 
feized  and  put  to  death ;  1  have  reafon  to 
believe,  good  men  would  rather  reproach 
c  3  me 
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nie  with  flownefs  than  cfuelty.  But  at 
prefent  certain  reafons  reftrain  me  from  this 
Hep,  which  indeed  ought  to  have  been  taken 
long  ago.  Thou  fl-ialt  then  fuffer  death, 
when  not  a  man  is  to  be  found,  fo  wicked, 
fo  defperate,  fo  like  thyfelf,  as  not  to  own 
it  was  done  juftly.  As  long  as  there  is  one 
who  dares  to  defend  thee,  thou  fhalt  live  ; 
and  live  fo  as  thou  now  doft,  furrounded 
by  the  numerous  and  povverful  guards  which 
I  have  placed  about  thee,  fo  as  not  to  fufter 
thee  to  ftir  a  foot  againll  the  republic; 
v/hilft  the  ejes  and  ears  cf  many  (hall  watch 
thee,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  when  thou 
little  thoughtett  of  it. 

But  what  is  it,  Catiline,  thou  canft  now 
have  in  view,  if  neither  the  obfcurity  of 
night  can  conceal  thy  traiterous  afiemblies, 
nor  the  walls  of  a  private  hoafe  prevent  the 
voice  of  thy  treafon  from  reaching  our 
ears  ?  If  all  thy  projed^s  are  difcovered,  and 
burft  into  public  view  ?  Quit  then  your  de- 
tettable  purpofe,  and  think  no  more  of  maf- 
-facres  and  conflagrations.  You  are  befet 
on  all  hands ;  your  moll  fecret  counfels  are 
clear  as  noon-day ;  as  you  may  eafily  gather, 
from  the  detail  1  am  now  to  give  you.  You 
may  remember  that  on  the  nineteenth  of 
Otiober  laft,  I  faid  publicly  in  the  fenate, 
that  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  fame 
month,  C.  Manlius,  the  confederate  and 
creature  of  your  guilt,  would  appear  in 
arms.  Was  I  deceived,  Catiline,  I  fay  not 
as  to  this  enormous,  this  deteftable,  this 
improbable  attempt;  but,  which  is  ftill 
more  furprizing,  as  to  the  very  day  on 
which  it  happened  ?  I  faid  likewife,  in  the 
fenate,  that  you  had  fixed  the  twenty-fixth 
of  the  fame  month  for  the  maflacre  of  our 
nobles,  which  induced  many  citizens  of  the 
firft  rank  to  retire  from  Rome,  not  fo  much 
on  account  of  their  own  prefervation,  as 
with  a  view  to  baffle  your  defigns.  Can 
you  deny,  that  on  that  very  fame  day  you 
was  fo  befet  by  my  vigilance,  and  the 
guards  I  placed  about  you,  that  you  found 
It  impoffible  to  attempt  any  thing  againft 
the  ftate ;  though  you  had  given  out,  after 
the  departure  of  the  reft,  that  you  would 
nsveruielefs  content  yourfelf  with  the  blood 
of  thofe  who  remained.  Nay,  when  on  the 
firft  of  November,  you  confidently  hoped 
to  furprize  Prien.ile  by  night;  did  you  not 
£nd  that  colony  fecured  by  my  order,  and 
the  guards,  officers,  and  garrifon  I  had  ap- 
pointed? There  is  nothing  you  either  think, 
contrive,  or  attempt,  but  what  I  both  hear, 
fee,  and  plainly  underfland. 

CaJl  to  mind  only  in  conjunftion  with 
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me,  the  tranfaftions  of  laft  night.  You 
will  foon  perceive,  that  I  am  much  more 
aciive  in  watching  over  the  prefervation, 
than  you  ia  plotting  the  deitruCtion  of  the 
ftate.  I  fay  then,  and  fay  it  openly,  that 
laft  night  you  went  to  the  houfe  of  M, 
Lecca,  in  the  ftreet  called  the  Gladiators : 
that  you  v.-as  met  there  by  numbers  of  your 
affociates  in  guilt  and  madnefs.  Dare  you 
deny  this  ?  Why  are  you  filent  ?  If  you 
difown  the  charge,  I  will  prove  it  :  for  I 
fee  fome  in  this  very  affembly,  who  were  of 
your  confederacy.  Immortal  gods!  what 
country  do  we  inhabit  ?  what  city  do  wc 
belong  to  ?  what  government  do  we  live 
under  ?  Here,  here,  confcript  fathers,  within 
thefe  walls,  and  in  this  aiTembly,  the  moft 
awful  and  venerable  upon  earth,  there  are 
men  who  meditate  my  ruin  and  yours,  the 
deftruftion  of  this  city,  and  confequently 
of  the  world  itfeif.  Myfelf,  your  conful, 
behold  thefe  men,  and  alk  their  opinions  on 
public  affairs ;  and  inftead  of  dooming  them 
to  immediate  execution,  do  not  fo  much  as 
wound  them  with  my  tongue.  You  went 
then  that  night,  Catiline,  to  the  houfe  of 
Lecca ;  you  cantoned  out  all  Italy ;  you 
appointed  the  place  to  which  every  one  was 
to  repair ;  you  fingled  out  thofe  who  were 
to  be  left  at  Rome,  and  thofe  who  were  to 
accompany  you  in  perfon  ;  you  marked  out 
the  parts  of  the  city  deftined  to  conflagra- 
tion; you  declared  your  purpofe  of  leaving 
it  foon,  and  faid  you  only  waited  a  little 
to  fee  me  taken  off.  Two  Roman  knights 
undertook  to  eafe  you  of  that  care,  and  af- 
faliinate  me  the  fame  night  in  bed  before 
day-break.  Scarce  v^  as  your  affembly  dif- 
miffed,  when  I  v/as  informed  of  all  this :  I 
ordered  an  additional  guard  to  attend,  to 
fecure  my  houfe  from  aliault ;  I  refufed  ad- 
mittance to  thofe  whom  you  fent  to  compli- 
ment me  in  the  morning ;  and  declared  to 
many  worthy  perfons  beforehand  who  they 
were,  and  at  what  time  I  expe(^ed  them. 

Since  then,  Catiline,  fuch  is  the  ftate  of 
your  affairs,  finilh  what  you  have  begun  ; 
quit  the  city ;  the  gates  are  open  ;  nobody 
oppofes  your  retreat.  The  troops  in  Man- 
lius's  camp  long  to  put  themfelvcs  under 
your  command.  Carry  with  you  all  your 
confederates  ;  if  not  all,  at  leaft  as  many  as 
poffible.  Purge  the  city.  It  will  take 
greatly  from  my  fears,  to  be  divided  from 
you  by  a  wall.  You  cannot  pretend  to  ftay 
any  longer  with  us  :  I  will  not  bear,  will 
not  fuller,  will  not  allow  of  it.  Great 
thanks  are  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  and 
chiefly  to  tliec  Jupiter  Stator,  the  aa(;i€nt 

pro- 
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protedlor  of  this  city,  for  having  already  fo 
often  preferved  us  from  this  dangerous,  this 
deitruftive,  this  peftilent  fcourg-i  of  his 
country.  The  fupreme  fafety  of  the  com- 
monwealth ought  not  to  be  again  and  again 
expofed  to  danger  for  the  fake  of  a  fingle 
man.  While  1  was  only  conful  eie«ft,  Cati- 
line, I  contented  myfelf  with  guarding 
ai^ainft  your  many  plots,  not  by  a  public 
guard,  but  by  my  private  vigilance.  When 
at  the  laft  election  of  confuls,  you  had  re- 
fohed  to  aflaflinate  me,  and  your  competi- 
tors in  the  field  of  Mars,  I  defeated  your 
wicked  purpofe  by  the  aid  of  my  friends, 
•without  difturbing  the  public  peace.  In  a 
word,  as  often  as  you  attempted  my  life,  I 
fingly  oppofed  your  fury;  though  I  well 
fiw,  that  my  death  would  neceflarily  be  at- 
tended with  many  figiial  calamities  to  the 
ftate.  But  ri^ow  you  openly  ftrike  at  the 
very  being  of  the  republic.  The  temples  of 
the  immortal  gods,  the  manfions  of  Rome, 
the  lives  of  her  citizens,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  are  doomed  to  llaughter  and 
•  devartation.  Since  therefore  I  dare  not  pur- 
fue  that  courfe,  which  is  moft  agreeable  to 
ancient  difcipline,  and  the  genius  of  the 
commonwealth,  I  will  fo;;o  v  another,  lefs 
fevere  indeed  as  to  the  crinu  al,  but  more 
ufeful  in  its  confequences  to  tl.e  public.  For 
Ihould  I  order  you  to  be  immediately  put  to 
death,  the  commonwealth  would  ftill  har- 
bour in  its  bofom  the  other  confpi raters ; 
but  by  driving  you  from  the  city,  I  Ihall 
clear  Rome  at  once  of  the  whole  baneful 
tribe  of  thy  accomplices.  How,  Catiline! 
Do  you  hefitate  to  do  at  my  command,  what 
you  was  fo  lately  about  to  do  of  your  own 
accord  ?  The  conful  orders  a  public  enemy 
to  depart  the  city.  You  aflc  whether  this 
be  a  real  banifhment  ?  I  fay  rtot  exprefsly  fo : 
but  was  1  to  advife  in  the  cafe,  it  is  the 
beft  courfe  you  can  take. 

For  what  is  there,  Catiline,  that  can  now 
give  you  pleafurejn  this  city?  wherein,  if 
we  except  the  profligate  crew  of  your  accom- 
plices, there  is  not  a  man  but  dreads  and 
abhors  you  ?  Is  there  a  donieftic  ftain  from 
which  your  charafter  is  exempted?  Have 
you  not  rendered  yourfelf  infamous  by  every 
vice  that  can  brand  private  life  ?  What  fcenes 
of  luft  have  not  your  eyes  beheld  ?  What 
guilt  has  not  ftained  your  hands  ?  What  pol- 
lution has  not  defiled  your  whole  body  ? 
What  youth,  entangled  by  thee  in  the  allure- 
ments of  debauchery,  haft  thou  not  prompted 
by  arms  to  deeds  of  violence,  or  feduced  by 
incentives  into  the  fnares  of  fenfuality  ?  And 
lately,  when  by  procuring  the  death  of  your 


former  wife,  you  had  made  room  in  your 
houfe  for  another,  did  you  not  add  to  the 
enormity  of  that  crime,  bv  a  new  and  un- 
paralleled meafure  of  guilt  ?  But  I  pafs  over 
this,  and  chufe  to  let  it  remain  in  filence, 
that  the  memory  of  fo  monftrous  a  piece  of 
wickednefs,  or  at  leaft  of  its  having  been 
committed  with  impunity,  may.  not  defcend 
to  poftenty.  I  pafs  over  too  the  entire  ruin 
of  your  fortunes,  which  you  are  fenfible 
muft  liefal  you  the  very  next  month ;  and 
fliall  proceed  to  the  mention  of  fuch  parti- 
culars as  regard  not  the  infamv  of  your  pri- 
vate charafter,  nor  the  dilirelfes  and  turpi- 
tude of  your  domeftic  life ;  but  fuch  as  con- 
cern the  very  being  of  the  republic,  and  the 
lives  and  fafety  of  us  all.  Can  the  light  of 
lite,  or  the  air  you  breathe,  be  grateful  to 
you,  Catiline ;  when  you  arc  confcic  -?  there 
is  not  a  man  here  prefent  but  knows,  that  on 
the  laft  of  December,  in  the  confulOiip  of 
Lepidus  and  Tullus,  you  appeared  in  the 


Comitium  with 


a  dagger?  That  you  had 


got  together  a  band  of  ruffians,  to  aliaffinate 
the  confuls,  and  the  moft  confiderable  men 
m  Rome  ?  and  that  this  execrable  and  frantic 
defign  was  defeated,  not  by  any  awe  or  re- 
morfe  in  you,  but  by  the  prevailing  good 
fortune  of  the  people  of  Rom.e.  But  1  pafs 
over  thofe  things,  as  being  already  well 
known  :  there  are  others  of  a  later  date. 
How  many  attempts  have  you  made  upon 
my  life,  fince  I  was  nominated  conful,  and. 
fince  I  entered  upon  the  aftual  execution  of 
that  oflice  ?  How  many  thruit.-^  of  thine,  fo 
well  aimed  that  they  feemed  unavoidable, 
have  I  parried  by  an  artful  evafion,  and,  as 
they  term  it,  a  gentle  defteftion  of  body  ? 
You  attempt,  you  contrive,  you  kt  (m  foot 
nothing,  of  which  I  have  not  timely  in- 
formation. Yet  you  ceafe  not  to  concert, 
and  enterprize.  How  often  has  that  dagger 
been  wrefted  out  of  thy  hands  r  How  often, 
by  fome  accident,  has' it  dropped  before  the 
moment  of  execution  ?  yet  you  cannot  re- 
folve  to  lay  it  afiJe.  How,  or  with  what 
rites  you  have  confecrated  it,  is  hard  'to 
fay,  that  you  think  yourself  thus  obliged  to 
lodge  it  in  the  bofom  of  a  conful ! 

What  are  we  to  think  of  your  prefen 
fituatioa  and  condud?  For  I 'will  now  ad- 
drefs  you,  not  with  the  deteftation  your 
aftions  deferve,  but  With  a  companion  to 
which  you  have  no  juft  claim.  You  caine 
fome  time  ago  into  the  fenate.  Did  a  fingle 
perlon  of  this  numerous  affembly,  not  ex- 
cepting your  moft  intimzic  relations  and 
friends,  deign  to  falute  you  ?  If  there  be  no 
infiance  of  this  kind  in  the  memory  of  m^n, 
C4.  do 
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do  you  expe<rt  that  I  iliould  embitter  with    obedience,    even   fuppofing  her   unable  to: 
reproaches,  a  doom  confirmed  by  the  filent    compel  you  to  fuch  a  ftep  ?  But  did  you  not 
deteftaticn  of  all  prefent  ?    Were   not  the    even  offer  to  become  a  prifoner?  Did  you 
benches  where  you  fit  forfaken,  as  foon  as    not  fay,  that  to  avoid  fufpicion,  you  would 
you  was  obferved  to  approach  them  ?  Did    fnbmit  to  be  confined  in  the  houfe  of  M. 
not   all    the  confular  fenators,    whofe  de-    Lepidus  ?  When  he  declined  receiving  you, 
ftrndion  you  have   fo   often  plotted,  quit    you  had  the  aflurance  to  come  to  me,  and 
immediately  the  part  of  the  houfe  where  you    requeft  you  might  be  fecured  at  my  houfe. 
thought  proper  to  place  yourfelf  ?  How  are    Whenl  likewife  told  you,  that  I  could  never 
you  able  to  bear  all  this  treatment  ?  For  my    think  myfelf  fafe  in  the  fame  houfe,  when  I 
own  part,  were  my  flaves  to  difcover  fuch  a   judged  it  even  dangerous  to  be  in  the  fame 
dread  of  me,  as  your  fellow-citizens  exprefs    city  with  you,  you  applied  to  Q^  Metellus 
of  you,  I  Ihould  think  it  neceffary  to  abandon    the  praetor.     Being  repulfed  here  too,  you 
my  own  houfe :  and  do  you  hefitate  about    went  to  the  excellent  M.  Marcellus,  your 
leaving  the  city  ?  Was  1  even  wrongfully    companion ;  who,  no  doubt,  you  imagined 
fufpefted,  and  thereby  rendered  obnoxious    would  be  very  watchful  in  confining  you, 
to  mv  countrymen,  I  would  fooner  with-   very  quick  in  difcerning  your  fecret  prafti 
draw  myfelf  from  public  view,  than  be  be-   ces,  and  very  refolute  in  bringing  you  to 
held  with  looks  full  of  reproach  and  indig-  juftice.     How  juftly  may  we  pronounce  him 
nation.     And  do  you,  whofe  confcience  tells    worthy  of  irons  and  a  jail,  whofe  ov/n  con- 
you  that  you  are  the  objeft  of  an  univerfal,    fcience  condemns  him  to  reftraint  ?  If  it  be  : 
ajuft,  and  a  long-merited  hatred,  delay  a    fo  then,  Catiline,  and  you  cannot  fubmit  to 
moment  to  efcape  from  the  looks  and  pre-    the  thought  of  dying  here,  do  you  hefitate 
fence  of  a  people,  whofe  eyes  and  fenfes  can    to  retire  to  fome  other  country,  and  commit 
no  longer  endure  you  among  them  ?  Should    to  flight  and  folitude  a  life,  fo  often  and  fo 
your  parents  dread  and  hate  you,  and  be   juftly  forfeited  to  thy   country?  But,  fay 
obftinate  to  all  your  endeavours  to  appeafe    you,  put  the  queftion  to  the  fenate,  (for  (o 
them,  you  would  doubrlefs  withdraw  fome-    you  affeft  to  talk)  and  if  it  be  their  pleafure 
where    from    their    fight.     But    now   your    that  I  go  into   banifliment,  I  am  ready  to 
country,  the  common  parent  of  us  all,  hates    obey.     1  will  put   no  fuch  queftion;  it  is 
and  dreads  you,  and  has  long  regarded  you    contrary  to  my  temper :  yet  will  I  give  you 
as  a  parricide,  intent  upon  the  defign  of  de-    an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fentiments 
ftro)ing  her.     And  will  a  ou  neitlier  refpeft    of  the  fenate  with  regard  to  you.     Leave 
her  authority,    fubmit  to   her   advice,  nor    the  city,  Catiline;  deliver  the  republic  from 
ftand  in  awe  of  her  power?  Thus  does  fhe    its  fears;    go,  if  you  wait   only  for  that 
leafon   with  you,  Catiline;  and  thus  does    word,  into  banifhment.     Obferve  now,  Ca- 
ilie,  in  fome  meafure,  addrefs  you  by  her    tiline ;  mark  the  filence  and  compofure  of 
filence ;  not  an  enormity  has  happened  thefe    the  afi^embly.     Does  a  fingle  fenator  remon- 
many  years,  but  has  had  thee  for  its  author  :    ftrate,  or  fo  much  as  offer  to  fpeak  ?  Is  it 
not  a  crime  has  been  perpetrated  without    needful  they  fhould  confirm  by  their  voice, 
thee:  the  murder  of  fo  many  of  our  citizens,    what  they   fo   exprefsly   declare   by   their 
the  opprefiion  and  plunder  of  our  allies,  has    filence  ?  But  had  I  addrefiTed  myfelf  in  this 
through  tjiee  alone  efcaped  punifhment,  and    manner  to  that  excellent  youth  P.  Sextius, 
been  exercifed  with  unreftrained  violence :    or  to  the  brave  M.  Marcellus,  the  fenate 
thou  haft  found  means  not  only  to  trample    would  ere  now  have  rifen   up  againft  me, 
upon  law  and  juftice,  but  even  to  fubvert    and  laid  violent  hands  upon  their  conful  in 
and  deftroy  them.     Though  this  paft  be-    this  very  temple ;  and  juftly  too.     But  with 
haviour  of  thine  was  beyond  all  patience,    regard  to  you,  Catiline,  their  filence  de- 
yet  have;  I  borne  with  it  as  I  could.     But    clares  their  approbation,  their  acquiefcence 
how,  to  be  in  continual  apprehenfion  from    amounts  to  a  decree,  and  by  faying  nothing 
thee  alone ;  on  every  alarm  to  tremble  at  the    they  proclaim   their  confent.  '  Nor  is  this 
ii?me  of  Catiline ;   to  fee  no  defigns  formed    true  of  the  fenators  alone,  whofe  authority 
againft  rne  that  fpeak  not  thee  for  their    you  affeft  to  prize,  while  you  make  no  ac- 
author,    is    altogether    infupportable.     Be    count  of  their  lives ;  but  of  thefe  brave  and 
gene  then,  and  rid  me  of  my  prefent  terror;    worthy  Roman  knights,  and  other  illuftri- 
ihatifjuft,  Imayayoid  ruin;  ifgroundlefs,    ous  citizens,  who  guard  the  avenues  of  the 
}  may  at  length  ccafe  to  fear.  fenate;  whofe  numbers  you  might  have feen. 

Should  your  country,  as  I  faid,  addrefs    whofe  fentiments  you   might  have  known, 
3'?)u  in  thefe  terms,  ought  ftie  not  to  find   whofe  voices  a  little  while  ago  )ou  might 

have 
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have  heard  ;  and  whofe  fwords  and  hands  I 
have  for  fome  time  with  difficulty  reftrained 
from  your  perfon  :  yet  all  thefe  will  I  eafiiy 
engage  to  attend  you  to  the  very  gates,  if 
you  but  confent  to  leave  this  city,  which 
you  have  fo  long  devoted  to  dertruction. 

But  why  do  1  talk,  as  if  your  refolution 
.  was  to  be  fhaken,  or  there  was  any  room  to 
hope  you  would  reform  ?  Can  we  expeft  you 
will  ever  think  of  flight,  or  entertain  the 
defign  of  going  into  banifliment  ?  May  the 
immortal  gods  infpire  you  with  that  refolu- 
tion !  Though  I  clearly  perceive,  fhould  my 
threats  frighten  you  into  exile,  what  a  ftorm 
of  envy  will  light  upon  my  own  head ;  if 
not  at  prefent,  whilft  the  memory  of  thy 
crimes  is  frefh,  yet  furely  in  future  times. 
But  I  little  regard  that  thought,  provided 
the  calamity  falls  on  myfelf  alone,  and  is 
not  attended  with  any  danger  to  my  country. 
;  But  to  feel  the  llings  of  remorfe,  to  dread 
,  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  to  yield  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  ftate,  are  things  not  to  be 
expeded  from  thee.  Thou,  O  Catiline, 
art  none  of  thofe,  whom  fhame  reclaims 
from  difhonourable  purfuits,  fear  from 
danger,  or  reafon  from  madnefs.  Be  gone 
then,  as  I  have  already  often  faid :  and  if 
.  you  would  fwell  the  meafure  of  popular 
odium  againft  me,  for  being,  as  you  give 
out,  your  enemy,  depart  diredly  into  ba- 
niihment.  By  this  ftep  you  will  bring  upon 
me  an  infupportable  load  of  cenfure ;  nor 
fhall  I  l>e  able  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the 
public  indignation,  fhouldft  thou,  by  order 
of  the  conful,  retire  into  exile.  But  if  you 
mean  to  advance  my  reputation  and  glory, 
march  off  with  your  abandoned  crew  of 
ruffians;  repair  to  Manlius;  rouze  every 
defperate  citizen  to  rebel ;  feparate  yourfelf 
from  the  worthy ;  declare  war  againft  your 
country  ;  triumph  in  your  iinpious  depreda- 
,  tions ;  that  it  may  appear  you  was  not  forced 
by  me  into  a  foreign  Ireafon,  but  volunta- 
rily joined  your  aiTociates.  But  why  fhould 
I  urge  you  to  this  ftep,  when  I  know  you 
have  already  fent  forward  a  body  of  armed 
men,  to  wait  you  at  the  Forum  Aurelium  ? 
When  I  know  you  have  concerted  and  fixed 
a  day  with  Manlius  J  When  I  know  you 
have  fent  off  the  filver  eagle,  that  domeftic 
fhrine  of  your  impieties,  which  I  doubt  not 
will  bring  ruin  upon  you  and  your  accom- 
plices ?  Can  you  abfent  yourfelf.  any  longer 
from  an  idol  to  which  you  had  recourfe  in 
every  bloody  attempt  ?  And  from  whofe  al- 
tars that  impious  right-hand  was  frequently 
transferred  to  the  murder  of  your  country- 

TOf  n  ? 


Thus  will  you  at  length  repair,  whither 
your  frantic  and  unbridled  rage  has  long 
been  hurrying  you.  Nor  does  this  iflue  of 
thy  plots  gi:e  thee  pain ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, fills  thee  with  inexpreffible  delight. 
Nature  has  formed  you,  inclination  trained 
you,  and  fate  referved  you  for  this  defperate 
enterprize.  You  never  took  delight  either 
in  peace  or  war,  unlefs  when  they  were 
flagitious  and  deftruttive.  You  have  got 
together  a  band  of  ruffians  and  profligates, 
not  only  utterly  abandoned  of  fortune,  but 
even  without  hope.  With  what  pleafure 
will  you  enjoy  yourfelf?  how  will  you 
exult  ?  how  will  you  triumph  ?  when  amongll 
fo  great  a  number  of  your  aiTociates,  you 
(hall  neither  hear  nor  fee  an  honeft  man  ? 
To  attain  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  a  life,  have 
you  exercifed  yourfelf  in  all  thofe  toils, 
which  are  emphatically  ftiled  yours :  your 
lying  on  the  ground,  not  only  in  purfuit  of 
lewd  amours,  but  of  bold  and  hardy  entcr- 
prizes :  your  treacherous  watchfulnefs,  not 
only  to  take  advantage  of  the  huft)and's 
ft  umber,  but  to  fpoil  the  murdered  citizen. 
Here  may  you  exert  all  that  boafted  patience 
of  hunger,  cold,  and  want,  by  which  how- 
ever you  will  (hortly  find  yourfelf  undone. 
So  much  have  I  gained  by  excluding  you 
from  the  confuldiip,  that  you  can  only  at- 
tack your  country  as  an  exile,  not  opprefs 
her  as  a  conful ;  and  your  impious  treafon 
will  be  deemed  the  efforts,  not  of  an  enemy, 
but  of  a  robber. 

And  now,  confcript  fathers,  that  I  may 
obviate  and  remove  a  complaint,  which  my 
country  might  with  fome  appearance  of  juf- 
tice  urge  againft  me;  attend  diligently  to 
what  I  am  about  to  fay,  and  treafure  it  up 
in  your  minds  and  hearts.  For  ftiould  my 
country,  which  is  to  me  much  dearer  than 
life,  fiiould  all  Italy,  ftiould  the  whole  ftate 
thus  accoft  me.  What  are  you  about,  Mar- 
cus TuUius  ?  Will  you  fuffer  a  man  to  efcape 
out  of  Rome,  whom  you  have  difcovered  to 
be  a  public  enemy  ?  whom  you  fee  ready  to 
enter  upon  a  war  againft  the  ftate  ?  whofe 
arrival  the  confpirators  wait  with  impatience, 
that  they  may  j)ut  themfelves  under  his  con- 
duft  ?  the  prime  author  of  the  treafon  ;  the 
contriver  and  manager  of  the  revolt ;  the 
man  who  enlifts  all  the  flaves  and  ruined 
citizens  he  can  find  ?  will  you  fuffer  him,  I 
fay,  to  efcape ;  and  appear  as  one  rather 
fent  againft  the  city,  than  driven  from  it  ? 
will  you  not  order  him  to  be  put  in  irons, 
to  be  dragged  to  execution,  and  to  atone  for 
his  guilt  by  the  moft  rigorous  punilhment  ? 
what  reftrains  you  on  this  occafion  ?  is  it  the 
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euftom  of  our  anceilars  ?  But  it  is  well 
known  in  this  comrnonwealth,  that  even  per- 
fons  in  a  private  ftation  have  often  put  pelti- 
-lent  citizens  to  death.  Do  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  punifhment  of  Roman  citizens 
bold  you  in  awe  ?  Certainly  traitors  againft 
their  country  can  have  no  claim  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  citizens.  Are  you  afraid  of  the 
reproaches  of  pofterity  ?  A  noble  proof,  in- 
deed, of  your  gratitude  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, that  you,  a  new  man,  who  without 
any  recommendation  from  your  anceftors, 
have  been  raifed  by  them  through  all  the 
degrees  of  honour  to  fovereign  dignity, 
ftiould,  for  the  fake  of  any  danger  to  your- 
felf,  negleft  the  care  of  the  public  fafety. 
But  if  cenfure  be  that  whereof  you  are  afraid, 
think  which  is  to  be  inoit  apprehended,  the 
cenfure  incurred  for  having  afted  with  tirm- 
nefs  and  courage,  or  that  for  having  afted 
with  floth  and  pu'iilanimity  ?  When  Italy 
fhall  be  laid  defolate  with  war,  her  cities 
plundered,  her  dwellings  on  fire ;  can  you 
then  hope  to  efcape  the  flames  of  public  in- 
dignation ? 

To  this  moft  facred  voice  of  my  country, 
and  to  all  thofe  who  blame  me  after  the  fame 
•manner,  I  fhall  make  this  fhort  reply  ;  That 
.  if  I  had  thought  it  the  moft  advifible  to  put 
-Catiline  to  death,  I  would  not  have  allowed 
that  gladiator  the  ufe  of  one  moment's  life. 
For  if,  in  former  days,  our  greateft  men, 
^nd  moft  illuftrious  citizens,  inftead  of  fully- 
ing,  have  done  honour  to  their  memories, 
by  the  deftruftion  of  Saturninus,  the  Grac- 
chi, FlacGus,  and  many  others ;  there  is  no 
ground  to  fear,  that  by  killing  this  parri- 
cide, any  envy  would  lie  upon  me  with 
pofterity.  Yet  if  the  greateft  was  fure  to 
befal  me,  it  was  always  my  p^rfuafion,  that 
envy  acquired  by  virtue  was  really  glory, 
not  envy.  But  there  are  fome  of  this  very 
order,  who  do  not  either  fee  the  dangers 
which  hang  over  us,  or  elfe  diflemble  what 
they  fee  ;  who  by  the  foftnefs  of  their  votes 
^herifli  Catiline's  hopes,  and  add  ftrength  to 
the  confpiracy  by  not  believing  it;  whofe 
authority  influences  many,  not  only  of  the 
wicked,  but  the  weak ;  who,  if  I  had 
puniftied  this  man  as  he  deferved,  would  not 
have  failed  to  charge  me  with  ading  cruelly 
and  tyrannically.  Now  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  when  he  is  once  gone  into  Manlius's 
camp,  whither  he  aftually  defigns  to  go, 
none  can  be  fo  filly,  as  not  to  fee  that  there 
is  a  plot ;  none  fo  wicked,  as  not  to  acknow- 
ledge it :  whereas  by  taking  off  him  alone, 
though  this  peililence  would  be  fomewhat 
checked,  it  could  not  be  fupprelled  :  but 


when  he  lias  thrown  himfelf  into  rebellion, 
and  carried  out  his  friends  along  with  him, 
and  drawn  together  the  profligate  and  de- 
fperate  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  not  t 
only  this  ripened  plague  of  the  republic,  but  i 
the  very  root  and  feed  of  all  our  evils,  will  i 
be  extirpated  with  him  at  once. 

It  is  now  a  long  time,  confcript  fathers,  . 
that  we  have  trod  amidft  the  dangers  and  ! 
machinations  of  this  confpiracy  :  but  I  know  ■ 
not  how  it  comes  to  }'afs,  the  full  maturity 
of  all  thofe  crimes,  and  of  this  long  ripen- 
ing rage  and  infolencc,  has  now  broke  out 
during  the  period  of  my  confuHhip.  Should 
he  alone  be  removed  from  this  powerful  i 
band  of  traitors,  it  may  abate,  perhaps,  our 
fears  and  anxieties  for  a  while ;  but  the 
danger  will  ftill  remain,  and  continue  lurk- 
ing in  the  veins  and  vitals  of  the  republic. 
For  as  men,  oppreffed  with  a  fevere  fit  of 
illnefs,  and  labouring  under  the  raging  heat 
of  a  fever,  are  often  at  firft  feemingly  re- 
lieved by  a  draught  of  cold  water,  but  after- 
wards find  the  difeafe  return  upon  them  with 
redoubled  fury ;  in  like  manner,  this  dif- 
temper  which  has  feized  the  commonwealth, 
eafed  a  little  by  the  puniftiment  of  this 
traitor,  will  from  his  furviving  aflbciates 
foon  afTume  new  force.  Wherefore,  con- 
fcript fathers,  let  the  wicked  retire,  let  them 
feparate  themfeh^es  from  the  honeft,  let  them 
rendezvous  in  one  place.  In  fine,  as  I  have 
often  faid,  let  a  wall  be  between  them  and 
us :  let  them  ceafe  to  lay  fnares  for  the  con- 
ful  in  his  own  houfe,  to  befet  the  tribunal 
of  the  city  praetor,  to  inveft  the  fenate-houfc 
with  armed  ruiiians,  and  to  prepare  fire-balls 
and  torches  for  burning  the  city  :  in  fhort, 
let  every  man's  fentiments  with  regard  to 
the  public  be  infcribed  on  his  forehead. 
This  I  engage  for  and  promife,  confcript 
fathers,  that  by  the  diligence  of  the  con- 
fuls,  the  weight  of  your  authority,  the  coa» 
rage  and  firmnefs  of  the  Roman  knights,, 
and  the  unanimity  of  all  the  honeft,  Cati- 
line being  driven  from  the  city,  you  fhall 
behold  all  his  treafons  detected,  expofed, 
crufhed,  and  puniftied.  With  thefe  omens, 
Catiline,  of  all  profperity  to  the  republic, 
but  of  deftruftion  t»  thyfelf,  and  all  thofe 
who  have  joined  themfelves  with  thee  in  all 
kinds  of  parricide,  go  thy  way  then  to  this 
impious  and  abominable  war:  whilft  thou, 
Jupiter,  whofe  religion  was  eftablifhed  with 
the  foundation  of  this  city,  whom  we  truly 
call  Stator,  the  fiay  and  prop  of  this  empire, 
wilt  drive  this  man  and  his  accomplices  from 
thy  altars  and  temples,  from  the  houfcs  and 
walls  of  the  cit} ,  from  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes 
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without  any  previous  trial  or  proof  of 
his  guilt.  But  Cicero  was  too  well 
informed  of  his  motions  to  entertain 
any  doubt  about  his  guin-:^  to  Manlius's 
camp^  and  into  attual  rebellion.  He 
knew  that  he  had  fent  thither  alread/ 
a  great  quantity  of  arms,  and  all  the 
enfigns  of  military  comma i^d,  with  that 
filver  eagle,  which  he  ufed  to  keep 
with  great  fuperftition  in  his  houfe,  for 
its  having  belonged  to  C.  Marius,  ia 
his  expedition  againfl:  the  Cimbri.  But, 
left  the  ftory  ihould  make  an  ill  im- 
prt'flion  on  the  city,  he  called  the  peo- 
ple together  into  the  forum,  to  give 
them  an  account  of  what  pafled  in  the 
fenate  the  day  before,  and  of  Cati- 
line's leaving  Rome  upon  it,  And 
this  makes  the  fubjeft  of  the  oration 
now  before  us. 


ituncE  of  us  all ;  and  wilt  deftroy  with  eter^ 
jnal  punifhments,  both  living  and  dead,  all 
ithe  haters  of  good  men,  the  enemies  of  their 
jcountry,  the  plunderers  of  Italy,  now  con- 
!  federated  in  this  deteftable  league  and  part- 
nerdiip  of  villainy. 

Whitivorth's  Cicero, 

§  6.     Oration  againji  Catiline, 

THE       ARGUMENT. 

Catiline,  aftonifhed  by  the  thunder  of  the 
laft  fpeech,  had  little  to  fay  for  him- 
felf  in  anfwer  to  it;  yet  with  downcaft 
looks,  and  fuppliant  voice,  he  begged 
of  the  fathers,  not  to  believe  too  haftily 
what  was  faid  againft  him  by  an 
enemy  ;  that  his  birth  and  pail  life  of- 
fered every  thing  to  him  that  was 
hopeful ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  imagined, 
that  a  man  of  patrician  family,  whofe 
anceftors,  as  well  as  himfelf,  had  given 
many  proofs  of  their  alFedtion  to  the 
Roman  people,  (hould  want  to  overturn 
the  government ;  while  Cicero,  a  ftran- 
ger,  and  late  inhabitant  of  Rome,  was 
fo  zealous  to  preferve  it.  But  as  he 
was  going  on  to  give  foul  language, 
the  fenate  interrupted  him  by  a  general 
outcry,  calling  him  traitor  and  parri- 
cide :  upon  which,  being  furious  and 
defperate,  he  declared  again  aloud  whaf 
he  had  faid  before  to  Cato,  that  fince 
he  was  circumvented  and  driven  head- 
long by  his  enemies,  he  would  quench 
the  flame  which  was  raifed  about  him 
by  the  common  ruin ;  and  fo  ruihed  out 
of  the  affembly.  As  foon  as  he  was 
ccme  to  his  houfe,  and  began  to  refled 
on  what  had  pafTed,  perceiving  it  in 
rain  to  diffemble  any  longer,  he  re- 
folved  to  enter  into  aftion  immediately, 
before  the  troops  of  the  public  were  in- 
creafed,  or  any  new  levies  made ;  fo 
that  after  a  {hort  conference  with  Len- 
tulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  reft,  about 
what  had  been  concerted  in  the  laft 
meeting,  having  given  frefh  orders  and 
affurances  of  his  fpeedy  return  at  the 
head  of  a  fl;rong  army,  he  left  Rome 
that  very  night  with  a  fmall  retinue, 
to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  towards 
Etruria.  He  no  fooner  difappeared, 
than  his  friends  gave  out  that  he  was 
gone  into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Mar- 
feilles,  which  was  induftrioufly  fpread 
through  the  city  the  next  morning,  to 
raife  an  odium  upon  Cicero,  for  driv- 
ing an  innocent  man  into  bajiifhment. 


AT  length,  Romans,  have  we  driven, 
difcarded,  and  purfued  wath  the  keeneft 
reproaches  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  L. 
Catiline,  intoxicated  with  tury,  breathing 
mifchief,  impioufly  plotting  the  deftrudion 
of  his  country,  and  threatening  to  lay  wafte 
this  city  with  fire  and  fword.  He  is  gone, 
he  is  Hed,  he  has  efcaped,  he  has  broke 
away.  No  longer  fhall  tlaat  rnonfter,  that 
prodigy  of  mifchief,  plot  the  ruin  of  this 
city  within  her  very  walls.  We  have  gained 
a  clear  conqueft  over  this  chief  and  ring- 
leader of  domeftic  broils.  His  threatening 
dagger  is  no  longer  pointed  at  our  breafts, 
nor  {hall  we  now  any  more  tremble  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  the  forum,  the  fenate-houfe, 
or  within  our  domeftic  walls.  In  driving 
him  from  the  city,  we  have  forced  his  moil 
advantageous  poft.  We  ihall  now,  without 
oppofition,  carry  on  a  juft  war  againft  an 
open  enemy.  We  have  effedually  ruined 
the  man,  and  gained  a  glorious  vi(flory,  by 
driving  him  from  his  fecret  plots  into  open 
rebellion.  But  how  do  you  think  is  he  over- 
whelmed and  cruftied  with  regret,  at  carry- 
ing away  his  dagger  unbathed  in  blood,  at 
leaving  the  city  before  he  had  effefted  my 
death,  at  feeing  the  weapons  prepared  foe 
our  dertradion  wrefted  out  of  his  hands; 
in  a  word,  that  Rome  is  ftill  ftanding,  and 
her  citizens  fafe !  He  is  now  quite  over- 
thrown, Romans,  and  perceives  himfelf  im- 
potent and  defpifed,  often  cafting  back  his 
eyes  upon  this  city,  which  he  fees,  with 
regret,  refcued  from  his  deftrudive  jaws ; 
and  which  feems  to  me  to  rejoice  for  bav- 
in o-  difgorged  and  rid  herfclf  of  fo  peftilent 
a  citi-zea. 

But 
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But  if  there  be  any  here,  who  blame  me 
for  what  I  am  boalHng,  of,  as  you  all  in- 
deed juftly  may,  that  I  did  not  rather  feizc 
than  fend"  away  fo  capital  an  enemy ;  that 
is  not  my  fault,  citizens,  but  the  fault  of 
the  times.       Catiline   ought   long    ago    to 
have  fuffered  the  laft  punifliment ;  the  cuf- 
tom  of  our  anceftors,  the  difcipline  of  the 
empire,  and  the  republic  itfelf  required  it : 
but  how  many  would  there  have  been,  who 
would   not    have  believed   what  I  charged 
him  with  ?  How  many,  who,  through  weak- 
nefs,  would  ne\er  have  imagined  it  ?  how 
manv  who  would  even  have  defended  him  ? 
how  many,  who,  through  wickednefs,  would 
have  efpoufed  his  caufe  ?  But  had  I  judged 
that  his  death  would  have  put  a  final  period 
to  all  your  dangers,  I  would  long  ago  have 
ordered  him  to  execution,  at  the  hazard  not 
©nly   of   public  cc'nfare,    but   even  of  my 
liff.     But  ^vhen  I  faw,  that  by  fentencing 
him  to  the  death  he  defer\ed,  and  before 
you  were  all  fully  convinced  of  his  guilt, 
I  fl^ould  have  drawn  upon  myfelf  fuch  an 
odium,  as  would  have  rendered  me  unable 
to  profecute  his  accomplices  ;  I  brought  the 
matter  to  this  point,   that  you   might  then 
openly  and  vigorouilv  attack  Catiline,  when 
he  was  apparently  become  a  public  enemy. 
What  kind  of  an  enemy  I  judge  him  to  be, 
and  how  formidable  in  his  attempt,  you  may 
learn  from  hence,  citizens,  that  I  am  only 
forr}'  he  went  off  with  {o  k\v  to  attend  him. 
I  wi(h  he  had  taken  his  whole  forces  along 
with  him.     He   has  carried  off  Tongillus 
indeed,  the  objeifl  of  his   criminal  paflion 
when  a  youth  :  he  has  likewife  carried  off 
Publicius  and  Munatius,  whofe  tavern  debts 
would  never  have  occafioned  any  commo- 
tions in  the  (late.     But  how  important  are 
the  men  he  has  left  behind  him  r  how  op- 
prefled  with  debt,  how  powerful,  how  il- 
luftrious  by  their  defcent  ? 

When  therefore  I  think  of  our  Gallic  le- 
gions, and  the  le\  ies  made  by  Metellus  in 
Picenun  and  Lombardy,  together  with  thofe 
troops  we  are  daily  raifmg;  I  hold  in  utter 
contempt  that  army  of  his,  compofed  of 
wretched  old  men,  of  debauchees  from  the 
country,  of  ruftic  vagabonds,  of  fuch  as 
have  fled  from  their  bail  to  take  ihelter  in 
his  cainp :  men  ready  to  run  away  not  only 
at  the  fight  of  an  army,  but  of  the  praetor's 
edid.  I  could  wifh  he  had  likewife  carried 
with  him  thofe  whom  I  fee  fluttering  in  the 
forum,  faunterlng  about  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  and  even  taking  their  places  in  the 
fenate;  men  fleek  with  perfumes,  and 
(hining  in  purple.     If  thefe  ftill  remain  here. 


mark  what  I  fay,  the  deferters  from  thci 
army  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  army 
itfelf  J  and  the  more  fo,  becaufe  they  know 
me  to  be  informed  of  ail  their  defigns,  )  et  ■ 
are  not  in  the  leaft  moved  by  it.  1  behold 
the  perfon  to  whom  Apulia  is  allotted,  to 
whom  Etruria,  to  whom  the  territory  of 
Picenum,  to  whom  Cifalpine  Gaul.  I  fee 
the  man  who  demanded  the  taflc  of  fetting 
fire  to  the  city,  and  filling  it  with  flaughter. 
They  know  that  I  am  acquainted  with  all 
the  fecrets  of  their  laft  nofturnal  meeting ; 
I  laid  them  open  vcfterday  in  the  fenate :  ; 
Catiline  himfelf  was  difheartened  and  fled  :  : 
what  then  can  thefe  others  mean  ?  They  are  : 
much  miftaken,  if  they  imagine  I  fhall  al- 
ways ufe  the  fame  lenity. 

I  have  at  laft  gained  what  I  have  hitherto  i 
been  waiting  for,  to  make  you  all  fenfiblc  ' 
that  a  confpiracy  is  openly  formed  againft  . 
the  ftate  ;  unlefs  there  be  any  one  who  ima- 
gines, that  fuch  as  referable  Catiline  may- 
yet  refufe  to  enter  into  his  defigns.  There 
is  now  therefore  no  more  room  for  clemency, 
the  cafe  itfelf  requires  feveritv.  Yet  I  will 
ftill  grant  them  one  thing ;  let  them  quit 
the  city,  let  them  follow  Catiline,  nor  fuf- 
fer  their  miferable  leader  to  languifh  in  their 
abfence.  Na}',  I  will  even  tell  them  the 
way  ;  it  is  the  Aarelian  road;  if  they  make 
haiie,  they  may  overtake  him  liefore  night. 
O  happy  ftate,  were  it  but  once  drained  of 
this  fink  of  wickednefs  !  To  me  the  abfence 
of  Catiline 'alone,  feems  to  have  reftored 
frefti  beauty  and  vigour  to  the  common- 
wealth. What  villainy,  what  raifchief  can 
be  devifed  or  imagined,  that  has  not  enterd 
into  his  thoughts  ?  What  prifoner  is  to  be 
found  in  all  Italy,  what  gladiator,  what  ) 
robber,  what  affaflin,  what  parricide,  what  i 
forger  of  wills,  v/hat  fliarper,  what  de- 
bauchee, ^\hat  fquanderer,  what  adulterer, 
what  harlot,  what  corrupter  of  youth,  what 
corrupted  vv-retch,  what  abandoned  criminal, 
who  will  not  own  an  intimate  familiarity 
with  Catiline  ?  What  murder  has  been  per- 
petrated of  late  years  without  him  ?  What 
aft  of  lewdnefs  fpeaks  not  him  for  its  au- 
thor ?  Was  ever  man  poffeffed  of  fuch  ta- 
lents for  corrupting  youth  ?  To  fome  he 
proftituted  liimfelf  unnaturally ;  for  others  ■ 
he  indulged  a  criminal  paffion.  Many  were 
allured  by  the  profpect  of  unbounded  enjoy- 
ment, many  by  the  promife  of  their  parents 
death  ;  to  which  he  not  only  incited  them, 
but  even  contributed  his  afliftance.  What 
a  prodigious  number  of  profligate  wretches 
has  he  juft  now  drawn  together,  not  only 
from  the  citv,  but  alfo  from  the  countr'/  ? 

Thei« 
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There  is  not  a  perfon  opprefled  with  debt, 

I  uill  not  fay  in  Rome,  but  in  the  remoteft 

corner  of  all  Italy,  whom   he  has  not  en- 

1  gaged    in  this   unparalleled  confederacy  of 

.  guilr. 

But  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  va- 
riety  of  his    talents,    in  all   the   different 
kinds  of  vice  ;  there  is  not  a  gladiator  in 
any  of  our  public  fchools,  remarkable  for 
i  being  audacious  in  mifchief,  who  does  not 
i  own  an  intimacy  with  Catiline;  not  a  player 
of  uiftinguiilied  impudence  and  guilt,  but 
openly    boalls  of  having  been  hrs  compa- 
j  nion.      Yet    this  man,    trained    up   in    the 
I  continued  exercife  of  lewdnefs  and  villainy, 
while  he  was  waiting  in   riot   and  debau- 
chery the  means  of  virtue,  and  fupplies  of 
induilry,  was  extolled  by  thefe  his  aflbciates 
for  his  fortitude  and  patience  in  fupporting 
cold,  hunger,  thirll,  and  v/atchings.     Would 
I  his  companions  but  follow  him,  would  this 
•  profligate  crew  of  defperate  men  but  leave 
the  city ;   how  happy^  would  it  be  for  us, 
how  fortunate  for  the  commonwealth,  how 
glorious  for  my  confullhip  ?  It  is  not  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  depravity,    a   natural  or 
fupportable  meafure  of  guilt  that  now  pre- 
vails.    Nothing  lefs  than  murders,  rapines. 


upon  the  Roman  people.  All  difturbances 
abroad,  both  by  land  and  fea,  are  quelled 
by  the  virtue  of  one  man.  But  a  domeftic 
war  ftill  remains :  the  treafon,  the  danger, 
the  enemy  is  within.  We  are  to  combat 
with  luxury,  with  madnefs,  with  villainy. 
In  this  war  1  profefs  myfelf  your  leader, 
and  take  upon  myfelf  all  the  animofity  of  the 
defperate.  Whatever  can  poffiblv  be  healed,  I 
Mill  heal ;  but  what  ought  to  be  cut  off,  I  will 
ne\er  fuffer  to  fpread  to  the  ruin  of  the  citv. 
Let  them  therefore  depart,  or  be  at  reft ; 
but  if  they  are  refolved  both  to  remain  in 
the  city,  and  continue  their  wonted  prac- 
tices, let  them  look  for  the  punifhraent  they 
deferve. 

But  fome  there  are,  Romans,  who  afiert, 
that  I  liave  driven  Catiline  into  baniihment. 
And  indeed,  could  words  compafs  it,  I 
would  not  fcruple  to  drive  them  into  exile 
too.  Catiline,  to  be  fure,  ^vas  fo  very  ti- 
morous and  modeft,  that  he  could  not  Hand 
the  words  of  the  conful ;  but  being  ordered 
into  baairnment,  immediately  acquiefced 
and  obeyed.  Yeftetday,  when  I  ran  fo 
great  a  hazard  of  being  murdered  in  my 
own  houfe,  I  aUerabled  the  fenate  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  and  laid  the  whole 


and  conflagrations  employ  their  thoughts,    affair  before  the  confcript  fathers.     When 
n-i_.„  !._„_   r         j___j  .!.„:„  •      Catiline  came  thither,  did  fo  much  as  one 

fenator  accoft  or  faiute  him  ?  In  line,  did 
they  regard  him  only  as  a  defperate  citizen, 
ami  not  rather  as  an  outrageous  enemy  ? 
Nay,  the  confular  fenators  quitted  that 
part  of  the  houfe  v.  here  he  fat,  and  left  the 
whole  bench  clear  to  him.  Here  I,  that 
violent  conful,  who  by  a  fin;^le  word  drive 


They  have  fquandered  away  their  patri- 
monies, they  have  wafted  their  fortunes  in 
debauchery  ;  they  have  been  long  without 
money,  and  now  their  credit  begins  to  fail 
them  ;  yet  ftill  the\-  retain  the  fame  deli  res, 
though  deprived  of  the  means  of  enjoyment. 
Did  they,  amidft  their  revels  and  gaming, 
affeft  no  other  pleai'ures  than  thofe  of  lewd 


nefs  and  feaifiiig,  however  defperate  their    citizens  into  banifliment,  demanded  of  Ca^ 

cafe  muft  appear,  it  might  ftill  notwithftand- 

ing  be  borne  with.     But  it  is  altogether  in- 

fufferable,  that  the  cowardly  fliould  pretend 

to  plot  againft  the  brave,  the  foolilh  againft 

the  prudent,  the  drunken  againft  the  fober, 

the  drowfy  againft  the  vigilant ;  w  ho  lolling 

at    feafts,   embracing   miftrelTes,  ftaggering 

with  wine,    ftulFed  with  victuals,  crowned 

with  garlands,  daubed  u-ith  perfumes,  waft- 


tiline,  v/hether  he  had  not  been  at  the  noc- 
turnal meeting  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Lecca. 
And  when  he,  the  moft  audacious  of  men, 
ftruck  dumb  b}'  felf-conviclion,  returned 
no  anfwer,  I  laid  open  the  whole  to  the 
fenate;  acquainting  them  with  the  trarffac- 
tions  of  that  night;  where  he  had  been, 
what  w^as  refer\ed  for  the  next,  and  hew  he 
had  fettled  the  whole  plan  of  the  war.     As 


ed  with  intemperance,  belch  in  their  conver-  he  appeared  dilconcerted  and  fpeechlefs,  I 
fations  of  niaffacring  the  honelf,  and  firing  alked  what  hindered  his  going  upon  an  ex- 
the  city.     0\erfuch,  I  truit,   ''         '       '      _-j:^:  -  -     -  i-  1-    i      1     1    r     , 


fome  dread- 
ful fatality  now  hangs ;  and  that  the  \en- 
geance  fo  long  due  to  their  villainy,  bafe- 
nefs,  guilt,  and  crimes,  is  either  juft  break- 
ing, or  juft  ready  to  break  upon  their  heads. 
If  my  confulihip,  fmce  it  cannot  cure, 
Ihould  cut  olF  all  thefe,  it  would  add  no 
fmall  period  to  the  duration  of  the  republic. 
For  there  is  no  nation,  wliich  we  have  rca- 
foii  to  fearj  no  king,  who  can  make  waj 


pedition,  uliich  he  had  fo  long  prepared 
for ;  w  hen  1  knew  that  he  had  already  fent 
before  him  arms,  axes,  rods,  trumpets,  mi- 
litary enligns,  and  that  fiiver  eagle,  to  which 
he  had  raifed  an  impious  altar  in  his  own 
houfe.  Can  I  \x.  faid  to  have  driven  into 
baniihrntnt  a  man  who  had  already  com- 
menced houilitici  againil  iiis  country  ?  Or 
IS  it  credible  that  Manlius,  an  obfcure  cen- 
turion, \vhu  has  pitched  his  camp  upon  the 

plains 
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plains  of  Fefulae,  would  declare  war  againft 
the  Roman  people  in  his  own  name  :  that  the 
forces  under  him  do  not  now  expeft  Cati- 
line for  their  general :  or  that  he,  fubmit- 
ting  to  a  voluntary  banifliment,  has,  as  fome 


But  why  do  I  fpeak  fo  much  about  one  i 
enemy  ?  An  enemy  too,  who  has  openly  i 
proclaimed  himfelf  fuch ;  and  whom  I  no 
longer  dread,  fince,  as  I  always  wifhed, 
there  is  now  a  wall  between  us.     Shall  I 


pretend,  repaired  to  Marfeilles,  and  not  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  who  diffemble  their 

the  before-mentioned  camp  ?  treafon,  who"  continue  at  Rome,  and  mingle 

O  wretched  condition  !  not  only  of  go-  in  our  affemblies  ?  With  regard  to  thef^,  in- 

verning,  but  even  of  preferving  the  ftate.  deed,  I  am  lefs  intent  upon  vengeance,  than 

For  Ihould  Catiline,  difcouraged  and  dif-  to  reclaim  them,  if  poUible,  from  their  er- 


concerted  by  my  counfels,  vigilance,  and 
ftrenuous  care  of  the  republic,  be  feized 
with  a  fudden  dread,  change  his  refolution, 
defert  his  party,   quit  his  hoftile   defigns. 


rors,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  republic, 
Nor  do  I  perceive  any  difficulty  in  the  un- 
dertaking, if  they  will  but  liften  to  my  ad- 
vice.    For  firft  I  will  fhew  you,  citizens. 


and  alter  his  courfe  of  war  and  guilt,  into  of  what  different  forts  of  men  their  forces 
that  of  flight  and  banifhment ;  it  will  not  confift,  and  then  apply  to  each,  as  far  as  I 
then  be  faid,  that  I  have  wreited  out  of  his  am  able,  the  moft  powerful  remedies  of 
hands  the  weapons  of  infolence,  that  I  perfuafion  and  eloquence.  The  firft  fort 
have  aftonilhed  and  confounded  him  by  my  confifts  of  thofe,  who  having  great  debts, 
diligence,  and  that  I  have  driven  him  from  but  ftill  greater  poffefHons,  are  fo  paffion- 
all  his  hopes  and  fchemes :  but  he  will  be  ately  fond' of  the  latter,  that  they  cannot 
confidered  as  a  man  innocent  and  uncon-  bear  the  thought  of  infringing  them.  This, 
demned,  who  has  been  forced  into  banilTi-  in  apf)earance,  is  the  moft  honourable  clafs,  , 
ment  by  the  threats  and  violence  of  die  con-  for  they  are  rich  :  but  their  intention  and 
ful.  Nay  there  are,  who  in  this  event,  aim  is  the  moft  infamous  of  all.  Art  thou 
would  think  him  not  wicked,  but  unhappy ;  diftinguifned  by  the  polfefTion  of  an  eftatc, 
and  me  not  a  vigilant  conful,  but  a  cruel  houfes,  money,  flaves,  and  all  the  conve- 
tyrant.  But  I  little  regard  this  ftorm  of  niences  and  fuperfluities  of  life;  and  doft 
bitter  and  undeferved  cenfure,  provided  I  thou  fcruple  to  take  from  thy jpoffeffions,  in 
can  fcreen  you  from  the  danger  of  this  order  to  add  to  thy  credit  ?  For  what  is  it 
dreadful  and  impious  war.  Let  him  only  thou  expecleft  ?  Is  it  war  ?  and  doft  thou 
go  into  banilhment,  and  I  am  content  it  be  hope  th}-  poifeffions  will  remain  unviolated, 
afcribed  to  my  threats.  But  believe  me,  amidft  an  univerfal  invafion  of  property  ?  Is 
he  has  no  defign  to  go.  My  defire  of  avoid-  it  new  regulations  about  debts,  thou  haft  in 
ing  public  envy,  Romans,  ihall  never  induce  view  ?  'Tis  an  error  to  expeft  this  from 
me  to  wifti  you  may  hear  of  Catiline's  being  Catiline.  New  regulations  (hall  indeed  be 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  traverfmg,  in  proffered  by  my  means,  but  attended  with 
a  hoftile  manner,  the  territories  of  the  re-  public  auctions,  which  is  the  only  method 
public.  But  affuredly  you  will  hear  it  in  to  preferve  thofe  who  have  eftates  from 
three  days ;  and  I  have  much  greater  reafon  ruin.  And  had  they  confented  to  this  ex- 
to  fear  being  cenfured  for  letting  him  pedient  fooner,  nor  fooliftily  run  out  their 
efcape,  than  that  I  forced  him  to  quit  the  eftates  in  mortgages,  they  would  have  been 
city.  But  if  men  are  fo  perverfe  as  to  com-  at  this  day  both  richer  men,  and  better  ex- 
plain of  his  being  driven  away,  what  would  tizens.  But  I  have  no  great  dread  of  this 
they  have  faid  if  he  had  been  put  to  death  ?  clafs  of  men,  as  believing  they  may  be  ealily 
Yet  there  is  not  one  of  thofe  who  talk  of  difengaged  from  the  confpiracy ;  or,  ftiould 
his  going  to  Marfeilles,  but  would  be  forry  they  perfift,  they  feem  more  likely  to  have 
for  it  if  it  was  true ;  and  with  all  the  concern  recourfe  to  imprecations  than  arms, 
they  exprefs  for  him,  they  had  much  rather  The  next  clafs  confifts  of  thofe,  who 
hear  of  his  being  in  Manlius's  camp.  As  though  opprefled  with  debt,  yet  hope  for 
for  himfelf,  had  he  never  before  thought  of   power,  and  afpire  at  the  chief  management 

*i,^  .._„:. xi  i._  !. ^,  -.    ^,gj  ^^^^^    p£  public  affairs;  imagining  they  fhall  ob- 

that  he    tain  thofe  honours  by  throwing  the  ftate 


the  projeft  he  is  now  engaged  in, 
is  his  particular  turn  of  mind, 
would  rather  fall  as  a  robber,  than  live  as 
an  exile.  But  now,  as  nothing  has  hap- 
pened contrary  to  his  expeflation  and  defire, 
except  that  I  was  left  alive  v/hen  he  quitted 
Rome ;  let  us  rather  wlfti  he  may  go  into 
bacifnment,  than  complain  of  it. 


into  confufion,  which  they  defpair  of  du- 
ring its  tranquility.  To  thefe  I  (hall  give 
the  fame  advice  as  to  the  reft,  which  is,  to 
quit  all  hope  of  fucceeding  in  their  attempts. 
For  firft,  I  myfelf  am  watchful,  ad\ive,  and 
attentive  to  the  intereft  of  the  republic*:  then 

there 
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Ithereison  the  fide  of  the  honeft  party,  great    For  I  am  unable  to  perceive  why,  if  ther 
courage,  great  unanimity,  a  valt  multitude    cannot  live  with  honour,  they  fhould  chufe 
of  citizens,  and  very  numerous  forces :  in    to  die  with  infamv  :  or  why  they  fhould 
[tine,  the  immortalgods  themfelves^wiil  not    fancy  it  lefs  painful  to  die  in  company  with 
Ifail  to  interpofe  in  behalf  of  this  uncon-    others,  than  to  perilh  by  themfclves.     The 
jquered  people,  this  illuftrious  empire,  this    fifth  fort  is  a  colleftion  of  parricides,  af- 
Ifair  city,   againft   the  daring   attempts  of   fafTins,  and  ruffians  of  all  kinds;  whom  I 
|gnilty  violence.     And  even  fuppofmg  them    afk   not   to  abandon  Catiline,  ^s  knowing 
I  to  accomplilh  what  they  with  fo  much  frantic    them   to   be   infeparable.     Let   thefe   even 
jrage  defire,  do  they  hope  to  fpring  up  con-    periHi  in  their  robberies,  fmce  their  number 
fuls,  dictators,  or  kings,  froin_  the  afhesof   is  fo  great,  that  no  prifon  could  be  found 
a  city,  and  blood   of  her  citizens,   which    large  enough  to  contain   them.     The  lail 
with   fo  much  treachery  and  facrilege  they    clafs,    not  only   in  this  enumeration,    but 
have  confpired  to  fpill?  They  are  ignorant   likewife  in  charafter  and  morals,  are'Cati- 
of  the  tendency  of  their  own  defires,  and    line's  peculiar  aflbciates,  his  choice  compa- 
that,  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  they  muft  them-    nions,  and  bofom  friends ;  fuch  as  you  fee 
felves  fall  a  prey  to  fome  fugitive  or  gla-    with  curled  locks,  neat  array,  beardlefs,  or 
diator.     The  third  clafs  confifts  of  men  of  with  beards  nicely  trirnm.ed;  in  full  drefs 
advanced  age,  but  hardened  in  all  the  ex-    in  flowing  robes,  and  wearino-  mantles  in- 
ercifes  of  war.     Of  this  fort  is  Manlius,    ftead   of  gowns ;    whofe   whole  labour  of 
whom  Catiline  now  fucceeds.     Thefe  come    life,    and   induftry   in    watchino-,   are   ex- 
moftly  from  the  colonies  planted  by  Sylla    hauited    upon     midnight     entertainments, 
at   Fefulaj;  which,  I   am   ready    to  allow.    Under  this  clafs  wc  may  rank  ail  gamcftcrs, 
confift  of  the  beft  citizens,  and  the  braveft    whoremafters,  and  the  lewd  and  luftful  of 
men :    but  coming  many    of  them  to   the    every  denomination.     Thefe  Aim   delicate 
fudden  and  unexpected  poflefiion  of  great    youths,  practifed  in  all  the  arts  of  raifing 
wealth,   they  ran   into  all   the  excefles  of   and   allaying  the  amorous   fire,    not  only 
luxury  and  profufion.     Thefe,  by  building    know  to  fmg  and  dance,  but  on  occafion 
fine   houfes,    by   affluent   living,    fplendid    can  aim  the  murdering  dagger,  and  admi- 
cquipages,  numerous  attendants,  and  fump-    nifter  the  poifonous  draught.     Unlefs  thefe 
tuous  entertainments,  have  plunged  them-    depart,  uniefs  thefe  perifh,  know,  that  was 
felves  fo  deeply  in  debt,  that,  in  order  to    even  Catiline  himfelf  to  fall,  we  Ihall  ftill 
retrieve  their  affairs,  they  muff  recal  Sylla    have  a  nurfery  of  Catilines  in  the  ftate, 
from   his   tomb.     1   fay  nothing  of  thofe    But  what  can   this  miferable  race  have  in 
needy  indigent   ruftics,   whom    they    have    view  ?    Do   they   propofe    to    carry    their 
gained  over  to  their  party,  by  the  hopes  of   wenches  along  v/ith  them  to  the  camp  ?  In- 
feeing  the  fcheme  of  rapine  renewed :  for  I    deed,  how  can  they  be  without  them  thefe 
confider  both  in  the  fame  light  of  robbers    cold   winter   nights  ?  JBut  have  thev  con- 
and  plunderers.     But  I  advife  them  to  drop    fidered  of  the  Appennine  frofts  and  fnows  ? 
their  frantic  ambition,  and  think  no  more    or  do  they  im.agine  they  will  be  the  abler 
of  didtatorfhips  and  profcriptions.     For  fo    to  endure  the  rigours  of  winter,  for  havino- 
deep  an   imprefTion  have  the  calamities  of   learned  to  dance  naked  at  revels  ?  O  formi- 
thofe  times  made  upon  the  ftate,  that  not   dable  and  tremendous  war !  where  Catiline's 
only   men,  but  the  very  beafts  would  not    prstorian  guard  confiifs  of  fuch  a  diffolute 
bear  a  repetition  of  fuch  outrages.  effeminate  crew. 

The  fourth  is  a  mixt,  motly,  mutinous  Againft  thefe  gallant  troops  of  j'our  ad- 
tribe,  who  have  been  long  ruined  beyond  verfan',  prepare,  O  Romans,,  your  garrifons 
hopes  of  recovery ;  and,  partly  through  in-  and  armies  :  and  firft,  to  that  battered  and 
dolence,  partly  through  ill  management,  maimed  gladiator,  oppofe  your  confuls  and 
partly  too  through  extravagance,  droop  generals :  next,  againlt  th'u  outcaft  mife- 
beneath  a  load  ot  ancient  delDt :  who,  per-  rable  crcAv,  lead  forth  the  flower  and  ftrength 
fecuted  with  arrefts,  judgments,  and  con-  of  all  Italy.  The  walls  of  our  colonies  and 
fifcations,  are  faid  to  refort  in  great  num-  free  towns  willenfily  refill  the  efforts  of  Ca- 
bers, both  from  city  and  country,  to  the  tiline's  ruflic  troops.  But  I  ought  not  to 
enemy's  camp.  Thefe  I  confider,  not  as  run  the  parallel  farther,  or  compare  your 
brave  foldiers,  but  difpirited  bankrupts,  if  other  refources,  preparations,  and  defences, 
they  cannot  fupport  themfelves,  let  them  to  the  indigence  and  na'.;ednefs  of  that 
even  fall ;  yet  fo,  that  neither  the  city  r.or  robber.  2n:  if  omitting  ail  rhofe  advan- 
ncighbourhood    may    receive    an/    fliock.    tages  o{  which  we   are  prcvidtd,  and  he 
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deftitute,  as  the  fenate,  the  Roman  knights, 
the  people,  the  city,  the  treafury,  the 
public  revenues,  all  Italy,  all  the  provinces, 
foreign  Hates :  I  fay,  if  omitting  all  thefe, 
we  only  compare  the  contending  parties  be- 
tween themfelves,  it  will  foon  appear  how 
very  low  our  enemies  are  reduced.  On  the 
one  fide  modefty  contends,  on  the  other  pe- 
tulance :  here  chaftity,  there  pollution : 
here  integrity,  there  treachery :  here  piety, 
there  profanenefs:  here  refolution,  there 
rage :  here  honour,  there  bafenefs :  here 
moderation,  there  unbridled  licentioufnefs  : 
in  Ihort,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude,  pru- 
dence, ftruggle  with  iniquity,  luxury,  cow- 
ardice, raflinefs;  every  virtue  with  every 
vice.  Laftly,  the  contcft  lies  between  wealth 
and  indigence,  found  and  depraved  reafon, 
ftrength  of  underftanding  and  frenzy;  in 
fine,  between  well-grounded  hope,  and  the 
moft  abfolute  defpair.  In  fuch  a  conflift 
and  ftruggle  as  this,  was  e^'en  human  aid 
to  fail,  will  not  the  immortal  gods  enable 
fuch  illuftrious  virtue  to  triumph  over  fuch 
complicated  vice  ? 

Such,  Romans,  being  our  prefent  fitua- 
tion,  do  you,  as  I  have  before  advifed, 
watch  and  keep  guard  in  your  private 
houfes  :  for  as  to  what  concerns  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  the  defence  of  the  city,  I 
have  taken  care  to  fecure  that,  without  tu- 
mult or  alarm.  The  colonies  and  muni- 
cipal towns,  having  received  notice  from 
me  of  Catiline's  nofturnal  retreat,  will  be 
upon  their  guard  againft  him.  The  band 
of  gladiators,  whom  Catiline  always  de- 
pended upon  as  his  bell  and  fureft  fupport, 
though  in  truth  they  are  better  affefted  than 
fome  part  of  the  patricians,  are  neverthelefs 
taken  care  of  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  in 
the  power  of  the  republic.  Q^  Metellus 
the  prsetor,  whom,  forefeeing  Catiline's 
flight,  I  fent  into  Gaul  and  the  diftrid  of 
Piccnum,  will  either  wholly  crulh  the 
traitor,  or  baffle  all  his  motions  and  at- 
tempts. And  to  fettle,  ripen,  and  bring 
all  other  matters  to  a  conclufion,  I  am  juit 
going  'to  lay  them  before  the  fenate,  which 
you  fee  now  aifembling.  As  for  thofe 
therefore  who  continue  in  the  city,  and 
were  left  behind  by  Catiline,  for  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  it  and  us  all ;  though  they  are 
enemies,  yet  as  by  birth  they  are  likewife 
fellow-citizens,  I  again  and  again  admonilh 
them,  that  my  lenity,  which  to  fome  may 
have  rather  appeared  remilihefs,  has  been 
waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  of  demon- 
ii rating  the  certainty  of  the  plot.  As  fur 
tiie  reii,  I  fiiail  never  ferget  that  this  is  my 


country,  that  I  am  its  conful,  and  that  I   1 
think  it  my  duty  either  to  live  with  my    ' 
countrymen,  or  die  for  them.     There  is  no    : 
guard  upon  the  gates,  none  to  watch  the 
roads ;  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  withdrawr    i 
himfelf,  he  may  go   wherever  he  pleafes. 
But  whoever  makes  the  leaft  ftir  within  the 
city,  fo  as  to  be  caught  not  only  in  any    '• 
overt  ad,  but  even  in  any  plot  or  attempt    i 
againft  the  republic;   he  fhall  know,  that    j 
there  are  in  it  vigilant  confuls,  excellent    j 
magiftrates,    and   a    refolute   fenate;    that 
there  are  arms,    and  a   prifon,  which  our 
anceftors  provided  as  the  avenger  of  manifeft 
and  atrocious  crimes. 

And  all  this  fhall  be  tranfafted  in  fuch  a 
manner,  citizens,  that  the  greateft  diforders 
(hall  be  quelled  without  the  leaft  hurry ;  the. 
greateft  dangers  without  any  tumult ;  a  do- 
meftic  and  inteftine  war,  the  moft  cruet 
and  defperate  of  any  in  our  memory,  by 
me,  your  only  leader  and  general,  in  my 
gown;  which  I  will  manage  fo,  that,  as 
tar  as  it  is  polfible,  not  one  even  of  the 
guilty  fhall  fufFer  punifhment  in  the  city : 
but  if  their  audacioufnefs  and  my  country's 
danger  fhould  neceffarily  drive  me  from  this 
mild  refolution ;  yet  I  will  effeft,  what  in 
fo  cruel  and  treacherous  a  war  could  hardly 
be  hoped  for,  that  not  one  honeft  man  fhall 
fall,  but  all  of  you  be  fafe  by  the  punifli-- 
mcnt  of  a  few.  This  I  promife,  citizens, 
not  from  any  confidence  in  my  own  pru- 
dence, or  from  any  human  counfels,  but 
from  the  many  evident  declarations  of  the 
gods,  by  whofe  impulfe  I  am  led  into  this 
perfuafion ;  who  alhft  us,  not  as  they  ufed 
to  do,  at  a  diftance,  againft  foreign  and  re- 
mote enemies,  but  by  their  prefent  help  and 
protedion  defend  their  temples  and  our 
houfes.  It  is  your  part  therefore,  citizens, 
to  worfhip,  implore,  and  pray  to  them, 
that  fmce  all  our  enemies  are  now  fubdued 
both  by  land  and  fea,  they  would  continue 
to  preferve  this  city,  which  was  defigned 
by  them  for  the  moft  beautiful,  the  moft 
flourifhing  and  moft  powerful  on  earth,  from 
the  deteftable  treafons  of  its  own  defperate 
citizens.  Whiiiuorth's  Cicero, 

^  "j.     Oration  againft  Catiline. 
THE       ARGUMENT. 

Catiline,  as  we  have  feen,  being  forced 
to  leave  Rome,  Lentulus,  and  the  reft 
who  remained  iii  the  city,  began  to 
prepare  all  things  for  the  execution  of 
their  grand  defign.  *■  They  folicitcd 
•men  of  ail  ranks,  who.  feemed  likely  to 
favour 
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favour  their  caufe,  or  to  be  of  any  ufe 
to  it ;  and  among  the  reft,  agreed  to 
make  an  attempt  on  the  ambafladors  of 
the  Allobrogians,  a  warlike,  mutinous, 
faithlefs  people,  inhabiting  the  coun- 
tries now  called  Savoy  and  Dauphiny, 
greatly  difaffefted  to  the  Roman  power, 
and  already  ripe  for  rebellion.  Thefe 
ambafladors,  who  were  preparing  to 
return  home,  much  out  of  humour 
with  the  fenate,  and  without  any  re- 
drefs  of  the  grievances  which  they  were 
fent  to  complain  of,  received  the  pro- 
pofal  at  firit  very  greedily,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  engage  tlieir  nation  to  a'ilft 
the  confpirators  with  what  the}-  prin- 
cipally wanted,  a  good  body  of  horfe, 
whenever  they  ibould  begin  the  war  : 
but  reflefting  afterwards,  in  their 
cooler  thoughts,  on  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprize,  and  the  danger  of  in- 
volving themfelves  and  their  country 
in  fo  defperate  a  caufe,  they  refolved 
to  difcover  what  they  knew  to  Q^  Fa- 
bius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their  city, 
who  immediately  gave  intelligence  of 
it  to  the  conful.  Cicero's  inftruftions 
upon  it  were,  that  the  ambafladors 
ihould  continue  to  feign  the  fame  zeal 
which  they  had  hitherto  fliewn,  and 
promife  every  thing  which  was  required 
of  them,  till  they  had  got  a  full  inlight 
into  the  extent  of  the  plot,  with  dif- 
tinft  proofs  againll  the  particular  aftors 
in  it :  upon  which,  at  their  next  con- 
ference with  the  confpirators,  they  in- 
fifced  on  having  fomc  credentials  from 
them  to  fhew  to  their  people  at  home, 
without  which  they  would  never  be 
induced  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
fo  hazardous.  This  was  thought  rea- 
fonable,  and  prefently  complied  with, 
and  Vulturcius  was  appointed  to  go 
along  with  the  ambafladors,  and  intro- 
duce them  to  Catiline  on  tlieir  road, 
in  order  to  confirm  the  agreement, 
and  exchange  afiu ranees  alfo  with  him ; 
to  whom  Lentulus  fent  at  the  fame 
time  a  particular  letter  under  his  own 
hand  and  Teal,  though  without  his 
name.  Cicero  being  punctually  in- 
formed of  all  tliefe  hch,  concerted 
'privately  with  the  ambalfadors  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  leaving  I'.oine  in 
the  night,  and  that  on  the  Milvian 
bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the  city, 
they^  fhould  be  arreted  with  their  pa- 
pers and  letters  about  them,  by  t  .vo  of 
the  prastors,  L,  Flacgus  and  C.  Ponti- 
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nus,  whom  he  had  inftruc^ed  for  that 
purpofe,  and  ordered  to  lie  in  ambufli 
near  the  place,  v/ith  a  ftrong  guard  of 
friends  and  foldiers ;  all  which  was 
fuccefsfuUy  executed,  and  the  whole 
company  brought  prifoners  to  Cicero's 
houfe  by  break  of  day.  The  rumour 
of  this  accident  prefently  drew  a  refort 
of  Cicero's  principal  friends  about 
him,  who  advifed  him  to  open  the 
letters  before  he  produced  them  in  the 
fenate,  left,  if  nothing  of  moment  were 
found  in  them,  it  might  be  thought 
rafti  and  imprudent  to  raife  an  unne- 
ceflary  terror  and  alarm  through  the 
city.  But  he  was  too  well  informed 
of  the  contents,  to  fear  any  cenfure  of 
that  kind ;  and  declared,  that  in  a 
cafe  of  public  danger,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  lay  the  matter  entire  before 
the  public  council.  He  fummoned  the 
fenate  therefore  to  meet  immediately, 
and  fent  at  the  fame  time  for  Gabi- 
nius,  Statilius,  Cethegus,  and  Lenruius, 
who  all  came  prefently  to  his  houfe, 
fufpefting  iiothing  of  the  difcovery; 
and  being  informed  alfo  of  a  quantity 
of  arms  provided  by  Cethegus  lor  the 
ufe  of  the  confpiracy,  he  ordered  C. 
Sulpicius,  another  of  the  prsetors,  to 
go  and  fearch  his  houfe,  where  he  found, 
a  great  number  of  fwords  and  daggers, 
with  ot!ier  arms,  all  newly  cleaned,  and 
ready  for  prefent  fervice.  With  this 
preparation  he  fet  out  to  meet  the  fe- 
nate in  the  temple  of  Concord,  with  a 
numerous  guard  of  citizens,  carrying 
the  ambaffadors  and  the  confpirators  ^ 
with  him  in  cuftody  ;  and  after  he  had 
given  the  aftembly  an  account  of  the 
wliole  affair,  the  feveral  parties  were 
called  in  and  examined,  and  an  ample 
difcovery  made  of  the  whole  progrefa 
of  the  plot.  After  the  criminals  and 
witneflrs  were  withdrawn,  the  lenate 
went  into  a  debate  upon  the  Itaic  of 
the  republic,  and  came  unanimoufly  to 
the  foiiowi.ig  refolutions :  That  public 
thanks  fhould  be  decreed  to  Cicero,  in 
the  ampleft  manner,  by  whofe  virtue, 
counfei,  and  providence,  the  republic 
was  delivered  fr-^m  the  greateft  dan- 
gers :  that  Flaccus  and  Pontinus  the 
praetors,  fhould  be  thanked  likewifc, 
for  their  vigorous  and  punctual  execu- 
tion of  Cicero  s  orders:  that  Anto- 
nius,  the  other  conful,  fhould  be 
praifed,  for  having  removed  from  hia 
ccunfeis  all  thofe  who  were  concerned 
d  ia 
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in  the  confpiracy :  that  Lentuliis,  after 
having  abdicated  the  prastorfhip,  and 
divetled  himfelfof  his  robes;  and  Ce- 
thegus,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius,  with 
their  other  accomplices  alfo  when 
taken,  CaiTius,  Cajparius,Furius,Chilo, 
and  Umbrenus,  ihould  be  committed 
to  fafe  cuftody ;  and  that  a  public 
thankfgiving  fhould  be  appointed  in 
Cicero's  name,  for  his  having  pre- 
ferved  the  city  from  a  conflagration, 
the  citizens  from  a  maflacre,  and  Italy 
from  a  war.  The  fenate  being  dif- 
miflTed,  Cicero  went  diredlly  into  the 
Roftra ;  and,  in  the  following  fpeech, 
gave  the  people  an  account  of  the  dif- 
covery  that  had  been  made,  with  the 
refolutions  of  the  fenate  confequent 
thereupon. 

TO -Day,  Romans,  you  behold  the  com- 
monwealth, your  lives,  eftates,  fortunes, 
your  wives  and  children,  the  augiift  feat  of 
this  renowned  empire,  this  fair  and  flourifh- 
ing  city,  prefer ved  and  reftored  to  you, 
refcued  from  fire  and  fword,  and  almoft 
fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  fate,  by  the  dif- 
tinguilhed  love  of  the  immortal  gods  to- 
wards you,  and  by  means  of  my  toils,  coun- 
fels  a«d  dangers.  And  if  the  days  in  which 
we  are  preferved  from  ruin,  be  no  lefs  joy- 
ous and  memorable  than  thofe  of  our  birth ; 
becaufe  the  pleafure  of  deliverance  is  cer- 
tain, the  condition  to  which  we  are  born 
uncertain ;  and  becavife  we  enter  upon  life 
■without  confcioufnefs,  but  are  always  fen- 
fible  to  the  joys  of  prefer\'ation :  furely, 
fince  our  gratitude  and  eiteem  for  Romulus, 
the  founder  of  this  city,  has  induced  us  to 
rank-him  amongft  the  immortal  gods;  he 
cannot  but  merit  honour  v/ith  you  and  pof- 
terity,  v/ho  has  preferved  the  fame  city, 
with  all  its  acceiiions  of  rtrength  and  gran- 
deur. For  v;e  have  extinguifhed  the  flames 
that  were  difperfed  on  all  fides,  and  juil 
ready  to  feize  the  temples,  fanftuaries, 
dwellings,  and  walls  of  this  city  ;  Vv'e  h"  .  c 
blunted  the  fwords  that  were  drawn  againil 
the  flate ;  and  turned  afide  the  daggers  thac 
•were  pointed  at  your  throats.  And  as  all 
thefe  particulars  have  been  already  ex- 
plained, cleared,  and  fully  proved  by  me  in 
,the  fenate  ;  I  ihall  now,  Romans,  lay  them 
briefly  before  you,  that  fuch  as  are  flrangers 
to  what  has  happened,  and  wait  with  im- 
patience to  be^  informed,  may  underfl:and 
what  a  terrible  and  manifefl  deftruftion 
hung  over  tl;em,  how  it  was  traced  our, 
and  in  what  manner  difcove-red.     And  iirlt. 


ever  fmce  Catiline,  a  few  days  ago,  fled 
from  Rome  ;  as  he  left  behind  him  the  part- 
ners of  his  treafon,  and  the  boldeil  cham- 
pions of  this  execrable  war,  I  have  always 
been  upon  the  watch,  Romans,  and  ftudy- 
ing  how  to  fecure  you  araidlt  fuch  dark! 
and  complicated  dangers. 

For  at  that  time,  when  I  drove  Catiline  > 
from  Rome  (for  I  now  dread  no  reproach 
from  that  word,  but  rather  the  cenfure  of 
having  fuffered  him  to  efcape  alive)  I  fay, 
when  I  forced  him  to  quit  Rome,  I  natu- 
rally concluded,  that  the  rell:  of  his  accom- 
plices would  either  follow  him,  or,  being 
deprived  of  his  alTiftance,  would  proceed 
with  lefs  vigour  and  firmnefs.  But  when  I 
found  that  the  moft  daring  and  forward  of 
the  confpirators  ftill  continued  with  us,  and 
remained  in  the  city,  I  employed  myfelf 
night  and  day  to  unravel  and  fathom  all 
their  proceedings  and  defigns ;  that  fince 
my  words  found  lefs  credit  with  you,  be- 
caufe of  the  inconceivable  enormity  of  the 
treafon,  I  might  hy  the  whole  fo  clearlj 
before  you,  as  to  compel  you  at  length  to 
take  meafures  for  your  own  fafety,  when 
you  could  no  longer  avoid  feeing  the  danger 
that  threatened  you.  Accordingly,  when 
I  found,  that  the  ambafTadors  of  the  Alio- 
brogians  had  been  fijlicited  by  P.  Lentulus 
to  kindle  a  war  beyond  the  Alps,  and  raife 
commotions  in  Hither  Gaul;  that  they  had 
been  fent  to  engage  their  flate  in  the  con- 
fpiracy, with  orders  to  confer  with  Catiline 
by  the  way,  to  whom  they  had  letters  and 
inltruftions ;  and  that  Vulturcius  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  them,  who  was  like- 
wife  entrufted  with  letters  to  Catiline;  I 
thought  a  fair  opportunity  offered,  not  only 
of  fatisfying  myfelf  with  regard  to  the  con- 
fpiracy, but  likewife  of  clearing  it  up  to 
the  fenate  and  you,  whicli  had  always  ap- 
peared a  matter  of  the  greatefl  difficulty, 
and  been  the  confl:ant  fubjefc  of  m}'  prayers 
to  the  immortal  gods.  Yefterday,  there- 
fore, I  fent  to  the  prxtors  L.  Flaccus,  and 
C.  Pontinus,  men  of  known  courage,  and 
diftinguifhed  zeal  for  the  republic.  I  laid 
the  vv'hole  matter  before  them,  and  made 
ihera  acquainted  with  what  I  defigned. 
They,  full  of  the  noblclt  and  mofl  generous 
fentin.ents  with  regard  to  tlieir  country, 
undertook  the  buflnefs  without  delay  or  he- 
fitation  :  and  upon  the  approach  of  night, 
privately  rvrpaired  to  the  Milvian  bridge, 
where  they  difpofed  themfclvcs  in  fuch 
manner  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  that 
they  formed  two  bodies,  with  the  river  and 
bridge  between  them.  They  likewife  car- 
ried 
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ried  along  with  them  a  great  number  of 
brave  foldiers,  without  the  leaft  fufpicion  ; 
and  I  difpatched  from  the  prasfefture  of 
Reate  feveral  chofen  youths  well  armed, 
whofe  afliftance  I  had  frequently  ufed  in  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  mean 
time,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  watch, 
as  the  deputies  of  the  Allobrogians,  accom- 
panied by  Vulturcius,  began  to  pafs  the 
bridge  with  a  great  retinue,  our  men  came 
out  againft  them,  and  fwords  were  drawn 
on  both  fides.  The  affair  was  known  t© 
the  praetors  alone,  none  elfe  being  admitted 
into  the  fecret. 

Upon  the  coming  up  of  Pontinus  and 
Flaccus,  the  conflift  ceafed ;  all  the  letters 
they  carried  with  them  were  delivered  fealed 
to  the  praetors;  and  the  deputies,  with 
their  whole  retinue  being  feized,  were 
brought  before  me  towards  the  dawn  of  day. 
I  then  fent  for  Gabinius  Cimber,  the  con- 
triver of  all  thefe  deteftable  treafons,  who 
fufpefted  nothing  of  what  had  paffed :  L. 
Statilius  was  fummoned  next,  and  then  Ce- 
thegus  :  Lentulus  came  the  laft  of  all,  pro- 
bably becaufe,  contrary  to  cuftom,  he  had 
been  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  night  before, 
making  out  the  difpatches.  Many  of  the 
greatelt  and  moft  illuftrious  men  in  Rome, 
hearing  what  had  palled,  crowded  to  my 
houfe  in  the  morning,  and  advifed  me  to 
open  the  letters  before  I  communicated  them 
to  the  fenate,  left,  if  nothing  material  was 
found  in  them,  I  fhould  be  blamed  for 
rafhly  occafioning  fo  great  an  alarm  in  the 
city.  But  I  refufed  to  comply,  that  an 
affair  which  threatened  public  danger,  might 
come  entire  before  the  public  council  of  the 
•ftate.  For,  citizens,  had  the  informations 
given  me  appeared  to  be  without  founda- 
tion, I  had  yet  little  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  any  cenfure  would  befal  me  for  my 
over-diligence  in  fo  dangerous  an  afpedl  of 
things.  I  immediately  affembled,  as  you 
faw,  a  very  full  fenate;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  in  confcquence  of  a  hint  from  the 
Allobrogian  deputies,  difpatched  C.  Sul- 
picius  the  praetor,  a  man  of  known  courage, 
to  fearch  the  houfe  of  Cethegus,  where 
he  found  a  great  number  of  fwords  and 
daggers. 

X  introduced  Vulturcius  without  the  Gal- 
lic deputies ;  and  by  order  of  the  houfe, 
offered  him  a  free  pardon  in  the  name  of  the 
public,  if  he  would  faithfully  difcover  all 
that  he  knew  :  upon  which,  after  fome  he- 
fitaTion,  he  confeffed,  that  he  had  letters 
and  inftruftions  from  Lentulus  to  Catilihe, 
to  prefs  him  to  stcoi;^  the  afliftance  of  the 
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flaves,  and  to  lead  his  army  with  all  ex- 
pedition towards  Rome,  to  the  intent  that 
when,  according  to  the  fcheme  previoufly 
fettled  and  concerted  among  them,  it  fliould 
be  fet  on  fire  in  different  places,  and  the 
general  maffacre  begun,  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  intercept  thofe  who  efcaped,  andL 
join  with  his  friends  in  the  city.'  The  am- 
baffadors  were  next  brought  in,  who  de- 
clared, that  an  oath  of  i'ecrecy  had  been 
exacted  from  them,  and  that  they  had  re- 
ceived letters  to  their  nation  from  Lentulus, 
Cethegus,  and  Statilius ;  that  thefe  three, 
and  L.  Caffms  alfo,  required  them  to  fend 
a  body  of  horfe  as  foon  as  poffible  into 
Italy,  declaring,  that  they  had  no  occafiou 
for  any  foot:  that  Lentulus  had  affured 
them  from  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the 
anfwers  of  foothfayers,  that  he  was  the 
third  Cornelius,  who  was  deftined  to  em- 
pire, and  the  fovereignty  of  Rome,  which 
Cinna  and  Sylla  had  enjoyed  before  him  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  fatal  year  marked  for 
the  deftrudion  of  the  city  and  empire,  being 
the  tenth  from  the  acquittal  of  the  veftal 
virgins,  and  the  twentieth  from  the  burning 
of  the  capitol :  that  there  was  fome  difpate 
between  Cethegus  and  the  rell  about  thi  ' 
time  of  firing  the  city ;  becaufe,  while  Len- 
tulus and  the  other  confpirators  were  for 
fixing  it  on  the  feaft  of  Saturn,  Cethegus 
thought  that  day  too  remote  and  dilatory. 

But  not  to  be  tedious,  Romans,  I  at  laflr 
ordered  the  lettefo  to  be  produced,  which 
were  faid  to  be  fent  by  the  different  parties, 
I  firft  fhewed  Cethegus  his  feal ;  which  he 
owning,  I  opened  and  read  the  letter.  It 
was  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  ad- 
dreifed  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  the  Al- 
lobroglans,  fignifying  that  he  would  make 
good  what  he  had  promifed  to  their  ambaf- 
fadors,  and  entreating  them  alfo  to  perform 
what  the  ambaffadors  had  undertaken  for 
them.  Then  Cethegus,  who  a  little  before, 
being  interrogated  about  the  arras  that  were 
found  at  his  houfe,  had  anfwered  that  he 
was  always  particularly  fond  of  neat  arms  ; 
upon  hearing  his  letter  read,  was  fo  de- 
ieded,  confounded,  and  felf-convifled,  that 
he  could  not  utter  a  word  in  his  own  de- 
fence. Statilius  was  then  brought  in,  and 
acknowledged  his  hand  and  feal ;  and  wlieo 
his  letter  was  read,  to  the  fam.e  purpofe 
with  that  of  Cethegus,  He  confefled  it  to  be 
his  own.  Then  Lentulus's  letter  was  pro- 
daced.  I  ^fked  if  he  kr^evv  the  fea) ;  he 
owned  he  did.  It  is  indeed,  faid  I,  a  well 
known  feal;  the  head  of  your  illuftrious 
grandfather,  fo  dilUnguiihed  fqr  his  love 
d  2  to 
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to  his  coyntry  and  fellow-citizens,  that  it 
is  amazing  the  very  fight  oi  it  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  reftrain  you  from  fo  black  a  treafon. 
His  letter,  direfted  to  the  fenate  and  people 
of  the  Allobroges,  was  of  the  fame  import 
with  the  other  two :  but  having  leave  to 
fpeak  for  himfelf,  he  at  firft  denied  the 
whole  charge,  and  began  to  queftion  the 
ambafladors  and  Vulturcius,  what  bufinefs 
they  ever  had  with  him,  and  on  what  occa- 
fion  they  came  to  his  houfe ;  to  which  they 
gave  clear  and  diftinifl  anfwers ;  fignifying 
by  whom,  and  how  often  they  had  been  in- 
troduced to  him ;  and  then  aflced  him  in 
their  turn,  whether  he  had  never  mentioned 
any  thing  to  them  about  the  Sibylline  ora- 
cles; upon  which  being  confounded,  or 
infatuated  rather  by  the  fenfe  of  his  guilt, 
he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  great 
force  of  confcience  :  for  not  only  his  ufual 
parts  and  eloquence,  but  his  impudence  too, 
in  which  he  outdid  all  men,  quite  failed 
him  ;  fo  that  he  confeffed  his  crime,  to  the 
furprife  of  the  whole  affembly.  Then  Vul- 
turcius defired,  that  the  letter  to  Catiline, 
which  Lentulus  had  fent  by  him,  might  be 
opened ;  where  Lentulus  again,  though 
greatly  difordered,  acknowledged  his  hand 
and  feal.  It  was  w  ritten  without  any  name, 
b\it  to  this  effeft :  ««  You  will  know  who  I 
"  am,  from  him  whom  I  have  fent  to  you. 
•*  Take  care  to  fliew  yourfelf  a  man,  and 
*•  recolledl  in  what  fuuation  you  are,  and 
*'  confider  what  is  now  neceflary  for  you. 
**  Be  fure  to  make  ufe  of  the  affiftance  of 
"  all,  even  of  the  loweft."  Gabinius  was 
then  introduced,  and  behaved  impudently 
for  a  while ;  but  at  la(t  denied  nothing  of 
what  the  ambaffadcrs  charged  him  with. 
And  indeed,  Romans,  though  their  letters, 
feals,  hands,  and  laftly  their  feveral  volun- 
tary confeffions,  were  firong  and  convincing 
evidences  of  their  guilt ;  yet  had  I  ftill 
clearer  proofs  of  it  from  their  looks,  change 
of  colour,  countenances,  and  filence.  For 
fuch  was  their  amazement,  fuch  their  down- 
caft  looks,  fuch  their  ftolen  glances  one  at 
another,  that  they  feemed  not  fo  much 
conviaed  by  the  information  of  others,  as 
detected  by  the  confcioafnsfs  of  their  own 
guih. 

The  proofs  being  thus  laid  open  and 
cleared,  I  confulted  the  fenate  upon  the 
meafures^  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  public 
fafety.  The  moft  fevere  and  vigorous  refo- 
li'tions  were  propofed  by  the  leading  men, 
to  which  the  fenate  agreed  without  the  leaft 
oppofition.  And  as  the  decree  is  not  vet 
put  into  writing,  I  Ihall,  as  far  as  my  ^e- 
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mory  ferves,  give  you  an  account  of  the 
v/hole  proceeding.  Firft  of  ail,  public 
thanks  were  decreed  to  me  in  the  ampleft 
manner,  for  having  by  my  courage,  co'.mfel, 
and  foreiight,  delivered  the  republic  from 
the  greateif  dangers :  then  the  pra^tcrs  L. 
Flaccus,  and  C.  Pontinus  were  likewife 
thanked,  for  their  vigorous  and  punftual 
execution  of  my  orders.  My  colleague,*' 
the  brave  Antonius  was  praifed,  for  having 
removed  from  his  own  and  the  counfeis  of 
the  republic,  all  thofe  who  were  concerned 
in  the  confpiracy.  They  then  came  to  a 
refolution,  that  P.  Lentulus,  after  having 
abdicated  the  prstorfhip,  fhould  be  com- 
mitted to  fafe  cuftody ;  that  C.  Cethegus, 
L.  Statilius,  P.  Gabinius,  all  three  then 
prefent,  (hould  likewife  remain  in  confine- 
ment ;  and  that  the  fame  fentence  ftould  be 
extended  to  L.  Caffius,  who  had  offered 
himfelf  to  the  talk  of  firing  the  city  ;  to  M. 
Ceparius,  to  whom,  as  appeared,  Apulia 
had  been  afTigned  for  raifmg  the  fhepherds  ; 
to  P.  Furius,  who  belonged  to  the  colonies 
fettled  by  Sylla  at  Fefula? ;  to  Q^  Magius 
Chilo,  who  had  alvvays  feconded  this  I  urius, 
in  his  application  to  the  deputies  of  the 
Allobrogians ;  and  to  P.  Umbrenus,  the  fon 
of  a  freedman,  who  was  proved  to  have  firft 
introduced  the  Gauls  to  Gabinius.  The 
fenate  chofe  to  proceed  with  this  lenityj 
Romans,  from  a  perfuafion  that  though  the 
confpiracy  was  indeed  formidable,  and  the 
ftrength  and  number  of  our  domeilic  ene- 
mies very  great ;  yet  by  the  punilhment  of 
nine  of  the  moft  defperate,  they  fhould  be 
able  to  preferve  the  ftate,  and  reclaim  all 
the  reft.  At  the  fame  time,  a  public  thankf- 
giving  was  decreed  in  my  name  to  the  im-» 
mortal  gods,  for  their  fignal  care  of  the 
commonwealth ;  the  firft,  Romans,  iince 
the  building  of  Rome,  that  was  ever  de^ 
creed  to  any  man  in  the  gown.  It  was  con- 
ceived in  thefe  words :  "  Becaufe  I  had 
"  prefer ved  the  cit)'  from  a  conflagration, 
"  the  citizens  from  a  maflacre,  and  Italy 
"  from  a  war."  A  thankfgiving,  mjr 
countrymen,  which,  if  compared  with  others 
of  the  fame  kind,  will  be  found  to  differ 
from  them  in  this ;  that  all  others  were  ap- 
pointed for  fome  particular  fervices  to  the 
republic,  this  alone  for  faving  it.  What 
required  our  firft  care  was  firft  executed  and 
difpatched.  For  P.  Lentulus,  though  in 
confequence  of  the  evidence  brought  againft 
him,  and  his  own  confeftion,  the  fenate  had  j 
adjudged  him  to  have  forfeited  not  only  the  ' 
prstorfhip,  but  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  i 
citizen,  divefted  himfelf  of  his  magiftracy  j 
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^that  the  confideration  of  a  public  charafter, 
which  yet  had  no  v.eiglit  with  the  ilkillrious 
C.  Marius,  when  he  put  to  death  the  prstor 
G.  Glaucia,  againil  whom  notliing  had  been 
cxprefsly  decreed,  might  not  occafion  any 
fcruple  to  us  in  puniPning  P.  Lentulus, 
nov/  reduced  to  the  condition  ot  a  private 
man. 

And  now,  Romans,  as  the  deteftable 
leaders  of  this  impious  and  unnatural  rebel- 
lion are  feized  and  in  cuilody,  you  may 
juftly  conclude,  that  Catiline's  whole 
ftrength,  power,  and  hopes  are  broken, 
and  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  city  dif- 
pclled.  For  when  I  was  driving  him  out 
of  the  city,  Romans,  I  clearly  forefaw, 
that  if  he  was  once  removed,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  ajiprehend  from  the  drowfinefs 
cf  Lcntular.,  the  fat  of  Caffius,  or  the 
rafhnefs  of  Cethegus.  He  was  the  alone 
formidable  perfon  of  the  whole  number, 
yet  no  longer  fo,  than  while  he  remained 
within  the  wails  of  the  city.  He  knew 
every  thing ;  he  had  accefs  in  all  places ;  he 
wanted  neither  abilities  nor  boldnefs  to  ad- 
drefs,  to  tempt,  to  foiicit.  He  had  a  head 
to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  explain,  and  a 
hand  to  execute  any  undertaking.  He  had 
felctt  and  proper  agents  to  be  employed  in 
every  particular  enterprize ;  and  never  took 
a  thing  to  be  done,  becaufe  he  had  ordered 
it;  but  always  purfued,  urged,  attended, 
and  faw  it  done  him.felf ;  declining  neither 
hunger,  cold,  nor  thirft.  Had  I  not  driven 
this  man,  fo  keen,  fo  refolute,  fo  daring,  fo 
crafty,  fo  alert  in  mifchief,  fo  adlive  in 
defperate  defigns,  from  his  fecret  plots 
within  the  city,  into  open  rebellion  in  the 
fields,  I  could  never  fo  eafily,  to  fpeak  my 
real  thoughts,  Romans,  have  delivered  the 
republic  irom  its  dangers.  He  would  not 
have  fixed  upon  the  feaft  of  Saturn,  nor 
named  the  fatal  day  for  our  deftruftion  fo 
long  before-hand,  nor  fuifered  his  hand  and 
feal  to  be  brought  agaiuft  him,  as  manifeft 
proofs  of  his  guilt.  Yet  all  this  has  been 
fo  managed  in  his  abfence,  that  no  theft  in 
any  private  houfe  was  ever  more  clearly  de- 
tected than  this  whole  confpirncy.  But  if 
Catiline  had  remained  in  the  city  till  this 
day;  though  to  the  utmoft  I  would  have 
obitruded  and  oppofed  all  his  defigns ;  yet, 
to  fay  the  leafl,  we  muft  have  come  at  laft 
to  open  force  ;  nor  would  we  have  found  it 
poffible,  while  that  traitor  was  in  the  city, 
to  have  delivered  the  commonwealth  from 
fuch  threatening  dangers  with  fo  much  eafe, 
quiet,  and  tranquillity. 

Yet  all  theie  tranfadions,  Romans,  have 


been  fo  managed  by  me,  as  if  the  whole 
was  the  pure  effed  of  a  divine  influence  and 
forefight.  This  we  ma)'  conjefture,  not 
only  from  the  events  themfelves  being  above 
the  reach  of  human  counfel,  but  becaufe 
the  gods  have  fo  remarkably  interpoftd  in 
them,  as  to  (hew  themfelves 'alm^oft  vifibly. 
For  not  to  mention  the  nightly  fi reams  of 
light  from  the  weftern  ±y,  the  blazing  of 
the  heavens,  the  thunders,  the eaithquakes, 
with  the  other  many  prodigies  which  have 
happened  in  my  confullhip,  that  feem  like 
the  voice  of  the  gods  predifting  thefe 
events ;  furcly,  Romans,  what  I  am  now 
about  to  fay,  ought  neither  to  be  omitted, 
nor  pafs  without  notice.  For  doubtlefs, 
you  muft  remember,  that  under  the  conful- 
fhip  of  Cotta  and  Torquatus,  fcveral  turrets 
of  the  capitol  were  ftruck  down  with  light- 
ning :  that  the  images  of  the  immortal  gods 
were  likewife  overthrown,  the  ftatues  of 
ancieJit  heroes  difplaced,  and  the  brazen 
tables  of  the  laws  melted  down  :  that  even 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  this  city,  efcaped 
not  unhurt;  whofe  gilt  ftatue,  reprefenting 
him  as  an  infant,  fucking  a  wolf,  }'ou  may- 
remember  to  have  feen  in  the  capitol.  At 
that  time  the  foothfayers,  being  called  to- 
gether from  all  Etruria,  declared,  that  fire, 
llaughter,  the  overthrow  cf  the  laws,  civil 
war,  and  the  ruin  of  the  city  and  empire 
were  portended,  unlefs  the  gods,  appeafed 
by  all  forts  of  means,  could  be  prevailed 
with  to  interpofe,  and  bend  in  fome  meafure 
the  deftinies  themfelves.  In  confequence  cf 
this  anfwer,  folemn  games  were  celebrated 
for  ten  days,  nor  was  any  method  of  paci- 
fying the  gods  omitted.  The  fame  footh- 
fayers likewife  ordered  a  larger  ftatue  of 
Jupiter  to  be  made,  and  placed  on  high, 
in  a  pofition  contrary  to  that  of  the  former 
image,  with  its  face  turned  towards  the 
eaft ;  intimating,  that  if  his  ftatue,  which 
you  now  behold,  looked  towards  the  riling 
fun,  the  forum,  and  the  fcnate-houfe;  then 
all  fecret  machinations  agalnft  the  city  and 
empire  would  be  detected  fo  evidently,  as 
to  be  clearly  feen  by  the  fenate  and  people 
of  Rome.  Accordingly  the  ccnfuls  of  that 
year  ordered  the  ftatue  to  be  piaced  in  the 
manner  direfted  :  but  from  the  flow  pro- 
grefs  of  the  work,  neither  they,  nor  their 
fucceflbrs,  nor  I  myfelf,  could  get  it  finilhed 
till  that  A^ery  day. 

Can  any  man  after  this  be  fuch  an  enemy 
to  truth,  fo  rafh,  fo  mad,  as  to  deny,  that 
all  things  which  we  fee,  and  above  all,  that 
this  city  is  governed  by  the  power  and  pro- 
vidence of  the  gods  ?  For  when  the  fcoth- 
d  3  fa/trs 
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fayers  declared,  that  maflacres,  conflagra- 
tions, and  the  qatire  ruin  of  the  ftate  were 
then  denying;  crimes!  the  enormity  of 
whcfe  guilt  rendered  the  prediftion  to  fome 
incredible:  yet  are  you  now  fenfible,  that 
all  this  has  been  by  wicked  citizens  not  only 
devifed,  but  even  attempted.  Can  it  then 
be  imputed  to  any  thiag  but  the  immediate 
interpcfition  of  the  great  Jupiter,  that  this 
morning,  while  the  confpirators  and  wit- 
nellts  were  by  my  order  carried  through  the 
forum  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  in  that 
very  moment  the  ftatue  was  fixed  in  its 
place  ?  And  being  fixed,  and  turned  to  look 
upon  you  and  tl  e  fenate,  both  you  and  the 
fe.n.ate  law  all  the  treafonable  defigns  againft 
the  public  fafety,  clearly  dete<^ed  and  ex- 
pofed.  The  confpirators,  therefore,  juftly 
merit  the  greater  punifhment  and  detefta- 
tion,  for  endeavouring  to  involve  in  impious 
fiames,  not  only  your  houfesand  habitations, 
but  the  dwellings  and  temples  of  the  gods 
themfelves ;  nor  can  I,  without  intolerable 
vanity  and  prefumption,  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  cf  having  defeated  their  attempts. 
It  wr,i.  he,  it  was  Jupiter  himftif,  who  op- 
pofed  them  :  to  him  the  capitol,  to  him  the 
temples,  to  him  this  city,  to  him  are  you 
all  indebted  for  your  prefervation.  It  was 
from  the  immortal  gods,  Romans,  that  I 
derived  my  refolation  andforefight ;  and  by 
their  providence,  that  I  was  enabled  to 
make  fuch  important  difcoveries.  The  at- 
tempt to  engage  the  Allobrogians  in  the 
conipiracy,  and  the  infatuation  of  Lentulus 
and  his  aifociatcs,  in  trufting  affairs  and 
letters  of  fuch  m.oment  to  men  barbarous 
and  unknown  to  them,  can  never  furely  be 
accounted  for,  but  by  fuppofmg  the  gods 
to  have  confounded  their  underftandings. 
And  that  the  ambaffadors  of  the  Gauls,  a 
nation  fo  difafFeded,  and  the  only  one  at 
prefent  that  feems  both  able  and  willing  to 
make  war  upon  the  Roman  people,  fnould 
flight  the  hopes  of  empire  and  dominion, 
and  the  advantageous  offers  of  men  of  pa- 
trician rank,  and  prefer  your  fafety  to  their 
own  interefl,  muft  needs  be  the  effeft  of  a 
d.Ivine  interpofition ;  efpecially  when  they 
might  have  gained  their  t:\d5,  not  by  fight- 
ing, but  by  holding  their  tongues. 

Wherefore,  Romans,  fince  a  thankfgiving 
has  been  decreed  at  all  the  fhrines  of  the 
gods,  celebrate  the  fame  religiouily  with 
your  wives  and  children.  Many  are  the 
proofs  of  gratitude  you  have  jufily  paid  to 
the  gods  on  former  occafions,  but  never 
furely  were!  they  more  apparently  due  than  at 
pjefent,     Y o^p  hav§  been  fnat'chtd  from  a 


moft  cruel  and  deplorable  fate ;  and  that  too 
without  daughter,  without  blood,  withoul^l 
an  army,  without  fighting.  In  the  habit 
of  citizens,  and  under  m.e  your  only  leader 
and  conduftor  in  the  robe  of  peace,  you^ 
have  obtained  the  vidory.  For  do  but  call 
to  mind,  Romans,  all  the  civil  dilTenfions 
in  which  we  have  been  involved ;  not  thofe 
only  you  may  have  heard  oi',  but  thofe  too 
within  your  own  memorv  and  knowledge. 
L.  Sylla  deftrcyed  V.  Sulpicius ;  drove  Ma- 
rius,  the  guardian  of  this  empire,  from 
Rome;  and  partly  banifhed,  partly  11  augh- • 
tered,  a  great  number  of  the  moft  defcrving 
citizens.  Cn.  Odtavius,  when  confijl,  ex- 
pelled his  colleague  by  force  of  arms,  from 
ihe  city.  The  forum  was  filled  with  car- 
cafes,  and  flowed  with  the  blood  of  the  ci- 
tizens. Cinna  after.vards,  in  conjanftion, 
with  Marius,  prevailed :  and  then  it  was 
that  the  very  lights  of  our  country  were 
extinguiflied  by  the  flaughter  of  her  moft 
illuftrious  men.  Sylla  avenged  this  cruel 
vitlory;  with  what  maffacre  of  the  citizens, 
with  what  calandtv  to  the  ftate,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  relate.  M.  Lepidus  had  a  difference 
with  Q^Catulus,  a  man  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  reputation  and  merit.  The  ruin 
brought  upon  the  former  was  not  fo  afflict- 
ing to  the  republic,  as  that  of  the  reft  who 
perifhed  upon  the  fame  occafion.  Yet  all 
thefe  diffenfions,  Romans,  were  of  fuch  a 
nature,  as  tended  only  to  a  change  in  the 
government,  not  a  total  dcftruftiou  of  the 
ftate.  It  was  not  the  aim  of  the  perfon« 
concerned,  to  extinguifh  the  common- 
wealth, but  to  be  leading  men  in  it ;  they 
defired  not  to  fee  Rome  in  flames,  but  to 
rule  in  Rome.  And  yet  all  thefe  civil  dif-  j 
ferences,  none -of  which  tended  to  the  over-  j 
throw  of  the  ftate,  were  fo  obftinately  kept 
up,  that  they  never  ended  in  a  reconciliation 
of  the  parties,  but  in  a  maffacre  of  the  citi- 
zens. But  in  this  war,  a  war  the  fierceft 
and  moft  implacable  ever  known,  and  not  \ 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of  the  moft 
barbyrous  nations ;  a  war  in  which  Len- 
tulus, Catilinej  Caffius  and  Cethegus  laid  j 
ir  down  as  a  principle,  to  confider  all  as 
enemies  who  had  any  Ihtereft  in  the  well-  ' 
being  of  the  ftate  ;  I  have  conduded  myfcif 
in  fuch  a  m.anner,  Romans,  as  to  preferve 
you  all.  And  though  your  enemies  ima- 
gined that  no  more  citizens  would  remain, 
than  what  efcaped  endlefs  maifacre  ;  nor  any 
more  of  PvOme  be  left  ftanding,  than  was  1 
fnatched  from  a  devouring  conflagration ; 
yet  have  I  preferved  both  city  and  ci{izttri$ 
from  harm, 
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,  For  all  thefe  important  fervices,  Romans, 
[  defire  no  other  reward  of  my  zeal,  no 
other  mark  of  honour,  no  other  monument 
jof  praiie,  but  the  perpetual  remembrance  of 
j  Ithis  day.     It  is  in  your  brealb  alone,  that  I 
.  would  have  all  my  triumplis,  all  my  titles  of 
,  honour,  all   the  monuments  of  my  glory, 
I  all  the  trophies  of  ray  renown,  recorded  and 
ipreferved.     Lifelefs  ftatues,  filent  teftimo- 
jnics  of  fame  ;  in  fine,  whatever  can  be  com- 
IpaiTed  by  nien   of  inferior  merit,    has  no 
charms    for    me.     In    your    remembrance, 
Romans,  fhall  my  actions  be  cheriflied,  from 
your  praifes  Ihall  they  derive  growth  and 
nouriftiment,  and  in  your  annals  fliall  they 
ripen  and  be  immortalized :  nor  will  this 
day,  I  flatter  myfelf,  ever  ceafe  to  be  pro- 
pagated, to  the  fafety  of  the  city,  and  the 
honour  of  my  confulfhip  :  but  it  fhail  eter- 
nally  remain  upon  record,  that  there  were 
two  citizens  living  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
jrepublic,  the  one  of  whom  was  terminating 
|the  extent  of  the  empire  by  J:he  bounds  of 
the  horizon  itfelf ;  the  otlier  preferving  the 
feat  and  capital  of  that  empire. 

But  as  the  fortune  and  circumftances  of 
my  aftions  are  different  from  thofe  of  your 
generals  abroad,  in  as  much  as  I  muft  live 
with  thofe  whom  I  have  conuuered  and  fub- 
dued,  whereas  they  leave  their  enemies  either 
dead  or  enthralled;  it  is  your  part,  Ro- 
mans, to  take  care,  that  if  the  good  adions 
of  others  are  beneficial  to  them,  mine  prove 
not  detrimental  to  me.  I  have  baffled  the 
wicked  and  bloody  purpofes  formed  againft 
you  by  the  moll  daring  offenders;  it  be- 
icmgs  to  you  to  baffle  their  attempts  againft 
n:e  :  though  as  to  mj  felf,  I  have  in  reality 
no  caufe  to  fear  any  thing,  fmce  I  fhall  be 
proteded  by  the  guard  of  all  honeft  men, 
whofe  frien(ifliip  1  have  for  ever  fecured  by 
the  dignity  of  the  republic  itfelf,  which 
will  never  ceafe  to  be  my  fdent  defender  j 
9nd  by  the  power  of  confcience,  which  all  ■ 
thofe  muft  needs  violate,  who  fhall  attempt 
to  injure  me.  ijuch  too  is  my  fpirit,  Ro- 
mans, that  I  will  never  yield  to  the  audaci- 
oufnefs  of  any,  but  even  provoke  and  attack 
all  the  wicked  and  the  profligate  :  yet  if  all 
the  rage  of  our  domeftic  enemies,  when  re- 
pelled from  the  people,  fhall  at  laft  turn 
fingly  upon  me,  you  will  do  well  to  confi- 
der,  Romans,  what  effetl  this  may  after- 
wards have  upon. thofe,  who  are  bound  to 
expofe  therafelves  to  envy  and  danger  for 
your  fafety.  As  to  myfelf  in  particular, 
what  ha^•e  I  farther  to  willi  for  in  life,  lince 
both  with  regard  to  the  honours  vou  confer, 
?T,d  the  reputation  flowing  from  virtue,  I 


have  already  reached  the  higheft  point  of 
my  ambition.  This  however  I  exprefsly 
engage  for,  Romans,  always  to  fupport  and 
defend  in  my  private  condition,  what  1  have 
acT;ed  in  my  confulfhip;  that  if  any  envy  be 
llirred  up  againit  me  for  preferving  the  ftate, 
it  may  hurt  the  envious,  but  ad\ance  my 
glory.  In  fhort,  I  fhall  fo  behave  in  the 
republic,  as  ever  to  be  mindful  of  my  paft 
actions,  and  fliew  that  what  I  did  was  not 
the  fcffed  of  chance,  but  of  virtue.  Do 
you,  Romans,  fmce  it  is  now  night,  repair 
to  your  fe\  cral  dwellings,  and  pray  to  Jupi- 
ter, the  guardian  of  this  city,  and  of  your 
lives ;  and  though  the  danger  be  now  over, 
keep  the  f^.me  watch  in  your  houfes  as  be- 
fore. I  fhall  take  care  to  put  a  fpeedy 
period  to  the  neceffity  of  thcfe  precautions, 
and  to  fecure  you  for  the  future  in  uninter- 
rupted peace.  Whifworth's  Cicero. 

§   8.     Oration  againji  Catiline, 
THE     ARGUMENT. 

Though  the  defign  of  the  confpiracy  v/a« 
in  a  great  meafure  defeated,  by  the 
commitment  of  the  moft  confidcrable 
of  thofe  concerned  in  it,  yet  as  they 
had  many  fecret  favourers  and  well- 
wilbers  within  the  city,  the  people  were 
alarmed  with  the  rumour  of  frefli  plots, 
fc;rmed  by  the  (laves  and  dependants  of 
Lentulus  and  Cethegus  for  the  refcue 
of  their  matters,  which  obliged  Cicero 
to  reinforce  his  guards;  and  for  the 
prevention  of  all  fuch  attempts,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  w  hole  affair,  by  bringing 
the  queftion  of  their  punifhment,  with- 
out farther  delay,  before  the  fenate; 
which  he  accordingly  fummoned  for 
that  purpofe.  The  debate  was  of  great 
delicacy  and  importance;  to  decide 
upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  firft 
rank.  Capital  punifliments  were  rare, 
and  ever  odious  in  Rome,  whofe  laws 
were  of  all  others  the  leaft  fanguinary ; 
banifhmcnt,  with  coniifcation  of  goods, 
being  the  ordinary  punifhment  for  the 
greateft  crimes.  The  fenate  indeed, 
as  has  been  faid  above,  in  cafes  of  fud- 
den  and  dangerous  tumults,  claimed 
the  prerogative  of  punifhing  the  leaders 
with  d&'ith,  by  the  authority  of  their 
own  decrees.  But  this  was  looked  upon 
as  a  ftretch  of  power,  and  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  people,  which 
nothing  could  excufe  but  the  neceffity 
of  times,  and  the  extremity  pf  danger. 
For  there  was  an  old  law  of  Porcius 
d  4  Laxa. 
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La?ca,    a  tribune,  which   granted   ail 
criminals  capitally  condemned,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people ;  and  a  later  one  of 
C.  Gracchus,  to   prohibit  the   taking 
away  the  life  of  any  citizen,  without  a 
formal  hearing  before  the  people:   fo 
that  fome  fenators,  who  had  concurred 
in  all  the  previous  debates,  withdrew 
themfelves  from  this,  to  fliew  their  dif- 
like  of  what  they  exped'd  to  be  the 
iflue  of  it,  and  to  have  no  hand  in  put- 
ting Roman  citizens  to  death  by  a  vote 
of  the  fenate.     Here  then  was  ground 
enough   for  Cicero's   enemies    to   at\ 
upon,  if  extreme  methods  were  pur- 
fued  :  he  himfelf  was  aware  of  It,  and 
faw,  that  the  public  intereit  called  for 
the  fevereft  puniflament,  his  private  in- 
tereft   the  gentleft :    yet  he  came  re- 
folved  to  facrifice  all  regards  for  his 
own  quiet,  to  the  conuderation  of  the 
public  fafety.     As  foon  therefore  as  he 
had  moved'  the  queftion.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  the  confpirators  ?  Silanus, 
the  conful  cleft,  being  called  upon  to 
fpenkthe  firll,  advifed,  that  thofe  who 
were  then  in  cuftody,  with  the  reft  who 
Ihould  afterwards  be  taken,  Ihould  all 
be  put   to   death.     To   this  all  who 
fpoke  after  him  readily  aflcnted,  till  it 
came   to  Julius    Ca?far,    then   prxtor 
eleft,  who  in  an  elegant  and  elaborate 
fpeech,  treated   that  opinion,   not  as 
cruel,  fmce  death,  he  laid,  was  not  a 
puniihment,  but  relief  to  the  miferable, 
and  left  no  fenfe  either  of  good  or  ill 
beyond  it;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and 
contrary  ^0  the  confiitution  ot  the  re- 
public :  and  though  the  heinoufnefs  of 
the  crime  would  juftify  any  feverity, 
yet  the  example  was  dangerous  in  a  free 
flate ;'  and  the  falutary  ufe  of  arbitrary 
power  in  good   hands,  had   been    the 
caufe  of  fatal  mifchiefs  when  it  fell  into 
bad ;    of  which    he   produced   feveral 
inftances,  both  in  other  cities  and  their 
own ;  and  though  no  danger  could  be 
apprehended  from  thefe  times,  or  fuch 
a  conful  as  Cicero  ;  yet  in  other  times, 
and   under  another  conful,   when  the 
fword  was  once  drawn  by  a  decree  of 
the  fenate,  no  man  could  promife  what 
mifchlef  it  might  not  do  before  it  was 
fheathcd  again :  his  opinion  therefore 
was,  that  the  eftates  of  the  confpirators 
Ibould  be  confifcated,  and  their  per- 
fons  clofely  confined  in  the  ftrong  towns 
of  Italy  ;  and  that  it  Ihould  be  criminal 
for  any  one  to  move  the  fenate  or  the 


people  for  any  favour  towards  them. 
Thefe  two  contrary  opinions  being  pro- 
pofed,  the  next  queltion  was,  which  of 
them  fhould  take  place :  Csefar's  had 
made  a  great  impreffion  on  the  afiembly, 
and  ftaggered  even  Silanus,  who  began 
to  excufe  and  mitigate  the  feverity  of  ', 
his  vote ;  and  Cicero's  friends  were 
going  forwarJly  into  it,  as  likely  to  { 
create  the  kaft  trouble  to  Cicero  him-  ; 
ffclf,  for  v/hofe  future  peace  and  fafety  j 
they  began  to  be  felicitous :  when 
Cicero,  obferving  the  inclination  of 
the  houfe,  and  rifmg  up  to  put  the 
qucftion,  made  this  fourth  fpeech  on 
the  fubjeft  of  the  confpiracy ;  in  which 
he  delivers  his  fentimcnts  with  all  the 
Ikill  both  of  the  orator  and  ftatefman ; 
and  while  he  feems  to  fhew  a  perfect 
neutrality,  and  to  give  equal  com- 
mendation to  both  the  opinions,  art- 
fully labours  all  the  while  to  turn  the 
fcale  in  favour  of  Silanus's,  which  he 
confidered  as  a  necelTary  example  of 
feverity  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
the  republic. 

I   PERCEIVE,  confcript  fathers,   that 
every  look,  that  every  eye  is    fixed  upon 
me.     I  fee  you  felicitous  not  only  for  your 
own  and  your  country's  danger,  but  was 
that  repelled,  for  mine  alfo.     This  proof  of 
your  aifeftion  is  grateful  to  rae  in  forrow, 
and  pleafmg  in  dillrefs  :  but  by  the  immor-- 
tal  gods  I  conjure  you!  lay  it  all  afide; 
and  without  any  regard  to  my  fafety,  think 
only  of  yourfelves,  and  of  your  families. 
For  fhould  the  condition  of  my  confuUhip 
be  fuch  as  to  fabjeft  me  to  all  manner  of 
pains,  hardfhips,  and  fulFerings ;  I  will  bear 
them  not  only  refolutely  but  chearfully,  if 
by  my  labours  I  can   fecure  your  dignity 
and  fafety,  v/ith  that  of  the  people  of  Rome. 
Such,  confcript  fathers,  has  been  the  for- 
tune of  my   confullhip,    that  neither  the 
forum,  that  centre  of  all  equity,  nor  the 
field  of  Mars,  confecrated  by  confular  au- 
fpices,  nor  the  fenate-houfe,  the  principal 
refuge  of  all  nations,  nor  domeftic  walls, 
the  common  afylum  of  all  men;  nor  the 
bed,  deftined  to  repofe ;  nay,  nor  even  this 
honourable  feat,  this  chair  of  ftate,  have 
been  free  from  perils  and  the  fnares  of  death. 
Many  things  have  I  diffembled,  many  have 
I   fufFercd,  many  have  I  yielded  to,    and 
many  ftruggled  with  in  filence,  for  your 
quiet.     But  if  the  immortal  gods  would 
grant  that  iflue  to  my  confulfnip,  of  faving 
you,  confcript  fathers,  and  the  people  of 
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Rome,  from  a  maflacre ;  your  wives,  your 
ichildren,  .and  the  veftal  virgins,  from  the 
Jbitterell  perfecution ;  the  temples  and  altars 
of  the  gods,  with  this  our  fair  country, 
from  facrilegious  flames ;  and  all  Italy  from 
war  and  defolarion ;  let  what  fate  foever 
attend  me,  I  will  be  content  with  it.  For 
if  P.  Lentulus,  upon  the  report  of  footh- 
j  iiiyers,  thought  his  name  portended  the  ruin 
of  the  ftate ;  why  Ihould  not  I  rejoice,  that 
my  confulfhip  has  been  as  it  were  referred 
by  fate  for  its  prefervation  ? 

Wherefore,  confcript  fathers,  think  of 
your  own  fafety,  turn  your  whole  care 
upon  the  ftate,  fecure  ycurfelves,  your  wives, 
your  children,  your  fortunes ;  guard  the 
lives  and  dignity  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
and  ceafeyour  concern  and  anxiety  for  me. 
For  firft,  I  have  rcafon  to  hope,  that  all  the 
,  gods,  the  protestors  of  this  city,  will  re- 
I  ward  me  according  to  my  deferts.  Then, 
fhould  any  thing  extraordinary  happen,  I 
am  prepared  to  die  with  an  even  and  con- 
ilant  mind.  For  death  can  never  be  dif- 
honourable  to  the  brave,  nor  premature  to 
one  who  has  reached  the  dignity  of  conful, 
nor  afflifting  to  the  wife.  Not  that  I  am 
fo  hardened  againft  all  the  imprelTions  of 
humanity,  as  to  remain  indifferent  to  the 
grief  of  a  dear  and  affeftionate  brother  here 
prefent,  and  the  tears  of  all  thofe  by  whom 
you  fee  me  furrounded.  Nor  can  1  forbear 
to  own,  that  an  afflided  wife,  a  daughter 
difpirited  with  fear,  an  infant, fon,  whom 
my  country  feems  to  embrace  as  the  pledge 
of  my  confulfhip,  and  a  fon-in-law,  v/hom 
I  behold  waiting  with  anxiety  the  iffue  of 
this  day,  often  recal  ray  thoughts  home- 
wards. All  thefe  objefts  affedl  me,  yet  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  I  am  chiefly  concerned 
for  their  prefervation  and  yours,  and  fcruple 
not  to  expofe  myfelf  to  any  hazard,  rather 
than  that  they  and  all  of  us  fliould  be  in- 
volved in  one  general  ruin.  Wherefore, 
confcript  fathers,  apply  yourfelves  wholly 
to  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  guard  againft  the 
ftorms  that  threaten  us  on  every  fide,  and 
which  it  will  require  your  utnioft  circum- 
fpeftion  to  avert.  It  is  not  a  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  caballing  for  a  feccnd  tribune- 
fhip  ;  nor  a  Caius  Gracchus,  ftirring  up  the 
people  in  favour  of  his  Agrarian  law  ;  nor  a 
Lucius  Saturninus,  the  murderer  of  Caius 
Memmius,  who  is  now  in  judgment  before 
you,  and  expoled^o  the  feverity  of  the  law; 
but  traitors,  who  remained  at  Rome  to  fire 
the  city,  to  maffacre  the  fenate,  and  to  re- 
ceive Cat-line.  Their  letters,  their  feals, 
their  hands;   in  ihort,    their  feveral  con- 
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fefTions,  are  in  your  cuftody;  and  clearly 
conyidt  them  of  foliciting  the  Allobrogians, 
fpiriting  up  the  ilaves,  and  fending  for 
Catiline.  The  fcheme  propofed  was,  to  put 
all,  without  exception,  to\he  fword ;  that 
not  a  foul  might  remain  to  lament  the  fate 
of  the  commonweahh,  and  the  overthrow 
of  fo  mighty  an  empire. 

All  this  has  been  proved  b)'  witneffes,  the 
criminals  themfelves  have  confefled,  and  you 
have  already  condemmed  them  by  feveral 
previous  afts.  Firft,  by  returning  thanks 
to  me  in  the  moft  honourable  terms,  and 
declaring  that  by  my  virtue  and  vigilance,  a 
confpiracy  of  defperate  men  has  been  laid 
open.  Next,  by  depofing  Lentulus  from 
the  praetorihip,  and  committing  him,  with 
the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  to  cuftody. 
But  chiefly,  by  decreeing  a  thankfgiving  in 
m.y  name,  an  honour  which  was  never  before 
conferred  upon  any  man  in  the  gown. 
Laftly,  }'ou  yefterday  voted  ample  rewards 
to  the  deputies  of  the  Allobrogians.  and 
Titus  Vulturcius;  all  which  proceedings 
are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  plainly  to  make  it 
appear,  that  you  already  without  fcruple 
condemn  thofe,  whom  you  have  by  name 
ordered  into  cuftody.  But  I  have  refolved, 
confcript  fathers,  to  propofe  to  you  anev/ 
the  queftion  both  of  the  fad  and  punifhment, 
having  firft  premifcd  what  I  think  proper  to 
fay  as  conful.  I  have  long  obferved  a  fpirit 
of  diforder  working  in  the  ftate,  new  pro- 
jeds  devifing,  and  pernicious  fchemes  fet 
on  foot ;  but  never  could  I  imagine,  that  a 
confpiracy  fo  dreadful  and  deltrudive,  had 
entered  into  the  minds  of  citizens.  Now 
whatever  you  do,  or  which  ever  way  your 
thoughts  and  voices  fhall  incline,  you  muft 
come  to  a  refolution  before  night.  You  fee 
the  heinous  nature  of  the  crime  laid  before 
you  ;  and  if  you  think  that  but  few  are  con- 
cerned in  it,  you  are  greatly  miftaken.  The 
mifchicf  is  fpread  wider  than  moft  people 
imagine,  and  has  not  only  infeded  Italy, 
but  croiTed  the  Alps,  and,  imperceptibly 
creeping  along,  feized  many  provinces.  You 
can  never  hope  to  fupprefs  it  by  delay  and 
irrefolution.  Whatever  courfe  you  take, 
you  muft  proceed  with  vigour  and  expedi- 
tion. 

There  are  two  opinifms  now  before  you  ; 
the  firft,  of  D.  Silanus,  who  thinks  the 
projectors  of  fo  deftrudive  a  confpiracy 
worthy  of  death  ;  the  fecond^  ofC.  Czefar, 
who,  excepting  death,  is  for  every  other 
the  moft  rigorous  ii  «thod  of  punifliing. 
Each,  agreeably  to  lis  dignity,  and  the 
importance  of  the  cauie,  is  for  treating  them 
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with  the  laft  feverity.  The  one  thinks,  that 
thofe  who  have  attempted  to  depriv:e  us  and 
the  Roman  people  ot  life,  to  abolilh  this 
eropirc/^  and  extinguifh  the  very  name  of 
Rome,  ought  not  to  enjoy  a  moment's  life, 
or  breathe  this  vital  air  ;  and  hath  fhewed 
withal,  that  this  punifhinent  has  often  been 
inflifted  by  this  ilate  on  feditious  citizens. 
The  other  maintains,  that  death  was  not 
defigned  by  the  immortal  gods  as  a  punifh- 
menr,  but  either  as  a  neceffary  law  of  our 
nature,  or  a  ceflfation  of  our  toils  and  mi- 
feries ;  fo  that  the  wife  never  fufFer  it  un- 
willingly, the  brave  often  feek.  it  volun- 
tarily ■.  that  bonds  and  imprifonment,  efpe- 
cially  if  perpetual,  are  contrived  for  the 
punifhment  of  deteftable  crimes :  that  there- 
fore the  criminals  (hould  be  diftributed 
among  the  municipal  towns.  In  this  pro- 
pofal,  there  feems  to  be  fome  injuftice,  if 
you  iinpofe  it  upon  the  towas ;  or  fome 
difficulty,  if  you  only  defire  it.  Yet  decree 
fo,  if  you  think  fit.  I  will  endeavour,  and 
I  hope  I  {hali  be  able  to  find  thofe,  who 
will  not  think  itunfuitable  to  their  dignity, 
to  comply  with  whatever  you  ihrul  judge 
necefiary  for  the  common  fafety.  He  adds 
a  heavy  penalty  on  the  municipal  towns,  if 
any  of  the  cri;r.inals  fhould  efcape ;  he  in- 
verts them  with  formidable  guards ;  and,  as 
the  enormity  of  their  guilt  deferves,  for- 
bids, under  fevere  penalties,  all  application 
to  the  fenate  or  people,  for  a  mitigation  of 
their  punifliments.  He  even  deprives  them 
of  hope,  the  only  comfort  of  unhappy  mor- 
tals. He  orders  their  eliates  alfo  to  be  con- 
fifcated,  and  leaves  them  nothing  but  life ; 
which,  if  he  had  taken  away,  he  would  by 
one  momentary  pang  have  eafed  them  of 
much  anguifh  both  of  mind  and  body,  and 
all  the  fulferings  due  to  their  crimes.  For 
it  was  on  this  account  that  the  ancients  in- 
vented thofe  infernal  punifliments  of  'the 
dead ;  to  keep  the  wicked  under  fome  awe 
in  this  life,  who  without  them  v.'ould  have 
no  dread  of  death  itfelf. 

Nov/,  confcript  fathers,  I  fee  how  much 
my  intereft  is  concerned  in  the  prefent  de- 
bate. If  you  follow  the  opinion  of  C.  Caefar, 
who  has  always  purfued  thofe  meafures  in 
the  ftate,  which  favour  moll:  of  popularity  ; 
I. (hall  perhaps  be  lefs  expofed  to  the  arrows 
of  public  hatred,  when  he  is  known  for  the 
author  and  advifer  of  this  vote.  But  if  you 
fall  in  with  the  motion  of  D.  Silanus,  I 
know  not  what  difficulties  it  may  bring  me 
under.  However,  le^;  the  fervice  of  the 
commom^'ealth  fuperfe^e  all  confiderations 
e.f  my   danger.     Cxii^,    agreeably  to  his 


own  dignity,  and  the  merits  of  his  illuftr/- 
ous  anceltors,  has  by  this  propofal  given  us 
a  perpetual  pledge  of  his  affeftion  to  the 
ftate,  and  fhewed  the  difference  between  the 
alFefted  lenity  of  bufy  declaimers,  and  a 
mind  truly  popular,  which  feeks  nothing 
but  the  real  good  of  the  people.  I  obferve 
that  one  of  thofe,  who  alFeds  the  charafter 
of  popularity,  has  abfentedhimfelf  from  this 
day's  debate,  that  he  may  not  give  a  vote 
upon  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Yet  but 
the  other  day  he  concurred  in  fending  the 
criminals  to  prifon,  voted  me  a  thankf- 
giving,  and  yefterday  decreed  ample  rewards 
to  the  informers.  Now  no  one  can  doubt 
what  his  fentiments  are  on  the  merits  of  the 
caufe,  who  votes  imprifonment  to  the  ac- 
cufed,  thanks  to  the  difcoverer  of  the  con- 
fpiracy,  and  rewards  to  the  informers.  But 
C.  Cafar  urges  the  Sempronian  law,  for- 
bidding to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death. 
Yet  here  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
thofe  who  are  adjudged  enemies  to  the  f^ate, 
can  no  longer  be  confidered  as  citizens  ;  and 
that  the  author  of  that  law  himfelf  fullered 
death  by  the  order  of  the  people.  Neither 
does  C?efar  think  that  the  profufe  and  prodi- 
gal Lentulus,  who  has  concerted  fo  many 
cruel  and  bloody  fchemes  for  the  deftrui^^ion 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
city,  can  be  called  a  popular  man.  Accord- 
ingly this  mild. and  merciful  fenator  makes 
no  fcruple  of  condemning  P,  Lentulus  to 
perpetual  bonds  and  imprifonment ;  and  pro- 
vides that  no  one  fhall  henceforward  have  it 
in  his  power  to  boaft  of  having  procured  a 
mitigation  of  this  punifhment,  or  made 
himfelf  popular  by  a  fl:ep  fo  deftruftive  to 
the  quiet  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  like- 
wife  adds  the  confifcation  of  their  goods, 
that  want  and  beggary  may  attend  every 
torment  of  mind  and  body. 

If  therefore  you  decree  according  to  this 
opinion,  you  will  give  me  a  partner  and 
companion  to  the  affembly,  who  is  dear  and 
agreeable  to  the  Roman  people.  Or,  if  you 
prefer  that  of  Silanus,  it  will  be  eafy  ftill  to 
defend  both  you  and  myfelf  from  any  im- 
putation of  cruelty  ;  nay,  and  to  make  ap* 
pear,  that  it  is  much  the  gentler  punifhment 
of  the  two.  And  yet,  confcript  fathers, 
what  cruelty  can  be  committed  in  the  punifhr 
ment  of  (o  enormous  a  crime  ?  I  fpeak  ac-' 
cording  to  my  real  fenfe  of  the  matter.  For 
may  I  never  enjoy,  inconjuniftion  with  yoti, 
the  benefit  of  my  country's  fafety,  if  the 
eagernefs  which  I  fhicw  in  tliii  caufe  pro- 
ceeds from  any  feverlty  of  temjier,  (for  no 
m^n  has  lefs  of  it]  but  from  pure  hujr.anity 
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■  jnd  clemency.  For  I  feem  to  behold  this 
ij  city,  the  light  of  the  uniyerfe,  and  the 
I  dtadel  of  all  nations,  fuddenly  involved  in 
i  flames.  I  figure  to  myfelf  my  country  in 
ruins,  andthe  miferabk  bodies  of  flaughtercd 
citizens,  lying  in  he^ps  without  burial. 
The  image  of  Cethegus,  furioufly  revelling 
in  your  blood,  is  now  before  my  eyes.  But 
when  I  reprefent  to  my  imagination  Len- 
tulus  on  the  throne,  as  he  owns  the  fates 
encouraged  him  to  hope ;  Gabinius  cloathed 
in  purple ;  and  Catihne  approaching  with 
an  army;  then  ara  I  ftruck  with  horror  at 
the  fhrieks  of  mothers,  the  flight  of  children, 
and  the  violarion  of  the  veftal  virgins.  And 
becaufe  thefe  calamities  appear  to  me  in 
the  higheft  degree  deplorable  and  dreadful, 
therefore  ara  1  fevere  and  unrelenting  to- 
wards thofe  who  endeavoured  to  bring  them 
upon  us.  For  let  me  alk,  fhould  a  mailer 
of  a  family,  finding  his  children  butchered, 
his  wife  murdered,  and  his  houfe  burnt  by 
a  Have,  inflift  upon  the  offender  a  punilh.- 
jnent  that  fell  fhort  of  the  higheft  degree  of 
vigour;  would  he  be  accounted  mild  and 
merciful,  or  inhuman  and  cruel  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  fhould  look  upon  him  as  hard- 
hearted and  infenlible,  ii  he  did  not  en- 
deavour to  allay  his  own  anguifh  and  tor- 
ment, by  the  torment  and  anguilh  of  the 
guilty  caufe.  It  is  the  fame  with  us  in  re- 
fpedf  of  thofe  men  who  intended  to  murder 
us  with  our  wives  and  children ;  who  en- 
deavoured to  deftroy  our  feveral  dwellings, 
and  this  city,  the  general  feat  of  the  com- 
monwealth; who  confpired  to  fettle  the 
Allobrogians  upon  the  ruins  of  this  ftate, 
and  raife  them  from  the  afnes  of  our  empire. 
If  we  punifh  thcrn  with  the  utmoft  feverity, 
we  (hall  be  accounted  compaifionate ;  but  if 
we  are  r.^mifs  in  the  execution  of  juftice,  we 
may  defervedly  be  charged  with  the  greateft 
cruelty,  in  expofing  the  republic  and  our 
fellow-citizens  to  ruin.  Unlefs  any  one  will 
pretend  to  fay,  that  L.  Casfar,  a  brave  man, 
and  zealous  for  the  intereft  of  his  country, 
afted  a  cruel  part  the  other  day,  wlitn  he 
declared,  that  the  hulband  of  his  fiftcr,  a 
lady  of  diltinguilhed  merit,  and  that  too  in 
his  own  prefence  and  hearing,  defer ved  to 
fuller  death ;  ailed  eing  the  example  of  his 
grandfather,  fiain  by  order  of  the  conful ; 
who  likewife  commanded  his  fon,  a  mere 
youth,  to  be  executed  in  prifon,  for  bring- 
ing him  a  meiTage  from  his  father.  And 
yet,  what  was  their  crime  compared  with 
that  now  before 'us  ?  had  they  formed  any 
confpiracy  to  deftroy  their  country  ?  A  par- 
t^ciofi  of  lairds  w^!i  theA  indeed  propcfed. 


and  a  fpirit  of  faftion  began  to  prevail  in 
the  ftate  ;  at  which  time  the  grandfather  of 
this  very  Lentulus,  an  illuftrious  patriot, 
attacked  Gracchus  in  arms ;  and  in  defence 
of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  common- 
wealth, received  a  cruel  wound.  This  his 
unworthy  defcendant,  to  overthrow  the  very 
foundations  of  the  ftate,  fends  for  the  Gauls, 
ftirs  up  the  flavcs,  invites  Catiline,  affigns 
the  murdering  of  the  fenators  to  Cethegus, 
the  maifacre  of  the  reft  of  the  citizens  to 
Gabinius,  the  care  of  fetting  the  city  on 
fire  to  Caffius,  and  the  devaftation  and 
plunder  of  Italy  to  Catiline.  Is  it  poffible 
you  fhould  be  afraid  of  being  thought  too 
fevere  in  the  puniftiment  of  fo  unnatural  and 
monftrous  a  treafon?  when  in  reality  you 
have  much  more  caufe  to  dread  the  charge 
of  cruelly  to  your  country  for  your  too  grett 
lenity,  than  the  imputation  of  feverity  for 
proceeding  in  an  exemplary  manner  againft 
fuch  implacable  enemies. 

But  I  cannot,  confcript  fathers,  conceal 
what_  I  hear.  Reports  are  fpread  through 
the  city,  and  have  reached  my  ears,  tend- 
ing to  infinuate,  that  we  have  not  a  fuffi- 
cient  force  to  fupport  and  execute  what  yon 
Ihali  this  day  decree.  But  be  affured,  con- 
fcript fathers,  that  every  thing  is  concerted, 
regulated,  and  fettled,  partly  through  my 
extreme  care  and  diligence ;  but  ftill  more  by 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  Roman  people, 
to  fupport  themfelves  in  the  poffeflion  of 
empire,  and  preferve  their  common  fortunes. 
The  whole  body  of  the  people  is  aflemblcd 
for  your  defence :  the  forum,  the  temples 
Tound  the  forum,  and  all  the  avenues  of  the 
fenate  are  poffefi^ed  by  your  friends.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  only  caufe  fince  the  building 
of  Rome,  in  which  all  men  have  been  una- 
nimous, thofe  only  excepted,  who,  finding 
their  own  ruin  unavoidable,  chofc  rather  to 
perilh  in  the  general  wreck  of  their  country, 
than  fall  by  themfelves.  Thefe  I  willingly 
except,  and  feparate  from  the  reft;  for  I 
coniider  them  not  fo  much  in  the  light  of 
bad  citizens,  as  of  implacable  enemies.  But 
then  as  to  the  reft,  immortal  gods !  in  what 
crowds,  with  what  zeal,  and  with  what 
courage  do  they  all  unite  in  defence  of  the 
public  welfare  and  dignity  ?  What  occafioa 
is  there  to  fpeak  here  of  the  Roman  knights  ? 
who  without  difputing  .your  precedency  in 
rank,  and  the  adminiftxation  of  affairs,  vie 
with  you  in  their  zeal  for  the  republic; 
whom,  after  a  diifenfion  of  many  years,  this 
day's  caufe  has  entirely  reconciled  and  united 
with  you.  And  if  this  union,  which  my 
confullhip  has  confirmed,  be  preferved  and 
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perpetuated,  I  am  confident,  that  no  civil 
or  domeftic  evil  can  ever  again  difturb  this 
ftate.  The  like  zeal  for  the  common  caufe 
appears  among  the  tribunes  of  the  exchequer, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  fcribes :  who 
happening  to  affemble  this  day  at  the  trea- 
fury,  have  dropt  all  confideraticn  of  their 
private  affairs,  and  turned  their  whole  at- 
tention upon  the  public  faftty.  The  whole 
body  of  free-born  citizens,  even  the  meaneft, 
offer  us  their  affiltance.  For  where  is  the 
man,  to  whom  thefe  temples,  the  face  of  the 
city,  the  pofTefTion  of  liberty  ;  in  fhort,  this 
very  light,  and  this  parent  foil,  are  not  both 
dear  and  delightful. 

And  here,  confcript  fathers,  let  me  re- 
commend to  your  notice  the  zeal  of  thofe 
freedmen,  who  having  by  their  merit  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  citizens,  confider 
this  as  their  real  country :  whereas  fome 
born  within  the  city,  and  born  too  of  an 
illuflrious  race,  treat  it  not  as  a  mother  foil, 
but  as  a  hoftile  city.  But  why  do  I  fpeak 
of  men,  whom  private  interefi,  whom  the 
good  of  the  public,  whom,  in  fine,  the  love 
of  liberty,  that  deareft  of  all  human  bleffmgs, 
have  rouzed  to  the  defence  of  their  country  ? 
There  is  not  a  flave  in  any  tolerable  condi- 
tion of  life,  who  does  not  look  with  horror 
on  this  daring  attempt  of  profligate  citizens, 
who  is  not  anxious  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  flate ;  in  fine,  who  does  not  contribute 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  common 
fafety. '  If  any  of  you,  therefore,  are  fhocked 
by  the  report  of  Lentulus's  agents  running 
up  and  down  the  ftreets,  and  foliciting  the 
needy  and  thoughtlefs  to  make  forae  effort 
for  his  refcue ;  the  faft  indeed  is  true,  and 
the  thing  has  been  attempted :  but  not  a  man 
was  found  fo  defperate  in  his  fortune,  fo 
abandoned  in  his  inclinations,  who  did  not 
prefer  the  fhed  in  which  he  v^^orked  and 
earned  his  daily  bread,  his  little  hut  and 
bed  in  which  he  flept,  and  the  eafy  peace- 
ful courfe  of  life  he  enjoyed,  to  all  the  pro- 
pofals  made  by  thefe  enemies  of  the  ftate. 
For  the  greatefl  part  of  thofe  who  live  in 
Ihops,  or  to  fpeak  indeed  more  truly  all  of 
them,  are  of  nothing  fo  fond  as  peace  :  for 
their  whole  ftock,  their  whole  induftry  and 
fubfiflence  depends  upon  the  peace  and  ful- 
nefs  of  the  city  ;  and  if  their  gain  would  be 
interrupted  by  Ihutting  up  their  Oiops,  how 
much  more  would  it  be  fo,  by  burnino- 
them?  Since  then,  confcript  fathers,  the 
Roman  people  are  not  wanting  in  their  zeal 
and  duty  towards  you,  it  is  your  part  not 
to  be  v/anting  to  the  Roman  people. 

Vou  have  a  conful  fnatched  from  various 


fnares  and  dangers,  and  the  jaws  of  death, 
not  for  the  prefervation  of  his  own  life,  but 
for  your  fecurity.  All  orders  unite  in  opi- 
nion, inclina-tion,  zeal,  courage,  and  a  pro- 
felled  concern  to  fecure  the  commonwealth. 
Your  common  country,  befet  with  the  brands 
and  weapons  of  an  impious  confpiracy, 
flretches  out  her  fuppliant  hands  to  you  for 
relief,  recommends  herfelf  to  your  care,  and 
befeeches  you  to  take  under  your  protefticn 
the  lives  of  the  citizens,  the  citadel,  the 
capirol,  the  altars  of  domeftic  worfhip,  tl>; 
everlafting  fire  of  Vefta,  the  Ihrines  and 
temples  of  the  gods,  the  walls  of  the  cit)  , 
and  the  houfes  of  the  citizens.  Confide^ 
likewife,  that  you  are  this  day  to  pafs  judg- 
ment on  your  own  lives,  on  thofe  of  your 
wives  and  children,  on  the  fortunes  of  all 
the  citizens,  on  your  hcufes  and  properties. 
You  have  a  leader,  fuch  as  you  will  n(  t 
always  have,  watchful  for  you,  regardle  s 
of  himfelf.  You  have  likewife,  what  was 
never  known  before  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind, 
all  orders,  all  ranks  of  m.en,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  people,  of  one  and  the  fame 
mind.  Reneft  how  this  mighty  empire 
reared  with  fo  much  toil,  this  liberty  elia- 
blifhed  with  fo  much  bravery,  and  this  pro- 
fufion  of  wealth  imp  ro\ed  and  heightened  by 
fuch  favour  and  kindnefs  of  the  gods,  were 
like  in  one  night  to  have  been  for  ever  dc- 
ftroyed.  You  are  this  day  to  provide,  that 
the  fame  thing  not  only  fhall  never  be  at- 
tempted, but  not  fo  much  as  thought  of 
again  by  any  citizen.  All  this  I  have  faid, 
not  with  a  view  to  animate  your  zeal,  in 
which  you  almofl  furpafs  me ;  but  that  my 
voice,  which  ought  to  lead  in  what  relates 
to  the  commonwealth,  may  not  fall  fhort  of 
my  duty  as  conful. 

But  before  I  declare  my  fentiments  far- 
ther, confcript  fathers,  fuffer  me  to  drop  a 
word  with  regard  to  myfelf.  I  am  fenfible 
I  have  drawn  upon  myfelf  as  many  enemies, 
as  there  are  perfons  concerned  in  the  coji- 
fpiracy,  whofe  number  you  fee  to  be  very 
great :  but  I  look  upon  them  as  a  bafe,  ab- 
jed,  impotent,  contemptible  faclion.  But 
if,  through  themadnefs  of  any,  it  fhall  rife 
again,  fo  as  to  prevail  againft  the  fenate  and 
the  republic;  yet  never,  confcript  fathers, 
fhall  I  repent  of  my  prefent  conduft  and 
counfels.  For  death,  with  which  perhaps 
they  will  threaten  me,  is  prepared  for  all 
men  :  but  none  ever  acquired  that  glory  of 
life,  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by 
your  decrees.  For  to  others  you  have  de- 
creed thanks  for  ferving  the  republic  fuccefs- 
fully;   to  me  aione,  for  having  faved  it. 

Let 
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'  Let  Scipio  be  celebrated,  by  whofe  conduft 
and  valour  Hannibal  was  forced  to  abandon 
;  Italy,  and  return  into  Africa  :  let  the  other 
;  Africanus  be  crowned  with  the  higheft  praife, 
:  who  delhoycd  Carthsge  and  Numantia,  two 
j  cities  at  irrcconcileablc  enmity  with  Rome  : 
I  for  ever  renowned  be  L.  Paulus,  whofe 
chr.riot  was  graced  by  the  captivity  of  Perfes, 
a  once  powerful  and  illuflrious  monarch: 
ImmortaJ  honour  be  the  lot  of  Marius,  who 
twice  delivered  Italy  from  invafion,  and  the 
dread  of  fervitude:  above  all  others,  let 
Pompey's  name  be  rsnov/ned,  whofe  great 
anions  and  virtues  know  no  other  limits  than 
thofe  that  regulate  the  courfe  of  the  fun. 
Yet  furely,  among  fo  many  heroes,  fome 
place  will  be  left  for  my  praife ;  unlefs  it  hi 
thought  a  greater  merit  to  open  a  way  into 
new  provinces,  whence  we  may  retire  at 
pleafure,  than  to  take  care  that  our  con- 
j  querors  may  have  a  home  to  return  to.  In 
'  one|pircumftance,  indeed,  the  condition  of 
a  foreign  victory  is  better  than  that  of  a 
domeftic  one ;  becaufe  a  foreign  enemy, 
when  conquered,  is  either  quite  crufhed  and 
reduced  to  llavery,  or,  obtaining  favourable 
terms,  becomes  a  friend :  but  when  profli- 
gate citizens  once  turn  rebels,  and  are  baffled 
in  their  plots,  you  can  neither  keep  them 
quiet  by  force,  nor  oblige  them  by  favours, 
I  thereibre  fee  myfelf  engaged  in  an  eternal 
war  with  all  traiterous  citizens ;  but  am 
confident  I  fnall  eafily  repel  it  from  me  and 
mine,  through  your's  and  every  worthy 
man's  afllftance,  joined  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  mighty  dangers  we  have  efcaped ;  a 
remembrance  that  will  not  only  fubfift  am^ong 
the  people  delivered  from  them,  but  which 
mult  for  ever  cleave  to  the  minds  and  tongues 
of  all  nations.  Nor,  I  truil,  will  any  torce 
be  found  ftrong  enough,  to  overpower  or 
weaken  the  prefent  union  between  you  and 
the  Roman  knights,  and  this  general  con^- 
federacy  of  all  good  citizens. 

Therefore,  confcript  fathers,  inflead  of 
the  command  of  armies  and  provinces, 
which  I  have  declined ; .  ini1e?.d  of  a  triumph, 
and  other  diftinftions  of  honour,  which  for 
your  prefervation,  and  that  of  this  city,  I 
have  rejeded;  inftead  of  attachments  and 
dependencies  in  the  provinces,  v/hich,  by 
means  of  my  authority  and  credit  in  the 
city  I  labour  no  lefs  to  fupport  than  acquire ; 
for  all  thefe  ferviccs,  I  fay,  joined  to  my 
lingular  zeal  for  your  intersft,  and  that  un- 
wearied diligence  you  fee  me  exert  to  pre- 
ferve  the  ftate ;  I  require  nothing  more  of 
you  than  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  this 
jun^flure,    and    of  ■  my  whole    confuifnip. 


While  that  continues  fixed  in  your  minds,  1 
fhall  think  myfelf  furrounded  with  an  im- 
pregnable wall.  But  fhould  the  violence  of 
the  faftious  ever  difappoint  and  get  the  bet- 
ter of  my  hopes,  I  recommend  to  you  my 
infant  fon,  and  truft  that  it  will  be  a  fufficient 
guard,  not  only  of  his  fafety,  but  of  his 
dignity,  to  have  it  remembered,  that  he  is 
the  fon  of  one  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own  life,  prefer ved  you  all.  Therefore, 
confcript  fathers,  let  m.e  exhort  you  to  pro- 
ceed with  vigour  and  refolution  in  an  affair 
that  regards  your  very  being,  and  that  of 
the  people  of  Rome;  your  wives,  and 
children;  your  religion,  and  properties; 
your  altars,  and  temples;  the  houfes,  and 
dwellings  of  this  city;  your  empire;  your 
liberty;  the  fafety  of  Italy;  and  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  commonwealth.  For  you  have 
a  conful,  who  will  not  only  olx;y  your  de- 
crees without  hefitation,  but  while  he  lives, 
will  fupport  and  execute  in  perfon  whatever 
you  (hall  order.  Whit^orth's  Cicero. 

§  9.     Oration  for  the  Foet  Archias. 
THE      ARGUMENT. 

A.  Licinius  Archias  was  a  native  of  An- 
tioch,  and  a  very  celebrated  poet.  He 
came  to  Rome  when  Cicero  was  about 
five  years  old,  and  was  courted  by  men 
of  the  greateft  eminence  in  it,  on  ac- 
count of  his  learning,  genius,  and 
politenefs.  Among  others,  Lucullus 
was  very  fond  of  him,  took  him  into 
his  family,  and  gave  him  the  liberty  of 
opening  a  fchool  in  it,  to  which  many 
ot  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Rome  were  fent  for  their  education. 
In  the  confulfhip  of  M.  Pupius  Pifo 
and  M.  Valerius  MeiTala,  one  Grac- 
chus, a  perfon  of  obfcure  birth,  ac- 
cufed  Archias  upon  the  law,  by  which 
thofe  who  were  made  free  of  any  of  the 
confederated  cities,  and  at  the  time  of 
paffmg  the  law  dwelt  in  Italy,  were 
obliged  to  claim  their  privilege  before 
the  pr:stor  within  fixty  days.  Cicero, 
in  his  oration,  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  Archias  was  a  Roman  citizen  in 
the  fenfe  of  that  law;  but  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  praifes  of  poetry  in  general,  and 
the  talents  and  genius  of  the  defendant, 
which  he  difplays  with  great  beauty, 
elegance,  and  fpirit.  The  oration  was 
made  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  Cicero's 
age,  and  the  fix  hundred  and  ninety- 
fecond  of  Ron;e, 
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IF,  my  lords,  I  have  any  abilities,  and 
I  am  fenfible  they  are  but  fmall ;  if,  by 
fpeaking  often,  I  have  acquired  any  merit 
as  a  fpeaker ;  if  I  have  derived  any  know- 
ledge from  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts, 
which  have  ever  been  my  delight,  A.  Lici- 
nius  may  jaftly  claim  the  fruit  of  all.  For 
looking  back  upon  part  fcenes,  and  calling 
to  remembrance  the  earlieft  part  of  my  life, 
I  find  it  was  he  who  prompted  me  firft  to 
engage  in  a  courfe  of  ftudy,  and  direcfled 
me  in  it.  If  my  tongue,  then  formed  and 
animated  by  him,  has  ever  been  the  means 
of  faving  any,  I  am  certainly  bound  by  all 
the  ties  of  gratitude  to  employ  it  in  the  de- 
fence of  him,  who  has  taught  it  to  afllft  and 
defend  others.  And  though  his  genius  and 
courfe  of  ftudy  are  very  different  from  mine, 
let  no  one  be  furprifed  at  what  I  advance : 
for  I  have  not  beftowed  the  whole  of  my 
time  on  the  ftudy  of  eloquence,  and  befides, 
all  the  liberal  arts  are  nearly  allied  to  each 
other,  and  have,  as  it  were,  one  common 
bond  of  union. 

But  left  it  ftiould  appear  ftrange,  that,  in 
a  legal  proceeding,  and  a  public  caufe,  be- 
fore 'kn  excellent  prastor,  the  moft  impartial 
judges,  and  fo  crowded  an  aflembly,  I  lay 
afide  the  ufual  ftile  of  trials,  and  introduce 
one  very  different  from  that  of  the  bar ;  I 
muft  beg  to  be  indulged  in  this  liberty, 
which,  I  hope,  will  not  be  difagreeable  to 
you,  and  which  feems  indeed  to  be  due  to 
the  defendant ;  that  whilft  I  am  pleading 
for  an  excellent  poer,  and  a  man  of  great 
erudition,  before  fo  learned  ah  audience, 
fuch  diftinguiihed  patrons  of  the  liberal 
arts,  and  fo  eminent  a  praetor,  you  would 
allow  me  to  enlarge  with  fome  freedom  on 
learning  and  liberal  ftudies ;  and  to  employ 
an  almoft  unprecedented  language  for  one, 
who,  by  reafon  of  a  ftudious  and  unaftive 
life,  has  been  little  converfant  in  dangers 
and  public  trials.  If  this,  my  lords,  is 
granted  me,  I  fhall  not  only  prove  that  A. 
Licinius  ought  not,  as  he  is  a  citizen,  to 
be  deprived  of  his  privileges,  but  that,  if 
he  were  not,  he  ought  to  be  admitted. 

For  no  fooner  had  Archias  got  beyond 
the  years  of  childhood,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  poetry,  after  finifhing  thofe  ftudies  by 
which  the  minds  of  youth  are  ufually  formed 
to  a  tafte  for  polite  learning,  than  his  ge- 
nius fhewed  itfclf  fuperior  to  any  at  An- 
tioch,  the  place  where  he  was  born,  of  a 
noble  family ;  once  indeed  a  rich  and  re- 
nowned city,  but  ftill  fanious  for  liberal 
arts,  and  fertile  in  learned  men.  He  was 
afterwards  received  with  fuch  applaufe  in 


the  other  cities  of  Afia,  and  all  over  Greece, 
that  though  they  expeded  more  than  fame 
had  promifed  concerning  him,  even  thefc 
expeftations  were  exceeded,  and  their  ad- 
miration  of  him  greatly  increafed.     Italy 
was,    at  that   time,    full  of  the  arts   and  i 
fciences  of  Greece,  which  were  theo  culti-- 
vated  with   more  care  among   the    Latins  'i 
than   now  they  are,    and   were   not   even  i 
neglefted  at  Rome,  the  public  tranquillity  | 
being   favourable  to   them.     Accordingly,  j 
the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum,  PJiegium  and  ', 
Naples,  made  him  free  of  their  refpeftive  ! 
cities,   and  conferred  other  honours  upon 
him ;  and  all  thofe  who  had  any  tafte,  rec- 
koned him  worthy  of  their  acquaintance  and 
friendfhip.     Being  thus  known  by  fame  to 
thofe  who  were  ftrangers  to  his  perfon,  he  ' 
came  to  Rome  in  the  confulfhip  of  Marias 
and  Catulus ;    the  firft  of  whom  had,  by  ; 
his  glorious  deeds,  furnifhed   out  a  noij'e  ' 
fubjeft  for  a  poet ;  and  the  other,  befidcs 
his   memorable  adlions,  was  both  a  judre  . 
and  a  lover  of  poetry.     Though  he  had  not 
yet   reached   his   feventeenth  year,  yet  no 
fooner  was  he  arrived  than  the  Luculli  toolc 
him  into  their  family  ;  which,  as  it  was  the 
firft  that  received  him  in  his  youth,  fo  it 
afforded  him  freedom  of  accefs  even  in  old 
age  ;  nor  was  this  owing  to  his  great  genius 
and   learning    alone,    but    likewife    to    hi? 
amiable   temper   and    virtuous   difpofttion. 
At  that  time  too,  Q^Metellus  Numidicus, 
and  his  fon  Pius,  were  delighted  with  his 
converfation ;  M.  ^Emilius  was  one  of  his 
hearers ;    Q^  Catulus,  both   the  elder  and 
younger,    honoured  him    with   their  inti- 
macy; L.  CrafTus  courted  him;  and  being: 
united  by   the  greateft   familiarity  to  the; 
Luculli,   Drufus,    the  Oftavii,   Cato,  and  ■ 
the   whole   Hortenftan  family,    it  v/as  no 
fmall  honour  to  him  to  receive  marks  of  the 
higheft  regard,    not  only  from  thofe  who 
were  really  defirous  of  hearing  him,  and  of 
being  inftrufted  by  him,  but  even  from  thofe! 
who  affeded  to  be  fo. 

A  conliderable  time  after,  he  went  with' 
L.  Lucullus  into  Sicily,  and  leaving  that 
province  in  company  with  the  fame  Lu- 
cullus, came  to  Heraclea,  which  being  j 
joined  with  Rome  by  the  clofeft  bonds  ofi 
alliance,  he  was  defirous  of  btjing  made  free  i 
of  it ;  and  obtained  his  requelt,  both  on  j 
account  of  his  own  merit,  and  the  interefl  j 
and  authority  of  Lucullus.  Strangers  were  ] 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  according  j 
to  the  law  of  Silvanua  and  Carbo,  upon  the 
following  conditions:  If  they  imre  enrolled 
bj  free  citiss\   if  thcj  had  a  dawdling  in  Itr.ly, 
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livhe/t  th€  lanv  paj[fed\  and  if  they  declared 
\  their  enrolment  before  the  praetor  nvithiii  the 
\fpace  of  Jixty  days.  Agreeable  to  this  law, 
Archias,  who  had  refided  at  Rome  for  many 
I  years,  made  his  declaration  before  the  prastor 
I  Q^  MetelliiSj  who  was  his  intimate  triend. 
'  If  the  right  of  citizenfhip  and  the  law  is  all 
I  have  to  prove,  I  have  done ;  the  caufe  is 
ended.  For  which  of  thefe  things,  Grac- 
chusj  can  you  dt ny  ?  Will  you  fay  that  he 
was  not  made  a  citizen  of  Heraclea  at  that 
time  ?  Why,  here  is  LucuUus,  a  man  of  the 
greateft  credit,  honour,  and  integrity,  who 
affirms  it ;  and  that  not  as  a  thing  he  be- 
lieves, but  as  what  he  knows;  not  as  what 
he  heard  of,  but  as  what  he  faw ;  not  as 
what  he  was  prefent  at,  but  as  what  he 
tranfafted.  Here  are  likewife  deputies  from 
Heraclea,  who  affirm  the  fame  ;  men  of  the 
greateft  quality,  come  hitlier  on  purpofe  to 
give  public  teiHraony  in  this  caufc.  But 
here  you'll  defire  to  fee  the  public  rcgiiler 
of  Heraclea,  which  we  all  know  was  burnt 
in  the  Italian  war,  together  with  the  office 
wherein  it  was  kept.  Now,  is  it  not  ridi- 
culous to  fay  nothing  to  the  evidences  which 
we  have,  and  to  defire  thofe  which  we  cannot 
have;  to  be  filent  as  to  the  teftimony  of 
men,  and  to  demand  the  teftimony  of  re- 
gifters ;  to  pay  no  regard  to  what  is  affirmed 
by  a  perfon  of  great  dignity,  nor  to  the 
oath  and  integrity  of  a  free  city  of  the 
ftricteft  honour,  evidences  which  are  inca- 
pable of  being  corrupted,  and  to  require 
thofe  of  regilters  vvhich  you  allow  to  be 
frequently  vitiated.  But  he  did  not  refide 
at  Rome  :  what  he,  who  for  fo  many  years 
before  Silvanus's  law  made  Rome  the  feat 
of  all  his  hopes  and  fortune.  But  he  did 
not  declare  ;  fo  far  is  this  from  being  true, 
that  his  declaration  is  to  be  feen  in  that  re- 

fifter,    which,    by   that  very  aft,  and  its 
eing  in  the  cuftody  of  the  college  of  pras- 
tors,  is  the  only  authentic  one. 

For  the  negligence  of  Appias,  the  cor- 
ruption of  Gabinius  before  his  condemna- 
tion, and  his  difgrace  after,  having  de- 
ftroyed  the  credit  of  public  records ;  Mc- 
tellus,  a  man  of  the  greateft  honour  and 
modefty,  was  fo  very  exaft,  that  he  came 
before  Lentulus  the  prstor  and  the  other 
judges,  and  declared  that  he  was  uneafy  at 
the  erazure  of  a  fmgle  name.  The  name  of 
A.  Licinius  therefore  is  ftill  to  be  feen  ;  and 
as  this  is  the  cafe,  why  fliould  you  doubt  of 
his  being  a  citizen  of  Rome,  efpecially  as 
he  was  enrolled  likewife  in  other  free  cities? 
For  when  Greece  beftowed  the  freedom  of 
its  cities,  without  the  recommendation  of 
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merit,  upon  perfons  of  little  confideration, 
and  thofe  who  had  either  no  employment 
at  all,  or  very  mean  ones,  is  it  to  be  '\xa» 
gined  that  the  inliabitants  of  Rhegium,  Lo- 
cris,  Naples,  or  Tarentum,  would  deny  to 
a  man  fo  highly  celebrated  for  his  genius, 
what  they  conferred  even  upon  comedians  ? 
When  others,  not  only  after  Silanus's  law, 
but  even  after  the  Tapian  law,  fliall  have 
found  means  to  creep  into  the  rogifters  of 
the  municipal  cities,  fhall  he  be  rejefted, 
who,  becaufe  he  was  always  deiirous  of 
paffing  for  an  Heraclean,  never  availed  hiia- 
felf  of  his  being  enrolled  in  other  cities  ? 
But  you  defire  to  fee  the  enrolment  of  our 
eftate ;  as  if  it  were  not  well  known,  that 
under  the  laft  cenforfhip  the  defendant  was 
with  the  army  commanded  by  that  renowned 
general  L.  Lucullus ;  that  under  the  cen- 
forfhip immediately  preceding,  he  was  with 
the  fame  Lucullus  then  quajftor  in  Afia ; 
and  that,  when  Julius  and  Crafllis  were 
cenfors,  there  was  no  enrolment  made  ? 
But,  as  an  enrolment  in  the  cenfors  books 
does  not  confirm  the  right  of  citizenfhip, 
and  only  fhews  that  the  perfon  enrolled  af- 
fumed  the  character  of  a  citizen,  I  mull: 
tell  you  that  Archias  made  a  will  according 
to  our  laws,  fucceeded  to  the  eftates  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  was  recommended  to  the 
treafury  by  L.  Lucullus,  both  when  prsetor 
and  conful;  as  one  who  defcrvcd  well  of 
the  ftate,  at  the  very  time  when  you  alledgc 
that,  b)-  his  own  confeffion,  he  had  no  right 
to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

Find  out  whatever  arguments  you  can, 
Archias  will  never  bexonvided  for  his  own 
conduci;,  nor  that  of  his  friends.  But  you'U 
no  doubt  aik  the  reafon,  Gracchus,  of  mf 
being  fo  highly  delighted  witli  this  man? 
Why,  it  is  becaufe  he  furniflies  me  with 
what  relieves  my  mind,  and  charms  my  ears, 
after  the  fatigue  and  noife  of  the  forum. 
Do  you  imagine  that  I  could  poffibly  plead 
every  day  on  fuch  a  variety  of  fubjedts,  if 
my  mind  was  not  cultivated  with  fcience; 
or  that  it  could  bear  being  ftretched  to  fuch 
a  degree,  if  it  were  not  fometimes  unbent 
by  the  amufements  of  learning.  I  am  fond 
of  thefe  ftudies,  I  own  :  let  thofe  be  aftiamed 
who  have  buried  themfelves  in  learning  fo 
as  to  be  of  no  ufe  to  fociety,  nor  able  to 
produce  any  thing  to  public  view  ;  but  why 
fliould  I  be  alhamed,  who  for  fo  many 
years,  my  lords,  have  never  been  prevented 
by  indolence,  feduced  by  plea fu re,  nor  di- 
verted by  Heep,  from  doing  good  offices  to 
others  ?  Who  then  can  cenfure  me,  or  in 
juftice  be  angry  with  me,  if  thofe  hours 
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which  others  employ  in  hufinefs.  In  plea- 
fures,  in  celebrating  public  folemnities,  in 
refrefhing  the  body  and  unbending  the 
mind  ;  it  the  time  which  is  fpent  by  fome 
in  midnight  banqueting?,  in  diverfions,  and 
in  gaming,  I  employ  in  reviewing  thefe 
ftudies  ?  And  this  application  Is  the  more 
excufable,  as  I  derive  no  fmall  advantages 
from  it  in  my  profeffion,  in  which,  what- 
ever abilities  I  poflefs,  they  have  always 
been  employed  when  the  dangers  of  my 
friends  called  for  their  affiftance.  If  they 
fhould  appear  to  any  to  be  but  fmall,  there 
are  ftill  other  advantages  of  a  much  higher 
nature,  and  I  am  very  fenfible  whence  I  de- 
rive them.  For  had  I  not  been  convinced 
from  my  youth,  by  much  inftrudion  and 
much  ftudy,  that  nothing  is  greatly  defire- 
able  in  life  but  glory  and  virtue,  and  that, 
in  the  purfuit  of  thefe,  all  bodily  tortures, 
and  the  perils  of  death  and  exile,  are  to  be 
flighted  and  defpifed,  never  fliould  I  have 
expofed  myfelf  to  fo  many  and  fo  great  con- 
fiids  for  your  prefervation,  nor  to  the  daily 
rage  and  violence  of  the  moil  worthlefs  of 
men.  But  on  this  head  books  are  full ;  the 
voice  of  the  wife  is  full ;  antiquity  is  full ; 
all  which,  were  it  not  for  the  lamp  of  learn- 
ing, would  be  involved  in  thick  obfcurity. 
How  many  piftures  of  the  braveft  of  men 
have  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  left  us, 
not  only  to  contemplate,  but.  likewife  to 
imitate  ?  Thefe  illuftrious  models  I  always 
fet  before  me  in  the  government  of  the  ftate, 
and  formed  my  condud  by  contemplating 
their  virtues. 

But  were  thofe  great  men,  it  will  be 
afked,  who  are  celebrated  in  hiftory,  diftin- 
guifhed  for  tliat  kind  of  learning,  which 
you  extol  fo  highly  ?  It  were  difficult  in- 
deed, to  prove  this  of  them  all ;  but  what  I 
fhall  anfwer  is,  however,  very  certain.  I 
own  then  that  there  have  been  many  men  of 
excellent  difpofitions  and  diftinguifhed  vir- 
tue, who,  without  learning,  and  by  the  al- 
moft  divine  force  of  nature  herfelf,  have 
been  wife  and  moderate  ;  nay,  farther,  that 
nature  without  learning  is  of  greater  efficacj^ 
tov.ards  the  attainment  of  glory  and  virtue, 
thanlearning  without  nature;  but  then,  I  af- 
firm, that  when  to  an  excellent  natural  difpo- 
tion  the  embellifhraents  of  learning  are  ad- 
ded, there  refults  from  this  union  fomethlng 
great  and  extraordinary.  Such  was  that 
divine  man  Africanus,  whom  our  fathers 
faw  ;  fuch  were  C.  L-elius  and  L.  Furius, 
perfons  of  the  greatel'c  temperance  and  mo- 
deration ;  fuch  was  old  Cato,  a  man  of 
great  bravery,  and  for  the  times,  of  great 


learning;  who,  furely,  would  never  have 
applied  to  the  ftudy  of  learning,  had  they 
thought  it  of  no  fervice  towards  the  acqui- 
fition  and  improvement  of  virtue.  But, 
were  pleafure  only  to  be  derived  from  learn- 
ing without  the  advantages  we  have  men 
tioned,  you  mufl:  ftill,  I  imagine,  allow  it 
to  be  a  very  liberal  and  polite  amuferaent. 
For  other  ftudies  are  not  fuited  to  'every, 
time,  to  every  age,  and  to  every  place ;  but 
thefe  give  ftrength  in  youth,  and  joy  in  old 
age ;  adorn  profperity,  and  are  the  fupport 
and  confolation  of  adveriity ;  at  home  they 
are  delightful,  and  abroad  they  are  eafy ;  at 
night  they  are  company  to  us;  when  we 
travel  they  attend  us ;  and,  in  our  rural  re- 
tirements they  do  not  forfake  us.  Though 
we  ourfelves  were  incapable  of  them,  and 
had  no  relifh  for  their  charms,  ftill  we 
ftiould  admire  them  when  we  fee  them  in 
others. 

Was  there  any  of  us  fo  void  of  tafte,  and 
of  fo  unfeeling  a  temper,  as  not  to  be  affefted 
lately  with    the    death   of   Rofcius  ?    For 
though  he  died  in  an  advanced  age,  yet  fuch 
was  the  excellence  and  inimitable  beauty  of 
his  art,    that  we   thought  him  worthy  of 
living  for  ever.     Was  he  then  fo  great  a  fa- 
vourite with  us  all  on  account  of  the  grace- 
ful motions  of  his  body :  and  fhall  we  be 
infenfible  to  the  furprifing   energy  of  the 
mind,  and  the  fprightly  Tallies  of  genius  ; 
How  often  have  I  feen  this  Archias,   my 
lords,  (for  I  will  prefume  on  your  goodnefs. 
as  you  are  pleafed  to  favour  me  with   fc 
much  attention  in  this  unufual  manner  o' 
pleading)  how  often,    I  fay,    have  I  fcer. 
him,  without  unng  his  pen,  and  without  any 
labour  or  ftudy,  make  a  great  number  of  ex- 
cellent verfes  on  occafional  fubjefts?  How 
often,  when  a  fubjeft  was  refumed,  have  I 
heard  him  give  it  a  different  turn  of  thought 
and   exprelfion,    whilft   thofe  compofitions 
which  he  finifhed  with  care  and  exadnefs 
w-ere  as  highly  approved  as  the  moft  celebrat-t 
ed  writings  of  antiquity.  And  fliall  not  I  lovej 
this  man  ?  Shall  I  not  admire  him  ?  Shall  It 
not  defend  him  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power? 
For  men  of  the  greateft  eminence  and  learn- 
ing have  taught  us,  that  other  branches  of  I 
fcience  require  education,  art,  ai^  precept ;; 
but  that  a  poet  is  formed  by  the  plaitic  handi 
of  nature  herfelf,  is  quickened  by  the  na-j 
tive  fire  of  genius,  and  animated  as  it  werej 
by  a  kind  of  divine  enthufiafm.     It  is  withj 
juftice  therefore    that   our  Ennius   beftowsj 
upon  poets  the  epithet  of  venerable,  becaufej 
they  feem  to  have  fome  peculiar  gifts  of  thej 
gods  to  recommeud  thera  to  us.    htt  thci 
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'ume  of  poet  then,  which  the  moft  barba-  and  their  commanders  flain :  fuch  are  our 
Irous  nations  have  never  profaned,  be  revered  trophies,  fuch  our  monuments,  fuch  our 
by  you,  my  lords,  who  are  fo  great  admirers  triumphs.  Thofe  therefore,  whofe  genius 
p(  polite  learning.  Rocks  and  defarts  re-  defcribes  thefe  exploits,  celebrate  likewife 
fecho  founds;  fayage  beafts  are  often  foothed  the  praifes  of  the  Roman  name.  Our  En- 
hy  mufic,  and  lilten  to  its  charms ;  and  fhall  nius  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  elder  Afri- 
we,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  beft  canus,  and  accordingly  he  is  thought  to  have 
pducation,  be  unafFefted  with  the  voice  of  a  marble  ftatue  amongft  the  monuments  of 
ipoetry  ?  The  Calophonians  give  out  that  the  Scipio's.  But  thofe  praifes  are  not  ap- 
jHomer  is  their  countryman,  the  Chians  de-  propriated  to  the  immediate  fubjefts  of 
Iclare  that  he  is  theirs,  the  Salaminians  lay  them;  the  whole  Roman  people  have  a 
tlaim  to  him,  the  people  of  Smyrna  affirm  fhare  in  them.  Cato,  the  anceftor  of  the 
that  Smyrna  gave  him  breath,  and  have  jadge  here  prefent,  is  highly  celebrated  for 
accordingly  dedicated  a  temple  to  him  in  his  virtues,  and  from  this  the  Romans  them- 
their  city  :  befides  thefe,  many  other  nations  felves  derive  great  honour:  in  a  word,  the 
contend  warmly  for  this  honour.  Maximi,  the  Marcelli,  the  Fulvii  cannot  be 

Do  they  then  lay  claim  to  a  ftranger  even   praifed,  without  praifing  every  Roman, 
after  his  deaih,  on  account  of  his  being  a        Did  our  anceftors  then  confer  the  freedom 
jpoet ;  and  fhall  we  rejeft  this  living  poet,    of  Rome  on  him  who  fung  the  praifes  of 
Iwho  is  a  Roman  both  by  inclination  and  the    her  heroes,  on  a  native  of  Rudias ;  and  (hall 
Jaws  of  Rome  ;  efpecially  as  he  has  employed    we  thruft  this  Heraclean  out  of  Rome,  who 
I  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his  genius  to  celebrate    has  been  courted  by  many  cities,  and  whom 
■the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  peo-    our  laws  have  made  a  Roman  ?  For  if  any 
jple?    For,  in  his  youth,  he  fung  the  tri-   one  imagines  that  lefs  glory  is  derived  from 
lumphs  of  C.  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  and    the  Greek,  than  from  the  Latin  poet,  he  is 
I  even  pleafed  that  great  general,  who  had  but    greatly  miftaken  ;  the  Greek  language  is  un- 
jlittle  relifh  for  the  charms  of  poetry.     Nar    derftood  in  almoft  every  nation,   whereas 
:  is  there  any  perfon  fo  great  an  enemy  to  the    the  Latin  is  confined  to  Latin  territories, 
jMufes,  as  not  readily  to  allow  the  poet  to    territories  extremely  narrow.     If  our  ex- 
I  blazon  his  fame,  and  confecrate  his  aftions    ploits,    therefore,   have  reached  the  utmoft 
jto   immortality.     Themiftocles,    that  cele-    limits  of  the  earth,  we  ought  to  be  defnous 
jbrated   Athenian,    upon  being  aflced  what    that  our  glory  and  fame  fhould  extend  as 
i  mufic,  or  whofe  voice  was  moft  agreeable  to    far  as  our  arms :  for  as  thefe  operate  power- 
ihim,    is    reported   to   have    anfwered,    tbat    fully  on  the  people  whofe  adions  are  re- 
\man's,   "who   could  beji  celebrate  his  njirtues.    corded;  fo   to  thofe  who  expofe  their  lives 
j  The  fame  Marius  too  had  a  vtrj  high  regard    for  the  fake  of  glory,   they  are  the  grand 
(for  L.  Plotius,   whofe  genius,  lie  thought,    motives  to  toils  and  dangers.     How  many 
jwas  capable  of  doing  julHce  to  his  aftions.    perfons  is  Alexander  the  Great  reported  to 
I  But  Archias  has  defcribed  the  wholeiMithri-    have  carried  along  with  him,  to  write  his 
!  datic  war ;  a  war  of  fuch  danger  and  im-    hiftory !    And  yet,    when  he  flood  by  the 
;  portance,    and  (o   very  memorable  for  the    tomb   of  Achilles  at   Sigseum,    *'    Happy 
j  great  variety  of  its  events  both  by  fea  and    youth,"  he  cried,  "  who  could  find  a  Ho- 
j  land.      Nor  does  his  poem   refleft  honour    «  mer  to  blazon  thy  fame  !'"'     And  what  he 
I  only  on   L.  Luculius,  that  very  brave  and    faid,  was  true ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  the 
j  renowned    man,    but   likewife   adds    luftre    Iliad,  his  alhes  and  fame  had  been  buried 
'  to  the  Roman  name.     For,  under  Luculius,    in  the  fame  tomb.     Did  not  Pompey  the 
I  the  Roman  people  penetrated  into  Pontus,    Great,  v/hofe  virtues  were  equal  tu  his  for- 
i  impregnable  till  then  by  means  of  its  iitua-    tune,  confer  the  freedom  of  Rome,  in  the 
I  tion  and  the  arms  of  its  monarchs ;  under    prefence  of  a  military  afTembly,  upon  Theo- 
}  him,  the  Romans,  with  no  very  confiderable    phanes  of  Mitylene,  who  fung  his  triumphs  ? 
force,  routed  the  numberlefs  troops  of  the    And  thefe  Romans  of  ours,  men  brave  in- 
{  Armenians ;  under  his  conduft  too,  Rome    deed,   but   unpolifhed    and    mere    foldiers, 
I  has  the  glory  of  delsvering  Cyzicum,  the    moved    with   the  charms   of   glory,    gave 
city  of  our  faithful  allies,  from  the  rage  of    fhouts  of  applaufe,  as  if  they  had  fharsd  in 
a  monarch,  ard  re  cuing  it  from  the  devour-    the  honour  of  their   leader.     Is   it   to  be 
ing  jaws  of  a  mighty  war.     The  praifes  of   fuppofed  then,  that   Archias,   if  our   Jaws 
our  fleet  fhall  ever  be  recorded  and  cele-    had  not  made  him  a  citizen  of  Rome,  ccjiid 
bratcd,  for  'he  wonders  perf  Tmed  at  Te-    not  have  obtained  his  freedom  froin  fume 
nedos,  where  the  enemy's  Ihips  were  funk,   general  ?  Would  Sylla,  who  conferred  the 
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rights  of  citizenftiip  on  Gauls  and  Spaniards,    For  virtue  defires  no  other  reward  for  her 
have  i-efufed  the   fuit   of  Archias  ?   That    toils   and  dangers,  but  praife   and  glory : 


Sylla,  whom  we  faw  in  an  aflembly,  when 
a  bad  poet,  of  obfcure  birth,  prefented  him 
a  petition  upon  the  merit  of  having  written 
an  epigram  in  his  praife  of  unequal  hob- 
bling verfes,  order  him  to  be  inftantly  re- 
warded out  of  an  eftate  he  was  felling  at 
the  time,  on  condition  he  Ihould  write  no 


take  but  this  away,  my  lords,  and  what  is  i 
there  left  in  this  fhort,  this  fcanty  career' 
of  humart  life,  that  can  tempt  us  to  en- 
gage in  fo  many  and  fo  great  labours? 
Surely,  if  the  mind  had  no  thought  of  fu- 
turity, if  fhe  confined  all  her  views  within 
thofe  limits  which  bound  our  prefent  ex- 


ttiore  v«rfes.     Would  he,  who  even  thought  iftence,  fhe  would  neither  wafte  her  ftrength 

the  induftijy  of  a  bad  poet  worthy  of  fome  in  fo  great  toils,  nor  harafs  herfelf  with  fo 

reward,  not  have  been  fond  of  the  genius,  many  cares  and  watchings,  nor  ftruggle  fo 

the  fpirit,  and  eloquence  of  Archias  ?  Could  often  for  life  itfelf:  but  there  is  a  certain, 

our  poet,  neither  by  his  own  intereft,  nor  principle  in  the  breaft  of  every  good  man, 

that  of  the  Luailli,  have  obtained  from,  his  which  both  day  and  night  quickens  him  ta 

intimate  friend  Q^Metellus  Pius  the  free-  the  purfuit  of  glory,  and  puts  him  in  mind 

dom  of  Rome,  which  he  beftowed  fo  fre-  that  his  fame  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  the 

quently  upon  others  ?  Efpecially  as  Metellus  extent  of  his  prefent  life,  but  that  it  runs 

was  fo  very  defirous  of  having  his  actions  parallel  with  the  line  of  pofterity. 
celebrated,    that    he   was    even   fomewhat        Can  we,  who  are  engaged  in  the  afFain 

pleafed  with  the  dull  and  barbarous  verfes  of  the  ftate,  and  in  fo  many  toils  and  dan-: 

of  the  poets  born  at  Corduba.  gers,  think  fo  meanly  as  to  imagine  that.. 

Nor  ought  we  to  diflemble  this  truth,  after  a  life  of  uninterrupted  care  and  trou- 

which  cannot- be  concealed,  but  declare  it  ble,  nothing  fliall  remain  of  us  after  death! 

openly :  we  are  all  influenced  by  the  love  If  many   of  the   greateft   men  liave   beer 

of  praife,  and  the  greateft  minds  have  the  careful   to  leave  their  ftatues  and  pidures 

greateft  pafilon  for  glory.     The  philofophers  thefc  reprefentations  not  of  their  minds  bu  ' 

themfelves  prefix  their  names  to  thofe  books  of  their  bodies ;  ought  not  we  to  be  muc! 

which  they   write  upon  the   contempt   of  more  defirous  of  leaving  the  portraits  of  ou 

glory;  by  which  they  lliew  that  they  are  enterprifes  and  virtues  drawn  and  finiflie^ 

defirous  of  praife  and  fame,  while  they  af-  by  the  moft  eminent  artifts  .''  As  for  me,  J; 


fed  to  defpife  them.  Decimus  Brutus,  that 
♦great  commander  and  excellent  man,  adorned 
the  monum-ents  of  his  family,  and  the  gates 
of  his  temples,  with  the  verfes  of  his  inti- 
mate friend   Atticus :    and    Fulvius,    who 


have  always  imagined,  whilft  I  was  engagec, 
in  doing  whatever  I  have  done,  that  1  wa 
fprcading  my  aftions  over  the  whole  earth 
and  that  they  would  be  held  in  eternal  re 
membrance.     But  whether  I  fhall  lofe  nr 


made  war  with  the  ^tolians  attended  by  confcioufncfs  of  this  at  death,  or  whether 

Ennius,  did  not  fcruple  to  confecrate  the  as  the  wifeft  men  have  thought,  I  fhall  re 

fpoils  of  Mars  to  the  Mufes.     In  that  city  tain  it  after,  at  prefent  the  thought  delight 

therefore,  where  generals,  with  their  arms  mc,    and  my   mind   is  filled  with  pleafin^ 

almoft  in  their  hands,  have  reverenced  the  hopes.     Do  not  then  deprive  us,  my  lords 

firines  of  the  Mufes  and  the  name  of  poets,  of  a  man,  w^hom  modefty,  a  graceful  man 

furely  magiftrates  in   their  fobes,    and  in  ner,  engaging  behaviour,  and  the  affedlior 

times  of  peace,  ought  not  to  be  averfe  to  of  his  friends  fo  ftrongly  recommend ;  th 

iiGnouring  the  one,  or  protefting  the  other,  greatnefs  of  whofe  genius  may  be  eftimatc 

And  to  engage  you  the  more  readily  to  this,  from  this,  that  he  is  courted  by  the  mo 

my  lords,  I  will  lay  open  the  very  fenti-  eminent  men  of  Rome ;  and  whofe  plea  i 

ments  of  my  heart  before  you,  and  freely  fuch,  that  it  has  the  law  in  its  favour,  th 

confefs  my  pafTion  for  glory,  which,  though  authority  of  a  municipal  town,   the  teft 

too  keen  perhaps,  is  however  virtuous.     For  mony  of  Lucullus,  and  the  regifter  of  Mt 

what  1  did  in  conjundion  with  you  during  tellus.     This  being  the  cafe,  we  beg  of  yoi 

my  confuifhip,  for  the  fafety  of  this  city  my  lords,  fince  in  matters  of  fuch  impo: 

and  empire,  for  the  lives  of  my  fellow-ci-  tance,  not  only  the  interceftion  of  men  h\ 

tizens,   and  for  the  interefts  of  the  ftate,  of  gods  is  ueeefi^uy,  that  the  man,  who  h; 


Archias  intends  to  celebrate  in  verfe,  and 
has  afluaily  begun  his  poem.  Upon  read- 
ing what  he  has  wrote,  it  appeared  to  me 
fo  fablime,  and  gave  me  fo  iiiuch  plcafure, 
that  I  encouraged  him  to  go  on  with  it. 


always  celebrated  your  virtues,  thofe  of  yoi 
generals,  and  the  vidories  of  the  Romi 
people;  who  declares  that  he  will  raife  ete 
nai  monum.ents  to  }our  praife  and  mine  f  1 
our  condud  in  our  late  donieftic  danger 
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and  who  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  that  have 
ever  been  accounted  and  pronoiinced  divine, 
may  be  fo  proteded  by  you,  as  to  have 
greater  reafon  to  applaud  your  generofity, 
than  to  complain  of  your  rigour.  What  I 
have  faid,  my  lords,  concerning  this  caufe, 
with  my  ufual  brevity  and  fimplicity,  is,  1 
am  confident,  approved  by  all :  what  I  have 
advanced  upon  poetry  in  general,  and  the 
genius  of  the  defendant,  contrary  to  the 
ufagc  of  the  forum  and  the  bar,  will,  I 
hope,  be  taken  in  good  part  by  you  ;  by 
him  who  prefides  upon  the  bench,  1  am 
convinced  it  will. 

WhitvjortFs  Cicero. 

^.10.      Oration  for  T".  Antiius  Milo. 
THE      ARGUMENT. 

This  beautiful  oration  was  made  in  the 
55th  year  of  Cicero's  age,  upon  the 
following  occafion.  In  the  year  of 
Rome,  701,  T.  Annius  Milo,  Q^Me- 
tellus  Scipio,  and  P.  Plautius  Hyp- 
fsus,  flood  candidates  for  the  conful- 
fliip ;  and,  according  to  Plutarch, 
puflied  on  their  feveral  interefts  with 
fuch  open  violence  and  bribery,  as  if 
it  had  been  to  be  carried  only  by 
money  or  arms.  P.  Clodius,  Milo's 
profeiTed  enemy,  flood  at  the  fame 
time  for  the  prstorfliip,  and  ufed  all 
his  intereft  to  difappoint  Milo,  by 
whofe  obtaining  the  confulfhip  he  was 
fure  to  be  controuled  in  the  exerclfe 
of  his  magiftracy.  The  fenate  and  the 
better  fort  were  generally  in  Milo's 
interefl  ;  and  Cicero,  in  particular, 
ferved  him  with  dilHnguifhed  zeal : 
three  of  the  tribunes  were  violent 
againft  him,  the  other  feven  were  his 
iaft  friends ;  above  all  M.  Coelius,  who 
out  of  regard  to  Cicero,  was  very  ac- 
tive in  his  fervice.  But  whilft  matters 
were  proceeding  in  a  very  favourable 
train  for  him,  and  nothing  feemed 
wanting  to  crown  his  fuccels,  but  to 
bring  on  the  eleftion,  which  his  adver- 
faries,  for  that  reafon,  endeavoured  to 
keep  back ;  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes 
were  blafled  at  once  by  an  unhappy 
rencounter  with  Clodius,  in  which 
Clodius  was  killed  by  his  fervants, 
and  by  his  command.  His  body 
was  left  in  the  Appian  road,  where 
it  fell,  but  was  taken  up  foon  after 
by  Tedius,  a  fenator,  who  happened 
to  come  by,  and  brouy ht  to  Rome ; 


where  it  was  expofed,  all  covered  with 
blood  and  wounds,  to  the  view  of  the 
populace,  who  flocked  about  in  crowds 
to  lament  the  miferable  fate  of  their 
leader.  The  next  day,  Sextus  Clodius, 
akinfman  of  the  deceafed,  and  one  of 
his  chief  incendiaries,  together  with 
the  three  tribunes,  Milo's  enemies,  era- 
ployed  all  the  arts  of  party  and  fadion 
to  inflame  the  mob,  which  they  did  to 
fuch  a  height  of  fury,  that  fnatching 
up  the  body,  they  ran  away  with  i'c 
into  the  fenate-houfe,  and  tearing  up 
the  benches,  tables,  and  every  thing 
combuftible,  dreifcd  up  a  funeral  pile 
upon  the  fpot ;  and,  together  with  the 
body,  burnt  the  houfe  itfelf,  with  a 
hajilica  or  public  hall  adjoining.  Se- 
veral other  outrages  were  committed, 
fo  that  the  fenate  were  obliged  to  pafs 
a  decree,  that  the  inter-rsx,  affijlcd  by 
the  tribunes^  and  Pompey,  jhouU  take 
care  that  the  republic  recei-L'cd  no  dctri- 
Tnefit',  and  that  Pompey,  in  particular , 
Jhould  raife  a  body  of  troops  for  the  co?n- 
moTz  fecurity,  which  he  presently  drew 
together  from  all  parts  of'  Italy. 
Amidft  this  confufion,  the  rumour  of  a 
didator  being  indaitrioufly  fpread,  and 
alarming  the  fenate,  they  refolved  pre- 
fently  to  create  Pompey  the  fmgle  con- 
ful,  whofe  eledion  was  accordin'>ly  de- 
clared by  the  inter-rex,  after  an  inter- 
regnum of  near  two  months,  i'ompcy 
applied  himfelf  imm.ediately  to  quiet 
the  public  diforders,  and  publifned  fe- 
veral new  laws,  prepared  by  him  for  that 
purpofe;  one  of  them  was,  to  appoint  a 
fpecial  commiiTion  to  enquire  intoClo- 
dius's  death,  &c.  and  to  appoint  an 
extraordinary  judge,  of  confular  rank, 
to  prefide  in  it.  He  attended  Milo's 
trial  himfelf  with  a  ftrong  gnard,  to 
preferve  peace.  Ilie  accuiers  were 
young  Appius,  the  nephew  of  Clodiys, 
M.  Antonius,  and  P.  Valerius.  Ci- 
cero was  the  only  advocate  on  Milo's 
fide;  but  as  foon  as  he  rofe  up  to 
fpeak,  he  was  received  with  fo  rude  a 
clamour  by  the  Clodians,  that  he  was 
much  difcompofed  and  daunted  at  his 
firft  fetting  out ;  he  recovered  fpirits 
enough,  however,  to  go  through  his 
fpeech,  which  was  taken  down  in 
writing,  and  publiflied  as  it  was  de- 
livered ;  though  the  copy  of  it  now  ex- 
tant is  fuppofed  to  have  been  retouched, 
and  correiited  by  him  afterwards,  for 
a  prefeni  to  Milo,  v.ho  v.'as  condemned 
2  arid 
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and  went  into  Exile  at  Marfeilles,  a   terate  enemies ;  they  are  thofe  whom  the 
few  days  after  his  condemnation.  madnefs  of  P.  Clodius  has  trained  up,  and 

fupported  by  plunder,  tiring  of  houfes,  and 
THOUGH    I   am  apprehenfive,   my    every  fpecies  of  public  mifchief;  who  were 
lordsj  it  may  feem  a  reHeftion  on  a  perfon's    fpirited  up  by  the  fpeeches  of  yefterday, 
charafter   to   difcover   any   figns   of   fear,    to  diftate  to  you  what  fentence  you  fhould 
when  he  is  entering  on  the  defence  of  fo    pafs.     If  thefe  fhould  chance  to  raife  any 
brave  a  man,  and  particularly  unbecoming    clamour,   it  will  only  make  you  cautiou».i 
in  ,me,  that  when  T.  Annius  Milo  himfelf  how  you  part  with  a  citizen  who  always  de-i 
is  more  concerned  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate    fpifed  that  crew,  and  their  loudeft  threat- 
than  his  own,  I  (hould  not  be  able  to  main-    enings,  where  your  fafety  was  concerned.: 
tain  an  equal  greatnefs  of  mind  in  pleading    A<fl  with  fpirit,  then,  my  lords,  and  if  yea 
his  caufe ;  yet  I  muft  own,  the  unufual  man-    ever  entertained  any  fears,  difmifs  them  all. 
ner  in  which  this  new  kind  of  trial  is  con-    For  if  ever  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  de-; 
dufted,  ftrikes  me  with  a  kind  of  terror,    termine  in  favour  of  brave  and  worthy  men, 
while  I  am  looking  around  me,   in  vain,    or  of  deferving  citizens;   in    a   word,    if 
for  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  forum,  and  the   ever  any  occafion  was  prefented  to  a  nura' 
forms  that  have  been  hitherto  obferved  in    ber  of  perfons  felected  from  the  moft  illuf- 
our  courts  of  judicature.     Your  bench  is    trious  orders,  of  declaring,  by  their  adiona 
not  furrounded  with  the  ufual  circle ;  nor   and  their  votes,  that  regard  for  the  brave, 
is  the  crowd  fuch  as  ufed  to  throng  us.    and  virtuous,  which  they   had   often  ex 
For  thofe   guards  you  fee  planted  before   preffed  by  their  looks  and  words;  now  i 
all  the  temples,  however  intended  to  pre-    the  time  for  vou  to  exert  this  power  in  de-: 
vent  all  a  iolence,  yet  llrike  the  orator  with    termining  v/hether  we,  vvho  have  ever  been: 
terror;  fo  that  even  in  the  forum  and  du-    devoted  to  your  authority,  fhall  fpend  the 
ring  the  trial,  though  attended  with  an  ufe-   remainder  of  our  cays  in  grief  and  mifery, 
ful  and  necellary  guard,  I  cannot  help  being   or  after  having  been  fo  long  infulted  by  the 
under  fome  apprehenfions,  at  the  fame  time    moft  abandoned  citizens,  Ihall  at  laft  through 
I  am  fenfible  they  are  without  foundation,   your  means,  by   your  fidelity,   virtue  and 
Indeed,  if  I  imagined  it  was  ftationed  there   wifdam,    recover  our  wonted  life  and  vi- 
in  oppofition  to  Milo,  I  fliould  give  way,   gour.     For  what,  my  lords,  can  be  men- 
my  lords,  to  the  times ;  and  conclude  there   tioned  or  conceived  more  grievous  to  us 
was  no  room  for  an  orator  in  the  midft  of  both ;  what  more  vexatious  or  trying,  than 
fuch  an  armed  force.     But  the  prudence  of  that  we  who  entered  into  the  fervice  of  our 
Pompey,  a  man  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  wif-   country  from  the  hopes  of  the  higheft  ho- 
dom  and  equity,  both  cheers  and  relieves   nours,  cannot  even  be  free  from  the  appre- 
me;  whofejuftice  will  never  fufFer  him  to    henfions  of  the  fevereft  punifhments  ?   Foi 
leave  a  perfon  expofed  to  the  rage  of  the    my  own  part,  I  always  took  it  for  granted 
foldiery,   whom  he  has  delivered  up  to  a   that  the  other  ftorms  and  tempefts  which 
legal  trial;    nor  his  v/ifdom,   to  gi\e   the    are  ufually  raifed  in  popular  tumults  would 
fanftion  of  public  authority  to  the  outrages   beat  upon  Milo,  becaufe  he  has  conftantly 
of  a  furious  mob.     Wherefore  thofe  arms,    approved  himfelf  the  friend  of  good  men 
thofe  centurions  and  cohorts,  are  fo  far  from    in  oppofition  to  the  bad ;  but  in  a  public 
threatening  me  with  danger,  that  they  affu re   trial,  where  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons  of 
Jne  of  protedfion ;  they  not  only  banifh  my    all  the  orders  of  the  ftate  were  to  fit  as 
fears,   but  infpire  me  with  courage;   and   judges,  I  never  imagined  that  Milo" 
promife  that  I  ihall  be  heard  not  merely  with    mies  could  have  entertained  the  leaft  hope 
fafety,  but  with  filence  and  attention.     As    not   only   of  deftroying  his  fafety,   while 
to  the  reft  of  the  afiembly,  thofe,  at  leaft,    fuch  perfons  were  upon  the  bench,  but  even 
that  are  Roman  citizens,  they  are  all  on  our    of  giving   the  leaft  ftain  to    his    honour, 
fide  ;  nor  is  ther^i  a  fingle  perfon  of  all  that 
multitude  of  fpedtators,  whom  you  fee  on 
all  fides  of  us,  as  far  as  any  part  of  the  fo- 
rum can  be  diftinguifhed,  waiting  the  event 
of  the  trial,  who,  v/hile  he  favours  Milo, 
does  not  think  his  own  fate,   that  of  his 


In  this  caufe,  my  lords,  I  Ihall  take  no 
advantage  of  Annius's  tribunefliip,  nor  of 
his  important  fervices  to  the  ftate  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  in  order  to  make  out 
his  defence,  unlefs  you  fhall  fee  that  Clo- 
dius himfelf  actually  lay  in  wait  for  him; 


pofterity,    his   country,    and  his  property    nor  Ihall  I  intreat  you  to  grant  a  pardon 

likewife  at  flake.  for  one  rafh  a(Jtifjn,  in  confideration  of  the 

There  is  indeed  one  fet  of  men  our  inve-   many  glorious  things  he  has  perfonned  for 
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bis  country;  nor  require,  that  if  Clodius's 
death  prove  a  blefling  to  you,  you  fhould 
afcribe  it  rather  to  Milo's  virtue,  tlian  the 
(fortune  of  Rome:  but  if  it  fhculd  appear 
;  iciearer  than  the  day,  that  Clodius  did  really 
lie  in  wait,  then  I  muft  bcfeech  and  adjure 
vou,  my  lords,  that  if  we  have  loft  every 
thing  elfe,  we  may  at  lean;  be  allowed  with- 
out fear  of  punifhment  to  defend  cur  lives 
againit  the  infolent  attacks  of  our  ene- 
irnies. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  that  which  is  the 
[proper  fubjedt  of  our  prefent  enquiry,   it 
v.ill  be  neceffary  to  confute  thofe  notions 
which  have  been  often  advanced  by  cur  ene- 
'I'ifs  in  iLe  fenate,  often  by  a  fet  of  worth- 
fciiovvs,  and  even  lately  by  our  accufcrs 
■  Mtre  an   affembly,   that    having  thus  re- 
mo\  ed  all  ground  of  miftakp,  you  may  have 
a  clearer  view  of  the  matter  that  is  to  come 
before  you.     1  hey  fay,    that  a   man  who 
iconiefies  he  has  killed  another,  ought  not  to 
be   fufiered  lo  live.     Eut  where,  pray,   do 
tiicle  ftupid  people  ufe  this  argument?  Why 
tiLily,  in  that  very  city  where  the  fiift  per- 
fou  that  v\as  e^er  tried  fcr  a  capital  crime 
^v;is  the  brave  M.  Horatius;  who  before  the 
ftate  was  in  pollefficn  of  its  liberty,   was 
jacquitted  by   the  comitia  of  the    Roman 
people,   though  he  confeffed  he  had  killed 
his   fifter  with  his  own  hand.      Can   any 
one  be  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  in 
cales  of  blood-ftied,  the  faft  is  either  abfo- 
,lutely  denied,  or  maintained  to  be  juft  and 
:  lawful  ?  Were  it  notfo,  P.  Africanus  muft  be 
1  i-eckoned  out  of  his  fenfes,  v/ho,  when  he  was 
ialked  in  a  feditious  manner  by  the  tribune 
Carbo  before  all  the  people,  what  he  thought 
cf  Gracchus's  death  ?  faid,  that  he  deferved 
to  die.     Nor  can  Ahala  Servilius,  P.  Nafica, 
L.   Opimius,  C.  Marios,  or  the  fenate  it- 
feif,  during  my  confulate,  be  acquitted  of 
I  the  moft  enormous  guilt  if  it  be  a  crime  to 
put  wicked  citizens  to  death.      It  is  not 
without  reafon,  therefore,  my  lords,  that 
learned  men  have  informed  us,  though  in  a 
fabulous  manner,  how  that,  when  a  diffe- 
rence arofe  in  regard  to  the  man  who  had 
killed  his  mother  in  revengC  for  his  father's 
death,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  divine  decree, 
ray,  by  a  decree  of  the  goddefs  of  Wifdom 
herfelf.     And  if  the  twelve  tables  allow  a 
man,  without  fear  of  puniftiment,  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  thief  in  the  night,  in 
whatever   fituation   he  finds  him;  and,  in 
the   daytime,  if  he  ufes  a  weapon  in  his 
defence ;   who  can  imagine  that  a  perfon 
muft  univerfally  deferve  punifhment  for  kill- 
ing another,  when  he  cannot  but  fee  that 


the  Jaws  themfeJves  in  fome  cafes  put  a  fword 
into  our  hands  for  this  very  purpofe  ? 

Eut  if  any  circumftance  can  be  alledged, 
and  undoubtedly  there  are  many  fuch,  in 
which  the  putting  a  man  to  death  can  be 
vindicated  ;  that  in  which  a  perfon  has  afted 
upon  the  principle  of  felf-defence,  muft  cer- 
tainly be  allowed  fufficient  to  render  the  ac- 
tion not  only  juft,  but  neceffary.  When  a 
military  tribune,  a  relation  of  C.  Marius, 
made  an  unnatural  attempt  upon  the  body  of 
a  folditr  in  that  general's  army,  he  was  kil- 
led by  the  man  to  whom  he  offered  violence ; 
for  the  virtuous  youth  chofe  rather  to  ex- 
pofe  his  life  to  hazard,  than  fubmit  to  fuch 
difhonourable  treatment;  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  that  great  man,  and  delivered 
from  all  apprehenfions  of  danger.  But 
what  death  can  be  deemed  unjufl,  that  is 
inflifted  on  one  who  lies  in  wait  for  ano- 
ther, on  one  who  is  a  public  robber  ?  To 
what  purpofe  have  we  a  train  of  attendants  ? 
or  why  are  they  furnifhed  with  arms?  It 
would  certainly  be  unlawful  to  wear  them 
at  all,  if  the  ufe  of  them  was  abfolutely  for- 
bid :  for  this,  my  lords,  is  not  a  written,  but 
an  innate  law.  We  have  not  been  taught 
it  by  the  learned,  v/e  have  not  received  it 
from  our  anceftors,  we  have  not  taken  it 
from  books;  but  it  is  derived  from,  it  is 
forced  upon  us  by  nature,  and  ftamped  in 
indelible  charadlers  upon  our  very  frame  : 
it  was  not  conveyed  to  us  by  inftruftion, 
but  wrought  into  our  conftitution  ;  it  is 
the  didlate,  not  of  education,  but  inftind, 
that  if  our  lives  (hould  be  at  any  time  in 
danger  from  concealed  or  more  open  affaults 
of  robbers  or  private  enemies,  every  ho- 
nourable method  fhould  be  taken  for  our  fe- 
curity.  Laws,  my  lords,  are  fiient  amidft: 
arms ;  nor  do  they  require  us  to  wait  their 
decifions,  when  by  fuch  a  delay  one  muft 
fuffer  an  undeferved  punifhment  himfelf,  ra- 
ther than  inflift  it  juftly  on  another.  Even 
the  law  itfelf,  very  wifely,  and  in  fome 
meafure  tacitly,  allows  of  felf-defence,  as 
it  does  not  forbid  the  killing  of  a  man, 
but  the  carrying  a  weapon  in  order  to  kill 
him :  fmce  then  the  ftrefs  is  laid  not  upon 
the  weapon  but  the  end  for  which  it  was 
carried,  he  that  makes  ufe  of  a  weapon  only 
to  defend  himfelf,  can  never  be  condemned 
as  wearing  it  with  an  intention  to  take  away 
a  man's  life.  Therefore,  my  lords,  let  . 
this  principle  be  laid  down  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  plea  :  for  I  don't  doubt  but  1  fhall 
make  out  my  defence  to  your  fatisfadlion, 
if  you  only  keep  in  mind  what  I  think  it  is 
impoffible  for  you  to  forget,  that  a  man 
e  3  who 
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who  lies  in  wait  for  another  may  be  lawfully- 
killed. 

I  come  now  to  confiderwhat  is  frequently 
infifted  upon  by  Milo's  enemies ;  that  the 
killing  of  P.  Clodius  has  been  declared  by 
the  fenate  a  dangerous  attack  upon  the 
ftate.  But  the  fenate  has  declared  their  ap- 
probation of  it,  not  only  by  their  fuffrages, 
but  by  the  warmert  teftimonies  in  favour  of 
Milo.  For  how  often  have  I  pleaded  that 
Tery  caufe  before  them  ?  Kow  great  was 
the  fatisfadicn  of  the  whole  order!  How 
loudly,  how  publicly  did  they  applaud  me  ! 
In  the  fulleft  houfe,  when  were  there  found 
four,  at  moft  five,  who  did  not  approve  of 
Milo's  conduct  ?  This  appears  plamly  from 
the  lifelefs  harangues  of  that  fmged  tribune, 
in  which  he  was  continually  inveighing 
againft  my  power,  and  alledging  that  the 
fenate,  in  their  decree,  did  not  follow  their 
own  judgment,  but  were  entirely  under  my 
direftion  and  influence.  Which,  if  it  muit 
be  called  power,  rather  than  a  moderate 
Ihare  of  authority  in  juft  and  lawful  cafes, 
to  which  one  may  be  entitled  by  fervices  to 
his  country ;  or  fome  degree  of  intereft  with 
the  worthy  part  of  mankind,  on  account  of 
my  readinefs  to  exert  myfelf  in  defence  of 
the  innocent ;  let  it  be  called  fo,  provided 
it  is  employed  for  the  protecftion  of  the  vir- 
tuous againft  the  fury  of  ruffians.  But  as 
for  this  extraordinary  trial,  though  I  do 
not  blame  it,  yet  the  fenate  never  thought 
of  granting  it ;  becaufe  we  had  laws  and 
precedents  already,  both  in  regard  to  murder 
and  violence  :  nor  did  Clodius's  death  give 
them  fo  much  concern  as  to  occaflon  an  ex- 
traordinary com.miflion.  For  if  the  fenate 
was  deprived  of  the  power  of  palling  fen- 
tence  upon  him  for  an  inceftucus  debauch, 
who  can  imagine  they  would  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  grant  any  extraordinary  trial  for 
enquiring  into  his  death  ?  VVhy  then  did 
the  fenate  decree  that  burning  the  court, 
the  aifault  upon  M.  Lepidus's  houfe,  and 
even  the  death  of  this  man,  were  aftions 
injurious  to  the  republic  ?  becaufe  every  aft 
of  violence  committed  in  a  free  ftate  by  one 
citizen  againft  another,  is  an  aft  againft  the 
ftate.  For  even  force  in  one's  own  de- 
fence is  never  delirable,  though  it  is  fome- 
times  necefiary ;  unleis  indeed  it  be  pre- 
tended that  no  wound  was  given  the  ftate,  on 
the  day  v/hen  the  Gracchi  were  llain,  and 
the  armed  force  of  Saturninus  cruft^ied. 

When  it  appeared,  therefore,  that  a  man 
had  been  killed  upon  the  Appian  way,  I 
xvas  of  opinion  >h?.t  the  party  who  afted  in 
Jiis  own  defence  Ihoald  not  be  deemed  an 


enemy  to  the  ftate  ;  but  as  both  contrivance 
and  force  had  been  employed  in  the  aff^air, 
I  referred  the  merits  of  the  caufe  to  a  trial, 
and  admitted  of  the  faft.  And  if  that 
frantic  tribune  would  have  permitted  the 
feiwte  to  follow  their  own  judgment,  we 
fhould  at  this  time  have  had  no  new  com- 
miflion  for  a  trial :  for  the  fenate  was  coming 
to  a  refolution,  that  the  caufe  Ihould  be 
tried  upon  the  old  laws,  only  not  according 
to  the  ufual  forms.  A  divifion  was  made 
in  the  vote,  at  whofe  requeft  I  know  nor ; 
for  it  is  not  necefTary  to  expofe  the  crimes 
of  every  one.  Thus  the  remainder  of  the 
fenate's  Authority  was  deftroyed  by  a  merce- 
nary interpofition.  But,  it  is  faid,  that 
Pompey,  by  the  bill  which  he  brought  in, 
decided  both  upon  the  nature  of  the  faft  in 
general,  and  the  m.erits  of  this  caufe  in  par- 
ticular. For  he  publilhed  a  law  concerning 
this  encounter  in  the  Appian  way,  in  which 
P.  Clodius  was  killed.  But  what  was  the 
law  ?  why,  that  enquiry  ftiould  be  made 
into  it.  And  what  was  to  be  enquired  into  ? 
whether  the  faft  was  com-mitted  ?  But  that 
is  not  difputed.  By  whom  ?  that  too  is 
clear.  .  For  Pompey  faw,  though  the  faft 
was  confeifed,  that  the  juftice  of  it  might 
be  defended.  If  he  had  not  feen  that  a 
perfon  might  be  acquitted,  aftfrr  making  his 
confeinon,  he  would  never  have  direfted 
any  enquiry  to  be  made,  nor  have  put  into 
your  hands,  my  lords,  an  acq^^itting  as  well 
as  a  favourable  letter.  But  Cn.  Pompey 
feem.s  to  me  not  only  to  have  determined 
nothing  fevere  againft  Milo,  but  even  to 
have  pointed  out  what  }'ou  are  to  have  in 
view  in  the  courfe  of  the  trial.  For  he  who 
did  not  punifn  the  confefiion  of  the  faft, 
but  allowed  of  a  defence,  was  furely  of 
opinion  that  the  caufe  of  the  bloodflied  was 
to  be  enquired  into,  and  not  the  faft  itfelf. 
1  refer  it  to  Pompey  himfelf,  whether  the 
part  he  afted  in  this  affair  proceeded  from 
his  regard  to  the  m.emory  of  P.  Clodius,  or 
from  his  regard  to  the  times. 

M.  Drufus,  a  man  of  the  higheft  quality, 
the  defender,  and  in  thofe  tim.es  almoft  the 
patron  of  the  fenate,  uncle  to  that  brave 
man  M.  Cato,  now  upon  the  bench,  and 
tribune  of  the  people,  was  killed  in  his  own 
houfe.  And  yet  the  people  were  not  con- 
fulted  upon  his  death,  nor  was  any  com- 
miffion  for  a  trial  granted  by  the  fenate  on 
account  of  it.  What  deep  diftrefs  is  faid  to 
have  fpread  over  the  whole  city,  when  P. 
Africanus  was  affaflinated  in  the  night-time 
as  he  lay  on  his  own  bed  ?  What  breaft  did  ' 
not  then  figh,  what  heart  was  not  pierced 
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with  grief,  that  a  perfon,  on  whom  the  be  punifhed,  becaufe  his  defign  did  not  fuc- 
vvifhes  of  all  men  would  have  conferred  im-  ceed  ;  as  if  the  fuccefs  of  a  crime,  and  not 
mortality,  could  wifhes  have  done  it,  fhould  the  intention  of  the  criminal,  was  cogni- 
be  cut  off  by  fo  early  a  fate  ?  was  no  decree  zable  by  the  laws.  There  was  lefs  reafon 
made  then  for  an  enquiry  into  Africanus's  indeed  for  grief,  as  the  attempt  did  not  fuc- 
death  ?  None.  And  why  ?  Becaufe  the  ceed ;  but  certainly  not  at  all  the  lefs  for 
crime  is  the  fame,  whether  the  character  of  punifliment.  How  often,  my  lords,  have  I 
the  ptrfons  that  fuffer  be  illuilrious  or  ob-  myf^lf  efcaped  the  threatening  dagger,  and 
fcure.  Grant  that  there  is  a  difference,  as  bloody  hands  of  Clodius  ?  From  which,  if 
to  the  dignity  of  their  lives,  yet  their  deaths,  neither  my  own  good  fortune,  nor  that  of 
when  they  are  the  effctfl  of  villainy,  are  the  republic  had  preferved  me,  who  would 
judged  by  the  fame  laws,  and  attended  by  ever  have  procured  an  extraordinary  trial 
the  fame  punifhment-s :  unlefs  it  be  a  more    upon  my  death  ?     . 

heinous  parricide  for  a  man  to  kill  his  f;uher        But  it  is  weak  in  one  to  prefume  to  com- 
Jf  he   be  of  confular  dignity,  than  if  he    pare  Drufus,  Africanus,  Pompey,  or  myfelf, 
.were  in  a  private  Itation ;  or  the  guilt  of  with  Clodius.     Their  lives  could  be  dif- 
Clodius's  death  be  aggravated  by  bis  being    penfed  with  ;   but  as  to  the  death  of  P.  Clo- 
killed  amongfl  the  monuments  of  his  an-    dius,  no  one  can  hear  it  with  any  degree  of 
ceflors  ;  for  that  too  has  been  urged  ,•  as  if  patience.     The  fenate  mourns,  the  Equef- 
the  great  Appius  Caecushad  paved  that  road,    trian  order  is  filled  with  diftrefs,  the  whole 
not  for  the  convenience  of  his  country,  but   city  is  in  the  dcepefl  afflidlion,  the  corpo- 
that  his  pofierity  might  have  the  privilege   rate  towns  are  all  in  mourning,  the  colonies 
of  committing  afls  of  violence  with  im-   are  overwhelmed  with  forrow;  in  a  word, 
punit)\     And  accordingly  when  P.  Clodius   even  the  fields  themfelves  lament  the  lofs  of 
had  killed  M.  Papirius,  a  mofl:  accomplifhed   fo  generous,  fo  ufeful,  and  fo   humane  a 
perfon  of  the  Equeflrian  order,  on  this  Ap-    citizen.     But  this,  my  lords,  is  by  no  means 
pian  way,  his  crime  mufl  pafs  unpunifhed  j    the  reafon  why   Pompey    thought   himfelf 
tor  a  nobleman  had  only  killed  a  Roman   obliged  to  appoint  a  commiffion  for  a  trial ; 
knight  amongfl  the  monuments  of  his  own   being  a  mian  of  great  wifdom,  of  deep  and 
family.     Now  the  very  name  of  this  Appian    almoll  divine  penetration,  he  took  a  great 
way  what  a  ftir  does  it  make  ?  what  was   variety  of  things  into  his  view,     He  con- 
never  mentioned  while  it  was  ilained  with    fidered  that  Clodius  had  been  his  enemy, 
the  blood  of  a  worthy  and  innocent  man,  is    that  Milo  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  was 
in  every  one's  mouth,  now  it  is  dyed  with    afraid  that,  if  he  took  his  part  in  tlie  ge- 
that  of  a  robber  and  a  murderer.     But  why    neral  joy,  it  would  render  the  fnicerity  of 
do  I  mention  thefe  things  ?  one  of  Clodius's    his  reconciliation  fufpefted.     Many  other 
flaves  was  feized  in  the  temple  of  Cailor,    things  he  faw,  and  particularly  this,  that 
where  he  was  placed  by  his  mailer,  on  pur-    though  he  had  made  a  fsverc  law,  you  would 
pofe  to  afTaffmate  Pompey :  he  confefied  it,    aft  with  becoming  refolution  on  the  trial, 
as  they  were  M^efling  the  dagger  out  of  his    And  accordingly,  in  appointing  judges,  he 
hands;     Pompey  abfented  from  the  forum    felefted  the  greatefl  ornaments  of  the  mofl 
upon  it,  he  abfented  from  the   fenate,  he    illullrioas  orders  of  the  ftate;  nor  in  making 
abfented  from  the  public.    He  had  recourfe,    his  choice,  did  he,  as  fome  have  pretended, 
for  his  fecurity,  to  the  gates  and  walls  of  fet  afide  his  friends.     For  neither  had  this 
his  own  houfe,'and  not  to  the  authority  of  perfbn,  fo  eminent  for  his  juftice,  any  fuch 
laws,    or  courts   of  judicature.     Was  any    defign,  nor  was  it  poffible  for  him  to  have 
law  pafTed  at  that  time?  was  any  extraorr    made  fuch  a  diflindion,  if  only  worthy  men 
dinary  coramifTion  granted  ?    And   yet,    if   were  chofen,  even  if  he  had  been  defirous 
aay  circumilance,    if  any    perfon,    if  ^ny    of  doing  it.     My  influence  is  not  confined 
junfture  ever  merited  fuch  a  diftinftion,  it    to    my  particular   friends,    m,y  lords,    the 
was  certainly  upon  this  occafion.    An  afiaffm    number  of  whom  cannot  be  very  large,  be- 
vvas  placed  in  the  forum,  and  in  the  very    cauft  the  intimacies  of  friendfhip  can  extend 
porch  of  the  fenate-houfe,  with  a  defign  to    but  to  a  few.     If  1  have  any  interefl,  it  is 
murder  the  man,  on,  whofe  life  depended    owing  to  this,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Hate 
the  fafcty  of  theflate;  and  at  fo  critical  a    have  connected  me  with  the  virtuous  and 
junilure    of  the   republic,  that    if  he  had    worthy  members  of  it ;  out  of  whom  when 
fallen,  not  this   city  alone,  but  the  whole    he  chofe  the  moft  deferving,  to  which  hs 
empire   muft    have    fallen  with  him.     But    would  think  himfelf  bound  in  honour,  he 
poflibly  you  may  imagine  he  ought  n.ot  to    could  not  fail  of  nominating  thofe  who  had 
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an  affeflion  for  me.  But  in  fixing  upon 
you,  L.  Domitius,  to  prefide  at  this  trial, 
he  had  no  other  motive  than  a  regard  to 
juftice,  difintereftednefs,  humanity  and  ho- 
nour. He  enafted  that  the  prefident  fhould 
be  of  confular  rank ;  becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  men  of  diftinftion  ought 
to  be  proof  againft  the  levity  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  the  rafhnefs  of  the  abandoned  ; 
and  he  gave  you  the  preference  to  all  others 
of  the  fame  rank,  becaufe  you  had,  from 
your  youth,  given  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of 
your  contempt  of  popular  rage. 

Therefore,  my  lords,  to  come  at  laft  to 
the  caufe  itfelf,  and  the  accufation  brought 
againft  us ;  if  it  be  not  unufual  in  fome  cafes 
to  confefs  the  fad ;  if  the  fenate  has  de- 
creed nothing  with  relation  to  our  caufe, 
but  what  we  ourfelves  could  have  wifhed ; 
if  he  who  enafted  the  law,  though  there 
was  no  difpute  about  the  matter  of  fad,  was 
willing  that  the  lawfulnefs  of  it  fhould  be 
debated ;  if  a  number  of  judges  have  been 
chofen,  and  a  perfon  appointed  to  prefide  at 
the  trial,  who  might  canvafs  the  alfair  with 
•wifdom  and  equity;  the  only  remaining 
fubjedl  of  your  enquiry  is,  which  of  thele 
two  parties  way-laid  the  other.  And  that 
you  may  be  able  the  more  eafily  to  deter- 
mine this  point,  I  fliallbeg  the  favour  of  an 
attentive  hearing,  while,  in  a  few  words, 
I  lay  open  tlie  whole  affair  before  you.  P. 
Clodius  being  determined,  when  created 
praetor,  to  harrafs  his  country  with  every 
fpecies  of  opprefilon,  and  finding  the-  co- 
mitia  had  been  delayed  fo  long  the  year 
before,  that  he  could  not  hold  his  office 
many  months ;  not  regarding,  like  the  reft, 
the  dignity  of  the  ftation,  but  being  feli- 
citous both  to  avoid  having  L.  Paulus,  a 
man  of  exemplary  virtue,  for  his  colleague, 
and  to  obtain  a  whole  year  for  oppr.-Jmg  the 
ftate ;  all  on  a  fudden  threw  up  his  own 
year,  and  referved  himfelf  to  the  next ;  not 
from  any  religious  fcruple,  but  that  he 
might  have,  as  he  faid  himfelf,  a  full,  en- 
tire year  for  exercifing  his  prastorfhip ;  -that 
is,  for  overturning  the  commonwealth.  He 
was  fenfible  he  muft  be  controuled  and 
cramped  in  the  exercife  of  his  praetorian  au- 
thority under  Milo,  who,  he  plainly  faw, 
would  be  chofen  conful  by  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  Roman  people.  Accord- 
ingly he  joined  the  candidates  that  oppofed 
Milo,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  over- 
ruled them  in  every  thing,  had  the  fole 
nnnagement  of  the  eleftion,  and  as  he  ufed 
cftcn  to  boafi:,  bor^'  all  the  comitia  upon 
his  own  fnouiuers.    He  aiiembled  the  tribes ; 


he  thruft  himfelf  into  their  counfels,  and 
formed  a  new  Collinian  tribe  of  the  moft 
abandoned  of  the  citizens.  The  more  con- 
fufion  and  difturbance  he  made,  the  more 
Milo  prevailed.  When  this  wretch,  who 
was  bent  upon  all  manner  of  wickednefs, 
faw  that  fo  brave  a  man,  and  his  moft  inve- 
terate enemy,  would  certainly  be  conful ; 
when  he  perceived  this,  not  only  by  the 
difcourfes,  but  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman 
people,  he  began  to  throw  off"  all  difguife, 
and  to  declare  openly  that  Milo  muft  be 
killed.  He  fent  for  that  rude  and  barba- 
rous crew  of  flaves  from  the  Appenines, 
whom  you  have  feen,  with  whom  he  ufed 
to  ravage  the  public  forefts,  and  harrafs 
Etruria.  The  thing  was  not  in  the  leaft  a 
fecret;  for  he  ufed  openly  to  fay,  that 
though  Milo  could  not  be  deprived  of  the 
confulate,  he  might  of  his  life.  He  often 
intimated  this  in  the  fenate,  and  declared 
it  exprefsly  before  the  people;  infomuch 
that  v/hcn  Favcnius,  that  brave  man,  afked 
him  what  profpetl  he  could  ha-\  e  of  carry- 
ing on  his  furious  defigns,  while  Milo  was 
alive;  he  replied,  that  in  three  or  four 
days  at  moft  he  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
v/zy :  which  reply  Favonius  immediately 
communicated  to  M.  Cato. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  foon  as  Clodius 
knew,  (nor  indeed  was  there  any  difficulty 
to  come  at  the  intelligence)  that  Milo  was 
obliged  by  the  eighteenth  of  January  to  be 
at  Lanuvium,  where  he  was  dictator,  in 
order  to  nominate  a  prieft,  a  duty  which 
the  laws  rendered  neceffary  to  be  performed 
every  year ;  he  went  fuddenly  from  Rome 
the  day  before,  in  order,  as  appears  by  the 
event,  to  way-lay  Milo,  in  his  own  grounds"; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  a  tumultuous  afiem.bly,  which  he  had 
fummoned  that  very  day,  where  his  pre- 
fence  was  neceflary  to  carry  on  his  mad 
defigns ;  a  thing  he  never  would  have  done, 
if  he  had  not  been  defirous  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  particular  time  and  place 
for  perpetrating  his  villainy.  But  Milo, 
after  having  ftaid  in  the  fenate  that  day  till 
the  houfe  was  broke  up,  went  home, 
changed  his  ftioes  and  cloaths,  waited 
awhile,  as  ufual,  till  his  wife  had  got  ready 
to  attend  him,  and  then  fet  forward  about 
the  time  that  Clodius,  if  he  had  propofcd 
to  come  back  to  Rome  that  day,  might 
have  returned.  Clodius  meets  him,  equipped 
for  an  engngeraent,  on  horfeback,  without 
either  chariot  or  baggage,  without  his 
Grecian  ferv ants  ;  and,  v.'liat  was  more  ex- 
traordinary, without  his  wife.     While  this 
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lier-in-walt,  who  had  contrived  the  journey 
on  purpofe  for  an  affaffmation,  was  in  a 
chariot  with  his  wife,  muffled  up  in  his 
cloak,  encumbered  with  a  crowd  of  fer- 
vants,  and  with  a  feeble. and  timid  train  of 
women  and  boys  ;  he  meets  Clodius  near 
his  own  eftate,  a  little  before  fun-fet,  and 
is  immediately  attacked  by  a  body  of  men, 
who  throw  their  darts  at  him  from  an  emi- 
nence, and  kill  his  coachman.  Upon  which 
he  threw  off  his  cloak,  leaped  from  his  cha- 
riot, and  defended  himfelf  with  great  bra- 
very. In  the  mean  time  Clodius's  at- 
tendants drawing  their  fwords,  fome  of 
them  ran  back  to  the  chariot  in  order  to 
attack  Milo  in  the  rear,  whilft  others, 
thinking  that  he  was  already  killed,  fell 
upon  his  fervants  who  were  behind  :  thefe, 
being  refolute  and  faithful  to  their  mailer, 
were,  fome  of  them,  fiain;  whilft  the  reft, 
feeing  a  warm  engagement  near  the  chariot, 
being  prevented  from  going  to  their  matter's 
afliftitnce,  hearing  befides  from  Clodius 
himfelf  that  Milo  was  killed,  and  believing 
it  to  be  fad,  afted  upon  this  occafion  (I 
mention  it  not  with  a  view  to  elude  the  ac- 
cufaiion,  but  becaufe  it  was  the  true  flate 
of  the  cafe)  without  the  orders,  without 
the  knowledge,  without  the  prefence  of 
thdr  mailer,  as  every  man  would  wilh  his 
own  fervants  ftiould  aft  in  the  like  cir- 
cumftances. 

This,  my  lords,  is  a  faithful  account  of 
the  matter  of  fad :  the  perfon  who  lay  in 
wait  was  himfelf  overcome,  and  force  fub- 
dued  by  force,  or  rather  audacioufnefs 
chaftifed  by  true  valour.  I  fay  nothing  of 
the  advantage  which  accrues  to  the  ftate  in 
general,  to  yourfelves  in  particular,  and  to 
all  good  men ;  1  am  content  to  wave  the 
argument  I  might  draw  from  hence  in  fa- 
vour of  my  client,  whofe  deiliny  was  fo 
peculiar,  that  he  could  not  fecure  his  own 
fafety,  without  fecuring  yours  and  that  of 
the  republic  at  the  fame  time.  If  he  could 
not  do  it  lawfully,  there  is  no  room  for  at- 
tempting his  defence.  But  if  reafon  teaches 
the  learned,  neceffity  the  barbarian,  common 
cuftom  all  nations  in  general,  and  even 
nature  itfelf  inftruds  the  brutes  to  defend 
their  bodies,  limbs,  and  lives  when  at- 
tacked, by  all  pofiible  methods,  you  cannot 
pronounce  this  adbn  criminal,  without  de- 
termining at  the  fame  time  that  whoever 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  highwayman,  muft 
of  neceffity  perilh  either  by  the  fword  or 
your  decifions.  Had  Milo  been  of  this 
opinion,  he  would  certainly  have  chofen  to 
have  iallen  by  the  hand  of  Clodius,  whx) 


had  more  than  once  before  this  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  life,  rather  than  be  executed 
by  your  order,  becaufe  he  had  not  tamely 
yielded  himfelf  a  vidim  to  his  rage.  But 
if  none  of  you  are  of  this  opinion,  the 
proper  queftion  is,  not  whether  Clodius  was 
killed;  for  that  we  grant;  but  whether 
juftly  or  unjuftly,  an  enquiry  of  which 
many  precedents  are  to  be  found.  That  a 
plot  was  laid  is  very  evident ;  and  this  is 
what  the  fenate  decreed  to  be  injurious  to 
the  ftate :  but  by  which  of  them  laid,  is 
uncertain.  This  then  is  the  point  which  the 
law  direds  us  to  enquire  into.  Thus,  what 
the  fenate  decreed,  related  to  the  adion,  not 
the  man  ;  and  Pompey  enaded  not  upon  the 
matter  of  fad,  but  of  law. 

Is  nothing  elfe  therefore  to  be  determined 
but  this  fmgle  queftion,  which  of  them 
way-laid  the  other?  Nothing,  certainly. 
If  it  appear  that  Milo  was  the  aggreffor, 
we  alk  no  favour ;  but  if  Clodius,  you  will 
then  acquit  us  of  the  crime  that  has  been 
laid  to  our  charge.  What  method  then  can 
we  take  to  prove  that  Clodius  lay  in  wait 
for  Milo  ?  It  is  fufficient,  confidering  what 
an  audacious  abandoned  wretch  he  was,  to 
Ihew  that  he  lay  under  a  ftrong  temptation 
to  it,  that  he  formed  great  hopes,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  himfelf  great  advantages  from 
Milo's  death.  Let  that  queftion  of  Caffius 
therefore,  'vohoje  hitereji  -was  it  ?  be  applied 
to  the  prefent  cafe.  For  though  no  con- 
fidcration  can  prevail  upon  a  good  man  to 
be  guilty  of  a  bafe  adion,  yet  toa  bad  man 
the  leaft  prcfped  of  advantage  will  often  be 
fufficient.  By  Milo's  death,  Clodius  not 
only  gained  kis  point  of  being  praetor,  with- 
out that  reftraint  which  his  adverfary's 
power  as  conful  would  have  laid  upon  his 
wicked  defigns,  but  likewife  that  of  being 
prsetor  under  thofe  confuls,  by  whofe  con- 
nivance at  leaft,  if  not  affiftance,  he  hoped 
he  faould  be  able  to  betray  the  ftate  into  the 
mad  fchemes  he  had  been  forming;  per- 
fuading  himfelf,  that  as  they  thought  them- 
felves  under  fo  great  an  obligation  to  him, 
they  would  have  no  inclination  to  oppofe 
any  of  his  attempts,  even  if  they  fhould 
have  it  in  their  power ;  and  that  if  they 
were  inclined  to  do  it,  they  would  perhajjs 
be  fcarce  able  to  controul  the  moft  profli- 
gate of  all  men,  who  had  been  confirmed 
and  hardened  in  his  audacioufnefs  by  a  long 
feries  of  villanies.  Are  you  then,  my  lords, 
alone  ignorant  ?  are  you  ftrangers  in  this 
city  ?  Has  the  report,  which  lo  generally 
obtains  in  the  town,  of  thofe  laws  (if  they 
are  to  be  called  laws,  and  not  rather  the 
«  '  fcourcjes 
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fcourgesof  the  city  and  the  plagues  of  the  really  a  fufferer  by  it.  But  it  may  be  faid 
repuWic)  which  he  intended  to  have  im-  that  hatred  prevailed,  that  anger  and  re- 
pofed  and  fixed  as  a  brand  of  infamy  upon  fentment  urged  him  on,  that  he  avenged.his 
all,  never  reached  your  ears?  Shew  us,  own  wrongs,  and  redreiTed  his  own  griev- 
ances. Now  if  all  thefe  particulars  may  be 
applied  not  merely  with  greater  propriety  to 
Clodius  than  to  Milo,  but  with  the  utmoft 
propriety  to  the  one,  and  not  the  leaft  to 
an  armed  force  and  a  midnight  mob ;  that    the  other ;  what  more  can  you  defire  ?  For 


OS 

I  beg  of  you,  Sextus  Clodius,  Ihew  us, 
that  regifter  of  your  lav/s ;  which,  they  fay, 
you  refcued  cut  of  his  houfe,  and  carried 
oflf  like  another  Palladium,  in  the  midft  of 


you  might  have  an  honourable  legacy,  and 
ample  inftruiTtions  for  fome  future  tribune, 
who  fhould  hold  his  office  under  your  di- 
reftion,  if  fuch  a  tribune  you  could  find. 
Now  he  cads  a  look  at  me,  like  that  he 
ufed  to  aJTume  when  he  threatened  univerfal 


hy  fliould  Milo  bear  any  other  hatred  to 
Clodius,  who  furniChed  him  with  fuch  a 
rich  harveft  of  gior}-,  but  that  vvliich  every 
patriot  mull  bear  to  all  bad  men  ?  As  to 
Clodius,  he  had  m.otives  enougli  for  bearing 
ill-will  to  Milo ',  firft,  as  my  protestor  and 


I  am  indeed  ftruck  with  that  light  of  guardian;  then  as  the  oppofer  of  his  mad 


the  fenate. 

What,  Sextus,  do  you  imagine  I  am  angry 
with  you,  who  have  treated  my  greateft 
enemy  with  more  feverity  than  the  huma- 
nity of  my  temper  could  have  aIlov,-ed  me 
to  have  required  ?  You  threw  the  bloody 
body  of  P.  Clodius  out  of  his  houfe,  you 
expofed  it  to  public  view  in  the  ftreets,  }'ou 


fchemes,  and  the  controuler  of  his  armed 
force ;  and  laUly,  as  his  accufer.  For 
while  he  lived,  he  was  liable  to  be  con- 
vitledby  Milo  upon  the  Plotian  law.  With 
what  patience,  'do  you  imagine,  fuch  an 
imperious  fpirit  could  bear  this  ?  How  high 
muft  his  rcfentment  have  rifcn,  and  with 
what  juftice  too,  in  fo  great  an  enemy  to 


left  it  by  night  a  prey  to  the  dogs,  half  juiHce? 

confumed  with  unhallowed  wood,  Itript  of  It  remains  now  to  confider  what  argu- 

its  images,  and  deprived  of  the  ufual  enco-  ments  their  natural  temper  and  behaviour 

miums  and  funeral  pomp.     This,  though  it  will  furnifh  out  in  defence  of  the  one,  and 

is  true  you  did  it  out  of  mere  neccfiiiy,  I  for  the  convidion  of  the  other.     Clodius 

cannot  commend ;  yet   as   my  enemy  was  never  ma 

the  objed  of  your  cruelty,  1  ought  not  cer-  carried  an} 

tainly  to  be   angry  with  you.     You  faw  my  lords,  when  I  retired  from  this  city, 

there  was  the  greatefl  reafon  to  dread  a  re-  leaving  )ou  in  tears  for  my  departure,  did 

volution  in  the  ftate  from  the  prsetorlhip  of  I  fear  Handing  a  trial ;  and  not  rather  the 

Clodius,    unlefs  the  man,    who  had  both  infults  of  Clodius's   flares,    the   force   of 


de  ufe  of  any  violence,  Milo  never 
point  without  it.     What  then. 


courage  and  power  to  controul  him,  were 
chofen  conful.  When  all  the  Roman  people 
were  convinced  that  Milo  was  the  man, 
what  citizen  could  have  hefitated  a  moment 
about  giving  him  his  vote,  when  by  that 
vote  he  at  once  relieved  his  own  fears,  and 
delivered  the  republic  from  the  utmoft 
danger?  But  now  Clodius  is  taken  off,  it 
requires  extraordinary  efforts  in  Milo  to 
fupport  his  dignity.  That  fmgular  honour 
by  which  he  was  diftinguiOied,  and  which 


arms,  and  open  violence  ?  What  reafon 
could  there  be  for  reftoring  me,  if  he  was 
not  guilty  of  injuftice  in  banifhing  me  ? 
He  had  fummoned  me,  I  know  he  had,  to 
appear  upon  my  trial ;  had  fet  a  fine  upon 
me,  had  brought  an  aftion  of  treafon  againft 
me,  and  I  had  reafon  to  fear  tiie  event  of  a 
trial  in  a  caufe  that  was  neither  glorious 
for  you,  nor  very  honourable  for  myfelf. 
No,  my  lords,  this  was  not  the  cafe ;  I  was 
unwilling  to  expofe  my  countrym.en,  w^hom 


daily  increafed  by  his  repreffmgthe  outrages  I  had  faved  by  niy  counfels  and  at  the  ha- 

of  the  Clodian  fadlion,  vanifhed  with  the  zard  of  my  life,  to  the  fwords  of  ilaves, 

death  of  Clodius.     You  have  gained  this  indigent  citizens,  and  a  crew  of  ruffians, 

advantage,  that  there  is  now  no  citizen  you  For  I  faw,  yes,  I  myfelf  beheld  this  very 

have  to  fear ;  while  Milo  has  loft  a   fine  Q^  Hortenfius,  the  light  and  ornament  of 

field  for  difplaying  his  valour,  the  intereft  the  republic,  almoft  murdered  by  the  hands 


that  fupported  his  eleftion,  and  a  perpetual 
fource  of  glory.  Accordingly,  Milo's  elec- 
tion to  the  confulate,  which  could  never 
have  been  hurt  while  Clodius  was  living, 
begins  now  upon  his  death  to  be  difputed. 


of  fiaves,  while  he  waited  on  me ;  and  it 
was  in  the  fitme  tumult,  that  C.  Vibienus, 
a  fenator  of  great  worth  who  was  in  his 
com.pany,  was  handled  fo  roughly,  that  it 
coft   him   his   life.     When    therefore,   has 


Milo,  therefore,  is  fo  far  from  receiving    that  dagger,  which  Clodius  received  from 
any  benefit  from  Clodius's  death,  that  he  is    Catiline,  reftcd  in  its  Ihcath  ?  it  has  been 
2  aimed 
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aimed  at  me ;  but  I  would  not  fiifFer  you  to 
expofe  yourfelves  to  its  rage  on  my  ac- 
count :  with  it  he  lay  in  wait  for  Pompey, 
and  ftained  the  Appian  way,  that  monu- 
ment of  the  Clodian  family,  with  the  blood 
of  Papirius.  The  fame,  the  very  fame 
weapon  was,  after  a  long  diftance  of  time, 
again  turned  againll  me ;  and  you  know 
how  narrowly  1  efcaped  being  deftroyed  by 
it  lately  at  the  palace.  What  now  of  this 
kind  can  be  laid  to  Milo's  charge  ?  whofe 
force  has  only  been  employed  to  fave  the 
ftate  from  the  violence  of  Clodius,  when  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  trial.  Had  he 
been  inclined  to  kill  him,  how  often  had 
he  the  fairell  opportunities  of  doing  it  ? 
Might  he  not  legally  have  revenged  himfelf 
upon  him^  when  he  v/as  defending  his  houfe 
and  houfehold  gods  againft  his  alTault  ? 
Might  he  not,  when  that  excellent  citizen 
and  brave  man,  P.  Sextus,  his  colleague, 
was  wounded?  might  he  not,  when  Q^ 
Fabricius,  that  worthy  man,  was  abufed, 
and  a  moft  barbarous  (laughter  made  in  the 
forum,  upon  his  proponng  the  law  for  my 
reftoratioa  ?  might  he  not,  when  the  houfe 
of  L.  Cisciiius,  that  upright  and  brave 
praetor,  v/as  attacked?  might  he  not,  on 
that  day  when  the  law  pafied  in  relation  to 
me?  when  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  animated  with  a  concern 
for  my  fafety,  would,  with  joyful  voice, 
have  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  aftion,  and 
the  whole  city  have  claimed  the  honour  of 
what  v/as  performed  by  Milo  alone  ? 

At  that  time  P.  Lentulus,  a  man  of  dif- 
tinguifned  worth  and  bravery,  was  conful  j 
the  profefled  enemy  of  Clodius,  the  avenger 
of  his  crimes,  the  guardian  of  the  fenate, 
the  defender  of  your  decrees,  the  fupporter 
of  that  public  union,  and  the  rcftorer  of 
my  fafety  :  there  were  feven  praetors,  and 
eight  tribunes  of  the  people  in  my  intereft, 
in  oppoficion  to  liim.  Pompey,  the  firft 
mover  and  patron  of  my  return,  was  his 
enemy  ;  whofe  important  and  iiluftrious  de- 
cree for  my  reftoration  was  feconded  by  the 
whole  fenate ;  v/ho  encouraged  the  Roman 
people,  and  when  he  paffed  a  decree  in  my 
favour  at  Capua,  gave  the  fignal  to  all 
Italy,  folicitous  for  my  fafety,  and  im- 
ploring his  affiftance  in  my  behalf,  to  repair 
in  a  body  to  Rome  to  have  my  fentence  re- 
verfed.  In  a  word,  the  citizens  were  then 
fo  inflamed  with  rage  againft  him  from  their 
affedlion  to  me,  that  had  he  been  killed  at 
that  junfture,  they  would  not  have  thought 
fo  much  of  acquitting  as  of  rewarding  the 
perfon  by  \7hofe  har.d  he  fell.     And  yet 


Milo  fo  far  governed  his  temper,  that 
though  he  profecuted  him  twice  in  a  court 
of  judicature,  he  never  had  recourfe  to  vio- 
lent meafures  againft  him.  But  what  do  I 
fay  ?  while  Milo  was  a  private  perfon,  and 
ftood  accufed  by  Clodius  before  the  people, 
when  Pompey  was  aflaulted  in  the  midft  of 
a  fpeech  he  was  making  in  Milo's  favour, 
what  a  fair  opportunity,  and  I  will  even 
add,  fufiicient  reafon  was  there  for  dif- 
patching  him?  Again,  when  Mark  An- 
tony had,  on  a  late  occafion,  raii'ed  in  the 
minds  of  all  good  men  the  moft  lively  hopes 
of  feeing  the  ftate  in  a  happier  condition  ; 
when  that  noble  youth  had  bravely  under- 
taken the  defence  of  his  country  in  a  moft 
dangerous  quarter,  and  had  actually  fecured 
that  wild  beaft  in  the  toils  of  juftice,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  avoid  :  Immortal  gods  ! 
how  favourable  was  the  time  and  place  for 
deftroying  him  ?  When  Clodius  concealed 
himfelf  beneath  a  dark  ftair-cafe,  how  eafily 
could  Milo  havi  deftroyed  that  plague  of 
his  country,  and  thus  have  heightened  the 
glory  of  Antony,  without  incurring  the  ha- 
tred of  any  ?  How  often  was  it  in  his  power, 
while  the  comitia  were  held  in  the  field  of 
Mars  ?  when  Clodius  had  forced  his  way 
within  the  inclofure,  and  his  party  began, 
by  his  direftion,  to  draw  their  fwords  and 
throvv'  ftones ;  and  then  on  a  fudden,  being 
ftruck  with  terror  at  the  fight  of  Milo,  fled 
to  the  Tiber,  how  earneftly  did  you  and 
every  good  man  wifti  that  Milo  had  then 
difplaycd  his  valour  ? 

Can  you  imagine  then  that  Milo  would 
chufe  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  any  by  an  ac- 
tion which  he  forebore  when  it  would  have 
gained  him  the  applaufe  of  all  ?  Would  he 
m^ake  no  fcruple  or  killing  him  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life,  without  any  provocation, 
at  the  moft  improper  time  and  place,  whom 
he  did  not  venture  to  attack  when  he  had 
juftice  on  his  fide,  had  fo  convenient  an 
opportunity,  and  would  have  run  no  rifque  ? 
efpecially,  my  lords,  when  his  ftruggle  for 
the  fupreme  office  in  the  ftate,  and  the  day 
of  his  eledion  was  at  hand ;  at  which  cri- 
tical feafon  (for  I  know  by  experience  how 
timorous  ambition  is,  and  what  a  folicitous 
concern  there  is  about  the  confulate)  we 
dread  not  only  the  charges  that  may  openly 
be  brought  againft  us,  but  even  the  moll 
fecret  whifpers  and  hidden  furmifes :  when 
we  tremble  at  every  rumour,  every  falfe, 
forged,  and  frivolous  ftory ;  when  we  ex- 
plore the  features,  and  watch  the  looks  of 
every  one  we  meet.  For  nothing  is  fo 
changeable,  fo  ticklilh,  fo  fraii  and  fo 
flexible. 
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flexible,  as  the  inclinations  and  fentiments 
of  our  fellow-citizens  upon  fuch  occafions  ; 
they  are  not  only  difplcafed  with  the  dif- 
honourable  conduft  of  a  candidate,  but  are 
often  difgufted  with  his  moft  worthy  aftions. 
Shall  Milo  then  be  fuppofed,  on  the  very 
day  of  eledion,  a  day  which  he  had  long 
wi{hed  for  and  impatiently  expedled,  to 
prefent  himfelf  before  that  auguft  affembly 
of  the  centuries,  having  bis  hands  ftained 
with  blood,  publicly  acknowledging  and 
proclaiming  his  guilt?  Who  can  believe 
this  of  the  man  ?  yet  who  can  doubt,  but 
that  Clodius  imagined  he  Ihould  reign  with- 
out controul,  were  Milo  murdered?  What 
fhall  we  fay,  my  lords,  to  that  which  is 
the  fource  of  all  audacioufnefs  ?  Does  not 
every  one  know,  that  the  hope  of  impunity 
is  the  grand  temptation  to  the  commilfion 
of  crimes?  Now  which  of  thefe  two  was 
the  moft  expofed  to  this  ?  Milo,  who  is 
now  upon  his  trial  for  an  ad^ion  which  muft 
be  deemed  at  leaft  neceflar/,  if  not  glorious ; 
or  Clodius,  who  had  fo  thorough  a  con- 
tempt for  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate, 
and  for  penalties,  that  he  took  delight  in 
nothing  that  was  either  agreeable  to  nature 
or  confiftent  with  law  ?  But  why  fhould  I 
labour  this  point  fo  much,  why  difpute  any 
longer?  I  appeal  to  you,  Q^Petilius,  who 
are  a  moft  worthy  and  excellent  citizen  ;  I 
call  you,  Marcus  Cato,  to  witnefs;  botli 
of  you  placed  on  that  tribunal  by  a  kind  of 
fupernatural  direftion.  You  were  told  by 
M.  Favonius,  that  Clodius  declared  to  him, 
and  you  were  told  it  in  Clodius's  life-time, 
that  Milo  Ihould  not  live  three  days  longer. 
In  three  days  time  he  attempted  what  he 
had  threatened :  i^  he  then  made  no  fcruple 
of  publifhing  his  defign,  can  you  entertain 
any  doubt  of  it  when  it  was  actually  car- 
ried into  execution  ? 

But  how  could  Clodius  be  certain  as  to 
the  day  ?  This  I  have  already  accounted  for. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  knowing  when 
the  diftator  of  Lanuvium  was  to  perform 
his  ftated  facrifices.  He  faw  that  Milo  was 
obliged  to  fet  out  for  Lanuvium  on  that 
very  day.  Accordingly  he  was  before-hand 
with  him.  But  on  what  day  ?  that  day, 
on  which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  a  mad 
affembly  was  held  by  his  mercenary  tribune : 
which  day,  which  affembly,  which  tumult 
he  would  never  have  left,  if  he  had  not 
been  eager  to  execute  his  meditated  villainy. 
So  that  he  had  not  the  leaft  pretence  for  un- 
dertaking the  journey,  but  a  ftrong  reafon 
for  ftaying  at  home ;  while  Milo,  on  the 
contrary,  could  not  poffibly  ftay,  and  had 


not  only  a  fufficient  reafon  for  leaving  the 
city,  but  was  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  of 
doing  it.  Now  what  if  it  appear  that,  as 
Clodius  certainly  knew  Milo  would  be  on 
the  road  that  day,  Milo  could  not  fo  much' 
as  fufpeft  the  fame  of  Clodius  ?  Firft  then, 
I  alk  which  way  he  could  come  at  the  know- 
ledge of  it  ?  A  queftion  which  you  cannot 
put,  with  refpeft  to  Clodius.  For  had  he 
applied  to  no  body  elfe,  T.  Patinas,  his  in- 
timate friend,  could  have  informed  him, 
that  Milo^  as  being  diftator  of  Lanuvium, 
was  obliged  to  create  a  prieft  there  on  that 
very  day.  Befides,  there  were  many  other 
perfons,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium 
indeed,  from  whom  he  might  have  very 
eafily  had  this  piece  of  intelligence.  But 
of  whom  did  Milo  enquire  of  Clodius's  re- 
turn ?  I  ihall  allow,  however,  that  he  did 
enquire  ;  nay,  I  {hall  grant  farther,  with 
my  friend  Arrius,  fo  liberal  am  I  in  my 
conceftions,  that  he  corrupted  a  flave.  Read 
the  evidence  that  is  before  you  :  C.  Caffi- 
nius  of  Interamna,  furnamed  Scola,  an  in- 
timate friend  and  companion  of  P.  Clodius, 
who  fwore  on  a  former  occafion  that  Clo- 
dius was  at  Interamna  and  at  Rome  at  the 
fame  hour,  tells  you  that  P.  Clodius  in- 
tended to  have  fpent  that  day  at  his  feat  near 
Alba,  but  that  hearing  very  unexpeftedly 
of  the  death  of  Cyrus  the  archited,  he  de- 
termined immediately  to  return  to  Rome, 
The  fame  evidence  is  given  inhy  C.  Clo- 
dius, another  companion  of  P.  Clodius, 

Obferve,  my  lords,  how  much  this  evi- 
dence makes  for  us.  In  the  firft  place  it 
plainly  appears,  that  Milo  did  not  under- 
take his  journey  with  a  defigft  to  way-lay 
Clodius,  as  he  could  not  have  the  leaft  prof- 
pedl  of  meeting  him.  In  the  next  place, 
(for  I  fee  no  reafon  why  I  fhould  not  like- 
wife  fpeak  for  myfelf)  you  know,  my  lords, 
there  were  perfons  who  in  their  zeal  for 
carrying  on  this  profecution  did  not  fcruple 
to  fay,  that  though  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted by  the  hand  of  Milo,  the  plot  was 
laid  by  a  more  eminent  perfon.  In  a  word, 
thofe  worthlefs  and  abandoned  wretches,  re- 
prefented  me  as  a  robber  and  an  affafTm. 
But  this  calumny  is  confuted  by  their  own 
witneffes,  who  deny  that  Clodius  would 
have  returned  to  Rome  that  day,  if  he  had 
not  heard  of  the  death  of  Cyrus.  Thus  I 
recover  my  fpirits ;  I  am  acquitted,  and 
am  under  no  apprehenfions,  left  I  fhould 
feem  to  have  contrived  what  I  could  not  fo 
much  as  have  fufpefted.  Proceed  I  now  ta 
their  other  objedions ;  Clodius,  fay  they, 
had  not  the  leaft  thought  of  way-laying 
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Milo,  becaufe  he  was  to  have  remained  at 
Albanum,  and  would  never  have  gone  from 
his  country-feat  to  commit  a  murder.  But 
I  plainly  perceive  that  the  perfon,  who  is 
pretended  to  have  informed  him  of  Cyrus's 
death,  only  informed  him  of  Milo's  ap- 
proach. For  why  inform  him  of  the  death 
of  Cyrus,  whom  Clodius,  when  he  went 
i'rom  Rome,  left  expiring  ?  I  was  with  him, 
and  fealed  up  his  will  along  with  Clodius ; 
for  he  had  publicly  made  his  will,  and  ap- 
pointed Clodius  and  me  his  heirs.  Was  a 
meffenger  fent  him  then  by  four  o'clock  the 
next  day  to  acquaint  him  with  the  death  of 
a  perfon,  whom  but  the  day  before,  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  he  had  left  breathing 
his  laft  ?  _ 

Allowing  it  however  to  be  fo,  what  rea- 
fon  was  there  for  hurrying  back  to  Rome  ? 
For  what  did  he  travel  in  the  night-time  ? 
what  oecafioned  all  this  difpatch  ?  was  it 
becaufe  he  was  the  heir?  In  the  firft  place, 
this  required  no  hurry ;  and,  in  the  next, 
if  it  had,  what  could  he  have  got  that 
night,  which  he  muft  have  loft,  had  he  come 
to  Rome  only  next  morning?  And  as  a 
journey  to  town  in  the  night  was  rather  to 
be  avoided  than  defired  by  Clodius,  fo  if 
Milo  had  formed  any  plot  againft  his  enemy, 
and  had  known  that  hp  was  to  return  to 
town  that  evening,  he  would  have  ftopped 
and  waited  for  him.  He  might  have  killed 
him  by  night  in  a  fufpicious  place,  infefted 
with  robbers.  No  body  could  have  dif- 
believed  him  if  he  had  denied  the  fad,  frnce 
even  after  he  has  confefTed  it,  every  one  is 
concerned  for  his  fafety.  Firft  of  all,  the 
place  itfelf  would  have  been  charged  with 
it,  being  a  haunt  and  retreat  for  robbers ; 
while  the  lilent  folitude  and  Ihades  of  night 
muft  have  concealed  Milo  :  and  then  as  fuch 
numbers  had  been  aifaulted  and  plundered 
by  Clodius,  and  fo  many  others  were  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  like  treatment,  the  fufpi- 
cion  muft  naturally  have  fallen  upon  them  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  all  Etruria  might  have  been 
profecuted.  But  it  is  certain  that  Clodius, 
in  his  return  that  day  from  Aricia,  called 
atAlbanum,  Now  though  Milo  had  known 
that  Clodius  had  left  Aricia,  yet  he  had 
reafon  to  fufpeft  that  he  would  call  at  his 
feat  which  lies  upon  the  road,  even  though 
he  was  that  day  to  return  to  Rome.  Why 
then  did  he  not  either  meet  him  fooner  and 
prevent  his  reaching  it,  or  poft  himfelf 
where  he  was  fure  Clodius  was  to  pafs  in 
the  night-time  ?  Thus  far,  my  lords,  every 
circumftance  concurs  to  prove  that  it  was 
for  Milo's  intereft    Clodius   fhould  livej 


that  on  the  contrary,  Milo's  death  was  a 
moft  defirable  event  for  anfwering  the  pur- 
pofes  of  Clodius ;  that  on  the  one  fide  there 
was  a  moft  implacable  hatred,  on  the  other 
not  the  leaft  ;  that  the  one  had  been  conti- 
nually employing  himfelf  in  afts  of  vio- 
lence, the  other  only  in  opp'ofmg  them  ; 
that  the  life  of  Milo  was  threatened,  and 
his  death  publicly  foretold  by  Clodius, 
whereas  nothing  of  that  kind  was  ever  heard 
from  Milo ;  that  the  day  fixed  for  Milo's 
journey  was  well  known  to  his  adverfary, 
while  Milo  knew  nothing  when  Clodius 
was  to  return  ;  that  Milo's  journey  was  nc- 
ceffary,  but  that  of  Clodius  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  that  the  one  openly  declared  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  Rome  that  day,  while  the 
other  concealed  his  intention  of  returning; 
that  Milo  made  no  alteration  in  his  mea- 
fures,  but  that  Clodius  feigned  an  excufc 
for  altering  his  ;  that  if  Milo  had  defigned 
to  way-lay  Clodius,  he  would  have  waited, 
for  him  near  the  city  till  it  was  dark,  but 
that  Clodius,  even  if  he  had  been  under 
no  apprehenfions  from  Milo,  ought  to  have 
been  afraid  of  coming  to  town  fo  late  at 
night. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  principal  point, 
whether  the  place  where  they  encountered 
was  moft  favourable  to  Milo,  or  to  Clodius. 
But  can  there,^  my  lords,  be  any  room  for 
doubt,  or  for  any  farther  deliberation  upon 
that  ?  It  was  near  the  eftate  of  Clodius, 
where  at  leaft  a  thoufand  able-bodied  men 
were  employed  in  his  mad  fchemes  of  build- 
ing. Did  Milo  think  he  fhould  have  aa 
advantage  by  attacking  him  from  an  emi- 
nence, and  did  he  for  this  reafon  pitch  upon 
that  fpot  for  the  engagement  ?  or  v/as  he 
not  rather  expeded  in  that  place  by  his  ad- 
verfary, who  hoped  the  fituation  would 
favour  his  aflault  ?  The  thing,  my  lords, 
fpeaks  for  itfelf,  which  muft  be  allowed  to 
be  of  the  greateft  importance  in  determining 
a  queftion.  Were  the  affair  to  be  repre- 
fented  only  by  painting,  inftead  of  being 
expreffed  by  words,  it  would  even  then 
clearly  appear  which  was  the  traitor,  and 
which  was  free  from  all  mifchievous  de- 
figns ;  when  the  one  was  fitting  in  his  cha- 
riot mufiled  up  in  his  cloak,  and  his  wife 
along  with  him.  Which  of  thefe  circum- 
flances  was  not  a  very  great  incumbrance  f 
the  drefs,  the  chariot,  or  the  companion? 
How  could  he  be  worfe  equipped  for  an 
engagement,  whei  he  was  wrapt  up  in  a 
cloak,  embarraffed  with  a  chariot,  and 
almoft  fettered  by  his  wife?  Obferve  the 
other  now,  in  the  firft  place,  fallying  out 
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on  a  fudden  from  his  feat ;  for  what  reafon  ? 
in  the  evening  ;  what  urged  him  ?  late  ;  to 
what  purpofc,  efpecially  at  that  feafon  ?  He 
calls  at  Pompey^s  fe^t ;  with  what  view  ? 
To  fee  Pompey  ?  He  knew  he  was  at  AI- 
fium.  To  fee  his  houfe  ?  He  had  been  in 
it  a  thoufand  times.  What  then  could  be 
the  reafon  of  this  loitering  and  fhifting 
about?  He  wanted  to  be"  upon  the  fpot 
when  Milo  came  up. 

Now  pleafe  to  compare  the  travelling 
equipage  of  a  determined  robber,  with  that 
of  Milo.  Clodius,  before  that  day,  always 
travelled  with  his  wife  ;  he  was  then  without 
her :  he  never  ufed  to  travel  but  in  his  cha- 
riot ;  he  was  then  on  horfeback  :  he  was 
attended  with  Greeks  wherever  he  went, 
even  when  he  was  hurrying  to  the  Tufcan 
camp ;  at  that  time  he  had  nothing  infigni- 
ficant  in  his  retinue.  Milo,  contrary  to 
his  uffial  manner,  happened  then  to  take 
with  him  his  wife's  fingers,  and  a  whole 
train  of  her  women :  Clodius,  who  never 
failed  to  carry  his  whores,  his  Catamites, 
and  his  bawds  along  with  him,  was  then 
attended  by  none  but  thofc  who  feemed  to 
be  picked  out  by  one  another.  How  came 
he  then  to  be  overcome  ?  Becaufe  the  tra- 
veller is  not  always  killed  by  the  robber, 
but  fometimes  the  robber  by  the  traveller ; 
becaufe,  though  Clodius  was  prepared,  and 
fell  upon  thofe  who  were  unprepared,  yet 
Clodius  was  but  a  woman,  and  they  were 
men.  Nor  indeed  was  Milo  ever  fo  little 
unprepared,  as  not  to  be  a  match  for  him 
almoft  at  any  time.  He  was  always  fenfible 
how  much  it  was  Clodius's  intereft  to  get  rid 
of  him,  what  an  inveterate  hatred  he  bore 
to  him,  and  what  audacious  attempts  he 
was  capable  of;  and  therefore  as  he  knew 
that  a  }3rice  was  fet  upon  his  life,  and  that 
it  was  in  a  manner  devoted  to  deftrudlion, 
he  never  expofed  it  to  any  danger  without 
a  guard.  Add  to  this  effeft  of  accidents, 
the  uncertain  ifiTue  of  all  combats,  and  the 
common  chance  of  war,  which  often  turns 
againft  the  viftor,  even  when  ready  to  plun- 
der and  triumph  over  the  vanquiftied.  Add 
the  unlkilfulnefs  of  a  gluttonous,  drunken, 
ftupid  leader,  who  when  he  had  furrounded 
his  adverfary,  never  thought  of  his  at- 
tendants that  were  behind;  from  whom, 
fired  with  rage,  and  defpairing  of  their 
matter's  life,  he  fufFercd  the  punifl-ment 
which  thofe  faithful  flaves  inflifted  in  re- 
venge for  their  matter's  death.  Why  then 
did  he  give  them  their  freedom?  He  was 
afraid,  I  fuppofe,  left  they  fi^ould  betray 
hixn,  left  they  ftiould  not  be  able  to  endure 


pain,  left  the  torture  Ihould  oblige  them  to 
confefs  that  P.  Clodius  was  killed  byMilo's 
fervants  on  the  Appian  way.  But  what  cc- 
cafion  for  torture  r  what  was  you  to  extort  ? 
If  Clodius  was  killed  ?  he  was :  but  whether 
lawfully  or  unlawfully,  can  never  be  deter- 
mined by  torture.  When  the  queftion  re- 
lates to  the  matter  of  faft,  we  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  executioner ;  but  when  to  a 
point  of  equity,  the  judge  mutt  decide. 

Let  us  then  here  examine  into  what  is  to 
be  the  fubjeft  of  enquiry  in  the  prefent  cafe  ; 
for  as  to  what  you  would  extort  by  torture, 
we  confefs  it  all.  But  if  you  alk  why  he 
gave  them  their  freedom,  rather  than  why 
he  beftowed  fo  fmall  a  reward  upon  them,  it 
Ihews  that  you  do  not  even  know  how  to 
find  fault  with  this  aftion  of  your  adverfary. 
For  M.  Cato,  who  fits  on  this  bench,  and 
who  always  fpeaks  with  the  utmoft  refolu- 
tion  and  fteadinefs,  faid,  and  faid  it  in  a 
tumultuous  aflembly,  uhich  however  was 
quelled  by  his  authority,  that  thofe  who 
had  defended  their  matter's  life,  well  de- 
ferred not  only  their  liberty,  but  the  higheft: 
rewards.  For  what  reward  can  be  great 
enough  for  fuch  affeftionate,  fuch  worthy 
and  faithful  fervants,  to  whom  their  matter 
is  indebted  for  his  life?  And  which  is  yet 
a  higher  obligation,  to  whom  he  owes  it, 
that  his  moft  inveterate  enemy  has  not  feafted 
his  eyes,  and  fatiated  his  wifhes,  with  the 
fight  of  his  mangled  bloody  corfe.  Who, 
if  they  had  not  been  made  free,  thefe  deli- 
verers of  their  matter,  thefe  avengers  of 
guilt,  thefe  defenders  of  innocent  blood, 
mutt  have  been  put  to  the  torture.  It  is 
matter,  however,  of  no  fmall  fatisfaftion  to 
him  under  his  prefent  misfortunes,  to  refieft, 
that  whatever  becomes  of  himfelf,  he  has 
had  it  in  his  power  to  reward  them  as  they 
deferved.  But  the  torture  that  is  now  in- 
flifting  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Li- 
berty, bears  hard  upon  Milo.  Upon  whofe 
Haves  is  it  inflided  ?  do  you  alk  ?  on  thofe 
of  P.  Clodius.  Who  demanded  them  ? 
Appius.  Who  produced  th?m  ?  Appius, 
From  whence  came  they  ?  from  Appius. 
Good  gods !  can  any  thing  be  more  fevere  ? 
Servants  are  never  examined  againft  their 
matters  but  in  cafes  of  inceft,  as  in  the  in- 
ttance  of  Clodius,  who  now  approaches 
nearer  the  gods,  than  when  he  made  his 
way  into  their  very  pr^^fence  ;  for  the  fame 
enquiry  is  made  into  his  death  as  if  their 
facred  mytteries  had  been  violated.  But 
our  ancettors  would  not  allow  a  Have  to  be 
put  to  the  torture  for  what  affedted  his 
mafler,  not  becauf:  the  truth  could  not  thus 
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be  difcovered,  but  becaufe  their  mafters 
thought  it  dishonourable  and  worfe  than 
death  itfelf.  Can  the  truth  be  difcovered 
when  the  flaves  of  the  profecutor  are 
brought  as  witneiTes  againft  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed  ?  Let  us  hear  now  what  kind  of  an 
examination  this  was.  Call  in  Rofcio,  call 
in  Cafca.  Did  Clodius  waylay  Milo  ?  He 
did.  Drag  them  inftantly  to  execution  :  he 
did  not.  Let  them  have  their  liberty. 
What  can  be  more  fatisfaftory  than  this 
method  of  examination  ?  They  are  hurried 
away  on  a  fudden  to  the  rack,  but  are  con- 
i  fined  feparately,  and  thrown  into  dungeons, 
that  no  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
fpeaking  to  them  :  At  laft,  after  having 
been,  for  a  hundred  days,  in  the  hands  of 
the  profecutor,  he  himfelf  produces  them. 
What  can  be  more  fair  and  impartial  than 
fuch  an  examination  ? 

But  if,  my  lords,  you  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced, though  the  thing  iTiines  out  with 
fuch  ftrong  and  full  evidence,  that  Milo 
returned  to  Rome  with  an  innocent  mind, 
unftained  with  guilt,  undiftiirbed  by  fear, 
and  free  from  the  accufations  of  confcicnce  ; 
call  to  mind,  I  befeech  you  by  the  immortal 
gods,  the  expedition  with  which  he  came 
back,  his  entrance  into  the  forum  while  the 
fenate-houfe  was  in  flames,  the  greatnefs  of 
foul  he  difcovered,  the  look  he  affumed, 
the  fpeech  he  made  on  the  occafion.  He 
delivered  himfelf  up,  not  only  to  the  people, 
but  even  to  the  fenate ;  nor  to  the  fcnate 
alone,  but  even  to  guards  appointed  for  the 
public  fecurity;  nor  merely  to  them,  but 
even  to  the  authorit}'  of  him  whom  the  fenate 
had  intruded  with  the  care  of  the  \vhole  re- 
public, all  the  youth  of  Italy,  and  all  the 
military  force  of  Rome  :  to  whom  he  would 
never  have  delivered  himfelf,  if  he  had  not 
been  confident  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  caufe; 
efpccially  as  that  perfon  heard  every  report, 
was  apprehenfive  of  very  great  danger,  had 
many  fufpicions,  and  gave  credit  to  fome 
ftories.  Great,  my  lords,  is  the  force  of 
confcience ;  great  both  in  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty;  the  firll:  have  no  fears,  while  the 
other  im.agine  their  puniihment  is  conti- 
nually before  their  eyes.  Nor  indeed  is  it 
without  good  rcafon  that  Mile's  caufe  has 
ever  been  approved  by  the  fenate ;  for  thofe 
wife  men  perceived  the  jufrice  of  his  caufe, 
his  prefence  of  mind,  ar,d  the  refolution 
with  which  he  made  his  defence.  Have  you 
forgot,  my  lords,  when  the  news  of  Clodius's 
,  death  had  reached  us,  ^vJlat  were  tlie  reports 
and  opinions  that  prevailed,  not  only  amongft 
the  enemies  of  Milo,  but  even  amoneft  fome 


other  weak  perfons,  who  affirmed  that  Milo 
would  not  return  to  Rome  ?  For  if  he  com- 
mitted the  faft  in  the  heat  of  palfion,  from 
a  principle  of  refentment,  they  imagined  he 
would  look  upon  the  death  of  P.  Clodius  as 
of  fuch  confequence,  that  he  could  be  con- 
tent to  go  into  banifhment,  after  having 
fatiated  his  revenge  with  the  blood  of  his 
enemy;  or  if  he  put  him  to  death  with  a 
view  to  the  fafety  of  his  country,  they  vvera 
of  opinion  that  the  fame  brave  man,  after 
he  had  feved  the  ftate  by  expofnig  h;s  owa 
life  to  danger,  would  c'hearfully  fubinit  to 
the  laws,  and  leaving  us  to  enjoy  the  blef- 
fmgs  he  had  preferved,  be  fatisF.ed  himfelf 
with  immortal  glory.  Others  talked  in  a 
more  frightful  manner,  and  called  him  a 
Catiline ;  he  will  break  out,  faid  they,  he 
will  feize  fome  ftrong  place,  he  will  make 
war  upon  his  country.  How  wretched  is 
often  the  fate  of  thofe  citizens  who  have 
done  the  moft  important  fervices  to  their 
country  !  their  noblell:  aftions  are  not  only 
forgot,  but  they  are  even  fufpeded  of  the 
moft  impious.  Thefe  fuggeftions  therefore 
were  groundlefs :  yet  they  muft  have  proved 
too  well  founded,  had  Milo  done  any  thing 
that  could  not  be  defended  with  truth  and 
juftice. 

Why  ftiould  I  meiation  the  calumnies  that 
were  afterwards  heaped  upon  him?  And 
though  they  were  fuch  as  v/ould  have  filled 
any  brenft  with  terror  that  had  the  leaft  con- 
fcioLifnefs  of  guilt,  yet  how  he  bore  them  I 
Immortal  gods !  bore  them,  did  I  fay  ? 
Nay,  how  he  defpifed  and  fet  them  at 
nought !  Though  a  guilty  perfon  even  of 
the  greateft  courage,  nor  an  innocent  per- 
fon, unlefs  endued  with  the  greateft  forti- 
tude, could  never  have  negleded  them.  It 
was  whifpered  about,  that  a  vaft  number  of 
fhields,  fwords,  bridles,  darts,  and  javelins 
might  be  found ;  that  there  was  not  a  ftrest 
nor  lane  in  the  city,  where  Milo  had  not 
hired  a  houfe;  that  arms  were  convex'ed 
down  the  Tiber  to  his  feat  at  Ocviculura ; 
that  his  houfe  on  the  Capitoline  hill  was 
filled  with  fhields ;  and  that  every  other 
place  was  full  of  handgranades  for  firing  the 
city.  Tliefe  ftories  v/ere  not  only  reported, 
but  almoft.  believed ;  nor  were  they  looked 
upon  as  groundlefs  till  after  a  fearch  was 
made.  I  could  not  indeed  but  applaud  the 
wonderful  diligence  of  Pompey  upon  the 
occafion  :  but  to  tell  you  freely,  my  lords, 
what  I  think  ;-  thofe  who  a.e  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  whole  republic,  are  obliged 
to  her.r  too  many  ftories ;  nor  indeed  is  it  in 
their  power  to  avoid  it.     He  could  not  re- 
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fufe  an  audience  to  a  paltry  fellow  of  a 
prieft,  Licinius  I  think  he  is  called,  who 
gave  information  that  Milo's  Haves,  hav- 
ing got  drunk  at  his  houfe,  confeiTed  to  him 
a  plot  they  had  formed  to  murder  Pompey, 
and  that  afterwards  one  of  them  had  dabbed 
him,  to  prevent  his  difcovering  it.  Pompey 
received  this  intelligence  at  his  gardens.  I 
was  fent  for  immediately ;  and  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends  the  affair  was  laid  before  the 
fenate.  I  could  not  help  being  in  the 
greateft  confternation,  to  fee  the  guardian 
both  of  me  and  my  country  under  fo  great 
an  apprehenfion  ;  yet  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering, that  fuch  credit  was  given  to  a 
butcher ;  that  the  confeffions  of  a  parcel  of 
drunken  flaves  fhould  be  read ;  and  that  a 
wound  in  the  fide,  which  feemed  to  be  the 
prick  only  of  a  needle,  Ihould  be  taken  for 
the  thruft  of  a  gladiator.  But,  as  I  under- 
ftand,  Pompey  was  fhewing  his  caution, 
rather  than  his  fear;  and  was  difpofed  to  be 
fufpicious  of  every  thing,  that  you  might 
have  reafon  to  fear  nothing.  There  was  a 
rumour  alfo,  that  the  houfe  of  C.  Casfar, 
fo  eminent  for  his  rank  and  courage,  was 
attacked  for  feveral  hours  in  the  night.  No 
body  heard,  no  body  perceived  any  thing 
of  it,  though  the  place  was  fo  public  ;  yet 
the  affair  was  thought  fit  to  be  enquired  into. 
I  could  never  fufped  a  man  of  Pompey's 
diflinguifhed  valour,  of  being  timorous ; 
nor  yet  think  any  caution  too  great  in  one, 
who  has  taken  upon  himfelf  the  defence  of 
the  whole  republic.  A  fenator  too,  in  a 
full  houfe,  affirmed  lately  in  the  capitol, 
that  Milo  had  a  dagger  under  his  gown  at 
that  very  time  :  upon  which  he  ftript  him- 
felf in  that  mofl  facred  temple,  that,  fince 
his  life  and  manners  could  not  gain  him 
credit,  the  thing  itfelf  might  fpeakforhim. 
Thefe  flories  were  all  difcovered  to  be 
falfe  malicious  forgeries :  but  if,  after  all, 
Milo  mull  ftill  be  feared ;  it  is  no  longer  the 
affair  of  Clodius,  but  your  fufpicions,  Pom- 
pey, which  we  dread :  your,  your  fufpi- 
cions, I  fay,  and  fpeak  it  fo,  that  you  may 
hear  me.  If  you  are  afraid  of  Milo,  if  you 
imagine  that  he  is  either  now  forming,  or 
has  ever  before  contrived,  any  wicked  de- 
lign  againft  your  life;  if  the  forces  of  Italy, 
as  fome  of  your  agents  alledge,  if  this  armed 
force,  if  the  Capitoline  troops,  if  thefe 
Gentries  and  guards,  if  the  chofen  band  of 
young  men  that  guard  your  perfon  and  your 
houfe,  are  armed  againfl  theaffaults  of  Milo ; 
if  all  thefe  precautions  are  taken  and  pointed 
againft  him,  great  undoubtedly  mull  be  his 
ftrength,  and  incredible  his  valour,  far  fur- 


paflingthe  forces  and  power  of  a  fingle  man,  ' 
fmce  the  moft  eminent  of  all  our  generals  is 
fixed  upon,  and  the  whole  republic  armed 
to  refift  him.  But  who  does  not  know  that 
all  the  infirm  and  feeble  parts  of  the  ftate  are 
committed  to  your  care,  to  be  reftored  and 
Itrengthened  by  this  armed  force?  Could 
Milo  have  found  an  opportunity,  he  would 
immediately  have  convinced  you,  that  no 
man  ever  had  a  ftronger  affeftion  for  another 
than  he  has  for  you  ;  that  he  never  declined 
any  danger,  where  your  dignity  was  con- 
cerned ;  that  to  raife  your  glory,  he  often 
encountered  that  monfter  Clodius ;  that  his 
tribunate  was  employed,  under  your  direc- 
tion, in  fecuring  my  fafety,  which  you  had 
then  fo  much  at  heart ;  that  you  afterwards 
protefled  him,  when  his  life  was  in  danger, 
and  ufed  your  intereft  for  him,  when  he 
flood  for  the  prsetorfhip;  that  there  were 
two  perfons  whofe  warmeft  friendfhip  he 
hoped  he  might  always  depend  upon ;  your- 
felf,  on  account  of  the  obligations  you  laid 
him  under,  and  me  on  account  of  the  favours 
I  received  from  him.  If  he  had  failed  in 
the  proof  of  all  this  ;  if  your  fufpicions  had 
been  fo  deeply  rooted  as  not  to  be  removed ; 
if  Italy,  in  a  word,  muft  never  have  been 
free  from  new  levies,  nor  the  city  from 
arms,  without  Milo's  deftruftion,  he  would 
not  have  fcrupled,  fuch  is  his  nature  and 
principles,  to  bid  adieu  to  his  country :  but 
firft  he  would  have  called  upon  me,  O  thou 
great  one,  as  he  now  does. 

Confider  how  uncertain  and  variable  the 
condition  of  life  is,  how  unfettled  and  in- 
conftant  a  thing  fortune ;  what  unfaithful- 
nefs  is  to  be  found  amongft  friends ;  what 
difguifes  fuited  to  times  and  circumftances  j 
what  defertion,  what  cowardice  in  our  dan- 
gers, even  of  thofe  who  are  deareft  to  us. 
There  will,  there  will,  I  fay,  be  a  time, 
and  the  day  will  certainly  come,  when  you, 
with  fafety  ftill,  I  hope,  to  your  fortunes, 
though  changed  perhaps  by  fome  turn  of 
the  common  times,  which,  as  experience 
fhews,  will  often  happen  to  us  all,  may 
want  the  affedion  of  the  friendlieft,  the 
fidelity  of  the  worthieft,  and  the  courage  of 
the  braveft  man  living.  Though  who  can 
believe  that  Pompey,  fo  well  fkilled  in  the 
laws  of  Rome,  in  ancient  ufages,  and  the 
conftitution  of  his  country,  when  the  fenate 
had  given  it  him  in  charge,  to  fee  that  the 
republic  received  no  detriment ;  a  fentence  al- 
ways fuflicient  for  arming  the  confuls  with- 
out affigning  them  an  armed  force  ;  that  he, 
I  fay,  when  an  army  and  a  chofen  band  of 
foldiers  were  afTigned  him,  fhould  wait  the 

event 
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tv^v.t  of  this  trial,  and  defend  the  conduft 
of  the  man  who  wanted  to  abolifh  trials  ?  It 
was  fufficient  that  Pompey  cleared  Milo  from 
thofe  charges  that  were  advanced  againft 
him,  by  enading  a  Jaw,  according  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  Milo  ought,  and  by  the 
confellion  of  all,  might  lawfully  be  acquitted. 
But  by  fitting  in  that  place,  attended  by  a 
numerous  guard  ailigned  him  by  public 
authority,  he  fufficiently  declares  his  inten- 
tion is  not  to  overawe  (for  what  can  be  more 
unworthy  a  man  of  his  charader,  than  to 
oblige  you    to  condemn  a   perfon,  whom. 
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own  houfe:  the  man,  who  thought  no  in- 
fcance  of  villainy  orluH  unlawful^  the  man, 
who  fired  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  in 
order  to  defiroy  the  public  regiiter,  which 
contained  the  cenfure  of  his  crimes :  in  a 
word,  the  man,  who  governed  himfelf  by 
no  law,  difregarded  all  ci»il_  'inftitutions, 
and  obferved  no  bounds  in  the  divifion  of 
property ;  who  never  attempted  to  feize  the 
eflate  of  another  by  quirks  of  law,  fuborned 
evidence,  or  falfe  oath|^  but  employed  the 
more  efieftual  njeans  or  regular  troops,  en- 
campments,   and    Itandards ;     who    by    his 


from  numerous  precedents,  and  by  virtue  of    armed   forces  endeavoured   to    drive    from 


his  own  authority,  he  might  have  punifhed 
himfelf)  but  to  proteft  you  :  he  means  only 
to  convince  you  that,  notwithilanding  yef- 
terday's  riotous   affembly,  you  are   at  full 


their  poflcffions,  not  only  the  Tufcans  (for 
them  he  utterly  defpifed)  but  Q^  Varius, 
one  of  our  judges,  that^  brave  man  and 
worthy  citizen;  who  wiih  hisarchitefts  and 


liberty  to  pafs  fentence  according  to  your  meafures  traverfed  the  eflates  and  gardens  of 

own  judgments.  a  great  m,any  citizens,  and  grafped  in  his 

But,  my   lords,  the  Clodian  accufation  own  imagination  all  that  lies  between  Jani- 

givcs  me  no  concern ;  fori  amnot  fo  ftupid,  culum  and  the  Alps ;  v/ho  when   he  could 

fo  void  of  all  <?xperience,  or  (o  ignorant  of  not  perfuade  Titus  Pacavius,  an  illuftrious 

your  fentiments,  as  not  to  know  your  opi-  and  brave  Roman  knight,  to  fell  an  ifland 


nion  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Ciodius. 
And  though  I  had  not  refuted  the  charge,  as 
I  have  done,  yet  Milo  might,  with  fafety, 
have  made  the  following  glorious  declaration 
in  public,  though  a  falfe  one ;  I  have  llain, 
I  have  flain,  not  a  Sp.  Melius,  who  was 
fufpefied  of  aiming  at  the  regal  power,  be- 
caufe  he  courted  the  favour  of  the  people  by 
lowering  the  price  of  corn,  and  beitowing 
extr2\agant  prefents  to  the  ruin  of  his  own 
eftate ;  not  a  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  fedi- 
tioufly  depofed'his  colleague  from  his  ma- 
giftracy  ;  though  even  their  deftroyers  have 
filled  the  world  with  the  glory  of  their  ex- 
ploits :  but  I  have  flain  the  man  (for  be  had 
a  right  to  ufe  this  language,  who  had  {o.\  ed 
his  country  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  lire) 
whofe  abominable  adulteries  our  nobieli 
matrons  difcovered  even  in  the  moll  facred 
receffes  of  the  immortal  gods :  the  man,  by 
whofe  puniihment  the  fenate  frequently  de- 
termi'ied  to  atone  for  the  violation  of  our 
religious  rites :  the  man  whofe  inceft  with 
his  own  filler,  Lucullus  fwore  he  had  dif- 
covered, by  due  examination :  the  man 
who,  by  <he  violence  of  his  fiaves,  expeilcd 
a  perfon  eileemed  by  the  fei>ate,  the  people, 
and  all  nations,  as  the  preferver  of  the  city 
and  the  lives  of  the  citizens  :  the  man,  who 
gave  and  took  away  kingdoms,  and  parcelled 
out  the  world  to  whom  he  pleafed  ;  the  man 
who,  a%;r  having  committed  feveral  mur- 
ders in  the  forum,  by  force  of  arms  obliged 
a  citizen  of  illuftrious  virtue  and  charader 
to  confine  hirafelf  within  the  walls  of  his 


upon  the  Prstian  lake,  immediately  con- 
veyed timber,  ftone,  mortar,  and  fand  into 
the  ifland  in  boats,  and  made  no  fcruple  of 
building  a  houfe  on  another  perfon's  eflate, 
even  while  the  proprietor  was  viewing  him 
from  the  oppofite  bank ;  who  had  the  im- 
pudence, immortal  gods!  to  declare  to  fuch 
a  man  as  Titus  Furfanius  (for  I  fhall  omit 
the  aifair  relating  to  the  widow  Scantia, 
a:id  the  young  Apronius,  both  of  whom  he 
threatened  with  death,  if  they  did  not  yield 
to  him  the  poflelfion  of  their  gardens) ;  who 
had  the  impudence,  I  fay,  to  declare  to 
Titus  Furfanius,  that  if  he  did  not  give 
him  rhe  fum  of  money  he  demanded,  he 
would  convey  a  dead  body  into  his  houfe, 
ill  order  to  expofe  {o  eminent  a  man  to  the 
public  odium. ;  who  difpofl'clfed  his  brother 
Appius  of  his  eflate  in  his  abfence,  a  maa 
united  to  me  in  the  clofefl  friendfliip;  who 
attempted  to  run  a  wall  through  a  court- 
yard belonging  to  his  filter,  and  to  build  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  only  to  render  the 
court-yard  ufelefs,  but  to  deprive  her  of  all 
entrance  and  accefs  to  her  houfe. 

Yet  all  thefe  violences  were  tolerated, 
though  committed  no  Icfs  againft  the  com- 
monwealth than  againft  private  perfons,- 
againft  the  remoteft  as  well  as  the  neareft, 
fir.mgers  as  well  as  relations;  but  the  amaz- 
ing patience  of  Rome  was  become,  I  know 
not  how,  perfeftiy  hardened  and  callous. 
Yet  by  uhat  mear.s  could  you  have  waivled 
off  thofe  dangers  that  were  more  immediate 
and  threatening,  or  how  could  you  have 
f  fubmiited  ^ 
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fubmitted  to  his  government,  if  he  had 
obtained  it  ?  I  pafs  by  our  allies,  foreign 
nations,  kings  and  princes ;  for  it  was  your 
ardent  prayer  that  he  would  turn  himfelf 
loofe  upon  thofe  rather  than  upon  your 
eftates,  your  houfes,  and  your  money.  Your 
money  did  I  fay  ?  By  heavens,  he  had  never 
reftrained  his  unbridled  luft  from  violating 
your  wives  and  children.  Do  you  imagine 
that  thefe  things  are  mere  fiftions  ?  are  they 
not  evident  ?  HOt  publicly  known  ?  not  re- 
membered by  all  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
he  attempted  to  raife  an  army  of  flaves, 
ftrong  enough  to  make  him  matter  of  the 
whole  republic,  and  of  the  property  of  every 
Roman  ?  Wherefore  if  Milo,  holding  the 
bloody  dagger  in  his  hand,  had  cried  aloud. 
Citizens,  I  befeech  you,  draw  near  and  at- 
tend :  I  have  killed  Publius  Clodius :  with 
this  right-hand,  with  this  dagger,  I  have 
faved  your  lives  from  that  fury,  which  no 
laws,  no  government  could  reltrain :  to  me 
alone  it  is  owing,  thatjuftice,  equity,  laws, 
liberty,  modefty,  and  decency,  have  yet  a 
being  in  Rome :  could  there  be  any  room 
for  Milo  to  fear  how  his  country  would  take 
it  ?  Who  is  there  now  that  does  not  approve 
and  applaud  it  ?  Where  is  the  man  that  does 
not  think  and  declare  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Milo  has  done  the  greateft  poffihle  fervice 
to  his  country ;  that  he  has  fpread  joy 
amongft  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  of  all 
Italy,  and  the  whole  world  ?  I  cannot  in- 
deed determine  how  high  the  tranfports  of 
the  Roman  people  ma)^  have  rifen  in  former 
times,  this  prefent  age  however  has  been 
witnefs  to  many  fignal  viftories  of  thebraveft 
generals ;  but  none  of  them  ever  occafioned 
fuch  real  and  lafting  joy.  Commit  this,  my 
lords,  to  your  memories.  I  hope  that  you 
and  your  children  will  enjoy  many  bleflings 
in  the  republic,  and  that  each  of  them  will 
be  attended  with  this  refieftion,  that  if  P. 
Clodius  had  lived,  you  would  have  enjoyed 
none  of  them.  We  now  entertain  the  higheft, 
and,  I  truft,  the  beft-grounded  hopes,  that 
fo  excellent  a  perfon  being  conful,  the  licen- 
tioufnefsof  men  being  curbed,  their  fcheraes 
broke,  law  and  juftice  eftablilhed,  the  pre- 
fent will  be  a  m.oft  fortunate  year  to  Rome. 
But  who  is  fo  ftupid  as  to  imagine  this  would 
have  been  the  cafe  had  Clodius  lived  ?  How 
could  you  poffibly  have  been  fecure  in  the 
poiTeffion  of  what  belongs  to  you,  of  your 
own  private  property,  under  the  tyranny  of 
fuch  a  fury  ? 

I  am  not  afraid,  my  lords,  that  I  fiiould 
feem  to  let  my  refentment  for  pcrfcnal  in- 
juries rifefo  high,  as  to  charge  thefe  things 


upon  him  with  more  freedom  than  truth. 
For  though  it  might  be  expefted  this  fhould 
be  the  principal  motive,  yet  fo  common  an, 
enemy  was  he  to  all  mankind,  that  my 
averfion  to  him  was  fcarcely  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  impoffible  to 
exprefs,  or  indeed  to  imagine  what  a  vil- 
lain, what  a  pernicious  monfter  he  was. 
But,  my  lords,  attend  to  this ;  the  prefent 
trial  relates  to  the  death  of  Clodius  :  form 
now  in  your  minds  (for  our  thoughts  are 
free,  and  reprefent  what  they  pleafe  juft  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  perceive  what  we 
fee]  form,  I  fay,  in  your  minds  the  pidlure 
of  what  I  fhall  now  defcribe.  Suppofe  I 
could  perfuade  you  to  acquit  Milo,  on  con- 
dition that  Clodius  fhould  revive.  Why  do 
your  countenances  betray  thofe  marks  of 
fear  ?  how  would  he  affeft  you  when  living, 
if  the  bare  imagination  of  him,  though  he  is 
dead,  fo  powerfully  ftrikes  you  ?  what !  if 
Pompey  himfelf,  a  man  poffeffed  of  that 
merit  and  fortune  which  enable  him  to  effedl 
what  no  one  bcfides  can ;  if  he,  I  fay,  had 
it  in  his  power  either  to  appoint  Clodius's 
death  to  be  enquired  into,  or  to  '  raife  him 
from  the  dead,  which  do  you  think  he  would 
chufe?  Though  from  a  principle  of  friend- 
fhip  he  might  be  inclined  to  raife  him  from 
the  dead,  yet  a  regard  to  his  country  would 
prevent  him.  You  therefore  fit  as  the 
avengers  of  that  man's  death,  whom  you 
would  not  recal  to  life  if  you  were  able; 
and  enquiry  is  made  into  his  death  by  a  law 
which  would  not  have  palfed  if  it  could 
have  brought  him  to  life.  If  his  deftroyer 
then  fhould  confefs  the  faft,  need  he  fear  to 
be  punifhed  by  thofe  whom  he  has  delivered  ? 
The  Greeks  render  divine  honours  to  thofe 
who  put  tyrants  to  death.  What  have  I 
feen  at  Athens?  what  in  other  cities  of 
Greece  ?  what  ceremonies  were  inftituted  for 
fuch  heroes?  what  hymns?  what  fongs? 
The  honours  paid  them  were  almofl:  equal 
to  thofe  paid  to  the  immortal  gods.  And 
will  you  not  only  refufe  to  pay  any  honours 
to  the  preferver  of  fo  great  a  people,  and 
the  avenger  of  fuch  execrable  villainies,  but 
even  fuiier  him  to  be  dragged  to  punifh- 
ment?  He  would  have  confeffed,  I  fay,  had 
he  done  the  action  ;  he  would  have  bravely 
and  freely  confefTed  that  he  did  it  for  the 
common  good;  and  indeed  he  ought  not 
only  to  have  confefled,  but  to  have  pro- 
claimed it. 

For  if  he  does  not  deny  an  aftion  for 
which  he  defires  nothing  but  pardon,  is  it 
likely  that  he  v/ould  fcruple  to  confefs  what 
he  might  hope  to  be  rewarded  for  ?  unlefs 

he; 
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he  thinks  it  is  more  agreeable  to  you,  that 
he  fhould  defend  his  own  life,  than  the  lives 
of  your  order;  efpecially,  as  by  fuch  a  con- 
feffion,  if  you  were  inclined  to  be  grateful, 
he  might  ekpeft  to  obtain  the  nobleft  ho- 
nours. But  if  you  had  not  approved  of  the 
aftion  (though  how  is  it  poffible  that  a  per- 
fon  can  difapprove  of  his  own  fafety!)  if 
the  courage  of  the  braveft  man  alive  had  not 
been  agreeable  to  his  countrymen ;  he  would 
have  departed  with  fteadinefs  and  refolution 
from  fo  ungrateful  a  city.  For  what  can 
(hew  greater  ingratitude,  than  that  all  (hould 
rejoice,  while  he  alone  remained  difconfo- 
late,  who  was  thecaufe  of  all  the  joy?  Yet, 
in  deftroying  the  enemies  of  our  country, 
this  has  been  our  conltant  perfuafion,  that  as 
the  glory  would  be  ours,  fo  we  (hould  ex- 
pert our  fhare  of  odium  and  danger.  For 
what  praife  had  been  due  to  me,  when  in 
my  confulate  I  made  fo  many  hazardous  at- 
tempts for  you  and  your  pofterity,  if  I 
could  have  propofed  to  carry  my  defigns  into 
execution  without  the  greateft  ftruggles  and 
difficulties  ?  what  woman  would  not  dare  to 
kill  the  moft  villainous  and  outrageous  citi- 
zen, if  fhe  had  no  danger  to  fear?  But  the 
man  who  bravely  defends  his  country  with 
the  profpeft  of  public  odium,  danger,  and 
death,  is  a  man  indeed.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
grateful  people  to  beftow  diftinguifhed  ho- 
nours upon  diitinguiihed  patriots ;  and  it  is 
the  part  of  a  brave  man,  not  to  be  induced 
by  the  greateft  fufFerings  to  repent  of  having 
boldly  difcharged  his  duty.  Milo  therefore 
might  have  made  the  confeffion  which  Ahala, 
Nafica,  Opimius,  Marius,  and  I  myfelf 
formerly  made.  And  had  his  country  been 
grateful,  he  might  have  rejoiced ;  if  un- 
grateful, his  confcience  muft  ftill  have  fup- 
ported  him  under  ingratitude.  But  that 
gratitude  is  due  to  him  for  this  favour,  my 
lords,  the  fortune  of  Rome,  your  own  pre- 
fervation,  and  the  immortal  gods,  all  de- 
clare. Nor  is  it  poffible  that  any  man  can 
think  otherwife,  but  he  who  denies  the 
cxiftenc'e  of  an  over-ruling  power  or  divine 
providence ;  who  is  unatietted  by  the  majefty 
of  your  empire,  the  fun  itfelf,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  changes 
and  laws  of  nature,  and  above  all,  the  wif- 
dom  of  our  anceftors,  who  religioufly  ob- 
ferved  the  facred  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
aufpices,  and  carefully  tranfraitted  them  to 
their  pofterity. 

There  is,  there  certainly  is  fuch  a  Power ; 
nor  can  this  grand  and  beautiful  fabric  of 
nature  be  without  an  animating  principle, 
when  ihefe  bodies  and  feeble  frames  of  ours 


are  endowed  with  life  and  perception.  Un- 
lefs  perhaps  men  think  otherwife,  becaufe  it 
is  not  immediately  difcerncd  by  them  ;  as  if 
we  codld  difcern  that  principle  of  wifdom 
and  forefight  by  which  we  aft  and  fpeak,  or 
even  could  difcover  the  manner  and  place 
of  its  exiftence.  This,  this  is  the  very 
power  which  has  often,  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, crowned  Rome  with  glory  and  pro- 
fperity ;  which  has  deliroyed  and  removed 
this  plague ;  which  inured  him  with  pre- 
fumption  to  irritate  by  violence,  and  pro- 
voke by  the  fword,  the  braveft  of  men,  in 
order  to  be  conquered  by  him ;  a  viftory 
over  whom  would  have  procured  him  eter- 
nal impunity,  and  full  fcope  to  his  audaci- 
oufnefs.  This,  my  lords,  was  not  effected 
by  human  prudence,  nor  even  by  the  com- 
mon care  of  the  immortal  gods.  Our  facred 
places  themfelves,  fcy  heavens,  which  faw 
this  monfter  fall,  feemed  to  be  interefted  in 
his  fate,  and  to  vindicate  their  rights  in  his 
deftruftion.  For  you,  ye  Alban  mounts 
and  groves,  I  implore  and  atteft,  ye  demo- 
lifhed  altars  of  the  Albans,  the  companions 
and  partners  of  the  Roman  rites,  which  his 
fury,  after  haring  demolifhed  the  facred 
groves,  buried  under  the  extravagant  piles 
of  his  building.  Upon  his  fall,  your  altars, 
your  rites,  fiourlflied,  your  power  prevailed, 
which  he  had  defiled'  v/ith  all  manner  of 
villainy.  And  yen,  O  venerable  Jupiter! 
from  your  lofty  Latian  mount,  whofe  lakes, 
whofe  woods  and  borders  he  polluted  with 
the  m.oft  abominable  luft,  and  every  fpecies 
of  guilt,  at  lalf  opened  your  eyes  to  behold 
his  deftruftion :  to  you,  and  in  your  pre- 
fence,  was  the  late,  but  juft  and  deferved 
penalty  paid.  For  furely  it  can  never  be 
alledged  that,  in  his  encounter  with  Milo 
before  the  chapel  of  the  Bona  Dea,  which 
ftands  upon  the  eliate  of  that  worthy  and 
accom.pliftied  youth,  P.  Sextius  Gallus,  it 
was  by  chance  he  received  that  firft  wound, 
which  delivered  him  up  to  afliameful  death, 
I  may  fay  under  the  eye  of  the  goddefs  her- 
felf :  no;  it  was  that  he  might  appear  not 
acquitted  by  the  infamous  decree,  but  rc- 
ferved  only  for  this  fignal  punifhment. 

Nor  can  it  be  denit^d  that  the  anger  of  the 
gods  infpired  his  followers  with  fuch  mad- 
nefs,  as  to  ccmmit  to  the  flames  his  expofed 
body,  without  pageants,  without  iinging, 
without  (hews,  wiihout  pomp,  without  la- 
mentations, without  any  oration  in  his 
praife,  without  the  rites  of  burial,  befmeared 
with  gore  and  dirt,  and  deprived  of  that 
funeral  folemnity  which  is  always  granted 
even  to  enemies,     it  v/as  inconfiftent  with 
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folemn  decrees  ofifl^e  fenate ;  openly  cor- 
rupted his  judgcsl  -  -    - 


piety,  I  imagine,  that  the  images  of  fuch 
illurtrious  perfons  fhould  grace  fo  monfTrous 
a  parricide;  nor  could  he  be  torn  by  the 
dogs,  when  dead,  in  a  more  proper  place 
than  that  where  he  had  been  fo  often  con- 
demrrd  while  alive.  Trul}',  the  fortune  of 
the  Roman  people  feemed  to  me  hard  and 
cruel,  which  faw  and  fuifered  him  to  infult 
the  ftate  for  fo  many  years.  He  defiled  with 
lalt  our  moft  facred  rites ;  A'iolated  the  moft 

_  islBurrafTed  the  fenate  m 
his  tribunclhip  ;  aboliflied  thofe  afts  which 
were  paiTed  with  the  concurrence  of  every 
cpder  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate ;  drove  me 
from  my  country;  plundered  my  goods; 
fired  wy  houfe;  perfecuted  my  wife  and 
children;  declared  an  execrable  war  againft 
Pompcy;  affaffinated  magiftrates  and  citi- 
zens; burnt  my  brother's  houfe;  laid  Tuf- 
cany  wafle ;  drove  many  from  their  habi- 
tations and  eftates;  was  very  eager  and 
furious;  neither  Rome,  Italy,  provinces  nor 
kingdoms  could  ccnfine  his  frenzy.  In  his 
houfe,  laws  were  hatched,  which  were  to 
fubjeft  us  to  our  own  flaves;  there  was  no- 
thing belonging  to  any  one,  which  he 
coveted,  that  this  year  he  did  not  think 
would  be  his  own.  None  but  Milo  oupofed 
his  defigns ;  he  looked  upon  Pompe}',  the 
man  who  vv'as  beft  able  to  oppofe  him,  as 
firmly  attached  to  his  intereft,  by  their  late 
reconciliation.  The  power  of  Csfar  he 
called  his  own  ;  and  my  fall  had  taught  him 
to  defpife  the  fentiments  of  all  good  men  : 
Milo  alone  refifted  him. 

In  this  fituation,  the  immortal  gods,  as 
I  before  obferved,  infpired  that  furious  mif- 
creant  with  a  defign  to  way-lay  Milo.  No 
otherwife  could  the  raonfter  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  ;  the  ftate  could  never  have  avenged 
its  own  caufe.  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that 
the  fenate  could  have  reftrained  him  when 
he  wasprastor,  after  having  etFefted  nothing 
while  he  was  only  in  a  private  ftation  ? 
Could  the  confuls  have  been  ftrong  enough 
to  check  tjieir  proctor?  In  the  firft  place, 
had  Milo  been  killed,  the  two  confuls  muft 
have  been  of  his  faftion  ;  in  the  next  place, 
what  cohful  would  ha.ve  had  courage  to  op- 
pofe him  when  prxtor,  v.-hom  he  remember- 
ed, while  tribune,  to  haA^e  grievously  har- 
raffsd  a  perfcn  of  confular  dignity?  He 
might  ha-re  opprcfled,  feized,  and  obtained 
every  thing  :  by  a  new  law  which  was  found 
among  the  other  Clodian  laws,  he  wonid 
have  made  our  flaves  his  freed-men.  Iff 
fliort,  had  not  the  imi-nortal  gods  infoired 
Lim,  etieminate  as  he  wus,  with  the  iraudc 


refolution  of  attempting  to  kill  the  braveft  of 
men,  you  would  tliis  day  have  had  no  re- 
public. Had  he  been  prstor,  h^d  he  been 
conful,  if  indeed  we  can  fuppofe  that  thefe 
temples  and  thefe  walls  could  have  Rood  till 
his  confulihip  ;  in  (hort,  had  he  been  alive, 
would  he  have  committed  no  mifchicf ;  who, 
when  dead,  by  the  direction  of  Sextus 
.Clodius,  one  of  his  dependents,  fet  the 
fenate-houfe  on  fire  ?  Was  ever  fight  mere 
dreadful,  more  fl^ocking,  and  more  mife- 
rable?  That  the  temple  of  holinefs,  dig- 
nity, M'ifdom,  public  counfei,  the  head  of 
this  city,  the  fan^luary  of  her  allies,  the 
refuge  of  all  nations,  the  feat  granted  to 
this  order  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Roman  people,  fliould  be  fired,  erafed,  and  j 
defiled  r  And  not  by  a  giddy  mob,  though 
even  that  would  have  been  dreadful,  but  by 
one  man;  who,  if  he  dared  to  commit  fuch  ' 
havock  forliis  deceafcd  friend  as  a  revenger, 
what  would  he  not,  as  a  leader,  ha\  e  doue 
for  him  when  living  ?  He  chofe  to  throw  I 
the  body  of  Ch:>diu5  into  the  fenate-houfe,  j 
that,  when  dead,  he  might  burn  what  he' 
had  fubrerted  when  living.  Are  there  any! 
who  complain  of  the  Appian  way,  and  yet 
are  filent  as  to  the  fenate-houfe?  Can  we 
imagine  that  the  forum  could  have  been  de- 
fended againfc  that  man,  when  living,  whck 
lifelefb  corfe  deftroyed  the  fenate-houfe  ? 
llaife,  raife  him  if  you  can  from  the  dead  ; 
will  you  break  the  force  of  the  living  man, 
when  you  can  fcarce  fuftain  the  rage  occa- 
fioned  by  his  unburied  body  ?  Unlefs  you 
pretend  that  you  fuftained  the  attacks  of 
thofe  who  r^n  to  the  fenate-houfe  with 
torches,  to  the  temple  of  Caftor  with  fcyths-s, 
and  flew  all  over  the  fcrum  with  fwords. 
You  faw  the  Roman  people  maflacred,  an 
affeir.bly  attacked  with  arm.s,  while  they 
were  attentively  hearing  Marcus  Coelius, 
the  tribune  of  the  people ;  a  man  undaunted 
in  the  fervice  of  the  republic  ;  moft  refolute 
in  whatever  caufe  he  undertakes ;  devoted 
to  good  men,  and  to  the  authority  of  the 
fenate ;  and  who  has  difcovered  a  diviue 
and  amazing  fidelity  to  Milo  under  his  pre-; 
fent  circumstances;  to  which  he  was  reduced 
either  by  the  force  of  envy,  or  a  fingular 
turn  of  fortune. 

But  now  I  have  faid  enough  in  relation 
to  the  caufe,  and  perhaps  taken  too  much 
liberty  in  digreffing  from  the  main  fubjed. 
What  then  remains,  but  to  befeech  and  ad- 
jure you,  my  lords,  to  extend  that  compaf- 
fion  to  a  brave  man,  which  he  difdains  tc 
implore,  but  which  I,  even  againft  his  con- 
fent,  implore  and  earneftly  intreat,     Thou^l 

you 
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ou  have  nr-t  feen  him  fhed  a  fingle  t.-^ar 
vhile  all  are  weeping  around  him,  though 
le  has  preferred  the  fame  fteady  counte- 
ianv;e,  the  fame  firmnefs  of  voice  and  lan- 
niao'e,  do  not  on  this  account  withhold  it 
rom  him  :  Indeed  I  knov  not  whether  thefe 
;irc'i  nftances  ought  not  to  plead  vvith  }ou  in 
nis  iavour.  If  in  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
where  perfons  of  the  lou'efc  rank,  the  very 

'ys  of  the  people  ar^' engaged,  v.-e  look 
with  fo  much  contempt  on  cowards,  on  t'nofe 
who  meanly  beg  their  lives,  and  are  ib  fond 
of  faving  the  bra\  c,  the  intrepid,  ami  thofe 
who  chearfully  offer  tt!^-'.  breafts  to  the 
fword  ;  if  I  fay,  wc  feel  more  pity  for  thofe 
who  ffem  above  afldng  our  pity,  than  for  thofe 

')  Vvith  earne:tii;ds  inireat  it,  how  much 
more  ought  we  to  be  thus  affecled  where  the 
intevtrRs  of  our  braicft  citizens  are  concern- 
ed? The  v.-ords  of  Milo,  my  lords,  which 
he  frequently  utters,  and  u-hich  1  daily  hear, 
kill  and  ccnfbun-i  me.  May  my  fellow- 
citizens,  ra\s  he,  flourifi,  may  they  be  fafe, 
may  they  be  i^Iorious,  may  they  be  Iiappy  ! 
May  this  renowned  cit)'  profper,  and  my 
co'intrv,  which  fliall  ever  be  dear  to  me,  in 
whatfoever  manner  flie  fhall  pleafe  to  treat 
nie :  fince  I  n'iuit  not  live  with  my  fellow- 
citizens,  let  them  enjoy  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity without  me  ;  but  then,  to^me  let  them 
owe  their  happinefs.  I  will  withdraw,  and 
retire  into  exile  :  if  I  cannot  be  a  member 
of  a  virtuous  commonwealth,  it  will  be 
fome  fatisfaftion  not  to  live  in  a  bad  one ; 
and  as  foon  as  I  kt  foot  within  a  well-regu- 
lated and  free  ftate,  there  will  I  fix  my 
abode.  Alas,  cries  he,  my  fruitlefs  toils ! 
my  fallacious  hopes !  my  vain  and  empty 
fchemes!  Could  1,  who,  in  my  tribunefhip, 
when  the  ilate  was  under  oppreffion,  gave 
myfelf  up  wholly  to  the  f::rvice  of  the  fenate, 
which  I  found  almoft  deftroyed ;  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Romian  knights,  whofe  ftrength 
was  fo  much  weakened  ;  to  the  fervice  of  all 
good  cit  zens,  from  whom  the  cppreffive 
arms  of  Clodius  had  wrciled  their  due  autho- 
rity ;  could  I  e\'er  have  imagined  I  fhould 
want  a  guard  of  honed  men  to  defend  me  ? 
When  1  reitored  you  to  your  c6untry,  (for 
we  frequently  difcoarfe  together)  could  I 
ever  have  thought  that  I  fhould  be  driven 
myfelf  into  banifhment  ?  Where  is  now  that 
fenate,  to  whofe  intereft  we  devoted  our- 
felves .?  Where,  where,  fays  he,  are  thofe 
Roman  knights  of  yours  ?  What  is  become 
of  that  warm  affeftion  the  municipal  towns 
formerly  teititicd  in  your  favour  ?  What  is 
t»vcome  of  the  acclamations  of  all  Italy  ? 
Vv'hat  is  become  of  thy  art,   of  thy  elo- 


quence, my  Tully,  which  l^ave  fo  often 
been  employed  to  prcferve  your  fellow-ci- 
tizens.^ Am  I  the  only  perfon,  to  whom 
alone  they  can  give  no  aihlhance;  I,  who 
have  fo  often  ewgaged  my  life  in  your  de- 
fence ? 

Nor  docs  he  utter  fuch  fentimcnts  at 
thefe,  my  lords,  as  I  now  do,  with  tears, 
but  wiih  the  fame  intrepid  countenance  you 
now  behold.  For  he  ^|ies,  he  abfolutely 
denies,  that  his  fellow^^fcens  have  repaid 
his  fervices  with  ingralrotle ;  but  he  con- 
feffes  they  have  been  too  tim.orous,  too  ap- 
prehenfive  of  danger.  He  declares,  that  in 
order  to  infure  your  fafety,  he  gained  over 
the  common  people,  all  the  fcum  of  the 
populace,  to  his  intereft,  when  under  their 
leader  Clodius  they  threatened  your  pro- 
perty and  your  lives;  that  he  not  only- 
curbed  them  by  his  refolution,  but  foothed 
their  rage  at  the  expencc  of  his  three  inhe- 
ritances. And  while,  by  his  liberality  he 
appeafes  the  fury  of  the  people,  he  enter- 
tains not  the  leaft  doubt  but  that  his  extraor- 
dinary fervices  to  the  ftate  will  procure  him  . 
your  alre>:;lion  and  favour.  Repeated  proofs 
of  the  fenate's  efteem,  he  acknowledges 
that  he  has  received,  even  upon  the  pre- 
fent  occafion ;  and  declares,  that,  where- 
ver fortune  may  convey  him,  Ihe  can  never 
deprive  him  of  thofe  marks  of  honour,  re- 
gard, and  affection,  confej;red  upon  him  by 
you  and  the  people  of  Rome.  He  rccoUefts 
too,  th:it  he  was  declared  conful  by  the  uni- 
verfal  futfrage  of  the  people,  the  only  thing 
he  valued  or  deftred  ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
his  being  invefted  with  that  office,  the  voice 
of  the  cryer  was  only  wanting;  a  matter, 
in  his  opinion,  of  very  little  importance. 
But  now  if  thefe  arms  are  to  be  turned 
againft  him,  at  laft,  'tis  a  fatisfaclion  to  him 
that  it  is  not  owing  to  his  guilt,  but  the 
fufpicion  of  it.  He  adds  likewifc,  what  is 
unqueftionably  true,  that  the  brave  and  wife 
perform  great  actions,  not  fo  much  on  ac- 
count of  r^^e  rewards  attending  them,  as  on 
account  of  their  own  intriniic  excellence ; 
that  through  his  whole  courfe  of  life,  what- 
ever he  has  done  has  been  nobly  done,  fince 
nothing  can  be  more  truly  great  than  for  a 
man  to  refcue  his  country  from  impending 
dangers  :  that  they  are  without  doubt  happy, 
whom'  their  fcllovz-citizens  have  repaid  with 
their  due  reward  of  honour ;  but  that  nei- 
ther are  thofe  to  be  efteemed  unhappy, 
whofe  fervices  have  exceeded  their  rewards. 
Yet,  diould  we  in  the  purfuits  of'  virtue 
have  any  of  its  rewards  in  v^ew,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  noblelt  of  all  is  glory  ;  that 
f  ^  this 
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this  alone  compensates  the  (hortnefs  of  life,  at  this  very  hour,  if  you  are  threatened  with 

by  the  immortality  of  feme  ;  that  by  this  any  violence,  if  your  life  runs  any  hazard, 

we  are  ftill  prefent,  when  abfent  from  the  I  demand  a  (hare  in  your  danger.     What 

world,  and  furvive  even  after  death ;  and  now  remains  ?  what  can  I  fay  ?  what  can  I 

that  by  the  fteps  of  glory,  in  fhort,  mortals  do  to  repay  the  obligations  I  am  under  to 

fcem  to  mount  to  heaven.     Of  me,  fays  he,  you,  but  embrace  your  fortune,  whatever  it 

the  people  of  Rome,  all  the  nations  of  the  Ihall  be,  as  my  own  ?   I  will  not   refufe ; 

earth,   fliall  talk,   and  my   name  (hall   be  I  accept  my  (hare  in  it :  and,  my  lords,  I 

known  to  the  lateft  pofterity.     Nay,  at  this  intreat  you  either  to  crown  the  favours  you 

very  time,  when  allmy  enemies  combine  to  have  conferred  upon  me  by  the  preferva- 

jnflanie  an  univerfMBium  againft  me,  yet  I  tion  of  my  friend,  or  cancel  them  by  his 

receive  the  thanks,^lRgratu]ations,  and  ap-  deftruftion. 

plaufes  of  every  affembly.     Not  to  mention  A-iilo,  I  perceive,  beholds  my  tears  with- 

the  Tufcan  feftivals  inftituted  in  honour  of  out  the  leaft  emotion.     Incredible  firmnefs 

me,  it  is  now  about  an  hundred  days  ftnce  of  Coul !    he.  thinks  himfclf  in  exile  there, 

the  death  of  Clodius,  and  yet,  I  am   per-  v/here  virtue  has  no  place ;  and  looks  upoa 

fuaded,  not  only  the  fame  of  this  action,  but  death,  not  as  a  punilhment,  but  as  the  pe- 

the  joy  arifing  from  it,  has  reached  beyond  riod  ot'  pur  lives.     Let  him  tlien  retain  that 

the  remotell  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire,  noblcnefs  of  foul,  which  is  natural  to  him; 

It  is  therefore,  continues  he,  of  little  impor-  but  how,  my  lords,  are  you  to  determine  ? 

tance  to  me,  how  this  body  of  mine  is  difpo-  Will  ye  ftill  preferve  the  memory  of  Milo, 

fed  of,  fince  the  glory  of  my  name  already  and  yet  drive  his  perfon  into  banifhment  ? 
iills,  and  (hall  ever  poflefs,  every  region  of   And  (hall  there  be  found  on  earth  a  place 

the  earth.  more  worthy  the  refidence  of  fuch  virtue. 

This,   Milo,    is  what    you    have    often  than  that  which  gave  it  birth  ?  On  you,  on 

talked  tome,  while  thefe  were  abfent ;  and  you   I  call,   ye  heroes,   who   have  lolt  fo 

now  that  they  are  prefent,   I  repeat  it  to  much  blood  in  the  fervice  of  your  country  ; 

you.     Your  fortitude  I  cannot  fufficiently  to  you,  ye  centurions,  ye  foldiers,  I  appeal 
applaud,  but  the  more  noble  and  divine  your 
virtue  appears  to  me,  the  more  diilrefs  I  feel 
in  being  torn  from  you.     Nor  when  you 
are  feparated  from  me,  fhall  I  have  th6  poo 


in  this  hour  of  danger  to  the  beft  of  menj 
and  braveft  of  citizens ;  while  you  are  look- 
ing on,  while  you  Hand  here  with  arms  in 
your  hands,  and  guard  this  tribunal,  fhall 
confoiation  of  being  angry  with  thofe  who    virtue  like  this  be  expelled,  exterminated 


give  the  wound.  For  the  feparation  is  not 
made  by  my  enemies,  but  by  my  friends ; 
not  by  thofe  who  have  at  any  time  treated 
me  injurioufly,  but  by  thofe  to  whom  I  have 
been  always  highly  obliged.     Load  me,  my 


ift  out  with  diflionour  ?  Unhappy,  wretched 
man  that  I  am!  could  you,  IVlilo,  by  thefe 
recall  me  to  my  country^ ;  and  by  thefe  (hall 
I  not  be  able  to  keep  you  in  yours  ?  What 
anfwcr  Ihall  I  make  to  my  children,  who 


lords,  with  as  fevere  afflidlions  as  you  pleafe,  look  on  you  as  another  father  ?  What  t» 
even  with  that  I  have  juft  mentioned  {and  you,  Quintos,  my  abfent  brother,  the  kind 
none  furely  can  be  more  fevere)  yet  (hall  I  partner  of  all  my  misfortunes  ?  that  I  could 
ever  retain  a  grateful  fenfe  of  your  former  not  preferve  Milo  by  thofe  very  inilruments 
favours.  But  if  you  have  loft  the  remem-  which  he  employed  in  my  prefervation  ?  in 
brance  of  thefe,  or  if  1  have  fallen  under  what  caufe  could  I  not  preferve  him  ?  a 
your  difpleafure,  why  do  not  ye  avenge  caufe  approved  of  by  all.  Who  have  put 
yourfelves  rather  upon  me,  than  Milo  ?  it  out  of  my  power  to  preferve  him  ?  Thofe 
Long  and  happily  enough  fnall  I  have  lived,  who  gained  moft  by  the  death  of  Clodius. 
could  I  but  die  before  fuch  a  calamity  be-  And  who  foiicited  for  Milo  ?  I  myfelf. 
fal  me.  Now  I  have  only  one  confoiation  What  crime,  what  horrid  villainy  was  I 
to  fuppon  me,  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  guilty  of,  when  thofe  plots  that  were  con- 
performed  for  thee,  my  Milo,  every  good  ceived  for  our  common  deftruftion,  were  all, 
oflice  of  love  and  friendftiip  it  was  in  my  by  my  induftry,  traced  out,  fully  difcovered, 
power  to  perform.  For  thee,  I  have  dared  laid  open  before  you,  and  crufhed  at  once  ? 
the  refentment  of  the  great  and  powerful :  From  that  copious  fource  flow  all  the  cala- 
for  thee,  I  have  often  expofed  m.y  life  to  the  mities  which  befall  me  and  mine.  Why 
fwords  of  thy  enemies :  for  thee,  I  have  did  you  defire  my  return  from  baniftiment  ? 
often  proftrated  myfelf  as  a  fuppliant :  I  Was  it  that  I  might  fee  thofe  very  perfo.^s 
have  embarked  my  own  and  miy  family's  who  were  inftrumcntal  in  my  reRoration 
tftate  on  the  fame  botto.ij  with  thine ;  and  banifned  befpre  my  face  ?  Make  not,  I  con- 

jur« 
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to  his  own  reckoning,  and  declared  depen- 
dence upon  his  riches,  is  already  acquitted  ; 
I  mean  Caius  Verres.  If  that  fentence  is 
pafled  upon  him  which  his  crimes  deferve, 
your  authority.  Fathers,  will  be  venerable 
and  facred  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  :  but  if 
his  great  riches  fliould  bias  you  in  his  favour, 
I  fhall  ftill  gain  one  point,  viz.  to  make  it 
apparent  to  all  the  world,  that  what  was 
wanting  in  this  cafe  w^not  a  criminal  nor 
a  profecutor,  but  jufUHand  adequate  pu- 
nilhment.  WM' 

To  pafs  over  the  fMmeful  irregularities 
of  his  youth,  what  does  his  qusftorfnip,  the 
firfl,  public  employment  he  held,  what  does 
it  exhibit,  but  one  continued  fcene  of  vil- 
ininies  ?  Cneius  Carbo  plundered  of  the  pub- 
lic monej-  by  his  own  treafurer,  a  conful 
ftripped  and  betrayed,  an  army  deferred  and 
reduced  to  want,  a  province  robbed,  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  a  people  vio- 
lated. Ilie  employment  he  held  in  Afia 
Minor  and  Pamphilia,  what  did  it  produce 
but  the  ruin  of  thofe  countries  ?  in  which 
houfes,  cities,  and  temples  were  robbed  by 
him.  What  was  his  conduft  in  his  przetor- 
fhip  here  at  home  ?  Let  the  plundered  tem- 
ples, and  public  works  negleded,  that  he 
might  embezzle  the  money  intended  for 
carrrying  them  on,  bear  witnefs.  But  his 
praetorlhip  in  Sicily  crowns  all  his  works  of 
wickednefs,  and  finilhes  a  lafting  monument 
to  his  infamy.  The  mifchiefs  done  by  him 
in  that  country  during  the  three  years  of  his 
iniquitous  adminiftration,  are  fuch,  that 
many  years,  under  the  wifeft  and  beft  of 
prsetors,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  reftore 
things  to  the  condition  ia  which  he  found 
them.  For  it  is  notorious,  that,  during  the 
time  of  his  tyranny,  the  Sicilians  neither  en- 
joyed the  protcdion  of  their  own  original 
laws,  of  the  regulations  made  for  their  be- 
nefit by  the  Roman  fenare  upon  their  coming 
under  the  protedion  of  the  commonwealth, 
nor  of  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of 
men.  His  nod  has  decided  all  caufes  in 
Sicily  for  thefe  three  years ;  and  his  deci- 
fions  have  broke  all  law,  all  precedent,  all 
right.  The  fums  he  has,  by  arbitrary  taxes  '^ 
and  unheard  of  impofitions,  extorted  from 
the  induRrious  poor,  are  not  to  be  com-r 
puted.  The  moft  faithful  allies  of  the  com- 
monwealth have  been  treated  as  enemies,  \ 
Roman  citizens  have,  like  flaves,  been  put 
to  death  with  tortures.  The  moft  atrocious 
criminals,  for  money,  have  been  exempted  1 
from  the  deferved  punifhments ;  and  men  of  ', 
the  mofi;  unexceptionable  charafters  con- 
demned, and  banilhed,  unheard.  The  har- 
f  4  f  bours 


jure  you,  my  return  a  greater  afBiftion  to 
|me,  than  was  my  banifhment.  For  how 
jcan  I  think  myfelf  truly  reftored  to  my 
[country,  if  thoie  friends  who  reftored  me 
iare  to  be  torn  from  me  ? 

By  the  immortal  gods  I  wi(h  (pardon 
me,  O  my  country !  for  I  fear  what  I 
ftiall  fay  out  of  a  pious  regard  for  Milo 
may  be  deemed  impiety  againft  thee)  that 
Clodius  not  only  lived,  but  were  prstor, 
conful,  diftator,  rather  than  be  witnefs  to 
fuch  a  fcene  as  this.  Immortal  gods  !  how 
brave  a  man  is  that,  and  how  worthy  of  be- 
ing preferved  by  you !  By  no  means,  he 
cries :  the  ruffian  met  with  the  puniftiraent 
he  deferved ;  and  let  me,  if  it  muft  be  fo, 
fuffer  the  punifhment  I  have  not  deferved. 
1  Shall  this  man  then,  who  was  born  to  fave 
!  his  country,  die  any  where  but  in  his  coun- 
i  try  ?  Shall  he  not  at  leaft  die  in  the  fervice 
I  of  his  country  ?  Will  you  retain  the  memo- 
rials of  his  gallant  foul,  and  deny  his  body 
a  grave  in  Italy  ?  Will  any  perfon  give  his 
voice  for  banifhing  a  man  from  this  city, 
whom  every  city  on  earth  would  be  proud 
to  receive  within  its  walls  ?  Happy  the 
country  that  fhall  receive  him!  ungrateful 
this,  if  it  fhall  banifh  him  I  wretched,  if  it 
fhould  lofe  him  !  But  I  muft  conclude  ;  my 
tears  will  not  allow  me  to  proceed,  and 
Milo  forbids  tears  to  be  emplo}'ed  in  his  de- 
fence. You,  my  lords,  I  befeech  and  ad- 
jure, that,  in  your  decifion,  you  would 
dare  aft  as  you  think.  Truft  me,  your  forti- 
tude, your  juftice,  your  fidelity  will  more 
efpeciaily  be  approved  of  by  him,  who  in 
his  choice  of  judges  has  raifed  to  the  bench 
the  braveft,  the  wifeft,  and  the  beft  of  men. 
WhitnAJorth' s  Cicero, 

§  II.      Part  of  Cicero's  Oration  agaiitji 
Verres. 

The  time  is  come.  Fathers,  when  that 
which  has  long  been  wifhed  for,  towards 
allaying  the  envy  your  order  has  been  fub- 
ject  to,  and  removing  the  imputations  againft 
trials,  is  (not  by  human  contrivance  but  fu- 
perior  direftion)  effedually  put  in  our 
power.  An  opinion  has  long  prevailed, 
not  only  here  at  home,  but  likewife  in  fo- 
reign countries,  both  dangerous  to  you, 
and  pernicious  to  the  ftate,  viz.  that  in  pro- 
fecutions,  men  of  wealth  are  always  fafe, 
however  clearly  convifted.  There  is  now 
to  be  brought  upon  his  trial  before  you,  to 
the  cohfufion,  I  hope,  of  the  propagators  of 
this  flanderou^  imputation,  one  whofe  life 
and  aftions  condemn  him  in  the  opinion  of 
ail  impartial  perfons,  but  who,  according 
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bouts,  though  fufEciendy  fortified,  and  the 
gates  of  ftrong  towns,  opened  to  pirates  and 
rava^ers :  the  foldiery  and  failors  belonging 
to  a  province  under  tlie  protetfiion  of  the 
commonwealth,  ftarved  to  death :  whole 
fleets,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  pro- 
vince, fuffered  to  perifli :  the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  either  Sicilian  or  Roman  great- 
nefs,  the  ftatues  of  heroes  and  princes,  car- 
ried otF;  and  the^jpples  ftripped  of  the 
images.  The  inf|^Hhof  his  lewdnefs  has 
been  fuch  as  dec  JHpforbids  to  defcribe  ; 
nor  will  I,  by  mermoning  particulars,  put 
thofe  unfortunate  perfons  to  frefh  pain,  who 
have  not  been  able  to  fave  their  wives  and 
daughters  from  his  impurity.  And  thefe 
his  atrocious  crimes  have  been  committed  in 
fo  public  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  one  who 
has  heard  of  his  name,  but  could  reckon  up 
his  aftions. — Having,  by  liis  iniquitous  fen-, 
tences,  filled  the  prifons  with  the  moft  in- 
dullrious  and  deferring  of  the  people,  he 
then  proceeded  to  order  numbers  of  Roman 
citizens  to  be  ftrangled  in  the  gaols ;  fo  that 
the  exclamation,  "  I  am  a  citizen  ot 
*'  Rome!''  which  has  often,  in  the  molt 
diftant  regions,  and  among  the  moft  barba- 
rous people,  been  a  protedion,  was  of  no 
fervice  to  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
brought  a  fpeedier  and  more  fevere  punifh- 
nient  upon  them. 

I  alk  now,  Verres,  what  you  have  to  ad- 
vance againft  this  charge  ?  Will  you  pre- 
tend to  deny  it  ?  Will  you  pretend' that  any 
thmg  falfe,  that  even  an)-  thing  aggravated, 
is  alledged  againft  you?  Had  any 'prince, 
or  any  ftate,  committed  the  fame  outrage 
againft  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens, 
fnould  we  not  think  we  had  fufficient 
ground  for  declaring  immediate  war  againft 
them  ?  What  punifliment  ought  then  to  be 
infiifted  upon  a  tyrannical  and  wicked  prse- 
tor,  who  dared,  at  no  greater  diftance  than 
Sicily,  within  fight  of  the  Italian  coaft,  to 
put  to  the  infamous  death  of  crucifixion 
that  unfortunate  and  innocent  citizen,  Pub- 
lius  Gavius  Cofanus,  only  for  his  having  af- 
ferted  his  privilege  of  citizenfhip,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  appealing  to  the  juf- 
tice  of  his  country  againft  a  cruel  oppreiTor, 
who  had  unjuftly  confined  him  in  prifon  at 
Syracufe,  from  whence  he  had  juft  made  his 
efcape?  The  unhappy  man,  arrefted  as  he 


was  gomg  to  embark  for  his  native  country 
IS  brought  before  the  wicked  prator.  With 
eyes  darting  fury,  and  a  countenance  dif- 
torte.i  with  cruelty,  he  orders  the  helpiefs 
vidtm  of  his  rage  to  be  ftripped,  and  rods 
TO  \ti  brought ;  accufing  him,  but  without 


the  leaft  fhadow  of  evidence,  or  even  of  fuf- 
picion,  of  having  Come  to  Sicily  as  a  fpy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  man  cried  ■ 
out,  •*  T  am  a  Roman  citizen  ;  I  have  ferved 
*'  under  Lucius  Pretius,  who  is  now  at 
"  Panormus,  and  will  atteft  ray  innocence." 
The  blood-thirfty  prstor,  deaf  to  all  he 
could,  urge  in  his  own  defence,  ordered  the 
infamous  punifhment  to  be  inflifled.  Thus, 
Fathers,  was  an  innocent  Roman  citizei. 
publicly  mangled  with  fcourging ;  whiUt 
the  only  words  he  uttered  amidft  his  cruel 
fufterings,  were,  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  !" 
With  thefe  he  hoped  to  defend  himfelf  from 
violence  and  infamy  ;  but  of  fo  little  fer- 
vice was  this  privilege  to  him,  that  while 
he  was  thus  averting  his  citizenfhip,  the  ' 
order  was  given  for  his  execution — for  his 
execution  upon  the  crofs ! 

0  liberty  ! — O  found  once  delightful  to 
every  Roman  car! — O  facred  privilege  of 
Roman  citizenfliip  ! — once  facred! — now 

trampled  upon  ! But'what  then  ?  Js  it 

come  to  this  ?  Shall  an  inferior  magifirate, 
a  governor  who  holds  his  whole  power  of 
the  Roman  people,  in  a  Roman  province, 
within  fight  of  Italy,  bind,  fcourge,  tor- 
ture with  fire  and  red-hot  plates  of  iron, 
and  at  the  laft  put  to  the  infamous  death  of 
the  crofs,  a  Roman  citizen?  Shall  neither 
the  cries  of  innocence  expiring  in  agony, 
nor  the  tears  of  pitying  fpedators,  nor  the 
majefty  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  nor 
the  fear  of  the  juftice  of  his  country,  re- 
ftrain  the  licentious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  a 
monfter,  who,  in  confidence  of  his  riches, 
ftrikes  at  the  root  of  liberty,  and  fets  man- 
kind at  defiance  ? 

1  conclude  with  exprefiing  my  hopes,  that 
your  wifdom  and  jullice.  Fathers,  will  not, 
by  fuffering  the  atrocious  and  unexampled 
infolence  of  Caius  Verres  to  efcape  the  due 
puniftiment,  leave  room  to  apprehend  the 
danger  of  a  total  fubverfion  of  authority, 
and  introduction  of  general  anarchy  and 
confufvon.  Cicero's  Orations. 

§  12.  The  Oration  ivhich  fvas  fpoken  hy 
Pericles,  at  the  public  Funeral  of  thofe 
Athenians  <who  had  been  firfi  killed  in 
the  Peloponnesian   War. 

Many  of  thofe  who  have  fpoken  before 
me  on  occafions  of  this  kind,  have  com- 
mended the  author  of  that  law  which  we 
are  now  obeying,  for  having  inftituted  aii 
oration  to  the  honour  of  thofe  who  facrifice 
their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country. 
For  my  part,  1  think  it  fufficient  for  men 
who  have  approved  their  virtue  in  action, 

by 
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by-aftion  to  be  honoured  for  it — by  fuch  as  on  this  occafion  ;  the  difcunion  of  them  rauft 
you  fee  the  public  gratitude  now  performing  be  beneficial  to  this  numerous  company  of 
about  this  funeral ;  and  that  the  virtues  of  Athenians  and  of  Itrangers. 
many  ought  not  to  be  endangered  by  the  We  are  happy  in  a  form  of  government 
management  of  any  one  perfon,  when  their  which  cannot  envy  the  laws  of  our  neigh- 
crcdit  muft  precarioully  depend  on  his  ora-  hours  ;  for  it  hath  ferved  as  a  model  to 
tion,  which  may  be  good  and  may  be  bad.  others,  but  is  original  at  Athens.  And  this  * 
Difficult  indeed  it  is,  judicioufiy  to  handle  our  form,  as  committed  not  to  the  few,  but 
ji  fubjed,  where  even  probable  truth  will  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  is  called  a 
jhardly  gain  alfent.  The  hearer,  enlightened  dem.ocracy.  How  ditftent  foever  in  a  pri- 
by  a  long  acquaintance,  and  warm  in  his  af-  vate  capacity,  we  all^^By  the  fame  general 
feftions.  may  quickly  pronounce  every  thing  equality  our  la'.\  s  areHpid  to  preferve  ;  and 
unfavourably  exprclled,  in  refpeift  to  what  fuperior  honours,  jull  as  we  excel.  The 
he  wiflies  and  what  he  knows ;  whilft  the  flran-  public  adm.iniilration  is  not  confined  to  a 
ger  pronounceth  all  exaggerated,  through  particular  family,  but  is  attainable  only  by 
envy  of  thofe  deeds  which  he  is  confcious  merit.  Poverty  is  not  an  hindrance,  fmce 
■are  above  his  own  atchieveraent.  For  the  whoever  is  able  to  ferve  his  countrv  meets 
praifes  beftowed  on  others  are  then  only  to  with  no  obftacle  to  preferment  from  his  firft 
be  endured,  when  ijien  imagine  they  can  do  obfcurity.  The  offices  of  the  ftate  we  go 
thofe  feats  they  hear  to  have  been  done  ;  through  without  obftruftions  from  one  ano- 
they  envy  what  they  cannot  equal,  and  im-  ther;  and  live  togetlier  in  the  mutual  en- 
mediately  pronounce  it  falfe.  Yet,  as  this  dearments  of  private  lite  without  fufpicions ; 
folemnity  has  received  its  flmftion  from  the  not  angry  with  a  neighbour  for  following 
authority  of  our  anceftors,  it  is  my  duty  the  bent  of  his  own  humaur,  nor  putting 
alfo  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  endeavour  to  on  that  countenance  of  difcontent,  wiaich 
procure,  fo  far  as  I  am  able,  the  good  v/ill  pains,  though  it  cannot  punifh ;  fo  that  in 
and  approbation  of  all  my  audience,  private  life  we  converfe  together  without  • 

I  (hall  therefore  begin  firfl:  with  our  fore-  diffidence  or  damage,  whiht  we  dare  not, 
fathers,  fince  both  juitice  and  decency  re-  on  any  account,  ^offend  againft  the  public, 
quire  we  fhould,  on  this  occafion,  beltow  on  through  the  reverence  we  bear  to  the  ma- 
them  an  honourable  remembrance.  In  this  giilrates  and  the  laws,  chiefly  to  thofe 
our  country  they  kept  themfelves  always  enaded  for  redrefs  of  the  injured,  and  to 
firmly  fettled  ;  and,  through  their  valour,  thofe  unwritten,  a  breach  of  which  is  aU 
handed   it   down   free  to   every  fmce-fuc-    lowed   difgrace.      Our   laws   have   further 

ceeding  generation. Worthy,  indeed,  cf  provided  for  the  mind  moft  frequent  inter- 

praife  are  they,  and  ytt  more  worthy  Lre  miffions  of  care,  by  the  appointment  of  pub- 
cur  immediate  fathers;  fmce,  enlarging  their  lie  recreations  and  focritices  throughout  the 
own  inheritance  into  the  extcnfive  empire  year,  elegantly  performed  with  a  peculiar 
which  we  now  poffefs,  they  bequeathed  that  pomp,  the  daily  delight  of  which  is  a  charm 
their  work  of  toil  to  us  their  fons.  Yet  that  puts  melancholy  to  flight, 
even  thefe  fuccelTes,  we  ourfclves,  here  pre-  The  grandeur  of  this  our  Athens  caufes 
fent,  we  who  are  yet  in  the  ftrength  and  vi-  the  produce  of  the  whole  earth  to  be  im- 
gour  of  our  days,  have  nobly  improved,  and  ported  here,  by  which  we  re^p  a  familiar 
have  made  fuch  provifions  for  this  our  enjoyment,  not  more  of  the  delicacies  of 
Athens,  that  now  it  is  all-fufficient  in  itfelf  our  own  growth,  than  thofe  of  other  na- 
to  anfwer  every  exigence  of  war  and  cf  tions. 

peace.  I  mean  not  here  to  recite  thofe  In  the  affairs  of  war  we  excel  thofe  of 
martial  exploits  by  which  thefe  ends  were  our  enemies  who  adhere  to  methods  oppofite 
accomplilhed,  or  the  refolute  defences  we  to  our  own;  for  we  lay  open  Athens  to 
ourfelves  and  our  forefathers  have  made  general  refort,  nor  ever  drive  any  itranger 
againft  the  formidable  invafions  of  Barba-  from  us,  whom  either  improvement  or  cu- 
rians  and  Greeks.  Your  own  knowledge  of  riofity  hath  brought  amongft  us,  left  any 
thtfe  will  excufe  the  long  detaii.  But,  by  enemy  fliould  hurt  us  by  feeing  what  is  never 
what  methods  we  have  rofe  to  this  height  of  concealed  :  we  place  not  fo  great  a  confi- 
,glory  and  power;  by  what  polity,  and  by  dence  in  the  preparatives  and  artifices  of. 
what  conduft  we  are  thus  aggrandized,  I  war  as  in  the  native  warmth  of  our  fouls 
ihall  fird  endeavour  to  (hew,  and  then  pro-  impelling  us  to  atition,  tn  point  of  educa- 
ceed  to  the  praife  of  the  deceafed.  Thefe,  tion,  the  youth  of  fome  people  are  inured, 
iu  my  opinion,  caa  be  no  impertinent  topics    by  a  courfe  ot  laborious  exercife,  to  fupport 

toil 
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toil  and  Iiardfhip  like  men ;  but  we,  not-  And  thofe  undoubtedly  mufl:  be  owned  to 

withftanding  our  eafy  and  elegant  way  of  have  the  greatelt  fouls,  who,  moft  acutely 

life,  face  all  the  dangers  of  war  as  intre-  feniible   of  the   miferies   of  war   and    the 

pidly  as  they.     This  may   be  proved   by  fweets  of  peace,  are  not  hence  in  the  leaft 

favfts,  fince  the  Lacedaemonians  never  invade  deterred  from  facing  danger, 

oni  territories,  barely  with  their  own,  but  In  acts  of  benehcence,  farther,  we  differ 

wjith  the  united  Urength  of  all  their  confe-  from  the  many.     We  preferve  friends,  not 

derates.     Eut  when  we  invade  the  domi-  by  receiving,  but  by  conferring  obligations. 

nions  of  our  neighbours,  for  the  raoft  part  For  he  who  does  a  kindnefs,  hath  the  ad- 

wt;  conquer  without  d^^ulty,  in  an  enemy's  vantage  over  him  who,  by  the  law  ofgra- 

countr)-,    thofe  whq^Kit   in   defence    of  titude,  becomes  a  debtor  to  his  benefadtor. 

ihtiir  own  habitation^PThe  ilrcngth  of  our  The  jjerfon  obliged  is  compelled  to  aft  the 

whole  force,  no  enemy  hath  yet  ever  expe-  more  infipid  part,  confcious  that  a  return  of 

rienced,  becaufe  it  is  divided  by  our  naval  kindnefs  is  merely  a  payment,  and  not  an 

expeditions,    or  engaged   in    the   different  obligation.     And  we  alone  are  fplendidly 

quaiters   of  our  fervice  by  land.     But  if  benehcent  to  others,  not  fo  much  from  in- 

any  where  they  engage  and  defeat  a  fmall  terefted  motives,  as   for  the  credit  of  pure 

panry  of  our  forces,  they  boaftingly  give  it  liberality.    I  fliall  fum  up  what  yet  remains, 

out  a  total  defeat ;  and,  if  they  arc  beat,  by  only  adding,  that  our  Athens,  in  general. 


thejr  were  certainly  overpowered  by  our 
united  ftrength.  What  though  from  a  ftate 
of . inactivity,  rather  than  laborious  exercife, 
or  with  a  natural,  rather  than  an  acquired   all  the 


is  the  fchool  of  Greece  :   and  that  every 

fingle   Athenian  among  us    is    excellently 

formed,  by  his  perfonal  qualifications,  for 

arious  fcenes  of  aftive  life,  adting 


va.'iour,  we  learn  to  encounter  danger ;  this  with  a  mofl  graceful  demeanor,  and  a  moll 

good  at  leaft  we  receive  from  it,  that  we  ready  habit  of  difpatch. 

neuer  droop  under  the  apprehenfion  of  pof-  That  I  have  not,  on  this  occafion,  made 

fible  misfortunes,  and  when  we  hazard  the  ufe  of  a  pomp  of  words,  but  the  truth  of 

da.D<yer,  are  found  no  lefs  courageous  than  fads,    that  height   to  which,    by   fuch    a 

thoft  who  are  continually  inured  to  it.     In  condud,  this  ftate  hath  rofe,  is  an   unde- 

thefe  refpeds,    our  whole  community  de-  niable  proof.     For   we   are  now  the  only 

ferves  juftly  to  be  admired,  and  in  many  we  people  of  the  world  who  are  found  by  expe- 

have  yet  to  mention.  rience   to   be  greater  than  in  report;  the 

In  our  manner  of  living  we  fhew  an  ele-  only  people   who,  repelling  the  attacks  of 

eance  tempered  with  frugality,  and  we  cul-  an  invading  enemy,  exempt  their  defeat  from 

tivate  philofophy,  without  enervating  the  the  blufh  of  indignation,  and  give  to  their 

mind.   'We  difplay  our  wealth  in  the  feafon  tributaries  no  difcontent,  as  if  fubjed  to 

of  beneficence,  and  not  in  the  vanity  of  dif-  men  unworthy  to  command.     That  we  de- 

courfe.     A  confefTion  of  poverty  is  difgrace  ferve  our  power,  we  need  no  evidence  to 

to  no  man ;  no  effort  to  avoid  it,  is  dif-  manifeft ;  we  have  great  and  fignal  proofs 
grace  indeed.     There  is  vifibly,  in  the  fame 'of  this,  which  entitle  us  to  the  admiration 

perfons,  an  attention  to  their  own  private  of  the  prefent  and  of  future  ages.     We  want 

concerns,  and  thofe  of  the  public  ;  and  in  no   Homer  to  be  the  herald  of  our  praife; 

others,  engaged  in  the  labours  of  life,  there  no  poet  to    deck    off  a   hiftory  with   the 

is  a  competent  Ikill  in  the  affairs  of  govern-  charms  of  verfe,  where  the  opinion  of  ex- 

iHcnt.     For  we  are  the  only   people  who  ploits  muft  fuffer  by  a  ftrid  relation.    Every 

think  him  that  does  not   meddle   in  ftate  fea  hath   been  opened  by   our  fleets,  and 

affairs — not  indolent,  but  good  for  nothing,  every  land  been  penetrated  by  our  armies. 

And  yet  we  pafs  the  foundeft  judgment,  and  which  have  every  where  left  behind  them 

are  quick  at  catching  the  right  apprehen-  eternal  monuments  of  our  enmity  and  our 

iions  of  things,  not  thinking  that  words  are  friendlhip. 

ejudicial  t'o  adions ;  but  rather  the  not  In  the  juft  defence  of  fuch  a  flate,  thefe 

ing  duly  prepared  by   previous   debate,  vidims  of  their  own  valour,  fcorning  the 


C 


ruin  threatened  to  it,  have  valiantly  fought, 
and  bravely  died.  And  every  one  of  thofe 
who  furvive  is  ready,  I  am  perfuaded,  to 
facrifice  life  in  fuch  a  caufe.  And  for  this 
rcafon  have  I  enlarged  fo  much  on  national 
points,  to  give  the  cleareft  proof,  that  in 
deliberation  makes  them  cov/ards.    the  prefent  war  we  have  more  at  ftake  than 

men 


before  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  to  exe- 
cution. Herein  confifts  our  diftinguifhing 
excellence,  that  in  the  hour  of  adion  we 
{hew  the  greateft  courage,  and  yet  debate 
before- hand  the  expediency  of  our  meafures. 
The  courage  of  others  is  the  refult  of  igno- 
rance 
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men  whofe  public  advantages  are  not  fo  va- 
luable ;  and  to  illuftrate  by  adual  evidence, 
how  great  a  commendation  is  due  to  them 
who  are  now  my  fubjects,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  which  they  have  already  received, 
for  the  encomiums  with  which  1  have  cele- 
brated the  ftate,  have  been  earned  for  it  by 
the  bravery  of  thefe^  and  of  men  like  thefe. 
And  fuch  compliments  might  be  thought 
too  high  and  exaggerated,  if  pafled  on  any 
Grecians,  but  them  alone.  The  fatal  pe- 
riod to  which  thefe  gallant  fouls  are  now 
reduced,  is  the  fureft  evidence  of  their  merit 
— an  evidence  begun  in  their  lives,  and 
completed  in  their  deaths  :  for  it4s  a  debt 
of  juftice  to  pay  fuperior  honours  to  men, 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  in  fighting  for 
their  country,  though  inferior  to  others  in 
every  virtue  but  that  of  valour.  Their  laft 
fervice  effaceth  all  former  demerits — it  ex- 
tends to  the  public  ;  their  private  demeanors 
reached  only  to  a  few.  Yet  not  one  of 
thefe  was  at  all  induced  to  Ihrink  from 
danger  through  fondnefs  of  thofe  delights 
which  the  peaceful  affluent  life  bellows  ;  not 
one  was  the  lefs  lavifh  of  his  life,  through 
that  flattering  hope  attendant  upon  want, 
that  poverty  at  length  might  be  exchanged 
for  affluence.  One  paffion  there  was  in  their 
minds  much  ftronger  than  thefe,  the  defire 
of  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  Regarding 
this  as  the  moft  honourable  prize  of  dan- 
gers, they  boldly  rufhed  towards  the  mark, 
to  feek  revenge,  and  then  to  faiisfy  thofe 
fecondary  pallions.  The  uncertain  event 
fhey  had  already  fecured  in  hope  ;  what 
their  eyes  fhewed  plainly  muft  be  done,  they 
trufted  their  own  valour  to  accomplilh, 
thinking  it  more  glorious  to  defend  them- 
felves,  and  die  in  the  attempt,  than  to 
yield  and  live.  From  the  reproach  of  cow- 
ardice, indeed,  they  fled,  but  prefented 
their  bodies  to  the  fhock  of  battle ;  when, 
infenfible  of  fear,  but  triumphing  in  hope, 
in  the  doubtful  charge  they  inltantly  dropt ; 
and  thus  difcharged  the  duty  which  brave 
men  owe  to  their  country. 

As  for  you,  who  now  furvive  them,  it  is 
your  builnefs  to  pray  for  a  better  fate — but 
to  think  it  your  duty  aifo  to  preferve  the 
fame  fpirit  and  warmth  of  courage  againfl: 
your  enemies;  not  judging  the  expediency 
of  this  from  a  mere  harangue — where  any 
man,  indulging  a  flow  of  words,  may  tell 
you,  what  you  yourfelves  know  as  well  as 
he,  ,how  many  advantages  there  are  in  fight- 
in^'vaiiantly  againft  your  enemies — but  ra- 
ther making  the  daily  incrsafmg  grandeur 
of  this    cpmmunity    the    objecl    of  your 


thoughts,  and  growing  quite  enamoured 
of  it.  And,  when  it  really  appears  great 
to  your  apprehenfions,  think  again,  that 
this  grandeur  was  acquired  by  brave  and 
valiant  men  ;  by  men  who  knew  their  duty, 
and  in  the  moments  of  aftion  were  fenfiblc 
of  fharae  ;  who,  whenever  their  attempts 
were  unfuccefsful,  thought  it  difhonour 
their  country  fliould  ftand  in  need  of  any 
thing  their  valour  c^ld  do  for  it,  and  fo 
made  it  the  mofl:  gloiflb  prefent.  Beftow- 
ing  thus  their  lives  oiflR  public,  they  have 
every  one  received  a  praife  that  will  never 
decay,  a  fepulchre  that  will  be  moft  illuf- 
trious. — Not  that  in  which  their  bones  lie 
mouldering,  but  that  in  which  their  fame 
is  preferved,  to  be  on  every  occafion,  when 
honour  is  the  employ  of  either  word  or  aft, 
eternally  remembered.  This  whole  earth  is 
the  fepulchre  of  illuftrious  men  ;  nor  is  it 
the  infcription  on  the  columns  in  their  na- 
tive foil  alone  that  fnews  their  merit,  but 
the  memorial  of  them,  better  than  all  in- 
fcriptions,  in  every  foreign  nation,  repo- 
fited  more  durably  in  univerfal  remembrance 
than  on  their  own  tomb.  From  this  very 
moment,  emulating  thefe  noble  patterns, 
placing  your  happinefs  in  liberty,  and  li- 
berty in  valour,  be  prepared  to  encounter 
all  the  dangers  of  war.  For,  to  be  lavilh 
of  life  is  not  fo  noble  in  thofe  whom  mis- 
tortunes  have  reduced  to  mifery  and  defpair, 
as  in  men  who  hazard  the  lofs  of  a  com- 
fortable fubfiftence,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  bleflings  this  world  affords,  by  an 
unfuccefsful  enterprize.  Adverfity,  after  a 
feries  of  eafe  and  affluence,  finks  deeper 
into  the  heart  of  a  man  of  fpirit,  than  the 
ilroke  of  death  infenfibly  received  in  the 
vigour  of  life  and  public  hope. 

For  this  reafon,  the  parents  of  thofe  who 
are  now  gone,  whoever  of  them  may  be  at- 
tending here,  I  do  not  bewail ; — I  fliall  ra- 
ther comfort.  It  is  well  known  to  what 
unhappy  accidents  they  were  liable  from 
the  moment  of  their  birth ;  and  that  hap- 
pinefs belongs  to  men  who  have  reached  the 
moft  glorious  period  of  life,  as  thefe  now 
have  who  are  to  you  the  fource  of  forrow ; 
thofe,  whofe  life  hath  received  its  ample 
meafure,  happy  in  its  continuance,  and 
equally  happy  m  its  conclufion.  I  know  it 
in  truth  a  difficult  tafic  to  fix  comfort  in 
thofe  breafls  which  will  have  frequent  re- 
membrances, in  feeing  the  happinefs  of 
others,  of  what  they  once  themlelves  en- 
joyed. And  Ibrrow  flows  not  from  the  ab- 
lence  of  thofe  good  things  we  have  never 
yet  experienced,  but  from  the  lofs  of  thofe 

to 
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to  v.'hich  we  have  been  accuftomed.  They, 
•who  are  not  yet  by  age  exempted  from  iffue, 
fhould  be  comforted  in  the  hope  of  having 
more.  The  children  yet  to  be  born  will  be 
a  private  benefit  to  fome,  in  caufing  them 
to  forget  fuch  as  no  longer  are,  and  will  be 
a  double  benefit  to  their  country,  in  pre- 
venting its  defolation,  and  providing  tor  its 
fecurity.  For  thofe  perfons  cannot  in  com- 
mon juftice  be  regarde^s  members  of  equal 
Talue  to  the  public,  flb  have  no  children 
to  expofe  to  danger  f^^s  fafety.  But  you, 
whofe  age  i^  already  far  advanced,  compute 
the  greater  fnare  of  h;ippinefs  your  longer 
time  hath  afforded  for  fo  much  gain,  per- 
fuaded  in  ydurfclves  the  remainder  will  be 
but  (hort,  and  enlighten  that  fpace  by  the 
glory  gained  Ky  thcfc.  It  is  greatnefs  of 
foul  alone  that  never  grov,'s  old  ;  nor  is  it 
wealth  that  delights  in  the  latter  flage  of 
life,  as  fome  give  oo.,   fo  much  as  honour. 

To  you,  the  fons  and  brothers  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  whatever  number  of  you  are  here,  a 
field  of  hardy  contention  is  opened.  For 
him,  who  no  longer  is,  every  one  is  ready 
to  commend,  fo  that  t®  whatever  height 
you  pufh  your  deferts,  you  will  fcarce  ever 
be  thought  to  equal,  but  to  be  fomewhat 
inferior,  to  thefe.  Envy  will  exert  itfelf 
againft  a  competitor  whilft  life  remains  ; 
but  when  death  ftops  the  competition,  af- 
feftion  will  applaud  vvithout  reftraint. 

If,  after  this,  it  be  expefted  from  me  to 
fay  any  thing  to  you,  who  are  now  reduced 
to  a  Hate  of  widowhood,  about  female 
virtue,  I  fhall  exprefs  it  all  in  one  (hort 
admonition  : — It  is  your  greateft  glory  not 
to  be  deficient  in  the  virtue  peculiar  to  your 
fex,  and  to  give  the  men  as  little  handle  as 
poffible  to  talk  of  your  behaviour,  whether 
well  or  ill. 

I  have  now  difcharged  the  province  al- 
lotted me  by  the  laws,  and  faid  what  I 
thought  moil  pertinent  to  this  aflembly. 
Our  departed  friends  have  by  fadls  been 
already  honoured.  Their  children,  from 
this  day  till  they  arrive  at  manhood,  fhall 
be  educated  at  the  public  expence  of  the 
ftate*,  which  hath  appointed  fo  beneficial 
a  meed  for  thefe,  and  all  future  relics  of  the 
public  contefts.  For  wherever  the  greateft 
rewards  are  propofed  for  virtue,  there  the 
beft  of  patriots  are  ever  to  be  found. — Now, 
let  every   one  refpeclively  indulge  the  de- 

*  The  law  was,  that  they  Hiould  be  inftruded 
at  the  public  expence,  and  when  come  to  age  pie- 
fented  w.th  a  complete  fiiit  of  armour,  and  ho- 
noured With  the  firft  feats  in  all  public  places. 


cent  grief  for  Lis   departed   friends,   and 
then  retire.  Thucydides. 

§    13.      a kU'L'S.T  to  the  Players. 

Speak  the  fpeech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tcnj^ue. 
But  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players 
do,  I  had  as  lieve  the  town  crier  had  fpoke 
my  lines.  And  do  not  faw  the  air  too 
much  with  your  hand;  but  ufe  all  gentlv  : 
for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempeft,  and,  as  I 
may  fay,  whirlwind  of  your  pafiion,  you 
mult  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that 
may  give  it  fmcothnefs.  O  !  it  orfends 
ms  to  the  foul,  to  hear  a  robuftous  perlwig- 
pated  fellow  tear  a  paifion  to  tatters,  to  very 
rags,  to  fplit  the  ears  of  the  groundlings'; 
who  (for  the  mofi:  part)  are  capable  of  no- 
thing, but  inexplicable  dumb  IhcWs  and 
noife.     Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither ;  but  Irt  your 
own  difcretion  be  your  tutor.  Suit  the 
aftion  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  aftion  ; 
with  this  fpecial  obfervance,  that  you  o'er- 
ftep  not  the  modeity  of  nature;  for  any 
thing  fo  overdone,  is  from  the  purpofe  of 
playing;  whofe  end  is — to  hold,  as  'twere 
the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  fliev/  Virtue 
her  own  feature,  fcorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  t"ne  time  his 
form  and  prelfure.  Now,  this  overdone, 
or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  un- 
fkilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve ;  the  cenfure  of  one  of  which  muft, 
in  your  allowance,  o'erv/eigh  a  whole  theatre 
of  others.  O .'  there  be  players  that  I 
have  feen  play,  and  heard  others  praife,  and 
that  highly,  that,  neither  having  the  accent 
ofChriftian,  nor  the  gait  of  Chriftian,  Pa- 
gan, nor  man,  have  fo  ftrutted  and  bel- 
lowed, that  I  have  thought  fome  of  nature's 
journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not  made 
them  well ;  they  imitated  humanity  fo  abo- 
minably. 

And  let  thofe  that  play  your  clowns, 
fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet  down  for  them : 
for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themfelves 
laugh,  to  fet  on  fome  quantity  of  barren 
fpe^tators  to  laugh  too ;  though,  in  tlie 
mean  time,  fome  neceiTary  queftion  of  the 
play  be  then  to  be  confidered  : — that's  vil- 
lainous, and  (hews  a  moft  pitiful  ambition 
in  the  fool  that  ufes  it.  Shakefpeare. 

§    14.      The  CharaSler  it/"  M  A  R I U  S . 

The  birth  of  Marius  was  obfcure,  thou'^h 
fome  call  it  equeftrian,  and  his  education 
wholly  in  camps ;  where  he  learnt  the  firft 
mdin\ents  of  v/ar,  under  the  greateft  mafter 
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of  that  age,  the  younger  Scipio,  who  de- 
ftroyed  Carthage ;  till  by  long  fervice,  dif- 
tinguifh'd  valour,  and  a  peculiar  hardinefs 
and  patience  of  difcipline,  he  advanced  him- 
felf  gradually  through  all  the  fleps  of  mili- 
tary honour,  with  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
and  complete  foldier.  The  obfcurity  of  his 
extraftion,  which  deprelTed  him  with  the 
nobility,  made  him  the  greater  favourite  of 
the  people  ;  who,  on  all  occalions  of  danger, 
thought  him  the  only  man  fit  to  be  trufled 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  or  to  have 
the  comm:mvl  of  a  difficult  and  defperate 
war  :  and  in  truth,  he  twice  delivered  them 
"from  the  moit  defperate,  with  which  they 
had  ever  been  threatened  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  Scipio,  from  the  obfervation  of  his 
martial  talent:,  while  he  had  yet  but  an  in- 
ferior command  in  the  array,  gave  a  kind 
of  prophetic  teftimony  of  his  future  glory  ; 
for  being  alked  by  fome  of  his  officers,  who 
were  fupping  v^ith  him  at  Numantia,  what 
general  the  republic  would  have,  in  cafe  of 
any  accident  to  him  fell  ?  That  man,  replied 
he,  pointing  to  Marius  at  the^  bottom  of  tlie 
table.  In  the  field  he  was  cautious  and 
provident ;  and  while  he  was  watching  the 
mofl:  favourable  opportunities  of  aftion,  af- 
feded  to  take  all  his  meafures  from  augurs 
and  diviners  J  nor  ever  gave  battle,  till  by 
pretended  omens  and  divine  admonitions  he 
had  infpired  his  foldiers  with  a  confidence 
of  viftory  ;  fo  that  his  enemies  dreaded  him 
as  fomething  more  than  mortal ;  and  both 
friends  and  foes  believed  him  to  aft  always 
by  a  peculiar  impulfe  and  direftion  from 
the  gods.  His  merit  however  was  wholly 
military,  void  of  every  accomplifhment  of 
learning,  v/hich  he  openly  aliefted  to  de- 
fpife  ;  fo  that  Arpinum  had  the  fmgular  fe- 
licity to  produce  the  moll:  glorious  con- 
temner, as. well  as  the  moli  illullrious  im- 
prover, ot  the  arts  and  eloquence  of  R.ome  *. 
He  made  no  figure,  therefore,  in  the  gown, 
nor  had  any  other  way  of  fullaining  his 
authority  in  the  city,  than  by  cherifning 
the  natural  jealoufy  between  the  fenate  and 
the  people  ;  that  by  this  declared  enmity  to 


the  other;  whofe  favour  he  managed,  not 
with  any  view  to  the  public  good,  for  he 
had  nothing  in  him  of  the  ftatefman  or  the 
patriot,  but  to  the  advancement  of  his  pri- 
vate intereft  and  glory.  In  fhort,  he  was 
crafty,  cruel,  covetous,  and  perfidious;  of 
a  temper  and  talents  greatly  ferviceable 
abroad,    but   turbulent    and    dangerous   at 

♦  Arpinum  was  alfo  the  native  city  of  Cicero. 


home ;  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  nobles, 
ever  feeking  occafions  to  mortify  hem,  and 
ready  to  facrifice  the  republic,  which  he 
had  favcd,  to  his  ambition  and  revenge. 
After  a  life  fpent  in  the  perpetual  toils  of 
foreign  or  domeftic  wars,  he  died  at  lafl  ia 
his  bed,  iji  a  good  old  age,  and  in  his  fe- 
venth  confulihip  ;  an  honour  that  no  Roman 
before  him  ever  attained.  Middkton. 

§   15.     Romulus   ^he  Pcaplt  of  Rome » 
after  builMb  the  City. 

If  all  the  ftrcngth  of  cities  lay  in  the 
height  of  their  ramparts,  or  the  depth  of 
their  ditches,  we  fhould  have  great  reafon* 
to  be  in  fear  for  that  which  we  have  now 
built.  But  are  there  in  reality  any  walls 
too  high  to  be  fcaled  by  a  valiant  enemy  ? 
and  of  what  ufe  are  ramparts  in  intcftinc 
divificns  ?  They  may  ferve  for  a  defence 
againil;  fudden  iucyrfions  from  abroad ;  but 
it  is  by  courage  and  prudence  chiefly,  that 
the  invafions  of  foreign  enemies  are  re- 
pelled;  and  by  unanimity,  fobriety,  and 
juftice,  that  domeftic  feditions  arc  pre- 
vented. Cities  fortified  by  the  llrongefl: 
bulwarks  have  been  often  feen  to  yield  to 
force  from  without,  or  to  tumults  from 
within.  An  exaft  military  difcipline,  and 
a  ftcady  ol3fer\'ance  of  civil  polity,  are  the 
fureit  barriers  agalnft  thefe  evils. 

But  there  is  ftill  another  point  of  great 
importance  to  be  canlidered.  The  profpe- 
rity  of  fome  rifing  colonies,  and  the  fpeedy 
ruin  of  others,  have  in  a  great  meafure  beea 
owing  to  their  form  of  government.  Were 
there  but  one  manner  of  ruling  ftates  and 
cities  that  could  make  them  happy,  the 
choice  would  not  be  difficult ;  but  I  have 
learnt,  that  of  the  various  forms  of  go- 
vernment among  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
there  are  three  which  are  highly  extolled 
by  th ofe  who  have  experienced  them  ;  ancf 
yet,  that  no  one  of  thefe  is  in  all  refpefts 
perfeft,  but  each  of  them  has  fome  innate 
and  incurable  defeft.  Chufe  you,  then,  in 
what  manner  this  city  fhall  be  governed. 
Shall  it  be  by  one  man  ?  fhall  it  be  by  a 
fele?l  number  of  the  wifefl  among  us?  or 
fnall  the  legiflative  power  be  in  the  people  ? 
As  for  mc,  I  fhall  fubaiit  to  w*.atever 
form  of  adniiniflration  you  fhall  pleafe  to 
eliablifli.  As  I  think  myfelf  not  unworthy 
to  command,  fo  neither  am  I  unvviilino-  to 
obey.  Your  having  chofen  me  to  be  the 
leader  of  this  colony,  and  your  calling  the 
city  after  my  name,  are  honours  fufficient 
to  content  me;  honours  of  v/hich,  living 
or  deadj  I  never  can  be  deprived.  Hoohe. 
§  16.    The 
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§  1 6.  Th  Charaaet  of  Syl LA. 
Sylla  died  after  he  had  laid  down  the 
diflatorfhip,  and  reftored  liberty  to  the 
republic,  and,  with  an  uncommon  greatnefs 
of  mind,  lived  many  months  as  a  private 
fenato'r,  and  with  perfeft  fecurity,  in  that 
city  where  he  had  exercifed  the  moft  bloody 
tyranny:  but  nothing  was  thought  to  be 
greater  in  his  charader,  than  that,  during 
the  three  years  in  -i^ich  the  Marians  were 
mafters  of  Italy,  he"  neither  diffembled  his 
lefolution  of  purfuing  them  by  arms,  nor 
negiefted  the  war  which  he  had  upon  his 
hands ;  but  thought  it  his  duty,  firfl;  to  cha- 
llife  a  foreign  enemy,  before  he  took  his  re- 
venge upon  citizens.  His  family  was  noble 
and  patrician,  which  yet,  through  the  indo- 
lency  of  his  anceftors,  had  made  no  figure  in 
the  republic  for  many  generations,  and  was 
alraoft  funk,  into  obfcurity,  till  he  produced 
it  again  into  light,  by  afpiring  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  ftate.  He  was  a  lover  and  pa- 
tron of  polite  letters,  having  been  carefully 
inftituted  himfelf  in  all  the  learning  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  but  from  a  peculiar 
gaiety  of  temper,  and  fondnefs  for  the  com- 
pany of  mimics  and  players,  was  drawn, 
when  young,  into  a  life  of  luxury  and  plea- 
fure ;  fo  that  when  he  was  fent  quaeftor  to 
Marius,  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  Marius  com- 
plained, that  in  fo  rough  and  defperate  a 
fervice  chance  had  given  him  fo  foft  and 
delicate  a  quaeftor.  But,  whether  roufed  by 
the  example,  or  ftung  by  the  reproach  of  his 
general,  he  behaved  himfelf  in  that  charge 
with  the  greateft  vigour  and  courage,  fuf- 
fering  no  man  to  outdo  him  in  any  part  of 
military  duty  or  labour,  making  himfelf 
equal  and  familiar  even  to  the  loweft  of  the 
foldiers,  and  obliging  them  by  all  his  good 
offices  and  his  money ;  fo  that  he  foon  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  his  army,  with  the  cha- 
racler  of  a  brave  and  fkilful  commander;  and 
lived  to  drive  Marius  himfelf,  banifhed  and 
profcribed,  into  that  very  province  where 
he  had  been  contemned  by  him  at  firft  as  his 
quaeftor.  He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of 
concealing  his  paffions  and  purpofes ;  and 
was  fo  different  from  himfelf  in  diiferent 
circumftances,  that  he  feemed  as  it  were  to 
be  two  men  in  one  :  no  man  was  ever  more 
mild  and  moderate  before  vidory;  none 
more  bloody  and  cruel  after  it.  In  war,  he 
praftifed  the  fame  art  that  he  had  feen  fo 
iuccefsful  to  Marius,  of  raifing  a  kind  of 
enthufiafm  and  contempt  of  danger  in  his 
army,  by  the  forg&ry  of  aufpices  and  divine 
admonitions ;  for  v/hich  end,  he  carried  al- 


ways about  with  him  a  little  ftatue  of  Apollo, 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  and  when- 
ever he  had  refolved  to  give  battle,  ufed 
to  embrace  it  in  fight  of  the  foldiers,  and  beg 
the  fpeedy  confirmation  of  its  promifes  to 
him.  From  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of 
fuccefs  and  profperity,  he  affumed  a  fur- 
name,  unknown  before  to  the  Romans,  of 
Felix,  or  the  Fortunate ;  and  would  have 
been  fortunate  indeed,  fays  Velleius,  if  his 
life  had  ended  with  his  viftories.  Pliny 
calls  it  a  wicked  title,  drawn  from  the  blood 
and  oppreffion  of  his  country;  for  which 
pofterity  would  think  him  more  unfortuaate, 
even  than  thofe  whom  he  had  put  to  death. 
He  had  one  felicity,  however,  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  of  being  the  only  man  in  hiftory, 
in  whom  the  odium  of  the  moft  barbarous 
cruelties  was  extinguifhed  by  the  glory  of 
his  great  afts.  Cicero,  though  he  had  a 
good  opinion  of  his  caufe,  yet  detefted  the 
inhumanity  of  his  vidlory,  and  never  fpeaks 
of  him  with  refpeft,  nor  of  his  government 
but  as  a  proper  tyranny ;  calling  him,  *•  a 
*'  mailer  of  three  moft  peftilent  vices,  luxu- 
*'  ry,  avarice,  cruelty."  He  was  the  firft 
of  his  family  whofe  dead  body  was  burnt : 
for,  having  ordered  Marius's  remains  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  grave,  and  thrown  into  the 
river  Anio,  he  was  apprehenfive  of  the  fame 
infult  upon  his  own,  if  left  to  the  ufual  way 
of  burial.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  made 
his  own  epitaph,  the  fum  of  which  was, 
**  that  no  man  had  ever  gone  beyond  him, 
*'  in  doing  good  to  his  friends,  or  hurt  to 
*♦  his  enemies."  Middleton, 

^  I'j.  Haknibal /(?SciPio  Africanus, 

at  their  Intervie'w  preceding  the  Battle  of 

Zama, 

Since  fate  has  fo  ordained  it,  that  I,  who  • 
began  the  war,  and  who  have  been  fo  often 
on  the  point  of  ending  it  by  a  complete  con- 
queft,  fhould  now  come  of  my  own  motion 
to  aflc  a  peace ;  I  am  glad  that  it  is  of  you, 
Scipio,  1  have  the  fortune  to  aflc  it.  Nor 
will  this  be  among  the  leaft  of  your  glories, 
that  Hannibal,  vidorious  over  fo  many  Ro- 
man generals,  fubmitted  at  laft  to  you. 

I  could  wifh,  that  our  fathers  and  we  had 
confined  our  ambition  within  the  limits 
which  nature  feems  to  have  preferibed  to  it; 
the  fhores  of  Africa,  and  the  ftiores  of  Italy. 
The  gods  did  not  give  us  that  mind.  On 
both  fides  we  have  been  fo  eager  after  foreign 
pofleflions,  as  to  put  our  own  to  the  hazard 
of  war.  Rome  and  Carthage  have  had, 
each  in  her  turn,  the  enemy  at  her  gates. 
But  fince  errors  paft  may  be  more  eafily 

blamed;, 
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blamed  than  correfted,  let  it  now  be  the 
work  of  you  and  me  to  put  an  end,  if  poffi- 
ble,  to  the  obitinate  contention.  For  my 
own  part,  my  years,  and  the  experience  I 
have  had  of  the  inftability  of  fortune,  in- 
cline me  to  leave  nothing  to  her  determi- 
nation, which  reafoncan  decide.  But  much 
I  fear,  Scipio,  that  your  youth,  your  want 
of  the  like  experience,  your  uninterrupted 
fuccefs,  may  render  you  averfe  from  the 
thoughts  of  peace.  He  whom  fortune  has 
never  failed,  rarely  reflefts  upon  her  incon- 
ftancy.  Yet,  without  recurring  to  former 
examples,  my  own  may  perhaps  fuffice  to 
teach  you  moderation.  I  am  that  fame 
Hannibal,  who,  after  my  viftory  at  Cannae, 
became  mafter  of  the  greateft  part  of  your 
country,  and  deliberated  with  myfelf  what 
fate  I  (hould  decree  to  Italy  and  Rome. 
And  now — fee  the  change !  Here,  in  Africa , 
I  am  come  to  treat  with  a  Roman,  for  my 
own  prefervation  and  my  country's.  Such 
are  the  fports  of  fortune.  Is  fhe  then  to  be 
trufled  becaufe  (he  fmiles?  An  advanta- 
geous peace  is  preferable  to  the  hope  of 
viftory.  The  one  is  in  your  own  power, 
the  other  at  the  pleafure  of  the  gods.  Should 
you  prove  viftorious,  it  would  add  little  to 
your  own  glory,  or  the  glory  of  your  coun- 
try ;  if  vanquifhed,  you  lofe  in  one  hour  all 
the  honour  and  reputation  you  have  been  fo 
many  years  acquiring.  But  what  is  my  aim 
in  all  this? — that  you  fhould  content  your- 
felf  with  our  ceffion  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Sardi- 
nia, and  all  the  illands  between  Italy  and 
Africa.  A  peace  on  thefe  conditions  will, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  fecure  the  future 
tranquillity  of  Carthage,  but  be  fufficiently 
glorious  for  you,  and  for  the  Roman  name. 
And  do  not  tell  me,  that  fome  of  our  citi- 
zens dealt  fraudulently  with  you  in  the  late 
treaty — it  is  I,  Hannibal/  that  now  afk  a 
peace :  I  alk  it,  becaufe  I  think  it  expedient 
for  my  country ;  and,  thinking  it  expedient, 
I  will  inviolably  maintain  it.  Hooke. 

§  1 8.     S CI P I o '^  Ajif'wer. 

I  knew  very  well,  Hannibal,  that  it  was 
the  hope  of  your  return  which  emboldened 
the  Carthaginians  to  break  the  truce  with 
us,  and  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  a  peace, 
when  it  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  being 
concluded ;  and  your  prefent  propofal  is  a 
proof  of  it.  You  retrench  from  their  con- 
ceffions  every  thing  but  what  we  are,  and 
have  been  long,  poffeffed  of.  But  as  it  is 
your  care  that  your  fellow-citizens  lliould 
have  the  obligations  to  you  of  being  eafed 
fiom  a  great  part  of  their  burden,  fo  it  ought 


to  be  mine  that  they  draw  no  advantage 
from  their  perfidioufnefs.  Nobody  is  mo'rc 
fenfible  than  I  am  of  the  w  eaknefs  of  man, 
and  the  power  of  fortune,  and  that  whatever 
we  enterprizeisfubjeftto  a  thoufand  chances. 
If,  before  the  Romans  palled  into  Africa, 
you  had  of  your  own  accord  quitted  Italy, 
and  made  the  offers  you  now  make,  I  be- 
lieve they  would  not  have  been  rejeded. 
But  as  you  have  been  forced  out  of  Italy,  and 
we  are  mailers  here  of  the  open  country,  the 
fituation  of  things  is  much  altered.  And, 
what  is  chiefly  to  be  coufidered,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  the  late  treaty  which  we  entered 
into  at  their  requeft,  were,  over  and  above 
what  you  ofter,  to  have  reftored  to  us  our 
prifoners  without  ranfom,  delivered  up  their 
fliips  of  war,  paid  us  five  thoufand  talents,  ■ 
and  to  have  given  holtages  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all.  The  fenate  accepted  thefe  con- 
ditions, but  Carthage  failed  on  her  part: 
Carthage  deceived  us.  What  then  is  to  be 
done  ?  Are  the  Carthaginians  to  be  releafed 
from  the  moft  important  articles  of  the 
treaty,  as  a  reward  of  their  breach  of  faith  ? 
No,  certainly.  If,  to  the  conditions  before 
agreed  upon,  you  had  added  fome  new  arti- 
cles to  our  advantage,  there  would  have  been 
matter  of  reference  to  the  Roman  people; 
but  when,  inltead  of  adding,  you  retrench, 
there  is  no  room  for  deliberation.  The 
Carthaginians  therefore  muft  fubmit  to  us  at 
difcretion,  or  mult  vanquifli  us  in  battle. 
Hooke. 

§  I  g.  The  Charader  ^  Po m  p  e  Y. 
Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  furnarae 
of  the  Great,  by  that  fort  of  merit  which, 
from  the  conllitution  of  the  republic,  necef- 
farily  made  him  great ;  a  fame  and  fuccefs 
in  war,  fuperior  to  what  Rome  had  ever 
known  in  the  moil  celebrated  of  her  generals. 
He  had  triumphed,  at  three  feveral  times, 
over  the  three  different  parts  of  the  known 
world,  Europe,  Afia,  Africa;  and  by  his 
viftories  had  almoft  doubled  the  extent,  as 
well  as  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  dominion; 
for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  had  found 
the  leiTer  Afia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the 
middle  of  the  empire.  He  was  about  fix 
years  older  than  Csfar  ;  and  while  Caefar, 
immerfed  in  pleafures,  oppreffed  with  debts, 
and  fufpedled  by  all  honeil  men,  was  hardly 
able  to  Ihew  his  head,  Pompey  was  Hourifhing 
in  the  height  of  power  and  glory ;  and,  by 
theconfent  of  all  parties,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  republic.  This  was  the  port  that  his 
ambition  feeraed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the  firll 
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man  in  Rome;  the  leader,  not  the  tyrant  of 
his  country  ;  for  he  more  than  once  had  it  in 
his  power  to  have  made  hinilelf  the  mailer 
of  it  without  any  rifli,  if  his  virtue,  or  his 
phlegm  at  leaft,  had  not  reftrained  him :  but 
fee  lived  in  a  perpetual  expedation  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  gift  of  the  people,  what  he  did 
not  care  to  feiiie  by  force;  and,  by  foment- 
ing the  diforders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  creating  him  di^lator. 
It  is  an  obfervation  of  all  the  hiftorians,  that 
tvhile  Csfar  made  no  difference  of  power, 
whether  it  was  conferred  or  ufurped,  whether 
over  thofe  who  loved,  or  thofe  who  feared 
Iiim  ;  Pompey  itemed  to  value  none  but 
what  was  otfered ;  nor  to  have  any  defire  to 
govern,  but  with  the  good-will  of  the  go- 
verned. What  leifure  he  found  from  his 
wars,  he  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  polite 
letters,  and  efpecially  of  eloquence,  in  which 
he  would  have  acquired  great  fame,  if  his 
genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more  daz- 
zling glory  of  arms ;  yet  he  pleaded  feyeral 
caufes  with  applaufe,  in  the  defence  of  his 
friends  and  clients;  and  fome  of  them  in 
conjunction  with  Cicero.  His  language  was 
copious  and  elevated;  his  fentiments  juft; 
his  voice  fweet;  hisadion  noble,  and  full  of 
cUgnity.  But  his  talents  were  better  formed 
for  arms  than  the  gown  ;  for  though  in  both 
he  obferved  the  fame  difcipline,  «  perpetual 
modefty,  temperance,  and  gravity  of  outward 
behaviour ;  yet  in  the  licence  of  camps  the 
example  was  more  rare  and  ftriking.  His 
perfon  was  extremely  graceful,  and  imprint- 
ing refpeft;  yet  with  an  air  of  referred 
haughtinefs,  which  became  the  general  better 
than  the  citizen.  His  parts  were  plaufible, 
rather  than  great ;  fpecious,  rather  than  pe- 
netrating; and  his  views  of  politics  but  nar- 
row ;  for  his  chief  inftrument  of  governing 
was  dilTimulation;  yet  he  had  not  always  the 
art  to  conceal  his  real  fentiments.  As  he 
was  a  better  foldier  than  a  ftatefman,  fo  what 
he  gained  in  the  camp  he  ufually  loft  in  the 
city  ;  and  though  adored  when  abroad,  was 
often  affronted  and  mortified  at  home,  till 
the  imprudent  oppofition  of  the  fenate  drove 
him  to  that  alliance  with  Craffus  and  Casfar, 
which  proved  fatal  both  to  himfelf  and  the 
republic.  He  took  in  thefe  two,  not  as  the 
partners,  but  the  minifters  rather  of  his 
power ;  that  by  giving  them  fome  fhare  with 
him,  he  might  make  his  own  authority  un- 
controllable :  he  had  no  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals;  fmce 
neither  of  them  had  any  credit  or  charafter 
of  thc'.t  kind  which  alone  could  raife  them 
Above  the  laws ;  a  fuperior  fame  and  expe- 


rience in  war,  with  the  militia  of  the  empire 
at  their  devotion :  all  this  was  purely  his 
own;  till,  by  cherifhing  Casfar,  and  throw- 
ing into  his  hands  the  only  thing  which  he 
wanted,  arms,  and  military  command,  he 
made  him  at  laft  too  ftrong  for  himfelf,  and 
never  began  to  fear  him  till  it  was  too  late. 
Cicero  warmly  diffuaded  both  his  union  and 
his  breach  with  Csefar ;  and  after  the  rupture, 
as  warmly  ftill,  the  thought  of  giving  hin\ 
battle  :  if  any  of  thefe  counfels  had  been  fol- 
lowed, Pompey  had  preferved  his  life  and 
honour,  and  the  republic  its  liberty.  5ut 
he  was  urged  to  his  fate  by  a  natural  fuper- 
ftition,  and  attention  to  thofe  vain  auguries,_ 
with  which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  Haruf- 
pices ;  he  had  feen  the  fame  temper  in  Marius 
and  Sylla,  and  obferved  the  happy  effeds  of 
it:  but  they  alTumed  it  only  out  of  policy, 
he  out  of  principle  :  they  ufed  it  to  animate 
their  foldiers,  when  they  had  found  a  pro- 
bable opportunity  of  fighting  :  but  he,  againft 
all  prudence  and  probability,  was  encourag- 
ed by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He  faw 
his  miflakes  at  laft,  w^hen  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  correct  them ;  and  in  his  wretched 
flight  from  Pharfalia,  was  forced  to  confefs, 
that  he  had  trufted  too  much  to  his  hopes ; 
and  that  Cicero  had  judged  better,  and  feen 
farther  into  things  thah  he.  The  refolution 
of  feeking  refuge  in  Egypt  finilhed  the  fad 
cataftrophe  of  this  great  man  :  the  father  of 
the  reigning  prince  had  been  highly  obliged, 
to  him  for  his  proteftion  at  Rome,  and  re- 
ftoration  to  his  kingdom  :  and  the  fon  had 
fent  a  confiderable  fleet  to  his  afliftance  in 
the  prefent  war :  but  in  this  ruin  of  his  for- 
tunes, what  gratitude  was  there  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  a  court  governed  by  eunuchs 
and  mercenary  Greeks  ?  all  whofe  politics 
turned,  not  on  the  honour  of  the  king,  but 
the  eftabliihment  -f  their  own  power;  which 
was  likely  to  be  eclipfcd  by  the  admiffion  of 
Pompey.  How  happy  had  it  been  for  him 
to  have  died  in  that  ficknefs,  when  all  Italy 
was  putting  up  vows  and  prayers  for  his 
fafety!  or,  if  he  had  fallen  by  the  chance  of 
war,  on  the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  in  the  defence 
of  his., country's  liberty,  he  had  died  ftill 
glorious,  though  unfortunate;  but,  as  if  he 
had  been  referved  for  an  example  of  the  in- 
ftability  of  human  greatnefs,  he,  who  a  few 
days  before  commanded  kings  and  confuls, 
and  all  the  nobleft  of  P«.nme,  w-as  fentenced 
to  die  by  a  council  of  flaves ;  murd-r^red  by  a 
bafe  defcrter;  caft  out  naked  and  headlefs  qti 
the  Egyptian  ttrand ;  and  when  tl;e  whole 
earth,  as  Velleius  fays,  had  fcarce  been  fuf- 
ficient  for  his  vii^ories,  could  not  find  a  fpot 
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upon  it  at  laft  for  a  grave.  His  body  was 
burnt  on  the  fhore  by  one  of  his  freed-men, 
with  the  planks  of  an  old  fifhing-boat ;  and 
his  afhes,  being  conveyed  to  Rome,  were 
depofited  privately,  by  his  wife  Cornelia,  in 
a  vault  by  his  Alban  villa.  The  Egyptians 
however  raifed  a  monument  to  him  on  the  ' 
place,  and  adorned  it  with  figures  of  brafs, 
which  being  defaced  afterwards  by  time,  and 
buried  almoft  in  fand  and  rubbifh,  was 
fought  out,  and  reftored  by  the  emperor 
JBadrian.  Middleton. 

^20.  Submiffion;  Complaint;  I  fit  renting — 
The  Speech  o/"  Seneca  the  Philofopher  to 
Nero,  complaining  of  the  Ewy  of  his 
Enemies,  and  requefting  the  E?nperor  to  reduce 
him  back  to  his formernarronv  Circnnijlanccs, 
that  he  might  7io  longer  be  an  Objeli  of  their 
Malignity, 

May  it  pleafe  the  imperial  majefty  of 
Caefar  favourably  to  accept  the  humble 
fubmiffions  and  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  the  weak  though  faithful  guide  of  his 
youth. 

It  is  now  a  great  many  years  iince  I  firft 
had  the  honour  of  attending  your  imperial 
majefty  as  preceptor.  And  your  bounty  has 
rewarded  my  labours  with  fuch  affluence,  as 
has  drawn  upon  me,  what  I  had  reafon  to 
cxpeft,  the  envy  of  many  of  thofe  perfons, 
who  are  always  ready  to  prefcribe  to  their 
prince  v^here  to  beftow,  and  where  to  with- 
hold his  favours.  It  is  well  known,  that 
your  illuftrious  anceftor,  AuguRus,  bellowed 
on  his  deferving  favourites,  Agrippa  and 
Mascenas,  honours  and  emoluments,  fuitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  benefaftor,  and  to  the 
ferviees  of  the  receivers:  nor  has  his  conduft 
been  blamed.  My  employment  about  your 
imperial  majefty  has,  indeed,  been  purely 
domeftic :  I  have  neither  headed  your  armies, 
nor  affifted  at  your  councils.  But  you 
know.  Sir,  (though  there  are  fome  who  do 
not  feem  to  attend  to  it)  that  a  prince  may 
be  ferved  in  different  ways,  fome  more, 
others  lefs  confpicuous}  and  that  the  latter 
may  be  to  him  as  valuable  as  the  former. 

"  But  what  I"  fay  my  enemies,  "  (hall  a 
**  private  perfon,  of  equeftrian  rank,  and  a 
*•  provincial  by  birth,  be  advanced  to  an 
*'  equality  with  the  patricians  ?  Shall  an 
**  upftart,  of  no  name  nor  family,  rank  with 
**  thofe  who  can,  by  the  ftatues  which  make 
•*  the  ornament  of  their  palaces,  reckon 


**  backward  a  line  of  anceftors,  long  enough 
"  to  tire  out  the  fafti  *  ?  Shall  a  philofo- 
"  pher  who  has  written  for  others  precepts 
"  of  moderation,  and  contempt  of  all  that  is 
*'  external,  himfelf  live  in  affluence  and 
"  luxury?  Shall  he  purchafe  eftates,  and 
"  lay  out  money  at  intcreft?  Shall  he  build 
"  palaces,  plant  gardens,  and  adorn  a 
'♦  country  at  his  own  expence,  and  for  his 
"  own  pleafure?" 

Ca;far  has  given  royally,  as  became  im- 
perial magnificence.  Seneca  has  received 
what  his  prince  beftowed ;  nor  did  he  ever 
afk:  he  is  only  guilty  of — not  refufmg. 
Csfar's  rank  places  him  above  the  reach  of 
invidious  malignity.  Seneca  is  not,  nor  can 
be,  high  enough  to  defpife  the  envious.  As 
the  overloaded  foldier,  or  traveller,  would  be 
glad  to  be  relieved  of  his  burden,  fo  I,  in 
this  laft  ftage  of  the  journey  of  life,  now 
that  I  find  myfelf  unequal  to  the  lighteft: 
cares,  beg,  that  Ca;{ar  would  kindly  eafe  me 
ot  the  trouble  of  my  unwieldy  wealth.  I 
befeech  him  to  reftore  to  the  imperial  trea- 
fury,  from  whence  it  came,  wliat  is  to  me 
fuperfluous  and  cumbrous.  The  time  and 
the  attention,  which  I  am  now  obliged  ta 
beftow  upon  my  villa  and  my  gardens,  I 
fhall  be  glad  to  apply  to  the  regulation  of 
my  mind.  Csfar  is  in  the  flower  of  life; 
long  may  he  be  equal  to  the  toils  of  govern- 
ment! His  goodnefs  will  grant  to  his 
worn-out  fervant  leave  to  retire.  It  will 
not  be  derogatory  from  C^efar's  greatnsfs  to 
have  it  faid,  that  he  beftowed  favours  on 
fome,  who,  fo  far  from  being  intoxicated 
with  them,  Ihewed — that  they  could  be 
happy,  when  (at  their  own  requeft)  divefted 
of  them.  Corn.  Tacit, 

§21.  Speech  of  CnAViiu-Euvs,  an  At viiL~ 
NIAN  Exile  at  the  Court  of  Darius,  on 
being  ajked  his  Opinion  of  the  ^warlike  Pre~ 
parntions  making  bj  that  Prince  againjt 
Alexander. 

Perhaps  your  Majefty  may  not  bear  the 
truth  from  the  mouth  of  a  Grecian,  and  an 
exile :  and  if  I  do  not  declare  it  now,  1 
never  will,  perhaps  I  may  never  have 
another  opportunity. — Your  Majefty's  nu- 
merous army,  drawn  from  various  nations, 
and  which  unpeoples  the  eaft,  may  feem  for- 
midable to  the  neighbouring  countries. 
The  gold,  the  purple,  and  the  fplendor  of 
arms,  \vhich  ftrike  the  eyes    of  beholders. 


*  The  fafti,  cr  calendars,  or,  if  you  fleafe,  almanacs,  of  the  ancients,  had,  as  our  almanacs, 
Idibles  of  kings,  confuls,  &c. 
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make  a  {how  which  furpaffes  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  who  have  not  feen  it.  The  Ma- 
cedonian army,  with  which  your  Majefty's 
forces  are  going  to  contend,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, grim,  and  horrid  of  afpeft,  and  clad 
in  iron.  The  irrefiftible  phalanx  is  a  body 
of  men  who,  in  the  field  of  battle,  fear  no 
onfet,  being  praftifed  to  hold  together,  man 
to  man,  (liield  to  fiiield,  and  fpear  to  fpear; 
fo  that  a  brazen  wa 

through.  In  advancing,  in  wheeling  to 
right  or  left,  in  attacking,  in  every  exercife 
of  arms,  they  aft  as  one  man.  They  an- 
fwer  the  flightell  lign  from  the  commander, 
as  if  his  foul  animated  the  whole  army. 
Every  foldler  has  a  knowledge  of  war  fuffi- 
cient  for  a  general.  And  this  difcipline,  by 
which  the  Macedonian  army  is  become-  fo 
foriiiidable,  was  firft  eftablifhed,  and  has  been 


for  parts,  learning,  eloquence,  fcarce  inferior 
to  any  man.  His  orations  were  admire*.!  for 
two  qualities,  which  are  feldom  found  to- 
gether, ftrength  and  elegance  ;  Cicero  ranks 
him  among  the  greatelt  orators  that  Rome 
ever  bred;  and  Quindlilian  fays,  that  he 
{poke  with  the  fame  force  with  which  he 
fought ;  and  if  he  had  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  bar,  would  have  been  the  only  man  ca- 
broke  pable  of  rivalling  Cicero.  Nor  was  he  % 
m.after  only  of  the  politer  arts;  but  conver- 
fant  alfo  with  the  moft  abifrufe  and  critical 
parts  of  learning;  and,  among  other  works 
which  he  publiihed,  addreffed  two  books  to 
Cicero,  on  the  analogy  of  language,  oj  the 
art  of  fpeaking  and  v/riting  correftly.  He 
was  a  moit  liberal  patron  of  wit  and  learning,, 
wherefoever  they  were  found  ;  and  cut  of 
his  love  of  thofe  talents,  would  readily  par- 


all  along  kept  up,  by  a  iixed  contempt  of   don  thofe  who  had  employed  them  againft 
what  your  Majefty's  troops  are  fo  vain'of,  I    himfelf;    rightly  judging,  that  by  making 


mean  gold  and  fiber.  The  t)are  earth  ferves 
them  for  beds.  Whatever  will  fatisfy  na- 
ture, is  their  luxury.  Their  repofe  is  always 
fiiorter  than  the  night.  Your  Majefty  may, 
therefore,  judge,  whether  the  I'heflalian, 
Acarnanian,  and  ./EtoHan  cavalry,  and  the 
Macedonian  phalanx — an  army  that  has,  in 


fuch  m.en  his  friends,  he  Ihould  draw  praifes 
from  the  fame  fountain  from  which  he  had 
been  afperfed.  His  capital  pafTions  were 
ambition,  and  love  of  pleafure;  which  hc 
indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greateil  excefs : 
yet  the  firft  was  always  predominant;  to 
which  he  could  ealily  facrifice  all  the  charms 


fpite  of  all  oppofition,  overrun  half  the  world    oF  the  fecond,  and  draw  pleafure  even  from 

■"    ■  "  toils  and  dangers,  when  they  miniftered  to 

his  glory.  For  he  thought  Tyranny,  as 
Cicero  fays,  the  greatcft  of  goddefifes ;  aiKi 
had  frequently  in  his  mouth  a  verfe  of  Eu.- 
ripides,  which  expretled  the  image  of  his 
foul,  that  if  right  and  juftice  were  ever  to  be 
violated,  they  were  to  be  violated  for  the 


— are  to  be  repelled  by  a  multitude  (how- 
ever numerous)  armed  with  flings,  and  ftakes 
hardened  at  the  points  by  fire.  To  be  upon 
equal  ter.rjs  with  Alexander,  your  Majefty 
ought  to  have  an  army  compofed  of  the  fame 
fort  of  troops  :  and  they  are  no  where  to  be 
had,  but  in  the  fame  countries  which  pro- 
duced thofe  conquerors  of  the  world.  — 
It  is  therefore  my  opinion,  that,  if  your 
Majefty  were  to  apply  the  gold-  and  filver, 
which  now  fofuperfluoufly  adorns  your  men, 
to  the  purpofe  of  hiring  an  army  from 
Greece,  to  contend  with  Greeks,  you  might 
have  fome  chance  for  fuccefs;  otherwife  I 
fee  no  reafon  to  expecf  any  thing  elfe,  than 
that  your  army  fhould  be  defeated,  as  all 
the  others  have  been  who  have  encountered 
the  irrefiftible  Macedonians. 

^  Citrtius. 

§22.  TheChara^erof]\iLiVsCjESA.K. 

.  Csfar  was  endowed  with  every  great  and 
noble  quality,  that  could  exalt  human  na- 
ture, and  give  a  man  the  afcendant  in  fo- 
ciety  :  formed  to  excel  in  peace,  as  well  as 
var ;  provident  in  council ;  fearlefs  in  aftion ; 
and  executing  what  he  had  refolved  with  an 
amazing  celerity  :  generous  beyond  meafure 
to  his  friends ;  placable  to  his  eiieniies ;  and 
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This  was  the  chief  end 


and  purpole  of  his  life;  the  fchemc  that  he 
had  formed  from  his  early  youth ;  fo  that» 
as  Cato  truly  declared  of  him,  he  cara« 
with  fobriety  and  meditation  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  the  republic.  He  ufed  to  fay,, 
that  there  were  two  things  neceffary,  to  ac- 
quire and  to  fupport  power— foldiers  and 
money;  which  yet  depended  mutuaily  upoa 
each  other  :  with  money  therefore  he  pro- 
vided foldiers,  and  with  foldiers  extorted 
money;  and  was,  of  all  men,  the  moft  rapa- 
cious in  plundering  both  friends  and  foes ; 
fparing  neither  prince,  nor  ftate,  nor'temple, 
nor  even  private  perfons,  who  were  known 
to  pofi'efs  any  fhare  of  treafure.  His  great 
abilities  would  neceflarily  have,  made  him 
one  of  the  firft  citizens  of  Rome;  but,  dii- 
daining  the  condition  of  a  fubjeft,  he  couJd 
never  reft,  till  he  made  himfelf  a  monarcii. 
In  afting  this  laft  part,  his  ufual  prudeiice 
feemed  to  fail  him;  as  if  the  height  to  whicb 
he  was  niounted,  hmi  turned  his  liead,  and 
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iimnde  him  giddy:  for,  by  a  vain  oftenfation  he  was  fevere,  morofe,  inexorable;  banifh- 

;<lot  his  power,  he  deftroyed  the  ftability  of  it :  ing  all  the  fofter  affe^^iions,  as  natural  ene- 

jjand  as  men  fhorten  life  by  living  too  faft,  fo  mies  to  juftice,  and  as  fuggdling  falfe  mo- 

by  an  intemperance  of  reigning,  he  brought  tives  of  afting,  from  favour,  clemency,  and 


jhis  reign  to  a  violent  end. 


compaflion :  in  public  affairs  he  was  the 
Middleton.  fame;  had  but  one  rule  of  policy,  to  adhere 
to  what  was  right,  without  regard,  to  time  or 
circumftances,  or  even  to  a  force  that  could 
controul  him;  for,  inftead  of  managing  the 
power  of  the  great,  fo  as  to  mitigate  the  ill, 
or  extraft  any  good  from  it,  he  was  urging  it 


^  23.     CaLISTHENEs'^  i?f/r(70/"c/'CLEON'j 
Flattery  to  ALEXANDER,  on  ^vhom  be  had 
fropojed  to  confer  Divinity  by  Vote. 
If  the  king  were  prefent,  Cleon,  there 

iwould  be  no  need  of  my  anfwering  to  what  always  to  r.fts  of  violence  bv  a  perretual  de- 

you  have  juft  propofed  :  he  would  himfelf  fiance;  fo  that,  with  the  beft  intentions  in  the 

world,  he  often  did  great  harm  to  the  re- 

o ' public.     This  was  his  general  behaviour; 

■(for  bringing  envy  upon  him  by  fuch  unmanly  yet  from   fome  particular  fafts,  it  appears 

iflattery.     As  he  is  abfent,  I  take  upon  me  that  his  ftrength  of  mind  was  not  always 

■to  tell  you,  in  his  name,  that  no  praife  is  impregnable,    but   had  its  weak  places   of 

llafting,  but  what  is  rational;   and  that  you  pride,   ambition,   and    party  zeal;    which, 

;do  v/hat  you  can  to  leffen  his  glory,  inftead  when  managed  and    flattered  to  a  certaia 

of  adding  to  it.     Heroes  have  never,  among  point,    would  betray   him  fometimcs    into 

ilSj  been  deified  till  after  their  death  ;  and,  meafures  contrary  to   his  ordinary  rule  of 

whatever   may  be  your  way   of  thinking,  right  and   truth.     The  laii  aft  of  his  life 

iCleon,  for  my  part,  I  wiil-i  the  king  may  not,  was  agreeable  to  his  nature  and  pldlofophy  : 

jfor  many  years  to  come,  obtain  that  honour,  when  he  could  no  longer  be  v.'hat  he  had 

:      Vou  have  mentioned,    as  precedents  of  been;   or  when  the  ills  of  life  overbalanced 

whiC  you  propofe,  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  the  good,  which,  by  the  principles  of  hig 


Do  you  imagine,  Cleon,  that  they  v/ere 
deified  over  a  cup  of  wine?  and  are  you 
and  I  qualified  to  make  gods  ?  Is  the  king, 
our  fovereign,  to  receive  his  divinity  from 
you  and  me,  who  are  his  fubjec^ts  ?  Firft  try 
your  power,  whether  you  can  make  a  king. 
It  is,  furely,  eafier  to  make  a  king  than  a 
god;  to  give  an  earthly  dominion,  than  a 
throne  in  heaven.  I  only  wilh  that  the 
gods  may  have  heard,  without  offence,  the 
jarrogant  propofal  you  have  made  of  adding 
jone  to  their  number ;  and  that  they  may  ftill 


fed,  was  a  juft  caufe  for  dying;  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  with  a  fpirit  and  refolution 
which  u  ould  m^ake  one  imagine,  that  he  was 
glad  to  have  found  an  occafion  of  dying  in 
his  proper  charader.  On  the  whole,  his 
life  was  rather  admirable  than  amiable ;  fit  to 
be  praif-;d,  rather  than  imitated. 

Middleton. 


2;. 


ErutusV    Speech   in   V. 
CjESkK's  Murder. 


ndi 


ifiaicatiott 


of 


Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers! — Hear 


!be  fo  propitious  to  us,  as  to  grant  the  conti-  me,  for  my  caufe  ;  and  be  filent,  that  you 

nuance  of  that  fuccefs  to  our  affairs  with  may  hear.     Believe  me,   for  mine  honour; 

which  they  have  hitherto  favoured  us.     For  and  have  refpect  to  mine  honour,  that  you 

my  part,  I  am  not  afliamed  of  my  country  ;  may  believe.    Cenfure  me,  in  your  wifdom; 

Hor  do  I  approve  of  our  adopting  the  rites  and  awake  your  fenfes,  that  you  may  the 

of  foreign  nations,   or  learning  from  them  ..better  judge. 

jhow  we  ought  to  reverence  our  kings.     To  If  there  be  any  in  this  affembly,  any  dear 

[receive  laws  or  rules  of  conduft  from  them,  friend  of  Caefar's,  to  him  I  fay,  that  Brutus's 
|what  is  it  but  to  confefs  ourfelves  inferior  to 
ithem  ?                                          ^.  Curtiiis. 

j  §24.      The  CharaSier  of  CkTo. 

[  If  weconfider  the  character  of  Cato  with- 
leut  prejudice,  he  was  certainly  a  great  and 
worthy    man;    a    friend    to    truth,    virtue. 


love  to  C^Efar  was  no  lefs  than  his.  If, 
then,  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rofe 
againft  Casfar  ?  this  is  my  anfwer — Not  that 
I  loved  Ca-'far  lefs,  but  that  I  -loved  Rome 
more.  Had  you  rather  Ca'far  were  living, 
and  die  all  Haves ;  than  that  Csfar  wer^  dead, 
to  live  all  freemen  ?     As  Ca^far  loA'ed  me,  I 


liberty  ;  yet,  falfely  meafuring  all  duty  by  weep  for  him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice 
the  abfurd  rigour  of  the  ftoical  rule,  he  was  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him  ;  but, 
generally  diiappointed  of  the  end  which  he  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  flew  him.  There 
fought  by  it,  the  happinefs  both  of  his  pri-  are  tears  for  his  love,  joy  for  his  fortune, 
▼ate  and  public  life,     in  his  private  conduct    honour  for  his  valour,  and  death  for  his 

^  2  anabition. 
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ambition.  Who's  here  fo  bafe,  that  would 
be  a  bond-man? — If  any,  fpeak;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who's  here  fo  rude,  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman  ? — If  any,  fpeak ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who's  here  fo 
Tile,  that  will  not  love  his  country? — If 
any,  fpeak;  for  him  have  I  offended. — I 
paufe  for  a  reply. 

None  ? — Then  none  have  I  offended.  I 
have  done  no  more  to  Caefar,  than  you 
fhould  do  to  Brutus.  The  queftion  of  his 
death  is  inrolled  in  the  capitol :  his  glory 
not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy ; 
nor  his  offences  inforced,  for  which  he  fuf- 
fered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark 
Antony ;  who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in 
his  death,  Ihall  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
dying,  a  place  in  the  common- wealth ;  as, 
which  of  you  fliall  not?  With  this  I  depart 
—That,  as  I  flew  my  beft  lover  for  the 
good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  fame  dagger  for 
myfelf,  when  it  fhall  pleafe  my  country  to 
need  my  death.  hhakjpeare, 

§   26.     A   Co-iiiparifon    ef   C  ^  S  A  R    ijoith 

C  ATO. 

As  to  their  extradion,  years,  and  elo- 
quence, they  were  pretty  nigh  equal.  Both 
of  them  had  the  fame  greatnefs  of  mind, 
both  the  fame  degree  of  glory,  but  in  dif- 
ferent ways :  Cslar  was  celebrated  for  his 
great  bounty  and  generofity;  Cato  for  his 
unfullied  integrity :  the  former  became  re- 
nowned by  his  humanity  and  compaffion ; 
an  auftere  fcverity  heightened  the  dignity  of 
ihe  latter.  Casfar  acquired  glory  by  a  Hbe- 
jal,  compaffionate,  and  forgiving  temper ; 
as  did  Cato,  by  never  bellowing  any  thing, 
in  the  one,  the  miferable  found  a  fandluary ; 
in  the  other,  the  guilty  met  with  a  certain 
deftruftion.  Csfar  was  admired  for  an  eafy 
yielding  temper;  Cato  for  his  immoveable 
iirmnefs;  Csfar,  in  a  wcxd,  had  formed 
Jiimfelf  for  a  laborious  aftive  life ;  was  in- 
tent upon  promoting  the  intereft  of  his 
friends,  to  the  negle^il  of  his  own;  and  re- 
fufcd  to  grant  nothing  that  was  worth  ac- 
cepting :  what  he  defired  for  himfelf,  was 
to  have  fovereign  command,  to  be  at  the 
head  of  armies,  and  engaged  in  new  wars, 
in  order  to  difplay  his  military  talents.  As 
ior  Cato,  his  only  Itudy  was  moderation, 
regular  conduft,  and,  above  all,  rigorous 
feverity :  he  did  not  vie  with  the  rich  in 
riches,  nor  in  fadion  v/ich  the  faftious ;  but, 
taking  a  _  nobler  aim,  he  contended  in 
bravery  with  the  brave,  in  modefty  with  the 
JBOdcft,  in  integrity  with  the  upright  j  and 


was  more  dcfirous  to  be  virtuous,  than  ap-  / 
pear  fo :  fo  that  the  lefs  he  courted  fame^ 
the  more  it  followed  him. 

Salhift,  by  Mr.  Rofe, 

§  27.  Caius  Marius  to  the  Romans, 
Jheivhig  the  Ahfurdity  of  their  hejltating  to 
confer  on  him  the  Rank  of  General ^  merely  < 
en  Account  of  his  Exiraiiiofi. 
It  is  but  too  common,  my  countrymen,  , 
to  obferve  a  material  difference  between  th«; 
behaviour  of  thofe  who  ftand  candidates  for 
places  of  poAver  and  truft,  before  and  after 
their  obtaining  them.  They  folicit  them  in 
one  manner,  and  execute  them  in  another. 
They  fct  out  with  a  great  appearance  of 
aftivity,  humility,  and  moderation;  and 
they  quickly  fall  into  floth,  pride,  and 
avarice. — It  is,  undoubtedly,  no  eafy  mat- 
ter to  difcharge,  to  the  general  fatisfadion, 
the  duty  of  a  fupreme  commander,  in  trou- 
blefome  times.  I  am.,  I  hope,  duly  fenfible 
of  the  importance  of  the  office  I  propofe  to 
take  upon  me  for  the  fervice  of  my  country. 
To  carry  on,  with  effeft,  an  expenhve  war, 
and  yet  be  frugal  of  the  public  money ;  to 
oblige  thofe  to  ferve,  whom  it  may  be  deli- 
cate to  offend ;  to  conduft,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  complicated  variety  of  operations ; 
to  concert  meafures  at  home,  anfwerable  to 
the  ftare  of  things  abroad  ;  and  to  gain  every 
valuable  end,  in  fpite  of  oppofition  from  the 
envious,  the  I'aftious,  and  the  difaffefted— 
to  do  all  this,  my  countrymen,  is  more . 
difficult  than  is  generally  thought. 

But,  befides  the  difadvantages  which  are 
common  to  me  with  all  others  in  eminent 
ftations,  my  cafe  is,  in  this  refpeft,  pecu- 
liarly hard — that  whereas  a  commander  of 
Patriciaa  rank,  if  he  is  guilty  of  a  negleft 
or  breach  of  duty,  has  his  great  connefticns, 
the  antiquity  of  his  family,  the  important 
fervices  of  his  anceftors,  and  the  multitudes: 
he  has,  by  power,  engaged  in  his  intereft, 
to  fcreen  him  from  condign  punilhment, 
my  whole  fafety  depends  upon  myfelf;  which 
renders  it  the  more  indifpenfably  neceffary 
for  me  to  take  care  that  my  condud;  be  clear 
and  unexceptionable.  Befides,  I  am  well 
aware,  m.y  countrymen,  that  the  eye  of  the 
public  is  upon  me;  and  that,  though  the 
impartial,  who  prefer  the  real  advantage  of' 
the  commonwealth  to  all  other  confidera-' 
tions,  fjivour  my  pretenfions,  the  Patricians 
want  nothing  fo  much  as  an  occafion  againft; 
me.  It  is,  therefore,  ray  fixed  refolution. 
to  ufe  my  bcft  endeavours,  that  you  be  no' 
difappointed  in  me,  and  that  their  indireC 
dcfigns  againft  me  may  be  defeated. 

I  have, 
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wife,  my  labours,  my  abftinencc,  and  the 
dangers  I  have  undergone  for  my  country, 
by  which  I  have  acquired  them.  But  thofc 
worthlefs  men  lead  fuch  a  life  of  inaftivity, 
as  if  they  defpifed  any  honours  you  can  be- 
ftow,  whilft  they  afpire  to  honours  as  if  the/ 
had  deferved  them  by  the  moft'induftrious 
virtue.  They  lay  claim  to  the  rewards  of 
aftivity,  for  their  having  enjoyed  the  plea- 
fures  of  luxury ;  yet  none  can  be  more  lavifh 
than  they  are  in  praife  of  their  anceftors : 
and  they  imagine  they  honour  themfelves  by- 
celebrating  their  forefathers;  whereas  they 
do  the  very  contrary :  for,  as  much  as  their 
anceftors  v/ere  diltinguifhed  for  their  virtues, 
fo  much  are  they  difgraced  by  their  vices. 
The  glory  of  anceftors  cafts  a  light,  indeed, 
upon  their  pofterity ;  but  it  only  ferves  to 
Ihew  what  the  descendants  are.  It  alike 
exhibits  to  public  view  their  degeneracy  and 
their  worth.  I  own,  I  cannot  boall  of  the 
deeds  of  my  forefathers;  but  I  hope  I  m.ay 
anfwerthe  cavils  of  the  Patricians,  by  ftand- 
ing  up  in  defence  of  what  I  have  myfelf 
done. 

Obferve  now,  my  countrymen,  the  in- 
juftice  of  the  Patricians.  They  arrogate  to 
themfelves  honours,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits done  by  their  forefathers ;  whilft  they 
will  not  allow  me  the  due  praife,  for  per- 
forming the  very  fame  fort  of  aftions  in  my 
own  perfon.  He  has  no  ftatues,  they  cry, 
of  his  family.  He  can  trace  no  venerable 
line  of  anceftors. — What  then  ?  Is  it  matter 
of  more  praife  to  difgrace  one's  illuftrious 
anceftors,  than  to  become  illuftrious  by  one's 
own  good  behaviour?  What  if  I  can  lliev/ 
no  ftatues  of  my  family  ?  I  can  fhew  the 
ftandards,  the  armour,  and  the  trappings, 
which  I  have  myfelf  taken  from  the  van- 
quiftied :  I  can  ihew  the  fears  of  thdfe 
wounds  which  I  have  received  by  facing  the 
enemies  of  my  country.  Thefe  are  my 
ftatues.  Thefe  are  the  honours  I  boaft  of. 
Not  left  tne  by  inheritance,  as  theirs  :  but 
earned  by  toil,  by  abftinence,  by  valour; 
amidft  clouds  of  duft,  and  feas  of  blood : 
fcenes  of  aftion,  where  thofe  effeminate  Pa- 
tricians, who  endeavour  by  indire(Jt  means 
to  depreciate  me  in  your  efteem,  have  never 
dared  to  ftiew  their  faces.  Salluji, 


i       I   have,  from   my  youth,  been  familiar 
jivith  toils  and  with  dangers.     I  was  faith- 
'.ful  to  your  intereft,  my  countrymen,  when 
;ll  ferved  you  for  no   revvard,  but  that  of 
'■'honour.     It  is  not  my  defign  to  betray  you, 
, ;  now  that  you  have  conferred  upon  me   a 
V  place  of  profit.     You  have  committed  to 
m;/  conduct  the  war  againft  Jugurtha.     The 
j  Patricians  are  offended  at  this.     But  where 
would  be  the  wifdom  of  giving  fuch  a  com- 
mand to  one  of  their  honourable  body  ?  a 
perfon  of  illuftrious  birth,  of  ancient  family, 
i  of  innumerable  ftatues,  but — of  no  experi- 
ence !   What  fervice  would  his  long  line  of 
dead  anceftors,  or  his  multitude  of  motion- 
lefs  ftatues,  do  his  country  in  the  day  of 
battle  ?  What  could  fuch  a  general  do,  bur, 
in  his   trepidation  and  inexperience,  have 
recourfe  to  fome  inferior  commander,  for 
direftion  in  difficulties  to  which  he  was  not 
himfelf  equal  ?  Thus  your  Patrician  general 
would,  in  faft,  have  a  general   over  him ; 
fo  that  the  afting  commander  would  ftill  be 
a  Plebeian.     So  true  is  this,  my  country- 
men, that  I  have,  myfelf,  known  thofe  who 
have  been  chofen  confuls,  begin  then    to 
read  the  hiftory  of  their  own  country,  of 
which,    till  that  time,    they  were   totally 
ignorant;    that  is,  they  iirft  obtained  the 
employment,    and    then    bethought   them- 
felves of  the  qualifications  neceflary  for  the 
proper  difcharge  of  it. 

I  fubmit  to  your  judgment,  Romans,  on 
which  fide  the  advantage  lies,  when  a  com- 
parifon  is  made  between-  Patrician  haughti- 
nefs  and  Plebeian  experience.  The  very 
aftions,  which  they  have  only  read,  I  have 
partly  {^tn,  and  partly  myfelf  atchieved. 
What  they  know  by  reading,  I  know  by 
aftion.  They  are  pleafed  to  (light  my  mean 
birth;  I  defpife  their  mean  charafters. 
Want  of  birth  and  fortune  is  the  objection 
igainftme;  want  of  perfonal  worth,  againft 
them.  But  are  not  all  men  of  the  fame 
■fpecies?  What  can  make  a  difference  be- 
tween one  man  and  another,  but  the  endow- 
ments of  the  mind  ?  For  my  part,  I  fhall 
always  look  upon  the  braveft  man  as  the 
■nobleil  man.  Suppofe  it  were  enquired  of 
~the  fathers  of  fuch  I'atrieians  as  Albinus  and 
Beftia,  whether,  if  they  had  their  choice, 
they  would  deft  re  fons  of  their  charader,  or 
of  mine;  what  would  they  anfwer  but  that 
they  fhould  wifh  the  worthieft  to  be  their 
fons  ?  If  the  Patricians  have  reafon  to  de- 
fpife me,  let  them  iikewife  defpife  their 
I  anceftors;  whofe  nobility  was  the  fruit  of 
their  virtue.  Do  they  envy  the  honours 
beftowed  upon  me?  Let  them  envy,  like- 


§  28.     The  CharaSier  of  Q.k'tii.i^-s.. 

Lucius  Catiline  was  defcended  of  an  il- 
luftrious family :  he  was  a  man  of  great 
vigour,  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  of  a 
difpofuicn  extremely  profligate  and  de- 
praved. From  his  youth  he  took  pleafure 
in  civil  wars,  inaffacres,  depredations,  and 
£  3  inteftiac 
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inteftine  broils ;  and  in  thefe  he  employed 
his  younger  days.  His  body  was  formed 
for  enduring  cold,  hunger,  and  want  of  reft, 
to  a  degree  indeed  incredible  :  his  fpirit  was 
daring,  fubtle,  and  changeable :  he  was  ex- 
pert in  all  the  arts  of  fimulation  anddiffimu- 
lation ;  covetous  of  what  belonged  to  odiers, 
lavilh  of  his  own;  violent  in  his  palTions; 
lie  had  eloquence  enough,  but  a  fmall  (hare 
of  wifdom.  His  boundlefs  foul  was  con- 
ftantly  engaged  in  extravagant  and  romantic 
projeds,  too  high  to  be  attempted. 

After  Sylla's  ulurpation,  he  was  fired 
with  a  violent  defire  of  feizing  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  provided  he  could  but  carry  his 
point,  he  was  not  at  all  folicitous  by  what 
nieans.  His  fpirit,  naturally  violent,  was 
daily  more  and  more  hurried  on  to  the 
execution  of  his  defign,  by  his  poverty,  and 
the  confcioufnefs  of  his  crimes;  both  which 
evils  he  had  heightened  by  the  praftices 
above-mentioned.  He  v%as  encouraged  to  it 
by  the  wickednefs  of  the  ftate,  thoroughly 
debauched  by  luxury  and  avarice;  vices 
equally  fatal,  though  of  contrary  natures. 


Book  III. 


Salluji,  by  Mr.  Roje 


§  2g.  Speech  of  Titus  Quinctius 
to  the  Romans,  nvhen  the  Mqv\  and 
Vols  CI,  taking  Ad'vantage  of  their  in- 
tefine  Com?noiions,  ravaged  their  Country  to 
the  Gates  of  RoME. 

Though  I  am  not  confclous,  O  Romans, 
of  any  crime  by  mxC  committed,  it  is  yet 
with  the  lUmoft  fhame  and  confufion  that  1 
appear  in  your  aiTembly.  You  have  feen 
it — poRerity  will  know  it! — in  the  fourth 
confuin-iip  of  Titus  Quindius,  the  ^Equi 
and  Volfci  (fcarce  a  match  for  the  Hernici 
alone)  came  in  arms  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome,  and  went  away  again  unchaftifed! 
The  courfe  of  our  manners,  indeed,  and  the 
ilate  of  our  affairs,  have  long  been  fuch, 
that  I  had  no  reafon  to  prefage  much  good ; 
but,  could  I  have  imagined  that  fo  great  an 
ignominy  would  have  befallen  me  this  year, 
I  would,  by  banifhment  or  death  (if  all 
other  means  had  failed)  have  avoided  the 
fiation  lam  now  in.  What !  might  Rome 
then  have  been  taken,  if  thofe  men  v.-ho 
were  at  our  gates  had  not  wanted  courage  for 
the  attempt  ? — Rome  taken,  vvhilft  I  was 
conful! — Of  honours  1  had  fufiicient — of 
•  life  enough — more  than  enough — I  ihouid 
have  died  in  my  third  confulate. 

But  who  are  they  that  our  daftardly  ene- 
mies thus    defpife? — the  confuls,  or   you. 


blame — may  neither  gods  nor  men   punifh 
your  faults!    only  may  you   repent!    No,« 
Romans,  the  confidence  of  our  enemies  ia 
not  owing  to  their  courage,  or  to  their  be- 
lief of  your  cowardice :  they  have  been  too 
often  vanquiflied,  not  to  know  both  them- 
felves  and  you.     Difcord,  difcord,  is  the 
ruin  of  this  city  1  The  eternal  difputes  be- 
tween the  fenate  and  the  people  are  the  fole 
caufe  of  our  misfortunes.     While  we  will 
fet  no  bounds  to  our  dominion,  nor  you  to 
your  liberty ;  while  you  impatiently  endure 
Patrician  magiiirates,  and  we  Plebeian  ;  our 
enemies  take  heart,  grow  elated,  and  pre., 
fumptuous.     In  the  name  of  the  immortal  i 
gods,  what  is  it,  Romans,  you  would  have  ? 
You  defired  Tribunes ;  for  the  fake  of  peace, 
we  granted  them.     Ycu  were  eager  to  have 
Decemvirs;  we  confented  to  their  creation* 
You  grew  weary  of  thefe  Decemvirs ;  we 
obliged    them    to  abdicate.     Your  hatred 
purfued  them  when  reduced  to  private  men; 
and  we  fuffered  you   to   put  to  death,  or 
banifh,  Patficians  of  the  firft  rank  in  the 
republic.     You  infiiled  upon  the  reftoration 
of  the  Tribunefhip  ;  wc  yielded :  we  quietly 
faw  Confuls  of  your  own   fafticn  elefted. 
You  have  the  protciticn  of  your  Tribunes, 
and  the  privilege  of  appeal :   the  Patricians 
are  fubjccled  to  the  decrees  of  the  Commons. 
Under  pretence  of  equal  and  impartial  laws, 
you  have  invaded  our  rights ;  and  we  have 
fuffered  it,  and  we   fliil   fuffer  it.     When 
Ihall  we  fee  an  end  of  difcord  ?  When  fi-all 
we   have  one    intereft,    and    one   common 
country  ?  Viilorious   and  triumphant,  vou 


h 


t»i 


Icfs   temper   than    we   under   defeat. 


When  you  are  to  contend  v/ith  us,  you  can 
fcize  the  Aventine  hill,  you  can  pofiefs 
yourfelves  of  the  Mons  Sacer. 

The  enemy  is  at  our  gates,  the  iEfquiline 
is  near  being  taken,  and  nobody  flirs  to 
hinder  it.  But  againft  us  you  are  valiant, 
againft  us  you  can  arm  with  diligence.  Come 
on  the.i,  befiege  the  fenate-houfe,  make  a 
camp  of  the  forum,  fill  the  jails  with  our 
chief  nobles;  and,  when  you  have  atchieved 
thefe  glorious  exploits,  then,  at  laft,  fally 
out  at  the  iEfquiiine  gate,  with  the  faro© 
fierce  fpirits,  againft  the  enemy.  Does  your 
rcfolution  fail  you  for  this  ?  Go  then,  and 
behold  from  cur  walls  your  lands  ravaged; 
your  houfes  plundered  and  in  flames,  the! 
v/hole  country  laid  wafte  with  f.re  and  fword,; 
Plave  you  any  tlung  here  to  repair  thefe 
damages  ?  Will  the  Tribunes  make  up  youij 
loiles  to  you  ?  They'll  give  you  words  at 


Romans  ?  If  we  are  in  fault,  depofe  us,  or    many  as  youpleafe ;  bring  impeachments  ill 
punifh  «s  yet  rao?c  feverely.     If  you  are  to    abundance  againft  the  prime  men   in  the 

ftate  i; 
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flate;  heap  laws  upon  laws:  affemblies  vou 
i>i::il  have  without  end ;  but  will  any  of 
i^oii  return  the  richer  from  thofe  afibublies  ? 


»7; 


Extinguifh,  O  Romans,  thefe  fatal  divi- 
iionsi  generoufly  break  this  curfed  enchant- 
ment, which  keeps  you  buried  in  a  fcanda- 
lous  inaction.  Open  your  eyes,  and  confi- 
der  the  njanagement  oi  thofe  ambitious  men, 
who,  to  make  t'nemfclves  powerful  in  their 
party,  ftudy  nothing  but  how  tliey  may 
foment  divifions  in  the  commonwealth. — If 
you  can  but  fummon  up  your  former  courage, 
if  you  will  now  march  out  of  Rome  with 
your  confuls,  there  is  no  punifhment  you 
can  inflift  which  I  will  not  fubmit  to,  if  I 
do  not  in  a  {cw  days  drive  thofe  pillagers 
ont  of  our  territory.  This  terror  of  war, 
with  which  you  feem  fo*  grievoufly  ftruck, 
fhall  quickly  be  removed  from  Rome  to  their 
fiwn  cities.  Hooke. 

^30.       Ml  C  I  P  8  A    /O   J  U  C  U  R  T  H  A. 

You  know,  Jugurtha,  that  I  received 
you  under  my  proteAion  in  your  early 
youth,  when  left  a  helplefs  and  hopelefs 
orphan.  I  advanced  you  to  high  honours 
in  my  kingdom,  in  the  full  a  durance  that 
you  would  prove  grateful  for  my  kindnefs 
to  you  ;  and  that,  if  I  came  to  have  chil- 
dren of  my  own,  you  would  iludy  to  repay 
.to  them  what  you  owed  to  me.  Hitherto 
I  have  had  no  reafon  to  repent  of  my  fa- 
vours to  you.  For,  to  omit  all  former  in- 
ftaiices  of  your  extraordinary  merit,  your 
late  beliaviour  in  the  Numantlan  war  has 
reflected  upon  me,  and  my  kingdom,  a  new 
and  diftinguifhed  glory.  You  have,  by 
your  valour,  rendered  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, which  before  was  well  affeded  to 
our  intereft,  much  more  friendly.  In  Spain, 
you  have  raifed  the  honour  of  my  name  and 
crown.  And  you  have  furmounted  what  is 
juftly  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  difficul- 
ties; havin,g,  by  your  merit,  filenced  envy, 
My  diffolution  feems  now  to  be  flilt  ap- 
proaching. I  therefore  befsech  and  conjure 
you,  my  dear  Jugurtha  !  by  this  right  hand  j 
py  the  remembrance  of  my  palt  kindnefs  to 
you;  by  the  honour  of  my  kingdom;  and 
by  tiie  majclly  of  the  gods ;  be  kind  to  my 
two  fons,  whom  my  favour  to  you  has  m.ade 
your  brothers ;  and  do  not  think  of  forming 
a  connexion  with  any  ftranger,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  your  relations.  It  is  not  by  arms, 
nor  by  treafures,  that  a  kingdom  is  fecured, 
but  by  well  aiteftcd  fubjefts'  and  allies. 
And  it  is  by  faithful  and  important  fervices, 
thai  iriendiliip  (which  neither  goki  will  pur- 
fhafe,   nor   arms  extort)    is  fecured,     Bu^ 


what  friendfhip  is  more  perfe(i"k,  than  that 
which  ought  to  obtain  between  brothers  ? 
What  fidelity  can  be  expecfted  amqng 
ftrangers,  if  it  is  wanting  among  relations  ? 
The  kingdom  I  lea\e  you  is  in  good  condi- 
ti^n,  if  you  govern  it  properly;  if  other- 
wife,_  it  is  weak.  For  by  agreement  a  fmall 
ftate  increafes  :  by  divifion  a  great  one  falls 
into  ruin.  It  will  lie  upon  you,  Jugurtha, 
who  are  come  to  riper  years  than  your 
brothers,  to  provide  that  no  mlfconducl'pro- 
duce  any  bad  efFea.  And,  if  any  diuerence 
fhould  arife  between  you  and  your  brothers 
(which  may  the  gods  avert!)  the  public  will 
charge  you,  however  innocent  you  .may  be, 
as  ^  the  aggrelfor,  becauie  your  years  and 
abilities  give  you  the  fuperiority.  Eut  I 
firmly  perfuade  myfcif,  that  you  will  treat 
them  with  kindnefs,  and  that  they  will  ho- 
nour and  eileem  you,  as  your  diltinguifhed 
virtue  deferves.  Sallujl. 

§31.      Speech  o/'PuBLius  SciPio  to  the 


Roman 

TiCIN. 


Armj,  before   the   Battle   of  the 


Were  you,  foldiers,  the  fame  army  which 
I  had  v/ith  me  in  Gaul,  I  might  well  for- 
bear faying  any  thing  to  you  at  this  time : 
for,  what  occafion  could  there  be  to  ufe 
exhortation  to  a  cavalry  that  had  fo  fignally 
vanquillied  the  fquadrons  of  the  enemy  upoa 
the  Rhone ;  or  to  legions,  by  whom  that 
fam.e  enemy,  flying  before  them  to  avoid  a 
battle,  did  in  elie«;t  confefs  themfelves  con- 
quered ?  But,  as  thefe  troops,  halving  been 
inroUed  for  Spain,  are  there  with  my  bro- 
ther Cneius,  making  war  under  my  aufpices 
(as  was  the  will  of  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome)  I,  that  you  might  have  a  conful  for 
your  captain,  againit  Hannibal  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, have  freely  offered  myfelf  for 
this  war.  You,  then,  have  a  new  general ; 
and  I  a  new  army.  On  this  account,  a  few 
words  from  me  to  you  will  be  neither  im- 
proper nor  unfeafonable, 

That  you  may  not  be  unapprifed  of  what 
fort  of  enemies  yoa  are  going  to  encounter, 
or  of  what  is  to  be  feared  from  them,  they 
are  the  very  fame  whom,  in  a  former  war, 
you  vanquiflie'l  both  by  land  and  fea;  the 
fame,  from  whom  you  took  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia ;  and  who  have  been  thefe  twenty 
years  your  tributaries.  You  will  not,  I 
prefume,  mar<:h  againft  thefe  men,  with 
only  that  courage  with  which  you  are  wont 
to  face  other  enemies ;  but  with  a  certain 
anger  and  indgnation,  fuch  as  you  would 
feel  if  you  faw  your  Haves  on  a  fudden  rif:3 
;ainlt  you,     Conqu<^red  and 


up    in  arms 
I  4 


enflaved. 
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enflaved,  it  is  not  boldnefs,  but  neceffitj'-, 
that  urges  them  to  battle,  unlefs  yon  can 
believe  that  thofe  who  avoided  fighting 
when  their  army  vvas  entir3,  have  acquired 
better  hope  by  the  lofs  of  two-thirds  of 
their  horfe  and  foot  in  the  pafTage  cf  the 
Alps. 

But  you  have  heard,  perhaps,  that,  though 
they  are  few  in  number,  they  are  men  of 
flout  hearts  and  robuft  bodies;  heroes,  of 
fuch  ftrength  and  vigour,  as  nothing  is  able 
to  refift. — Mere  effigies !  nay,  fhadows  of 
men!  wretches,  emaciated  with  hunger,  and 
benumbed  with  cold!  brui fed  and  battered 
to  pieces  among  the  rocks  and  craggy  cliffs ! 
their  weapons  broken,  and  their  horfes  weak 
and  foundered !  Such  are  the  cavalry,  and 
fuch  the  infantry,  with  which  you  are  going 
-to  contend;  not  enemies,  but  the  fragments 
of  enemies.  There  is  nothing  which  I  more 
apprehend,  tKan  that  it  will  be  thought 
Hannibal  was  vanquifhed  by  the  Alps,  be- 
fore we  had  any  conflidil  with  him.  But, 
perhaps,  it  was  fitting  it  fhould  be  fo  ;  and 
that,  with  a  people  and  a  leader  who  had 
violated  leagues  and  covenants,  the  gods 
themfelves,  vvdthout  man's  help,  fhould  be- 
gin the  war,  and  bring  it  to  a  near  ccn- 
clufion :  and  that  we,  who,  next  to  the 
gods,  have  been  injured  and  offended, 
ihould  happily  finifii  what  they  have  begun. 

I  need  not  be  in  any  fear  that  you  fhould 
fufpeft  me  of  faying  thefe  things  merely  to 
encourage  you,  while  inwardly  I  have  dif- 
ferent fentiments.  What  hindered  me  from 
going  into  Spain  ?  That  was  my  province, 
where  I  fhould  have  had  the  lefs  dreaded 
Afdrubal,  not  Hannibal,  to  deal  with. 
But  hearing,  as  I  pafTed  along  the  coafl  of 
Gaul,  of  this  enemy's  march,  I  landed  ray 
troops,  fent  the  horfe  forward,  and  pitched 
my  camp  upon  the  Rhone.  A  part  of  my 
cavalry  encountered,  and  defeated  that  of 
the  enemy.  My  infantry  not  being  able  to 
overtake  theirs,  winch  fled  before  us,  I  re- 
turned to  my  fleet;  and,  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition I  could  ufe  in  fo  long  a  voyage  by 
lea  and  land,  am  come  to  meet  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  Was  it,  then,  m.y  in- 
clination to  avoid  a  contefl;  with  this  tremen- 
dous Hannibal  ?  and  have  I  met  with  him 
only  by  accident  and  unawares  ?  or  am  I 
come  on  purpofe  to  challenge  him  to  the 
combat?  I  would  gladly  try  whether  the 
earth,  within  thefe  twenty  years,  has  brought 
forth  a  new  kind  of  Carthaginians;  or  whe- 
ther they  be  the  fame  fort  of  men,  who 
fought  at  the  Agates,  and  whom,  at  Eryx, 
you  fuffcred  to  redeem  themfelves  at  eigh- 


teen denarii  per  head :  whether  this  Hanni- 
bal, for  labours  and  journies,  be,  as  he  would' 
be  thought,  the  rival  of  Hercules ;  or  whe- 
ther he  be,  what  his  father  left  him,  a 
tributary,  a  vafTal,  a  flave  of  the  Roman 
people.  Did  not  the  confcioufnefs  of  his 
wicked  deed  at  Saguntum  torment  him  and 
make  him  defperate,  he  would  have  fome 
regard,  if  not  to  his  conquered  country,  yet 
furely  to  his  own  family,  to  his  fatlier's 
memory,  to  the  treaty  written  with  Hamil- 
car's  own  hand.  We  might  have  lf:arved  him  ■ 
in  Eryx ;  we  might  have  paffed  into  Africa 
with  our  viftorious  fieet;  and,  in  a  few 
days,  have  deftroyed  Carthage.  At  their 
humble  fupplication,  we  pardoned  them ; 
we  releafed  them,  when  they  were  clofely 
fhut  up,  without  a  pofTibility  of  efcaping  j 
we  made  peace  with  them,  when  they  were 
conquered.  When  they  were  diftrefled  by 
the  African  war,  we  confidered  them,  we 
treated  them,  as  a  people  under  our  pro- 
teftion.  And  what  is  the  return  they  make 
us  for  all  thefe  favours  ?  Under  the  conduft 
of  a  hare-brained  young  man,  they  come 
hither  to  overturn  our  llate,  and  lay  wafle 
our  country. — Icouldwifh,  indeed,  that  it 
were  not  fo ;  and  that  the  war  we  are  now 
engaged  in  concerned  only  our  own  glory, 
and  not  our  prefervation.  But  the  contelt 
at  prefent  is  not  for  the  poffelfion  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  but  of  Italy  itfelf:  nor  is 
there  behind  us  another  army,  which,  if  we 
fhould  not  prove  the  conquerors,  may  make 
headagainfl  ourvidorious  enemies.  There 
are  no  more  Alps  for  them  to  pafs,  which 
might  give  us  leifure  to  raife  new  fsrces,. 
No,  foldiers:  here  you  mufl  make  your 
ftand,  as  if  you  were  jufl  now  before  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Let  every  one  refle<^,  that 
he  is  now  to  defend,  not  his  own  perfon 
only,  but  his  wife,  his  children,  his  help-* 
lefs  infants.  Yst,  let  not  private  confidera- 
tions  alone  pofTefs  our  minds :  let  us  re- 
member that  the  eyes  of  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome  are  upon  us ;  and  that,  as 
our  force  and  courage  fhall  now  prove,  fuch 
will  be  the  fortune  of  that  city,  and  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Hooke. 

§  32.     Speech  0/"  Hannibal  to  the  Car-» 
TH  AGIN  I  AN  Army,  on  the  fame  Occafton. 

I  know  not,  foldiers,  whether  yon  or 
your  prifoners  be  encompaffed  by  fortune 
with  the  flrider  bonds  and  neceffities.  Two 
feas  inclofe  you  on  the  right  and  left ;  not 
a  fhip  to  fly  to  for  efcaping.  Before  you  is 
the  Po,  a  river  broader  and  more  rspid  than 
the  Rhone ;  behind  you  are  the  Alps ;  over 

v.hich. 
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half-year  captain  ?  a  captain,  before  whom 
fliould  one  place  the  two  armies,  without 
their  enfigns,  I  am  perfuaded  he  would  not 
know  to  which  of  them  he  is  conful.  I 
efteem  it  no  fmall  advantage,  foldiers,  that 
there  is  not  one  among  you,  who  has  not 
often  been  an  eye-wltnefs  of  my  exploits  in 
war ;  not  one  of  whofe  valour  I  myfelf  have 
not  been  a  fpeftator,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
name  the  times  and  places  of  his  noble 
atchievements;  that  with  foldiers,  whom  I 
have  a  thoufand  times  praifed  and  rewarded, 
and  whofe  pupil  I  was  before  I  became  their 
general,  I  ihall  march  againft  an  army  of 
men  ftrangers  to  one  another. 

On  what  fide  foever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I 
behold  all  full  of  courage  and  ftrength.  A 
veteran  infantry;  a  moft  gallant  cavalry: 
you,  my  allies,  moft  faithful  and  valiant; 
you,  Carthaginians,  whom  not  only  your 
country's  caufe,  but  the  jufteft  anger,  im- 
pels to  battle.  The  hope,  the  courage  of 
aflailants,  is  always  greater  than  of  thofc 
who  aft  upon  the  defenfive.  With  hoftile 
banners  difplayed,  you  are  come  down  upon 
Italy  :  you  bring  the  war.  Grief,  injuries, 
indignities,  fire  your  minds,  and  fpur  you 
forward  to  revenge. — Firft,  they  demanded 
me ;  that  I,  your  general,  Ihould  be  deli- 
vered up  to  them ;  next,  all  of  you  who 
had  fought  at  the  fiege  of  Saguntum :  and 
we  were  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  extremeft 
tortures.  Froud  and  cruel  nation!  every 
thing  muft  be  yours,  and  at  your  difpofal! 
you  are  to  prefcribe  to  us  with  whom  we 
fhal]  make  war,  with  whom  we  fhall  make 
peace.  You  are  to  fet  us  bounds;  to  Ihut 
us  up  within  hills  and  rivers;  but  you,  you 
are  not  to  cbferve  the  limits  which  your- 
felves  have  fixed !  "  Pafs  not  the  Iberus." 
What  next  ?  "  Touch  net  the  Saguntines. 
"  Saguntum  is  upon  the  Iberus,  move  not  a 
"  ftep  towards  that  city."  Is  it  a  fmall 
matter  then  that  you  have  deprived  us  of 
our  ancient  poffeffions,  Sicily  and  Sardinia? 
you  would  have  Spain  too.  Well,  v^'e  Ihall 
yield  Spain,  and  then — you  will  pafs  into 
Africa.  Will  pafs,  did  I  fay? — this  very 
year  they  ordered  one  of  their  confu  Is  into 
Africa,  the  other  into  Spain.  Nc,  .  fol- 
diers ;  there  is  nothing  left  for  us,  but  what 
we  can  vindicate  with  our  fwords.  Come 
on,  then.  Be  men.  The  Romans  may, 
with  more  fafety,  be  cowards :  they  have 
their  own  country  behind  them,  have  places 
of  refuge  to  fiy  to,  and  are  fecun;  from 
danger  in  the  roads  thither;  but  foj  you, 
there  is  no  middle  fortune  between  death 
and  vidory.     Let  this  be  but  well  fixed  in 

your 


which,  even  when  your  numbers  were  un- 
diminifhed,  you  were  hardly  able  to  force  a 
paffage.  Here  then,  foldiers,  you  muft 
cither  conquer  or  die,  the  very  firft  hour 
you  meet  the  enemy. 

But  the  fame  fortune  which  has  thus  laid 
you  under  the  neceflity  of  fighting,  has  fet 
before  your  eyes  thofe  rewards  of  viftory, 
than  wliich  no  men  are  ever  wont  to  wilh 
for  greater  from  the  immortal  gods .  Should 
we,  by  our  valour,  recover  only  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  which  were  raviflied  from  our 
fathers,  thofe  would  be  no  inconfiderable 
prizes.  Yet,  what  are  thofe  ?  The  wealth 
of  Rome ;  whatever  riches  fhe  has  heaped 
together  in  the  fpoils  of  nations ;  all  thefe, 
with  the  matters  of  them,  will  be  yours. 
You  have  been  long  enough  employed  in 
driving  the  cattle  upon  the  vaft  mountains 
of  Lufitania  and  Celtiberia;  you  have 
hitherto  met  with  no  reward  worthy  of  the 
labours  and  dangers  you  have  undergone. 
The  time  is  now  come,  to  reap  the  full  re- 
compence  of  your  toilfom.e  marches  overfo 
many  mountains  and  rivers,  and  through  fo 
many  nations,  all  of  them  in  arms.  This  is 
the  place  which  fortune  has  appointed  to  be 
the  limits  of  your  labour-;  it  is  here  that 
you  will  finifh  your  glorious  warfare,  and 
r.xeive  an  ample  recompence  of  your  corn- 
pleated  fervice.  For  1  would  not  have  you 
imagine,  that  viftory  will  be  as  difficult  as 
the  name  of  a  Roman  war  is  great  and 
founding.  It  has  often  happened,  that  a 
defpifed  enemy  has  given  a  bloody. battle; 
and  the  moft  renowned  kings  and  nations 
have  by  a  fmall  force  been  overthrown. 
And,  if  you  but  take  away  the  glitter  of 
the  Roman  name,  v/hat  is  there  wherein 
they  may  ftand  in  competition  with  you  ? 
For  (to  fay  nothing  of  your  fervice  in  war, 
for  twenty  years  together,  with  fo  much 
valour  and  fuceefs)  from  the  very  pillars  of 
Hercules,  from  the  ocean,  from  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  the  earth,  through  fo  many  war- 
like nations  of  Spain  arid  Gaul,  are  you  not 
come  hither  victorious  ?  And  with  whom 
are  you  now  to  fight  ?  With  raw  foldiers, 
an  undifciplined  army,  beaten,  vanquifhed, 
befieged  by  the  Gauls  the  very  laft  fummer ; 
an  army,  unknown  to  their  leader,  and  un- 
acquainted with  him. 

Or  ftiall  I,  who  was  born,  I  might  almoft 
fay,  but  certainly  brought  up,  in  the  tent 
of  my  father,  that  moft  excellent  general ; 
fhall  I,  the  conqueror  of  Spain  and  Gaul ; 
and  net  only  of  the  Alpine  nations,  but 
which  is  greater  ftill,  of  the  Alps  them.- 
feives;    Ihall  I    compare  myfcif  with  this 
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your  minds ;  and  once   again,  I 
are  conquerors. 
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Hannibal  being  fent  to  Spain,  on  his  ar- 
rival there  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
army.     The  veterans  believed  Hamilcar  was 
revived  and  reilored  to  them :  they  faw  the 
fame  vigorous  co'untenance,  the  fame  pierc- 
ing eye,  the  fame  complexion  and  features. 
But  in  a  fhort  time  his  behaviour  occaUoned 
this  refemblance  of  his  father  to  contribute 
the  leaft  towards  his  gaining  their   favour. 
And,  in  truth,  never  was   there  a  genius 
more  happily  formed  for  two  thmgs,  moft 
manitefliy  contrary  to  each  other— -w  obey 
and  to  command.     This  made  it  difficult  to 
determine,  whether  the  general  or  foldiers 
loved    him    moft.     Where   any    enterprize 
required  vigour,  and  valour  in  the  perform- 
ance, Afdrubal  always  chofe  him  ta  com- 
mand at  the  executing  it;  nor  were  the 
troops  ever  mere  confident   of  fuccefs,  or 
more  intrepid,  than  when  he  was  at  their 
head.     None  ever  Ihewed  greater  bravery  in 
undertaking  hazardous  attempts,   or  more 
prefence  of  mind  and  conduct  in  the  exe- 
cution of  them.     No  hardfhip  could  fatigue 
his  body,  or  daunt   his  courage :  he  could 
equally  bear  cold  and  heat.     I'he  neceffary 
refcdion  of  nature,  not  the  pleafure  of  his 
palate,  he  folely  regarded  in  his  meals._    Ke 
made  no  diftindion  of  day  and  night  in  his 
watching,  or  taking  reft ;  and  appropriated 
no  time  to  fleep,  but  what  remained  after  he 
had  completed  his  duty  :  he  never  fought 
for  a  foft  or  retired  place  of  repofe ;  but  was 
often  feen  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  wrapt 
in  a  folditr's  cloak,  amongft  the  centinels 


^  l\.  The  Scythian  Amhaffadors  tt, 
Alexander,  on  his  making  Frepara-  ■ 
tions  to  attack  their  Cotmtrj. 
If  your  perfon  were  as  gigantic  as  your 
defires,  the  world  would  not  contain  you. 
Your  right  hand  would  touch  the  eaft,  and' 
your  left  the  weft  at  the  fame  time :  you 
grafp  at  more  than  you  are  equal  to.  From 
Europe  }'ou  reach  Afia  :  from  Aiia  you  lay 
hold  on  Europe.  And  if  you  ftiould  con- 
quer ail  mankind,  you  fcem  difpofed  to 
wage  war  with  woods  and  fnows,  with 
rivers  and  wild  beafts,  and  to  attempt  to  ■ 
fubdue  nature.  Ihit,  have  you  confidered 
the  ufual  courfe  of  things  \  have  you  re.. 
fl.L'ded,  that  great  trees  are  many  years  vc\, 
growing  to  their  height,  and  are  cut  down 
in  an  hour  ?  It  is  fooiifli  to  think  of  the 
fruit  only,  without  confidering '  the  height 
you  have  to  climb  to  come  at  it.  Take  care  . 
left,  while  you  ftrive  to  reach  the  top,  you 
fall  to  the  ground  with  the  branches  you 
have  laid  hold  on. 

Befidcs,  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
S'cythians,  or  the  Scythians  with  you  f  We 
have  never  invaded  Macedon ;  why  Ihould 
you  attack  Scythia  ?  You  pretend  to  be  the 
punifiier  of  robbers';  and  are  yourfelf  the 
general  robber  of  mankind.  You  have  taken 
Lydia ;  you  have  feii^ed  Syria ;  you  are 
mailer  of  Perlia;  you  have'  fulxiued  the 
Eactrians,  and  attacked  India :  ail  this  will 
not  fatisty  ycu,  unlefs  you  lay  your  greedy 
and  infatiable  hands  upon  our  flocks  and  our 
herds.  How  imprudent  is  your  conduct! 
you  grafp  at  riches,  the  polTeflion  of  which 
only  increafes  your  avarice.  You  increafc 
your  hunger,  by  what  lliould  produce 
fatiety ;  fo  that  the  mere  you  have,  the  more 
you  deiire.     But  have  you  forgot  how  hmg 


and  guards.     He  did  not  diftinguilh  himfelf    the  conqueft  of  the  Bactrians  detained  you  ? 


from  his  companions  by  the  magniticence  of 
his  drefs,  but  by  tlie  quality  of  his  horfe 
and  arms.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  by 
far  the  beft  foot  and  horfe  foldier  in  the 
army ;  ever  the  foremoft  in  a  charge,  and 
the  "laft  who  left  the  field  after  the  battle 
was  begun.  Thefe  fliining  qualities  were 
however  balanced  by  great  vices;  inhuman 
cruelty  ;  more  than  Carthaginian  treachery ; 
ro  refpecl;  for  truth  or  honour,  no  fear  of 
the  gods,  no  regard  for  the  fanftity  of  oaths, 
no  fenfe  of  religion.  With  a  difpofition 
thus  chequered  with  virtues  and  vices,  he 
ferved  three  years  under  Afdrubal,  without 
neglecting  to  pry  into,  or  perform  any  thing, 
that  could  contribute  to  make  him  hereafter 
a  complete  general.  Li--vj, 


while  you  were  fubduing  them  the  Sogdians 
revolted.  Your  viftories  ferve  ,to  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  find  you  employment  by 
producing  nev/  wars ;  for  the  bufinefs  of 
every  conqueft  is  twoibld,  to  win,  and  t) 
preferve  :  and  though  you  may  idc  the  greateft 
of  warriors,  you  muft  exped  that  the  na- 
tions you  conquer  will  endeavour  to  fliake 
oif  the  yoke  as  faft  as  poffible :  for  what 
people  chufe  to  be  under  foreign  dominion  ? 
If  you  will  crofs  the  Tanais,  you  mays 
travel  over  Scythia,  and  obferve  how  ex- 
tenfive  a  territory  we  inhabit.  But  to  con- 
quer us  is  quite  another  bufinefs;  you  will- 
find  us,  at  one  time,  too  nimble  for  you'r 
purfuit;  and  at  another  time,  when  yov^ 
think  we  are  fled  far  enou",h  iron?  you,  you 

will 
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i  will  have  us  furprife  you  in  your  camp  :  for 
I  the  Scythians  attack  with  no  lefs  vigour 
than  they  fly.  It  will  therefore  be  your 
wifdom  to  keep  with  ftrift  attention  what 
you  have  gained :  catching  at  more,  you 
may  lofe  what  you  have.  We  have  a  pro- 
verbial faying  in  Scythia,  That  Fortune  has 
no  feet,  and  is  furnifhed  only  with  hands  to 
diftribute  her  capricious  favours,  and  with 
fins  to  elude  the  grafp  of  thofe  to  whom  {he 
has  been  bountiful. — You  give  yourfelf  out 
to  be  a  god,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon  :  it 
fuits  the  charafter  of  a  god  to  beftow  favours 
on  mortals,  not  to  deprive  them  of  what 
they  have.  But  if  you  are  no  god,  refledl 
on  the  precarious  condition  of  humanity. 
You  will  thus  fhew  more  wifdom,  than  by 
du'elling  on  thpfe  fubjeds  which  have  puffed 
up  your  pride,  and  made  you  forget  yourfeif. 
You  fee  how  little  you  are  likely  to  gain 
by  attem.pting  the  conqucft  of  Scythia.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  may,  if  you  pleafe, 
have  in  us  a  valuable  alliance.  We  com- 
mand the  borders  of  both  Europe  and  Aiia. 
There  is  nothing  between  us  and  Baftria  but 
the  river  Tanais  ;  and  our  territory  extends 
to  Thrace,  which,  as  we  have  heard,  borders 
on  Macedon.  If  you  decline  attacking  us 
in  a  hoftile  manner,  you  may  have  our  friend- 
Ihip.  Nations  which  have  never  been  at 
wax  are  on  an  equal  footing ;  but  it  is  in 
vain  that  confidence  is  repofedin  a  conquered 
people :  there  can  be  no  fincere  friendihip 
between  the  oppreffors  and  the  oppreifed ; 
even  in  peace,  the  latter  think  themfelves 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  againfl:  the 
former.  We  will,  if  you  think  good,  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  you,  according  to  our 
manner,  which  is  not  by  figning,  fealing, 
and  taking  the  gods  to  M'itnefs,  as  is  the 
Grecian  cuitom ;  but  by  doing  aftual  fer- 
vices.  The  Scythians  are  not  ufed  to  pro- 
mife,  but  perform  without  promifing.  And 
they  think  an  appeal  to  the  gods  fuperfluous; 
for  that  thofe  who  have  no  regard  for  the 
cfteem  of  men  will  not  hehtate  to  offend  the 
gods  by  perjury. — You  may  therefore  con- 
fider  with  yourfelf,  whether  you  had  better 
have  a  people  of  fuch  a  character,  and  fo 
fituated  as  to  have  it  in  their  power  either 
to  ferve  you,  or  to  annoy  you,  according 
as  you  treat  them,  for  allies  or  for  enemies. 
^.  Citrtius, 

$  35.     Junius    Brutus    o'ver   the    dead 
Body   of  LuCRETiA,_    'vcho   had  fiahbed 
herfelf   in    Co/ijeqia^nce    of  the     Rape     of 
TarquiJ-. 
Yes,  noble  lady,  I  fwear  by  this  blood 


which  was  oncefo  pure,  and  which  nothing 
but  royal  villainy  could  have  polluted,  that 
I  will  purfue  Lucius  Tarquinius  the  Proud, 
his  wicked  wife,  and  their  children,  with 
fire  and  fword  :  nor  will  I  fuffer  any  of  that 
family,  or  of  any  other  whatfoevet^^Jb  be 
king  in  Rome. — Ye  gods,  I  call  you  to 
witnefs  this  my  oath  !     ■ 

There,  Romans,  turn  your  eyes  to  that 
fad  fpectacle  .'—the  daughter  of  Lucretius, 
Collatinus's  wife^— flie  died  by  her  own 
hand!  See  there 'a  noble  lady,  whom  the 
luft  of  a  Tarquin  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
being  her  ov/n  executioner,  to  atteft  her  in- 
nocence. Hofpitably  entertained  by  her  as 
a  kinfman  of  her  hufband,  Sextus,  the  per- 
fidious gueft,  became  her  brutal  ravilter. 
The  chalte,  the  generous  Lucretia  could  not 
furvive  the  infult.  Glorious  v/oman !  but 
once  only  treated  as  a  flave,  (he  thought 
life  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Lucretia,  a- 
woman,  difdained  a  life  that  depended  on  a 
tyrant's  will;  and  fhall  we,  fhall  men,  with 
fuch  an  example  before  our  eyes,  and  after 
five-and- twenty  years  of  ignominious  fervi-: 
tude,  fhall  we,  through  a  fear  of  dying, 
defer  one  fingle  inftant  to  affert  our  liberty  ? 
No,  Romans  ;  now  is  the  time ;  the  favour- 
able moment  we  have  fo  long  waited  for  is 
come.  Tarquin  is  not  at  Rome  :  the  Patri- 
cians are  at  the  head  of  the  enterprize  :  the 
city  is  abundantly  provided  with  men,  arms, 
and  all  things  neceUary.  There  is  nothing- 
wanting  to  fecure  the  fuccefs,  if  our  own 
courage  does  not  fail  us.  And  fhall  thofe 
warriors  who  have  ever  been  fo  brave  when 
foreign  enemie-s  were  to  be  fubdued,  or  when 
conquefts  were  to  be  made  to  gratify  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  Tarquin,  be  then 
only  cowards,  when  they  are  to  deliver  them- 
felves from  flavery  ? 

Some  of  you  are  perhaps  intimidated  by 
the  army  which  Tarquin  now  commands : 
the  foldiers,  you  imagine,  will  take  the  part 
of  their  general.  Banifn  fuch  a  groundlefs 
fear :  the  love  of  liberty  is  natural  ro  all 
men.  Your  fellow  citizens  in  the  camp  feel 
the  weight  of  oppreffion  with  as  quick  a 
fenfe  as  you  that  are  in  Rome ;  they  will  as 
eagerly  feize  the  occafion  of  throwing  off 
the  yoke.  But  let  us  grant  there  may  be 
fome  among  them  who,  through  bafenefs  of 
fpirit,  or  a  bad  education,  will  be  difpofed 
to  favour  the  tyrant :  the  number  of  thefc 
can  he  but  fmall,  and  we  have  means  fufH- 
cient  in  our  hands  to  reduce  them  to  reafon. 
They  have  left  us  hoflages  more  dear  to 
them  than  life ;  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  fathers,  their  mothers,  are  here  in  the 
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city.  Cooragc,  Romans,  the  gods  are  for 
us;  thofe  gods,  whofe  temples  and  altars 
the  impious  Tarquin  has  profaned  by  facri- 
fices  and  libations  made  with  polluted  hands, 
polluted  with  blood,  and  with  numberlefs 
unexpiated  crimes  committed  againll  his 
fubjefts. 

Ye  gods,  who  protected  our  forefathers  ! 
ye  genii,  who  watch  for  the  prefervation 
and  glory  of  Rome!  do  you  infpire  us 
with  courage  and  unanimity  in  this  glorious 
caufe,  and  we  will  to  our  laft  breath  defend 
your  worfhip  from  all  profanation. 

§36.     Speech  of  Attn'ET/i^M.  to  the  KoMK-i; 
Senate,  imploring  their  Jjjijlance  againjl 

JUGURTHA. 

Fathers  ! 
It  is  known  to  you  that  king  Micipfa, 
my  father,  on  his  death  bed,  left  in  charge 
to  Jugurtha,  his  adopted  fon,  conjundly 
with  my  unfortunate  brother  Hiempfal  and 
myfelf,  the  children  of  his  own  body,  the 
adminiftration  of  the  kingdom  of  Numi- 
dia,  direfting  us  to  confider  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome  as  proprietors  of  it.  He 
charged  us  to  ufe  our  bed  endeavours  to  be 
ferviceable  to  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
in  peace  and  war;  afTuring  us,  that  ^our 
proteftion  would  prove  to  us  a  defence 
againft  all  enemies,  and  would  be  inftead  of 
armies,  fortifications,  and  treafures. 

While  my  brother  and  I  were  thinking 
of  nothing  but  how  to  regulate  ourfelves 
according  to  the  directions  of  our  deceafed 
father,  Jugurtha — the  moft  infamous  of  man- 
kind !  breaking  through  all  ties  of  gratitude 
and  of  common  humanity,  and  trampling 
on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth— procured  the  murder  of  my  unfor- 
tunate brother,  and  has  driven  me  from  my 
throne  and  native  country,  though  he  knows 
I  inherit,  from  my  grandfather  Maffiniffa, 
and  my  father  Micipfa,  the  friendflaip  and 
alliance  of  the  Romans. 

For  a  prince  to  be  reduced,  by  villainy, 
to  my  diftrefsful  circumftances,  is  calamity 
enough;  but  my  misfortunes  are  heightened 
by  the  confideration,  that  I  find  myfelf 
obliged  to  folic  it  your  affiftance.  Fathers, 
for  the  fervices  done  you  by  my  anceftors, 
not  for  any  I  have  been  able  to  render  you 
in  my  own  perfon.  Jugurtha  has  put  it  out 
of  my  power  to  deferve  any  thing  at  your 
hands,  i;nd  has  forced  me  to  be  burdenibrae 
before  I  could  be  ufeful  to  you.  And  vet, 
if  I  had  no  plea  but  my  undeferved  mifcry, 
who,  from  a  powerful  prince,  the  defcen- 


dant  of  a  race  of  illuftrious  monarchs,  itni 
myfelf,  without  any  fault  of  ray  own,  des- 
titute of  every  fupport,  and  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  begging  foreign  afiiftance  againft 
an  enemy  who  has  feized  my  throne  and 
kingdom  ;  if  my  unequalled  diftre.Tes  were 
all  I  had  to  plead,  it  would  become  the 
greatnefs  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  the 
arbitrefs  of  the  world,  to  proteft  the  injured, 
and  to  check  the  triumph  of  daring  wicked- 
nefs  over  helplefs  innocence.  But,  to  pro- 
voke your  vengeance  to  the  utmoft,  Ju- 
gurtha has  driven  me  from  the  very  domi- 
nions which  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome 
gave  to  my  anceftors,  and  from  which  my 
grandfather  and  my  father,  under  your  um- 
brage, expelled  Syphax  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians. Thus,  fathers,  your  kindnefs  to  onr 
family  is  defeated;  and  Jugurtha,  in  injur- 
ing me,  throws  contempt  on  you. 

O  wretched  prince!  O  cruel  reverfe  of 
fortune !  O  father  Micipfa !  is  this  the  con- 
fequence  of  your  generofity,  that  he  whom 
your  goodnefs  raifed  to  an  equality  with 
your  own  children,  fhould  be  the  murderer 
of  your  children  ?  Mult  then  the  royal 
houfe  of  Numidia  always  be  a  fcene  of 
havock  and  blood  ?  While  Carthage  re- 
mained, we  fufFered,  as  was  to  be  expefted, 
all  forts  of  hardfhips  from  their  hoftile  at- 
tacks;  our  enemy  near;  our  only  powerful 
ally,  the  Roman  commonwealth,  at  a  dif- 
tance ;  while  we  were  fo  circumftanced,  we 
were  always  in  arms,  and  in  adion.  When 
that  fcourge  of  Africa  was  no  more,  wc 
congratulated  ourfelves  on  the  profpeft  of 
eftablifhed  peace.  But  inftead  of  peace,  be- 
hold the  kingdom  of  Numidia  drenched 
with  royal  blood,  and  the  only  furviving 
fon  of  its  late  king  flying  from  an  adopted 
murderer,  and  feeking  that  fafety  in  foreign 
parts,  v/hich  he  cannot  command  in  his  own 
kingdom. 

Whither— O  whither  {hall  I  fly !  If  I 
return  to  th.e  royal  palace  of  my  anceftors, 
my  father's  throne  is  feized  by  the  murderer 
of  my  brother.  What  can  I  there  expeft, 
but  that  Jugurtha  Ihould  haften  to  imbrue 
in  my  blood  thofe  hands  which  are  nowr 
reeking  with  my  brother's  ?  If  I  were  to  fly 
for  refuge,  or  for  affiftance  to  any  other 
courts,  from  what  prince  can  I  hope  for 
proteftion,  if  the  Roman  commonwealth 
gives  me  up  ?  From  my  own  family  or 
friends  I  have  no  expeftations.  My  royal 
father  is  no  more :  he  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  violence,  and  out  of  hearing  of  the  com- 
plaints of  his  unhappy  fon.  Were  my  bro- 
ther alive,  our  mutual  fympathy  would  be 
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defend  my  kingdom  from  the  violence  of 
the  ufurper,  I  am  obliged  to  apply  for  fo- 
reign proteftion  for  my  own  perfon. 

Fathers !  Senators  of  Rome  !  the  arbitrefs 
of  the  world !  —  to  you  I  fly  for  refuge 
from  the  murderous  fury  of  Jugurtha.— 
By  your  afFedion  for  your  children,  by 
your  love  for  your  country,  by  your  own 
virtues,  by  the  majcfty  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, by  all  that  is  facred,  and  all 
that  is  dear  to  you — deliver  a  wretched 
prince  from  undeferved,  unprovoked,  in- 
jury, and  fave  the  kingdom  of  Nuraidia, 
which  is  your  own  property,  from  being 
the  prey  of  violence,  ufurpation,  and  cru- 
elty. Salluft. 


fome  alleviation  :  but  he  is  hurried  out  of 
life  in  his  early  youth,  by  the  very  hand 
which  fht$uld  have  been  the  laft  to  injure 
any  of  the  royal  family  in  Numidia.  The 
bloody  Jugurtha  has  butchered  all  whom  he 
fufpefted  to  be  in  my  intereft.  Some  have 
been  defrroyed  by  the  lingering  torment  of 
the  crofs ;  others  have  been  given  a  prey  to 
wild  beafvs,  and  their  anguiih  made  the  fport 
of  men  more  cruel  than  wild  beafts.  If 
there  be  any  yet  alive,  they  are  (hut  up  in 
dungeons,  there  to  drag  out  a  life  more  in- 
tolerable than  death  itfelf. 

Look  down,  illuftrlous  fenators  of  Rome  ! 
from  that  height  of  power  to  which  you  are 
iaired,on  the  unexampled  diftreffes  of  a  prince, 
■who  is,  by  the  cruelty  of  a  wicked  intruder, 
become  an  outcaft  from  all  mankind.  Let 
not  the  crafty  infinuations  of  him  who  re- 
turns murder  for  adoption,  prejudice  your 
judgment.  Do  not  lill:en  to  the  wretch  who 
has  butchered  the  fon  and  relations  of  a 
king,  who  gave  him  power  to  fit  on  the 
fame  throne  with  his  own  fons.— I  have 
been  informed  that  he  labours  by  his  emif- 
faries  to  prevent  your  determining  any  thing 
againft  him  in  his  abfence,  pretending  that 
I  magnify  my  diftrefs,  and  might  for  him 
have  ftaid  in  peace  in  my  own  kingdom. 
But,  if  ever  the  time  comes  when  the  due 
-vengeance  from  above  fhall  overtake  him,  he 
will  theii  diffemble  as  I  do.  Then  he  who 
now,  hardened  in  wickednefs,  triumphs  over 
thofe  whom  his  violence  has  laid  low, 
will  in  his  turn  feel  diftrefs,  and  fufFer  for 
his  impious  ingratitude  to  my  father,  and 
his  blood-thirlty  cruelty  to  my  brother. 

O  murdered,  butchered  brother  I  O  deareft 
to  my  heart — now  gone  for  ever  from  my 
fight ! — Buc  why  fhould  I  lament  his  death  ! 
He  is  indeed  depri\'ed  of  the  bleffcd  light  of 
heaven,  of  life,  and  kingdom,  at  once,  by 
the  very  perfon  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
firft  to  hazard  his  own  life  in  defence  of  any 
one  of  Micipfa's  family  ?  But  as  things  are, 
my  brother  is  not  fo  much  deprived  of 
thefe  comforts,  is  delivered  from  terror, 
iirom  flight,  from  exile,  and  the  endlefs 
train  of  miferies  which  render  life  to  me 
ft  burden.  He  lies,  full  low,  gored  with 
wounds,  and  feftering  in  his  own  blood ; 
but  he  lies  in  peace :  he  feels  none  of  the 
miferies  which  rend  my  foul  with  agony 
and  diftraftion,  whilft  I  am  {tx.  up  a  fpec- 
tacle  to  all  mankind  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs.  So  far  from  having  it  in 
my  power  to  revenge  his  death,  I  am  not 
matter  of  the  means  of  fecuring  my  own 
Ufe :  fo  far  froiu  bein^  in  a  coadition  to 


§  11'     Speech  of  Canuleius,    a  Roman 
'Tribune,  to  the  Confuls;    in  'which  be  de- 
mands that  the  Plebeians  may  he  admitted 
into  the  Conful/hip,  and  that  the  Lanv  pro- 
hibiting  Patricians  and  Plebeians  from  in- 
termarrjing  7iiay  be  repealed. 
What  an  infult  upon  us  is  this  \  If  we 
are  not  fo  rich  as  the  patricians,  are  we  not 
citizens  of  Rome  as  well  as  they  ?   inha- 
bitants of  the  fame  country  ?    members  of 
the  fame  community  ?  The  nations  border- 
ing upon  Rome,  and  even  fl;rangers  more 
remote,  are  admitted  not  only  to  marriages 
with  us,  but  to  what  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance,  the  freedom   of  the  city.     Are 
we,  becaufe  we  are  commoners,  to  be  worfe 
treated  than  ftrangers  ? — And,  when  we  de- 
mand that  the  people  may  be  free  to  beftovsr 
their  offices  and  dignities  on  whom   they 
pleafe,  do  we  aflc  any  thing  unreafonable  or 
new  ?  do  we  claim  more  than  their  original 
inherent  right  ?  What  occafion  then  for  all 
this  uproar,  as  If  the  univerfe  were  falling 
to    ruin!  —  They  were  juft    going  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  me  in  the  fenate-houfe. 

What  1  muft  this  empire  then  be  una- 
voidably overturned  ?  muft  Rome  of  necefl 
fity  fink  at  once.  If  a  plebeian,  worthy  of 
the  office,  fhould  be  raifed  to  the  confulftilp  ? 
The  patricians,  I  am  perfuaded.  If  they 
could,  v/ould  deprive  you  of  the  common 
light.  It  certainly  offends  them  that  you 
breathe,  that  you  fpeak,  that  you  have  the 
fliapes  of  men.  Nay,  but  to  make  a  com- 
moner a  conful,  would  be,  fay  they,  a  moll 
enormous  thing.  Numa  Pompilius,  how- 
ever, without  being  fo  much  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  was  made  king  of  Rome :  the  elder 
Tarquin,  by  birth  not  even  an  Italian,  was 
neverthelefs  placed  upon  the  throne :  Ser- 
vlus  Tullius,  the  fon  of  a-  captive  woman 
(nobody  knows  who  his  father -was;  obtained 
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the  kingdom  as  the  reward  of  his  wifdom 
and  virtue.  In  thofe  days,  no  man  in  whom 
virtue  flione  confpicuous,  was  rejected,  or 
defpifed,  on  account  of  his  race  and  de- 
fcent.  And  did  the  ftate  profper  lefs  for 
that  ?  were  not  thefe  ft  rangers  the  very  beft 
of  all  our  kings  ?  And,  fiippofing  now  that 
a  plebeian  fl\ould  have  their  talents  and 
merit,  muft  not  he  be  fuffered  to  govern  us  ? 

But,  *'  we  find  that,  upon  the  abolition 
«<  of  the  regal  power,  no  commoner  was 
♦♦  chofen  to  the  confulate."  And  what  of 
that?  Before  Numa's  time  there  were  no 
pontiffs  in  Rome.  Before  Servius  lullius's 
days  there  was  no  Cenfus,  no  divifion  of 
the  people  into  clafTes  and  centuries.  Who 
ever  heard  of  confuls  before  the  expulfion 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud  ?  Diclators,  we  all 
know,  are  of  modern  invention  ;  and  fo  are 
the  offices  of  tribunes,  aediles,  qusilors. 
Within  thefe  ten  years  we  have  made  de- 
cemvirs, and  we  have  unmade  them.  Is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  what  has  been  done 
before  ?  That  very  law,  forbidding  mar- 
riages of  patricians  with  plebeians,  is  not 
that  a  nev/ thing  ?  was  there  any  fuch  law 
before  the  decemvirs  enafted  it  ?  and  a  moft 
fhameful  one  it  is  in  a  free  eftate.  Such  mar- 
riages, it  feems,  will  taint  the  pure  blood  of 
the  nobility  1  why,  if  they  think  fo,  let 
them  take  care  to  mgtch  their  fifters  and 
daughters  with  men  of  their  own  fort.  No 
plebeian  will  do  violence  to  the  daughter  of  a 
patrician  ;  thofe  are  exploits  for  our  prime 
nobles.  There  is  no  need  to  fear,  that  we 
fhall  force  any  body  into  a  contraft  of  mar- 
riage. But,  to  make  an  exprefs  law  to  pro- 
hibit marriages  of  patricians  with  plebeians, 
what  is  this  but  to  fhew  the  utmoft  contempt 
of  us,  and  to  declare  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  impure  and  unclean  } 

They  talk  to  us  of  the  confufion  there 
will  be  in  families,  if  this  ftatute  fhould  be 
repealed.  I  wonder  they  do  not  make  a 
law  againft  a  commoner's  living  near  a  no- 
bleman, or  going  the  fame  road  that  he  is 
going,  or  being  prefent  at  the  fame  feaft,  or 
appearing  at  the  fame  market-place  :  they 
might  as  well  pretend,  that  thefe  things 
make  confufion  in  families,  as  that  intermar- 
riages will  do  it.  Does  not  every  one 
know,  that  the  child  will  be  ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  his  father,  let  him  be 
a  patrician  or  a  plebeian  ?  In  fhort,  it  is 
manifeft  enough,  that  v/e  have  nothing  in 
view  but  to  be  treated  as  men  and  citizens ; 
nor  can  they  who  oppofe  our  demand,  have 
any  motives  to  do  it,  but  the  love  of  domi- 
seering.     I  would  fain  know  of  yoUj  con- 


fuls and  patricians,  is  the  fovereign  power 
in  the  people  of  Rome  or  in  you  ?  I  hope 
you  will  allow,  that  the  people  can,  at  their 
pleafure,  either  make  a  law  or  repeal  one. 
And  will  you  then,  as  foon  as  any  law  is 
propofed  to  them,  pretend  to  lift  them  im- 
mediately for  the  war,  and  hinder  them 
from  giving  their  fuifrages,  by  leading  them 
into  the  field  ? 

Hear  me,  confuls ;  whether  the  news  of 
the  war  you  talk  of  be  true,  or  whether  it 
be  only  a  falfe  rumour,  fpread  abroad  for 
nothing  but  a  colour  to  fend  the  people  out 
of  the  city,  I  declare,  as  tribune,  that  this 
people,  who  have  already  fo  often  fpilt  their 
blood  in  our  country's  caufe,  arc  again  ready 
to  arm  for  its  defence  and  its  glory,  if  they 
may  be  reftored  to  their  natural  rights,  and 
you  will  no  longer  treat  us  like  ftrangers  in 
our  own  country  :  but  if  you  account  us 
unworthy  of  your  alliance  by  intermar- 
riages ;  if  you  will  not  fuifer  the  entrance 
to  the  chief  ofiices  in  the  ftate  to  be  open  to 
all  pc-rfons  of  merit  indiiferently,  but  will 
confine  your  choice  of  magiftrates  to  the  fc- 
nate  alone — talk  of  wars  as  much  as  ever 
you  pleafe;  paint,  in  your  ordinary  dif- 
courfes,  the  league  and  power  of  our  ene- 
mies ten  times  more  dreadful  than  you  do -^ 
now — I  declare  that  this  people,  whom  you 
fo  much  defpife,  and  to  whom  you  are  ne- 
verthelefs  indebted  for  all  your  viftories, 
{hall  never  more  inlift  themfelves;  not  a 
man  of  them  fhail  take  arms ;  not  a  man  of 
them  fhall  expofe  his  life  for  imperious  lords-, 
with  whom  he  can  neither  fhare  the  dignities 
of  the  ftate,  nor  in  private  liie  have  any  al- 
liance by  marriage.  Hooke.     , 

§  38.    Life  of  Cicero.  » 

The  ftory  of  Cicero's  death  continued 
frefli  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans  for  many- 
ages  after  it ;  and  was  delivered  down  to 
poll:erity,  with  all  its  circumftances,  as  one 
of  the  moft  afFcfting  and  memorable  events 
of  their  hiftory ;  fo  that  the  fpot,  on  which 
it  happened,  feems  to  have  been  vifited  by 
travellers  with  a  kind  of  religious  reveren,ce. 
The  odium  of  it  fell  chiefly  on  Antony ; 
yet  it  left  a  ftain  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
alfo  on  Augultus;  which  explains  the  reafon 
of  that  filence,  which  is  obferved  about 
him,  by  the  writers  of  that  age;  and  why 
his  nam.e  is  not  fo  m.uch  as  mentioned  either 
by  Horace  or  Virgil.  For  though  his  cha- 
rafter  would  have  furnifhed  a  glorious  fub- 
jeft  for  many  noble  lines,  yet  he  was  no 
fubjedl  for  court  poets,  fince  the  very  men- 
tiou  of  lum  muft  have  beeu  a  fatire  on  the 
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prince,  efpecially  while  Antony  lived  ; 
among  the  fycophants  of  vvhofe  court  it  was 
fafhionable  to  infult  his  memory,  by  all  the 
methods  of  calumny  that  wit  and  majice 
could  invent :  nay,  Virgil,  on  an  occafion 
that  could  hardly  fall  of  bringing  him  to 
his  mind,  inftead  of  doing  juftice  to  his' 
merit,  chofe  to  do  an  injuftice  rather  to 
Pvome  itfelf,  by  yieldin; 


mire  his  writings  agaiiift  thee,  curfe  thjr 
aft  againft  him ." 


eloquence  to  the  Greeks,  which  they  them 
felve.s  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  Cicero. 

Livy,  however,  whofe  candour  made 
Auguftus  call  him  a  Yojnpeian,  while  out  of 
complaifance  to  the  times,  he  feems  to  exte- 
nuate the  crime  of  Cicero's  miurder,  yet 
after  a  high  encomium  of  his  virtues,  de- 
tlares,  that  to  prai/e  him  as  he  defer-ved,  re- 
quired  the  eUfpience  of  Cicero  himjelf.  Au- 
gulius  too,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  liappening 
one  day  to  catch  his  gnmdfon  reading  one 
of  Cicero's  bocks,  which,  for  fear  of  the 
emperor  s  difplcafure,  tlie  boy  endeavoured 
to  hide  under  his  gown,  took  the  bock  into 
his  handsj  and  turning  over  a  great  part  of 
it,  gave  it  back  agrtin,  and  fliid,  "  This 
**  was  a  learned  man,  my  child,  and  a 
**  lover  of  his  countrv." 

In  the  fucceeding  generation,  as  the  par- 
ticular envy  to  Cicero  fubfided,  by  the 
death  of  thofe  whofe  private  intereils  and 
perfonal  qimrrels  had  engaged  to  hate  when 
living,  and  defame  him  when  dead,  fo  liis 
name  and  memory  began  to  fhine  oat  in  its 
proper  luftre;  and  in  the  reign  even  of  Ti- 
berius, when  an  eminent  fenator  and  hiHo- 
rian,  Cremutius  Cordus,  was  condemned  to 
die_/or/r^//?//_g- Brutus,  yet  Paterculus  could 
not  forbear  breaking  out  into  the  following 
warm  expoflulation  with  Antony  on  the 
fubjeft  of  Cicero's  death:  "  Thou  haft 
"  done  nothing,  Antony ;  haft  done  no- 
*'  thing,  I  fay,  by  fetting  a  price  on  that 
**  divine  and  illuftrious  head,  and  by  a 
•'  detefiable  reward  procuring  the  death  of 
•'  fo  great  a  conful  and  preferver  of  the  re- 
••  public.  Thou  haft  fnatched  from  Cicero 
*•  a  troublefome  beitig,  a  declining  age,  a 
**  life  more  miferable  under  thy  dominion 
*'  than  death  itfelf ;  but  fo  far  from  dimi- 
"  nifhing  the  glory  of  his  deeds  and  fayings, 
*'  thou  haft  increafed  it.  He  lives,  and 
*'  will  live  in  the  memory  of  all  ages ;  and 
*'  as  long  as  this  fyftem  of  nature,  whether 
.**  by  chance  or  providence,  or  what  way 
*'  foever  formed,  v/hich  he  alone  of  ail  the 
**  Romans  comprehended  in  his  mind,  and 
.**  illuftratcd  by  his  eloquence,  fnall  remain 
f  intire,  it  will  draw  the  praifes  of  Cicero 
JJ*  along  with  it;'  and  all  poftsrity  will  adr 


From  this  period,  all  the  Roman  writers, 
whether  poets  or  hiftorians,  feem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  celebrating  the  praifes  of 
Cicero,  as  the  moft  illuftrious  of  all  their 
patriots,  and  the  parent  of  the  Roman  njoit  and 
eloqnevce;  who  had  done  more  honour  to  his 
the  fuperiority  of   country  by  hh  nxirltiugs,  than  all  their  con- 


querors by  their  arms,  and  extended  the  bounds 
of  his  learnivg  beyond  thfc  of  their  empire.  S  o 
that  their  very  emperors,  near  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death,  began  to  reverence 
him  in  the  clafs  of  their  inferior  deities;  a 
rank  which  he  would  have  preferved  to  this 
day,  if  he  had  happened!*  to  live  \n  papal 
Rome,  where  he  could  not  have  failed,  as 
Erafmus  fa)^s,  from  the  intiocence  of  his  life, 
of  obtaining  the  honour  and  title  0^  a  faint. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  vvas  tall  and  ih  nder, 
with  a  neck  particularly  long;  yet  his  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  manly  ;  preferving  a 
comelinefs  and  dignity  to  the  laft,  with  a 
certain  air  of  chearfulnefs  and  ferenity,  tlut 
imprinted  both  aircfricn  and  refpeft.  His 
ccnftitution  was  naturally  weak-,  yet  was  fo 
confirmed  hy  his  management  of  it,  as  to 
enable  him  to  'fnpport  all  the  fati^es  of  the 
moft  adive,  as  well  as  the  moft  ftudious  life, 
with  perpetual  health  and  vigour.  '1  he 
cnre  that  he  employed  upon  his  body,  con- 
fifted  chiefly  in  bathing  and  rubbing,  with 
a  few  turns  every  day  in  his  gardens  for  the 
refrcfhment  of  his  voice  fromi  the  labour  of 
the  bar:  yet  in  the  fummer,  he  gc'.ierally 
gave  himfelf  the  exercife  of  a  jcoirney,  to 
vifit  his  feveral  eftates  and  villas  in  dilierent 
parts  of  Italy.  But  his  principal  inftrumtnt 
of  health  was  diet  and  temperance  :  by  thefc 
he  preferved  himfelf  from  all  violent  dif- 
tempers ;  and  when  he  happened  to  be  at- 
tacked by  any  flight  indifpofition,  «fed  to 
inforce  the  feverity  of  his  abftinence,  and 
ftarve  it  prefently  by  fafting. 

In  his  cloaths  and  drefs,  which  the  wlfi 
have  ufualiy  confidered  as  an  index  of  the 
mind,  he  obfer^ed,  what  he  prefcribes  ia 
his  book  of  Offices,  a  modefty  and  decency 
adapted  to  his  rank  and  charafter :  a  per- 
petual cleanlinefs,  without  the  appearance 
of  pains ;  free  from  the  alfeiftation  of  iingu- 
larity,  and  avoiding  the  extremes  of  a  ruftic 
negligence  and  foppifn  delicacy;  both  ot 
v/hich  are  equally  contrary  to  true  dignity  ; 
the  one  implying  an  ignorance,  or  illiberal 
contempt  of  it,  the  other  a  childilh  pride 
and  oftentation  of  proclaiming  our  preten- 
fions  to  it. 

in  his  doraeftic  and  focial  life  his  beha- 
vieur 
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viour  was  rery  amiable  :  he  v/as  a  moft  In- 
dulgent parent,  a  fincere  and  zealous  friend, 
a  kind  and  generous  mafter.  His  letters 
are  full  of  the  tendereft  expreffions  of  iove 
for  his  children ;  in  whofe  endearing  con- 
verfation,  as  he  often  tells  us,  he  ufed  to 
drop  all  his  cares,  and  relieve  himfelf  from 
all  his  ftruggles  in  the  fenate  and  the  forum. 
The  fame  affeftion,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
was  extended  alfo  to  his  flaves,  when  by 
their  fidelity  and  fervices  they  had  recom- 
mended themfelves  to  his  favour.  We  have 
feen  a  remarkable  inftance  of  it  in  Tyro, 
whofe  cafe  was  no  otheruife  different  from 
the  reft,  than  as  it  was  diftlnguilhed  by  the 
fuperiority  of  his  merit.  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Atticus,  '«  I  have  nothing  more," 
fays  he,  "  to  write ;  and  my  mind  indeed 
*«  is  fomewhat  ruffled  at  prefent;  for  So- 
«*  citheus,  my  reader,  is  dead;  a  hopeful 
««  youth ;  which  has  afflifted  me  more  than 
««  one  would  imagine  the  death  of  a  flave 
♦«  ought  to  do." 

He  entertained  very  high  notions  of 
friendlhip,  and  of  its  excellent  ufe  and 
benefit  to  human  life  ;  which  he  has  beau- 
tifully illuftrated  in  his  entertaining  treatife 
on  that  fubjeft;  where  he  lays  down  no 
other  rul^s  than  what  he  exemplified  by  his 
praftice.  For  in  all  the  variety  of  friend- 
Jhips  in  which  his  eminent  rank  engaged 
him,  he  never  was  charged  with  deceiving, 
deferting,  or  even  flighting  any  one  whom 
he  had  once  called  his  friend,  or  efteemed 
an  honeft  man.  It  was  his  delight  to  ad- 
vance their  profperlty,  to  relieve  their  ad- 
verfity  ;  the  fame  friend  to  both  fortunes ; 
but  more  zealous  only  in  the  bad,  where 
fcis  help  was  moft  wanted,  and  his  fervices 
the  moft  difinterefted  :  looking  upon  it  not 
as  a  friendfhip,  but  a  fordid  traffic  and  mer- 
ehandi^e  of  benefits y  where  good  offices  are  to 
bd  weighed  by  a  nice  eftimate  of  gain  and 
lofs.  He  calls  gratitude  the  mother  of 'vir- 
tues ;  reckons  it  the  moft  capital  of  all  du- 
ties ;  and  ufes  the  words  grateful  and  good  as 
terms  fynonymous,  and  infeparably  united 
in  the  fame  charafter.  His  writings  abound 
with  fentiments  of  this  fort,  as  his  life  did 
with  the  examples  of  them  ;  fo  that  one  of 
his  friends,  in  apologizing  for  the  impor- 
tunity of  a  requeft,  obferves  to  him  with 
great  truth,  that  the  tenor  of  his  life  would 
be  a  fufficient  excufc  for  it ;  fince  he  had 
cftablilhed  fucli  a  cuftom,  of  doing  every 
thing  for  his  friaids,  that  they  m  longer 
^equejtedi  hut  claimed  a  right  to  command 
hi}n. 

Yst  he  was  not  more  generous  to  his 


friends,  than  placable  to  his  enemies  j  rea- 
dily pardoning  the  greatefl:  injuries,  upon 
the  llighteft  fubmiffion ;  and  though  no  man 
ever  had  greater  abilities  or  opportunities 
of  revenging  himfelf,  yet  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  hurt,  he  fought  out  reafons  to 
forgive ;  and  whenever  he  was  invited  to  it, 
never  declined  a  reconciliation  with  his  moft 
inveterate  enemies ;  of  which  there  are  nu- 
merous inftances  in  his  hiftory.  He  de- 
clared nothing  to  be  more  laudable  and  nuor- 
thy  of  a  great  man  than  placability  \  and  laid  \\ 
down  for  a  natural  duty,  to  moderate  our  re-- 
'uenge,  and  obfcr-ve  a  temper  in  punifhing\  , 
and  held  repentance  to  be  a  fufficient  ground  for  • 
remitting  it :  and  it  was  one  of  his  fayings, 
delivered  to  a  public  affembly,  that  his  en- 
mities 'xvere  mortal,  hh  friendjiips  immortal. 
His  manner  of  living  was  agreeable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  fplcndid  and 
noble  :  his  houfe  was  open  to  all  the  learned 
ftrangers  and  philofophers  of  Greece  and 
Afia  ;  feveral  of  whom  were  conftantly  en- 
tertained in  it  as  part  of  his  family,  and  \ 
fpent  their  whole  lives  with  him.  His  levee  ■ 
w  as  perpetually  crouded  with  multitudes  of 
all  ranks ;  even  Pompey  himfelf  not  dif- 
daining  to  frequent  it.  The  greateft  part 
came  not  only  to  pay  their  compliments, 
but  to  attend  him  on  days  of  bufmefs  to  the 
f;*nate  or  the  forum ;  where,  upon  any  de- 
bate or  tranfaftion  of  moment,  they  con- 
ftantly waited  to  condudl  him  home  again  : 
but  on  ordinary  days,  when  thefc  m.orning 
vifits  were  over,  as  they  ufually  were  before 
ten,  he  retired  to  his  books,  and  (hut  him- 
felf up  in  his  library,  without  feeking  any 
other  diverfion,  but  what  his  children  af- 
forded to  the  ihort  intervals  of  his  leifure. 
His  fupper  was  the  greateft  meal ;  and  the 
ufual  feafon  with  all  the  great  of  enjoying 
their  friends  at  table,  which  was  frequently 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night :  yet 
he  was  out  of  his  bed  every  morning  before 
it  was  light ;  and  never  ufed  to  jleep  again  at 
7ioon,  as  all  others  generally  did,  and  as 
it  is  commonly  prattifed  in  Rome  to  this 
day. 

But  though  he  was  fo  temperate  and 
ftudious,  yet  when  he  was  engaged  to  fup 
with  others,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  he 
laid  afide  his  rules,  and  forgot  the  invalid; 
and  was  gay  and  fprightly,  and  the  very 
foul  of  the  company.  When  friends  were 
met  together,  to  heighten  the  comforts  of 
focial  life,  he  thought  it  inhofp;  table  not  to' 
contribute  his  fhare  to  their  common  mirth,, 
or  to  damp  it  by  a  cburlilh  refervednefs. 
But  he  wai  really  a  iover  of  chearful  enter- 
tainmentSj 
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tamments,   being  of  a  nature  remarkably  How  much  more  cold  then  and  infipid  muft 

facetious,  and  Angularly  turned  to  raillery ;  they   needs   appear   to   us,  who  are  unac- 

a  talent  which  was  of  great  fervice  to  him  at  quainted  wit'i  the  particular  charafters  and 

the  bar,  to  correft  the  petulance  of  an  ad-  ftories  to  which  they  relate,  as  well  as  the 

verfary;  relie've  the  fatiety  of  a  tedious  cavfe -^  peculiar  fafliions,  humour,  andtafteofwit 

'di-vert  the  muds  of  the  judges ;  and  mitigate  in  that  age  ?  Yet  even  in  thefe,  as  Quinti- 

the  rigour  of  a  fentence,  by  making  both  Han  alfo  tells  us,  as  well  as  in  his  other  com- 

the  bench  and  audience  merry  at  the  ex-  pofitions,  people   would  fooner  find  ^haf 
jience  of  the  accufer. 

This  ufe  of  it  was  always  thought  fair, 
find  greatly  applauded  in  public  trials ;  but 
in  private  converfations,  he  was  charged 
jfometimes  with  pulhing  his  raillery  too  far ; 


thej  might  reject  than  luhat  they  could  add 
to  them. 

He  had  a  great  number  of  fine  houfes  in 
different  parts  of  Italy ;  fome  writers  reckon 
up  eighteen',  which,  excepting   the   family 


and  through  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  fuperior  feat  at  Arpinum,    feem  to  have   been  all 

wit,  exerting  it  often  intemperately,  with-  purchafed,  or  built  by  himfelf.     They  were 

out  reflefting  what  cruel  wounds  his  ladies  fituated  generally  near  to  the  fea,  and  placed 

inflifted.     Yet  of  all  his  farcaftical  jokes,  at  proper  diftances  along  the  lower  coaft, 

which  are  tranfmitted  to  us  by  antiquity,  between   Rome   and   Pompeii,   which  was 

we  (hall  not  obferve  any  but   what  were  about  four  leagues  beyond  Naples ;  and  for 

pointed  againft  charafters,  either  ridiculous  the  elegance  of  ftrufture,  and  the  delightg 

or  profligate ;  fuch  as  he  defpifed  for  their  of  their  fituation,  are  called  by  him  the  eyes, 

follies,  or  hated  for  their  vices  j  and  though  or  the  beauties  of  Italy.     Thofe  in  which  he 

he  might  provoke  the  fpleen,  and  quicken  took  the  moft  pleafure,  and  ufually  fpenC 

the  malice  of  his  enemies,  more  than  was  fome  part  of  every  year,  were  his  Tufculum, 

confiftent  with  a  regard  to  his  own  eafe,  Antium,  Auftura,  Arpinum;  his  Formian, 

yet  he  never  appears  to  have  hurt  or  loft  a  Cuman,    Puteolan,    and   Pompeian   villas  ; 

friend,  or  any  one  whom  he  valued,  by  the  all  of  them  large  enough  for  the  reception 

Jevity  of  jefting.  not*  only  of  his  own   family,  but  of  his 

It  is  certain,  that  the  fame  of  his  wit  was  friends  and  numerous  guefts ;  many  of  whom, 

as  celebrated  as  that  of  his  eloquence,  and  of  the  iirft  quality,  ufed  to  pafs  feveral  days 

that  feveral  fpurious  colleftions  of  his  fay-  with  him  in  their  excutfions  from  Rome, 
iags  u'ere  handed  about  in   Rome  in  his 
life-time,  till  his  friend   Trebonius,  after 


But  befides  thefe  that  may  properly  be  rec- 
koned feats,  with  large  plantations  and  gar- 


he  had  been  conful,  thought  it  worth  while  dens  around  them,  he  had  feveral  little  inns 
to  publifli  an  authentic  edition  of  them,  in  '  "  ' 
Id  'Volume  'which  he  addreffed  to  Cicero  himfelf, 
'Csfar  likewife,  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
having  taken  a  fancy  to  coiled  the  Apoph- 
thegms, or  memorable  fayings  of  eminent 
men,  gave  ftridl  orders  to  all  his  friends 
who  ufed  to  frequent  Cicero,  to  bring  him 
enjety  thing  of  that  fort,  n.vhich  happened  to 
drop  frork  him  in  their  company.  But  Tiro, 
Cicero's  freedman,  who  ferved  him  chiefly 
in  his  ftudies  and  literary  affairs,  publiflied 
after  his  death  the  moft  perfedl  coUedion  of 
his  Sayings,  in  three  books;  where  Quin- 
tilian  however  wiflies,  that  he  had  been  more 
/paring  in  the  number,  and  judicious  in  the 
choice  of  them.  None  of  thefe  books  are  now 
remaining,  nor  any  other  fpecimcn  of  the 
jefts,  but  what  are  incidently  fcattered  in 


as  ne  calls  tliem,  or  baiting -places  on  the 
road,  built  for  his  accommodation  in  paffing 
from  one  houfe  to  another. 

His  Tufculan  houfe  had  been  Sylla's,  the 
diclator ;  and  in  one  of  its  apartments  had 
a  painting  of  his  ?nemorable  njiiiory  near  Nola^ 
in  the  Marfc  nvar,  in  which  Cicero  had 
ferved  under  him  as  a  volunteer :  it  was 
about  four  leagues  from  Rome,  on  the  top 
of  a  beautiful  hill,  covered  with  the  villas 
of  the  nobility,  and  affording  an  agreeable 
profpcft  of  the  city,  and  the  country  around 
it,  with  plenty  of  water  flowing  through  his 
grounds  in  a  large  ftream  or  canal,  for 
which  he  paid  a  rent  to  the  corporation  of 
Tufculum.  Its  neighbourhood  to  Rome 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  retreat  at  any 
hour  from  the  fatigues  of  the  bar  or  the 


'different  parts  of  his  own  and  other  people's  fenate,  to  breathe  a  little  frefti  air,  and  di- 

writings;    which,    as   the   fame   judicious  vert  himfelf  wirh  his  ^riends  or  family :  fo 

critic  obferves,  through  the  change  of  tafte  that  this  was  the  place  in  which  he  took  the 

in   different  ages,    and  the    want   of  that  moft  delight,  and  fpent  the  greateft  Ibare 

aBion  or  gejlure ,  which  gave  the  chief  fpirit  of  his   leimr  ;    and   for   that   reafon  im- 

to  many  of  them,  could  7ie^cr  he  explained  to  proved  and  adorned  it  beyond  ail  his  othet 

fdvaaiage^  though  /several  had  attempted  it,  Uoufes, 

h  When 
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When  a  greater  fatlety  of  the  city,  or  a 
longer  vacation  in  the  foram,  difpofed  him 
to  ieek  a  calmer  fcene,  and  more  undifturbed 
retirement,  he  ufed  to  remove  to  Antium 
or  Aflura.  At  Antium  he  placed  his  beft 
colleclion  of  books,  and  as  it  was  not  above 
thirty  miles  from  Rome,  he  could  have 
daily  intelligence  there  of  every  thing  that 
paffed  in  the  city.  Aftura  was  a  little 
ijland,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  about  two  leagues  farther  towards 
the  fouth,  between  the  promontories  of  An- 
tium and  Circaeum,  and  in  the  view  of  them 
both;  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
purpofes  of  folitude,  and  a  fevere  retreat; 
covered  with  a  thick  wood,  cut  out  into 
ihady  walks,  in  which  he  ufed  to  fpend  the 
gloomy  and  fplenetic  moments  of  his  life. 

In  the  height  of  furamer,  the  manfion- 
houfe  at  Arpinum,  and  the  little  ifland  ad- 
pining,  by  the  advantage  of  its  groves  and 
cafcades,  afforded  the  beft  defence  againft 
the  inconvenience  of  the  heats ;  where,  in 
the  greateft  that  he  had  ever  remembered, 
we  find  him  refrefhing  himfelf,  as  he  writes 
to  his  brother,  with  the  utmofl  pleafure,  in 
the  cool  flream  of  his  Fibrenus.  His  other 
Tillas  were  fituated  in  the  more  public  parts 
of  Italy,  where  all  the  beft  company  of 
Rome  had  their  houfes  of  pleafure.  He 
had  two  at  Formioe,  a  lower  and  upper 
villa ;  the  one  near  to  the  port  of  Cajeta, 
the  other  upon  the  mountains  adjoining. 
He  bad  a  third  on  the  Ihore  of  Baice,  be- 
tween the  lake  Avernus  and  Puteoli,  which 
he  calls  his  Puteolan  :  a  fourth  on  the  hills 
of  Old  Cumce,  called  his  Cuman  villa  ;  and 
a  fifth  at  Pompeii,  four  leagues  beyond  Na- 
ples, in  a  country  famed  for  the  purity  of 
Its  air,  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  delicacy  of 
its  fruits.  His  Puteolan  houfe  was  built 
after  the  plan  of  the  Academy  of  Athens, 
and  called  by  that  name;  being  adorned 
»with  a  portico  and  a  grove,  for  the  fame 
ufe  of  philofophical  conferences.  Some 
time  after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antiftius  Vetus,  who  repaired  and  im- 
proved it ;  when  a  fpring  of  warm  water, 
which  happened  to  burft  out  in  one  part  of 
it,  gave  occafion  to  the  following  epigram, 
made  by  Laurea  Tullius,  one  of  Cicero's 
freedraen. 

Quo  tua  Romana  vindex  clarlffime  linguae 
Sylva  loco  melius,  furgere  juffa  viret, 
Atque  Academise  celebrataiti  nomine  villam 
Kunc  reparat  culm  fub  potiore  Vetus, 
Hie  etiam  apparent  lymphs  non  ante  repertse, 
Lflnguidti  9Ui8  Infiifo  luniiiia  rgre  bvant^ 


Nimirum  locus  ipfe  fui  Ciceronis  honore 
Hoc  dedit,  hac  fontes  cum  patefecit  ope. 
Ut  quoniam  totum  legitur  fine  fine  per  orbemj 
Sint  plures,  occulis  qua  mediantur,  aquae. 

Plin.  Hift.Nat.  1,  31.1. 

«  Where  groves,  once  thine,  now  with  frefll 

"  verdure  bloom, 
*<  Great  Parent  of  the  eloquence  of  Rome, 
«  And  where  thy  Academy,  favourite  feat, 
'*  Now  to  Antiftius  yields  its  fweet  retreat. 
"  A  gu/hing  ftream  burfts  out,  of  wond'r:m 

"  pow'r, 
*♦  To  heal  the  eyes,  and  weaken'd  fight  reftore. 
«  The  place,  which  all  its  pride  from  Cicer» 

"  eirew, 
**  Repays  this  honour  to  his  memory  due, 
•'  That  fince  his  works  throughout  the  vvorli' 

"  are  fpread, 
"  And  with  fuch  eagernefs  by  all  are  read, 
♦'  New  fprings  of  healing  quality  Ihall  rife, 
*'  To  cafe  the  increafc  of  labour  to  the  eyes." 

The  furniture  of  his  houfes  was  fuitable 
to  the  elegance  of  his  tafte,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  buildings ;  his  galleries  were 
adorned  with  ftatues  and  paintings  of  the 
beft  Grecian  mafters;  and  his  velTels  and 
moveables  were  of  the  beft  work  and  choiceft 
materials.  There  was  a  cedar  table  of  his 
remaining  in  Pliny's  time,  faid  to  be  the 
firji  which  was  ever  feen  in  Rome,  and  to 
have  coft  him  eighty  pounds.  He  thought  it 
the  part  of  an  eminent  citizen  to  preftrve  an 
uniformity  of  charader  in  every  article  of  his 
conduft,  and  to  illuftrate  his  dignity  by  the 
fplendor  of  his  life.  This  was  the  reafon  of 
the  great  variety  of  his  houfes,  and  of  their 
fituation  in  the  moft  confpicuous  parts  of 
Italy,  along  the  courfe  of  the  Appian  road  ; 
that  they  might  occur  at  every  ftage  to  the 
obfervation  of  travellers,  and  lie  commo-i 
dious  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
his  friends. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  when  he  refledls  on  1 
what  the  old  writers  have  faid  on  the  medio-  ' 
crity  of  his  paternal  eftate,  will  be  at  a  loft  | 
to  conceive  whence  all  his  revenues  flowed^ 
that  enabled  him  to  fuftain  the  vaft  expence 
of  building  and  maintaining  fuch  anumber- 
of  noble  houfes;  but  the  folution  will  be, 
eafy,  when  we  recoUedl  the  great  opportu* 
nities  that  he  had  of  improving  his  original;! 
fortunes.  The  two  principal  funds  of  wealth 
to  the  leading  men  of  Rome,  were  firft,  thci 
public  magiftracies,  and  provincial  con»»,( 
mands;  fecondly,  the  prefents  of  kings^J 
princes,  and  foreign  ftates,  whom  they  hs ' 
obliged  by  their  fervices  and  proteftionj 
and  though  no  man  was  more  moderate  i^ 
the  uf«  of  thefe  advantages  than  Cicero,  y< 
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evident  indeed  from  his  works ;  where  we 
find  him  perpetually  praifmg  and  recom- 
mending whatever  was  laudable,  even  in  a 
rival   or  an   adverfary ;    celebratino-  '"f.,-;*. 


to  one  of  his  prudence,  oeconomy,  and  con- 
tempt of  vicious  pleafures,  thefe  were  abun- 
dantly fufficient  to  anfwer  all  his  expences  : 
for  in  his  province  of  Cilicia,  after  all  the 

memorable  inftances  ~of  his  generofity,  by  wherever  it  was  found,'  whether  in  the  an- 
I  which  he  faved  to  the  public  a  full  million  cients  or  his  contemporaries ;  whether  ia 
i  fterling,  which  all  other  governors  had  ap-  Greeks  or  Romans ;  and  verifying  a  maxim, 
plied  to  their  private  ufe,  yet  at  the  expi-  which  he  had  declared  in  a'  fpeech  to  the 
ration  of  his  year,  he  left  in  the  hands  of  fenate,  that  no  man  could  be  enuions  of  another  s 
the  publicans  in  Ajta  near  tixienty  thoufand  'virtue,  <who  nvas  confcious  of  his  o^vn, 

■  po:mds,  referved  from  the  ftrift  dues  of  his  His  fprightly  wit  would  naturally  have 
.government,  and  remitted  to  him  after-  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  la- 
I  wards  at   Rome.     But  there   was   another   dies,  whofe  company  he  ufed  to  frequent 

way  of  acquiring  money,  efteemed  the  moft  when  young,  and  with  many  of  whom  of 
reputable  of  any,  which  brought  large  and  the  firll  quality,  he  was  oft  engao-ed  in  his 
'frequent  fupplies  to  him,  the  legacies  of  de-  riper  years  to  confer  about  the  interefts  of 
\ceafed friends.  It  was  the  peculiar  cuftom  of  their  hufbands,  brothers,  or  relations,  who 
jRome,  for  the  clients  and  dependants  of  were  abfent  from  Rome ;  yet  we  meet  with 
'families,  to  bequeath  at  their  death  to  their  no  trace  of  any  criminal  gallantry  or  in- 
i  patrons,  fome  confiderable  part  of  their  trigue  with  any  of  them.  In  a  letter  to 
'eitatcs,  as  the  moft  efFeftual  teftimony  of  Pxtus,  tov/ards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  wives 
their  refpeft  and  gratitude  j  and  the  more  a  ajocofe  account  of  his  fupping  with  their 
jman  received  in  this  way,  the  more  it  re-  friend  Volumnius,  an  epicurean  wit  of  the 
.  idounded  to  his  credit.  Thus  Cicero  men-  firft  clafs,  when  the  famed  courtefan,  Cy- 
jtions  it  to  the  honour  of  Lucullus,  that  theris,  who  had  been  Volumnius's  Have, 
:  while  he  governed  Afia  as  proconful,  ma?iy  and  was  then  his  miftrefs,  made  one  of  the 
great  ejlates  nuere'  left  to  him  by  ixiill :  and  company  at  table  :  where,  aftor  feveral  jokes 
i  Nepos  tell  us  in  praife  of  Atticus,  that  he    on  that  incident,  he  fays,  that  he  7ie^erfuf- 

■  \fnccfeded   to   many    inheritances  of  the  fame    pededjhe  nuonld  have  been  of  the  party ;  anii 

kind,  bequeathed  to  him  on  no  other  ac-  though  he  <was  alxvays  a  lo'ver  of  chearfd  fa- 
count  than  on  his  friendly  and  amiable  tem-  tertainments ,  yet  ?iothing  of  that  fort  had  e'ver 
per.     Cicero  had   his   full   fhare    of  thefe   pleafed  him  nxihen young,  much  lefs  nomj^nvhen 

I  jteftamentary  donations ;  as  we  fee  from  the    he  <was  old.     There   was    one  lady,  how- 

I I  many  inftances  of  them  mentioned  in  his  ever,  called  Csfellia,  with  whom  he  kept 
!  letters;  and  when  he  was  falfely  reproached    up  a  particular  familiarity  and  correfpon- 

by  Antony,  with  being  neglecied  on  thefe  dence  of  letters;  on  which  Dio  abfurdly 
occafions,  he  declared  in  his  reply,  that  he  grounds  fome  little  fcandal,  though  he  owns 
had  gained  from  this  fingle  article  about  her  to  have  been  feaienty years  old.  She  is 
t^vo  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  by  the  free  and  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters  as  a 
■  ^voluntary  gifts  of  dying  friends ;  nut  the  forged  lover  of  books  and  philofophy,  and  on  that 
\'wills  of  perfons  zmkno'vju  to  him,  njuith  n,vhich  account  as  fond  of  his  company  and  wri- 
.\  be  charged  Antony.  tings:  but   while  out  of  complaifance  to 

I!  His  moral  character  was  never  blemifhed  her  fex,  and  a  regard  to  her  uncommon  ta- 
|by  theftain  of  any  habitual  vice ;  but  was  lents,  he  treated  her  always  with  refpeft; 
la  fliining  pattern  of  virtue  to  an  age,  of  all  yet  by  the  hints  which  he  drops  of  her  to 
I  others  the  moft  licentious  and  profiigate.    Atticus,  it  appears  that  fhe  had  no  Ihare 


i  His  mind  was  fuperior  to  ?11  the  fordid  paf- 
I  iions  which  engrofs  little  fouls ;  avarice, 
I  envy,  malice,  luft.  If  we  fift  his  familiar 
letters,  we  cannot  difcover  in  them  the  leaft 
I  hint  of  any  thing  bafe,  immodeft,  fpiteful 


of  his  affedions,  or  any  real  authority  with 
him. 

His  failings  were  as  few  as  were  ever 
found  in  any  eminent  genius ;  fuch  as  flowed 
from   his  conftitution,   not    his   will;    and 


or  perfidious,  but  an  uniform  principle  of  were  chargeable  rather  to  the  condition  of 

benevolence,  juftice,  love  of  his  friends  and  his  humanity,  than  to  the  fault  of  the  man, 

country,  flowing   through  the  whole,  and  He  was  thought  to  he  too  f anguine  in  prof pe^ 

infpiring    all    his    thoughts    and    adions.  rity,  too  def ponding  in  ad'verfity :  and  apt  to 

Though  no  man  ever  felt  the  efiefts  of  other  perfuade  himfelf  in   each  fortune,  that  it 

\  people's  envy  more  feverely  than  he,  yet  no  <vjould  ne'ver  have  an  end.     This  is  Pollio's 

'  man  was  ever  more  free  from  it :  this  is  al-  account  of  him,  which  feems  in  general  to 

j  lowed  to  him  by  all  the  old  writers,  and  is  be  true:  Brutus  touches  the  firft  part  of  it 
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in  one  of  his  letters  to  him;  and  when  had  ever  been  horn.  This  Is  the  notion  that 
things  were  going  profperou fly  againft  An-  he  inculcates  every  where  of  true  glory  %^ 
tony,  puts  him  gently  in  mind,  that  he  which  is  furely  one  of  the  nobleft  principleB 
Jeemed  to  triift  too  much  to  his  hopes:  and  he  that  can  infpire  a  human  breail ;  implanted| 
himfelf  allows  the  fecond,  and  fays,  that  if  by  God  in  our  nature,  to  dignify  and  exalt  1 
tiriy  one  n»as  timorous  in  great  and  dangerous  it;  and  always  found  the  ftrongeft  in  th«' 
e-uents,  apprehending  alnuajs  the  nuorjiy  rather  beft  and  moft  elevated  minds ;  and  to  which 
than  hoping  the  beji,  he  nvas  the  man ;  and  if  we  owe  every  thing  great  and  laudable,! 
that  ivas  a  fault,  confeffes  himfelf  7iot  to  he  that  hiftory  has  to  oiFer  us  through  all  th«| 
free  from  it :  yet  in  explaining  afterwards  ages  of  the  heathen  world.  There  is  not] 
the  nature  of  this  timidity,  it  wasfuch,  he  an  Inftance,  fays  Cicero,  of  a  man's  exert-j 
tells  us,  as  (hewed  itfelf  rather  in  forefeing  ing  himfelf  ever  nvith  praife  atid 'virtue  in  thA 
dafigers,  than  in  encoiinterijig  them :  an  ex-  dangers  of  his  cotmtry,  nuho  luas  not  dratcn  t» 
plication  which  the  latter  part  of  his  life  it  by  the  hopes  of  glory,  a7td  a  regard  to  pofierity, 
fully  confirmed,  and  above  all  his  death,  Giue  me  a  hoy,  fays  Quintilian,  nvhom  praife 
which  no  man  could  fuftain  with  greater  excites,  mohom  glory  ivarms :  for  fuch  a 
.courage  and  refolution.  _  _        fcholar  was  fure  to  anfwer  all  his  hopes,  and 

But  the  moft  confpicuous  and  glaring  do  credit  to  his  difcipline.  "  Whether 
paffion  of  his  foul  was,  the  love  of  glory  and  "  pollerity  will  have  any  refpeft  for  me," 
thirji  of  praije:^  a  paffion  that  he.not^only    fays  Pliny,  "  I  know  not,  but  I  am  fure 

"  that  I  have  deferred  fome  from  it:  I 
*«  will  not  fay  by  my  wit,  for  that  would 
"  be_  arrogant ;  but  by  the  zeal,  by  the 
"  pains,  by  the  reverence  which  I  hav» 
*'  always  paid  to  it." 

It  will  not  feem  ftrange,  to  obferve  th« 
wifeft  of  the  ancients  pulhing  this  principle, 
to  fo  great  a  length,  and  confidering  glory 
as  the  ampleft  reward  of  a  well-fpent  life. 


and 


fome- 
gree 


avowed,  but  freely  indulged 
times,  as  he  himfelf  confeffes 
€--ven  of  •vanity.  This  often  gave  his  ene- 
mies a  plaufible  handle  of  ridiculing  his 
pride  and  arrogance ;  while  the  forwardnefs 
that  he  (hewed. to  celebrate  his  own  merits 
in  all  his  public  fpeeches,  feemed  to  juftify 
their  cenfures ;  and  fince  this  is  generally 
confidered  as  the  grand  foible  of  his  life, 

and  has  been  handed  down  implicitly  from  when   we  refleft,  that  the  greatefl  part  of 

age  to  age,  without  e^er  being  fairly  exa-  them  had  no  notion  of  any  other  reward  or 

mined,  or  rightly  underftood,    it  will  be  futurity;  and  even   thofe  who  believed  a 

proper  to  lay   open  the  fource  from  which  ftate  of  happineVs  to  the  good,  yet  enter- 

the   palTion  itfelf  flov.ed,  and  explain  the  tained  it  with  fo  much  diffidence,  that  ther 

nature  of  that  glory,  of  which  he  profelTes  indulged  it  rather  as  a  wifh,  than  a  well 

himfelf  fo  fond.  grounded  hope,  and  were  glad  therefore  to 

True  glory  then,  according  to  his  own  lay  hold  on  that  which  feemed  to  be  within 

definition  of  it,  is  a  <wide  and  illujirious  fame  their  reach ;  a  futurity  of  their  own  creating  j 

tfmany  ajid  great  benefits  conferred  upon  our  an  immortality  of  fame  and  glory  from  the 

friends,  our  country,  or  the  nuhole  race  of  man-  applaufe  of  poderlty.     This,  by  a  pleafino- 

kind',  it  is  not,  he  fays,  the  empty  blnft  of  fiftion,  they  looked  upon  as'  a  propagation 

popular fai'our,  or  the  applaufe  of  a  giddy  mul-  of  life,  and  an  eternity  of  exiftence  ;  and 

titude,  which  all  wife  men  had  ever  defpifed,  had   no  fmall  conjfort  in  imaainino-,  that 

and  none  more  than  himfelf;  but  the  con-  though  the  fenfe  of  it  fhould  not  reach  to 

fefiting  praije  of  all  honefi  men,  and  the  in-  themfelves,    it    would   extend   at    leaft    to 

corrupt  teftimony  of  thofe  n.vho  can  judge  of  ex-  others ;  and  that  they  fhould  be  doing  good 

eellent  merit,  ^vhich  refunds  always  to  'virtue^  ftill  when  dead,  by  leaving  the  example  of 

m  the  echo  to  the  'voice;  and  fince  it  is  the  their  virtues  to  the  imitation  of  mankind, 

general  companion  of  good  actions,  ought  Thus  Cicero,  as  he  often   declares,  never 

not   to  be  rejected   by  good  men.     That  looked  upon  that  to  be  his  life,  which  was 

thole  who  afpired  to  this  glory  were  not  to  confined  to  this  narrow  circle  on  earth,  but 

cxpea  eafe  or  pleajure,  or  tranquillity  of  life  confidered  his  afts  as  feeds  fown  in  the  im- 

for  their  pains ;  hut  7nufi  gi've  np  their  o^vjn  menfe   univerfe,  to  raife  up  the   fruit    of 

peace,  to  Jecure  the  peace  of  others ;  muft  expofe  glory  and  immortality  to  him  through   a 

fhemfel'ves  tojionns  and  dangers  for  the  public  fucceffion  of  infinite  ages  ;  nor  has  he  beea 

good ;  Ji'Jiain  many  battles  ivith  the  audacious  frullrated  of  his  hope,  or  difappointed  of  his 

find  the  luickcd,  and  fome  e'ven  'with  the  poiv-  end;   but  as  long  as   the  name   of  Rome 

grful:  in  (hort,  mult  behave  themfelves  fo,  fubfifls,  or  as  long  as  learning,  virtue,  and 

miegive  tjitk  iidmu  i^ufi  tq  ref.ia  ik^  (hej  Ui^gr t^  pr?fei:v?  jui^  gr^dit  in  the  world,  he 
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will  be  great  and  glorious  in  the  memory  of  "  but  when  he  was  injured,  accufed,  ex* 
all  pofterity.  "  pofed  to  popular   odium,  he  muft  cer- 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  or  the  '♦  tainly  be  allowed  to  affert  his  liberty,  if 
proof  of  his  vanity,  drawn  from  kis  boajiing  "  they  would  not  fuffer  him  to  retain  hi» 
fo  frequently  of  him/;!/ in  his  {peechcshoth.  to    *'  dignity." 

the  fenate  and  the  people,  though  it  may  This  then  was  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe^ 
appear  to  a  common  reader  to  be  abun-  as  it  is  evident  from  the  fafts  of-his  hiftory  ; 
dantly  confirmed  by  his  writings ;  yet  if  we  he  had  an  ardent  love  of  glory,  and  an 
attend  to  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  and  eager  thirft  of  praife:  was  pleafcd,  when 
the  part  which  he  adted  in  them,  we  Ihall  living,  to  hear  his  ads  applauded;  yet  more 
find  it  not  only  excufable,  but  in  fome  de-  ftill  vvith  imagining,  that  they  would  ever 
gree  even  necellary.  The  fate  of  Rome  be  celebrated  when  he  was  dead :  a  paffion 
was  now  brought  to  a  crifis,  and  the  con-  which,  for  the  reafons  already  hinted,  had 
tending  parties  were  making  their  laft  efforts  always  the  greateft  force  on  the  greatell 
either  to  opprefs  or  preferve  it :  Cicero  was  fouls :  but  it  niuft  needs  raife  our  contenipt 
the  head  of  thofe  who  ftood  up  for  its  li-  and  indignation,  to  fee  every  conceited 
berty,  which  entirely  depended  on  the  in-  pedant,  and  trifling  declaimer,  who  knevr 
fluences  of  hiscounfels;  he  had  many  years,  little  of  Cicero's  real  character,  and  lefs 
therefore,  been  the  common  mark  of  the  ftill  of  their  own,  prefuraing  to  call  him 
rage  and  malice  of  all  who  were  aiming  at   the  ■vahieft  0/ 7nortals. 

illegal  pov/ers,  or  a  tyranny  in  the  ftate  ;  But  there  is  no  point  of  light  in  which  we 
and  while  thefe  were  generally  fupported  by  can  view  him  with  more  advantage  or  fatif- 
the  military  power  of  the  empire,  he  had  faction  to  ourfelves,  than  in  the  contempla- 
no  other  arms  or  means  of  defeating  them  tion  of  his  learning,  and  the  furprifing  extent 
but  his  authority  with  the  fenate  and  people,  of  his  knowledge.  This  fhlnes  fo  confpi- 
grounded  on  the  experience  of  his  fervices,  cuous  in  all  the  monuments  which  remain  of 
and  the  perfuafion  of  hie  integrity  ;  fo  that  him,  that  it  even  lefTens  the  dignity  of  his 
to  obviate  the  perpetual  calumnies  of  the  general  character :  while  the  idea  of  the 
factious,  he  was  obliged  to  inculcate  the  'fcholar  abforbs  that  of  the  fenator ;  and  bjT. 
merit  and  good  efFeits  of  his  counfels,  in  confidering  him  as  the  greateft  writer,  we 
order  to  confirm  people  in  their  union  and  are  apt  to  forget,  that  he  was  the  greateft 
adherence  to  them,  againft  the  intrigues  of  magiftrate  alfo  of  Rome.  We  learn  our 
thofe  who  were  employing  all  arts  to  fubvert  Latin  from  him  at  fchool ;  our  ftile  and 
them.  "  The  frequent  commemoration  of  fentiments  at  the  college :  here  the  genera- 
*'  his  acls,"  fays  Quintilian,  ♦*  was  not  lity  take  their  leave  of  him,  and  feldom 
**  made  fo  much  for  glory  as  for  defence ;  think  of  him  more  but  as  of  an  orator,  a 
•'  to  repel  calumny,  and  vindicate  his  mea-  moralift,  or  philofopher  of  antiquity.  But 
**  fures  when  they  were  attacked:"  and  it  is  with  charafters  as  withpiftures;  we 
this  is  what  Cicero  himfelf  declared  in  all  cannot  judge  well  of  a  fmgle  part,  without 
his  fpeeches,  '«  That  no  man  ever  heard  furveying  the  whole,  fmce  the  perfection  of 
*'  him  fpeak  of  himfelf  but  when  he  was  each  depends  on  its  proportion  and  relation 
,  **  forced  to  it :  that  when  he  was  urged  to  the  reft ;  while  in  viewing  them  all  to- 
*«  with  fiftitious  crimes,  it  was  his  cuftom  gether,  they  mutually  rcfleft  an  additional 
j  *•  to  anfwer  them  with  his  real  fervices :  grace  upon  each  other.  His  learning,  con^ 
[  **  and  if  ever  he  faid  any  thing  glorious  of  fidered  feparately,  will  appear  admirable  j 
*'  himfelf,  it  was  not  through  a  fondnefs  of  yet  much  more  fo,  when  it  is  found  in  the 
«*  praife,  but  to  repel  an  accufation :  that  poffeffion  of  the  firft  ftatefman  of  a  mighty 
**  no  man  who  had  been  converfant  in  empire.  His  abilities  as  a  ftatefman  are 
*•  great  affairs,  and  treated  with  particular  glorious;  yet  furprife  us  ftill  more  when 
«*  envy,  could  refute  the  contumely  of  an  they  are  obferved  in  the  ableft  fcholar  and 
♦*  enemy,  without  touching  upon  his  own  philofopher  of  his  age  ;  but  an  union  of  both 
*'  praifes ;  and  after  all  his  labours  for  the  thefe  charafters  exhibits  that  fublime  fpe- 
**  common  fafety,  if  a  juft  indignation  had  cimen  of  perfeftion,  to  which  the  beft  parts, 
**  drawn  from  him,  at  any  time,  what  with  the  beft  culture,  can  exalt  human 
**  might  feem  to  be  vain-glorious,  it  might    nature. 

«'  reafonably  be  forgiven  to  him:  that  No  man,  whofe  life  had  been  wholly 
♦'  when  others  were  filent  about  him,  if  he  fpent  in  ftudy,  ever  left  more  numerous,  or 
**  could  not  then  forbear  to  fpeak  of  him-  more  valuable  fruits  of  his  learning  in  every 
*<  felf,   that  indeed  would  be  ftiaraeful  j    branch  of  fcience,  and  the  politer  arts ;  ii^ 
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eratory,  poetry,  fhilofcphj,  lav),  hipry,  critl-  old  critics  and  grammarians.  What  makes 
cifm,  politics t  ethics;  in  each  ot  which  he  thefe  letters  ftill  more  eftimable  is,  that  he 
equalled  the  greateft  mailers  of  his  time;  in  had  never  defigned  them  for  the  public,  nor 
fome  of  them  excelled  all  men  of  all  times,  kept  any  copies  of  them ;  for  the  year  before 
His  remaining  works,  as  voluminous  as  they  his  death,  when  Atticus  was  making  fome- 
appear,  are  but  a  fmall  part  of  what  he  really  enquiry  about  there,  he  fent  him  word,  that 
publifhed;  and  though  many  of  thefe  are  he  had  made  vo  coUcBion;  and  that  Tiro  had 
come  dow'n  to  us  maimed  by  time,  and  the  preferred  ofily  ahout  fe^venty.  Here  then  we 
barbarity  of  the  intermediate  ages,  yet  they  may  expeft  to  fee  the  genuine  man,  without 
are  juftlyefteemed  the  moft  precious  remains  difguife  or  affectation;  efpecially  in  his 
of  all  antiquity,  and,  like  theJybjlUne  books,  letters  to  Atticus,  to  whom  he  talked  with 
if  more  of  them  had  perifhed,  would  have  the  fame  franknefs  as  to  himfelf ;  opened  the 
been  equal  ftill  to  any  price.  rife  and  progrefs  of  each  thought,  and  never 

His  induftry  was  incredible,  beyond  the  entered  into  any  affair  without  his  particular 
example,  or  even  conception  of  our  days;  advice;  fo  that  thefe  may  be  confidered  as 
this  was  the  fecret  by  which  he  performed  the  memoirs  of  his  times;  containing  the  moft 
fuch  wonders,  and  reconciled  perpetual  ftudy  authentic  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  that 
with  perpetual  affairs.  He  fuffered  no  part  age,  and  laying  open  the  grounds  and  mo- 
of  his  leifure  to  be  idle,  or  the  leaft  interval  tives  of  all  the  great  events  that  happened  in 
of  it  to  be  loft;  but  what  other  people  gave  it,  and  it  is  the  want  of  attention  to  them 
to  the  public  Jhe--ws,  to  plea/tires,  tofeajis,  nay  that  makes  the  generality  of  writers  on  thofe 
tvtn  to  Jleep,  at:d  the  ordinary  refrejhmenfs  of  times  fo  fuperticial,  as  well  as  erroneous; 
nature,  he  generally  gave  to  his  hooks,  and  the  while  they  chufe  to  rranfcribe  the  dry  and' 
enlargement  of  his'  knowledge.  On  days  of  imperfect  relations  of  the  later  Greek  hijio- 
bufinefs,  when  he  had  anv  thing  particular  rinns,  rather  than  take  the  pains  to  extradl 
to  compofe,  he  had  no  other  time  for  medi-  the  original  account  of  fads  from  one  who 
tating  but  when  he  was  taking  afiv  turnskin  was  a  principal  aftor  in  them. 
his  n.valks,  where  he  ufed  to  diftate  his  In  his  familiar  letters  he  afFefted  no  par- 
thoughts  to  his  fcribes  who  attended  him.  ticular  elegance  or  choice  of  words,  but 
We  find  many  of  his  letters  dated  before  took  the  firil  that  occurred  from  com-mon  vfe, 
day-light;  and  fome  from  thefatati;  others  and  the  language  of  con^crjathn.  Whenever 
ixom  his  meals  ;zxidi\^^ZiG^'d.oi  his  morning  he  was  di^pofod  to  joke,  his  wit  was  eafy 
len;ee.  and  natural;  flowing  always  from  the  fub- 

No  compofitions  afford  more  pleafure  jefl,  and  throwing  out  <vi:hat  came  uppermoJi\ 
than /Zi£'<?/^;?/<fj  of  great  men;  they  touch  the  nor  difdaining  even  a  pun,  when  it  ferved 
heart  of  the  reader  by  laying  open  that  of  to  make  his  friends  laugh.  In  letters  of 
the  writer.  ITie  letter?  of  eminent  wits,  compliment,  fome  of  which  w-ere  addreffed 
eminent  fcholars,  eminent  ftatefmen,  are  all  to  the  greateft  men  who  ever  lived,  his  in- 
efteemed  in  their  feveral  kinds;  but  there  clination  to  pleafe  is  exprefled  in  a  manner 
never  was  a  collection  that  excelled  fo  much  agreeable  to  nature  and  reafon,  v/ith  the  ut- 
in  every  kind  as  Cicero's,  for  the  purity  of  moft  delicacv'  both  of  fentiment  and  diftion, 
ftile,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  or  the  yet  without  anyof  thofe  pompous  titles  and 
dignity  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  them,  lofty  epithets,  which  modern  cuftom  has  in- 
We  have  above  e  thr.zifand'ixxVi  remaining,  all  troduced  into  our  commerce  with  the  great, 
written  after  he  was  jr47-/>?  vears  old;  which  and  falfelyftamped  with  the  name  of  polite- 
are  a  fmall  part  not  only  of  what  he  wrote,  nefs ;  though  they  are  the  real  offspring  of 
"but  of  what  were  aftually  publifhed  after  his  barbarifm,  and  the  efteds  of  our  degeneracy^ 
death  by  his  fervant  Tiro.  For  we  fee  many  both  in  tafte  and  manners.  In  his  politicM 
volumes  of  them  quoted  by  the  ancients,  letters,  all  his  maxims  are  drawn  from  an  in- 
. which  are  utterly  loft;  as  the  firfi  hook  of  his  timate  knoivledge  of  men  and  things:  he 
Letters  to  Licinius  Calvus ;  the  firft  alfo  to  always  touches  the  point  on  which  the  affair 
Q^  Axius;  a  fecojid  book  to  his  fon  ;  afecond  turns ;  forefees  the  danger,  and  foretells  the 
alfo  to  Corn.  Kepos  ;  a  third  book  to  J.Csefar ;    mifchief,  v;hich  never  failed  to  follow  upoili 


a  third  to  Oftavius  ;  a  third  alfo  to  Panfa  ; 
en  eighth  hook  to  M.  Brutus;  and  a  ninth  to 
A.  Hirtius.  Cf  all  which,  excepting  a 
fev/  to  J.  Caefarand  Brutus,  we  have  nothing 
more  left  than  fome  fcattered  phrafes  anc 


the  negled  of  his  counfels ;  of  which  theref 
wore  fo  many  inftances,  that,  as  an  eminent; 
writer  of  his  own  time  obferved  to  him,  his 
pmdence  feemed  to   he  a  kind  of  di'vination, 
avhich  foretold  every  thing  that  afterivards 


fentences,  gathered  from  the  citations  of  the   happened,  'with  the  'veracity  of  a  prophet.    But 
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none  of  his  letters  do  him  more  credit  than  ^^as  at  that  rime  the  leaft  cultivated  by  th« 
thofe  of  the  r^fo/^^^^'Wfl/oi^  kind  :  the  others  Romans.  But  he  never  found  leifure  to 
(hew-  his  wit  and  his  parts,  thefe  his  benevo-  execute  fo  great  a  talk ;  yet  he  has  fketched 
ler.ce  and  his  probity  :  he  folicits  the  inte-  out  a  plan  of  it,  which,  Ihort  as  it  is,  feems 
reils  of  his  friends,  with  all  the  warmth  and  to  be  the  beft  that  can  be  formed  for  the  de- 
force of  words  of  which  he  was  mafter ;  and  fign  of  a  perfed  Iiiilory. 
ailed ges  generally  fome  perfona!  reafon  for 
his  peculiar  zeal  in  the  caufe,  and  that  his 
oun  honour  was  concerned  in  the  fuccefs  of 


Ke  declares  it  to  be  the  firft  and  fun- 
"  damental  law  of  hifiory,  that  it  fhould 
"  neither  dare  to  fay  any  thing  that  was 
"  falfe,  or  fear  to  fay  any  thing  that  was 
"  true,  nor  give  any  juft  fufpicion  either  of 
"  favour  or  difaffedion;  that  in  the  relation 
"  of  things,  the  writer  (hould  obferve  the 
•'  order  of  time,  and  add  alfo  the  defcrip- 
"  tion  of  places :  that  in  all  great  and  me- 
"  morable  tranfadions  he  fhould  firil  explain 
"  the  councils,  then  the  ads,  laftly  the 
"  events;  that  in  councils  he  fhould  inter- 
"  pofe  his  own  judgment,  or  the  merit  of 
"  them;  in  the  ads,  fnould  relate  not  only 
"  what  was  done,  but  how  it  was  done;  in 
"  the  events  (hould  fhew,  what  Ibare  chance, 
"  or  rafhnefs,  or  prudence  had  in  them; 
"  that  in  regard  to  perfons,  he  fhould  de- 
*'  fcribe  not  only  their  particular  adions, 
"  but  the  lives  and  charaders  of  all  thofe 
*'  who  bear  an  eminent  part  in  the  flory; 
"  that  he  fhould  illuflrate  the  whole  in'  a 
*'  clear,  eo.fy,  natural  Itile,  flowing  with  a 
*'  perpetual  fmootbnefs  and  equability,  free 
"  from  the  afFedation  of  points  and  fen- 
"  tences,  or  the  roughnefs  of  judicial 
'*  pleadings." 

Wc  ha\e  no  remains  likewife  of  his  poe- 
try, except  fome  fragments  occafionally  in- 
perior  power,  and  adminiftered  by  a  fuperior  terfperfcd  through  his  other  w  ritings 
will;  and  with  the  old  titles  of  conful  and 
proconful,  we  want  flill  the  flatefman,  the 
politician,  and  the  raagiftrate.  In  his  pro- 
I  \incial  command,  where  Cicero  governed 
I  all  things  with  fupreme  authority,  and  had 
kings  attendant  on  his  orders,   Pliny  durft 

I  not  venture  to  repair  a  hath,  or  to  ptmijh  a  pacity  for  the  other,  the  fame  qualities  bC' 
[fugitive  JIa-ve,  or  incorporate  a  company  of  ing  elTential  to  them  both  ;  a  fprightly  fancy, 
majons,  till  he  had  tirit  confulted  and  ob-  fertile  invention,  flowing  and  numerous  dic- 
tained  the  leave  of  Trajan.  tion.     It  was  in  Cicero's  time,  that  the  old 

His  hiitorical  works   are   all   lofl ;    the    ruflicity  of  the  Latin  mufe  firft  began  to  be 
Commentaries  of  his  Confullhip  in  Greek  ;    polilhed  by  the  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  the 


But  his  letters  are  not  more  valuable  on  any 
account,  than  for  their  being  the  only  mo- 
Euments  of  that  fort,  which  remain  to  us 
ixom.  free  Rome.  They  breathe  the  lalt  words 
ot  expiring  liberty;  a  great  part  of  them 
having  been  written  in  the  very  crifis  of  its 
ruin,  to  roufe  up  all  the  virtue  that  was  left 
in  the  honeft  and  the  brave,  to  the  defence 
of  their  couHtry.  The  advantage  which 
they  derive  from  this  circumflance,  will 
eal'ily  be  obferved  by  comparing  them  with 
the  epiflles  of  the  beft  and  greateft,  who 
,-fiourifhed  afterwards  in  Imperial  Rome. 
''  Pliny's  letters  are  juftly  admired  by  men  of 
tafle :  they  fhevv  the  fcholar,  the  wit,  the 
fine  gentleman  ;  yet  we  cannot  butobfen-e  a 
poverty  and  barrennefs  through  the  whole, 
that  betrays  the  awe  of  a  mailer.  All  his 
ilories  and  rcfledions  terminate  in  private 
life  ;  there  is  nothing  important  in  politics ; 
no  great  affairs  explained ;  no  account  of  the 
motives  of  public  counfels :  he  had  borne 
all  the  fame  offices  with  Cicero,  whom  in  all 
points  he  aiteded  to  emulate ;  yet  his  honours 
were  in  effed  nozninal,  conferred  bv  a  fu- 


thefe,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  are  fufiici- 
ent  to  convince  us,  that  his  poetical  genius, 
if  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  fame  care, 
would  not  have  been  interior  to  his  oratorical. 
The  two  arts  are  fo  nearly  allied,  that  an 
excellency  in  the  one  feems  to  imply  a  ca- 


the  Hillory  of  his  own  Affairs,  to  his  return 
from  exile,  in  Latin  verfe ;  and  his  Anec- 


polifned  by  the  ornaments  of  drefs 
harmony  of'iiumbers;  but  the  height  of  per- 
fedion  to  which  it  was  carried  after  his  death 


I  dotes ;  as  well  as  the  pieces  that  he  publiflied  by  the  fucceeding  generation,  as  it  left  no 
I  on  Natural  Hillory,  of  which  Pliny  quotes  room  for  a  mediocrity  in  poetry,  fo  it  quite 
I  one  upon  the  Wonders  of  Nature,  and  an-  eclipfed  the  fame  of  Cicero.  For  the  w^orld 
j  other  on  Perfumes.  He  was  meditating 
likewife  a  general  Hifiory  of  Rome,  to 
I  which  he  was  frequently  urged  by  his  friends. 


always  judges  of  things  by  comparifon,  and 
becaufe  he  was  not  fo  great  a  poet  as  Virgil 
and  Horace,  he  was  decried  as  none  ar  all  j 


as  the  only  man  capable  of"adding  that  glory  efpecially  in  the  courts  of  Antony  ani  Au- 
alfo  JO  bis  country,  of  excelling  the  Greeks  guftus,  where  it  was  a  compliment  to  VX. 
in  a  fpccie&  of  wiiticg,  which  of  all  others    fovereign,     and    a    faihioa    confequently 
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among  their  flatterers,  to  irake  his  charafter  henfive  kind,  which  dignified  every  fubjecT:, 
ridiculous  wherever  it  lay  open  to  them;  and  gave  it  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  which 
hence  flowed  that  perpetual  raillery  which  it  was  capable;  it  was  that  roundnefi  of 
fubfifts  to  this  day,  or  his  famous  verfes  :  Jpeakmg,  as  the  ancients  call  it,  where  there 
_   ,  was  nothing  either  redundant  or  deficient; 

Cedant  arma  togs,  conccdat  laurea  lingus,  nothing  either  to  be  added  or  retrenched : 

O  fortunatam  natam  me  Confule  Romam.  ^^elr  perfedions  were  in  all  points  fo  tran  ] 

And  two  bad  lines  picked  out  by  the  malice  fcendent,  and  yet  fo  fimilar,  that  the  critics 
of  enemies,  and  tranfmitted  to  pofterlty  as  a  are  not  agreed  on  which  fide  to  give  the  pre- 
fpecimen  of  the  reft,  have  ferved  to  damn  ference.  Quintllian  indeed,  the  moft  judi- 
many  thoufands  of  good  ones.  For  Plu-  clous  of  them,  has  given  it  on  the  whole  to 
tarch  reckons  him  among //^(f  z^o/?  raw^s?  0/  Cicero;  but  if,  as  others  have  thought, 
the  Roman  poets ;  and  Pliny  the  younger  was  Cicero  had  not  all  the  nerves,  the  energy,  or, 
proud  of  emulating  him  in  his  poetic  cha-  ^*  ^^  himfelf  calls  it,  the  thunder  of  Demoji- 
rafter;  and  Quintllian  feems  to  charge  the  hefies;  he  excelled  him  in  the  coploufnefs 
cavils  of  his  cenfurers  to  a  prhiciph  of  malig-  ^'^}^  elegance  of  his  dk'lion,  the  variety  of 
tiity.  But  his  own  verfes  carry  the  fureft  his  fentiments,  and,  above  all,  in  the  •■vivacity 
proof  of  his  merit,  being  written  In  the  beft 


manner  of  that  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  ftile  of  Lucretius,  whofe  pcem  he  Is  faid 
to  have  revifed  and  corrected  for  its  publica- 
tion, after  Lucretius's  death.  This  how- 
ever is  certain,  that  he  was  the  conftant 
friend  and  generous  patron  of  all  the  cele- 
brated poets  of  his  time ;  of  Acelus,  Archlas 


f  his  q.vit,  arid  fmartnefs  of  his  raillery  :  De- 
mofthenes  had  nothing  Jocofe  or  facetious  in 
him ;  yet,  by  attempting  fometimes  to  jeft, 
ihewed,  that  the  thing  itfelf  did  not  difpleafe, 
but  did  not  belong  to  him  :  for,  as  Longlnus 
fays,  'whene'ver  he  affeded  to  be  pleajant,  hs. 
made  himfelf  ridiculous ',  and  if  he  happened  t9 
raife  a  laugh,   it  ijjas  chiejly   upon   himfelf^ 


Chlllus,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  who  pays  his    Whereas  Cicero,  from  a  perpetual  fund  of 
thanks  to  him  in  the  following  lines,  for    ^^^  ^^^  ridicule,  had  the  power  always  to 


Tully»  moft  eloquent  by  far 
Of  all,  who  have  been  or  who  ar6. 
Or  who  in  ages  ftUl  to  come 
Shall  rife  of  all  the  fens  of  Rome, 
To  thee  Catullus  grateful  fends 
His  warmeft  thanks,  and  recommends 
His  humble  mufe,  as  much  below 
All  other  poets  he,  as  thcu 
All  other  patrons  doft:  excell, 
In  power  of  words  and  fpeaking  well. 
Catull. 


forae  favour  that  he  had  received  from    pleafe,   when  he  found  himfelf  unable  to 
him :—  convince,  and  could  put  his  judges  into  good 

humour,  when  he  had  caufe  to  be  afraid  of^ 
their  feverity;  fo  that,  by  the  opportunity  of  a! 
luell-timedjoke,  he  is  faid  to  have  prefer--vei- 
many  of  his  clients  fro-m  manifefi  ruin. 

Yet  in  all  this  height  and  fame  of  his  elo- 
quence, there  was  another  fet  of  orators  at 
the  fame  time  in  Rome,  men  of  parts  and 
learning,  and  of  the  firft  quality ;  who,  while 
they  acknowledged  the  fuperlorlty  of  his  ge-. 
nius,  yet  cenfured  his  didtlon,  as  not  truly 
47.       attic  or  clajftcal;  fome  calling  it  loofe  and 
languid,  others  timid  and  exuberant.  Thefo 
But  poetry  was  the  araufement  only,  and    men  afFefted  a  minute  and  faftidious  cor- 
archef  of  his  other  ftudles;  eloquence  was  his    reftnefs,  pointed  fentences,  (hort  and  con- 
diftinguifhmg   talent,    his    fovereign  attri-    clfe  periods,  without  a  fyllable  to  fpare  ii^ 
bute:    to  this  he  devoted  all  the  faculties   them,  as  if  the  perfeftlon  of  oratory  confift- 
pf  his  foul,  and  attained  to  a  degree  of  per-    ed  in  a  frugality  of  nvords,  and  in  crowding 
feftion  m  it,  that  no  mortal  ever  furpaflTed  :    our  fentiments  into  the  narroweft  compafs! 
lothatasapolitehiftorIanobferves,i?OOTfi?'fl^   The  chief  patrons  of  this  tafte  were^  Mj 
but  feiM  orators  before  him,   nvhom  it  could   Brutus,   Liclnius,  Calvus,  Afinlus,  Pollio* 
f  raife;  none  nx:hom  it  could  admire.     Demoft-    and  Salluft,  whom  Seneca  feems  to  treat  as 
henes  was  the  pattern  by  which  he  formed    the  author  of  the  obfcure,  abrupt,  and  fen- 
himfelf;  whom  he  emulated  with  fuch  fuc-   tentious  ftile.     Cicero  often  ridicules  thefo 
cefs,  as  to  merit  what  St.  Jerom  calls  that   pretenders  to  attic  elegance,  as  judging  ot 
beautiful  eloge  :  Demojihenes  has  fnatched from    eloquence  not  by  the  force  ofthf  art,  but  their, 
thee  the  glory  of  being  the  firfl :  thou  from  De-    o'wn  iveaknefs ; '  and  refolving  to  decry  what 
mojihenes,  that  of  being  the  only  orator.     The    they  could  not  attain,  and  to  admire  nothing 
genius,  the  capacity,  the  ftile  and  manner  of   but  what  they  could  imitate;  and  though 
tJiem  both  were  much  the  fame;  their  elo-    their  way  of  fpeaking,  he  fays,  might  pleafe 
€[uence  of  that  great,  fublime,  and  compre-  the  ear  of  a  critic  or  ttfchdary  yet  it  w^s  not 
I  ^ 
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of  that  fublime  nnd  fonorous  kind,  whofe  the  general  rule  ef  his  life.  This,  as  he 
end  was  not  only  to  infiruSi,  but  to  mo'ue  an  often  declares,  was  drawn  from  the  acadetntc 
audience  :  an  eloquence,  born  for  the  mul-  fed;  which  derived  its  origin  from  the  So- 
litude; whofe  merit  was  always  (hewn  by  crates,  and  its  name  from  a  celebrated  gym- 
its  efFe*Ss  oi exciting  admiration,  and  extorting  nafium,  or  place  of  exercife  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Jhouts  of  applauje;  and  on  which  there  never  Athens,  called  the  Academy,  where  the  pro- 
was  any  difference  of  judgment  between  the  feffors  of  that  fchool  ufed  to  hold  their  lec- 
learned  and  the  populace.  tures  and  philofophical  difputations.    Socra- 

This  was  the  genuine  eloquence  that  pre-    tes  was  the  firft  who  banilhed  phyftcs  out  of 
vailed  in  Rome  as  long  as  Cicero  lived  :  his   philofophy,  which  till  his  time  had  been  the 
were  the  only  fpeeches  that  were  relilhed  or   fole  objedt  of  it,  and  drew  it  off  from  the 
admired  by  the  city;  while  thofe  attic  ora-   obfcure  and  intricate  inquiries  into  nature, 
tors,  as  they  called  themfelves,  were  gene-   and  the  conftitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
lally  defpifed,  and  frequently  deferred  by  the   to  queftions  of  morality ;  of  more  immediate 
audience,  in  the  midft  of  their  harangues,   ufe  and  importance  to  the  happinefs  of  man. 
But  after  Cicero's  death,  and  the  ruin  of  concerning  the  true  notions  of  virtue  and 
the  republic,  the  Roman  oratory  funk  of  njicej  and  the  7iatural  difference  of  good  and  ill  i 
courfe  with  its  liberty,  and  a  falfe  fpecies   and  as  he  found  the  world  generally  pre- 
univerfally  prevailed ;  when  inftead  of  that  polfeiTed  with  falfe  notions  on  thofe  fubjefts, 
elate,  copious,  and  flowing  eloquence,  which   fo  his  method  was  not  to  affert  any  opinion  of 
launched  out  freely  into  every  fubjeft,  there   his  o^n,  but  to  refute  the  opinions  of  others^ 
fucceeded  a  guarded,  dry,  fententious  kind,   and  attack  the  errors  in  vogue;  as  the  firft 
full  of  laboured  turns  and  ftudied  points ;   ftep  towards  preparing  men  for  the  reception 
and  proper  only  for  the  occafion  on  which   of  truth,  or  what  came  the  neareft  to  it,  pro- 
it  was  employed,  the  making  panegyrics  and  bability.     While  he  himfelf  therefore  pro- 
fervile  compliments  to  their  tyrants.     This   feffed  to  knoiv  nothing,  he  ufed  to  fift  out 
change  of  ftile  may  be  obferved  in  all  their   the  feveral  doftrines  of  all  the  pretenders  to 
writers,  from  Cicero's  time  to  the  younger  fclence,  and  then  teafe  them  with  a  feries  of 
Pliny;  who  carried  it  to  its  utmoft  perfec-   queftions,  fo  contrived  as  to  reduce  them,  by 
tlon,  in  his  celebrated /<?«<?^jn(r  on  the  em-  the  courfe  of  their  anfv/ers,  to  an  evident 
geror  Trajan;  which,  as  it  is  juftly  admired  abfurdity,  and  the  impoffibillty  of  defending 
for  the  elegance  of  diftion,  the  beauty  of  what  they  had  at  firft  afiirmed. 
fentiments,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  compli-       But  Plato  did  not  ftriftly  adhere  to  the 
ments,  fo  is  become  in  a  manner  the  ftandard   method  of  his  mafter  Socrates,  and  his  fol- 
of  fine  fpeaking  to  modern  times,  where  it  Is   lowers  wholly  deferted  it :  for  inftead  of  the 
pommon  to  hear  the  pretenders  to  criticifm,   Socratic  modefty  of  affirming  nothing,  and 
defcanting  on  the  tedious  length  and  fpirit-   examining  every  thing,  they  turned  philofo- 
lefs  exuberance  of  the  Cicerofzian  periods,    phy,  as  it  were,  into  an  art,  and  formed  a 
But  the  fuperiority  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  as    fyftem  of  opinions,  which  they  delivered  to 
it  was  acknowledged  by  the  politeft  age  of  their  difclples  as  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
free  Rome,  fo  it  has  received  the  moft  au-   fed.     Plato's  nephew  Speufippus,  who  was 
thentic  confirmation  that  the  nature  of  things   left  the  heir  of  his  fchool,  continued  his  lec- 
can  admit,  from  the  concurrent  fenfe  of  na-   tures,  as  his  fucceflbrs  alfo  did  in  the  acade- 
tions;  which  neglefting  the  produftions  of  my,  and  preferved  the  name  of  Academics; 
his  rivals  and  contemporaries,  have  preferved   vvhilft  Ariftotle,  the  moft  eminent  of  Plato's 
to  us  his  ineftimable  remains,  as  a  fpecimen    fcholars,  retired  to  zxiOi\iQX  gymnafum,  cal- 
of  the  moft  perfeft  manner  of  fpeaking,  to    led  the  Lyceum ;  where,  from  a  cuftom  which 
which  the  language  of  mortals  can  be  exalt-   he  and  his  followers  obferved,  of  teaching 
ed:  fo  that,  as  Quintilian  declared  of  him    and  difputing  as  they  au«/i<f^  in  the  portico's 
even  in  that  early  age,  he  has  acquired  fuch   of  the  place,  they  obtained  the  name  of  Pe- 
fame  with   pofterity,   that   Cicero   is   not   ripatetics,   or    the  Walking   Philofophers, 
reckoned  fo  much  the  7uime  of  a  man,  as  of  Thefe  two  fefts,  though  differing  in  name, 
eloquence  itfelf,  agreed  generally  in  things,  or  in  all  the  prin- 

But  we  have  hitherto  been  confidering  the  cipal  points  of  their  philofophy :  they 
exterior  part  of  Cicero's  charaffcer,  and  fhall  placed  the  chief  happinefs  of  man  in  <virtue, 
pow  attempt  to  penetrate  the  recefles  of  his  n^vith  a  competency  of  external  goods;  taught //&^ 
mind,  and  difcover  the  real  fource  and  prin-  exijience  of  a  God,  a  providence,  the  immorta- 
ciple  of  his  adlions,  from  a  view  of  that  lity  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  fiate  of  renvards 
jphiiofophy  which  he  profeifed  to  follow,  as  and pmifhmetitit 

•  Thi« 
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This  was  the  ftate  of  the  academic  fchool 
tinder  five  fucceffive  mafters,  who  governed 
it  after  Plato;  Speufippus,  Xenocrates,  Po- 
lemo.  Crates,  Grantor;  till  Arccfilas  the 
fixth  difcarded  at  once  all  the  fyftems  of  his 
predecefTors,  and  revived  the  Socratic  way, 
cf  affirming  nothing,  doubting  of  all  things, 
and  expofing  the  vanity  of  the  then  reigning 
opinions.  Healledged  the  necefiityof  making 
this  reformation,  irom  that  ob/curitj  of  things, 
which  had  reduced  Socrates,  and  all  the  an- 
cients before  him,  to  a  co7ifeJJton  of  their  igno- 
rance :  he  obferved,  as  they  had  all  likewife 
done,  that  thefenjes  nvere  nanvw,  reajon  in- 
firm, life  fiort,  truth  immerjed  in  the  deep, 
opinion  and  cufiom  enjery  'where  predominant, 
and  all  things  iTrvolued  in  darknefs.  He 
taught  therefore,  "  That  there  was  no  cer- 
"  tain  knowledge  or  perception  of  any 
**  thing  in  nature,  nor  any  infallible  crite- 
*'  rion  of  truth  and  fallhood ;  that  nothing 
*'  was  fo  deteftable  as  raflmefs,  nothing  fo 
*'  fcandalous  to  a  philofopher,  as  to  profefs 
"  what  was  either  ialfe  or  unknown  to  him ; 
*'  that  we  ought  to  affert  nothing  dograati- 
*'  cally,  but  in  all  cafes  to  fufpend  our 
"  affent;  and  inikad  of  pretending  to  cer- 
**  tainty,  content  ourfelves-  with  opinion, 
*♦  grounded  on  probability,  which  was  all 
"  that  a  rational  mind  had  to  acquiefce  in." 
This  was  called  the  neiv  acaderny,  in  diftinc- 
tion  from  the  Platonic,  or  the  old:  which 
maintained  its  credit  down  to  Cicero's  time, 
by  a  fucceflion  of  able  mafters ;  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Carneades,  the  fourth  from  Arce- 
filas,  who  carried  it  to  its  utmoft  height  of 
glory,  and  is  greatly  celebrated  by  antiquity 
for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  force  of  his 
eloquence. 

We  muft  not  however  imagine,  that  thefe 
academics  continued  doubting  and  fluctuating 
all  their  lives  in  fcepticifm  and  irrefolution, 
without  any  precife  opinions,  or  fettled 
principle  of  judging  and  ading  :  no ;  their 
rule  was  as  certain  and  confiftent  as  that  of 
any  other  fed,  as  it  is  frequently  explained 
by  Cicero,  in  many  parts  of  his  works. 
**  We  are  not  of  that  fort,"  fays  he, 
"  whofe  mind  is  perpetually  wandering  in 
♦*  error,  without  any  particular  end  or  ob- 
**  jeft  of  its  purfuit :  for  what  would  fuch  a 
**  mind  or  fuch  a  life  indeed  be  worth, 
"  which  had  no  determinate  rule  or  method 
««  of  thinking  and  afting?  But  the  differ- 
**  ence  between  us  and  the  reft  is,  that 
**  whereas  they  call  fomething  certain,  and 
*'  othtxii  uncertain;  we  call  the  onz  probable, 
*'  the  other  improbable.  For  what  reafon 
»*  then,  fhould  not  I  purfue  ihe  prohabU»  re- 


"  jed  the^  contrary,  and  declining  the  arro- 
"  gance  of  affirming,  avoid  the  imputation 
"  of  rafhnefs,  which  of  all  things  is  the  far- 
*'  theft  removed  from  wifdom?  Again; 
"  we  do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  there  is  no 
"  fuch  thing  as  truth;  but  that  all  truths 
"  have  fome  faliliood  annexed  to  them,  of 
*•  fo  near  a  refemblance  and  ftmilitude,  as 
"  to  afford  no  certain  note  of  diftinftion, 
**  whereby  to  determine  our  judgment  and 
**  affent :  whence  it  follows  alfo  of  courfe, 
"  that  there  are  many  things  probable; 
"  w^hich,  though  not  perfectly  comprehend- 
*'  ed,  yet  on  account  of  their  attractive  and 
"  fpecious  appearance,  are  fufficient  to  go- 
"  vern  the  life  of  a  wife  man.  In  another 
"  place,  there  is  no  difference,  fays  he,  be- 
**  tween  us,  and  thofe  who  pretend  to  know 
"  things:  but  that  they  never  doubt  of  the 
*'  truth  of  what  they  maintain:  whereas  we 
"  have  many  probabilities,  which  we  readily 
"  embrace,  but  dare  not  affirm.  By  this 
*'  w-e  preferve  our  judgment  free  and  un- 
"  prejudiced,  and  are  under  no  necefTity  of 
*'  defending  what  is  prefcribed  and  enjoined 
"  to  us;  whereas  in  other  feds,  men  are 
"  tied  down  to  certain  doftrines,  before 
"  they  are  capable  of  judging  what  is  the 
"  befi ;  and  in  the  moft  infirm  part  of  life, 
*'  drawn  either  by  the  authority  of  a  friend, 
"  or'  charmed  with  the  firft  mafter  whom 
"  they  happen  to  hear,  they  form  a  judg- 
**  ment  of  things  unknown  to  them;  and 
"  to  whatever  fchool  they  chance  to  be 
"  driven  by  the  tide,  cleave  to  it  as  faft  as 
"  the  oyfter  to  the  rock." 

Thus  the  acadejny  held  the  proper  medium 
between  the  rigid  Itoic,  and  the  indifference 
of  the  fceptic  :  the  ftoics  embraced  all  their 
dodlrines,  as  fo  many  fixed  and  i?iwiutaUe 
truths,  from  which  it  was  infamous  to  de- 
part; and  by  making  this  their  point  of  ho- 
nour, held  all  their  difciples  in  an.inviolable 
attachment  to  them.  The  fceptics,  on  the 
other  hand,  obferved  a  perfect  neutrality  to- 
wards all  opinions;  maintaining  all  of  them  '• 
to  be  equally  uncertain ;  and  that  we  could 
not  afiirm  of  any  thing,  that  it  ivas  this  or  -; 
that,  fmce  there  was  as  much  reajon  to  take  it'  l 
for  the  one  as  for  the  other,  or  for  neither  of 
them;  and  wholly  indifferent  which  of  them 
we  thought  it  to  be ;  thus  they  lived,  with- 
out ever  engaging  themfelves  on  any  fide  of 
a  queftion,  direding  their  lives  in  the  mean 
time  by  natural  aifeCtions,  and  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  their  country.  But  the  academics, 
by  adopting  the  probable  inftead  of  the  cer- 
tain, kept  the  balance  in  an  equal  poife  be- 
tween the  two ,  extremes,  makiug  it  thdr 
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general  principle  to  obferve  a  moderation  In 
all  their  opinions;  and  as  Plutarch,  who  was 
one  of  them,  tells  us,  paying  a  great  regard 
always  to  that  old  maxim, 

MriSiv  «yav  j — ne  quid  mmh. 

As  this  fchool  then  was  in  no  particular 
©ppofition  to  any,  but  an  equal  adverfary  to 
all,  or  rather  to  dogm.atical  philofophy  in 
general,  fo  every  other  feft,  next  to  itfelf, 
readily  gave  it  the  preference  to  the  reft ; 
which  univerfal  conceffion  of  the  fecond 
place,  is  commonly  thought  to  infer  a  right 
to  the  firft  :  and  if  we  refled  on  the  ftate  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  what  they  themfelves 
fo  often  complain  of,  the  darknefs  that  fur- 
rounded  them,  and  the  hif?iite  dijfenfions  of  the 
beft  and  wifeit  on  the  fundamental  queftlons 
of  religion  and  morality,  we  muit  necef- 
farily  allow,  that  the  academic  manner  of 
philofophizing  was  of  all  others  the  moft  ra- 
tional and  modeft,  and  the  beft  adapted  to 
the  difcovery  of  truth,  whofe  peculiar  cha- 
rafter  it  was  to  encourage  enquiry;  to  fift 
every  queftion  to  the  bottom;  to  try  the 
force  of  every  argument,  till  it  had  found  its 
real  moment,  or  the  precife  quantity  of  its 
weight. 

This  it  was  that  induced  Cicero,  at  his 
advanced  life  and  ripened  judgment,  to  de- 
fert  the  old  academy,  and  declare  for  the  new; 
when,  from  a  long  experience  of  the  vanity 
of  thofe  fefts  v/ho  call  themfelves  the  pro- 
prietors of  truth,  and  the  fole  guides  of  life, 
and  through  a  defpair  of  finding  any  thing 
certain,  he  was  glad,  after  all  his  pains,  to 
take  up  with  the  probable.  But  the  genius 
and  general  charader  of  both  the  academies 
was  in  fome  meafure  ftill  the  fame  :  for  the 
•Id,  though  it  profeffed  to  teach  a  peculiar 
fyftem  of  doftrines,  yet  it  was  ever  diffident 
and  cautious  of  affirming ;  and  the  new,  only 
the  more  fcrupulous  and  fceptical  of  the 
two ;  this  appears  from  the  writings  of  Plato, 
the  firft  mafter  of  the  old,  in  which,  as 
Cicero  obferves,  nothing  is  abfolutely  af- 
firmed, nothing  delivered  for  certain,  but  all 
things  freely  inquired  into,  and  both  fides  of 
the  queftion  impartially  difcuifed.  Yet 
there  was  another  reafon  that  recommended 
this  philofophy  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
Cicero,  its  being,  of  all  others,  the  beft 
fuited  to  the  profeftion  of  an  orator ;  fince 
by  its  practice  of  d\{'^\x'im^  for  a?id  againji 
every  opinion  of  the  other  lefts,  it  gave  him 
the  beft  opportunity  of  perfefting  his  orato- 
rical faculty,  and  acquiring  a  habit  of  fpeak- 
ing  readily  upon  all  fubjefts.  He  calls  it 
therefore  the  farmt  of  elegance  and  copoifnefs; 


and  declares,  thai  he  onved  all  the  fame  of  his 
eloquence,  not  to  the  ?nechanic  rules  of  the  rhe- 
toricians, hut  to  the  etdarged  and  generous  pritt'' 
cjples  of  the  academy. 

This  fchool  however  was  almoft  deferted 
in  Greece,  and  had  but  few  difciplesat  Rome, 
when  Cicero  undertook  its  patronage,  and 
endeavoured  to  revive  its  drooping  credit. 
The  reafon  is  obvious :  it  impofed  a  hard 
talk  upon  its  fcholars,  of  difputing  againft 
every  fed,  and  on  every  queltion  in  philo- 
fophy ;  and  if  it  ^joas  difficult,  as  Cicero  fays, 
to  be  ?nnfier  of  any  one,  honv  much  ?nore  of  them 
all?  which  was  incumbent  on  thofe  who 
profefled  themfelves  academics.  No  wonder 
then  that  it  loft  ground  every  where,  in  pro- 
portion as  eafe  and  luxury  prevailed,  which 
naturally  difpofed  people  to  the  dodrine  of 
Epicurus;  in  relation  to  which  there  is  a 
fmart  faying  recorded  of  Arcefilas,  who  be- 
ing aflced,  ^hyfo  7nany  of  all  feds  ivcnt  o-uer 
to  the  Epicureatis,  but  none  enjer  came  back  from 
them,  replied,  that  men  might  be  7nade  eu- 
nuchs, but  eunuchs  could  never  he  made  men 
again. 

This  general  view  of  Cicero's  philofophy, 
will  help  us  to  account  in  fome  meafure,  for 
that  difficulty  which  people  frequently  com- 
plain of  in  difcovering  his  real  fentiments, 
as  well  as  for  the  miitakes  which  they  are 
apt  to  fall  into  in  that  fearch ;  fince  it  was 
the  diftinguiftaing  principle  of  the  academy  ta 
refute  the  opinions  of  others,  rather  than  declare 
any  of  their  onvn.  Yet  the  chief  difficulty 
does  not  lie  here;  for  Cicero  was  not  fcrupu- 
lous on  that  head,  nor  affefted  any  obfcurity 
in  the  delivery  of  his  thoughts,  when  it  was 
his  bufinefs  to  explain  them ;  but  it  is  the 
variety  and  different  charafters  of  his  feveral 
writings,  that  perplexes  the  generality  of  his 
readers :  for  wherever  they  dip  into  his  works, 
they  are  apt  to  fancy  themfehes  poffeft'ed  of 
his  fentiments,  and  to  quote  them  indiffer- 
ently as  fuch,  whether  from  his  Orations,  his 
Dialogues,  or  his  Letters,  without  attending 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  or  the 
different  perfon  that  he  aflumes  in  it. 

His  orations  are  generally  of  the  judicial 
kind  ;  or  the  pleadings  of  an  advocate,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  make  the  beft  of  his  caufe; 
and  to  deliver,  not  fo  much  what  vf&s  true, 
as  what  was  ufeful  to  his  client ;  the  patron- 
age of  truth  belonging  in  fuch  cafes  to  the 
judge,  and  not  to  the  pleader.  It  would  be 
abfurd  therefore  to  require  a  fcrupulous  ve- 
racity, or  ftriift  declaration  of  his  fentiments 
in  them  :  the  thing  does  not  admit  of  it; 
and  he  himfelf  forbids  us  to  expecft  it;  and 
in  one  of  thofe  orations  frankly  declares  the 
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true  nature  of  tht  ,  11. — '•  That  man,"  fays 
he,  "  is  much  mniaJien,  who  thinks,  that 
*'  in  thefe  judicial  pleadings,  he  has  an  au- 
**  thentic  fpecimen  of  our  opinions ;  they 
*♦  are  the  Ipeeches  of  the  caufes  and  the 
**  times;  not  of  the  men  or  the  advocates  : 
«♦  if  the  caufes  could  fpeak  of  themfelves, 
**  no  body  would  employ  an  oratory  but  we 
•*  are  employed  to  fpeak,  not  what  we  would 
**  undertake  to  affirm  upon  our  authority, 
**  but  what  is  fuggefted  by  the  caufe  and  the 
**  thing  itfelf."  Agreeably  to  this  notion, 
Quintilian  tells  us,  "  that  thofe  who  are 
•«  truly  wife,  and  have  fpent  their  time  in 
*'  public  affairs,  and  not  in  idle  difputes, 
*'  though  they  have  refolved  with  them- 
•*  felves  to  be  ftrift  and  honeft  in  all  their 
*«  aftions,  yet  will  not  fcruple  to  ufe  every 
■*  argument  that  can  be  of  fervice  to  the 
*'  caufe  which  they  have  undertaken  to  de- 
•*  fend."  In  his  orations,  therefore,  where 
we  often  meet  with  the  fentences  and  maxims 
of  phxlofophy,  we  ciinnot  always  take  them 
for  his  own,  but  as  topics  applied  to  move 
his  audience,  or  add  an  air  of  gravity  and 
probability  to  his  fpeech. 

His  letters  indeed  to  familiar  friends, 
and  efpecially  thofe  to  Atticus,  place  the 
real  man  before  us,  and  lay  open  his  very 
heart;  ytt  in  thefe  fome  diftinftion  muft 
neceffarily  be  obferved;  for  in  letters  of 
compliment,  condolence,  or  recommenda- 
tion, or  where  he  is  foliciting  any  point  of 
iraportance,  he  adapts  his  arguments  to  the 
occafion ;  and  ufes  fuch  as  would  induce  his 
friend  the  moft  readily  to  grant  what  he  de- 
lired.  But  as  his  letters  in  general  feldom 
touch  upon  any  queftions  of  philofophy,  ex- 
cept flightly  and  incidentally,  fo  they  will 
afford  very  little  help  to  us  in  the  difcovery 
of  his  Philojophical  Opinmis,  which  are  the 
fabjeft  of  the  prefent  inquiry,  and  for  which 
we  muft  wholly  recur  to  his  philofophical 
works. 

Now  the  general  purpofe  of  thefe  works 
was,  to  give  a  hijiory  rather  of  the  ancient 
fhilojophy,  than  any  account  of  his  own,  and 
to  explain  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  their  own 
language,  whatever  the  philofophers  of  all 
fe<Ss,  and  all  ages,  had  taught  on  every  im- 
portant queftion,  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
minds,  and  reform  their  morals ;  and  to  em- 
ploy himfelf  moft  ufefully  to  his  country,  at 
a  time  when  arms  and  fuperior  force  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  ferving  it  in  any 
other  way.  This  he  declares  in  his  treatife 
called  de  Finibus,  or  on  the  Chief  Good  or  III 
tfMan;  in  that  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Gods; 
in  his  Tujculan  DiJ'putations  ^  and  in  his  book 


on  the  Academic  Philofophy ;  in  all  which 
he  fometimes  takes  upon  himfelf  the  part  of  i 
a  Stoic;  {om^iimitsoi an  Epicurean;  fometimes 
oithe  Peripatetic;  for  the  fake  of  explaining  , 
with  more  authority  the  different  dodrines 
of  each  feft ;  and  as  he  affumes  the  perfon  of 
the  one  to  confute  the  other,  fo  in  his  proper 
charafter  of  an  Acade?nic,  he  fometimes  dif-  ■ 
putes  againft  them  all;  while  the  unwary  ■ 
reader,  not  reflefting  on  the  nature  of  dia-  ■ 
logues,  takes  Cicero  ftiil  for  the  perpetual  I 
fpeaker ,  and  under  that  miftakc,  often  quote*  i 
a  fentiment  for  his,  that  was  delivered  by 
him  only  in  order  to  be  confuted.     But  in 
thefe  dialogues,  as  in  all  his  other  works, 
wherever  he  treats  any  fubjeft  profelTedly^ 
or  gives  a  judgment  upon  it  deliberately, 
either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  that  of  an  Acade- 
mic, there  he  delivers  his  own  opinions ;  and> 
where   he  himfelf  does  not  appear  in  the 
fcene,  he  takes  care  ufually  to  inform  us,  to 
which  of  the  characters  he  has  affigned  the, 
patronage  of  his  own  fentiments ;  who  wai 
generally  the  principal  fpeaker  of  the  dia- 
logue; as  Craflus  in  his  trtditik  on  the  Oratory 
Scipio,  in  that  of /^<?  Republic;  Cato,  in  his. 
piece  on  Old  Age.     This  key  will  let  us  into 
his  real  thoughts;  and  enable  us  to  trace  his 
genuine  notions  through  every  part  of  his 
writings,  from  which  I  fhall  now  proceed  tgi 
give  a  Ihort  abftraft  of  them. 

As  to  Phyficsy  or  Natural  Philofophy,  ho 
feems  to  have  had  the  fame  notion  with  So- 
crates, that  a  minute  and  particular  attention, 
to  it,  and  the  making  it  the  fole  end  and 
objeft  of  our  inquiries,  was  a  ftudy  rather 
curious  than  profitable,  and  contributing 
but  little  to  the  improvement  of  human  life*  , 
For  though  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  various  fyftems  of  all  the  philofophers  of 
any  name,  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  and 
has  explained  them  all  in  his  works;  yet  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  while,  either  to  form 
any  diftinft  opinions  of  his  own,  or  at  leaft 
to  declare  them.  From  his  account  how- 
ever of  thofe  fyftems  we  may  obferve,  that 
feveral  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mo-> 
dern  philofophy,  which  pafs  for  the  original 
difcoveries  of  thefe  later  times,  are  the  revi-. 
val  rather  of  ancient  notions  maintained  by 
fome  of  the  firft  philofophers,  of  whom  we 
have  any  notice  in  hiftory ;  as  the  Motion  of 
the  Earth  ;  the  Antipodes ;  a  Vacuum ;  and  an. 
uni-verfal  Gramtation,  or  attra3in)e  ^ality  of 
Matter,  ivhich  holds  the  World  m  its  prejen^ 
Form  r.nd  Order, 

But  in  all  the  great  points  of  religion  and 
morality,  which  are  of  more  immediate  re-, 
lation  to  the  happinef§  of  ra,an,  the  being  of 
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n  God ;  a  Providence ;  the  immortality  of  the 
foul;  afuturefiateofrenuards  andpiin^jhme?its', 
\and  the  eternal  difference  of  good  and  ill ;  he  has 
ilargely  and  clearly  declared  his  mlrvd  in 
Wany  parts  of  his  writings.  He  maintained 
that  there  was  one  God,  or  Supreme  Being ;  in- 
corporeal, eternal,  felf-exijient,  nvho  created  the 
fworld  by  his  ponver,  and fujiained  it  by  his  Pro- 
*vidcnce.  This  he  inferred  from  the  co?ifent 
Df  all  ?iations ;  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  hea- 
tvenly  bodies;  the  e'vident  marks  of  counfel, 
nvifdom,  and  aftnefs  to  certain  ends,  obfer'vable 
in  the  nvhole,  and  in  enjery  part  of  the  <viftble 
nuorld;  and  declares  that  perfon  univorthy  of 
the  name  of  a  man,  avho  can  belie<ve  all  this  to 
ha<ve  been  made  by  chance ;  aidhen  -with  the  ut- 
moji  ftretch  of  human  nvifdom,  ive  cannot  pene- 
trate the  depth  of  that  luifdom  nvhich  co  tit  rived 
it. 

He  believed  alfo  a  Divine  Providence,  con- 
ftantly  prefiding  over  the  whole  fyftem,  and 
extending  its  care  to  all  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  it,  with  a  peculiar  attention  to  the 
condnSi  and  anions  of  men,  but  leaving  the 
mitmte  and  inferior  parts  to  the  courfe  of  his 
general  laws.  This  he  coUefted  from  the 
nature  aud  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  his  omni- 
fcience,  omniprefence,  and  infinite  goodnefs ;  that 
could  never  defert  or  negled  what  he  had 
once  produced  into  being :   and  declares. 


he 


had  nothing  in  it  that  V  [  :oinmon  to  any 
of  the  reft.  This  opinion  Gicero  followed, 
and  illuflrated  with  his  ufual  perfpicuity  in 
the  following  paffage  : 

'^  The  origin  of  the  human  foul,"  fays 
,  "  is  not  to  be  found  any  where  on 
'•  earth ;  there  is  nothing  mixed,  concrete, 
'*  or  earthly;  nothing  of  water,  air,  or 
'*  fire  in  it.  For  thefe  natures  are  not  fuf- 
"  ceptible  of  memory,  intelligence,  or 
"  thought;  have  nothing  that  can  retain 
"  the  paft,  forefee  the  future,  lay  hold  on 
"  the  prefent;  which  faculties  are  purely 
"  divine,  and  could  not  poffibly  be  derived 
"  toman,  except  from  God ;  the  nature  of 
*'  the  foul  therefore  is  of  a  Angular  kind, 
"  diftinft  from  thefe  known  and  obvious 
**  natures;  and  whatever  it  be  that  feels  and 
*'  taftes,  that  lives  and  moves  in  us,  it  muft 
"  be  heavenly  and  divine,  and  for  that  rea- 
"  fon  eternal.  Nor  is  God  indeed  himfelf, 
"  whofe  exiftence  we  can  clearly  difcover, 
"  to  be  comprehended  by  us  in  any  other 
•*  manner,  but  as  a  free  and  pure  mind, 
"  clear  from  all  mortal  concretion ;  obferv- 
"  ing  and  moving  all  things ;  and  indeed 
**  with  an  eternal  principle  of  fel'f-motion  : 
*'  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  fame  nature,  is 
**  the  human  foul." 

As  to  a  future  flate  of  reivards  atid  punifh- 


that  without  this  belief,  there  could  be  no   ments,  he  confidered  it  as  a  confequence  of 

fuch  thing  as  pi^ty  or  religion  in  the  ^orld.        the  foul's  immortality,  deducible  from  the 

He  held  likewife  the  immortality  of  the    attributes  of  God,  and  the  co?tdition  of  man: 


foul,  and  its  feparate  exiftence  after  death  in 
Jiate  of  happinefs  or  mifery.  This  he  inferred 
from  that  ardent  thirft  of  immortality ,  which 
was  always  the  moft  confpicuous  in  the  beft 
and  moft  exalted  minds ;  from  which  the 
trueft  fpecimen  of  their  nature  muft  needs 
be  drawn,  from  its  unmixed  and  indivifible 
effence,  which  had  nothing  feparable  or 
perilhable  in  it ;  from  its  wonderful  powers 
and  faculties  ;  its prmciple  of  felf  motion;  its 
memory,  invention,  vcit,  comprehenfion  ;  nvhich 
nvere  all  incompatible  vjith  fluggifh  matter. 
The  Stoics  fancied  that  the  foul  was  a  fub- 
tilized,  fiery  fubftanc-:-,  which  furvived  the 
body  after  death,  and  fubfifted  a  long  time, 
yet  not  eternally,  but  was  to  perifh  at  laft 
in  the  general  conflagration ;  in  which  they 
allowed,  as  Cicero  fays,  the  only  thing  that 
*was  hard  to  conceive,  iti feparate  exiftence  from 
the  body  \  yet  denied  vjhat  tvas  not  only  eafy  to 
imagine,  but  a  confequence  of  the  other;  its 
eternal  duration.  Arittotle  taught,  that  be- 
iides  the  four  elements  of  the  material  vjorld, 
whence  all  other  things  were  fuppoied  to 
draw  their  being,  there  was  a  fifth  effetice  or 
ifieiure^  ^cuUar  to  Goi  and  the  fault  wlufih 


life  on  earth ;  and  thought  it  fo  highly  pro- 
bable, that  ive  could  hardly  doubt  of  it,  he 
fays,  Ttnlefs  it  fhould  happen  to  our  minds, 
nvhen  they  look  into  themfelves,  as  it  does  to  our 
eyes,  nvhen  they  look  too  inte7fely  at  the  fun, 
thai  finding  their  fight  dazzled,  they  give  over 
looking  at  all.  In  this  opinion  he  followed 
Socrates  and  Plato,  for  whofe  judgment  he 
profefled  to  great  a  reverence,  that  if  they 
had  given  no  reafons,  vohereyet  they  had  given 
ma?iy,  he  fhoidd  harue  been  perfuadcd,  he  fays, 
by  their  fole  authority.  Socrates,  therefore, 
as  he  tells  us,  declared  in  his  dying  fpeech, 
*'  That  there  were  two  ways  appointed  to 
"  the  human  fouls  at  their  departure  from 
"  the  human  body :  that  thofe  who  had 
*'  been  immerfed  in  fenfual  pleafures  and 
"  lufts,  and  had  polluted  themfelves  v/ith 
•■•  private  vices  or  public  crimes  againft  their 
*'  country,  took  an  obfcure  and  devious 
"  road,  remote  from  the  feat  and  aflerably 
"  of  the  gods ;  whilft  thofe  who  had  pre. 
*«  ferved  their  integrity,  and  received  little 
"  or  no  contagion  from  the  body,  from 
"  which  they  had  conftantly  abftrafted, 
"  theiufelves,  and  in  the  bodies  of  men. 
"  imitated 
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"  imitated  the  life  of  the  gods,  had  an  eafy 
•«  afcent  lying  open  before  them  to  thofe 
*'  gods,  from  whom  they  derived  their 
•*  being." 

From  what  has  already  been  faid,  the 
reader  will  eafily  imagine  what  Cicero's 
opinion  muft  have  been  concerning  the  re- 
ligion of  bis  country  :  for  a  mind  enlightened 
by  the  noble  principles  juft  ftated,  could  not 
poffibly  harbour  a  thought  of  the  truth  or 
divinity  of  fo  abfurd  a  worlhip :  and  the 
liberty  which  not  only  he,  but  all  the  old 
writers  take,  in  ridiculing  the  charafters  of 
their  gods,  and  the  fidtions  of  their  ifjfer7ial 
torments  fhews,  that  there  was  not  a  man  of 
liberal  education,  who  did  not  confider  it 
as  an  engine  of  ftate,  or  political  fyftem ; 
contrived  for  the  ufes  of  government,  and  to 
keep  the  people  in  order ;  in  this  _  light 
Cicero  always  commends  it  as  a  wife  in- 
ftitution,  fingularly  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
Rome,  and  conftantly  inculcates  an  adherence 
to  its  rights  as  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens. 

Their  religion  confifted  of  two  principal 
branches;  the  ohjervation  of  the  aufpices^  and 
the  <worJhip  of  the  gods  :  the  firft  was  infti- 
tuted  by  Romulus ;  the  fecond  by  his  fuccef- 
for,  Nuraa;  who  drew  up  a  ritual,  or  order 
of  ceremonies,  to  be  obferved  in  the  dif- 
ferent facrihces  of  their  feveral  deities :  to 
thefe  a  third  part  was  afterwards  added,  re- 
lating to  di'vitie  admonitions  from  portents  ; 
monftrous  births-,  the  etitrails  of  heafts  in 
facrifice;  aiiA  the  prophecies  of  the fybils.  The 
College  of  Augurs  prefided  over  the  anfpices, 
as  the  jupreme  interpreters  of  the  nvillofjo-ve ; 
and  determined  what  figns  v^^ere  propitious, 
and  what  not :  the  other  priefts  were  the 
judges  of  all  the  other  cafes  relating  to  re- 
ligion, as  well  of  what  concerned  the  public 
worfnip,  as  that  of  private  families. 

Now  the  priefts  of  all  .denominations 
were  of  the  firft  nobility  of  Rome,  and  the 
aiigurs  efpecially  were  commonly  fenators  of 
confular  rank,  who  had  pafled  through  all 
the  dignities  of  the  republic,  and  by  their 
power  over  the  anfpices,  could  put  an  im- 
mediate ftop  to  all  proceedings,  and  diflblve 
at  once  all  the  alferablies  of  the  people  con- 
vened for  public  bufmefs.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fjibils  prophecies  was  vefted  in  the 
decemviri,  or  guardians  of  the  fybilline 
books,  ten  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  rank, 
chofen  ufually  from  the  priefts.  And  the 
province  of  interpreting  prodigies,  and  in- 
ipeding  the  entrails,  belonged  to  the  haru- 
fpices;  who  were  the  fer>ants  of  the  public, 
hired  to  attend  the  magiftrates  in  all  their 
faeriiices  i  and  who  cever  failed  to  accoia- 
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modate  their  anfwers  to  the  views  of  thofe 
who  employed  them,  and  to  whofe  pro- 
teftion  they  owed  their  credit  and  their 
livelihood. 

This  conftitution  of  a  religion  among  a 
people  naturally  fuperftitious,  neceflarily 
threw  the  chief  influence  of  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  the  fenate,  and  the  better  fort; 
who  by  this  advantage  frequently  checked 
the  violences  of  the  populace,  and  the  fadli- 
ous  attempts  of  the  tribunes :  fo  that  it  is 
perpetually  applauded  by  Cicero  as  the  main 
bulwark  of  the  republic ;  though  confidered 
all  the  while  by  men  of  fenfe,  as  merely 
political,  and  of  human  invention..  The 
only  part  that  admitted  any  difpute  concern- 
ing its  origin,  was  angury,  or  their  method 
of  divining  by  aufpices.  The  Stoics  held 
that  God,  out  of  his  goodnefs  to  man,  had 
imprinted  on  the  nature  of  things  certain 
marks  or  notices  of  future  eiients;  as  on  the 
entrails  ofbeafts,  the  flight  of  birds,  thunder, 
a?id  other  celeftial  figns ,  which,  by  long  ob- 
fervation,  and  the  experience  of  ages,  were 
reduced  into  an  art,  by  which  the  meaning 
of  each  fign  might  be  determined,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  event  that  was  fignified  by  it. 
This  they  called  artificial  divination,  in  dif- 
tinftion  from  the  natural,  which  they  fup- 
pofed  to  flow  from  an  iiifiinSi,  or  ?iati-ve 
pomjer,  implanted  in  the  foul,  which  it  ex- 
erted always  with  the  greateft  efficacy,  whCii 
it  was  the  moft  free  and  difengaged  from  the 
body,  as  in  dreams  and  madnefs.  But  this 
notion  was  generally  ridiculed  by  the  other 
philofophers ;  and  of  all  the  College  of  Au- 
gurs, there  was  but  one  who  at  this  time 
maintained  it,  Appius  Claudius,  who  was 
laughed  at  for  his  pains  by  the  reft,  and 
called  the  Pifidian :  it  occafioned  however 
a  fmart  controverfy  between  him  and  his 
colleague  Marcellus,  who  feverally  publiflied 
books  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion ;  wherein 
Marcellus  aflferted  the  whole  affair  to  be  the 
contri-vance  offtatefmen  :  Appius,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  there  <was  a  real  art  and  power  of 
di-'vi7ting  fuhfifting  in  the  augural  difcipline, 
a?id  taught  by  the  augural  books.  Appius 
dedicated  this  treatife  to  Cicero,  who,  though 
he  preferred  Marcellus's  notion,  yet  did  not 
wholly  agree  with  either,  bat  believed  that 
augury  might  probably  be  infiituted  at  firfl  upon 
a  perfuafion  of  its  di'vinity  ;  and  <when  by  the 
improvemejits  of  arts  and  learning,  that  opinion 
I'jas  exploded  in  fucceeding  ages,  yet  the  thing' 
itfelfn.vas  'wifely  retained  for  the  fake  of  its  ufe 
to  the  republic. 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome^  Cicero's  religion  was  un-| 
doubtedlj^* 
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hloubtedly  of  heavenly  ext-raBion,  built,  as 
hwe  have  feen,  on  the  foundation  of  a  God; 
\  \api-o^iden:e  ;  an  immortality .  He  confidered 
fjthis  Ihort  period  of  our  life  on  earth  as  a 
I  ftate  of  trial,  or  a  kind  of  fchool,  in  which 
Nwe  were  to  improve  and  prepare  ourfelves 
for  that  eternity  of  exiftence  which  was  pro- 
'vided  for  us  hereafter;  that  we  were  placed 
therefore  here  by  our  Creator,  not  fo  much 
\to  inhabit  the  earth,  as  to  contemplate  the 
\hea=vens;  on  which  were  imprinted,  in  legi- 
ble charaClers,  all  the  duties  of  that  nature 
which  was  given  to  us.  He  obferved,  that 
this  Jpeiiacle  belonged  to  no  other  ajtimal  but 
man;  to  whom  God,  for  that  reafon,  had 
given  an  ere£i  and  upright  form,  loith  eyes 
not  pro7ie  or  fixed  upon  the  ground,  like  thofe 
of  other  animals,  but  placed  on  high  arid 
fttblime,  in  a  fituation  the  moft  proper  for 
\this  celejiial  contemplation,  to  remind  him 
j  perpetually  of  his  talk,  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  place  on  which  he  fprung,  and  for 
which  he  was  finally  defigned.  He  took  the 
fvftem  of  the  world,  or  the  viable  works  of 
God,  to  be  the  promulgation  of  God's  lanu, 
or  the  declaration  of  his  will  to  mankind ; 
whence,  as  we  might  colleft  his  being, 
nature,  and  attributes,  fo  we  could  trace 
the  reafons  alfo  and  motives  of  his  aiHng ; 
till,  by  obf erring  'what  He  had  done,  <zue 
might  learn  avhat  ixie  ought  to  do,  and,  by  the 
operations  of  the  di-vine  reafon,  be  inftruded 
honA)  to  perfeSl  our  o^wn  ;  fince  the  perfeftion 
of  man  confifted  in  the  imitation  of  God. 

From  this  fource  he  deduced  the  origin 
of  all  duty,  or  moral  obligation ;  from  the 
nuill  of  God  manifefted  in  his  imrks  ;  or  iVora 
that  eternal  reafon,  fitnefs  and  relation  of  things, 
which  is  difplayed  in  every  part  of  the  crea- 
tion. This  he  calls  the  original,  immutable 
laiv ;  the  criterion  of  good  and  ill,  ofjuft  and 
mijuji;  imprinted  on  the  nature  of  things, 
afs  the  rule  by  wliich  all  human  laws  are 
formed;  which,whenever they  deviate  from 
this  pattern,  ought,  he  fays,  to  be  called 
any  thing  rather  than  lan.vs,  and  are  in  tSaiX 
nothing  but  ads  offeree,  'violence,  andtyranfiy. 
That  to  imagine  the  difiinP.ion  of  good  and  ill 
not  to  be  founded  in  nature,  but  in  cujiom,  opi- 
nion, or  human  injiitntion,  is  mere  folly  and 
Tnadnefs ;  which  would  overthrow  all  fociety, 
and  confound  all  right  and  juuice  amongtt 
men  :  that  this  was  the  conltant  opinion  of 
the  wifeft  of  all  ages ;  who  held,  that  the 
mind  of  God,  go-verning  all  thitigs  by  eternal 
reafon,  nvas  the  principal  and  fo'vereign  la-uo  ; 
ivhofe  fubftitute  ofi  earth  ratas  the  reafon  or 
mind  of  the  'wife :  to  which  purpofe  there  are 
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occafionally    through    every    part    of   hi« 
works. 

"  The  true  law,"  fays  he,  "  is  right 
"  reafon,  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
"  things;  conftant, eternal,  difFufed  through 
"  all ;  which  calls  us  tg  duty  by  command- 
"  ing ;  deters  us  from  fin  by  forbidding ; 
"  which  never  lofes  its  influence  with  the 
"  good,  nor  ever  preferves  it  with  the 
"  wicked.  This  cannot  poffibly  be  over^ 
"  ruled  by  any  other  law,  nor  abrogated 
"  in  the  whole,  or  in  part :  nor  can  we  be 
"  abfolved  from  it  cither  by  the  fenate  or 
"  the  people ;  nor  are  we  to  feek  any  other 
"  comment  or  interpreter  of  it  but"  itfelf: 
"  nor  can  there  be  one  law  at  Rome,  an- 
**  other  at  Athens;  one  now,  another  here- 
**  after;  but  the  fame  eternal,  immutable 
"  law,  comprehends  all  nations,  at  all 
"  times,  under  one  common  Mafter  and 
"  Governor  of  all,  GOD.  He  is  the  in- 
'*  ventor,  propounder,  enaftor  of  this  law  ; 
*'  and  whofoe^er  will  not  obey  it,  muft  firft 
"  renounce  himfelf,  and  throw  off  the 
♦*  nature  of  man  ;  by  deing  which,  he  will 
♦'  fuiferthegreateft  punifhment,  though  he 
"  fhould  efcape  all  the  other  torments  which 
"  are  commonly  believed  to  be  prepared  for 
"  the  wicked." 

In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the 
ftudy  of  this  lav/  was  the  onlv  tiling  which 
could  teach  us  that  moft  important  of  all 
leffons,  faid  to  be  prefcribed  by  the  Pythian 
oracle,  to  know  ourselves  ;  that  is,  to 
know  our  true  nature  and  rank  in  the  uni- 
verfal  fyitem,  the  relation  that  we  bear  to 
all  other  things,  and  the  purpofesfor  which 
we  were  fent  into  the  world.  "  When  a 
"  nian,"  fays  he,  "  has  attentively  furveyed 
"  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  fea,  and  all 
"  things  in  them,  obferved  whence  they 
"  fprung,  and  whither  they  all  tend  ;  when 
"  and  how  they  are  to  end ;  what  part  is 
**  mortal  and  perifliable,  what  divine  and  , 
"  eternal :  when  he  has  almoft  reached  and 
"'  touched,  as  it  v/ere,  the  Governor  and 
"  Ruler  of  them  all,  and  difcovered  him- 
"  felf  not  to  be  confined  to  the  wa'ls  of  any 
"  certain  place,  but  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
"  as  of  one  common  city;  in  this  magnifi- 
"  cent  view  of  things,  in  this  enlarged 
'*  profpeft  and  knowledge  of  nature,  good 
"  gods !  how  will  he  learn  to  kns-w  himfelf^ 
**  How  will  he  contemn,  defpife,  and  fee 
«'  at  nought  all  thofe  things  which  th« 
"  vulgar  efteem  the  moft  fplendid  and 
*'  glorious  ?" 

Thefe  were  the  principles  on  which  Ci- 


inany  ftrong  and  beautiful  palfages  fcattered   cexo  built  his  religion  and  morality,  which 
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Ihine  indeed  through  all  his  vvrltingSj  but 
were  largely  and  explicitly  illuftrated  by 
him  in  his  Treatifes  on  Government  and  on 
Laws;  to  which  he  added  afterwards  his 
book  of  Offices,  to  make  the  fcheme  com- 
pleat :  volumes  which,  as  the  elder  Pliny 
fays  to  the  emperor  Titus,  ought  not  only 
to  be  read,  hit  to  be  got  by  heart.  The  firft 
and  greateft  of  thefe  works  is  loft,  except  a 
kvf  fragments,  in  which  he  had  delivered 
his  real  thoughts  fo  profeffedly,  that  in  a 
letter  to  Atticus,  he  calls  thoje  Jix  booh  on 
the  republic,  fo  7nany  pledges  giijen  to  his 
country  for  the  integrity  of  his  life ;  from 
which,  if  ever  he  fwerved,  he  could  never 
have  the  face  to  look  into  them  again.  In  his 
book  ofLanx]s,  he  purfued  the  fame  argument, 
and  deduced  the  origin  of  law  from  the  ivill 
%f  the  fupreme  God,  Thefe  two  pieces  there- 
fore contain  his  belief,  and  the  book  of  Offices 
his  pradice :  where  he  has  traced  out  all  the 
duties  of  man,  or  a  rule  of  life  conformable 
to  the  divine  principles,  which  he  had 
eftablilhed  in  the  other  two ;  to  which  he 
often  refers,  as  to  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  fyftem.  This  work  was  one  of  the 
laft  that  he  finifhed,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon, 
to  whom  he  addreffed  it;  being  defirous, 
in  the  decline  of  a  glorious  life,  to  explain 
to  him  the  maxims  by  which  he  had  go- 
verned it,  and  teach  him  the  way  of  paffing 
through  the  world  with  innocence,  virtue, 
and  true  glory,  to  an  immortality  of  hap- 
pinefs :  where  the  ftridlnefs  of  his  morals, 
adapted  to  all  the  various  cafes  and  circum- 
ftances  of  human  life,  will  ferve,  if  not  to 
inftrud,  yet  to  reproach  the  pradice  of  moft 
Chriftians.  This  was  that  law,  which  is 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  to  be  taught  by 
nature,  and  ^written  on  the  hearts  of  the  Gtn- 
iiles,  to  guide  them  through  that  ftate  of 
ignorance  and  darknefs,  of  which  they 
themfelves  complained,  till  they  Ihould  be 
blefled  with  a  more  perfedl  revelation  of  the 
divine  will ;  and  this  fcheme  of  it  profeffed 
by  Cicero,  was  certainly  the  moft  complete 
that  the  Gentile  world  had  ever  been  ac- 
quainted with  ;  the  utmoft  effort  that  human 
nature  could  make  towards  attaining  its 
proper  end,  or  that  fupremegood  for  which 
the  Creator  had  defigned  it :  upon  the  con- 
templation of  which  fublime  truths,  as 
delivered  by  a  heathen,  Erafmus  could  not 
help  perfuading  himfelf,  that  the  breajifrom 
^hich  they  flowed,  muji  needs  ha've  been  in- 
fpired  by  the  Deity. 

But  after  all  thefe  glorious  fentiments 
that  we  have  ht^w  afcrlbing  to  Cicero,  and 
collefting  froju  his  writings,  foiae  hav?  bees 
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apt  to  confider  them  as  the  flourilhes  rathe* 
of  his  eloquence,  than  the  conclufions  of  hi« 
reafon,  fmce  in  other  parts  of  his  works  h* 
feems  to  intimate  not  only  a  diffidence,  but  a 
^x'HQ'tXit'l  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puni/hments  j  and. 
efpecially  inhis  letters,  where  he  is  fuppofed 
to  declare  his  mind  with  the  greateft  frank- 
nefs.  But  in  all  the  palTages  brought  to  fup- 
port  this  objeftion,  where  he  is  imagined  to 
fpeak  of  death  as  the  end  of  all  things  to  man, 
as  they  are  addreffed  to  friends  in  diftrefs  by 
way  of  confolation;  fo  fome  commentators 
take  them  to  mean  nothing  more,  and  that 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things  here  belonv,  and 
loithout  any  farther fenfe  of  ^hat  is  done  upon,  . 
earth ;  yet  Ihould  they  be  underftood  to  re- 
late, as  perhaps  they  may,  to  an  ntter  ex- 
tinaion  of  our  being-,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  he  was  writing  in  all  probability  to 
Epicureans,  and  accommodating  his  argu-  ■ 
ments  to  the  men ;  by  offering  fuch  topics 
of  comfort  to  them,  from  their  own  philo- 
fophy,  as  they  themfelves  held  to  be  the  : 
moft  effedual.  But  if  this  alfo  (hould  feem 
precarious,  we  muft  remember  always,  that 
Cicero  tuas  an  academic ;  and  though  he  be- 
lieved a  future  Jiate,  was  fond  of  the  opi- 
nion, and  declares  himfelf  refolved  nexier  to 
pari  ivith  it ;  yet  he  believed  it  as  probablt 
only,  not  as  certain;  and  as  probability 
implies  fome  mixture  of  doubt,  and  admits 
the  degrees  of  more  and  \tk,  fo  it  admits 
alfo  fome  variety  in  the  ftability  of  our  per* 
fuafion  ;  thus,  in  a  melancholy  hour,  when 
his  fpirits  were  depreffed,  the  fame  argu- 
ment will  not  appear  to  him  with  the  fame 
force;  but  doubts  and  difficulties  get  the 
afcendant,  and  what  humoured  his  prefent 
chagrin,  find  the  readieft  admiffion. 

^  The  paffages  alledged  were  all  of  this 
kind,  and  written  in  the  feafon  of  his  de- 
jection, when  ail  things  were  going  with 
him,  in  the  height  of  Csfar's  power;  and 
though  we  allow  them  to  have  all  the  force 
that  they  can  poffibly  bear,  and  to  exprefs 
what  Cicero  really  meant  at  that  time ;  yet 
they  prove  at  laft  nothing  more,  than  that, 
agreeably  to  the  characters  and  principles  of 
the  Academy,  he  fometimes  doubted  of  what 
he  generally  believed.  But  after  all,  what- 
ever be  the  fenfe  of  them,  it  cannot  furely 
be  thought  reafonable  to  oppofe  a  few  fcat- 
tered  hints,  accidentally  thrown  out,  when, 
he  was  not  confidering  the  fubjed,  to  the 
volumes  that  he  had  deliberately  written  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  quellion. 

As  to  his  political  condud,  no  man  was 
ever  s  rowe  deterniined  patriot,  or  a  warmer 
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lover  of  his  country  than  he:  his  whole 
character,  natural  temper,  choice  of  life 
and  principles,  made  its  true  incercft  in- 
feparable  from  his  owm  His  general  view 
therefore  was  always  one  and  the  fame ;  to 
fijpport  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  republic 
in  that  form  and  conlUtution  of  it,  which 
their  anceftors  had  delivered  down  to  them. 
He  looked  upon  that  as  the  only  foundation 
on  which  it  could  be  fupported,  and  ufed 
to  quote  a  verfe  of  old  Ennius,  as  the  dictate 
of  an  oracle,  which  derived  all  the  glory  of 
Rome  from  an  adherence  to  its  ancient  mari- 
ners and  difcipline. 

iVIoribus  antiquis  flat  res  Romana  virifque. 

Ffegm.  de  KepuU.  1.  5. 

it  is  one  of  his  maxims,  which  he  incul- 
cates in  his  M'ritings,  that  as  the  end  of  a 
.f>ilot  is  a  profperous  voyage ;  of  a  phyfician ,  the 
■health  of  his  patient ;  of  a  general,  fiSfory  ; 
fo  that  of  a  JlateffJtnn  is,  to  make  his  citizens 
happy ;  to  make  them  firm  in  ponjoer,  rich  in 
njocalth,  fplendid  in  glory,  emi'nerit  i?i  ^virtue, 
njL'hich  he  declares  to  be  the  greatefi  and  beji  of 
till  'works  among  men  :  and  as  this  cannot  be 
effefted  but  by  the  concord  and  harmony  of  the 
conftituent  members  of  a  city  ;  fo  it  was  his 
conftant  aim  to  unite  the  different  orders  of 
the  ftate  into  one  common  intereft,  and  to 
infpire  them  with  a  mutual  confidence  in 
each  other ;  fo  as  to  balance  the  fupremacy 
of  the  people  by  the  authority  of  the  fenate  : 
that  the  on^ fjouldena^,  tut  the  other  advife; 
the  one  have  the  laji  refort,  the  other  the 
chief  influence.  ^  This  was  the  old  conltitution 
of  Rome,  by  which  it  had  been  raifed  to  all 
its  grandeur;  whilft  all  its  misfortunes  were 
owing  to  the  contrary  principle  of  diftruft 
aiYd  difienfion  between  thefe  two  ri\'al  pov/ers : 
it  was  the  great  objeft,  therefore,  of  his 
policy,  to  throw  the  afcendant  in  all  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  the  fenate  and  the  magijirates, 
as  far  as  it  was  coniiflent  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people ;  which  will  always 
be  the  general  view  of  the  wife  and  honeft 
in  all  popular  governments. 

This  was  the  principle  wliich  he  efpoufed 
from  the  beginning,  and  purfued  to  the  end 
of  his  life  ;  and  though  in  fomc  pafTages  of 
his  hiftory,  he  may  be  thought  perhaps  to 
liave  deviated  from  it,  yet  upon  an  impar- 
tial view  of  the  cafe,  we  fhall  find  that  his 
end  was  always  the  fame,  though  he  had 
changed  his  meafures  of  purfuing  it,  when 
compelled  to  it  by  the  violence  of  the  times, 
and  an  over-ruling  force,  and  a  neceffary 
regard  to  his  own  fafety :  fo  that  he  might 
^7  with   great  truth,  what  an  Athenian 


orator  once  faid  in  excufe  of  his  Inconllancy ; 
that  he  had  a^ed  indeed  on  fame  occa/ions  con- 
trary to  hinfelf  hut  never  to  the  republic :  and 
here  alfo  his  academic  philolophy  feems  to 
have  fhewed  its  fuperior  ufe  in  pradiical  as 
well  as  in  fpeculati\  e  life,  by  indulging  that 
liberty  of  afting  which  nature  and  reafon 
require; -and  when  the  times  and  things 
themfelves  are  changed,  allowing  a  change 
of  conduft,  and  a  recourfe  to  new  means  for 
the  attainment  of  the  fame  end. 

The  three  feds,  which  at  this  time  chiefly 
engrofled  the  phiiofophical  part  of  Rome, 
were  the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  Aca- 
demic; and  the  chief  ornaments  df  each  were, 
Cato,  Atticus,  and  Cicero,  who  lived  to- 
gether in  ilria  friendlhip,  and  a  mutual 
efteem  of  each  other's  virtue ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent behaviour  of  thefe  three,  will  fhew  by 
faft  and  example,  the  different  merit  of  their 
feveral  principles,  and  which  of  them  was 
the_  beft  adapted  to  promote  the  good  of 
fociety.  ^  The  Stoics  were  the  bigots  or  en- 
thufiajls  in  philofophy,  who  held  none  to  be 
truly  wife  but  themfelves;  placed  perfa. 
happinefs  in  'virtue,  though  flripped  of  ■  e'very 
other  good;  affirmed  all  fins  to  be  equal;  all 
denjiatto7is  from  right  equally  nvicked;  to  kill  a 
dunghill  cock  ^without  reafon,  the  fame  crime  as: 
to  kill  a  parent ;  a  v,-ife  man  could  never  for- 
give, never  be  moved  by  anger,  favour,  or 
pity;  never  be  deceived;  never  repent; 
never  change  his  mind.  With  thefe  prin- 
ciples Cato  entered  into  public  life,  and 
afted  in  it,  as  Cicero  fays,  as  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  polity  of  Plato,  not  in  the  dregs 
of  Romulus.  He  made  no  diftinction  of 
times  or  things ;  no  allowance  for  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  republic,  and  the  power  of  thofe 
who  opprefTed  it :  it  was  his  maxim  to  com- 
bat all  power,  not  built  upon  the  laws,  or 
to  defy  it  at  leaft  if  he  could  not  controul 
it :  he  knew  no  way  to  this  end  but  the 
diredt,  and  whatever  obftrudions  he  met 
with,  refolved  ftill  to  pufh  on,  and  either 
furmount  them  or  perilla  in  the  attempt; 
taking  it  for  bafenefs  and  confefTion  of  being 
conquered,  to  decline  a  tittle  from  the  true 
road.  In  an  age,  therefore,  of  the  utmoft 
libertinifm,  when  the  public  difcipline  was 
loft,  and  the  government  itfelf  tottering, 
he  Itruggled  with  the  fame  zeal  againft  all 
corruption,  and  waged  a  perpetual  war  with 
a  fuperior  force;  whilil  the  rigour  of  his 
principles  tended  rather  to  alienate  friends, 
than  reconcile  enemies ;  and  by  provokino- 
the  power  that  he  could  not  fubdue,  helped 
to  hallen  that  ruin  which  he  v/as  ftriving  to 
avert ;  fo  that  after  a  perpetual  coarle  of 
i  dif- 
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difappolntments  and  repulfes,  finding  him- 
leit  unable  to  purfue  his  own  way  any  far- 
ther, inftead  of  taking  a  new  one,  he  was 
driven  by  his  philofophy  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

But  as  the  Stoics  exalted  human  nature 
too  high,  fo  the  Epicureans  depreiled  it  too 
low;  as  thofe  raifed  to  the  heroic,  thefe 
debdfed  it  to  the  brutal  ftate ;  they  held 
pleafiire  to  be  the  chief  geod  of  a  man;  death 
the''extindion  of  his  being ;  and  placed  their 
happinefs  confequently  in  the  fecure  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pleafurable  life,  efteeming  virtue 
on  no  other  account,  than  as  it  was  a  hand- 
maid to  pleafure  ;  and  helped  to  infure  the 
poffeilion  of  it,  by  preferving  health  and 
conciliating  friends.  Their  wife  man  had 
therefore  no  other  duty,  but  to  provide  for 
his  own  eafe;  to  decline  all  ftruggles ;  to 
retire  from  public  affairs,  and  to  imitate 
the  life  of  their  gods ;  by  pafling  his  days  in  a 
calm,  colitemplative,  undifturbed  repofe ;  in 
the  midft  of  rural  fhades  and  pleafant  gar- 
dens. This  was  the  fcheme  that  Atticus 
followed :  he  had  all  the  talents  that  could 
qualify  a  man  to  be  ufefulto  fociety  ;  great 
parts,  learning,  judgm.ent,  candour,  bene- 
volence, generofity ;  the  fame  love  of  his 
country,  and  the  fame  fentiments  in  politics 
with  Cicero  5  whom  he  was  always  advifing 
and  urging  to  aft,  yet  determined  never  to 
zCl  himfelf ;  or  never  at  leafl  fo  far  as  to 
diftiirb  his  eafe,  or  endanger  his  fafety. 
For  though  he  was  fo  ftridly  united  with 
Cicero,  and  valued  him  above  all  men,  yet 
he  managed  an  intereft  all  the  while  with 
the  oppofue  party  faftion,  and  a  friendfhip 
even  with  his  mortal  enemies,  Clodius  and 
Antony ;  that  he  might  fecure  againft  all 
events  the  grand  point,  which  he  had  in 
view,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  life. 

Thus  two  excellent  men  by  their  miflaken 
notion  of  virtue,  drawn  from  the  principles 
of  their  philofophy,  were  made  ufelefs  in  a 
manner  to  their  country,  each  in  a  diiferent 
extreme  of  lift ;  the  one  always  afting  and 
expoling  himfelf  to  dangers,  without  the 
profpeft  of  doing  good ;  the  other  without 
attempting  to  do  any,  refolving  never  to 
aft  at  all,  Cicero  chofe  the  middle  way  be- 
tween the  oblHnacy  of  Cato,  and  the  in- 
dolence of  Atticus :  he  preferred  always  the 
readieft  road  to  what  was  right,  if  it  lay 
open  to  him:  ir  not,  tfbok  the  next ;  and  in 
politics  as  in  ni.rality,  when  he  could  not 
arrive  at  the  true,  contented  himfelf  with 
the  probable.  He  ouen  compares  the  fiatef- 
r:an  to  the  pilot,  whofe  art  confifts  in 
oaanaging  every  turn  of  the  winds,  and 
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applying  even  the  moft  perverfe  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  voyage ;  fo  that  by  changing 
his  courfe,  and  enlarging  his  circuit  of  fail- 
ing, to  arrive  with  fafety  at  his  deftined 
port.  He  mentions  likewife  an  obfervation, 
which  long  experience  had  confirmed  to  him, 
that  none  of  the  popular  and  amhitious,  nvha 
afpired  to  extraordinary  commands y  and  to  be 
leaders  in  the  republic,  ever  chofe  to  obtain  their 
ends  from  the  people,  till  they  hadfirft  been  re- 
pulfed  by  the  fenate.  This  was  verified  by 
all  their  civil  diffenfions,  from  the  Gracchi 
down  to  Cxfar :  fo  that  when  he  faw  men 
of  this  fpirit  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
who  by  the  fplendor  of  their  lives  and  aftions 
had  acquired  an  afcendant  over  the  popu- 
lace ;  it  was  his  conftant  advice  to  the  fenate, 
to  gain  them  by  gentle  compliances,  and  to 
gratify  their  thirll  for  power  by  a  voluntary 
grant  of  it,  as  the  beft  way  to  moderate  their 
ambition,  and  reclaim  them  from  defperate 
counfels.  He  declared  contention  to  he  jio 
longer  prudent,  than  ivhile  it  either  did  fer-Tjice, 
or  at  leaf  not  hurt ;  but  when  faftion  was 
grown  too  ftrong  to  be  withftood,  that  it 
was  time  to  give  over  fighting,  and  nothing 
left  but  to  extradfome  good  out  of  the  ill,  by 
mitigating  that  pov.-er  by  patience,  whicn 
they  could  not  reduce  by  force,  and  con- 
ciliating it,  if  pofllble,  to  the  intereft  of 
the  ftate.  This  was  what  he  advifed,  and 
what  he  praftifed ;  and  it  will  account,  in 
a  great  meafure,  for  thofe  parts  of  his  con- 
dud  which  are  the  moft  liable  to  exception, 
on  the  account  of  that  complacence,  which 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  paid  at  different  times 
to  the  feveral  ufurpers  of  illegal  power. 

He  madeajuft  diftinftion  between  bear' 
ing  'what  'we  cannot  help,  and  approving  avhat 
<zve  ought  to  condemn ;  and  fubmittcd  there- 
fore, yet  never  confented  to  thofe  ufurpa- 
tions ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to  comply  J 
with  them,  did  it  always  with  a  reluftance, 
that  he  expreffed  very  keenly  in  his  letters 
to  his  friends.  But  whenever  that  force 
was  removed,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  pur- 
fue his  principles  and  aft  without  controul, 
as  in  his  conjuljj^ip,  in  his  province,  and  after 
Ccefar's  death,  the  only  periods  of  his  life 
in  which  he  was  truly  maiier  of  himfelf; 
there  we  fee  him  (hining  out  in  his  genuine 
charafter,  of  an  excellent  citizen ;  a  great 
magiftrate ;  a  glorious  patriot :  there  we  fee 
the  man  who  could  declare  of  himfelf  with' 
truth,  in  an  appeal  to  Atticus,  as  to  the 
beft  witnefs  of  his  confcience,  that  he  I 
alvoays  d(>ne  the  greateji  fervice  to  his  country, 
'when  it  vjas  iti  his  poiver;  or  vuhen  it  vua^ 
TiOtf  had  never  harboured  a  thought  of  it,  htit 

'Uihat 
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KJuiai  avas  di--vine.  If  we  muft  needs  com- 
pare him  therefore  with  Cato,  as  fome 
writers  affed  to  do ;  it  is  certain,  that  if 
Cato's  virtue  feems  more  fplendid  in  theory, 
Cicero's  will  be  found  fuperior  in  praflice  ; 
the  one  was  romantic,  the  other  rational ; 
he  one  drawn  from  the  refinements  of  the 


vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  d^mon. 
The  other,  warmed  with  admiration  and 
gratitude,  which  they  thought  he  merited, 
as  the  reftorer  of  light  and  liberty  to  the 
Chriftian  church,  afcribed  to  him  perfedions 
above  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed 
all  his  acflions  with  a  veneration-  bordering 
fchools,  the  other  from  nature  and  focial    on  that  which  fhould  be  paid  only  to  thofe 


life;  the  one  always  unfuccefsful,  often 
hurtful;  the  other  always  beneficial,  often 
falutary  to  the  republic. 

To  conclude;  Cicero's  death,  though 
violent,  cannot  be  called  untimely  :  but  was 
the  proper  end  of  fuch  a  life,  which  muft 
have  been  rendered  lefs  glorious,  if  it  had 
owed  its  preferration  to  Antony.  It  vvas 
therefore  what  he  not  only  expefted,  but  in 
the  circumftances  to  which  he  vvas  reduced, 
what  he  feems  even  to  have  wifhed.  For 
he,  who  had  before  been  tiviid  in  dajigers 
\iind  dejponding  ht  dijlrefs,  yet  from  the  time 
of  C^efar's  death,  roufed  by  the  defperatejfate 
\of  the  republic,  afffimed  tlie  fortitude  of  a 
pero  :  difcarded  all  fear ;  defpifed  all  danger ; 
and  when  he  could  not  free  his  country  from 
a  tyranny,  provoked  the  tyrants  to  take  that 
life,  which  he  no  longer  cared  to  preferve. 
Thus,  like  a  great  ador  on  the  ftage,  he 
Ireferved  himfelf  as  it  were,  for  the  laft  afl ; 
iand  after  he  had  played  his  part  with  dignity, 
Tefolved  to  finifh  it  with  glory. 

Middletons  Cicero. 

$39.  y/^f  C,6flra^<-ro/^MARTiN  Luther. 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  in- 
creafed,  and  the  tempeft  which  had  been  fo 
long  a-gathering  was  ready  to  break  forth 
in  all  its  violence  againft  the  proteiLint 
church,  Luther  was  faved  by  a  feafonable 
death  from  feeling  or  beholding  its  de- 
ftruiftive  rage.  Having  gone,  though  in  a 
declining  Hate  of  health,  and  during  a  rigo- 
rous feafon,  to  his  native  city  of  t.iJleben, 
in  order  to  compofe,  by  his  authority,  a 
diflenfion  among  the  counts  of  Mansfield, 
he  was  feized  with  a  violent  inflammation  in 
his  ftomach,  which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his 
age. — As  he  was  raifed  up  by  Providence 
to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moll  interefting  revolutions  recorded  in  hif- 
tory,  there  is  not  any  perfon,  perhaps, 
whofe  charafter  has  been  drawn  with  fuch 
oppofite  colours.  In  his  own  age,  one 
party,  ftruck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with 
rage,  when  they  faw  with  what  a  daring 
hand  he  overturned  every  thing  which  they 
held  to  be  facred,  or  valued  as  beneficial, 
i;nputed  to  him  not  only  all  tlj^  defers  and 


who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  infpiration 
of  Heaven.  It  is  his  ov^n  conduft,  not  the 
undiftinguifhing  cenfure,  nor  the  exaggerated 
praife  of  his  contemporaries,  which  ought 
to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the  prefent  age 
concerning  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded 
as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  maintain 
it,  abilities  both  natural  and  acquired  to  de- 
fend it,  and  unwearied  induftry  to  propa- 
gate it,  are  virtues  which  Ihine  fo  confpi- 
cuoufly  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that 
even  his  enemies  muft  allow  him  to  have 
poflefled  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To 
thefe  may  be  added,  with  equal  juftice,  fuch 
purity,  and  even  aufterity  of  manners,  as 
became  one  who  affumed  the  charader  of  a 
reformer;  fuch  fandity  of  life  as  fuited  the 
doftrine  which  he  delivered;  and  fuch  per- 
fed  difintereftednefs,  as  affords  no  flight 
prefumption  of  his  fincerity.  Superior  to 
all  felfifh  confiderations,  a  ftranger  to  the 
elegancies  of  life,  and  defpifing  its  pleafurcs, 
he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
church  to  his  difciples ;  remaining  fatisfied 
himfelf  in  his  original  ftate  of  profeflbr  iii 
the  univerfity,  and  paftor  to  the  town  of 
Wittemberg,  with  the  moderate  appoint- 
ments annexed  to  thefe  offices.  His  ex- 
traordinary qualities  were  alloyed  with  no 
inconfiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty, 
and  human  pafiions.  Thele,  however,  were 
of  fuch  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  malevolence  or  corruption  of  heart, 
but  feem  to  have  taken  their  rife  from  the 
fame  fource  with  many  of  his  virtues.  His 
mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its 
operations,  roufed  by  great  objeds,  or  agi- 
tated by  violent  pa'Jions,  broke  out,  oa 
many  occafions,  with  an  impetuofity  which 
aftonilhes  men  of  feebler  fpirits,  or  fuch  as 
are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  fituation.  '^j 
carrying  fome  praife-worthy  difpofitions  to 
excefs,  he  bordered  fometimes  on  what  was 
culpable,  and  was  often  betrayed  into  adions 
which  expofed  him  to  cenfure.  His  confi- 
dence that  his  own  opinions  were  well 
founded,  approached  to  arrogance ;  his 
pourage  in  alierting  them,  to  ralhnefs;  his 
'firmnefs  in  adhering  to  them,  to  obftinacy  ; 
and  his  z;eal  in  coafuting  his  adverfaries,  to 
rage  and  fcurrility.  Accuilomcd  himfelf  to 
i  a  conGdyf 
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confider  every  thing  as  fubordinate  to  truth, 
he  expefted  the  fame  deference  for  it  from 
other  men;  and,  without  making  any  al- 
lowances for  their  timidity  or  prejudices, 
he  poured  forth,  againft  thofe  who  difap- 
pointed  him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of 
invective  mingled  with  contempt 


lefs  of  any  diftinftion  of  rank  or  charader, 
when  his  d'ofirines  were  attacked,  he  chaftifed 
all  his  adverfaries,  indifcriminately,  with 
the  fame  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal 
dignity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor  the  eminent 
learning  and  ability  of  Erafmus,  fcreened 
them  from  the  fame  abufe  with  which  he 
treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 


mities  of  his  temper  increafed  upon  him,  fo  ', 
that  he  daily  grew  more  peevilh,  more  iraf-  ' 
cible,  and  more  impatient  of  contradiction. 
Havinglived  to  be  witnefsof  his  own  amazing 
fuccefs  ;  to  fee  a  great  part  of  Europe  em- 
brace his  doflrines;  and  to  fhake  the  foun- 
Regard-    darion  of  the  Papl  throne,  before  which  the 


mightieft  monarchs  had  trembled,  he  difco- 
vered,  on  fome  occafions,  fymptoms  of  va- 
nity and  feifapplaufe.  He  muft  have  becQ' 
indeed  more  than  man,  if,  upon  contemplat- 
ing all  that  he  aftually  accomplilhed,  he  had 
never  felt  any  fentiment  of  this  kind  rifing:. 
in  his  breaft. 

Some  time  before  his  death  he  felt  his 


But  thefe  indecencies  of  which  Luther  ftrength  declining,    his   conftitution  being 

was  o^uilty,  muft  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  v/orn  out  by  a  prodigious  multiplicity  of 

the  violence  of  his  temper.     They  ought  to  bufinefs,  added  to  the  labour  of  difcharging 

be  charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of  the  his  miniiterial  funftion   with   unremitting 

age.     Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  diligence,  to  the  fatigue  of  conftant  ftudy, 

with  thofe  maxims,  which,  by  putting  con-  belides  the  compofition  of  works  as  volu- 


tinual  reftraint  on  the  palhons  of  individuals, 
have  polilhed  fociety,  and  rendered  it  agree- 
able, difputes  of  every  kind  were  managed 
with  heat,  and  llrong  emotions  were  uttered 
in  their  natural  language,  without  referve 
or  delicacy.  At  the  fame  time,  the  works 
of  learned  men  were  all  compofed  in  Latin ; 
and  they  were  not  only  authorifed,  by  the 


minous  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
leifure  and  retirement.  His  natural  intre- 
pidity did  not  forfake  him  at  the  approach 
of  death:  his  laft  converfation  wuth  hi* 
friends  was  concerning  the  happinefs  re- 
ferved  for  good  men  in  a  future  world,  of 
which  he  fpoke  with  the  fervour  and  de- 
light   natural    to    one   who   expefled   and 


exampleof  eminent  writers  in  that  language,  wiilied  to  enter  foon  upon  the  enjoyment 

to  ufe  their  a'ntagonills  with  the  moil  illi-  of  it.     The  account  of  his  death  filled  tlie 

beral  fcurrility  ;  but,  in  a  dead  tongue,  in-  Roman  Catholic  party  with  exceflive  as  well 

decencies  of  every  kind  appear  lefs  (hocking  as  indecent  joy,  and  damped  the  fpirits  of  all 

than  in  a  living  language,  whofe  idioms  and  his  followers;  neither  party  fufficiently  con- 

phrafes  feem  grofs,  becaufe  they  are  familiar,  fidering  that  his  doftrines  were  now  fo  firmly 

In  palTing  judgment  upon  the charafters  of  rooted,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  liouriili, 

men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles  independent   of  the  hand   which  firft  had 

and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  thofe  planted  them.  '  His  funeral  was  celebrated 

of  another.     For  although  virtue  and  vice  by  order  of  the  Eleftor  of  Saxony,  with  ex- 

'     "                             '       '"  traordinary  pomp.     He  left  feveral  children 


are  at  all  times  the  fame,  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  vary  continually.  Some  parts  of 
Luther's  behaviour,  which  to  us  appear  moft 
culpable,  gave  no  difguft  to  his  contempo- 
raries. It  was  even  by  fome  of  thofe  qua- 
lities which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  th.at 
he  was  fitted  for  accomplifliing  the  great 
work  which  he  undertook.  To  roufe  man- 
kind, when  funk  in  ignorance  or  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  to  encounter  the  rage  of  bigotry, 
armed  with  power,  required  the  utmoft  ve- 
hemence of  zeal,  and  a  temper  daring  to  in  oppofition  to  that  of  any  monarch  or  ci- 
excefs.     A  gentle  call  would  neither  have    tizen  which  the  annals  of  any  age  or  anj 


by  his  wife,  Catharine  a  Boria,  who  furvived 
him  :  towards  the  end  of  the  lad  century, 
there  were  in  Saxony  fome  of  his  defcend- 
ants  in  decent  and  honourable  ftations. 

Robert/on. 

§  40.  Chara8er  o/"  Alfred,  King  of 
England. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private 
and  public  life,  may  with  advantage  be  fel 


reached,  nor  have  excited  thofe  to  whom  it 
was  addrefled.  A  fpirit,  more  amiable,  but 
lefs  vigorous  than  Luther's,  would  have 
fhrunk  back  from  the  dangers  which  he 
braved  and  furmounted.  Towards  the  clofe 
of  Luther's  life,  though  without  a  perceptible  of  their  imagination,  than  in  hopes  of  evei 
declenfion  of  his  zeal  or  abilities,  the  infir-  feeino;  it  reduced  to  pradice  :  fo  happil) 
I  were 


nation  can  prefent  to  us.  He  feems,  indeed, 
to  be  the  complete  model  of  that  perfe(S 
charatf  er,  which,  under  the  denomination  ol 
a  fage  or  w-ife  man,  the  philofophers  have 
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were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together,  fo  number  and  qualifications  of  jurymen,  and 
juftly  were  they  blended,  and  fo  powtrfully  extending  their  power  to  trials  of  property 
did  each  prevent  the  other  from  exceeding  as  well  as  criminal  indidments;  but  no  re- 
its  proper  bounds.  He  knew  how  to  con-  gulatien  redounded  more  to  his  honour  and 
bilime  the  moft  enterprifmg  fpirit  with  the  the  advantage  of  his  kingdom,  than  the  mea- 
coolell  moderation ;  the  moft  obftinaie  per-  fures  he  took  to  prevent  rapine,  murder,  and 
feverance  with  the  eafeft  flexibility;  the  other  outrages,  which  had  fo  long-been  com- 
Kiofc  fevere  jullice  witli  the  greatcft  hnity;  mitted  with  impunity.  Kis  attention  ftooped 
the  greateft  vigour  in  command  with  the  even  to  the  meanelt  circuinilances  of  his 
greateilaffabilityof  deportment;  the  higheft  people's  conveniencv.  He  introduced  the 
capacity  and  inclination  for  fcience,  "with  art  of  brick-making,  and  built  his  own 
the  moil  fliining  talents  for  adion,  Uis  houfes  of  thofe  materials;  which  being  much 
ivil  and  his  military  virtues  are  almoll  yiore  durable  and  fecure  from  accidents 
equally  the  objefts  of  our  admiration,  ex-  than  timber,  his  example  was  followed  by 
cepting  only,  that  the  former,  being  more  his  fubjedts  in  general.  He  v/as,  duubtlefs, 
re  among  princes,  as  well  as  more  ufeful,  "U  object  of  moll  perfeft  efteem  and  adm.ira- 
feem  chiefly  to  challenge  our  applaufe.  tion ;  for,  exclufue  of  the' qualities  vliich. 
Nature  alfo,  as  if  defrous  that  fo  bright  a  diflinguifncd  him  as  a  warrior  and  legifla- 
produftion  of  her  (kill  thould  be  fet  in  the  tor^  lus  perfonal  charafler  v.as  amiable  in 
faireft  light,  had  btflowed  on  him  all  bodily  every  refpect.  Died  897,  aged  52. 
accomplifliments,  vij^our  of  limbs,  dignity  Sfnollett. 
of  Ihape  and  air,  and  a  pleafant,  engaging,  r  ^,  _^-  , 
and  open  countenance.  Fortune  aloije,  by  5-42.  C/.^r^^.r  r/ William  /Zv 
throwing  him  into  that  barbarous  age,  de-  <^o;iqi/eror. 
prived  him  of  hiltorians  v/orthy  i&  tranfmit  Few  princes  haA^e  been  more  fortunate 
his  fame  to  poikrity;  and  ue  wilh  to  fee  than  this  great  monarch,  or  were  better  en- 
him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours,  and  titled  to  profperlty  and  grandeur  for  the 
with  more  particular  flrokes,  tliat  we  may  at  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  which  he  dif- 
leail:  perceive  fome  of  thofe  fmall  fpecks  and  played  in  all  his  conduft.  His  fpirit  was 
blemiflies,  from  which,  as  a  man,  it  is  im-  bold  and  enterprifmg,  ytt  guided  by  pru- 
poliible  he  could  be  entirely  exempted.  dence.  His  ambition,  which  was  txorbi- 
Hiime.  'tant,  and  lay  little  under  the  reftraints  of 
,  „  ,  ^,  „  ^  .  juftice,  and  liilllefs  under  thofe  of  humanity, 
§  41.  Amther  Charaaer  of  Alfred.  ^,,^.,  fubmitted  to  the  diftates  of  reafon  and 
Alfred,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  found  policy.  Born  in  an  age  when  the 
to  extend  his  charity  and  munificence,  regu-  minds  of  men  were  intradable  and  unac- 


lated  his  flnances  wiih  the  moft  pertect  ceco- 
nomy,  and  divided  his  revenues  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  parts,  v.  hich  he  appropriated 
to  the  different  expencesof  tlie  itate,  andtl-.e 
exercife  of  his  ov/n  private  liberality  and" de- 
votion ;  nor  was  he  a  lefs  {Economifl  in  the 
dillribution  of  his  time,  which  he  divided 
into  three  equal  portions,  allotting  one  to 
/leep,  meals,  and  rxercifc;  and  devotino-  the 


quainted  with  fubmilfion,  he  was  yet  able  to 
dired  them  to  his  purpofes;  and,  partly 
from  tjie  aftendant  oi  his  vehement  >iifpoii- 
tion,  partly  tVum  art  and  diifmiuiation,  to 
eftablifli  an  unlimited  monarchy.  Though 
not  infenfrok  to  generofity,  he  was  hardened 
againil  compaluon,  and  fei.nncd  equ:iU_7' 
oltentatious  and  ambitious  of  cciat  in  his 
clemency  and  his  fevcrity.     The  m.axims  of 


j  other  two  to  writ  ng,  reading,  buiincfs,  and  his  adauniilration  were  fevere  ;   but  might 
;  prayer.     That   tliis  diviiion  migiit  not  be  have  been  uferul,  had  they  been  folely  em- 
encroached  upon  inadvertently,  he  meafured  ployed  in  prcferving  order  in  an  eilablifl-jed 
j  them  by  tapers  of  an  equal  fize,  which  he  government :  they  -were   ib   calculated  for 
i  jiept  continually  burning  before  the  ihrines  foftening  the  rigours  which  under  the  moll 
'  of  relics.     Alfred  feemed   to  be  a  genius  gentle  management   are    imeparable    from 
felf-taught,  which   contrived  and  compre-  conqueft.     his  attempt  againii:  England  was 
hended  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  laft  enterprize  of  the  kind,  which,  dur- 
the  fecurity  of  his  kingdom.      He  was  au-  ing  the  cour:e  of  feven  hunared  vears,  had 
thor  of  that  ineitimable  privilege,  peculiar  fully  fucceedfd  in  Europe  ;   anvi  the  great- 
to  the  fubjeds  of  this  nation,  which  confifts  nefs    of    his  genius   broke    through    thofe 
in  their  being  tried  by  their  peers;  for  he  limits,  which  flrft    the    feudal  imdiutions, 
firft  inftituted  juries,  or  at  leaft  improved  then  the  refined   policy    of  princes,    1  ave 
upon  an  old  inifitution^  by  fpccifying  the  fixed  on  the  fevcrai  Itates  of  Cnnitenuom. 

i  3  Tncugli 
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Though  he  rendered  himfelf  infinitely  odious 
to  his  Englifh  fubjedls,  he  tranfmitted  his 
power  to  his  pofterity,  and  the  throne  is  flill 
filled  hy  his  defcendants ;  a  proof  that  the 
foundation  which  he  laid  was  firm  and  folidj 
and  that  amongft  all  his  violences,  while  he 
feemed  only  to  gratify  the  prefent  paffion, 
he  had  ftill  an  eye  towards  futurity.  Died 
Sept.  9,  1087,  aged  6$  *.  Hume. 

§  45.  Another  CharaSier  of  Wi  L  L I A  M  the 
Conqueror. 

Fron)  the  tranfaftions  of  William's  reign, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great 
courage,  capacity,  and  ambition;  politic, 
cruel,  vindidive,  and  rapacious ;  ftern  and 
haughty  in  his  deportment,  referved  and 
jealous  in  his  difpolition.  He  was  fond  of 
glory;  and,  though  parfimonious  in  his 
household,  delighted  much  in  oilentation. 
Though  fudden  and  impetuous  in  his  enter- 
prizes,  he  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  indefa- 
tigable, in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty. 
His  afped  was  nobly  fevere  and  imperious, 
his  ftature  tall  and  portly;  his  conllitution 
robuft,  and  the  compofition  of  his  bones  and 
mufcles  ftrong :  there  was  hardly  a  man  of 
that  age,  who  could  bend  his  bow,  or  handle 
his  arms.  Smollett. 

§  44.  Another  CharaSier  of'Wi  L  L  i  A  m  the 
Conqueror. 

The  charafter  of  this  prince  has  feldom 
been  fet  in  its  true  light;  fome  eminent 
writers  have  been  dazzled  fo  much  by 
the  more  (hining  parts  of  it,  that  they  have 
hardly  feen  his  faults  ;  while  others,  out  of 
a  ftrong  deteftation  of  tyranny,  have  been 
unwilling  to  allow  him  the  praife  he  de- 
ferves. 

He  may  with  juftice  be  ranked  among  the 
greateft  generals  any  age  has  produced. 
There  was  united  in  him^aftivity,  vigilance, 
intrepidity,  caution,  great  force  of  judgment, 
and  never- failing  presence  of  mind.  He 
was  ftrift  in  his  difcipline,  and  kept  his  fol- 
djers  in  perfeft  obedience ;  yet  preferved  their 
affeftion.  Having  been  from  his  very 
childhood  continually  in  war,  and  at  the 
head  of  armies,  he  joined  to  all  the  capacity 
;hat  genius  could  give,  all  the  knowledge 
and  fldll  that  experience  could  teach,  and 
\Vas  a  perfeft  mafler  of  the  military  art,  as 
it  was  praftifcd  in  the  times  wherein  be 
Jived.  His  conllitution  enabled  him  to  en- 
dure anyhardfhips,  and  very  few  were 
CQuaJ  to  hir.i  in  perfonal  ftrength,  which  was 

*  Smollett  fays,  61. 


an  excellence' of  more  importance  than  it  is 
now,  from  the  manner  of  fighting  then  in 
ufe.  It  is  faid  of  him,  that  none  except 
himfelf  could  bend  his  bow.  His  courage 
was  heroic,  and  he  pofleffed  it  not  only  in  ; 
the  field,  but  (which  is  more  uncommon)  in  \ 
the  cabinet,  attempting  great  things  with  ' 
means  that  to  other  men  appeared  totally 
unequal  to  fuch  undertakings,  and  fteadily 
profecuting  what  he  had  boldly  refolved; 
being  never  difturbed  or  difheartened  by  dif- 
ficulties, in  the  courfe  of  his  enterprizes ;  but 
having  that  noble  vigour  of  mind,  which, 
infi:ead  of  bending  to  oppofition,  rifes  againit 
it,  and  feems  to  have  a  power  of  controlling 
and  commanding  Fortune  herfelf. 

Nor  was  he  lefs  fuperior  to  pleafure  than 
to  fear :  no  luxury  foftened  him,  no  riot 
difordered,  no  floth  relaxed.  It  helped  not 
a  little  to  maintain  the  high  refpccl  his 
fubjefts  had  for  him,  that  the  majefty  of  his 
character  was  never  let  down  by  any  incon- 
tinence or  indecent  excefs.  His  temperance 
and  his  challity  were  conflant  guards,  that 
fecured  his  mind  from  all  weaknefs,  fup- 
ported  its  dignity,  and  kept  it  always  as  it 
were  on  the  throne.  Through  his  whole 
life  he  had  no  partner  of  his  bed  but  his 
queen;  a  moft  extraordinary  virtue  in  one 
who  had  lived,  even  from  his  earlieft  youth, 
amid'it  all  the  licence  of  camps,  the  allure- 
ments of  a  court,  and  the  feductions  of 
fovereign  power  !  Had  he  kept  his  oaths  to 
his  people  as  well  as  he  did  his  marriage 
vow,  he  would  have  been  the  beft  of  kings; 
but  he  indulged  other  paflions  of  a  worfe 
nature,  and  infinitely  more  detrimental  to 
the  public  than  thofe  he  reflrained.  A  lull 
of  power,  which  no  regard  to  jullice  could 
limit,  the  moft  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the 
moft  infatiable  avarice,  poOeffed  his  foul. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  among  many  ads  of 
extreme  inhumanity,  fome  fhining  inftances 
of  great  clemency  may  be  produced,  that 
were  either  effeds  of  his  policy,  which 
taught  him  this  method  of  acquiring  friends, 
or  of  his  magnanimity,  which  made  him 
flight  4  weak  and  fubdued  enemy,  fuch  as 
was  Edgar  Atheling,  in  whom  he  found 
neither  fpirit  nor  talents  able  to  contend  with 
him  for  the  crown.  But  where  he  had  no 
advantage  nor  pride  in  forgiving,  his  nature 
difcovered  itfelf  to  be  utterly  void  of  all 
fenfe  of  compaffion  ;  and  fome  barbarities 
v/hich  he  committed  exceeded  the  bounds 
that  even  tyrants  and  conquerors  prefcribe 
to  themfelves. 

Moft  of  our  ancient  hiftorians  give  him 
the  charader  of  a  very  -religious  prince  ; 

but 
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but  his  religion  was  after  the  fafhion  of 
thofe  times,  belief  without  examination,  and 
devotion  without  piety.  It  was  a  religion 
that  prompted  him  to  endow  monafteries, 
and  at  the  fame  time  allowed  him  to  pillage 
kingdoms ;  that  threw  him  on  his  knees,  be- 
fore a  relic  or  crofs,  but  fufFered  him  unre- 
-ftrained  to  trample  upon  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  mankind. 

As  to  his  wifdom  in  government,  of  which 
fome  modern  writers  ha\'e  fpoken  very 
highly,  he  was  indeed  fo  far  wife,  that, 
through  a  long  unquiet  reign,  he  knew  how 
to  fupport  oppreffion  by  terror,  and  employ 
the  propereft  means  for  the  carrying  on  a 
very  iniquitous  and  violent  adminiftration. 
Bat  that  which  alone  deferves  the  name  of 
wifdom  in  the  charadler  of  a  king,  the  main- 
taining of  authority  by  the  exercife  of  thofe 
virtues  which  make  the  happinefs  of  his 
people,  was  what,  with  all  his  abilities,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  polTeffed.  Nor  did 
he  excel  in  thofe  foorhing  and  popular  arts, 
which  fometimes  change  the  complexion  of 
a  tyranny,  and  give  it  a  fallacious  appear- 
ance of  freedom.  His  government  was 
harlh  and  defpotic,  violating  even  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  conftitution  which  he.  himfelf 
had  ellablifhed.  Yet  fo  far  he  performed 
the  duty  of  a  fovereign,  that  he  took  care  to 
maintain  a  good  police  in  his  realm;  curb- 
ing licentioufnefs  with  a  ftrong  hand,  which, 
in  the  tumultuous  ftate  of  his  government, 
was  a  great  r.nd  difficult  work.  How  well 
he  performed  it  we  may  learn  even  from 
the  teftimony  of  a  contemporary  Saxon 
hiftorian,  who  fays,  that  during  his  reign 
a  man  might  have  travelled  in  perfed  fe- 
curity  all  over  the  kingdom  v.'ith  his  bofom 
full  of  gold,  nor  durft  any  kill  another  in 
revenge  of  the  greateft  offences,  nor  offer  vi- 
olence to  the  chalHty  of  a  woman.  But  it 
was  a  poor  compenfation,  that  the  highways 
were  fafe,  when  the  courts  of  juftice  were 
dens  of  thieves,  and  when  almoft  every  rnan 
in  authority,  or  in  office,  ufed  his  power  to 
opprefs  and  pillage  the  people.  The  king 
himfelf  did  not  only  tolerate,  but  encourage, 
fupport,  and  even  ihare  thefe  extortions. 
Though  the  greatnefs  of  the  ancient  landed 
Cilateof  the  crown,  and  the  feudal  profits  to 
which  he  legally  was  entitled,  rendered  him 
one  of  the  richeft  monarchs  in  Europe,  he 
was  not  content  with  all  that  opulence,  but 
by  authorizing  the  fherifFs,  who  collefted  his 
revenues  in  the  feveral  counties,  to  pratftife 
the  moll  grievous  vexations  and  abufes,  for 
the  raifing  of  them  higher,  by  a  perpetual 
iiuftion  of  the  crovv'n  lands,  fo  that  none  of 


his  tenants  could  be  fecure  of  poffeffion,  if 
any  other  would  come  and  offer  more ;  by 
various  iniquities  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
which  was  entirely  Norman;  by  forfeitures 
wrongfully  taken;  and,  laftly,  by  arbitrary 
and  illegal  taxations,  he  drew  into  his  trea'- 
fury  much  too  great  a  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  his  kingdom. 

It_  mu(l  however  be  owned,  that  if  his 
avarice  was  infatiably  and  unjuftly  rapacious, 
it  was  not  meanly  parfimonious,  nor  of  that 
fordid  kind  which  brings  on  a  prince  diHio,- 
nour  and  contempt.  He  fupported  the  dig- 
nity of  his  crown  with  a  decent  magnificence  j 
and  though  he  never  was  lavilh,  he  fome- 
times was  liberal,  more  efpecially  to  his 
foldiers  and  to  the  church.  But  looking  on 
money  as  a  neceffary  means  of  maintaining 
and  increafing  power,  he  defired  to  accumu- 
late as  much  as  he  could,  rather,  perhaps, 
from  an  ambitious  than  a  covetous  nature; 
at  leaft  his  avarice  was  fubfervient  to  his 
ambition,  and  he  laid  up  wealth  in  his  cof- 
fers, as  he  did  arms  in  his  magazines,  to  be 
drawn  out,  when  any  proper  occafion  re- 
quired it,  for  the  defence  and  enlargement 
of  his  dominions. 

_  Upon  the  whole,  he  had  many  great  qua- 
lities, but  few  virtues;  and  if  thofe  aftions 
that  moft  particularly  diftinguifh  the  man 
or  the  king  are  impartially  confidered,  wc 
fiiall  find  that  in  his  charafter  there  is  much 
to  admire,  but  ftill  more  to  abhor. 

Lyttleton. 

§  45'.   The  Chara^er  ofWiLLlxu  RuFUS, 

The  memory  of  this  monarch  is  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us  with  little  advantage  by  the 
churchmen,  whom  he  had  offended ;  and 
though  we  may  fufpeft  in  general  that  their 
account  of  his  vices  is  fomev/hat  exaggerat- 
ed, his  condudl  affords  little  reafon  for  con- 
tradirting  the  character  which  they  have 
affigned  him,  or  for  attributing  to  him  any 
very  eftimable  qualities  :  he  feems  to  have 
been  a  violent  and  tyrannical  prince;  a  per- 
fidious, encroaching,  and  dangerous  neigh- 
bour; an  unkind  and  ungenerous  relation. 
He  v/as  equally  prodigal  and  rapacious  in 
the  management  of  the  treafury ;  and,  if  ho 
polTeffed. abilities,  he  lay  fo  much  under  the 
government  of  impetuous  paffions,  that  he 
made  little  ufe  of  them  in  his  adminiftra- 
tion ;  and  he  indulged  intirely  the  domi- 
neering policy  which  fuited  his  temper,  and 
which,  if  fupported,  as  it  was  in  him,  with 
courage  and  vigour,  proves  often  more  fuc- 
ccfsful  in  diforderiy  times,  than  the  deepeil 
forcfight  and  moft  refined  artifice.  The 
i  4  monumtms 
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monuments  which  remain  of  this  prince  in 
England  are,  the  Tower ,  Weiiminfter  Hall, 
and  London  Bridge,  which  he  built.  Died 
Auguft  2,  1 1  oc,  aged  4.0.  Hume. 

§  46.    Another  CharnSler  o/"  W 1  l  L  i  A  M 

RUFUS. 

Thus  fell  William*,  furnamed  Rufus, 
from  his  red  '-.air  and  florid  complexion, 
after  he  had  lived  four  and  forty  years, 
and  reigned  near  tlnrteen  ,  during  which 
time  he  oppreffed  his  people  in  every  form 
of  tyranny  and  infult.  He  was  equally  void 
of  learning,  principle,  and  honour;  haughty, 
paliionate,  and  ungrateful ;  a  fcofFer  at  reli- 
gion, a  fcourgeto  the  clergy;  vain-glorious, 
talkative,  rapacious,  lavilh,  and  diffolute; 
and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Englifh, 
though  he  owed  his  crov/n  to  their  valour 
and  fidelity,  when  the  Norman  lords  in- 
tended to  expel  him  from  the  throne.  In 
return  for  this  inllance  of  their  loyalty,  he 
took  all  opportunities  to  Heece  and  enllave 
them;  and  at  one  time  imprifoned  fifty  of 
the  beft  families  in  the  kingdom,  on  pretence 
of  killing  his  deer ;  fo  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  purchafe  their  liberty  at  the  ox- 
pence  of  their  wealth,  though  not  .before 
they  had  undercone  the  ficrj  ordeal.  He 
lived  in  a  fcandalous  commerce  with  pro- 
ftitutes,profefring  his  contempt  for  marriage ; 
and,  having  no  legitimate  ilfue,  the  crown 
devolved  to  Ms  brother  Henry,  who  was  fo 
intent  upon  the  fucceluon,  that  he  paid  very 
little  regard  to  the  funeral  of  the  deceafed 
king.  Smollett. 

^  47 .      CharaBer  0/"  H  e  N  R  y  I. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  raoft  accom- 
plilhed  that  has  filled  the  Engiifb  throne; 
and  pofltlTed  all  the  qualities  both  of  body 
and  mmd,  natural  and  acquired,  which 
could  fit  him  lor  the  high  ftation  to  which 
he  attained :  his  perfon  was  manly  ;  his 
countenance  engaging ;  his  eyes  clear, 'ferene, 
and  penetrating.-  The  aifability  of  his  ad- 
drefs  encouraged  thofe  who  might  be  over- 
awed by  the  fenfe  of  his  dignity  or  his  wif- 
dom;  and  though  he  often  indulged  his  face- 
tious humour,  he  knew  how  to  temper  it 
with  difcretion,  and  ever  kept  at  a  diltance 

*  By  the  hand  of  Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman, 
remarkable  for  his  addrefs  in  archery,"  attending 
hi'm  in  the  recreation  ol  hunting,  as  William 
haddifmounted  after  a  chace.  Tyrrel,  impatient 
to  ftievv  his  dexterity,  let  fiy  at  a  ftag  wh.ch  fud- 
denv  <>arted  before  him;  the  arrow  giancing 
from  a  tree,  ftruck  the  kin^  in  his  breaft,  and 
Jnftantlv  fi-w  bim. 
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from  all  indecent  familiarities  with  his 
courtiers.  Kis  fuperior  eloquence  and 
judgment  would  have  given  him  an  afcen- 
dant,  even  if  he  had  b.-en  born  in  a  private 
flalion;  and  his  perfonal  bravery  would 
have  procured  him  refpedl,  even  though  it 
had  been  lefs  fupp  ,rted  by  art  and  policy. 
By  his  great  progrefs  in  literature,  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Beau  Clerc,  or  the  Scho- 
lar ;  but  his  application  to  fedsntary  purfuits  : 
abated  nothing  of  the  aftivity  and  vigilance  ■ 
of  his  government :  and  though  the  learning 
of  that  age  v/as  better  fitted  to  corrupt  thari , 
improve  the  un  Itrftanding;  his niitaral  good 
fenfe  prMcrved  itfelf  untainted  both  from 
the  pedantry  and  fuperftition  which  were 
then  fo  prevalent  among  men  of  letters.  His 
temper  was  very  fufceptibleof  the  fentiiiients 
as  well  of  friendfliip  as  refentment ;  and  his 
ambition,  though  1  igh,  might  be  efteemcd 
moderate,  had  not  his  conduct  towards  his 
brother  fhewed,  that  he  was  too  much  dif- 
pofed  to  facrifice  to  it  all  the  maxims  of 
jullice  and  equity.  Died  December  i^ 
1 135,  aged  67,  having  reigned  55;  years. 
Hume, 

§  48.  Another  Chara^er  0/ He  ^R.Y  I. 

Henry  was  of  a  middle  ftature  and  robufl 
make,  with  dark  brown  hair,  and  blue  fe- 
rene eyes.  He  was  facetious,  fluent,  and 
affable  to  his  favourites.  His  capacity, 
natnrallj-  good,  was  improved  and  cultivated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  acquired  the  name 
of  Beau  Clerc  by  his  learning.  He  was 
cool,  cautious,  politic,  and  penetrating;  his 
courage  was  unqueftioned,  and  his  fortitude 
invincible.  He  was  vindiftive,  cruel,  and 
implacable,  inexorable  to  offenders,  rigid 
and  fevere  in  the  execution  of  juliice;  and,, 
though  temperate  in  his  diet,  a  voluptuary 
in  his  amours,  which  produced  a  numerous 
family'  of  illegitimate  iffue.  His  Norman 
dcfcent  and  connexions  with  the  continent 
infpired  him  with  a  contempt  for  the  Eng- 
lifh, whom  he  opprefled  in  the  mofl  tyran- 
nical manner.  Smollett, 

§49.  Chnra^er  0/ Ste¥Het<!, 
England  fuffered  great  miferies  during 
the  reign  of  this  prince  :  but  his  perfonal 
charade r,  allowing  for  the  temerity  and 
injuflice  of  his  ufiirpation,  appears  not  li- 
able to  any  great  exception  ;  an5  he  feems 
to  have  been  well  qualified,  had  he  fucceed- 
.ed  by  a  juft  title,  to  have  promoted  the 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  fubjeffs. 
He  v.'as  polTelfed  of  indultry,  aftivity,  and 
courage,  to  a  great  de-gree ;  was  not  defi- 
cient in  ability,  had  the  talent  of  gaining 

men's 
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men's  affeftions ;  and,  notwithHanding  his 
precarious  fitiiatlon,  never  indulged  himfcli' 
m  the  exercife  ot  any  cruelty  or  revenge. 
His  advancement  to_the  throne  procured  him 
neither  tranquillity  jior  happinefs.  Died 
1 1 54.  Hume, 


created  himfelf  in  learned  converfatlon,  or 
in  reading  ;  and  he  cultivated  his  natural 
talents  by  itudy,  above  any  prince  of  his 
time.  Flis  af-Ieftions,  as  well  as  his  enmities, 
were  warm  and  durable;  and  his  long  expe- 
rience of  ingratitude  and  infidelity  of  men 
never  deftroyed  the.  natural  fenjibiiity  of  his 
temper,  v/hich  difpofed  him  to  friendfliip 
and  fociety.  His  cbaracler  has  been  tranf- 
inirted  to  us  by  man)  writers  who  were  his 
contemporaries;  and  it  refembles extremely, 
in  its  moll  remarkable  Itrokes,  that  of  his 
maternal  ^Tandfather,  Henry  I.  excepting 
only  that  ambition,  which  was  a  ruling  paf- 
fion  in  both,  found  not  in  the  firft  i -enry 
honour,  which  indeed  his  ambition  prompt-  fuch  unexceptionable  means  of  exerting  iticlf 
ed  him  to  forego,  in  his  firft  endeavours  to    and  puihed  that  prince  into  meafures"v< hich 


§  50.  Afiolher  Chara^crofSis.vn'S.'si, 
Stephen  was  a  prince  of  gr^at  courage, 
fortitude,  and  attivity,  iind  might  have 
reigned  with  th.e  approbation  of  his  people, 
had  he  not  been  harraffed  by  the  efforts 
of  a  powerful  competitor,  which  obliged 
him  to  take  fuch  me- Aires  for  his  fafety 
as    were    inconfiftent  with    the   diclates  of 


3fcend  the  throne.  His  neceffities  after- 
wards compelled  him  to  infringe  the  charter 
of  privileges  he  granted  at  his  accelfion  ;  and 
he  was  inltigated  by  his  jealoufy  and  rclent- 
ment  to  commit  the  molt  flagrant  outrages 
3g:unit  gratitude  and  found  policy.  His 
vices,  as  a  kins;,  f  em  to  have  been  theeffeft 


were  both  cri  ninal  in  themfelves,  and  were 
the  caufe  of  further  crimes,  from  which  his 
grandfoii's  conduct  was  happily  exempted, 
I>ied  1 1 89.  Hume, 

§52.  Another  CharaSIer  o/"  H  E  N  R  y  IT. 
Thus   died  Henry   in    the    fifty-feventh 


pf  troubles  in  v/hich  he  was  involved;   for,    year  of  his  age  (Hume  fays  5S)  and  thirty- 
as  a  man,  he  was  bra  e,  open,  and  liberal;    ''''^''-     "^ '  '       '        '      '  ^      ^     ,.  ,    . 

and,  during  the  fhort  calm  that  fucceeded 
the  tempeft  of  his  reign,  he  made  a  progrefs 
through  his  kingdom,  publifl-.ed  an  edift  to 
refl:rain  all  rapine  and  violence,  and  dif- 
banded  the  foreign  mercenaries  who  had 
preyed  fo  long  on  his  people. 

Smollett. 


§51.     CharaBer  0/  H E  N  R  y  II. 

Thus  died,  in  the  5'^th  year  of  his  age, 
and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greatelt 
prince  of  his  time  for  wifdom,  virtue,  and 
ability,  and  the  moll  powerful  in  extent  of 
dominion,  of  all  thofe  that  had  ever  filled 
the  throne  of  England.  His  charafter,  both 
in  public  and  private  life,  is  almoft  without 
a  biemifh;  and  he  feems  'o  have  poflelTed 
every  accomplifhment,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  which  makes  a  man  effimable  or 
amiable.  He  was  of  a  middle  ffature, 
ilrong,  and  well  proportioned  ;  his  counte- 
nance was  lively  and  engaging;  his  conver- 
fation  alfable  and  entertaining;  his  elocution 
eafy,  perfuafive,  and  ev.  r  at  command.  He 
loved  peace,  but  poffefTed  both  condudl  and 
bra\ery  in  war;  was  provident  without 
timidity  ;  fevere  in  the  execution  of  jufiice 
Avithaut  rigour  ;  and  temperate  without  au- 
fterity.  He  preferved  health,  and  kept  him- 
felf from  corpulency,  to  which  he  was  fortie- 
what  inclined,  by  an  abdemious  diet,  and 
by  frequent  exercife,  particularly  by  hunt- 
ing.    When  he  could  enjoy  leifure,  he  re- 


fifth  of  his  reign,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he 
had,  on  fundry  occafions,  difplayed  all  the 
abilities  of  a  politician,  all  the  fagacity  of  a 
legiflator,  and  all  the  magnanimity  of  a 
hero.  He  li\ed  revered  above  all  the  princes 
of  his  time;  andhisdeath  was  deeply  lamented 
by  his  fubjefts,  whofe  happinefs  feems  to 
have  been  the  chief  aim  of  all  his  endea- 
vours. He  not  only  enafled  wholefome 
laws,  but  faw  them  executed  with  great 
punctuality.  He  was  generous,  even  to  ad- 
miration, with  regard  to  thofe  who  commit- 
ted offences  againit  his  own  perfon;  but  he 
never  forgave  the  injuries  that  were  offered 
to  his  people,  for  atrocious  crimes  were  pu- 
nifhed  feverely  without  refpecl  of  perfons. 
He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  the  moft 
exaft  proportion ;  his  countenance  was 
round,  fair,  and  ruddy;  his  blue  eyes  were 
mild  and  engaging,  except  in  a  tranfport  of 
pafTion,  when  they  fparkled  like  lightning, 
to  the  terror  of  the  beholders.  He  was 
broad- chefled,  flrong,  mufcular,  and  in- 
clined to  be  corpulent,  though  he  prevented 
the  bad  effefts  of  this  difpofition  by  hard 
exercife  and  continual  fatigue ;  he  was  tem- 
perate in  his  meals,  even  to  a  degree  of  ab- 
flinence,  and  feldom  or  ever  fat  down,  ex- 
cept at  fupper;  he  was  eloquent,  agreeable, 
and  facetious;  remarkably  courteous  and 
polite;  compalllonate  to  all  in  diftrefs;  fo 
charitable,  that  he  conftantly  allotted  ons 
tenth  of  his  houfhold  provifions  to  the  poor, 
and  in  time  of  dearth  he  maintained  ten 
thcufar.d 
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thoufand  indigent  perfons,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  fpring  till  the  end  of  autumn.  His 
talents,  naturally  good,  he  had  cultivated 
with  great  afliduity,  and  delighted  in  the 
converfation  of  learned  men,  to  whom  he 
was  a  generous  benefaftor.  His  memory 
was  fo  furprizingly  tenacious,  that  he  never 
forgot  a  face  npr  a  circumftance  that  was 
worth  remembering.  Though  fuperior  to 
bis  contemporaries  in  ftrength,  riches,  true 
courage,  and  military  fkill ;  he  never  engaged 
in  war  without  reludance,  and  was  fo  a\  erfe 
lo  bloodlhed,  that  he  expreffed  an  uncom- 
mon grief  at  the  lofs  of  every  private  foldier : 
yet  he  was  not  exempt  from  human  frailties ; 
his  paiBons,  naturally  violent,  often  hurried 
him  to  excefs;  he  was  prone  to  anger,  tranf- 
ported  with  the  luft  of  power,  and  particu- 
larly accufed  of  incontinence,  not  only  in 
the  affair  of  Rofamond,  whom  he  is  faid  to 
have  concealed  in  a  labyrinth  at  Woodltock, 
from  the  jealous  enquiry  of  his  wife,  but  alfo 
in  a  fuppofed  commerce  with  the  French 
prineefs  Adalais,  who  was  bred  in  England 
as  the  future  wife  of  his  fon  Richajd.  This 
infamous  breach  of  honour  and  hofpitality, 
if  he  was  adually  guilty,  is  the  fouleft  ftain 
upon  his  character;  though  the  fadt  is  doubt- 
ful, and  we  hope  the  charge  untrue. 

Smollclt. 

§53.    C^^ra<:9^>-o/" Richard  I. 

The  moft  fhining  part  of  this  prince's 
charafter  was  his  military  talents;  no  man 
ever  in  that  romantic  age  carried  courage 
and  intrepidity  to  a  greater  height  ;  and 
this  quality  gained  him  the  appellation  of 
the  lion-heariedy  cceur  de  lion.  He  paffion- 
ately  loved  glory;  and  as  his  conduft  in  the 
field  was  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  he  feems 
to  have  pofTefTed  every  talent  ncceflary  lor 
acquiring  it :  his  refentments  alfo  v/ere 
high,  his  pride  unconquerable,  and  liis  fub- 
jefts,  as  well  as  his  neighbviurs,  had  therefore 
jeafon  to  apprehend,  from  the  continuance 
of  his  reign,  a  perpetual  fcene  of  blood  and 
violence.  Of  an  impetuous  and  vehement 
fpirit,  he  was  diftinguiflied  by  all  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad  qualities  which  are  inci- 
dent to  that  charadler.  He  was  open,  frank, 
generous,  fmcere,and  brave;  he  was  revenge- 
ful, domineering,  ambitious,  haughty,  and 
cruel,  and  was  thus  better  calculated  to  daz- 
zle men  by  the  fplcndour  of  his  enterprizes, 
than  either  to  promote  their  happinefs,  or 
his  own  grandeur  by  a  found  and  well-regu- 
lated policy.  As  military  talents  make 
great  imprefiion  on  the  people,  he  feems  to 
have  been  much  beloved  by  his  Englifh  fub- 
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jeds;  and  he  is  remarked  to  have  been  the 
firft  prince  of  the  Norman  line  who  bore  a 
fmcere  affeftion  and  regard  for  them.  He 
palTed,  however,  only  four  months  of  his 
reign  in  that  kingdom :  the  crufade  employed 
him  near  three  years :  he  was  detained  about 
four  months  in  captivity;  the  reft  of  his 
reign  was  fpent  either  in  war,  or  prepara- 
tions for  war  againft  France  :  and  he  was  fo 
pleafed  with  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired 
in  the  Eait,  that  he  feemed  determined,  not- 
withftanding  .ill  his  pall  misfortunes,  to  have 
further  exhaufted  his  kingdom,  and  to  have 
expofed  himfelf  to  new  hazards,  by  conduc- 
ing another  expedition  againft  the  infidels. 
Died  April  6,  1 1 99,  aged  42.  Reigned  teii 
years.  Hume. 

§  54..  Another  CharaBer  a/  Richard  I. 

This  renowned  prince  was  tall,  ftrong, 
ftraight,  and  well-proportioned.  His  arms 
were  remarkably  long,  his  eyes  blue,  and  full 
of  vivacity;  his  hair  was  of  a  yellowiih  co- 
lour; his  countenance  fair  and  comely,  and 
his  air  majeftic.  He  was  endovv^ed  with 
good  natural  underftanding  ;  his  penetration 
was  uncommon  ;  he  polfefTed  a  fund  of  manly 
eloquence;  hisconverfation  wasfpirited,  and 
was  admired  for  his  talents  of  repartee;  as 
for  his  courage  and  ability  in  vvar,  both 
Europe  and  Afia  refound  with  his  praife. 
The  Saracens  ftilled  their  children  vv^ith  the 
terror  of  his  name ;  and  Saladine,  who  was 
an  accomplifhed  prince,  admired  his  valour 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  enthuliafm,  that  imme- 
diately after  Richard  had  defeated  lum  on 
the  plains  of  Joppa,  he  fent  him  a  couple  of 
fine  Arabian  horfes,  in  token  of  his  efteem  ; 
a  polite  compliment,  which  Richard  returned 
with  m.agnificent  prefents.  Thefe  are  the 
fliining  parts  of  his  charafter,  whiclj;  how- 
ever, cannot  dazzle  the  judicious  obferver 
fo  much,  but  that  he  m.ny  perceive  a  number 
of  blemifhes,  which  no  hiftorian  has  been 
able  to  efface  from  the  memcr}'  of  this  cele- 
brated monarch.  His  ingratitude  and  want 
of  filial  affeCfion  are  unpardonable.  He  was 
proud,  haughty,  ambitious,  choleric,  cruel, 
vinditlive,  and  debauched;  nothing  could 
equal  his  rapacioufnefs  but  his  profufion,and, 
indeed,  the  one  was  the  effeft  of  the  other; 
he  was  a  tyrant  to  his  v/ife,  as  well  as  to  his 
people,  who  groaned  under  his  taxations  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  even  the  glory  of  his 
viftories  did  not  exempt  him  from  their  ex- 
ecrations ;  in  a  v.ord,  he  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  a  lion,  a  fpecies  of  animals 
which  he  refembled  not  only  in  courage, 
but  likewife  in  ferocity.  S»idhit. 
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^  ^^.     Chara^Ier of  ]oii'ii. 

The  cliarafter  of  this  prince  is  nothing 
but  a  complication  of  vices,  equally  mean 
and  odious,  ruinous  to  himfelf,  and  de- 
itruftive  to  his  people :  cowardice,  inaftivity, 
folly,  levity,  liccntioufnefs,  ingratitude, 
treachery,  tyranny,  and  cruelty;  all  thefe 
qualities  too  evidently  appear  in  the  feveral 
incidents  of  his  life,  to  give  us  room  to 
fufpeft,  that  the  difagrceable  pidure  has 
been  anywife  overcharged  by  the  prejudice 
of  the  ancient  hiftorians.  It  is  hard  to  fay, 
whether  his  condufl  to  his  father,  his  bro- 
ther, his  nephew,  or  his  fubjefts,  was  moft 
culpable;  or  whether  his  crimes  in  thefe 
refpefts  were  not  even  exceeded  by  the 
bafenefs  which  appeared  in  his  tranfaclions 
with  the  king  of  France,  the  pope,  and  the 
barons.  His  dominions,  when  they  devolved 
to  him  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  were 
more  extenfiye  than  have  ever  fmce  his  time 
been  ruled  by  any  Englifh  monarch.  But 
he  firft  loft,  by  his  mifcondud,  the  flourilh- 
ing  provinces  in  France ;  the  ancient  patri- 
mony of  his  family^  He  fubjefted  his  king- 
dom to  a  fhameful  vaffalage,  under  the  fee 
of  Rome ;  he  favv  the  prerogatives  of  his 
crown  diminifhed  by  law,  and  ftill  more 
reduced  by  faflion  ;  and  he  died  at  laft  when 
in  danger  of  being  totally  expelled  by  a  fo- 
reign power,  and  of  either  ending  his  life 
miferably  in  a  prifon,  or  feeking  flicker 
as  a  fugitive  from  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies. 

The  prejudices  againft  this  prince  were 
'  fb  violent,  that  he  was  believed  to  have  fent 
an  embaify  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  to  have  offered  to  change  his  religion 
and  become  Mahometan,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  the  proteftion  of  that  monarch  ;  but, 
though  that  ftory  is  told  us  on  plaufible  au- 
thority, it  is  in  itfelf  utterly  improbable, 
except  that  there  is  nothing  fo  incredible  as 
may  not  become  likely  from  the  folly  and 
wickednefs  of  John.     Died  1216.      Hume, 

§   56.     Another  Chara&er  of  ]onii. 

John  was  in  his  perfon  taller  than  the 
middle  fize,  of  a  good  fhape  and  agreeable 
countenance;  with  refpeft  to  his  difpofi- 
tion,  it  is  ilrongly  delineated  in  the  tranf- 
ac^tions  of  his  reign.  If  his  underftanding 
was  contemptible,  his  heart  was  the  oh]z.ti 
of  deteflation ;  we  find  him  flothful,  fliallow, 
proud,  imperious,  cowardly,  libidinous,  and 
inconllant,  abjeft  in  adverfity,  and  over- 
bearing in  fuccefs;  contemned  and  hated 
by  his  fubjefts,  over  whom  he  tyrannized 
to  the  utmoit  of  his  power ;  abhorred  by  the 


clergy,  whom  he  opprefTed  with  exaflions ; 
and  defpifed  by  all  the  neighbouring  prince* 
of  Europe :  though  he  might  have  pafTed 
through  life  without  incurring  fuch  a  load 
of  odium  and  contempt,  had  not  his  reign 
been  perplexed  by  the  turbulence  of  his 
barons,  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  pope,  and 
the  ambition  of  fuch  a  monarch  as  Philip 
Auguftus;  his  charafter  could  never  have 
afforded  one  quality  that  would  have  ex- 
empted him  from  the  difguft  and  fcorn  of 
his  people  :  neverthelefs,  it  muff  be  owned, 
that  his  reign  is  not  altogether  barren  of 
laudable  tranfadtions.  He  regulated  the 
form  of  the  government  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  feveral  other  places  in  the  king- 
dom. He  was  the  firft  who  coined  fterling 
money.  Smollett, 

§  57.     CharaSier  o/"  H  E  N  r  Y  III. 

The  moft  obvious  circumftance  of  Henry 
the  Third's  charader,  is  his  incapacity  for 
government,  which  rendered  him  as  much 
a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  his  own  minifters 
and  favourites,  and  as  little  at  his  own  dif- 
pofal,  as  when  detained  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  From  this  fource, 
rather  tlian  from  infmcerity  and  treachery, 
arofe  his  negligence  in  obferving  his  pro- 
mifes ;  and  he  was  too  eafily  induced,  for 
the  fake  of  prefent  convenience,  to  facrifice 
the  lafting  advantages  arifing  from  the  truft 
and  confidence  of  his  people.  Hence  were 
derived  his  profufion  to  favourites,  his  at- 
tachment to  ftrangers,  the  variablenefs  of 
his  conduifl,  his  hafty  refentments,  and  hiS 
fudden  forgivencfs  and  return  of  affedion. 
Inftead  of  reducing  the  dangerous  power  of 
his  nobles,  by  obliging  them  to  obferve  the 
laws  towards  their  inferiors,  and  fetting 
them  the  falutary  example  in  his  own  go- 
vernment, he  was  feduced  to  imitate  their 
conduft,  and  to  make  his  arbitrary  will,  or 
rather  that  of  his  minifters,  the  rule  of  his 
actions. 

Inftead  of  accommodating  himfelf,  by  a 
ftrift  frugality,  to  the  embarrafled  fituationj. 
in  which  his  revenue  had  been  left,  by  the 
military  expedition  of  his  uncle,  the  dilfipa- 
tions  of  his  father,  and  the  ufurpations  of 
the  barons  ;  he  was  tempted  to  levy  money 
by  irregular  exaftions,  which,  without  en- 
riching himfelf,  impoverilhed,  or  at  leaft 
difgufted,  his  people.  Of  all  men,  nature 
feemed  leaft  to  have  fitted  him  for  being  a 
tyrant ;  yet  are  there  inftances  of  oppreiTion 
in  his  reign,  which,  though  derived  from 
the  precedents  left  him  by  his  predeceftbrs, 
had  been  carefully  guarded  ?gainft-by  the 

great 
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great  charter ;  and  are  inconfiftent  with  all 
rules  of  good  gorernment :  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  may  fay,  that  greater  abilities, 
with  his  good  difpofitions,  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  falling  into  his  faults ;  or, 
with  worfe  difpofitions,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  maintain  and  defend  them.  Died 
November  16,  1272,  aged  64.  Reigned 
56  years.  Hui7ie. 

§  58.  Another  CharaSer  of  H-E-msiY  III. 

Henry  was  of  a  middle  fize  and  robuft 
make,  and  his  countenance  had  a  peculiar 
caft  from  his  left  eye-lid,  v.'hichhung  down 
fo  far  as  to  cover  part  of  his  eye.  The  par- 
ticulars of  his  charader  may  be  gathered 
from  the  detail  of  his  conduft.  He  was 
certainly  a  prince  of  very  mean  talents;  ir- 
refolute,  inconflant,  and  capricious ;  proud, 
infolent,  and  arbitrary ;  arrogant  in  prof-- 
perity,  and  abjeCl  in  adverftty ;  profufe, 
rapacious,  and  choleric,  though  deftitute  of 
liberality,  ceconomy,  and  courage;  yet  his 
continence  was  praife-worthy,  as  well  as  his 
averfion  to  cruelty ;  for  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  punifning  the  rebels  in  their  effects, 
when  he  might  have  glutted  his  revenge 
with  their  blood.  He  was  prodigal  even  to 
*excefs,  and  therefore  always  in  neccffity. 
Notwithflanding  the  great  fums  he  levied 
from  his  fubjecits,  and  though  his  occafions 
were  never  fo  preifmg,  he  could  not  help 
fquandcring  away  his  money  upon  worthlei's 
favourites,  without  confidering  the  difficulty 
he  always  found  in  obtaining  fupplies  from 
parliament,  hmollett. 

§  59.     C/6^)r.J?rro/"  Edward  I. 

The  enferprizes  finiihed  by  this  prince, 
snd  the  projefts  which  he  formed,  and 
brought  very  near  to  a  conclufion,  were 
more  prudent  and  more  regularly  conducted, 
and  more  advantageous  to  the  folid  interefts 
of  this  kingdom,  than  thofe  which  were  un- 
dertaken in  any  reign  either  of  his  anceftors 
or  fucceffors.  He  reftored  authority  to  the 
government,  difordered  by  the  weaknefs  of 
his  father ;  he  maintained  the  laws  againft 
all  the  efforts  of  his  turbulent  barons ;  he 
ftdly  annexed  to  the  crown  the  principality 
of  Wales ;  he  took  the  wifefl  and  mofl  effec- 
tual meafures  for  reducing  Scotland  to  a  like 
condition;  and  though  the  equity  of  this 
latter  enterprize  may  reafonably  be  quef- 
tioned,  the  circumftances  of  the  two  king- 
doms pro:nif>d  fuch  fuccefs,  and  the  advan- 
tage was  fo  vifible,  of  uniting  the  whole 
liland  under  one  head,  that  thcfe  who  give 
great  indulgciice  to  reafons  of  ftate  in  the 


meafures  of  princes,  will  not  be  apt  to  re- 
gard this  part  of  his  conduft  with  much 
fe  verity. 

But  Edward,  however  exceptionable- his 
charafter  may  appear  on  the  head  of  jullice, 
is  the  model  of  a  politic  and  warlike  king. 
He  poffeffed  induPtry,  penetration,  courage, 
vigour,  and  enterprize.  He  was  frugal  in 
all  expences  that  were  not  neceflary ;  he 
knew  how  to  open  the  public  treafures  on 
proper  occafions ;  he  punifl^ed  criminals  with 
feverlty  ;  he  was  gracious  and  affable  to  Ins 
fen  ants  and  courtiers;  and  being  of  a  rtia- 
jeilic  figure,  expert  at  all  bodily  exercife, 
and  in  the  main  well  proportioned  in  hig 
limbs,  notwithflanding  tlie  great  length  of 
his  legs,  he  Avas  as  well  qualified  to  captivate 
the  populace  by  his  exterior  appearance,  as 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  of  fenfe  by 
his  more  folid  virtues.  Died  July  7,  1 307, 
aged  69.     Reigned  35  years.  Hume. 

§  60,     Another  CharaSer  o/"Edward  I. 

He  was  a  prince  of  very  dignified  appear- 
ance, tall  in  ftature;  regular  and  comely  in 
his  features ;  with  keen  piercing  eyes,  and 
of  an  afpeft  that  commanded  reverence  and 
efleem.  His  ccnftitution  was  robuft;  his 
ftrength  and  dexterity  perhaps  unequalled  in 
his  kingdom ;  and  his  fhape  was  unhlemiflaed 
in  all  other  refpcds,  but  that  of  his  legs, 
which  are  faid  to  have  been  too  long  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body  ;  whence  he  derived  the 
epithet  of  Long  Shanks.  In  the  qualities  of 
his  head,  he  equalled  the  greateft  monarch? 
who  have  fat  on  the  Englifli  throne.  He 
was  cool,  penetrating,  fagacious,  and  cir- 
cumfptd.  The  remotefl  corners  of  the 
earth  founded  with  the  fame  of  his  courage  ; 
and  all  over  Europe  he  was  conftdered  as 
the  flower  of  chivalry.  Nor  was  he  lefs 
confummate  in  his  legiflative  capacity,  than 
eminent  for  his  provvefs.  He  may  be  ffyled 
the  EngliOi  Juflinian :  for,  befides  the  ex- 
cellent fiatutes  that  were  enafted  in  his 
reign,  he  new-modelled  the  adminiflration 
of  juffice,  fo  as  to  render  it  more  fure  and 
fummary  ;  he  fixed  proper  bounds  to  the 
courts  of  jurifv.lidion;  fettled  a  new  and 
eafy  method  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and 
eflablifhed  wife  and  efteflual  methods  of 
preferving  peace  and  order  among  his  fub-r 
jefts.  Yet,  with  all  thefe  good  qualities, 
he  cherifhed  a  dangerous  ambition,  to  which 
he  did  not  fcruple  to  facrifice  the  good  of 
his  country  ;  witnefs  his  ruinous  war  with 
Scotland,  which  drained  the  kingdom  of 
men  and  money,  and  gave  rife  to  that  ran- 
corous enmity  which  proved  fo  prcjudicu',1 
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to  both  nations.  Though  he  is  celebrated 
for  his  chaftity  and  regular  deportment, 
there  is  not,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
reign,  oneinftance  of  his  liberality  and  mu- 
nificence. He  had  great  abilities,  but  no 
genius ;  and  ivas  an  accomplifhed  warrior, 
without  the  leaft  fpark  of  heroifm. 

SmolhtU 
§  61.     Chamber  c/Edwxkd  11. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  a  man  more  inno- 
cent or  inofFenfive  than  this  unhappy  king ; 
nor  a  prince  lefs  fitted  for  governing  that 
iierce  and  turbulent  people  fubjefted  to  his 
authority.  He  was  obliged  to  devolve  on 
others  the  weight  of  government  which  he 
had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  bear : 
the  feme  indolence  and  want  of  penetration 
led  him  to  make  choice  of  minifters  and  fa- 
vourites, which  were  not  always  beft  qua- 
lified for  the  truft  committed  to  them.  The 
feditious  grandees,  pleafed  with  his  weak- 
nefs,  and  complaining  of  it,  under  pretence 
of  attaching  his  miniiters,  infulted  his  per- 
fon,  and  invaded  his  authority ;  and  the 
impatient  populace,  ignorant  of  the  fource 
of  their  grievances,  threw  all  the  blame 
upon  the  king,  and  increafed  the  public 
diforders  by  their  faftion  and  infolence.  It 
was  in  vain  to  look  for  proteftion  from  the 
laws,  whofe  voice,  always  feeble  in  thofe 
times,  was  not  heard  in  the  din  of  arms  : 
what  could  not  defend  the  king,  was  lefs 
able  to  give  fhelter  to  any  one  of  his  people  ; 
the  whole  machine  of  government  was  torn 
in  pieces,  with  fury  and  violence  ;  and  men, 
inftead  of  complaining  againft  the  manners 
of  the  age,  and  the  form  of  their  coaftitu- 
tion,  which  required  the  moft  fteady  and 
the  moft  ikiiful  hand  to  conduft  them,  im- 
puted all  errors  to  his  perfon  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  intrulted  with  the  reins  of 
empire.     Murdered  21  September,  1327. 

Hume, 

§  62.  Another  CharaBer  of  Edward  II. 
Thus  peridied  Edward  II.  after  having 
atoned  by  his  fufferings  for  ail  the  errors  of 
his  condufi:.  He  is  faid  to  have  refembled 
his  father  in  the  accomplifnmcnts  of  his 
perfon,  as  well  as  in  his  countenance :  but 
in  other  refpeds  he  feems  only  to  have  in- 
herited the  defefts  of  his  character ;  for  he 
was  cruel  and  illiberal,  without  his  valour 
or  capacity.  He  had  levity,  indolence,  and 
irrefolution,  in  common  with  other  weak 
princes ;  but  the  diftinguifliing  foible  of  his 
character  was  that  unaccountable  paffion  for 
the  reigning  favourites,  to  which  he  facri- 


ficed  every  other  confideration  of  policy  and 
convenience,  and  at  lall  fell  a  miferabk 
victim.  Smollitt, 

§  65.  CkaranerofEv)V!kKV>\ll. 
The  Englifli  are  apt  to  confider  with  pe- 
culiar fondnefs  the  hiilory  of  Edward  the 
Third,  and  to  eftecm  his  reign,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  longed,  the  moft  glorious  alfo, 
which  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  nation. 
The  afcendant  which  they  began  to  have 
over  France,  their  rival  and  national  enemy, 
makes  them  cait  their  eyes  on  this  period 
with  great  complacency,  and  fanftifies  every 
meafure  which  Edward  embraced  for  that 
end.  But  the  domeftic  government  is  reall/ 
more  admirable  than  his  foreign  viftories ; 
and  England  enjoyed,  by  his  prudence  and 
vigour  ot  adminiftration,  a  longer  interval 
of  domeftic  peace  and  tranquillity,  than  fhe 
had  been  bleit  with  in  any  former  period,  or 
than  fhe  experienced  for  many  years  after. 
He  gained  the  afFeciions  of  the  great,  and 
curbed  their  licentioufnefs :  he  made  them 
feel  his  power,  without  their  daring,  or 
even  being  incUned  to  murm.ur  at  it;  his 
affable  and  obliging  behaviour,  his  muni- 
ficence and  generolity,  made  them  fubmit 
with  pleafure  to  his  dominion  ;  his  valour 
and  conduft  made  them  fuccefsiul  in  moft  of 
their  enterprizes ;  and  tlieir  unquiet  fpirits, 
directed  againft  a  public'  enemy,  had  no 
leifure  to  breed  difturbances,  to  which  they 
were  naturally  fo  much  inclined,  and  which 
tlie  form  of  the  government  feemed  fo  much 
to  authorize.  This  was  the  chief  benefit 
which  refulted  from  Edward's  victories  and 
conquefts.  His  foreign  wars  were,  in  other 
refpeds,  neither  founded  in  juftice,  nor  di- 
rected to  any  ver>'  falutary  purpofe.  His 
attempt  againft  the  king  of  Scotland,  a 
minor,  and  a  brother-in-law,  and  the  re- 
vival of  his  grandfather's  claim  offuperiority 
over  that  kingdom,  were  both  unreafonable 
and  ungenerous:  and  he  ailov.-cd  himfelf  to 
be  too  foon  fediiced  by  the  glaring  profpefts 
of  French  conqueft,  from  the  acquificion  of 
a  point  which  was  prafticable,  and  wb.ich 
might  really,  if  attained,  have  been  of  laft- 
ing  utility  to  his  country  and  to  his  fuc- 
celibrs.  But  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  is  fo 
dazzling  to  the  vulgar,  and  the  animofitf 
of  nations  fo  extreme,  that  the  fruitlefs  de- 
folation  of  fo  fine  a  part  of  Europe  as  France 
is  totally  difregarded  by  us,  and  never  coa- 
fidered  as  a  blemifti  in  the  character  or  con- 
dufl  of  this  prince  :  and  indeed,  from  the 
unfortunate  ftate  of  human  nature,  it  will 
common]/  happen  that  a  fovereign  of  great 
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genius,  Tuch  as  Edward,  who  ufually  finds 
every  thing  eafy  in  the  domeftic  govern- 
ment, will  turn  himfelf  towards  military 
enterprizes,  where  alone  he  meets  oppofition, 
and  where  he  has  full  exercife  for  his  in- 
duftry  and  capacity.  Died  21ft  of  June, 
aged  6^,  in  the  51ft  year  of  his  reign. 

Hume. 

if  64.  Another  Charader  0/*  Edward  III. 
Edward's  conftitution  had  been  impaired 
by  the  fatigues  of  his  youth :  fo  that  he 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  be- 
fore they  approach  the  common  courfe  of 
nature :  and  now  he  was  feized  with  a  ma- 
lignant fever,  attended  with  eruptions,  that 
foon  put  a  period  to  his  life.  When  his  dif- 
temper  became  fo  violent,  that  no  hope  of 
his  recovery  remained,  all  his  attendants 
forfook  him,  as  a  bankrupt  no  longer  able 
to  requite  their  fervices.  The  ungrateful 
Alice,  waiting  until  fhe  perceived  hina  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  was  fo  inhuman  as  to 
ftrip  him  of  his  rings  and  jewels,  and  leave 
him  without  one  domeftic  to  clofe  his  eyes, 
and  do  the  laft  offices  to  his  breathlefs  corfe. 
In  this  deplorable  condition,  bereft  of  com- 
fort and  aififtance,  the  mighty  Edward  lay 
expiring  ;  when  a  prieft,  not  quite  {o  favage 
as  the  rell  of  his  domeftics,  approached  his 
bed  :  and,  finding  him  ftiil  breathing,  began 
to  adminifter  fome  comfort  to  his  foul. 
Edward  had  not  yet  loft  all  perception,  when 
he  found  himfelf  thus  abandoned  and  for- 
lorn, in  the  laft  moments  of  his  life.  He 
was  juft  able  to  exprefs  a  deep  fenfe  of  forrow 
and  contrition  for  the  errors  of  his  condu<fl, 
and  died  pronouncing  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Such  was  the  piteous  and  obfcure  end  of 
Edward  the  Third,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greateft  princes  that  ever  fwayed  the  fceptre 
of  England ;  whether  we  refpeft  him  as  a 
warrior,  a  lawgiver,  a  monarch,  or  a  man. 
He  pofleiTed  all  the  romantic  fpirit  of  Alex- 
ander;  the  penetration,  the  fortitude,  the 
polilhed  manners  of  Julius ;  the  liberality, 
the  munificence,  the  wifdoni  of  Auguftus 
Csfar.  He  was  tall,  majeftic,  finely  Ihaped, 
with  a  piercing  eye,  and  aquiline  vifage. 
He  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  feats 
of  arms,  and  perfonal  addrefs.  He  was 
courteous,  affable,  and  eloquent ;  of  a  free 
deportment,  and  agreeable  converfition ; 
and  had  the  art  of  commanding  the  affeftion 
of  his  fubjeds,  without  feeming  to  folicit 
popularity.  The  love  of  glory  was  cer- 
tainly the  predominant  paffion  of  Edward, 
to  the  gratification  of  which  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  facrifice  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
the  lives  of  liis  fubjeds,  and  the  interells  of 


his  country.  And  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced or  enabled  his  people  to  bear  the  load 
of  taxes  with  which  they  were  encumbered 
in  his  reign,  but  the  love  and  admiration 
of  his  perfon,  the  fame  of  his  vidtories,  and 
the  excellent  laws  and  regulations  which 
the  parliament  enafted  with  his  advice  and 
concurrence.  Smollett. 

§  65.     CharaSierof^icnkViXill. 

All  the  writers  who  have  tranfmitted  to 
us  the  hiftory  of  Richard,  compofed  their 
works  during  the  reign  of  the  Lancaftrian 
princes ;  and  candour  requires  that  we 
fhould  not  give  entire  credit  to  the  re- 
proaches which  have  been  thrown  upon  his 
memory.  But  after  making  all  proper 
abatements,  he  ftill  appears  to  have  been  a 
weak  prince,  and  unfit  for  government ; 
lefs  for  want  of  natural  parts  and  capacity, 
than  of  folid  judgment  and  good  education. 
He  was  violent  in  his  temper,  profufe  ia 
his  expences,  fond  of  idle  (how  and  magni- 
ficence, devoted  to  favourites,  and  additted 
to  pleafure ;  paffions,  all  of  them,  the  moil 
inconfiftent  with  a  prudent  osconomy,  and 
confequently  dangerous  in  a  limited  and 
mixed  government.  Had  he  pofTefTed  the 
talents  of  gaining,  and,  ftill  more,  of  over- 
awing his  great  barons,  he  might  have 
efcaped  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign,  and 
been  allov/ed  to  carry  much  further  his  op- 
prefllons  over  his  people,  if  he  really  was 
guilty  of  any,  without  their  daring  to  rebel, 
or  even  murmur,  againft  him.  But  when 
the  grandees  were  tempted,  by  his  want  of 
prudence  and  rigour,  to  refift  his  authority, 
and  execute  the  moft  violent  enterprizes 
upon  him,  he  was  naturally  led  to  feek  for 
an  opportunity  of  retaliation;  juftice  was 
neglected ;  the  lives  of  the  chief  nobility 
facrificed  ;  and  all  thefe  evils  feem  to  -have 
proceeded  more  from  a  fettled  deugn  of 
eftablifhing  arbitrary  power,  than  from  the 
infolenco  of  viftory,  and  the  neceflities  of 
the  king's  fituation.  The  m^anners,  indeed, 
of  the  age,  were  the  chief  fources  of  fuch 
violence;  laws,  v/hich  were  feebly  executed 
in  peaceable  times,  loft  all  their  authority 
in  public  convulfions.  Both  parties  were 
alike  guilty  ;  or,  if  any  difference  may  be 
remarked  between  them,  we  (hall  find  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  being  more  legal, 
was  commonly  carried,  when  it  prevailed, 
to  lefs  defperate  extremities  than  thofe  of 
ariftocracy  *.  Hume, 

*  He  was  ftarved  to  death  in  prifon,  or  mur- 
dered, after  having  been  dethroned,  A.  D.  i395f 
in  the  year  of  his  age  34 ;  of  his  reign  23. 

i  66.  Another 
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joyed  before  he  attained  the  crown,  and 
which  had  fo  much  aided  him  in  the  acqui- 
fition  of  it,  was  entirely  toft,  many  years 
before  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  he  go- 
verned the  people  more  by  terror  than  af- 
feftion,  more  by  his  own  policy  than  theii 
lenfe  ot  duty  and  allegiance-  .When  men 
came  to  refleft  in  cold  blood  on  tlie  crinws 
which  led  him  to  the  throne;  the  rebel- 
lion againft  his  prince;  the  depofition  of 
a  lawful  king,  guilty  fomctimes  of  opprei^ 
fion,  but  more  frequently  of  imprudences; 
the  exclufion  of  the  true  heir ;  the  murder 
of  his  fovereign  and  near  relation ;  thefc 
were  fuch  enormities,  as  drew  on  him  the 
hatred  of  his  fabjefts,  fanftified  all  the  re- 
bellions againft  him-,  and  made  the  execu- 
tions, though  not  remarkably  fevere,  which 
he  found  neceffary  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  authonty,  appear  cruel  as  well  as  iniqui- 
tous to  his  people.  Yet,  without  pretend- 
ing to  apologize  for  thefe  crimes,  which 
muft  ever  be  held  in  deteftation,  it  may  be 
remarkable,  that  he  was  infeniibly  led  into 
this  blameable  conducl:,  by  a  train  of  inci- 
dents, which  kw  men  poflefs  virtue  enough 
to  withftand.  The  injuftice  with  whick 
his  predeceflbr  had  treated  him,  in  firft  con- 
demning him  to  banifhment,  and  then  de- 
fpoiling  him  of  his  patrimony,  made  liim 
naturally  think  of  revenge,  and  of  recover- 
ing his  loft  rights  ;  the  headftrong  zeal  of 
the  people  hurried  him  into  the  throne,  the 
care  of  his  own  fecurity,  as  well  as  his  am- 
bition, made  him  an  ufurper  ;  and  theftep 
have  always  been  fo  few  between  the  prifons 
of  princes  and  their  graves,  that  we  need 
not  wonder  that  Richard's  fate  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  All  thefe  coQ- 
fiderations  made  the  king's  fituation,  if  he 
retained  any  fenfe  of  virtue,  very  much  to 
be  lamented  ;  and  the  inquietudes,  with 
which  he  pofTefTed  his  envied  grcatnefs,  and 
the  remorfes  by  which,  it  is  faid,  he  was 
continually  haunted,  rendered  him  an  objeft 
of  our  pity,  even  when  feated  u{)on  the 
throne.  But  it  muft  be  owned,  that  his 
prudence,  vigilance,  and  forefight  in  main- 
taining his  power,  v/ere  admirable ;  hit 
command  of  temper  remarkable  ;  his  cou- 
rage, both  military  and  political,  without 
blemilh  :  and  he  pofleffed  many  qualities, 
which  fitted  him  for  his  high  ftation,  and 
which  rendered  his  ufurpation  of  it,  though 
pernicious  in  after-times,  rather  falutary 
during  his  own  reign^  to  the  Englifh  na- 
tion. Hume. 
Died  141 3.     Aged  45. 


^  66.     Another  Chara£ler  of  Richard  II. 

Such  was  the  laft  conclufion  of  Pachard  11. 
a  weak,  vain,  frivolous,  inconftant  prince; 
without  weight  to  balance  the  fcales  of  go- 
'ernment,  without  difcernment  to  choofe  a 
good  rainiftry ;  without  virtue  to  oppofe 
the  meafures,  or  advice,  of  evilcounfellors, 
even  where  they  happened  to  clafh  with  his 
own  principles  and  opinion.  He  was  a 
dupe  to  flattery,  a  Have  to  oftentation,  and 
not  more  apt  to  give  up  his  reafon  to  the 
fuggeftion  of  fycophants,  and  vicious  mi- 
nifters,  than  to  facrifice  thofe  minifters  to 
his  fafety.  He  was  idle,  profufe,  and  pro- 
fligate ;  and,  though  brave  by  flirts,  na- 
turally pufillanimous,  and  irrefolute.  His 
pride  and  refentment  prompted  him  to  cru- 
elty and  breach  of  faith  ;  while  his  neceffities 
obliged  him  to  fleece  his  people,  and  de- 
grade the  dignity  of  his  charadter  and  fitua- 
tion. Though  we  find  none  of  his  charities 
on  record,  all  his  hiftorians  agree,  that  he 
•excelled  all  his  predeceflTors  in  ftate  hofpita- 
lity,  and  fed  a  thoufand  every  day  from  his 
kitchen.  S?nollett. 

^  6'j.     J^iOther  Chwat^er  of  KiCHAKD  11. 

Richard  of  Bourdeaux  (fo  called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth)  was  remarkably  beautiful, 
and  handfome  in  his  perfon ;  and  doth  not 
fecm  to  be  naturally  defedfive,  either  in 
courage  or  underftanding.  For  on  fome 
occafions,  particularly  in  the  dangerous  in- 
furreftions  of  the  crown,  he  afted  with  a 
•degree  of  fpirit  and  prudence  fuperior  to  his 
years.  But  his  education  was  miferably 
neglected ;  or,  rather,  he  was  intentionally 
corrupted  and  debauched  by  three  ambitious 
uncles,  who,  being  defirous  of  retaining  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  encouraged  him 
to  fpend  his  time  in  the  company  of  diffolute 
young  people  of  both  fexes,  in  a  continual 
courfe  of  fcafting  and  diffipation.  By  this 
means,  he  contrafted  a  tafte  for  pomp  and 
pleafure,  and  a  diflike  to  bnfinefs.  The 
greateft  foible  in  the  charafter  of  this  un- 
happy prince  was  an  excelftve  fondnefs  for, 
and  unbounded  liberality  to  his  favourites, 
which  enraged  his  uncles,  particularly  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  difgufted  fuch  of 
the  nobility  as  did  not  partake  of  his  bounty. 
He  was  an  aifeftionate  hul'band,  a  generous 
mafter,  and  a  faithful  friend  ;  and  if  he  had 
received  a  proper  education,  might  have 
proved  a  great  and  good  king.        Henry. 

§  6  8.     CharaBcr  o/"  H  E  N  R  Y  I V. 
,  The  great  popularity  which  Henry  en- 
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§  69.    Another  Charader  of  Yi^sSiX  V^ . 

Henry  IV.  was  of  a  middlg  ftature,  well 
proportioned,  and  perfeft  in  all  the  exer- 
cifes  of  arms  and  chivalry ;  his  countenance 
was  fevere,  rather  than  ferene,  and  his  dif- 
pofition  four,  fuUen,  and  referved  :  he  pof- 
feifed  a  great  fhare  of  courage,  fortitude, 
and  penetration ;  was  naturally  imperious, 
though- he  bridled  his  temper  with  a  great 
deal  of  caution;  fuperftitious  though  with- 
out the  leait  tinfture  of  virtue  and  true  re- 
ligion ;  and  meanly  parfimonious,  though 
juftly  cenfured  for  want  of  oeconomy,  and 
ill-judged  profufion.  He  was  tame  from 
caution,  humble  from  fear,  cruel  from  po- 
licy, and  rapacious  from  indigence.  He 
rofe  to  the  throne  by  perfidy  and  treafon ; 
and  eftabliihed  his  authority  in  the  blood  of 
his  fubjefts,  and  died  a  penitent  for  his 
fins,  becaufe  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  tranfgreffions.  S?KoUet, 

§  70.    Charaaer  of  Henry  V. 

This  prince  pofTefied  many  eminent  vir- 
tues ;  and,  if  we  give  indulgence  to  ambi- 
tion in  a  monarch,  or  rank,  it,  as  the  vulgar 
do,  among  his  virtues,  they  were  unifained 
by  any  confiderable  blemilh ;  his  abilities 
appeared  equally  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field :  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes  was  no 
lefs  remarkable  than  his  perfonal  valour  in 
conducing  them.  He  had  the  talent  of  at- 
taching his  friends  by  affability,  and  gain- 
ing his  enemies  by  addrefs  and  clemency. 

The  Englifli,  dazzled  by  the  luftre  of  his 
cliarafter,  flill  more  by  that  of  his  vifiories, 
were  reconciled  to  the  defects  of  his  title. 
The  French  almoft  forgot  he  was  an  enemy  ; 
and  his  care  of  maintaining  juftice  in  his 
civil  adminifcration,  and  preferving  difci- 
pline  in  his  armies,  made  fome  amends  to 
both  nations  for  the  calamities  infeparable 
fro;n  thofe  wars  in  which  his  Ihort  reign  was 
almoft  occupied.  That  he  could  forgive 
the  earl  of  Marche,  who  had  a  better  right 
to  the  throne  than  himfelf,  is  a  fiire  proof  of 
his  magnanimity ;  and  that  the  earl  relied 
fo  on  his  friendlhip,  is  no  lefs  a  proof  of 
his  eftabliihed  charafter  for  candour  an4 
lincerity. 

There  remain,  in  hiftory,  few  inftances 
of  fuch  mutual  truft;  and  ftill  fewer,  where 
neither  found  reafon  to  repent  it. 

The  exterior  figure  of  this  great  prince, 
as  well  as  his  deportment,  was  engaging. 
His  ftature  was  foraewhat  above  the  middTe 
iize;  his  countenance  beautiful,  his  limbs 
genteel  and  (lender,  but  full    of  vigour  j 


and  he  excelled  in  all  warlike  and  manly! 
exercifes.  Hume. 

Died  31ft  Auguft,  1422  :  in  the  year  of 
his  age  34  \  ot  his  reign,  the  i  oth. 

$  7  { .    Another  Characler  o/"  H  E  N  R  y  V. 

Henry  was  tall  and  flender,  with  a  lone 
neck,  and  engaging  afpeft,  and  limbs  of 
the  moft  elegant  turn.  He  excelled  all  the  1 
youth  of  that  age,  in  agility,  and  the  ex- 
ercife  of  arms ;  was  hardy,  parient,  labo-  1 
rious,  and  more  capable'  ot  enduring  cold, 
hunger,  and  fatigue,  than  any  individual 
in  his  army.  His  valour  was  fuch  as  no 
danger  could  ftartle,  and  no  difficulty  op- 
pofe ;  nor  was  his  policy  interior  to  his 
courage. 

He  managed  the  diffenfions  among  hia 
enemies  with  fuch  addrefs,  as  fpoke  him 
confummate  in  the  arts  of  the  cabinet.  He 
fomented  their  jealoufy,  and  converted 
their  mutual  refentment  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. 

Henry  poffefled  a  felf-taught  genius,  that 
blazed  out  at  once,  without  the  aid  of  in- 
ftruftion  and  experience ;  and  a  fund  of  na- 
tural fagacity,  that  made  ample  amends  for 
all  thefe  defefls.  He  was  chafte,  temperate, 
moderate,  and  devout,  fcrupuloufly  jutt  in 
his  adminiftration,  and  feverely  exad  in  the 
difcipiine  of  his  army ;  upon  which  he  knew 
his  glory  and  fuccefs,  in  a  great  meafure, 
depended.  In  a  word,  it  muft  be  owned, 
he  was  without  an  equal  in  the  arts  of  war, 
policy,  and  government.  But.w^  cannot 
be  fo  far  dazzled  with  his  great  qualities,  as 
to  overlook  the  defedls  in  his  charafter. 
His  pride  and  imperious  temper  loft  him  the 
hearts  of  the  French  nobility,  and  fre- 
quently fell  out  into  outrage  and  abufe  ; 
as  at  the  fiege  of  Melun,  when  he  treated 
the  Marechal  I'lfle  d'Adam  with  the  utmoft 
indignity,  although  that  nobleman  had 
given  him  no  other  offence,  than  that  of 
coming  into  his  prefence  in  plain  decent 
apparel.  Smollett. 

§  72.  Hume's  Account  of  Henry  VI. 
(for  there  is  ?io  regular  Charader  of  this 
Prince  given  by  this  Hijiorian)  is  exp  rejid. 
in  the  follonving  Manner. 

In  this  manner  finilhed  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  who,  while  yet  in  his  cradle, 
had  been  proclaimed  king  both  of  France 
and  England,  and  who  began  his  life  with 
the  moft  fplendid  profpeds  which  any  prince 
in  Europe  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  revolu- 
tion was  unhappy  for  his  people,  as  it  was 
the  fource  of  civil  wars ;  but  was  almoft 
entire!/ 
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of  the  ill-fated  Henry,  who,  without  any 
princely  virtue  or  qualification,  was  totally 
free  from  cruelty  or  rcA^enge :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  could  not,  without  reludiance, 
confent  to  the  punifliment  of  thofe  male- 
fadors  who  were  facrificed  to  the  public 
fafety;  and  frequently  fuftained  indignities 
of  the  groffeft  nature,  without  difcovering 
the  lealt  mark  of  refentment.  He  was 
chafte,  pious,  compaffionate,  and  charitable  ; 
and  fo  inoffenfive,  that  the  bifhop,  who  was 
his  confefTor  for  ten  years,  declares,  that  in 
all  that  time  he  had  never  committed  any 
fin  that  required  penance  or  rebuke.  In  a 
word,  he  would  have  adorned  a  cloifter, 
though  he  difgraced  a  crown  ;  and  was  ra- 
ther refpeftable  for  thofe  vices  he  wanted, 
than  for  thofe  virtues  he  pofTeiTed.  He 
founded  the  colleges  of  Eton  and  Windfor, 
and  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  for  the 
reception  of  t;hofe  fcholars  who  had  begun 
their  ftudies  at  Eton. 

_  On  the  morning  that  fucceeded  his  death, 
his  body  was  expofed  at  St.  Paul's  church, 
in  order  to  prevent  unfavourable  conjeftures, 
and,  next  day,  fent  by  water  to  the  abbey 
of  Chertfey,  where  he  was  interred ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  removed,  by  order  of  Ri- 
chard III.  to  Windfor,  and  there  buried 
with  great  funeral  folemnity. 


entirely  indifferent  to  Henry  himfelf,  who 
Vas  utterly  incapable  of  exercifing  his  au- 
thority, and  who,  provided  he  met  perpe- 
tually with  good  ufage,  was  equally  eafy, 
as  he  was  equally  enflaved,  in  the  hands  of 
Kis  enemies  and  of  his  friendsi.  His  weak- 
nefs,.  and  his  difputed  title,  were  the  chief 
caufes  of  his  public  misfortunes  :  but  whe- 
ther his  queen  and  his  minilters  were  not 
guilty  of  fome  great  abufes  of  power,  it  is 
not  eafy  for  us,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to 
determine.  There  remain  no  proofs  on  re- 
cord of  any  confiderable  violation  of  the 
laws,  except  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  which  was  a  private  crime, 
formed  no  precedent,  and  was  but  too  much 
of  a  piece  with  the  ufual  ferocity  and  cruelty 
of  the  times. 

j  73.  Smollett's  Account  of  the  Death 
of  Henry  VI.  nx)Hhfome  Stridures  on  his 
Charader,  is  as  follo'ws. 

This  infurreftion*  in  all  probability  haf- 
I  tened  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Henr)', 
who  was  found  dead  in  the  Tov/er,  in  which 
he  had  been  confined  fince  the  reftoration  of 
Edward.  The  greater  part  of  hiftorians 
have  aliedged  that  he  was  affaffinated  by  the 
duke  of  Glouceder,  who  v>-as  a  prince  of 
the  moft  brutal  difpofition ;  v/hile  fome 
moderns,  from  an  affedation  of  fingularity, 
affirm  that  Henry  died  of  grief  and  vexa- 
tion. This,  no  doubt,  might  have  been 
the  cafe;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  no- 
thing appears  in  hiltory,  from  which  either 
Edward  or  Richard  could  be  convicted  of 
having  contrived  or  perpetrated  his  murder : 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  we  muft  obferve 
fome  concurring  circumftances  that  amount 
to  ftrong  prefumption  againit  the  reigning 
monarch.  Henry  was  of  a  hale  conltitu- 
tion,  but  juft  turned  of  fifty,  naturally  in- 
fenfible  of  affliftion,  and  hackneyed  in  the 
viciffitudes  of  fortune,  fo  that  one  v/ould 
not  expeft  he  (hould  have  died  of  age  and 
infirmity,  or  that  his  life  would  have  been 
affetfted  by  grief  arifing  from  his  laft  difafter. 
His  fudden  death  was  fufpicious,  as  well  as 
the  conjunfture  at  which  he  died,  immedi- 
ately after  the  fuppreffion  of  a  rebellion, 
which  feemed  to  declare  that  Edward  would 
never  be  quiet,  while  the  head  of  the  houfe 
of  Lancaiter  remained  alive  :  and  laftly,  the 
fufpicion  is  confirmed  by  the  charafters  of 
the  reigning  king  and  his  brother  Richard, 
who  were  bloody,  barbarous,  and  unre- 
lenting.    Very  different  was  the  difpofition 

•  Revolt  of  the  baftard  of  Falconbridge, 


§   74.     CharaderofEowkViXilV, 

Edward  IV.  was  a  prince  more  fplendid 
and  (hewy,  than  either  prudent  or  virtuous ; 
brave,  though  cruel ;  addifted  to  pleafure, 
though  capable  of  aiftivity  in  great  emer- 
gencies; and  lefs  fitted  to  prevent  ills  by 
wife  precautions,  than  to  remedy  them 
after  they  took  place,  by  his  vigour  and 
enterprise.  Hume. 

§  'j^.  .Another  Charader  of 'E.Ti-WXK-D  IV, 

He  was  a  prince  of  the  moft  elegant  per- 
fon  and  infinuating  addrefs;  endowed  with 
the  utmoft  fortitude  and  intrepidity ;  pof- 
feffed  of  uncommon  fagacity  and  penetra- 
tion ;  but,  like  all  his  anceftors,  was  brutally 
cruel  and  vindidlive,  perfidious,  lewd,  per- 
jured, and  rapacious ;  without  one  liberal 
thought,  without  one  fentiment  of  huma- 
nity, Smollett. 
§76.     Another  CharaSier  of  Edward  IV, 

When  Edward  afcended  the  throne,  he 
was  one  of  the  hanrifcmeft  men  in  England, 
and  perhaps  in  Ei  rope.  His  noble  mien, 
his  free  and  eafy  way,  his  affable  carriage, 
won  the  hearts  of  ail  at  firft  fight.  Thcfe 
qualities  gained  him  efteem  and  affeftion, 
k  which 
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which  ftood  him  in  great  ftcad  in  feveral 
circumfiances  of  his  life.  For  fome  time  he 
was  exceeding  liberal;  but  at  length  he 
grew  covetous,  not  fo  much  from  his  na- 
tural temper,  as  out  of  a  neceflity  to  bear 
the  immediate,  expences  which  his  pleafures 
ran  him  into. 

Though  he  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and 
a  found  judgment,  he  committed,  however, 
feveral  overiights.  But  the  crim.es  Edward 
is  moft  juftly  charged  with,  are  his  cruelty, 
perjury,  and  incontinence.  The  firft  ap- 
pears in  the  great  number  of  princes  and 
lords  he  put  to  death,  on  the  fcaffold,  after 
he  had  taken  them  in  battle.  If  there  ever 
was  reafon  to  fhew  mercy  in  cafe  of  rebel- 
lion, it  was  at  that  fatal  time,  when  it  was 
almoft  impoffible  to  ftand  neuter,  and  fo 
difficult  to  chafe  the  jufteft  fide  between  the 
two  houfes  that  were  contending  for  the 
crown. 

And  yet  we  do  not  fee  that  Edward  had 
any  regard  to  that  confideration.  As  for 
Edward's  incontinence,  one  may  fay,  that 
his  whole  life  was  one  continued  fcene  of 
cxcefs  that  way ;  he  had  abundance  of  mif- 
treffes,  but  eipecially  three,  of  whom  he 
faid,  that  one  was  the  merrieft,  the  other 
the  wittieft,  and  the  other  the  holieft  in  the 
world,  fmce  Ihe  would  not  ftir  from  the 
church  but  when  he  fent  for  her. — What  is 
moft  aftonifhing  in  the  life  of  this  prince 
is  his  good  fortune,  which  feemed  to  be 
prodigious. 

He  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  after  the 
lofs  of  two  battles,  one  by  the  duke  his 
father,  the  other  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  houfe  of  York. 
The  head  of  the  father  was  ftill  upon  the 
walls  of  York,  when  the  fon  was  pro- 
claimed in  London. 

Edward  efcaped,  as  it  were,  by  miracle, 
out  of  his  confinem.ent  at  Middleham.  He 
was  reftored  to  the  throne,  or  at  leaft  re- 
ceived into  London,  at  his  return  from 
Holland,  before  he  had  overcom.e,  and 
whilft  his  fortune  yet  depended  upon  the 
iffue  of  a  battle  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
was  ready  to  gi'.e  him.  In  a  word,  he  was 
ever  victorious  in  all  the  battles  wherein  he 
fought  in  perfon.  Edward  died  the  9th  of 
April,  in  the  4.26.  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  tv/enty-two  years  and  one  month. 

Rci^iu. 

§  77.     Edward  V. 

Immediately  after  "the  death  of  the  fourth 
Edward,  his  fon  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England,  by  the  nanae  of  Edward  Y.  though 


that  young  prince  was  but  juft  turned  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  never  received  the 
crown,  nor  exercifed  any  fundtion  of  roy- 
alty;^ fo  that  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  the  ufurpation  of  his- 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  afterwards  , 
Richard  III.  was  properly  an  interregnum,  , 
during  which  the  uncle  took  his  meafures 
for  wrefting  the  crown  from  his  nephew. 

§78.     Chamber  of  V^icUKKXi  III. 
Thofe   hiftorians   who   favour   Richard, 
for  even  i/^  has  met  with  partizans  among  later  , 
writers,  m.aintain  that  he  was  well  qualified  . 
for  government,  had  he  legally  obtained  it  ;  ,i 
and   that  he  committed  no  crim.es  but  fuch  f 
as  were  neceffary  to  procure  him  pofieffion  ? 
of  the  crown  :  but  this  is  a  very  poor  apo-  ■' 
logy,  when  it  is  confeffed,  that  he  was  ready 
to  commit  the  moft  horrid  crim.es  which  ap-  I 
peared  neceiTary  for  that  purpofe ;  and  it  is  .' 
certain  that  all  his  courage  and  capacity, 
qualities   in  which  he  really  feems  not  to 
have  been  deficient,  v/ould  never  have  made 
compenfation  to  the  people,  for  the  danger 
of  the  precedent,  and  for  the  contagious  ex- 
ample of  vice  and   murder,  exalted  upon 
the  throne.     This  prince  was  of  fmall  fta- 
ture,  hump-backed,  and  had  a  very  harfh 
difagreeable  vifage ;   fo  that  his'  body  was 
In  every  particular  no  lefs  deformed  than 
his  mind.  Hume. 

§  79.     Another  Characler  of  Ki en \V^T>  Til, 

Such  was  the  end*  of  Richard  Til.  the 
moft  cruel,  unrelenting  tyrant  that  ever  fat 
on  the  throne  of  England.  He  feems  to 
have  been  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  fofter  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  and  entirely  dcf- 
tituteof  every  focial  enjoyment.  His  ruling 
pafiion  was  ambition  ;  for  the  gratification 
of  which  he  trampled  upon  e^•ery  law,  both 
human  and  divine  ;  but  this  thirft  of  domi- 
nion was  unattended  with  the  leaft  work  of 
generofity,  or  any  defire  of  rendering  him- 
felf  agreeable  to  his  fellow-creatures  :  it  Vv-as 
the  ambition  of  a  favage,  not  of  a  prince ; 
for  he  was  a  folitary  king,  altogetlier  de- 
tached from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  inca- 
pable of  that  fiitisfadion  which  refults  from 
private  friendfhip  and  difmterefted  fociet)'. 
We  muft  acknowledge,  however,  that  after 
his  acceffion  to  thelhrone,  his  adminiftra- 
tion  in  general  was  conduced  by  the  rules 
of  juftice :  that  he  enafted  falutary  laws, 
and  eftablilhed  wife  regulations ;  and  that, 
if  his  reign  had  been  protrafted,  he  might 


*  Slain  ut  the  batth  of  Bofworth. 


ha'. 
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have  proved  an  excellent  king  to  the  EngUfli  bition.  Even  among  private  perfons,  ava- 
nation.  He  was  dark,  filent,  and  refcrved,  rice  is  nothing  but  a  fprcies  of  ambition, 
and  fo  much  mafter  of  diirunulation,  that  and  is  chiefly  iricited  by  the  profpeft  of  that 
it  was  almoft  impoiTible  to  dive  into  his  real  regard,  diftinclion,  and  confideration,,which 
fentiments,  when  he  wanted  to  conceal  his    attends  on  riches. 

defigns.  His  ftature  was  fmall,  his  afpetft  Died  April  12th,  1509,  aged  52,  having 
cloudy,  fevere,  and  forbidding  :  one  of  his    reigned  23  years.  -     Hume. 

arras  was  withered,  and  one  fhoulder  higher     ,   _  ^     ;      ^;  xt  -ttt-t 

than  another,  from  which  circumftance  of  §  ^''  ^^°*^''  Charaacr  ./Henrv  VIT. 
deformity  he  acquired  the  epithet  of  Crook-  Henry  was  tall,  ftraight,  and  well-fhaped, 
backed.  Smollett.        though  flender;  of  a  grave  afpeft,  and  fa- 

J    ,         j^r       „       ^TT  iTTT  turnine  complexion;  auftere  in  his    drefs,  ' 

§  80.^    Charaaer.fHz^^Y  VII.  ^^^  referved  in_  converf^mon,  except  whea 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  in  the  he  had  a  favourite  point  to  carry ;  and  thea 
main  fortunate  for  his  people  at  home,  and  he  would  fawn,  flatter,  and  pradife  all  the 
honourable  abroad.  He  put  an  end  to  the  arts  of  infinuation.  He  inherited  a  natural 
civil  wars  with  which  the  nation  had  been  fund  of  fagacity,  which  was  improved  by 
fo  long  harrafled ;  he  maintained  peace  and  ftudy  and  experience ;  nor  was  he  deficient 
order  to  the  ftate ;  he  deprelTed  the  former  in  perfonal  bravery  and  political  courage, 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobility  ;  and,  to-  He  was  cool,  clofe,  cunning,  dark,  diftruft- 
gether  with  the  friendfnip  of  fome  foreign  ful,  and  defigning ;  and  of  all  the  princes 
princes,  he  acquired  the  confideration  and  who  had  fat  on  the  Englifh  throne,  the 
regard  of  all.  moft  fordid,  feluflTi,  and  ignorant.     He  pof- 

He  loved  peace,  without  fearing  war ;  felTed,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  art  of 
though  agitated  with  criminal  fufpicions  of  turning  all  his  domellic  troubles,  and  all 
his  fervants  and  minifters,  he  difcovered  no  his  foreign  difputcs,  to  his  own  advantage  ; 
timidity,  either  in  the  conduft  of  his  affairs,  hence  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  th« 
or  in  the  day  of  battle ;  and,  though  often  Englifh  Solomon  ;  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
fevere  in  his  punifhments,  he  was  commonly  continent  courted  his  alliance,  on  account 
lefs  aftuated  by  revenge  than  by  the  maxims  of  his  wealth,  wilHom,  and  uniritetrupted 
of  policy.  "  profperity. 

The  fer vices  which  he  rendered  his  people  The  nobility  he  excluded  entirely  from. 
wcre  derived  from  his  views  of  private  in-  the  adminillration  of  public  affairs,  and 
tereif ,  rather  than  the  motives  of  public  employed  clergymen  and  lawyers,  v.-ho,  as 
fpirit ;  and  where  he  deviated  from  felfifh  they  had  no  intereft  in  the  nation,  and  de- 
regards,  it  was  unknown  to  himfelf,  and  pended  entirely  upon  his  favour,  were  mors 
ever  from  malignant  prejudices,  or  the  mean  obfequious  to  his  will,  and  ready  to  concur 
proje(5is  of  avarice ;  not  from  the  fallies  of  in  all  his  arbitrary  meafures.  At  the  fame 
paffion,  or  allurements  of  pleafure;  ftill  time  it  mull  be  owned,  he  was  a  wife  legif-. 
lefs  from  the  benign  motives  of  friendfhip  lator  ;  chafte,  temperate,  and  afTiduous  in 
and  generofity.  the  exercife  of  religious  duties ;  decent  in 

h1s  capacity  was  excellent,  but  fomewhat  his  deportment,  and  exaft  in  the  adminiftra- 
contrafted  by  the  narrownefs  of  his  heart;  tion  of  juftice,  when  his  private  intereil  was 
he  poffefled  inhnuation  and  addrefs,  but  not  concerned ;  though  he  frequently  ufed 
never  employed  thefe  talents  except  fome  religion  and  juftice  as  cloaks  lor  perfidy  and 
great  point  of  intercft  was  to  be  gauied  ;  and  oppreflion.  His  foul  was  continually  ac- 
while  he  neglefted  to  conciliate  the  afFec-  tuated  by  two  ruling  pafilons,  equally  bafe 
tions  of  his  people,  he  often  felt  the  danger  and  unkingly,  namely,  the  fear  of  lofing 
of  refting  his  authority  on  their  fear  and  re-  his  crown,  and  the  defue  of  amalfing  riches  ; 
verence  alone.  He  was  always  extremely  and  thefe  motives  influenced  his  whole  con- 
attentive  to  his  affairs ;  but  pofleffed  not  the  duft.  Neverthelefs,  his  apprehenfion  and- 
faculty  of  feeing  far  into  futurity;  and  was  avarice  redounded,  on  the  whole,  tothe  ad- 
more  expert  at  promoting  a  remedy  for  his  vantage  of  the  nation.  The  firfl  induced 
miftakes,  than  judicious  in  avoiding  them,  him  to  deprefs  the  nobility,  and  abolifh  the 
Avarice  was  on  the  whole  his  ruling  paf-  feudal  tenures,  which  rendered  them  equally 
fion;  and  he  Remained  an  inftance  almoft  formidable  to  the  prince  and  people;  and 
finffular,  of  a  man  placed  in  a  high  ftation,  his  avarice  prompted  hira  to  encourage 
and  pofTeffed  of  talents  for  great  affairs,  in  induflry  and  trade,  becaufe  it  improved 
whom  that  paffion  predominated  above  am-    his    cuftoms,    aad    enriched   his    fubjeas, 
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whom  he  could  afterwards  pillage  at  dif-  It  may  feem  a  little  extraordinary,  that 

cretion.                                           Smollett,  notwithftanding  his  cruelty,  his  extortion, 

^                 -57-TTT  ^^^^   violence,  his  arbitrary  adminiitration, 

§  82.     CharaBer  0/  H  E  N  R  y   Vlll.  ^^,^5  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^1^  acquired  the  regard  of 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  juft  fummary  of  his  fubj  efts,  but  never  was  the  objed  of  their 

this  prince's  qualities;  he  was  fo  different  hatred;  he  feems  even,  in  fome  degree,  to 

from  himfelf  in  different  parts  of  his  reign,  have  pofieifed  their  love  and  affcftion.     Hi^ 

that,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Lord  Herbert,  exterior  qualities  were  advantageous,  and  lie 

his  hiflory  is  his  bell  charader  and  defcrip-  to  captivate  the  mukitude ;  his  magnilicence, 

tion.    The  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  autho-  and  •perfonal  bravery,  rendered  him  illuftri- 

rity  which  he  maintained  at  home,  and  the  ous  to  vulgar  eyes ;  and  it  may  be  faid  with 

regard  he  obtained  among  foreign  nations,  truth,  that  the  Englifh  in  that  age  were  \o 

are  circumftances  which  entitle  him  to  the  thoroughly  fubuued,  that,  like  ealtern  flaves, 

appellation   of  a   great   prince ;  while  his  they  were  inclined  to  admire  even  thofe  acts 
tyranny  and  cruelty  feem  to  exclude  him 
from  the  character  of  a  good  one. 

He   poffefled,    indeed,    great   vigour    of 
mind,  which  qualified  him  for  exercifmg 


dominion  over  men;  courage,  intrepidity, 
vigilance,  inflexibility ;  and  though  thefe 
■qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guidance 
of  a  regular  and  folid  judgment,  they  were 
accompanied  with  good  parts,  and  an  ex 


of  violence  and  tyranny,  which  were  exer- 
cifed  over  theinfei\cs,  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pence. 

Died   January  z8th,   1547,  anno  a:tatis 
57,  regni  37.  Hume. 


83.  Another  Charaaer  of  Yiz^'KYNYil. 
Henry  VIII.  before  he  became  corpulent, 
was  a  prince  of  a  goodly  perfonage,  and 


tenfive  capacity;  and  every  one  dreaded  a  commanding  afpeft,  rather  imperious  than 

conteft  with  a  man  who  was  never  known  to  dignified.     He  excelled  in  ail  the  exercifes 

yield,  or  to  forgive ;   and   who,  in  every  of  youth,  and  pofTefTed  a  good  underfiand- 

controverfy,  was  determined  to  ruin  him-  ing,  which  was  not  much  improved  by  the 

felf,  or  his  antagonift.  nature  of  his  education.     Inftead  of  learning 

A  catalogue  of  his  vices  would  compre-  that  pbilofophy  which  opens  the  mind,  and 

hend  many  of  the  worft  qualities  incident  to  extends  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  he  was 

human  nature.     Violence,  cruelty,    profu-  confined  to  the  ftudy  of  gloomy  and  fcholaflic 


lion,  rapacity,  injuftice,  obftinacy, 
gance,  bigotry,  prefumption,  caprice;  but 
neither  was  he  fubjecT:  to  all  thefe  vices  in 
the  moft  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he  at  in- 
tervals altogether  devoid  of  virtues.  He 
was  fincere,  open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  ca- 


difquifitJons,  which  ferved  to  cramp  his 
ideas,  and  pervert  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
qualifying  him  for  the  difputant  of  a  cloifler, 
rather  than  the  lawgiver  of  a  people.  In 
the  firfi:  years  of  his  reign,  his  pride  and 
vanity  feemed  to  domineer  over  all  his  other 


pable  at  leaft  of  a  temporary  friendfhip  and  pafhons;  though  from  the  beginning  he  was 
attachment.  In  this  refpcfi:  he  was  unfor-  impetuous,  headurong,  impatient  of  contra- 
tunate,  that  the  incidents  of  his  times  ferved  diction  and  advice.  He  was  rafh,  arrogant, 
to  difplay  his  faults  in  their  full  light ;  the  prodigal,  vain-glorious,  pedantic,  and  fu- 
treatment  he  met  with  from  the  court  of  perftitious.  He  delighted  in  pomp  and 
Rome  provoked  him  to  violence;  the  danger  pageantry,  the  baubles  of  a  weak  mind, 
cf  a  revolt  from  his  fuperfcitious  fubjedts  His  paflions,  foothcd  by  adulation,  rejeded 
feemed  to  require  the  moll:  extreme  feverity.  all  reftraint ;  and  as  he  was  an  utter  llranger  • 
Eut  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  acknow-  to  the  finer  feelings  of  the  foul,  he  gratified 
iedged,  that  his  fituatiou  tended  to  throw  them  at  the  expence  of  juffice and  humanity, 
an  additional  luftre  on  what  was  great  and  without  remorfe  or  compundion. 
magnanimous  in  his  character.  He  wrefied  the  fupremacy  from  the  bifnop 
The  emulation  between  the  Emperor  and  of  Rome,  parti)'  on  confcientious  motives, 
the  French  King  rendered  his  alliance,  not-  and  partly  from  rcafons  of  ftate  and  con- 
withilanding  his  impolitic  condudt,  of  great  veniency.  He  fupprefled  the  monafleries, 
importance  to  Europe.  The  exten five  pov/ers  in  order  to  fupply  his  extravagance  with 
of  his  prerogative,  and  the  fubmifTion,  not  their  fpoils;  but  he  would  not  have  made 
to  fay  flavifh  difpofition  of  his  parliament,  thofe  acquifitions,  had  they  not  been  pro- 
made  it  more  cafy  for  him  to  affume  and  duftive  of  advantage  to  his  nobility,  and 
maintain  that  entire  dominion,  by  which  his  agreeable  to  the  nation  in  general.  He  was 
reign  is  fo  much  dillinguilhed  in  Engliih  frequently  at  war ;  but  the  greateft  conqueft 
liiitory,  he  obtained  was  over  his  own  parliament 

and 
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and  people. — Religious  difputes  had  divided    Ireland,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  did  an- 
.  Chem  into  two  faftions.     As  he  had  it  in  his    Aver  the  hopes  this  excellent  king  had  of 
power   to  make  either  fcale  preponderate,    him.     He  was  very  merciful  in  his  nature, 
ch  courted  his  favour  with  the  moil  obfe-    which  appeared  in  his  unwillingnefs  to  figii 
ious  fubmiffion,  and,    in    trimming    the    the  warrant  for  burning  the  maid  of  Kent. 
rtlance,^  he  kept  them  both  in  fubjedion.    He  took  great  care  to  have  his  debts  well 
In  accultoming  them   to  thefe  abjed  corn-    paid,  reckoning  that  a  prince  who  breaks 
iVilances,  they  degenerated  into  flaves,  and    his  faith,  and  lofes  his  credit,  has  throwa 
irora  their  proltiiution  acquired  the  moft    up  that  which   he  can  never  recover,  and 
-.  ipotic  authority.     He  became  rapacious,    made  himfelf  liable  to  perpetual  diftruft,  and 
k.i  bitrary,  froward,  fretful,  and  fo  cruel  that    extreme  contem.pt.     He  took  fpecial  care  of 
he  feemed  to  delight  in  the  blood  of  his    the  petitions  that  were  given  him  by  poor 
lubjeds,  and  oppred  people.     But  his  great  zeal  for 

He  never  feemed  to  betray  the  leaft  religion  crowned  ail  the  reft — it  was  not  an 
)  fymptoms  of  tendernefs  in  his  difpcntion ;  angry  heat  about  it  that  aftuated  him,  but 
and,  as  we  already  obferved,  his  kindnefs  it  was  a  true  tendernefs  of  confcience,  found- 
to  Cranmer  was  an  inconfiftence  in  his  ed  on  the  love  of  God  and  his  neighbour. 
charafter.  He  feemed  to  live  in  defiance  of  Thefe  extraordinary  qualities,  fet  off  with 
i  cenfure,  whether  ccclefiaftical  or  fecular;  great  fweetnefs  and  affability,  made  him 
he  died  in  apprehenfion  of  futurity;  and  univerfally  beloved  by  his  people.  Burnett 
was   buried  at  Windfor,  with  idle  procef-    ^ 

fions  and  childifti  pageantry,  which  in  thofe    ^  ^^'     Another  Charaaer  of  Edward  VI. 

vlays  palled  for  real  talk  and  magnificence.  All   the   Englilh   hiftorians   dwell    with 

Smollett.        pleafure  on  the  excellencies  of  this  youn* 

5   84.      Charaaer  ./Ed  WARD  VI.  jjff '•   .^'^"™    '^''    ^'''f'}'-    P^«"f^«   «^ 

■^     +    _  ■'  hope,  joined  to  many  real  virtues,  had  made 

Thus  died  Edward  VI.  in  the  fixteenth  an  objed  of  the  moft  tender  affeftions  of  the 
3'far  of  his  age.  He  was  counted  the  public.  He  pofleffed  mildnefs  of  difpofition, 
wonder  of  his  time  ;  he  was  not  only  learned  application  to  ftudy  and  bufinefs,  a  capacity 
in  the  tongues  and  the  liberal  fciences,  but  to  learn  and  judge,  and  an  attachment  to 
he  knew  well  the  ftate  of  his  kingdom.  He  equity  and  juftice.  He  feems  only  to  have 
kept  a  table-book,  in  which  he  had  written  contraded,  from  his  education,  and  from 
the  charaders  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  too  much  of  a 
^nation:  he  ftudied  fortification,  and  under-  narrow  prepofleffion  in  matters  of  relio-ion, 
ilood  the  m.int  well.  He  knew  the  harbours  which  made  him  incline  fomewhat  to  bigotry 
in  all  his  dominions,  with  the  depth  of  the  ai^d  perfecution.  But  as  the  bigotry  of 
Vvater,  and  way  of  coming  into  them.  He  Proteftants,  lefs  governed  by  priefts,  lies 
underftood  foreign  affairs  fo  well,  that  the  under  more  reftraints  than  that  of  Catholics, 
lamhalTadors  who  were  fent  into  England,  the  effeds  of  this  malignant  quality  were  the 
ipu  Id  idled  very  extraordinary  things  of  him,  lefs  to  be  apprehended,  if  a  longer  life  had 
in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  had  great  been  granted  to  young  Edward.  Hume, 
qu'cknefs  of  apprehenfion;  but,  being  dif-    ,  ^^        .»      r      ^7  i-  ttt- 

tiLiltful  of  his  memory,  he  took  notes  of  §  ^^'  Another  Cmraaer  ^/Edward  VI. 
e^.ry  thing  he  heard  (that  was  confiderable)  Edward  is  celebrated  by  hiftorians  for 
in  Greek  charaders,  that  thofe  about  him  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  the  fweetnefs  of 
mi^^;Iit  not  underftand  what  he  writ,  which  his  difpofition,  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
he  afterwards  copied  out  fair  in  the  journal  ledge.  By  that  time  he  had  attained  his 
ithat  he  kept.  His  virtues  were  wonderful :  fixteenth  year,  he  underftocd  the  Greek, 
ivvhen  he  was  made  to  believe  that  his  uncle  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifli  lan- 
vvas  guilty  of  confpiring  the  death  of  the  guages;  he  was  verfed  in  the  fciences  of 
other  counfeilors,  he  upon  that  abandoned  logic,  mufic,  natural  philofophy,  and  mafter 
him.  of  all  theological  difputes;  infomuch  that 

Barnaby  Fitz  Patrick  was  his  favourite ;  the  famous  Cardanus,  in  his  return  from 
ind  when  he  fent  him  to  travel,  he  writ  oft  Scotland,  vifiting  the  Englifn  court,  was 
o  him  to  keep  good  company,  to  avoid  aftonifhed  at  the  progrefs  he  had  made  ia 
[excefs  and  luxury ;  and  to  improve  himfelf  learning;  and  afterwards  extolled  him  in 
jin  thofe  things  that  might  render  him  capa-  his  works  as  a  prodigy  of  nature.  Not- 
jble  of  employment  at  his  return.  He  was  withftanding  thefe  encomiums,  he  leems  to 
"terwards  made  Lord  of  Upper  OfTory,  in    have  had  an  ingredient  of  bigotry  in  his 
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dlfpofition,  that  would  have  rendered  him  from  one  end  of  her  reign  to  the  other, 
very  troublefome  to  thofe  of  tender  con-  Nothing  {hews  her  capacity  more,  than  her 
iciences,  who  might  have  happened  to  dif-  addrefs  in  furmountingallthe  difficulties  and 
fer  with  him  in  religious  principles ;  nor    troubles  created  by  her  enemies,  efpecially 

when  it  is  confidered  who  thefe  enemies 
were ;  perfons  the  moft  powerful,  the  moft 
artful,  the  moft  fubtile,  and  the  leaft  fcru- 


canwe  reconcile  either  to  his  bcafted  huma- 
nity or  penetration,  his  confentiug  to   the 


death  of  his  uncle,  who  had  ferved  him 
faithfully;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  he  wanted  re- 
■folution   to  withftand  the  importunities  of . 
his  minifters,  and  was  deficient  in  that 


pulous  in  Europe,  The  following  are  the 
maxims  which  flie  laid  down  for  the  rule 
and   meafures  of  her  whole   condufl,  and 


gour  of  mind,  which  often  exiib  indepen-    from  which  (lie  never  fwerved  :  "  To  make 


herfelf  beloved  by  her  people :  To  be 
"  frugal  of  her  treafure :  To  keep  up  dif- 
"  fenfion  amongft  her  neighbours." 

Her  cneaiies  pretend  that  her  abilities 
confifted  wholly  in  overilrained  dilTmiula- 
tion,  and  a  profound  hypocrify.  In  a  word, 
they  fay  (he  was  a  perfed  comedian.  For 
mv  part,  I  don't  deny  that  (he  made  great 
ufe  of  difTmiulation,  as  well  with  regiird  to 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  as  to  the 


dent  of  learning  and  culture.         Smollett, 

^  87.     Charader  0/  Maky. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  employ  many  words 
in  drawing  the  charatSler  of  this  princefs. 
She  pofTefled  few  qualities  either  eftimable 
or  amiable,  and  her  perfon  was  as  little 
engaging  as  her  behaviour  and  addrefs. 
Obftinacy,  bigotry,  \iolence,  cruelty,  ma- 
lignity, revenge,  and  tyranny;  every  cir- 

cumftance  of  her  charaifter  took  a  tinfture  queen  of  Scotland  and  the  Scots.     I  am  alfo 

from  her  bad  temper   and  narrow   under-  perfuaded  that,  being  as  much  concerned  to 

ftanding.     And  amidft  that  complication  of  gain  the  love  and  elteem  of  her  fubjects,  Ihe 

vices  which  entered  into  her  compofition,  aftcded  to   fpeak  frequently,  and  with  ex- 

we  fhall  fcarcely  find  any  virtue  but  fincerity  ;  aggeration,  of  her  tender  affeftion  for  them. 

a  quality  which  fhe  feems  to  have  maintained  And  that  fhe  had  a  mind  to  make  it  believed 

throughout  her   whole  life,  except  in  the  that  fhe  did  fom.e  things  from  an  exceffive 

beginning  of  her  reign,  when  the  neceflity  love  to  her  people,  which  (lie  was  led  to 

of  her  affairs  obliged  her  to  make  fome  pro-  more  by  her  own  intereft. 
mifes  to  the  Proteftants,  which  fhe  certainly        Avarice-is  another  failing  which  her  own 

never  intended  to  perfornj.     But  in  thefe  friends  reproach  her  with.     I  will  not  deny 

cafes  a  weak  bigoted  woman,  under  the  go-  that  ftie  was  too   parfimonious,  and  upon 

vernment  of  priefts,  eafily  finds  cafuiiiry  fuf-  fome  occafions  fluck  too  clofe  to' the  maxims 

ficient  to  juftify  to  herfelf  the  violation  of  fhe  had  laid  down,  not  to  be  at  any  expence 

an  engagement.     She   appears,  as   well  as  but  what  was  abfolutely  neceffary.     How- 

her  father,  to  have  been  fufceptlble  of  fome  ever  in  general  I  maintain,  that  if  her  cir- 


attachment  of  friendfliip;  and  that  without 
caprice  and  inconftancy,  which  were  fo  re- 
markable in  the  conduct  of  that  monarch. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  many  cir- 


cumftances  did  not  require  her  to  be  covet- 
ous, at  leail:  they  required  that  fhe  fhould' 
not  part  with  her  money  but  with  great 
caution,  both  in  order  to  preferve  the  af- 


cumftances  of  her  life,  fhe  gave  indications    fetlion  of  her  people,  and  to  keep  herfelf 


of  refolution  and  vigour  of  mind  ;  a  qualit)^ 
which  feems  to  have  been  inherent  in  her 
familv. 


Died  Nov. 


;> 


A.D. 


Hu 


1558. 
§  88.     Another  CharaSer  o/M  av.y. 


We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  cha- 
racleriftics  of  Mary  were  bi^o''-v  and  re- 
venge: we  fhall  only  add,  that'fhe  was 
proud,  imperious,  froward,  avaricious,  and 
wholly  deilitute  of  every  agreeable  qualifi- 
cation. Snwlku. 

§  Sg.     CharaFier  ^^'Elizaeeth. 
Elizabeth  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and 


always  in  a  condition  to  withftand  he? 
enemies. 

She  is  accufed  alfo  of  not  being  fo  chafte^ 
ss  fhe  ai'ieded  to  appear.  Nay,  fome  pre- 
tend that  there  are  now  in  England,  the 
defcendants  of  a  daughter  fhe  had  by  the 
Earl  of  Leiccfter ;  but  as  hitherto  nobody 
has  undertaken  to  produce  any  proofs  of  thi'S 
accufation,  one  may  fafely  reckon  it  among 
the  flanders  vvhich  they  endeavoured  to  ilain 
her  reputation  with,  both  in  her  life-time 
and  after  her  deceafe. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  juftify  her  concerning 
the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  Here  il 
muft  be  owned  fhe  facrificed  equity,  juftice 


nat'jralU' of  a  found  and  folid  judgment,    and  it  may  be  her  own  confcience,  fo  he 


This  M-aa  vilible  by  her  whole  management^    fafety, 


If  Mary  was  guilty  of  the  murde; 
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of  religious  animofities,  produced  an  uniform 
judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduft.  Her 
vigour,  her  conftancy,  her  magnanimity,  her 
penetration,  and  vigilance,  are  allowed  to 
merit  the  higheft  praife,  and  appear  not  to 
have  been  furpaiTed  by  any  perl'on  who  ever 
filled  a  throne.  A  conduct  lefs  vigorous, 
lefs  imperious  ;  more  fmcere,  more  indulgent 
to  her  people,  would  have  been  requif.te  to 
form  a  perfe<^l  charader.  By  the  force  of 
her  mind,  Ihe  controuled  all  her  more  adive 
and  ftronger  qualities,  and  prevented  them 
from  running  into  excefs.  Her  heroifm  was 
exempt  from  all  temerity,  her  frugality  from 
avarice,  her  fricndfliip  from  partiality,  her 
■dtii\e  i].)irit  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  am- 
bition. She  guarded  not  herfelf  with  equal 
care,  or  equal  fuccefs  from  leffer  infirmities ; 
the  rivaldiip  of  beauty,  the  defire  of  admira- 
tion, the  jealoufy  of  love,  and  the  fallies  of 
anger. 

Her  fingular  talents  for  government  were 
founded  equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her 
capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great  command 
of  herfelf,  fhe  obtained  an  uncontrouled 
afcendant  o\'er  her  people;  and  while  fhe 
merited  all  their  efteem  by  her  real  virtues, 
fhe  alfo  engaged  their  affeftion  by  her  pre- 
tended ones.  Few  fovereigns  of  England 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  more  difficult 
circumftances ;  and  none  ever  condufted  the 
government  v/ith  fuch  uniform  fuccefs  and 
felicity.  Though  unacquainted  with  the 
practice  of  toleration,  the  true  fecret  fqr 
managing  religious  fadions,  fhe  preferred 
her  people,  by  her  fuperior  prudence,  fjrom 
thofe  confufions  in  which  theological  con- 
trovcrfy  had  involved  all  the  neighbouring 
nations :  and  though  her  enemies  were  the 
moft  powerful  princes  in  Europe,  the  molt 
aftive,  the  moft  enterprizing,  the  leaft  fcru- 
pulous,  fhe  was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make 
deep  impreffjons  on  their  ftate;  her  own 
greatnefs  mean  while  untouched  and  unim- 
paired. 

The  wife  minifters  and  brar\^e  warriors, 
who  flouriflaed  during  her  reign,  fliare  the 
praife  of  her  fuccefs ;  but  inftead  of  leffea- 
ing  the  applaufe  due  to  her,  they  make 
great  addition  to  it.  They  owed  all  of 
them  their  advancement  to  her  choice,  they 
v/ere  fupported  by  her  comlancy  ;  and  with 
all  their  ability  they  wer«  never  able  to  ac- 
quire any  undue  afcendant  over  her.  In  l.er 
family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  fhe 
rem.ained  equally  miitrefs.  The  force  oi  the 
tender  pallions  was  great  over  her,  but  the 
force  of  her  mind  was  liill  fuptrior ;  and  the 
combat  which  her  viftory  vifibiy  cofc  lur, 
k  4  ferves 


of  her  hufband,  as  there  is  ground  to  be- 
lieve, it  was  not  Elizabeth's  bulinefs  to  punifh 
her  for  it.  And  truly  it  was  not  for  that 
flie  took  away  her  life ;  but  fne  made  ufe  of 
that  pretence  to  detain  her  in  prifon,  under 
the  deceitful  colour  of  making  her  innocence 
appear.  On  this  occaffion  her  dilTimuiation 
was  blame-worthy.  This  firft  piece  of  in- 
juftice,  drew  her  in  afterwards  to  ufe  a 
world  of  artful  devices  to  get  a  pretence  to 
render  Mary's  imprifonment  perpetual. 
From  hence  arofe  in  the  end,  the  neceifity  of 
putting  her  to  death  on  the  fcaffold.^  I'his 
doubtlefs  is  Elizabeth's  great  blemiih,  which 
manifeftly  proves  to  what  degree  fhe  carried 
the  fear  of  lofing  a  crown.  The  continual 
fear  and  uneafinefs  flie  was  under  on  that 
account,  is  what  charafterifes  her  reign,  be- 
caufe  it  was  the  main  fpring  of  almoft  all  her 
artions.  The  beit  thing  that  can  be  faid  in 
Elizabeth's  behalf  is,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
and  her  friends  had  brought  matters  to  fuch 
a  pafs,  that  one  of  the  two  queens  muft  pe- 
rilh,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  weakefl 
fliould  fall.  I  don't  believe  any  body  ever 
queftioned  her  being  a  true  Proteftant.  But, 
as  it  was  her  intercft  to  be  fo,  fome  have 
taken  occafion  to  doubt  whether  the  zeal  ihe 
expreffed  for  her  religion,  was  the  efFedl  of 
her  perfuafion  or  policy.  All  that  can  be 
faid  is,  that  Ihe  happened  fometimes  to  pre- 
fer her  temporal  concerns,  before  thofe  of 
religion.  To  fum  up  in  two  words  what 
may  ferve  to  form  Elizabeth's  charader,  I 
fhall  add  fhe  was  a  good  and  illuitrious 
j  queen,  with  many  virtues  and  noble  quali- 
!  ties,  and  few  faults.  But  what  ought  above 
all  things  to  make  her  memory  precious  is, 
that  fhe  cauf;d  the  Engliili  to  enjoy  a  ftate 
of  felicity  unknown  to  their  anceftors,  under 
moft  part  of  the  kings,  her  predecefibrs. 
I  Died  March  24.,  1603,  aged  70,  having 
reigned  44  years,  4  months,  and  8  days. 
Rapin, 

§  90.  Another  CharaBer  o/'Elizabeth, 

There  are  few  great  perfonages  in  hiftory 
who  have  been  more  expofedto  the  calumny 
of  enemies,  and  the  adulation  of  friends, 
than  queen  Elizabeth;  and  yet  there  is  fcarce 
any  whofe  reputation  iigs  been  more  certainly 
determined,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of 
pofterity.  The  unufual  length  of  her  ad- 
■ijniftration,  and  the  ftrcng  features  of  her 
charatiler,  were  able  to  overcome  ail  preju- 
dices ;  and  obliging  her  detraftors  to  abate 
much  of  their  inveftives,  and  her  admirers 
fomewhat  their  panegyricks,  have  at  laft,  in 
fpite  of  political  fadions,  and,  what  is  more. 
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ferves  only  to  difplay  the  firmnefs  of  her  re- 
folution,  and  the  loftinefs  of  her  ambitious 
fentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princefs,  though  it  has 
furmounted  the  prejudices  both  of  faftion 
and  bigotry,  yet  lies  ftill  expofed  to  another 
prejudice  which  is  more  durable,  becaufe 
more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the 
different  views  in  which  we  furvey  her,  is 
capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  meafure, 
or  diminifhing  the  luftre  of  her  charaAer. 
This  prejudice  is  founded  in  confideration  of 
her  fex.  When  we  contemplate  her  as  a 
woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  ftruck  with  the 
higheft  admiration  of  her  great  qualities  and 
extenfive  capacity ;  but  we  are  apt  alfo  to 
require  fome  more  foftnefs  of  difpofition, 
fome  greater  lenity  of  temper,  fome  of  thofe 
amiable  weakneffes  by  which  her  fex  is  dif- 
tinguiihed.  But  the  true  method  of  efti- 
mating  her  merit  is,  to  lay  afide  all  thofe 
confiderations,  and  confider  her  merely  as  a 
rational  being,  placed  in  authority,  and  en- 
trufted  with  the  government  of  mankind. 
We  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our 
fancy  to  her  as  a  wife,  or  amifhefs  ;  but  her 
qualities  as  a  fovereign,  though  with  fome 
confiderable  exceptions,  are  the  objedt  of 
undifputed  applaufe  and  approbation. 


^hus  left  unfitiijhed  by  Hume. 

§91.  Another CharaSier c/" Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth,  in  her  perfon,  was  mafculine, 
tall,  flraight,  and  ftrong-limbed,  with  an 
high  round  forehead,  brown  eyes,  fair  com- 
plexion, fine  white  teeth,  and  yellow  hair  ; 
ihe  danced  with  great  agility ;  her  voice  was 
ftrong  and  Ihrill ;  fhe  underftood  mufic,  and 
played  upon  feveral  initruments.  She  pof- 
feffed  an  excellent  memory,  and  underftood 
the  dead  and  living  languages,  and  made 
good  proficiency  in  the  fciences,  and  was 
well  read  in  hiftory.  Her  converfarion  was 
fprightly  and  agreeable,  her  judgment  folid, 
her  apprehenfion  acute,  her  application  in- 
defatigable, and  her  courage  invincible.  She 
was  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Proteftant 
religion  ;  Ihe  was  highly  commendable  for 
her  general  regard  to  the  impartial  admini- 
ftration  of  juflice;  and  even  for  her  rigid 
ceconomy,  which  faved  the  public  money, 
and  evinced  that  love  for  her  people  which 
Ihe  fo  warmly  profefTed,  Yet  Ihe  deviated 
from  juhice  in  fome  inflances  when  her  intereft 
and  paffions  were  concerned;  and,  notwith- 
flandin  (  all  her  great  qualities,  we  cannot 
denj'  fhe  was  \-ain,  proud,  imperious,  and  in 


fome  cafes  cruel :  her  predominant  paffion 
was  jealoufy  and  avarice;  though  fhe  was 
alfo  fubjeft  to  fnch  violent  gufls  of  anger  as 
overwhelmed  all  regard  to  the  dignity  of  her 
itation,  and  even  hurried  her  beyond  the 
common  bounds  of  decency.  She  was  wife 
and  Ikady  in  her  principles  of  governmentj 
and  above  ali  princes  fortunate  in  a  minillry, 
Smollett* ' 

§  92.  Character  of  James  I, 
James  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  of  a  line 
complexion,  and  a  foft  (kin ;  his  perfon 
plump,  but  not  corpulent,  his  eyes  large 
and  rolling,  his  beard  thin,  his  tongue  too 
big  for  his  mouth,  his  countenance  dif- 
agreeable,  his  air  awkward,  and  his  gait 
remarkably  ungraceful,  from  a  weaknefs  in 
his  knees  that  prevented  his  walking  withoiu 
affiitance;  he  v>as  tolerably  temperate  in  his 
diet,  but  drank  of  little  elfe  than  rich  and 
ftrong  wines.  Hj^s  charafter,  from  the  va- 
riety of  grotefque  qualities  that  corapofe  it^ 
is  not  eafy  to  be  delineated.  The  virtues 
he  polTefled  were  fo  loaded  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  neighbouring  vices,  that 
they  exhibit  no  lights,  to  fet  off  the  dark 
ihades ;  his  principles  of  generofity  were 
tainted  by  fuch  a  childilh  profuf.on,  that 
they  left  him  without  means  of  paying  his 
jufl:  obligations,  and  fubjeded  him  to  the 
neceflity  of  attempting  irregular,  illegal,  and 
unjuit  methods  of  acquiring  money.  Hi? 
friendfhip,  not  to  give  it  the  name  of  vice, 
was  direcied  by  fo  puerile  a  farcy,  and  {o 
abfurd  a  caprice,  that  the  objefls  of  it  were 
contemptible,  and  its  confequences  attended 
with  fuch  an  unmeritedprofufion  of  favours, 
that  it  was  perl:aps  the  moft  exceptionable 
quality  of  any  he  pofTefTed.  His  diftinClions 
were  formed  on  the  principles  of  felfilhnefs; 
he  valued  no  perfon  for  any  endowments 
that  could  not  be  made  fubfervient  to  his 
pleafures  or  his  intereit ;  and  thus  he  rarely- 
advanced  any  man  of  real  worth  and  pre- 
ferment. His  familiar  converfation,  both  in 
writing  and  fpeaking,  was  fluffed  with  vulgar 
and  indecent  phrafes.  Though  proud  and 
arrogant  in  his  temper,  and  full  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  (vation,  he  defcended  to  buf- 
foonery, and  fufiered  his  favourites  to  addrefs 
him  in  the  moll  difrefpeftful  terms  of  grofs 
familiaritj% 

Himfelf  aftefted  a  fententlous  wit,  but 
rofe  no  higher  in  thofe  attemipts  than  to 
quaint,  and  often  ixale  conceits.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  a  more  learned  one  than  is 
commonly  beftowed  on  princes;  this,  frorq 
the  conceit  it  gave  him,  tvirned  out  a  very 

difad-| 
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klifadvantageous  circumftance,  by  contraft- 
ing  his  opinions  to  his  own  narrow  views  ; 

^his  pretences  to  a  confummate  knowledge 
in  divinity,  politics,  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ing, expofe  him  to  a  high  degree  of  ridi- 
cule; his  conduift  (hewing  him  more  than 
commonly  deficient  in  all  thefe  points.  His 
romantic  idea  of  the  natural  rights  of  prin- 
les,  caufed  him  publicly  to  avow  pretenfions 
that  impreifed  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
an  incurable  jealoufy;  this,  with  an  aifedta- 

i  tioa  of  a  profound  ikiU  in  the  art  of  diffem- 
bJing,  or  kingcraft,  as  he  termed  it,  rendered 
hiai  the  objeft  of  fear  and  diftruft  ;  when  at 
the  fame  tim.e  he  was  himfelf  the  only  dupe 
to  an  impertinent  ufelefs  hypocrify. 

If  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  England 
received  no  prejudice  from  his  government, 
it  vras  owing  to  his  want  of  ability  to  efFeft 
a  change  fuitable  to  the  purpofe  of  an  arbi- 
trary fway.  Stained  with  thefe  vices,  and 
fullied  with  thefe  weakneffes,  if  he  is  even 
exempt  from  our  hatred,  the  exemption 
muft  arife  from  motives  of  contempt.     Def- 

Slcable  as  he  appears  through  his  own 
ritannic  government,  his  behaviour  when 
Jcing  of  Scotland  was  in  many  points  unex- 
ceptionable ;  but,  intoxicated  with  the  power 
he  received  over  a  people  whofe  privileges 
were  but  feebly  eftablifhed,  and  who  had 
been  long  fubjedled  to  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
tyranny,  he  at  once  flung  off  that  moderation 
that  hid  his  deformities  from  the  common 
eye.  It  is  alledged  that  the  corruption  he 
met  with  in  the  court  of  England,  and  the 
time-ferving  genius  of  the  Englifh  noble- 
men, were  the  great  means  that  debauched 
him  from  his  circumfpeift  conduft.  Among 
the  forwardeft  of  the  worthlefs  tribe  was 
Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salifbury,  who 
told  him  on  his  coming  to  the  crown,  that 
he  fhould  find  his  Englilh  fubjedts  like  affes, 
on  whom  he  might  lay  any  burden,  and 
fliould  need  neither  bit  nor  bridle,  but  their 
pfTes  ears.  Died  March  27,  A^D.  1625. 
Aged  59.  Macaulaj. 

§95.  Another  CharaSler  ^  J  A  M  E  s . 
James  was  in  his  ftature  of  the  middle 
fize,  inclining  to  corpulency  ;  his  forehead 
was  high,  his  beard  fcanty,  and  his  afpeft 
mean;  his  eyes,  which  were  weak  and  lan- 
guid, he  rolled  about  inceffantly,  as  if  in 
queft  of  novelty ;  his  tongue  was  fo  large, 
that  in  fpeaking  or  drinking,  he  befiabbered 
jthe  by-ftanders ;  his  knees  were  fo  weak  as 
to  bend  under  the  weight  of  his  body  ;  his 
addrefs  was  awkward,  and  his  appearance 
^ovenly.      There-  w  as    nothing    uignilied 


either  in  the  compofition  of  his  mind  or 
perfon.  We  have  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign 
exhibited  repeated  inftances  of  his  ridiculous 
vanity,  prejudices,  profufion,  folly,  and  lit- 
tlenefs  of  foul.  All  that  we  can  add  in  his 
favour  is,  that  he  was  averfe  to  .cruelty  and 
injuftice;  very  little  addifted  to  excefs,  tem- 
perate in  his  meals,  kind  to  his  feryants,  and 
even  defirous  of  acquiring  the  love  of  his 
fubjefts,  by  granting  that  as  a  favour,  which 
they  claimed  as  a  privilege.  His  reign, 
though  ignoble  to  himfelf,  was  happy  to  his 
people.  They  were  enriched  by  commerce, 
which  no  war  interrupted.  They  left  no 
fevere  impofitions ;  and  the  commons  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  afcertaining  the  li- 
berties of  the  nation.  SrMllett, 

§94.  Another  Chara^er  of  ]xuv.s. 
No  prince,  fo  little  enterprizing  and  {9 
inoffenfive,  was  ever,  fo  much  expoftd  to  the 
oppoiite  extremes  of  calumny  and  flattery, 
of  fatire  and  panegyric.  And  the  fadtions 
which  began  in  his  time,  being ftill  continu- 
ed, have  made  his  characlier  be  as  much 
difputed  to  this  day,  as  is  commonly  that  of 
princes  who  are  our  contemporaries.  Many 
virtues,  however,  it  muft  be  owned,  he  wa» 
polTeifed  of;  but  not  one  of  them  pure,  or 
free  from  the  contagion  of  the  neighbouring 
\  ices.  His  generofity  bordered  on  profu- 
fion, his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific 
difpofition  on  putillanimity,  his  wifdom  on 
cunning,  his  friend  (hip  on  light  fancy,  and 
boyifh  fondnefs.  While  he  imagined  that 
he  was  only  maintaining  his  own  authority, 
he  may  perhaps  be  fufpeded  in  fome  of  his 
aftions,  and  ilill  more  of  his  pretenfions,  to 
have  encroached  on  the  liberties  of  his  peo- 
ple. While  he  endeavoured,  by  an  exact 
neutrality,  to  acquire  the  good  will  of  all 
his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to  preferve  fully 
the  efteem  and  regard  of  none.  His  capa- 
city was  confiderable,  but  fitter  to  difcourfc 
on  general  maxims  than  to  condud:  any  in- 
tricate bufinefs. 

His  intentions  were  juft,  but  more  adapt- 
ed to  the  conduct  of  private  life,  than  to  the 
government  of  kingdoms.  Awkward  in  his 
perfon,  and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was 
ill  qualified  to  command  refped  :  partial  and 
undifcerning  in  his  affeftions,  he  was  little 
fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of  a  feeble 
temper  more  than  of  a  frugal  judgment;  ex- 
pofed  to  our  ridicule  from  his  vanity,  but 
exempt  from  our  hatred  by  his  freedom  from 
pride  and  arrogance.  And  upon  the  whole 
it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  charafter,  that  • 
all  his  qualities  were  fuliied  v/ith  weaknefs, 

and 
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and  embeiUfhed  by  humanity.^  Political 
courage  he  was  certainly  devoid  of;  and 
from  thence  chiefly  is  derived  the  ftrong  pre- 
jadice  which  prevails  againft  his  perfonal 
bravery  ;  an  inference,  however,  which  muft 
be  owned,  from  general  experience,  to  be 
extremely  fallacious,  Hume. 

§  95.  Another  CharaSler  0/"  James. 
The  principal  thing  which  is  made  to 
jcrve  for  matter  for  king  James's  pane- 
gyric, is  the  conftant  peace  he  caufed  his 
fubje<^s  to  enjoy.  This  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  the  efxeft  of  chance,  fince  it  clearly  ap- 
pears, it  was  his  fole,  or  at  leaft  his  chief 
aim  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  Nothing,  fay  his  friends,  is  more 
worthy  a  great  king  than  fuch  a  defign.  But 
the  fame  defign  lofes  all  its  merit,  if  the 
prince  difcovers  by  hisconduft,  that  he  pre- 
ferves  peace  only  out  of  fear,  careleffnefs, 
exceifive  love  of  eafe  and  repofe ;  and  king 
James's  whole  behaviour  (hews  he  aftcd  from 
thefe  motives,  though  he  coloured  it  with 
the  pretence  ot  his  atfeftion  for  the  people. 

His  liberality,  v,  hich  fome  pralfe  him  for, 
is  exclaimed  againft  b}'  others  as  prodigality. 
Thefe  lalt  pretend  he  gave  without  meafure 
and  difcretion,  without  any  regard  to  his 
own  wants,  or  the  merit  of  thole  whom  he 
heaped  his  favours  upon. 

As  to  liis  manners,  writers  are  no  lefs 
divided  :  fome  will  have  him  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  very  wife  and  virtuous  prince;  whilll 
others  fpeak  of  him  as  a  prince  of  a  diflblute 
life,  given  to  drinking,  and  a  great  fwearer 
in  common  converfation,  efpeciaily  when  in 
a  paflion.  He  is  likewife  taxed  with  dif- 
folving  the  Earl  of  Effex's  marriage,  the 
pardoning  the  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Somer- 
{&i,  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the 
confidence  wherewith  in  full  parliament  he 
called  God  to  witnefs,  that  he  never  had  any 
thoughts  of  giving  the  Papiils  a  toleration, 
ivhich  he  could  not  affirm  but  by  means  of 
fome  mental  refervation. 

But  whatever  may  be  faid  for  or  againft 
James's  perfon,  it  is  certain  England  never 
flourifhed  lefs  than  in  his  reign  ;  the  Englilh 
faw  themfelves  expofed  to  the  infults  and 
jefts  of  other  nations,  and  all  the  world  in 
general  threw  the  blame  on  the  king. 

Rapin, 

§  g6.     Charan.erofQ\ik^-LY.%\. 

Such  was  the  unworthy  and  unexampled 
fate  of  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  who  fell 
a  facrifice  to  the  moft  atrocious  infolence  of 
UCijtfon,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  pf  his  age. 


and  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He 
was  a  prince  of  a  middling  itature,  robuft, 
and  well  proportioned.  His  hair  was  of  a 
dark  colour,  his  forehead  high,  his  com- 
plexion pale,  his  vifage  long,  and  his  afpeft 
melancholy.  He  excelled  in  riding,  and 
other  manly  exercifes ;  he  inherited  a  good 
underftanding  from  nature,  and  had  culti- 
vated it  with  great  affiduity.  His  percep- 
tion was  clear  and  acute,  hisjudgment  folid 
and  deciilve ;  he  pofTefled  a  refined  tafte  for 
the  liberal  arts,  and  was  a  munificent  patron 
to  thofe  who  excelled  in  painting,  fculpture, 
muftc,  and  architecture.  In  his  private 
morals  he  was  altogether  unblemifiied  and 
exemplary.  He  was  merciful,  modeft, 
chafte,  temperate,  religious,  perfonally  brave, 
and  we  may  join  the  noble  hiftorian  in  fay- 
ing, "  He  was  the  worrhieft  gentleman,  the 
"  beft  mafter,  the  beft  friend,  the  belt  huf- 
♦'  band,  the  beft  father,  and  the  beft  chrif- 
"  tian  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived/'  H« 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  bred  up  in  high  no- 
tions of  the  prerogative,  which  he  thought 
his  honour  and  his  duty  obliged  him  to 
maintain.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  fpirit 
of  the  people  became  too  mighty  for  thofe 
reftraints  which  the  regal  power  derived 
Irom  the  conftitution ;  and  when  the  tide 
of  fanaticifm  began  to  overbear  the  reli- 
gion of '.'s  country,  to  which  he  was  con- 
fcientioully  devoted.  He  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  guided  by  counfellors,  who  were  not 
only  inferior  to  himfelf  in  knowledge  and 
judgment,  but  generally  proud,  partial,  and 
inflexible ;  and  from  an  excefs  of  conjugal 
affeftion  that  bordered  upon  weaknefs,  he 
paid  too  much  deference  to  the  advice  and 
defires  of  his  confort,  who  v/as  fuperftitioufly 
attached  to  the  errors  of  popery,  and  impor- 
tuned him  inceffantly  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Such  were  the  fources  of  all  that  mifgo- 
vernment  which  was  imputed  to  him  during 
the  firft  fifteen  years  of  his  reign.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  to  his  fatal 
cataftrophe,  his  conduct  feems  to  have  been 
unexceptionable.  His  infirmities  and  im- 
perfeclions  have  been  candidly  owned  in  the 
courfe  of  this  narration.  He  was  not  very 
liberal  to  his  dependants ;  his  converfation 
was  not  eafy,  nor  his  addrefs  pleaftng  ;  yet 
the  probity  of  his  heart,  and  the  innocence 
of  his  manners,  won  the  aifec'tion  of  all  who 
attended  his  perfon,  r.ot  even  excepting  thofe 
who  had  the  charge  of  his  confinement.  In 
a  word,  he  certainly  deferved  the  epithet  of 
a  virtuous  prince,  though  he  wanted  fome 
of  thofe  ihiuir.g  qualities  which  conftitute 
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the   charafter  of  a   great  monarch.     Be- 
headed January  30,  i  (>4-8-g.         Smollett. 

§  97.     Another  Chara^er of  CnAR.LES  I. 

The  charafter  of  this  prince,  as  that  of 
xnoft  men,  if  not  of  all  men,  was  mixed,  but 
his  virtues  predominated  extremely  above 
his  vices ;  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  his 
imperfections :  for  fcarce  any  of  his  faults 
arofe  to  that  pitch,  as  to  merit  the  appella- 
tion of  vices.  To  confider  him  in  the  moft 
favourable  light,  it  may  be  affirm.ed,  that  his 
dignity  was  exempted  from  pride,  his  hu- 
manity from  weaknefs,  his  bravery  from 
raflmefs,  his  temperance  from  aufterity,  and 
his  frugality  from  avarice  :  all  thefe  virt^ues 
in  him  maintained  their  proper  bounds,  and 
merited  unreferved  praife.  To  fpeak  the 
moft  harfhly  of  him,  we  may  affirm,  that 
many  of  his  good  qualities  were  attended 
^ith  fome  latent  frailty,  which,  though 
feemingly  inconfiderable,  was  able,  when 
feconded  by  the  extreme  malevolence  of  his 
fortune,  to  difappoint  them  of  all  their  in- 
fluence. His  beneficent  difpofuion  was 
clouded  by  a  manner  not  gracious,  his  virtue 
was  linftured  with  fuperftition,  his  good 
fenfe  was  disfigured  by  a  deference  to  perfons 
of  a  capacity  much  inferior  to  his  own,  and 
his  moderate  temper  exeinpted  him  not  from 
hafty  and  precipitate  refolutions.  He  de- 
ferves  the  epithet  of  a  good,  rather  than  of  a 
great  man ;  and  was  more  fitted  to  rule  in  a 
regular  eftablilhed  government,  than  either 
to  give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  a  po- 
pular afiembly,  or  finally  to  fubdue  their 
pretenficns.  He  wanted  fupplenefs  and 
dexterity  fufficient  for  the  firft  meafure ;  he 
was  not  endowed  with  vigour  requifite  for 
the  fecond.  Had  he  been  born  an  abfolute 
prince,  his  humanity  and  good  fenfe  had 
rendered  his  reign  happy,  and  his  memory 
precious.  Had  the  limitations  on  the  pre- 
rogative been  in  his  time  quite  fixed  and  cer- 
tain, his  integrity  had  made  him  regard  as 
facred  the  boundaries  of  the,  conftitution. 
Unhappily  his  fate  threw  him  into  a  period, 
when  the  precedents  of  many  former  reigns 
favoured  ftrongly  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  genius  of  the  people  ran  violently  to- 
wards liberty.  And  if  his  political  pru- 
dence was  not  fufficient  to  extricate  him  from 
fo  perilous  a  fituation,  he  may  be  excufed ; 
fmce,  even  after  the  event,  when  it  is  com- 
monly eafy  to  correci:  ail  errors,  one  is  at  a 
Jofs  to  determine  what  conduft  in  his  cir- 
cu0]fta;Oes  would  have  maintained  the  au- 
jthority   of  the   crown,   and  preferved  tlie 


peace  of  the  nation.  Expofed  without  re- 
venue, vyithout  arms,  to  the  aflault  of  furious, 
implacable,  and  bigoted  faftions ;  it  was  never 
permitted  him,  but  with  the  moft  fatal  con- 
fequences,  to  commit  the  fmalleft  miftake ;  a 
condition  too  rigorous  to  be  impofed  on  the 
greateft  human  capacity. 

Some  hiftorians  have  rafhly  queftioned 
the  good  faith  of  this  prince  :  but,  for  this 
reproach,  the  moft  malignant  fcrutiny  of 
his  conduft,  which  in  every  circumftance 
is  now  thoroughly  known,  affords  not  any 
reafonable  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  confider  the  extreme  difficulties  to  which 
he  was  fo  frequently  reduced,  and  compare 
the  fincerity  of  his  profeffions  and  declara- 
tions, we  fl:iall  avow,  that  probity  and  ho- 
nour ought  juftly  to  be  numbered  among  his 
moft  fliining  qualities.  In  every  treaty, 
thofe  conceifioi>s  which  he  thought  in  con- 
fcience  he  could  not  maintain,  he  never 
would  by  any  motive  or  perfuafion  be  in- 
duced to  make. 

And  though  fome  violations  of  the  peti- 
tion of  right  may  be  imputed  to  him ;  thofe 
are  more  to  be  afcribed  to  the  neceffity  of 
his  fituation,  and  to  the  lofty  ideas  of  royal 
prerogative  which  he  had  imbibed,  than  to 
any  failure  of  the  integrity  of  his  principles. 
This  prince  was  of  a  comely  prefence ;  of  a 
fweet  and  melancholy  afped;  his  face  was 
regular,  handfome,  and  well  complex ioned; 
his  body  ftrong,  healthy,  and  juftly  propor- 
tioned; and  being  of  middle  ftature,  he  was 
capable  of  enduring  the  greateft  fatigues. 
He  excelled  in  horfemanfhip  and  other  ex- 
ercifes ;  and  he  poffefled  all  the  exterior,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  elfential  qualities,  which 
form  an  accomplilhed  prince.  Hume, 

§  98.  A7trjther  Charaaer  o/"CharlesI, 

In  the  charafter  of  Charles,  as  reprefented 
by  his  panegyrifts,  we  find  the  qualities  of 
temperance,  chaftity,  regularity,  piety, 
equity,  humanity,  dignity,  condefcenfion, 
and  equanimity ;  fome  have  gone  fo  far  a.s 
to  allow  him  integrity,  and  many  writers, 
who  condemn  .his  political  principles,  give 
him  the  title  of  a  moral  man.  In  the  com- 
parifon  of  this  reprefentation  with  Charles's 
conduft,  accurately  and  juftly  defcribed,  it 
is  difcernible  that  vicesof  the  v/orft  tendency, 
when  fhaded  by  a  plaufible  and  formal  car- 
riage, when  concordant  to  the  interefts  of  a 
faction,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  af- 
fume  the  appearances  of,  and  are  impofed  on 
the  credulous  world  as,  virtues  of  the  firft 
rank. 
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Pajfion  for  power  was  Charles's  predoml- 
nanf  rice;  idolatry  to  his  regal  preroga- 
tives, his  governing  principle.  The  inte- 
refts  of  the  crown,  legitimated  every  mea- 
fure,  and  fandtified  in  his  eye  the  wideft  de- 
viation from  moral  rule. 

Neither  gratitude,  clemency,  humanity, 
equity,  nor  generosity,  have  place  in  the 
fair  part  9f  Charles's  charafter;  of  the 
virtues  of  temperance,  fortitude,  and  perfo- 
nal  bravery,  he  was  undeniably  pofieffed. 
His  manners  partook  of  diffipation,  and  his 
converfation  of  the  indecency  of  a  court. 
His  chaftity  has  been  called  in  queftion,  by 
an  author  of  the  highelt  repute ;  and  were 
it  allowed,  it  was  tainted  by  an  excefs  of 
uxorioufnefs,  which  gave  it  the  properties 
and  the  confequences  of  vice.  The  want 
of  integrity  is  manifeil  in  every  part  of 
his  conduft;  which,  whether  the  corruption 
of  his  judgment,  or  heart  loft  him  fair  op- 
portunities of  reinftatement  in  the  throne, 
and  was  the  vice  for  which  above  all  others 
he  paid  the  tribute  of  his  life.  His  intel- 
leftual  povvers  were  naturally  good,  and  fo 
improved  by  a  continual  exercife,  that, 
though  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
fpoke  with  difficulty  and  hefitation,  towards 
the  clofe  of  uio  life  he  difcovered  in  his 
writings  purity  of  language  and  dignity  of 
fiyle ;  in  his  debates  elocution,  and  quick- 
nefs  of  perception.  The  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  regal  dignity,  occafioned  him 
to  obferve  a  ftatelinefs  and  imperioufnefs  in 
his  manner ;  which,  to  the  rational  and  intel- 
ligent, was  unamiable  and  ofFenfive ;  by  the 
weak  and  formal  it  was  mitlaken  for  dig- 
nity. 

In  the  exercife  of  horfemanfhip  he  ex- 
celled ;  had  a  good  tafte,  and  even  flcill,  in 
feveral  of  the  polite  arts ;  but  though  a  pro- 
ficient in  fome  branches  of  literature,  was 
no  encourager  of  ufeful  learning,  and  only 
patronized  adepts  in  jargon  of  the  divine 
right,  and  utility  of  kings  and  bifhops.  His 
underftanding  in  this  point  was  fo  depraved 
by  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  the  flat- 
tery of  priefts,  and  the  aifeftions  of  his  heart, 
that  he  would  never  endure  converfation 
which  tended  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
equal  right  in  men;  and  notwithftanding 
that  the  particularity  of  his  fituation  en- 
forced his  attention  to  doftrines  of  this  kind, 
he  went  out  of  the  world  with  the  fame  fond 
prejudices  with  which  he  had  been  foftered 
in  his  nurfery,  and  cajoled  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power. 

Charles  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  his  body 
ftrong,   healthy,    and  juitly  proportioned i 
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and  his  afped  melancholy,  yet  not  unpIeaH. 
ing.  His  furviving  ifTue,  were  three  fons 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  executed  in 
the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  buried,  by  the 
appointment  of  the  parliament,  at  Windfor, 
decently,  yet  v/ithout  pomp. 

Macaulaj. 

§99.  C^zra^^ro/*OLiVER  Cromwell  *.• 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  of  a  robuft  make 
and  conftitution,  his  afpeft  manly  though 
clownifh.  His  education  extended  no  far- 
ther than  a  fuperiicial  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  but  he  inherited  great  talents  from 
nature;  though  they  were  fuch  as  he  could 
not  have  exerted  to  advantage  at  any  other 
junfture  than  that  of  a  civil  war,  inflamed 
by  religious  contefts.  His  character  was 
formed  from  an  amazing  conjunfti^re  of 
enthufiafm,  hypocrify,  and  ambition.  He 
was  poflTeiTed  of  courage  and  refolution,  that 
overlooked  all  dangers,  and  faw  no  difficul- 
ties. He  dived  into  the  charaders  of  man- 
kind with  wonderful  fagacity,  whilft  he  con- 
cealed his  own  purpofes,  under  the  impene- 
trable ftiield  of  diifimulation. 

He  reconciled  the  moft  atrocious  crimes 
to  the  moft  rigid  notions  of  religious  obli- 
gations. From  the  fevereft  exercife  of  de- 
votion, he  relaxed  into  the  moft  ridiculous 
and  idle  buffbonry ;  yet  he  preferved  the 
dignity  and  diftance  of  his  charader,  in  the 
midft  of  the  coarfeft  familiarity.  He  was 
cruel  and  tyrannic  from  policy ;  juft  and 
temperate  from  inclination ;  perplexed  and 
defpicable  in  his  difcourfe;  clear  and  con- 
fummate  in  his  defigns ;  ridiculous  in  his 
reveries ;  refpeftable  in  his  conduft ;  in  a 
word,  the  ftrangeft  compound  of  villainy 
and  virtue,  bafenefs  and  magnanimity,  ab- 
furdity  and  good  fenfc,  that  we  find  on  re- 
cord in  the  annals  of  mankind  i. 

NoMe. 

*  From  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  Proteftoral 
houfe  of  Cromwe]!. 

•f-  Cromwell  died  more  than  five  millions  in 
debt ;  though  the  parliament  had  left  him  in  the 
treafury  above  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and 
in  flores  to  the  value  of  feven  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. 

Richard,  the  fon  of  Cromwell,  was  proclaimed 
prctedlor  in  his  room ;  but  Richard,  being  of  a 
very  different  difpofition  to  his  father,  refigned 
his  authority  the  a^d  of  April  1659  ;  and  foon  after 
figned  his  abdication  in  form,  and  retired  to  live 
feveral  years  after  his  refignation,  at  firfl  on  the 
Continent,  and  afterwards  upon  bis  paternal  for- 
tune at  home, 
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to  his  people,  and  difhonourable  to  himfelf. 
Negligent  of  the  interefts  of  the  nation,  care- 
lefs  of  its  glory,  averfe  to  its  religion,  jea- 
lous of  its  liberty,  lavifh  of  its  treafure, 
and  fparing  only  of  its  blood  ;  he  expofed  it 
by  his  meafures  (though  he  appeared  ever 
but  m  fport)  to  the  danger  of  a  furious  civil 
war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of 
a  foreign  contsft.  Yet  may  all  thefe  enor- 
mities, if  fairly  and  candidly  examined,  be 
imputed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  indolence 
of  his  temper  :  a  fault,  which,  howe\er  un- 
fortunate in  a  monarch,  it  is  Impoffible  for 
us  to  regard  with  great  feverity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  this  king,  that 
he  never  faid  a  foolifh  thing,  nor  ever  did  a 
wife_  one  :  a  cenfure,  which,  though  too  far 
carried,  feems  to  have  fome  foundation  ia 
his  charafter  and  deportment.  Died  Feb. 
6,  1685,  aged  54.  Hume. 


§  100.     Chara^er  of  Chakl'ES  II. 

If  we  furvey  the  charadler  of  Charles 
the  Second  in  the  different  lights  which  it 
will  admit  of,  it  will  appear  very  various, 
and  give  rife  to  different  and  even  oppofite 
fentiments.  When  confidered  as  a  compa- 
nion, he  appears  the  moft  amiable  and 
engaging  of  men ;  and  indeed,  in  this  view, 
his  deportment  muft  be  allowed  altogether 
unexceptionable.  His  love  of  raillery  was 
fo  tempered  with  good -breeding,  that  it 
was  never  offenfive.  His  propenlity  to  fa- 
tire  was  fo  checked  with  difcretion,  that  his 
friends  never  dreaded  their  becoming  the 
objeft  of  it.  His  wit,  to  ufe  the  exprelTion 
of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  was 
himfelfan  exquifite  judge*,  could  not  be 
faid  fo  much  to  be  very  refined  or  elevated, 
qualities  apt  to  beget  jealoufy  and  appre- 
henfion  in  company,  as  to  be  a  plain,  gain- 
!  ing,  well-bred,  recommending  kind  of  wit. 
And  though  perhaps  he  talked  more  than 
ftrid  rules  of  behaviour  might  permit,  men 
were  fo  pleafed  with  the  affable  communi- 
cative deportment  of  the  monarch,  that  they 
always  went  away  contented  both  with  him 
and  with  themfelves.  This  indeed  is  the 
moft  fhining  part  of  the  king's  charafter, 
and  he  feems  to  have  been  fennble  of  it ;  for 
he  was  fond  of  dropping  the  formalities  of 
ilate,  andof  relapfing  every  moment  into  the 
companion. 

In  the  duties  of  private  life,  his  condudf, 
thougli  not  free  from  exception,  was  in  the 
main  laudable.  He  was  an  eaiy  generous 
lover,  a  civil  obliging  hufband,  a  friendly 
brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a  good- 
natured  mailer.  '1  he  voluntary  iriendfhips, 
however,  which  this  prince  contraiiled,  nay, 
even  his  fenfe  of  gratitude,  were  feeble ;  and 
he  never  attached  himfelf  to  any  of  his  mini- 
flers  or  courtiers  with  a  very  lincere  affeftion. 
He  believed  them  to  have  no  other  motive 
for  ferving  him  but  felf-intereft,  and  he  was 
ftill  ready,  in  his  turn,  to  facrifice  them  to 
prefent  eafe  and  convenience. 

With  a  detail  on  his  private  charafter  we 
muft  fet  bounds  to  our  panegyric  on  Charles. 
The  other  parts  of  his  condud  may  admit  of 
fome  apology,  but  can  deferve  finall  applaufe. 
He  was  indeed  fo  much  fitted  for  private 
life,  preferably  to  public,  that  he  even  pof- 
feffed  order,  frugality,  oeconomy  in  the  for- 
mer; was  prof  ufe,  thoughtlefs,  negligent  in 
the  latter.  When  we  confider  him  us  a  fo- 
vereign,  his  charaffer,  though  not  altogether 
irtues,  was  in  the  m; 

*  Marquis  of  Halifsj;, 


§  I  o  r .  Another  Charader  o/^  C  H  A  R  L  e  s  II. 
Charles  II.  was  in  his  perfon  tall  and 
fwarthy,  and  his  countenance  marked  with 
ftrong  harfn  lineaments.  His  penetration 
was  keen,  his  judgment  clear,  his  under- 
ftanding  extenfive,  his  converfation  lively 
and  entertaining,  and  he  poffefled  the  talent 
of  wit  and  ridicule.  He  was  eafy  of  accefs, 
polite,  and  affable ;  had  he  been  limited  to  a 
private  ftation,  he  would  have  palfed  for  the 
moft_  agreeable  and  beft-natured  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  His  greateft  enemies 
allow  him  to  have  been  a  civil  hufband,  an 
obliging  lover,  an  affeftionate  father,  and  an 
indulgent  mailer;  even  as  a  prince,  he  ma- 
nifefted  an  averfion  to  cruelty  and  injuftice. 
Yet  thefe  good  qualities  were  more  than 
overbalanced  by  his  weaknefs  and  defeds. 
He  was  a  fcofFer  at  religion,  and  a  libertine 
in  his  morals;  carelefs,  indolent,  profufe, 
abandoned  to  effeminate  pleafure,  incapable 
of  any  noble  enterprize,  a  ftranger  to  any 
manly  friendfliip  and  gratitude,  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  honour,  blind  to  the  allurements 
of  glory,  and  in  a  word,  wholly  deftituteof 
every  aftive  virtue.  Being  himfelf  un- 
principled, he  believed  mankind  were  falfe, 
perfidious,  and  interefted ;  and  therefore 
praflifed  diffimulation  for  his  own  conve- 
nience. He  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
French  manners,  government,  and  monarch; 
he  was  diffatisfied  with  his  own  limited  pre- 
rogative. The  majority  of  his  own  fubjedis 
hedefpifed  or  hated,  as  hypocrites,  fanatics, 
and  republicans,  who  had  perfecuted  his  fa- 
ther and  himfelf,  and  fought  the  deftruftion 
of  the  monarchy.  In  thefe  fentimeius,  he 
could  not  be  fuppofed  to  purfue  the  intcreft 
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of  the  nation  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  feemed 
to  think  that  his  own  fafety  was  incompa- 
tible with  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his 
people.  ST^oUctt. 

§  I02.  Another  Chara8er  of  CnAKttsll. 

Thus  lived  and  died  king  Charles  the 
Second.  He  was  the  greateft  inftance  in 
jhiftory  of  the  various  revolutions  of  which 
any  one  man  feemed  capable.  He  was  bred 
up  the  firft  twelve  years  of  his  life,  with  the 
fplendour  that  became  the  heir  of  fo  great 
a  crown.  After  that,  he  paffed  through 
eighteen  years  in  great  inequalities,  unhappy 
in  the  war,  in  the  lofs  of  his  father,  and  of 
the  crown  of  England. — While  hewas  abroad 
at  Paris,  Colen,  or  Bruffels,  he  never  feemed 
to  lay  any  thing  to  heart.  He  purfued  all 
his  diverfions,  and  irregular  pleafures,  in  a 
free  career ;  and  feemed  to  be  as  ferene  under 
the  lofs  of  a  crown,  as  the  greateft  philofo- 
pher  could  have  been.  Nor  did  he  willingly 
hearken  to  any  of  thofe  projeds,  with  which, 
he  complained  often,  his  chancellor  perfe- 
cuted  him.  That  in  which  he  feemed  moft 
concerned  was,  to  find  money  for  fupporting 
his  expence.  And  it  was  often  faid,  that  if 
Ctomwell  would  have  compounded  the 
matter,  and  have  given  him  a  good  round 
penfion,  he  might  have  been  induced  to  refign 
his  title  to  him.  During  his  exile,  he  deli- 
vered himfelf  fo  entirely  to  his  pleafures, 
that  he  became  incapable  of  application. 
He  fpent  little  of  his  time  in  reading  and 
ftudy ;  and  yet  lefs  in  thinking.  And  in 
the  itate  his  affairs  were  then  in,  he  accuf- 
tomed  hirafelf  to  fay  to  every  perfon,  and 
upon  all  occafions,  that  which  he  thought 
would  pleafe  moft :  fo  th'at  words  or  pro- 
mifes  went  very  eafily  from  him.  And  he 
had  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  mankind,  that  he 
thought  the  great  art  of  living  and  governing 
was,  to  manage  all  things,  and  all  perfons, 
with  a  depth  of  craft  and  diffimulation.  He 
defired  to  become  abfolute,  and  to  overturn 
both  our  religion  and  laws ;  yet  he  would 
neither  run  the  rifque,  nor  give  himfelf  the 
trouble,  which  fo  great  a  defign  required. 
He  had  an  appearance  of  gentlenefs  in  his 
outward  deportment;  but  he  feemed  to  have 
no  bowels  nor  tendernefs  in  his  nature ;  and 
in  the  end  of  his  life  he  became  cruel. 

Brirnet. 

^103.  Another  CharaBer  o/'CharlesH, 

The    charafter  of   Charles    the  Second, 

like  the  traniadions  of  his   reign,  has  af- 

fumed  various  appearances,    in    proportion 

to  the  paftions  aod  prejudices  of  different 

2 


writers.  To  affirm  that  he  was  a  great 
and  good  king,  would  be  as  unjuft  as  to 
alledge  that  he  was  deftitute  of  all  virtue, 
and  a  bloody  and  inhuman  tyrant.  The 
indolence  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  diffi- 
pation  occafioned  by  his  pleafures,  as  they 
were  at  firft  the  fource  of  his  misfortunes, 
became  afterwards  the  fafety  of  the  nation. 
Had  he  joined  the  ambition  of  power,  and 
the  perfeverance  and  attention  of  his  bro- 
ther, to  his  own  infinuating  and  engaging 
addrefs,  he  might  have  fecured  his  repu- 
tation with  writers,  by  enflaving  them  with 
the  nation. 

In  his  perfon  he  was  tall  and  well  made. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  the  lines  of  his 
face  ftrong  and  harfh,  when  fingly  traced  : 
but  when  his  features  were  comprehended 
in  one  view,  they  appeared  dignified  and 
even  pleafing.  In  the  motions  of  his  perfon 
he  was  eafy,  graceful,  and  firm.  His  con- 
ftitution  was  ftrong,  and  communicated  an 
active  vigour  to  all  his  limbs.  Though  a 
lover  of  eafe  of  mind,  he  was  fond  of  bodily, 
exercife.  He  rofe  early,  he  walked  much, 
he  mixed  with  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjed^s, 
and  joined  in  their  converfation,  without 
diminifhing  his  own  dignity,  or  raifing  their 
prefumption.  He  was  acquainted  with  many 
perfons  in  the  lower  ftations  of  life.  He 
ca])tivated  them  with  fprightly  terms  of 
humour,  and  with  a  kind  of  good-natured 
wit,  which  rendered  them  pleafed  with 
themfelves.  His  guards  only  attended  him 
on  public  occafions.  He  took  the  air  fre- 
quently in  company  with  a  fingle  friend  j 
and  though  crowds  followed  him,  it  was 
more  from  a  wifh  to  attraft  his  notice,  than 
from  an  idle  curiofity.  When  evident  de- 
figns  againft  his  life  were  daily  exhibited 
before  the  courts  of  juftice,  he  changed  not 
his  manner  of  appearing  in  public.  It.  was 
foon  after  the  Rye-houfe  plot  was  difcover- 
ed,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fevere  on  his  bro- 
ther's charader,  when  he  exhibited  a  ftriking 
feature  of  his  own.  The  duke  returning 
from  hunting  v/ith  his  guards,  found  the 
king  one  day  in  Hyde  Park.  He  exprcffecj 
his  furprize  how  his  majefty  could  venture 
his  perfon  alone  at  fuch  a  perilous  time. 
"  James,"  (replied  the  king,)  ••  take  yo« 
*'  care  of  yourfelf,  and  I  am  fafe.  No 
"  n>sn  in  England  will  kill  me,  to  make 
"   YOU  king." 

When  he  was  oppofed  with  moft  violence 
in  parliament,  he  continued  the  moft  popular 
man  in  the  kingdom.  His  good-breeding 
as  a  gentleman,  overcame  the  opinion  cod- 
ccived  of  his  faults  as  a  king.     His  aifebi- 
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Iky,  his  eafy  addrefs,  his  attention  to  the 
very  prejudices  of  his  people,  rendered  him 
independent  of  all  the  arts  of  his  enemies  to 
inflame  the  vulgar.  He  is  faid  with  reafon 
to  have  died  opportunely  for  his  country. 
Had  his  life  extended  to  the  number  of  years 
which  the  ftrength  of  hisconftitution  feemed 
to  promife,  the  nation  would  have  loft  all 
memory  of  their  liberties.  Had  his  fate 
placed  Charles  the  Second  in  thefe  latter 
times;  when  influence  fupplies  the  place  of 
obvious  power;  when  the  crown  has  ceafed 
to  be  diflrelTed  through  the  channel  of  its 
neceflities ;  when  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  in  granting  fupplies  for  the  public 
iervice,,  provide  for  themfelves ;  his  want  of 
ambition  would  have  precluded  thejealoufy, 
and  his  popular  qualities  fecured  the  utmoli 
admiration  of  his  fubje<fi:s.  His  gallantry 
itfelf  would  be  conftrued  into  fpirit,  in  an 
age  where  decency  is  only  an  improvement 
on  vice.  Macpherjoyi. 

§  104.      Chara8er  of  Iku.y.'?.  II. 

In  many  refpefts  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
he  was  a  virtuous  man,  as  well  as  a  good 
monarch.  He  was  frugal  of  the  public 
money ;  he  encouraged  commerce  with 
great  attention ;  he  applied  himfelf  to  na- 
val affairs  with  fuccefs ;  he  fupported  the 
fleet  as  the  glory  and  proteftion  of  England. 
He  was  alfo  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his 
country ;  he  was  capable  of  fupporting  its 
interells  with  a  degree  of  dignity  in  the  Icale 
of  Europe.  In  his  private  life  he  was  almoft 
irreproachable  ;  he  was  an  indulgent  parent, 
a  tender  hufband,  a  generous  and  fteady 
friend;  in  his  deportment  he  was  affable, 
though  ftately;  he  beftowed  favours  with 
peculiar  grace  ;  he  prevented  felicitation  by 
the  fuddennefs  of  his  difpofal  of  places; 
though  fcarce  any  prince  was  ever  fo  gene- 
rally deferted,  few  ever  had  fo  many  private 
friends;  thofe  who  injured  him  moil:  were  the 
firft  to  implore  his  forgivenefs,  and  even 
after  they  had  raifed  another  prince  to  the 
throne,  they  refpefted  his  peribn,  and  were 
anxious  for  his  fafety.  To  thefe  virtues  he 
added  a  fteadinefs  of  counfels,  a  perfeverance 
in  his  plans,  and  courage  in  his  enterprizes. 
He  was  honourable  and  fair  in  all  his  deal- 
ings; he  was  unjuft  to  men  in  their  princi- 
ples, but  never  with  regard  to  their  property. 
Though  few  monarchs  ever  offended  a  people 
more,  he  yielded  to  none  in  his  love  of  his 
fubjecls ;  he  even  affirmed,  that  he  quitted 
England  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war,  as  much  as  from  fear  of  a  reftraint  upon 
his  perfon  from  the  prince  of  Orange,     His 


great  virtue  was  a  ftrift  adherence  to  fads 
and  truth  in  all  he  wrote  and  faid,  though 
fome  parts  of  liis  conduft  had  rendered  his 
iincerity  in  his  political  profeffion  fufpefted 
by  his  enemies.  Abdicated  his  throne  1 689, 
Macpherjon, 

§  105;.  A?70therCharaSIerof]AU'E%  II. 

The  enemies  of  James  did  not  fail  to  ma!<e 
the  moft  of  the  advantages  they  had  gained 
by  their  fubtle  manoeuvres;  fome  faid,  that 
the  king's  flight  was  the  cftea  of  a  difturbed 
confcience,  labouring  under  the  load  of  fe- 
cret  guilt ;  and  thofe  vvhofe  cenfures  were 
inore  moderate,  afferted,  that  his  incurabk 
bigotry  had  led  him  even  to  facrifice  his 
crown  to  the  interefts  of  his  priefts ;  and  that 
he  chofe  rather  to  depend  on  the  precarious 
fupport  of  a  French  force  to  fubdue  the  re- 
fradory  fpirit  of  his  people,  than  to  abide 
the  iffue  of  events  which  threatened  fuch 
legal  limitations  as  fhould  effectually  prevent 
any  farther  abufe  of  power. 

The  wiiole  tenor  of  the  king's  paft  conduft 
undoubtedly  gave  a  countenance  to  iafinua- 
tions  which  were  in  themfelves  fufEcientiy 
plaufible  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  were  induftrioully  circulated ;  but  wiien 
the  following  circumftances  are  taken  into 
confideration,  nainely,  that  timiditv  is  na- 
tural to  the  human  mind,  when  opprelTed 
with  an  uninterrupted  ferics  of  misfortunes; 
that  the  king's  life  was  put  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  a  rival,  whofe  ambitious  views  were 
altogether  incompatible  even  with  the  fha- 
dow  of  regal  pov/er  in  his  perfon ;  that  the 
means  taken  to  increafe  the  apprehenflons 
which  refledions  of  this  nature  muft  necef- 
farily  occafion,  were  of  the  moft  mortifying 
kind ;  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the 
principles  of  heroic  virtue  might  have  pro- 
duced condud  in  fome  exalted  individuals, 
yet  that  the  generality  of  mankind  would,  in 
James's, fituation,  have  fought  fhelter  in  the 
profelfed  generofity  of  a  truftcd  friend,  from 
perfonal  infult,  perfonal  danger, and  from  all 
the  harralling  fufpenfe  under  which  the  mind 
of  this  imprudent  and  unfortunate  monarch 
had  long  laboured. 

The  oppofition  of  James's  religious  prin- 
ciples to  thofe  of  his  fubjeds,  his  unpopular 
connedions  with  the  court  of  France;  but, 
above  all,  the  p'^rmanent  eftabliflimcnt  of  a 
rival  family  on  the  throne  of  England,  has 
formed  in  his  favour  fuch  an  anion  of  pre- 
ju  lice  and  intereft,  as  to  deliroy  in  the  minds 
of  pofterity,  all  that  f)'mpatl!y  which,  on 
fimilar  occafions,  and  in  fimilar  misfortunes, 
has  fo  v^^onderfully  operated  in  favour  of 
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other  princes ;  and  whilft  we  pay  the  tribute 
of  unavailing  tears  over  the  memory  of 
Charles  the  P'irft  ;  whilft,  with  the  Church 
of  England,  we  venerate  him  as  a  martyr  to 
the  power  and  office  of  prelates ;  whilft  we 
fee,  with  regret,  that  he  was  ftripped  of  his 
dignity  and  life  at  the  very  time  when  the 
chaftening  hand  of  afflidion  had,  in  a  great 
meafure,  correded  the  errors  of  a  faulty 
education ;  the  irrefiftible  power  of  truth 
muft  oblige  us  to  confefs,  that  the  adherence 
to  religious  principles,  which  coft  the  father 
his  life,  deprived  the  fon  of  his  dominions ; 
that  the  enormous  abufes  of  power  with 
which  both  fovereigns  are  accufed,  owed 
their  origin  to  the  fame  fource ;  the  errors 
arifing  from  a  bad  education,  aggravated 
and  extended  by  the  impious  flattery  of  de- 
figning  priefts ;  we  Ihall  alfo  be  obliged  to 
eonfefs,  that  the  parliament  itfelf,  by  an 
unprecedented  fervility,  helped  to  confirm 
James  in  the  exalted  idea  he  had  entertained 
of  the  royal  office,  and  that  the  doftrines  of 
an  abfolute  and  unconditional  fubmiffion  on 
the  part  of  fubjefls,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
his  father,  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  con- 
fined to  the  precepts  of  a  Laud,  a  Sibthorpe, 
and  Maynwaring,  were  now  taught  as  the 
avowed  doftrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
were  acknowledged  by  the  two  Univerfities, 
and  implicitly  avowed  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  nation ;  fo  great,  indeed,  was  the 
change  in  the  temper,  manners,  and  opi- 
nions of  the  people,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firftto  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  his  fon 
James,  that  at  this  fhameful  period  the 
people  gloried  in  having  laid  all  their  pri- 
vileges at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  exe- 
crated every  generous  principle  of  freedom, 
as  arifmg  from  a  fpirit  totally  incompatible 
with  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  altogether  re- 
pugnant to  the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity. 

This  v/as  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  the 
acceffion  of  the  unfortunate  James ;  and  had 
he  been  equally  unprincipled  as  his  brother, 
the  deceafed  king ;  had  he  profeiTed  himfelf 
a  Proteftanr,  whilft  he  was  in  his  heart  a 
Papill;  had  he  not  regarded  it  as  his  duty 
to  ufe  his  omnipotent  power  for  the  re- 
ftoring  to  fome  parts  of  its  ancient  dignity  a 
Church  which  he  regarded  as  the  only  true 
Church  of  Chrift  ;  or  had  he,  inilead  of 
attacking  the  prerogative  of  the  prelacy, 
fuflered  them  to  fi^are  the  regal  defpotifm 
which  they  had  fixed  on  the  balis  of  cpn- 
fcience,  the  mcft  flagrant  abufes  of  civil 
power  would  never  have  been  callevi.  in 
judgment  a:nwi.rift  him,  and  parliaaient  tliem- 
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felves  would  have  lent  their  conftltutionaJ 
authority  to  have  riveted  the  chains  of  the 
empire  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhould  have  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  moft  determined 
votaries   of  freedom  to  have  re-eft*ablifhed  ! 
the  government  on  its  ancient  foundation* 
From  this  immediate  evil  England  owes  ita  , 
deliverance    to    the    bigoted    fmcerity    of( 
James ;  a  circumftance  which  ought,  in  fome  : 
meafure,  to  conciliate  our  afFeftions  to  the 
memory  of  the  fufferer,  and  induce  us  to  ! 
treat  thofe  errors  with  lenity,  which  ha\e 
led  to  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  which  ; 
can  never  be  entirely  loft,  Ijut  by  a  general 
corruption  of  principle  and  depravity  of 
manners. 

It  was  faid  by  the  witty  duke  .of  Buck-  • 
ingham,  "  that  Charles  the  Second  might : 
"  do  well  if  he  would,  and  that  James: 
"  would  do  well  if  he  could ;"  an  obferva-  • 
tion  which  fays  little  for  the  underftanding  ; 
of  James,  but  a  great  deal  for  his  heart ;  • 
and,  with  all  the  blemifhes  with  which  his 
public  cha rafter  is  ftained,  he  was  not  de- 
ficient in  feveral  qualities  necelTary  to  com- 
pofe  a  good  fovereign.  His  induftry  and 
bufinefs  were  exemplary,  he  v/as  frugal  of 
the  public  money,  he  cherifhed  and  extended 
the  maritime  power  of  the  empire,  and  his 
encouragement  of  trade  was  attended  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that,  according  to  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  impartial  hiftorian  Ralph,  as . 
the  frugality  of  his  adminiftration  helped  to 
increafe  the  number  of  malcontents,  fo  hl» 
extreme  attention  to  trade  was  not  lefs 
alarming  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Dutch, 
than  his  refolution  not  to  rufh  into  a 
war  with  France  was  mortifying  to  their 
ftadtholder. 

In  domeftic  life,  the  charader  of  James, 
though  not  irreproachable,  was  compara- 
tively good.  It  is  true,  he  was  in  a  great 
meafure  tainted  with  that  licentioufnefs  of 
manners,  which  at  this  time  pervaded  the 
whole  fociety,  and  which  reigned  triumphant 
within  the  circle  of  the  court ;  but  he  v/as 
never  carried  into  any  exceffes  which  trenched 
deeply  on  the  duties  of  focial  life  ;  and  if 
the  qualities  of  his  heart  were  only  to  be 
judged  by  his  different  conduft  in  the  diffe- 
rt;nt  charafters  of  hufband,  father,  matter, 
and  friend,  he  might  be  pronounced  a  man 
of  very  amiable  difpofition.  But  thofe  who 
know  not  how  to  forgive  injuries,  and  can 
never  pardon  the  errors,  the  infirmities,  the 
vices,  or  even  the  virtues  of  rhtir  fellow- 
creatures,  when  in  any  refpsft  they  affedi 
perfo'ial  intereft  or  inclination,  will  aim 
againit  them  the  feafibility  of  every  humane 
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mind,  and  can  never  expeft  from  others  that  that  he  imprefled  thofe  devotees  with  fenti- 

juftice^and  commiferation  which  themrelves  ments  of  admiration  at  his  piety,  humility, 

have  never  exercifcd :  hut  whillt  we  exe-  and  conftancy. 

crate  that  rancorous  cruelty  with  which  Thus  having  fpent  twelve  years  with  a 
James,  in  the  fhort  hour  of  triumph,  per-  higher  degree  of  peace  and  tranquillity  than 
fecuted  all  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  thwart  he  had  e\'er  experienced  in  the  moft  tri- 
his  ambitious  hopes,  it  is  but  juftice  to  ob-  umphant  part  of  his  life,  he  Was-feized  with 
ferve,  that  the  rank  vices  of  pride,  malice,  a  palfy  in  September  170 1,  and  after  having 
and  revenge,  which  blacken  his  conduft,  languifhed  fifteen  days,  died  in  the  fixty- 
whilft  he  figured  in  the  ftation  of  prefump-  eighth  year  of  his  age,  having  filled  up  the 
live  heir  to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  in  interval  between  his  firll  fei/.ure  and  final 
the  character  of  fovereign,  on  the  fuccefsful  exit  with  the  whole  train  of  religious  exer- 
quelling  of  the  Monmouth  rebellion,  were  cifes  enjoined  on  fimilar  occafions  by  the 
thoroughly  correfted  by  the  chaltifing  hand  church  of  Rome,  with  folemn  and  repeated 
of  affliction:  that  the  whole  period  of  his  profeifions  of  his  faith,  and  earneff  exhorta- 
life,  from  his  return  to  Ireland  to  the  day  tions  to  his  two  children,  the  youngeft  of 
of  his  death,  was  fpent  in  the  exercife  of  whom  was  born  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
the  firfl  Chriftian  virtues,  patience,  forti-  exile,  to  keep  ftedfaft  to  the  religion  ia 
tude,  humility,  and  refignation.  Breton-  which  they  had  been  educated.  Thefe  pre- 
nsau,  his  biographer,  records,  that  he  always  cepts  and  commands  have  afted  with  a  force 
fpoke  with  an  extreme  moderation  of  the  fuperior  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  crown, 
individuals  who  had  afted  the  moil  fucccfs-  and  have  been  adhered  to  with  a  firmnefs 
fully  in  his  disfavour;  that  he  reproved  which  obliges  an  hiflorian  to  acknowledge 
thofe  who  mentioned  their  conduft  with  fe-  the  fuperiority  which  James's  defcendants, 
verity;  that  he  read,  even  with  a  floical  in  the  nice  points  of  honour  and  confcience, 
apathy,  the  bittereft  writings  which  were  have  gained  over  the  charader  of  Henry  the 
publilbed  againft  him ;  that  he  regarded  the  Fourth,  who,  at  the  period  when  he  was 
lofs  of  empire  as  a  necelTary  correction  of  looked  up  to  as  the  great  hero  of  the  Pro- 
the  mifdemeanors  of  his  life,  and  even  re-  teftant  caufe,  made  no  fcrjple  to  accept  a 
buked  thofe  who  expreffed  any  concern  for  crown  on  the  difgraceful  terms  of  abjuring 
the  iffue  of  events,  v/hich  he  refpedcd  as  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  em- 
ordinations  of  the  divine  will,  bracing  the  principles  of  a  religion,  which. 
According  to  the  fame  biographer,  James  from  his  early  infancy,  he  had  been  taught 
was  exaft  in  his  devotion,  moderate  even  to  regard  as  idolatrous  and  profane, 
to  abftinence  in  his  life;  full  of  fentiments  The  dominion  of  error  over  the  minds 
of  the  higheft  contrition  for  paft  offences ;  of  the  generality  of  mankind  is  irrefiitible. 
and,  according  to  the  difcipline  of  the  Ro-  James,  to  the  lalt  hour  of  his  life,  continued 
mifh  church,  was  very  fevere  in  the  aufle-  as  great  a  bigot  to  his  political  as  his  reli- 
rities  which  he  inflide'd  on  his  perfon.  As  gious  errors  :  he  could  not  help  confidering 
this  prince  jullly  regarded  himfelf  as  a  the  ftrength  and  power  of  the  crown  as  a 
martyr  to  the  Catholic  faith,  as  his  warmeft  circumitance  neceliary  to  the  prcfcrvation 
friends  were  all  of  this  perfuafion,  as  his  and  happinefs  of  the  people ;  and  in  a  letter 
converfiition  in  his  retirement  at  St.  Ger-  of  advice  which  he  wrote  to  h's  fon,  whilfl 
mains  was  entirely,  in  a  great  meafure,  con-  he  conjures  him  to  pay  a  religious  obfervance 
fined  to  prielts  and  devotees,  it  is  natural  to  all  the  duties  of  a  good  fovereign,  he 
that  this  fuperftition  fbould  increafe  with  cautions  him  againft  fuffcring  any  entrench- 
the  incroafe  of  religious  fentiment ;  and  as  ment  on  the  royal  prerogative.  Among 
he  had  made  ufe  of  his  power  and  authority,  feveral  heads,  containing  excellent  inltruc- 
whilft  in  England,  to  enlarge  the  number  tions  on  the  art  of  reigning  happily  and 
of  profelytes  in  popery,  fo,  in  a  private  juftly,  he  warns  the  young  prince  never  to 
flation,  he  laboured  inceffantly,  by  prayer,  difquiethis  fubjeds  in  their  property  or  their 
exhortation,  and  example,  to- confirm  the  religion;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  to  his 
piety  of  his  Popiih  adherents,  and  to  effed  laft  breath  he  perfilted  in  afferting,  that  he 
a  reformation  in  thofe  who  ftill  continued  never  attempted  to  fubvert  the  laws,  or  pro- 
lirm  to  the  dodrines  of  the  church  of  Eng-  cure  more  than  a  toleration  and  equality  of 
land.  He  vifited  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  privilege  to  his  Catholic  fubjeds.  As  there 
once  a  year,  the  fevereft  order  of  rcligionilis,g^  SJf^^^  rcafon  to  believe  this  allertion  to  be 
in  France  ;  and  his  conformity  to  the  dif-  JftBt  it  Ihews,  that  the  dclufion  wns  in- 
cipline  of  the  convent  was  ibflridandexad,  tHKile  under  which  the  king  laboured,  by 
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the  truf  had  put  in  the  knavifh  doftrines 
of  lawyers  and  prielh;  and  that  neither 
himfelf,  nor  his  Proteltant  abettors,  could 
fathom  the  confequcnces  of  that  enlarged 
toleration  which  he  endeavoured  to  eftablifh. 
Macaulq}: 

j  106.     CAara^cr  0/ 'Willi AU  III. 

William  III.  was  in  his  perfon  of  the 
middle  ttature,  a  thin  body,  and  delicate 
conftitution,  fubjeil  to  an  afthma  and  con- 
tinual coagh  from  his  infancy.  He  had  an 
aquiilre  nofe,  fparkling  eyes,  a  large  fore- 
head, and  gra\e  folemn  afpeft.  He  was 
very  fparin?  of  fpeech>  his  converfation 
was  dry,  and  his  manner  difgufling,  except 
in  battle,  when  his  deportment  was  free, 
fpirited,  and  animating.  In  courage,  for- 
titude, and  equanimity,  he  rivalled  the  moft 
eminent  warriors  ot  antiquity ;  and  his  na- 
tural fagaeity  made  amends  for  the  defefts  of 
his  education,  which  had  not  been  properly 
fupcrintended.  He  was  religious,  tempe- 
xace,  generally  juft  and  fincere,  a  ftranger 
to  violent  tranfports  of  paiTion,  and  might 
hare  pafTed  for  one  of  the  beil  princes  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  had  he  never  afcended 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  dif- 
tinguifting  criterion  of  his  charafter  was 
ambition  j  to  this  he  facrificed  the  punctilios 
of  honour  and  decorum,  indepofmg  his  own 
father-in-law  and  imcle;  and  this  he  gra- 
tified at  the  expence  of  the  nation  that  raifed 
him  to  foveieign  authority.  He  afpired  to 
the  honour  of  ading  as  umpire  in  all  the 
contefts  of  Europe ;  and  the  fecond  objeft 
of  his  attention  was,  the  profpeiity  of  that 
country  to  which  he  owed  his  birth  and  ex- 
traftion.  Whether  he  really  thought  the 
interefts  of  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain 
were  infeparable,  ©r  fought  only  to  drag 
England  into  the  confederacy  as  a  conve- 
nienr  ally  ;  certain  it  is,  he  involved  thefe 
kingdoms  in  foreign  connections,  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  productive  of 
their  ruin.  In  order  to  eftablifh  this  fa- 
vourite point,  he  fcrupled  not  to  employ  all 
the  engines  of  corruption,  by  which  means 
the  morals  of  the  nation  were  totally  de- 
bauched. He  procured  a  parliamentary 
fanCtion  for  a  itanding  army,  which  now 
■Teems  to  be  interwoven  in  the  conftitution. 
He  introduced  the  pernicious  practice  of 
borrowing  upon  remote  funds ;  an  expe- 
dient that  necelTarily  haLcntd  a  brood  or' 
ufurers,  brokei-s,  and  ftcil.^  ■  -.-s  to  p^- 
upon  the  vitals  of^^jelf  - 
tailed  upon  the  na|iQi»"a  f ; 
a  {yixcu-i  of  politics  big  witn  iw.-::^.     „- 


fpair,  and  deftruftion.  To  fum  uphischa- 
rafter  in  a  few  words,  William  was  a  fatalift 
in  religion,  indefatigable  in  war,  enter- 
prifmg  in  politics,  dead  to  all  the  warm  and 
generous  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  a 
cold  relation,  an  indifferent  hufband,  a  dif- 
agreeable  man,  an  ungracious  prince,  and 
an  imperious  fovereign. 

Died  March  Sth,  1701,  aged  52,  having 
reigned  13  years.  -  Smollett. 

§  107.  Jfioiher  CharaSIer  of 'Willi  AU  III. 

William  the  Third,  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  v/as  in  his  perfon  of  middle 
fize,  ill-fhaped  in  his  limbs,  fomcv/hat 
round  in  his  fhoulders,  light  brown  in  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  and  in  his  complexion. 
The  lines  of  his  face  were  hard,  and  his 
nofe  was  aquiline ;  but  a  good  and  pene- 
trating eye  threw  a  kind  of  light  on  hia 
countenance,  which  tempered  its  feverity, 
and  rendered  his  harfh  features,  in  fome 
meafare,  agreeable.  Though  his  conftitu- 
tion was  weak,  delicate,  and  infirm,  he 
loved  the  manly  exercifes  of  the  field  ;  and 
often  indulged  himfelf  in  the  pleafures,  and 
even  fometimes  in  the  excefles,  of  the  table. 
In  his  private  character  he  was  frequently 
harfn,  paffionate,  and  fevere,  with  regard  to 
trifles ;  but  when  the  fubject  rofe  equal  to 
his  mind,  and  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  he 
was  dignified,  cool,  and  ferene.  Thougl* 
he  was  apt  to  form  bad  imprefSons,  which 
were  not  eafily  removed,  he  was  neither 
vindictive  in  his  difpofition,  nor  obftinatc 
in  his  refentment,  Negleded  in  his  educa- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  deftitute  b)'-  nature,  of 
an  elegance  of  mind,  he  had  no  tafte  for 
literature,  none  for  the  fciences,  none  for 
the  beautiful  arts.  He  paid  no  attentioa 
to  mufic,  he  anderftood  no  poetry  ;  he  dif- 
regarded  learning ;  he  encouraged  no  men 
of  letters,  no  painters,  no  artifts  of  any- 
kind.  In  fortification  and  the  mathematics 
he  had  a  confiderable  degree  of  knowledge. 
Though  unfaccefsful  in  the  field,  he  under- 
ftood  military  operations  by  land;  but  he 
neither  poflefied  nor  pretended  to  any  ikili 
in  maritime  affairs. 

In  the  diftributioTEs  of  fsvonrs  he  was 
cold  and  injudicious.  In  the  punifhment 
of  crimes,  often  too  eaiy,  and  fometimes 
too  fevere.  He  was  parfimoniou*  where  he 
fhould  have  been  libenil  j  where  he  ought 
to  be  fparing,  frequently  profufe.  In  hi« 
temper  he  was  filent  and  referved,  in  his 
feddrefs  ungraceful  >  and  though  not  defti- 
tute of  diifiraularion,  and  qualified  for  in- 
trigue, Icfs  apt  £0  conceal  his  palllons  than 
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his  defigns :  thefe  defefts,  rather  than  vices 
of  the  mind,  combining  with  an  indifference 
about  humouring  mankind  through  their 
ruling  palfions,  rendered  him  extremely  unfit 
for  gaining  the  affcflions  of  the  Englifli  na- 
tion. His  reign,  therefore,  was  crowded 
with  mortifications  of  various  kinds ;  the 
difcontenied  parties  among  his  fubjefts 
found  no  difiiculty  in  eftranging  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  a  prince  poffefled  of  few- 
talents  to  make  him  popular.  He  was 
trufted,  perhaps,  lefs  than  he  deferved,  by 
the  moft  obfequious  of  his  parliaments ;  but 
it  feems,  upon  the  whole,  apparent,  that 
the  nation  adhered  to  his  government  more 
from  a  fear  of  the  return  of  his  predeceffor, 
than  from  any  attachment  to  his  own  per- 
fon,  or  refpeft  for  his  right  to  the  throne. 
Macpherfon. 

$   1 08.     Chara£ier  of  Map^y,.  ^iccn  Con- 
fort  f  "^  ihhi  xm  III. 

Mary  was  in  her  perfon  tall  and  well  pro- 
portioned, with  an  oval  vifage,  lively  eyes, 
agreeable  features,  ^  mild  afpect,  and  an 
air  of  dignity.  Her  apprehenfion  was  clear, 
her  meinory  tenacious,  and  her  judgment 
folid.  She  was  a  zealous  Froteftant,  fcru- 
puloufly  exaft  in  all  the  duties  of  devotion, 
of  an  even  temper,  of  a  calm  and  mild  con- 
verfation ;  fhe  was  ruffled  by  no  pafTion, 
and  feems  to  have  been  a  ftranger  to  the 
emotions  of  natural  affedtion,  lor  fhe  af- 
ccnded  the  throne  from  which  her  father 
had  been  depofed,  and  treated  her  fiiier  as 
an  alien  to  her  blood.  In  a  word,  Mary 
feems  to  have  imbibed  the  cold  difpcfition 
and  apathy  of  her  hufband,  and  to  have  cen- 
tered all  her  ambition  in  deferving  the  epi- 
thet of  an  humble  and  obeditnt  v/ite. 

Smollett. 

Died  28th  December,  1694,  aged  ^^. 

§    109.      Chai'ader  of  K^^^. 

The  queen  continued  to  dofe  in  a  le- 
thargic infenfibility,  with  very  fliort  inter- 
vals, till  the  firft  day  of  Auguft  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  (he  expired,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  her  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  her 
•reign.  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  in  her  perfon  of  the  middle  lize, 
well  proportioned;  her  hair  uas  of  dark 
brown  colour,  her  complexion  ruddy,  her 
features  were  regular,  her  countenance  was 
rather  round  than  oval,  and  her  afped  more 
comely  than  raajeftic  :  her  voice  was  clear 
and  melodious,  and  her  prefence  engaging; 
her  capacity  was  naturally  good,  but  not 
much  cultivated  by  learning ;  nor  did  flie 


exhibit  any  marks  of  extraordinav  Kcnius, 
or  perfonal  ambition  :  fhe  was  certirinly  de- 
ficient in  that  vigour  of  mind  by  which  a 
prince  ought  to  preferve  her  independence, 
and  avoid  tlie  fnares  and  fetters  of  fyco- 
phants  and  favourites;  but,  wJatever  her 
weaknefs  in  this  particular  might  havebren, 
the  Virtues  of  her  heart  were  never  called  in 
quelHon ;  ilie  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal  af- 
fedion  and  fidelity,  a  tender  mother,  a 
warm  friend,  an  indulgent  miflrefs,  a  mu- 
nificent patron,  a  mild  and  merciful  princefs  j 
during  whofe  reign  no  blood  was  fhed  for 
treafon.  She  was  zealoufiy  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England,  from  convidlion  rather 
than  from  prepoiTeiiion  ;  unaffei'tedly  pious, 
juft,  charitable,  and  compaffionate.  S>.e 
felt  a  mother's  fondnefs  for  her  ptople,  by 
whom  fhe  was  univerfally  beloved  with  a 
warmth  of  affection  which  even  the  prejudice 
of  party  could  not  abate.  In  a  word,  if  fhe 
was  not  the  greateft,  fhe  was  certainly  one 
of  the  bell  and  moft  unblemifhed  foveroigns 
that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  England, 
and  well  deferved  the  expreffiive,  though 
fimple  epithet  of,  the  "  good  queen  Anne.'* 
Smollett. 
She  died  in  i  'y  1 4. 

§    no.     Another  Charader  o/"  A N K E . 

Thus  died  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  beil  and  greateft 
monarchs  that  ever  filled  that  throne.  What 
was  moft  remar-kable,  was  a  clear  harmo- 
nious voice,  always  admired  in  her  graceful 
delivery  of  her  fpeeches  to  parliament,  in- 
fomuch  that  it  ufed  to  be  a  common  faying 
in,  the  mouth  of  every  one,  "  that  her  very 
"  fpeech  was  muijc."  Good-nature,  the 
true  charafteriftic  of  the  Stuarts,  predomi- 
nated in  her  temper,  which  was  a  compound 
of  benevolence,  generofity,  indolence,  and 
timidity,  but  not  without  a  due  fenfibility 
of  any  flight  which  fne  thought  was  oiFered 
to  her  perfon  or  her  dignity ;  to  thefe  all 
her  actions,  both  as  a  monarch  and  as  a 
woman,  may  be  afcribed ;  thefe  were  the 
fources  both  of  her  virtues  and  her  failings ; 
her  greateft  blcffing  upon  earth  was  that 
entire  union  of  aiiedlions  and  inclinations 
betv/een  her  and  her  royal  confort ;  which 
made  them  a  per  fed  pattern  of  conjugal 
kve.  She  was  a  fond  and  tender  mother, 
an  eafy  and  indulgent  miftrcfs,  and  a  molt 
gracious  fovereign ;  but  ihe  had  more  than 
once  reafon  to  repent  her  giving  up  her  heart, 
and  trufting  her  fecrets  without  referve  to 
her  favourites.  She  retained  to  the  laft  the 
principle  of  that  true  religion  which  fhe  had 
i  2  imbibed 
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imbibed  early ;  being  devout  without  affec- 
tation, and  charitable  without  ofientation. 
She  had  a  great  reverence  for  clergymen 
eminent  for  learning  and  good  lives,  and 
was  particularly  beneficent  to  the  poorer 
fort  of  them,  of  which  (he  left  an  evidence 


nity.  Sudden,  however,  and  violent  in  all 
her  attachments ;  becaufe  her  heart  was  warm 
and  unfufpicious.  Impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, becaufe  fhe  had  been  accuftomed  from 
her  infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen.  No 
Ifranger,  on   fomc  occafions,  to  diflimula- 


which  bears  her  name,  and  will  perpetuate    tion  ;  which,  in  that  perfidious  court  where 

file  received  her  education,  was  reckoned 
among  the  neceffary  arts  of  government. 
Not  infenfibie  to  flattery,  or  unconfcious  of 


both  that  and  her  bounty  to  all  fucceeding 
generations.  Chamherlaine, 

§111.  Afiother  Chamder  0;^  A  N  N  E . 
Thus  died  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
her  age,  and  thirteenth  of  her  reign.  In 
her  perfon  fhe  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  and, 
before  ihe  bore  children,  well  made.  Her 
h;'r  was  dark,  her  complexion  fanguine, 
her  features  flrong,  but  not  irregular,  her 
v/hole  countenance  more  dignified  than 
agreeable.  In  the  accompliihments  of  the 
mind,  as  a  woman,  (he  was  not  deficient ; 
Ihe  underftood  mufic  ;  (he  loved  painting 


that  pleafurc,  with  which  almoft  every 
woman  beholds  the  influence  of  her  own 
beauty.  Formed  with  the  qualities  that  w« 
lo^■e,  not  with  the  talents  that  we  admire  ; 
(he  was  an  agreeable  woman  rather  than  aa 
illuftrious  queen.  The  vivacity  of  her 
fpirit,  not  fuflicicntly  tempered  with  found 
judgment,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart, 
wiiich  was  not  at  all  times  under  the  reftraint 
ot  difcrction,  betrayed  her  both  into  errors 
and  into  crimes.  To  fay  that  Ihe  was  al- 
ways unfortunate,  will  not  account  for  that 


file  had  even  fome  tafte  for  works  of  genius ;  long  and  almoft  uninterrupted  fuccelTion  of 
fhe  was  always  generous,  fometimes  liberal,  calamities  which  befel  her;  we  muft  like- 
but  never  profufe.  Like  the  reft  of  the  fa-  "ifc  add,  that  fhe  was  often  imprudent, 
mily,  foe  was  good  natured  to  a  degree  of  Her  palHon  for  Darnly  was  rafh,  youthful, 
weaknefs ;  indolent  in  her  difpofition,  timid  and  exceftive.  And  though  the  fudden 
by  nature,  devoted  to  the  company  of  her  tranfition  to  the  oppofite  extreme  was  the 
favourites,  eafily  led.  She  poflelTed  all  the  natural  efl:ed  of  her  ill-requited  love,  and 
virtues  of  her  father,  except  political  cou-  of  his  ingratitude,  infolence,  and  brutality; 
rage  ;  flie  was  fubjed  to  all  his  wxaknefTes,  yet  neither  thefe,  nor  Bothwell's  artful  ad- 
except  enthufiafm  in  religion  ;  (he  was  jea-  drefs  and  important  fervices,  can  juftify  her 
lous  of  her  authority,  and  fullenly  irrecon-  attachments  to  that  nobleman.  Evea  th« 
cileable  towards  thofe  who  treated  either  manners  of  the  age,  licentious  as  they  were, 
herfelf  or  prerogative  with  difrefpeft ;  but,  are  no  apology  for  this  unhappy  pafTion ; 
like  him  alio,  fhe  was  much  better  qualified  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on  that  tra- 
to  difcharge  the  duties  of  a  private  life  than  gical  and  infamous  fcene,  which  followed 
to  aft  the  part  of  a  fovereign.  As  a  friend,  upon  it,  with  lefs  abhorrence.  Humanity 
a  mother,  a  wife,  fhe  defen-ed  every  pralfe.  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  her  cha- 
Her  conduct  as  a  daughter  could  fcarcely  be  rafter,  which  it  cannot  approve,  and  may, 
•exceeded  by  a  virtue  much  fuperior  to  all  perhaps,  prompt  fome  to  impute  her  aftions 
thefc.  Upon  the  whole,  though  her  reign  to  her  fituation,  more  than  to  her  difpo- 
v/as  crowded  with  great  events,  fhe  cannot,  fition  ;  and  to  lament  the  unhappinefs  of  the 
with  any  juftice,  be  called  a  great  princefs.  former,  rather  than  accufe  the  perverfenefs 
Subjeft  to  terror,  beyond  the  conftituticnal    of  the   latter.     Mary's   fufterings   exceed, 

both  in  degree  and  induration,  thofe  tra- 
gical diftreffes  which  f^.mcy  has  feigned  to 
excite  forrov/  and  commiferation  ;  and  while  • 
we  furvey  them,  we  are  apt  altogether  to 
forget  her  frailties,  we  thinic  of  her  faults 
with  lefs  indignation,  and  approve  of  our 
tears,  as  if  they  wt-re  fhed  for  a  perfon  who 
had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  queen's  perfon,  a  cir- 
cumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in  writing  the 
hiftory  of  a  female  reign,  all  contemporary 
authors  agree  in  afcribing  to  Mary  the  utmoit 
beauty  of  countenance  and  elegance  of  Ihape 
of  which  the  human  foKn  is  capable.     Her 

hair 


timidity  of  her  fex,  flie  was  altogether  in- 
capable of  decifive  ccunfels,  and  nothing 
but  her  irreliftible  popularity  could  have 
fupported  her  authority  amidl^  the  ferment 
of  thofe  dillrafted  times.         Macpherfon. 


112.     The  Charaaer  of  Mak^  ^i 
Scots. 


:n  of 


To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the 
utmoft  elegance  of  external  form,  Mary 
added  thofe  accompli fhments  which  render 
their  impreif.on  irrcfittible.  Polite,  affable, 
infinuating,  fprightly,  and  capable  of  fpeak- 
ing  and  of  writing  with  equal  cafe  and  dig- 
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liculties,  he  often  abandoned  his  defigns,  or 
rchxed  the  vigour  of  purfuit,  from  impa- 
tience, and  fometimes  from  levity. 

Charles  deliberated  long,  and  determined 
with  coolnefs;  but,  having   once  fixed  his 
plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with  inflexible  obfti- 
nacv,  and  neither  danger  nor' difcourage- 
mcnt  could  turn  him  ahde  from  the  execu- 
tion of  it.     The  fuccefs  of  their  enterprifes 
was  as  different  as  their  charaders,  and  was 
uniformly    influenced   by    them.     Francis, 
by  his   impetuous  aftivity,    often   difcon- 
certed    the    emperor's    beft-laid    fchemes : 
Charles,  by  a  more  calm,  bur  ileady  profe- 
cution  of  his  defigns,  checked  the  rapidity 
of  his  rival's  career,  and  baffled  or  repulfed 
his  moft  vigorous  efforts.     The  former,  at 
the  opening  of  a  war  or  of  a  campaign, 
broke  in  upon  his  enemy  with  the  violence 
ot  a  torrent,  and  carried   all  before  him; 
the  latter,  waiting  until  he  faw  the  force  of 
his  rival  begin  to  abate,  recovered  in  the 
end  not  only  all  that  he  had  loft,  but  made 
new  acquifitions.     Few  of  the  French  mo- 
narch's attempts  towards  conqueit,  whatever 
promifing  afpedt  they  might  wear  at  firlt, 
were  condu(fted  to  an  happy  ifTue  :  many  of 
the    emperor's  enterprifes,  even  after  they 
appeared  defperate  and  impracticable,  ter- 
minated in    the   moft    profperous  manner. 
Francis  was  dazzled  with  the  fplendour  of 
an  undertaking  ;  Charles  was  allured  by  the 
profpeft  of  its  turning  to  his  advantage. 
The  degree,  however,  of  their  comparative 
merit  and    reputation  has  not  been  fixed, 
either  by  a  llrit^t  fcrutiny  into  their  abilities 
for  government,  or   by  an   im.partial  con- 
fidcration  of  the  greatnefs  and  fuccefs  of  their 
undertakinp-£ ;  and  Francis  is  one  ot  thofe 
m.onarchs  who  occupies  a  higher  rank  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  than  either  his  talents 
or  performances  entitle  him  to  hold.     This 
pre-eminence  he  o'.ved  to  many  different  cir- 
cumilances.     The  fuperiority  which  Charles 
acquired  by  the  \it\ory  of  Pavia,  and  which 
from  that  period  he  preferved  through  the 
remainder    of  his    reign,  was  fo  manifefl:, 
that  Francis's  ftruggle  againft  his  exorbitant 
and  growing  dominion,  was  viewed  by  moft 
of  the  other  powers,  not  only  v/ith  the  par- 
tiality  vvhich    naturally   ariles  from   thofe 
who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal  conteft, 
but  with  the  favour  due  to  one  who  was  re- 
filling a  common  enemy,  and  endeavouring 
to  fet  bounds  to  a  monarch  equally  formida- 
ble to  them  all.     The  characters  of  princes 
too,  efpecially  among  their  contemporaries, 
depend  not  only  upon  their  talents  for  go- 
vernment, but  upon  their  quiiiities  as  men. 
1  2  Francis,. 


hair  was  black,  though,  according  to  the 
fafhion  of  that  age,  fhe  frequentlv  wore 
borrowed  locks,  and  of  different  colours. 
Her  eyes  were  a  dark  grey,  her  complexion 
was  exquifitely  fine,  and  her  hands  and  arms 
remarkably  delicate,  both  "as  to  fhape  and 
colour.  Her  ftature  was  of  a  height  that 
rofe  to  the  majeftic.  She  danced,  fhe  walked, 
and  rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  taite  for 
mufic  was  juft',  and  fhe  both  fung  and  played 
upon  the  lute  with  uncomm.ou  fkill.  'l^o- 
wards  the  end  of  her  life  flie  began  to  grow 
fat ;  and  her  long  confinement,  and  the 
coldnefs  of  the  houles  in  which  fhe  was  im- 
prifoned,  brought  on  a  rheumatifm  which 
deprived  her  of  the  ufe  of  her  limbs.  No 
man,  fays  Bran  tome,  ever  beheld  her  perfon 
without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read 
her  hiflory  without  forrow.         Robert/on. 

§  113.  The  Character  of  Francis  I. 
rwith  fame  Rejie£lmis  oti  his  RrjaJjhip  ivith 
Charles  V. 

Francis  died  at  Rambouillct,  on  the  hA 
day  of  March,  in  the  fit"ty-third  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign. 
During  twenty-eight  years  of  that  time,  an 
avowed  rivallhip  fubfifted  between  him  and 
the  emperor,  which  involved  not  only  their 
own  dominions,  but  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  in  wars,  profecuted  v/ith  more  vio- 
lent aniraofity,  and  drawn  out  to  a  greater 
length,  than  had  been  known  in  any  former 
period.  Many  circumftances  contributed  to 
both.  Their  animofity  was  founded  in  op- 
pofition  of  intercrt,  heightened  by  perfonal 
emulation,  and  exafperated  not  only  by  mu- 
tual injuries,  but  by  reciprocal  infults.  At 
the  fame  time,  whatever  advantage  one 
feemed  to  poflefs  towards  gaining  the  afcen- 
dant,  was  wonderfully  balanced  by  fome  fa- 
vourable circumftance,  peculiar  to  the  other. 
The  emperor's  dominions  were  of  grc;at  ex- 
tent, the  French  king's  lay  more  compad  : 
Francis  governed  his  kingdom  with  ablblute 
power;  that  of  Charles  was  limited,  but  he 
fupplied  the  want  of  authority  by  addrefs: 
the  troops  of  the  former  were  more  impe- 
tuous and  enterprifing ;  thofe  of  the  latter 
better  difciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fa- 
tigue. The  talents  and  abilities  of  the  two 
monarchs  were  as  different  as  the  advantages 
which  they  pofTeffed,  and  contributed  no 
lefs  to  prolong  the  conteft  between  them. 
Francis  took  his  refolutions  fuddenly,  pro- 
fecuted them  at  firft;  with  warmth,  and 
pufhed  them  into  execution  v/ith  a  moft  ad- 
venturous courage ;  but,  being  deftitute  of 
^  the  perfeverance  necelTary  to  larmount  dif- 
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Francis,  notwithftanding  the  many  errors 
confpicuous  in  his  foreign  policy  and  do- 
meftic  adminiftration,  was  neverthelefs  hu- 
xnane,  beneficent,  generous.  He  poflefTed 
dignity  without  pride ;  aifability  free  from 
meannefs,  and  courtefy  exempt  from  deceit. 
All  who  had  accefs  to  him  (and  no  man  of 
merit  was  ever  denied  that  privilege)  re- 
fpefled  and  loved  him.  Captivated  with 
his  perfonal  qualities,  his  fubjecT:s  forgot  his 
defeds  as  a  monarcli,  and  admiring  him  as 
the  moft  accomplifiied  and  amiable  gentle- 
man in  his  dominions,  they  never  murmured 
at  afts  of  mal-adminiftration,  which  in  a 
prince  of  lefs  engaging  difpofitions  would 
have  been  deemed  unpardonable.  Thjs  ad- 
miration, however,  muft  have  been  tempo- 
rary only,  and  would  have  died  away  with 
the  courtiers  who  beflowed  it ;  the  illufion 
arifing  from  his  private  virtues  muft  have 
ceafed,  and  poftcrity  would  have  judged  of 
his  public  conduft  with  its  ufual  imparti- 
ality; but  another  circumftance  prevented 
this,  and  his  name  hath  been  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity  with  increafmg  reputation.  Science 
and  the  arts  had,  at  that  time,  made  little 
progrefs  in  France.  Thej  were  juft  begin- 
ning to  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy, 
where  they  had  revived,  and  v/hich  had  hi- 
therto been  their  only  feat.  Francis  took 
them  immediately  under  his  protedlion,  and 
vied  with  Leo  himftlf  in  the_zeal  and  mu- 
nificence v\ith  which  he  encouraged  them. 
J-ie  invited  learned  men  to  his  court ;  he 
converfed  with  them  familiarly,  he  eni- 
plo)ed  them  inbafmefs;  he  raifed  t!  em  to 
offices  of  dignify,  and  honoured  them  with 
his  confidence.  Ihat  race  of  m.en,  not 
more  prone  to  complain  when  denied  the 
refpeft  to  which  t'  ey  fancy  thcmfelves  en- 
titled, than  apt  to  be  pleafed  when  treated 
v,'ith  the  diftindion  which  they  confidtr  as 
their  due,  thought  they  could  not  exceed  in' 
gratitude  to  fuch  a  benefaclor,  ftrained  their 
in\ention,  and  employed  all  their  ingenuity 
in  panegyric. 

fcucceeding  authors,  warmed  with  their 
defcriptions  of  Francis's  bounty,  adopted 
their  encomiums,  and  refined  upon  them. 
The  appellation  of  Father  of  Letters,  be- 
Oowed  upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his  me- 
mory facred  among  hifiorians,  and  they  f.em 
JO  have  regarded  it  as  a  fort  of  impiety  to 
,i^ncover  his  infirmities,  or^to  point  out  his 
.''•t;--t6.  Thus  Francis,  notwiihftanding  his 
-  '-:  or  abilities,  and  want  of  fuccefs,  hath 
^  re  than  equalled  the  fame  of  Charles. 
Tire  virtues  which  he  pofiefled  as  a  man  have 
.entitled'  him   to    greater    admiration   and 


praife,  than  have  been  beftowed  upon  the 
extenfive  genius  and  fortunate  arts  of  a 
more  capable,  but  lefs  amiable  rival. 

Rohertjott. 

§   114.      The  Character  of  Cnk^hZ^y, 

As  Charles  was  the  firft  prince  of  his  age 
in  rank  and  dignity,  the  part  which  he 
aded,  whether  we  confider  the  greatnefs, 
the  variety,  or  the  fuccefs  of  his  under- 
takings, was  the  moil  confpicuous.  It  is 
from  an  attentive  obfervation  to  his  condudl, 
not  from  the  exaggerated  praifes  of  the 
SpaniPn  hiftorians,  or  the  undiftinguifliing- 
cenfure  of  the  French,  that  a  juft  idea  of 
Charles's  genius  and  abilities  is  to  be  col- 
leded.  He  poffeiTed  qualities  fo  peculiar, 
as  ftrongly  mark  his  character,  and  not  only 
diftinguifti  him  from  the  princes  w^ho  were 
his  contemporaries,  but  account  for  that 
fuperiority  over  them  which  he  fo  long 
maintained.  In  forming  his  fchemes,  he 
was,  by  nature  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious 
and  confiderate.  Born  with  talents,  which 
unfolded  therafelves  flowly,  and  were  late 
in  attaining  maturity,  he  was  accuftomed 
to  ponder  ever}'  fubjeft  that  demanded  his 
confideration,  with  a  careful  and  deliberate 
attention.  He  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling  upon  it  with 
ferious  application,  undiverted  by  pleafure, 
and  hardly  relaxed  by  any  amufement,  he 
revolved  it  in  filence  in  his  own  breaft  :  he 
then  communicated  the  matter  to  his  mi- 
nifters ;  and  after  hearing  their  opinions, 
took  his  refolution  with  a  decifive  firmnefs, 
which  feldom  follows  fuch  fiov.'  ccnfulta- 
tions.  In  confequence  of  this,  Charles's 
meafurcs,  inftead  of  refem.bling  the  deful- 
tory  and  irregular  failies  of  Henry  VIII. 
or  Francis  I.  had  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
fiftent  fyftem,  in  which  all  the  parts  were 
arranged,  the  effeds  were  forefeen,  and  the 
accidents  were  provided  for.  His  prompti- 
tude in  execution  was  ho  lefs  remarkable 
than  his  patit-nce  in  deliberation.  He  con- 
fulted  with  phlegm,  but  he  afted  with  vi- 
gour ;  and  did  not  difcover  greater  fagacity 
in  his  choice  of  the  meafures  which  it  was 
proper  to  purfue,  than  fertility  of  genius  in 
finding  out  the  means  for  rendering  his  pur- 
fuit  of  them  fuccefsful.  Though  he  had 
naturally  fo  little  of  the  martial  turn,  that 
during  the  moft  ardent  and  buftling  period 
of  life,  he  remained  in  the  cabinet  inadive ; 
yet  when  he  chofe  at  length  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  his  mind  was  fo  formed 
for  vigorous  exertions  in  every  diredion, 
that  he  acipired  fuch  knowledge  in  die  art 

of 
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f  of  war,  and  fuch  talents  for  command,  as 
'  irendercdhira  equal  in  reputation  and  fuccefs 
'  10  the  moft  able  generals  of  the  age.  But 
iCharles  poffeffed,  in  the  moft  eminent  de- 
gree, the  fcience  which  is  of  greateft  impor- 
tance to  a  monarch,  that  of  knowing  men, 
and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  various 
'departments  which  he  allotted  to  them. 
From  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end  of 
his  reign,  he  employed  no  general  in  the 
field,  no  minifter  in  the  cabinet,  no  ambaf- 
fador  to  a  foreign  court,  no  governor  of  a 
pvo\'ince,  whofe  abilities  were  inadequate 
to  the  truft  which  he  repofed  in  them. 
Though  deftitute  of  that  bewitching  affabi- 
lity of  manner,  which  gained  Francis  the 
hearts  of  all  who  approached  his  perfon,  "he 
was  no  ftranger  to  the  virtues  v/hich  fecure 
fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  generals;  he  re- 
warded their  fervices  with  munificence ;  he 
neither  envied  their  fame,  nor  difcovered 
any  jealoufy  of  their  power.  Almoft  all  the 
generals  who  condufted  his  armies,  may  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  thofe  iiluftrious  per- 
fonages  who  have  attained  the  higheft  emi- 
nence of  military  glory  ;  and  his  advantages 
over  bis  rivals  are  to  be  afcribed  fo  mani- 
feftly  to  the  fuperior  abilities  of  the  com- 
manders whom  hefet  in  oppofition  to  them, 
that  this  might  feem  to  detract;,  in  fome 
.degree,  from  his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of 
difcovering  and  employing  fuch  inftruments 
were  not  the  moft  undoubted  proof  of  his 
capacity  for  government. 

There  were,  neverthelefs,  defefls  in  his 
political  character,  which  muft  confiderably 
abate  the  admiration  due  to  his  extraordi- 
nary talents.  Charles's  ambition  was  in- 
fatiabie ;  and  though  there  feems  to  be  no 
foundation  for  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his 
own  age,  that  he  had  fora^icd  the  chimerical 
proje>^t  of  eftablifhing  an  univerfal  monarchy 
in  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  his  defire  of 
being  diitinguiflied  as  a  conqueror  involved 
him  in  contmual  wars,  which  exhaufted  and 
opprefled  his  fubjeds,  and  left  him  little 
leifure  for  giving  attention  to  the  interior 
police  and  improvement  of  his  kingdoms, 
the  great  objefts  of  every  prince  who  makes 
the  happinefs  of  his  people  the  end  of  his 
government.  Charles,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  having  added  the  imperial  crown  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  to  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and 
Burgundy;  this  opened  to  him  fuch  a  vaft 
field  of  enterprife,  and  engaged  him  in 
.fchemes  fo  complicated  as  well  as  arduous, 
that  feeling  his  power  to  bs  unequal  to  the 


execution  of  thefe,  he  had  often  recourfelo 
low  artifices,  unbecoming  his  fuperior  ta- 
lents ;  and  fometiraes  ventured  on  fuch  de- 
viations from  integrity,  as  were  difbonour-' 
able  in  a  great  prince.  His  infidious  and 
fraudulent  policy  appeared  more  confpicuous, 
and  was  rendered  more  odious,  by  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  open  and  undefigning  cha- 
rafter  of  his  contemporaries,  Francis  L  aji4 
Henry  VIII.  1  his  difference,  though  occa- 
fioned  chiefly  by  the  diveriity  of  their  tem- 
pers, muft  be  afcribed  in  fome  degree  to 
fuch  an  oppofition  in  the  principles  of  theii 
political  conduft,  as  affords  fomeexcufe  fox 
this  defeft  in  Charles's  behaviour,  though 
it  cannot  ferve  as  a  juilitication  of  it. 
Francis  and  Henry  feldom  afted  but  from 
the  impulfe  of  their  pafTions,  and  rufhed 
headlong  tov/ards  the  objeft  in  view. 
Charles's  meafures  being  the  refult  of  cool 
reflecfion,  were  difpofed  into  a  regular  fyftera, 
and  carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.  Per- 
fons  who  adl  in  the  former  manner  naturall/ 
purfue  the  end  in  view,  without  affuming 
any  difguife,  or  difplaying  much  addreft. 
Such  as  hold  the  latter  courfc,  are  apt,  in 
forming,  as  well  as  in  executing  their  de- 
fignsj  toemploy  fuch  refinements,  as  always 
lead  to  artifice  in  conduct,  and  oftm  dege- 
nerate into  deceit.  Robert/an. 

§   115'.      The  Cba}-a^er  of  E?AUiy!OND AS. 
Epaminondas  was  born  and  educated  in 
that  honelt  poverty  which  thofe  icfs  cor- 
rupted ages  accounted  the  glorious  mark  cf 
integrity  and  virtue.     The  inftruftions  of  a 
Pythagorean  philofopher,  to  whom  he  was 
enti'ufted  in  his  earlieft  years,  formed  him 
to  all  the  temperance  and  feverity  peculiar 
to  that  feCl:,  and  were  received  v/ith  a  doci- 
lity and  pleafare  which  befpoke  an  ingenuous 
mind.     Mufic,  dancing,  and  all  thofe  art? 
which  were  accounted  honourable  dilHnCtions 
at  Thebes,    he  received   from  the  greateft 
mafters.     In  the  athletic  exercifes  he  becams 
confpicuous,  but  foon  learned  to  apply  par- 
ticularly to  thofe  which  might  prepare  him 
for  the  labours  and  occafions  of  a  military 
life.     His  modeily  and  gravity  rendered  him 
readv  to  hear  and  receive  initruClion ;  and 
his  genius  enabled   him  to  learn   and  im- 
prove.    A  love  of  truth,  a  love  of  virtue, 
tendernefs,  and  humanity,  and  an  exalted 
patriotifm,  he  had   learned,  and  foon  dif- 
playcd.    To  thefe  glorious  qualities  he  added 
perietration  and  fagacity,  a  happinefs  in  im- 
proving every  incident,  a  confummate  fkill 
in  war^  an  unconquerable  patience  of  toil 
and  difcrefs,  a  boldnefs  in  enterprife,  vigour, 
1  4  an<i 
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and  magnanimity.  Thus  did  he  become 
great  and  terrible  in  war  :  nor  was  he  lefs 
<Minguilhed  by  the  gentler  virtues  of  peace 
and  retirement.  He  had  a  foul  capable  of 
the  moll  exalted  and  difmterefted  friendlhip. 
The  warmth  of  his  benevolence  fupplied  the 
"deficiencies  of  his  fortune ;  his  credit  and 
good  offices  frequently  were  employed  to 
gain  that  relief  for  the  necefiities  of  others, 
•which  his  own  circumttances  could  not  grant 
them:  within  the  narrow  fphere  of  thefe 
were  his  defirfis  regularly  confined  j  no  temp- 
tations could  corrupt  him ;  no  profpefts  of 
advantage  could  fhake  his  integrity ;  to  the 
public  he  appeared  unalterably  and  folely 
devoted  ;  nor  could  negleft  or  injuries  abate 
his  zeal  for  Thebes.  All  thefe  illullrious 
qualities  he  adorned  with  that  eloquence 
which  was  then  in  fuch  repute,  and  appeared 
in  council  equally  eminent,  equally  ufeful  to 
his  country,  as  in  adlion.  By  him  Thebes 
iirft  rofe  to  fovereign  power,  and  with  him 
file  loft  her  greatnefs.  Lela?id. 

$   1 1 6.     The  CharaBer  of  Lord  ToWNS- 
H  E  N  D. 

Lord  Townfhend,  by  very  long  experi- 
ence, and  unwearied  application,  was  cer- 
tainly an  able  man  of  bufinefs,  which  was 
his  only  pafiion.  His  parts  were  neither 
above  nor  below  it;  they  were  rather  flow, 
a  defeft  of  the  fafer  fide.  He  required  time 
to  form  his  opinion;  but  when  formed,  he 
adhered  to  it  with  invincible  firmnefs,  not 
to  fay  obftinacy,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
and  was  impatient  of  contradiAion. 

He  was  a  moft  ungraceful  and  confufed 
fpeaker  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  inelegant  in 
his  language,  perplexed  in  his  arguments, 
but  always  near  the  flrefs  of  the  queilion. 

His  manners  were  coarfe,  ruflic,  and 
feemingly  brutal;  but  his  nature  was  by  no 
means  fo ;  for  he  was  a  kind  hulhand  to 
both  his  wives,  a  moft  indulgent  father  to 
all  his  children,  and  a  benevolent  mafter  to 
his  fervants ;  fure  tefts  of  real  good-nature, 
for  no  man  can  long  together  fimulate  or 
diffimulate  at  home. 

He  was  a  warm  friend,  and  a  warm 
*nemy;  defeds,  if  defefts  they  are,  infe- 
parable  in  human  nature,  and  often  accom- 
panying the  moft  generous  minds. 

Never  miniftei-  had  cleaner  hands  than  he 
had.  Mere  domeftic  ceconomy  was  his  only 
care  as  to  money  ;  for  he  did  not  add  one 
acre  to  his  eftate,  and  left  his  younger 
children  very  moderately  provided  for, 
though  he  had  been  in  conliderable  and  lucra- 
»ife  employments  near  thirty  years. 


As  he  only  loved  power  for  the  fake  of  | 
power,  in  order  to  prefervc  it  he  was  obliged  j 
to  have  a  moft  unwarrantable  complaifance  j 
for  the  interefts  and  even  di(ftates  of  the 
eleftorate,  which  was  the  only  way  bj  | 
which  a  Britifh  minifter  could  hold  either  \ 
favour  or  power  during  the  reigns  of  king  ! 
George  the  Firft  and  Second. 

The  coarfenefs  and  imperioufnefs  of  his- 
m.anners  made  him  difagreeable  to  queen 
Caroline. 

Lord  Townfhend  was  not  of  a  temper  to  ; 
afl  a  fecond  part,  after  having  acted  a  firft,  ! 
as  he  did  during  the  reign  of  king  George  \ 
the  Firft.     He  refolved,  therefore,  to  make  , 
one  convulfive  ftruggle  to  revive  his  expir- 
ing power,  or,  if  that  did  not  fuccced,  to 
retire  from  bufinefs.     He  tried  the  experi- 
ment upon  the  king,  with  whom  he  had  a : 
pcrfonal  intereft.     The  experiment  failed, 
as  he  might  eafily,  and  ought  to  have  fore- 
fcen.     He  retired  to  his  feat  in  the  country, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  flight  defefts, 
as  well  as  the  many  valuable  parts  of  his 
charafter,  I  muft  declare,  that  I  owed  the 
former  to  truth,  and  the  latter  to  gratitude 
and  friendfliip  as  well  as  to  truth,  fince,  for 
fome  years  before  he  retired  from  bufinefs, 
we  lived  in  the  ftrifteft  intimacy  that  the 
difference  of  our  age  and  fituations  could 
admit,  during  which  time  he  gave  me  manV 
unaficed  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  his 
friendfliip.  Cbejierfield, 

§   i  1 7.     The  CharaBer  of  Mr.  Pope. 

Pope  in  con  variation  was  below  himfelf; 
he  was  feldom  eafyand  natural,  and  feemed 
afraid  that  the  man  fliould  degrade  the  poet, 
which  made  him  always  attempt  wit  and 
humour,  ol'ten  unfuccefsfuUy,  and  too  oftea 
unfeafonably.  I  have  been  with  him  a 
week  at  a  time  at  his  houfe  at  Twickenham, 
where  I  neceflarily  faw  his  mind  in  its  un- 
drefs,  when  he .  was  both  an  agreeable  and 
inftrudive  companion. 

His  moral  charafter  has  been  warmly  at- 
tacked, and  but  weakly  defended ;  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  his  fliining  turn  to 
fatirc,  of  which  many  felt,  and  all  feared 
the  fmart.  It  muft  be  owned  that  he  was 
the  moft  irritable  of  all  the  genus  irritahile 
ijntum,  offended  with  trifles,  and  never  for- 
getting or  forgiving  them ;  but  in  this  I 
really  think  that  the  poet  was  more  in  fault 
than  the  man.  He  was  pis  great  an  inftance 
as  any  he  quotes,  of  the  contrarieties  and 
inconfiftencics  of  human  nature ;  tor,  not- 
withiiauding  the  malignancy  of  his  fatires, 
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borne  the  prefs,  without  the  leaft  correftion, 
either  as  to  method  or  ftyle.  He  had  noble 
and  generous  fentiraents,  rather  than  fixed  re- 
flefted  principles  of  good-nature  and  friend- 
Ihip ;  but  they  were  more  violent  than  lad- 
ing, and  fuddenly  and  often  varied  to  their 
oppofite  extremes,  with  regard  even  to  the 
fame  perfons.  He  received  the  common  at- 
tentions of  civility  as  obligations,  which  he 
returned  with  interell ;  and  refented  with 
paffion  the  little  inadvertencies  of  human 
nature,  which  he  repaid  with  intereft  too. 
Even  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  philo- 
fophical  fubject,  would  provoke  and  prove 
him  no  pradical  philofopher  at  leaft. 

Notwithftanding  the  diffipation  of  his 
youth,  and  the  tumultuous  agitation  of  his 
middle  age,  he  had  an  infinite  fund  of  vari- 
ous and  almoft  univerfal  knowledge,  which, 
from  the  cleareft  and  quickeft  conception, 
and  the  happieft  memory  that  ever  man  was 
blefled  with,  he  always  carried  about  him. 
It  was  his  pocket-money,  and  he  never  had 
occafion  to  draw  upon  a  book  for-  anv  Turn. 
He  excelled  more  particularly  in  hiilory,  as 
his  hiftorical  works  plainly  prove.  The  re- 
lative, political,  and  commercial  interefts 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  particularly  of 
his  own,  were  better  known  to  him  than 
perhaps  to  any  man  in  it ;  but  how  fteadily 
he  purfued  the  latter  in  his  public  conduft, 
his  enemies  of  all  parties  and  denominations 
tell  with  pleafure. 

During  his  long  exile  in  France,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  ftudy  with  his  charafterifti- 
cal  ardour ;  and  there  he  formed,  and  chiefly 
executed,  the  plan  of  his  great  philofophi- 
cal  work.  The  common  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  were  too  narrow  for  his  warm 
and  afpiring  imagination ;  he  muft  go  extra 
flammautia  maeiiia  mu/idi,  and  explore  the 
unknown  and  unknowable  regions  of  meta- 
phyfics,  which  open  an  unbounded  field  for 
the  excurfious  of  an  ardent  imagination; 
where  endlcfs  conjetlurcs  fupply  the  defefts 
of  unattainable  knowledge,  and  too  often 
ufurp  both  its  name  and  its  influence. 

He  had  a  very  handfome  perfon,  with  a 
moft  engaging  addrcfs  in  his  air  and  man- 
ners; he  had  all  the  dignity  and  good- 
breeding  which  a  man  of  quality  Ihould  or 
can  have,  and  which  fo  few,  in  this  country 
at  leaft,  really  have. 

He  profefTed  himfelf  a  deift,  believing  in 
a  general  Providence,  but  doubting  of, 
though  by  no  means  rejecting,  (as  is  com- 
monly fuppofed)  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and  a  future  ftate. 

He  died  of  a  cruel  and  fhocking  diftemper. 


and  fome  blameable  paffagcs  of  his  life,  he 
was  charitable  to  his  power,  adVive  in  doing 
good  offices,  and  pioudy  attentive  to  an  old 
bed-ridden  mother,  who  died  but  a  little 
time  before  him.  His  poor,  crazy,  de- 
formed body  was  a  mere  Pandora's  box, 
containing  all  the  phyfical  ills  that  ever 
afflided  humanity.  This,  perhaps,  whetted 
the  edge  of  his  fatire,  and  may  in  fome  de- 
gree excufe  it. 

I  will  fay  nothing  of  his  works,  they 
fpeak  fufticiently  for  themfelves ;  they  will 
live  as  long  as  letters  and  tafte  Ihall  remain 
in  this  country,  and  be  more  and  more 
j  admired  as  envy  and  refentment  ihall  fub- 
lide.  But  I  will  venture  this  piece  of  claf- 
fical  blafphcmy,  which  is,  that  however  he 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  obliged  to  Horace, 
Horace  is  more  obliged  to  him. 

Chefterfield. 

^   118.     CharaSIer  of  Lord'2>OLmG-&-B.OY.Z. 

It  is  impoflible  to  find  lights  and  fhades 
ftrong  enough  to  paint  the  charaii^er  of  lord 
Eolingbroke,  who  was  a  moft  mortifying 
inftance  of  the  violence  of  human  paifions, 
and  of  the  moft  improved  and  exalted  human 
reafon.  His  virtues  and  his  vices,  his  rea- 
fon  and  his  paifions,  did  not  blend  them- 
felves by  a  gradation  of  tints,  but  formed  a 
ihining  and  fudden  contraft. 
1^  Here  the  darkelt,  there  the  moft  fplendid 
colours,  and  both  rendered  more  ftriking 
from  their  proximity.  Impetuofity,  excefs, 
and  almoft  extravagancy,  charaderized  not 
only  his  paflions,  but  even  his  fenfes.  His 
youth  was  diftinguilhed  by  all  the  tumult 
and  ftorm  of  pleafures,  in  which  he  licenti- 
oufly  triumphed,  difdaining  all  decorum. 
His  fine  imagination  was  often  heated  and 
exhaufted,  with  his  body,  in  celebrating 
and  deifying  the  proftitute  of  the  night ;  and 
his  convivial  joys  were  puftied  to  all  the 
extravagancy  of  frantic  bacchanals.  Thefe 
paffions  were  never  interrupted  but  by  a 
Itronger  ambition.  The  former  impaired 
both  his  conftitution  and  his  character ;  but 
the  latter  deftroyed  both  his  fortune  and  his 
reputation. 

He  engaged  young,  and  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  in  bufinefs.  His  penetration  was 
almoft  intuition,  and  he  adorned  whatever 
fubjed  he  either  fpoke  or  wrote  upon,  by 
the  moft  fplendid  eloquence  ;  not  a  ftudied 
or  laboured  eloquence,  but  by  fuch  a  flow- 
ing happinefs  of  didion,  which  (from  care, 
perhaps,  at  firft)  was  become  fo  habitual  to 
him,  that  even  his  moft  familiar  converfa- 
Sions,  iftaken  down  ia  writing,  would  iiave 
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a  cancer  in  his  face,  which  he  endured  with  Though  he  was  an  able  zPcot  of  truth  and 
iirmnefs.  A  week  before  he  died,  I  took  iincerity,  he  could  occafionally  lay  ;hera 
my  laft  leave  of  him  with  grief;  and  he  re-  afide,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  his  ambition 
turned  me  his  laft  farewel  with  tendei-n^/s,    or  avarice. 

and  faid,  "  God,  who  placed  me  here,  will  He  was  once  in  the  greateft  point  of  vipw 
<*  do  what  he  pleafes  with  me  hereafter;  that  ever  I  iaw  any  fubjed  in.  When  the 
f  and  he  knows  beft  what  to  do.  May  he  oppofition,  of  which  he  was  the  leader  in 
tt  blefsyou!"  the  houfe   of  commons,  prevailed   at   la^' 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  againft  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  became  the 
charadler,  what  can  we  fay,  but,  alas  !  poor  arbiter  between  the  crown  and  the  people; 
liuman  nature !  ChefierfieU.        the   former  imploring   his   protedion,  the 

^,  ^-.^    T.  latter  his  fiipport.     In  that  critical  moment 

§  1,9.  C^^m.?..  ^/- Mr.  PuLTENEV.  j^^^  various  jarring  pafhons  were  in  the 
Mr.  Pulteney  was  formed  by  nature  for  higheft  ferment,  and  for  a  while  fufpcnded 
focial  and  convivial  pleafures.  Refentment  his  ruling  one.  Senfe  of  Ihame  made  him 
made  him  engage  in  bufinefs.  He  had  hefitate  at  turning  courtier  on  a  fuddcn, 
thought  himfell  ilighted  by  Sir  Robert  Wal-  after  having  aded  the  patriot  fo  long,  and 
pole,  to  whom  he  publicly  avowed  not  only  with  fo  much  applaufe ;  and  his  pride  made 
revenge,  but  utter  deftruftion.  He  had  hira  declare,  that  he  would  accept  of  ao 
lively  and  fhining  parts,  a  furprifmg  quick-  place ;  vainly  imagining,  that  he  could,  by 
'jnefs'of  wit,  and  a  happy  turn  to  the  raoft  fuch  a  fimulated  and  temporary  felf-denial, 
amufing  and  entertaining  kinds  of  poetry,  as  prefervc  his  popularity  with  the  public,  and 
epigrams,  ballads,  odes,  &c.  in  all  which  his  power  at  court.  He  was  raiftaken  in 
he  had  an  uncommon  facility.  His  com-  both.  The  king  hated  him  almoft  as  much 
politions  in  that  way  were  fom.etimes  fatiri-  for  what  he  might  have  done,  as  for  what 
<al,  often  licentious,  but  always  full  of  wit.  he  had  done;  and  a  motley  miniftry  was 
He  had  a  quick  and  clear  conception  of  formed,  vvhich  by  no  means  defired  his  com- 
bufinefs ;  could  equally  detedt  and  praftife  pany.  The  nation  looked  upon  him  as  a 
fophiftry.  He  could  ftate  and  explain  the  deferter,  and  he  fhrunk  into  infiguificancy 
,moft  intricate  matters,  even  in  figures,  with    and  an  esjrldo^n.  j 

the   utmoft    perfpicuity.     His    parts   were        He  made  feveral  attempts  afterwards  to     1 
rather  above  bufinefs;  and  the  warmth  of    retrieve  the  opportunity  he  had  loft,  but  in% 
his  imagination,  joined  to  the  impetuofity    vain;  his fituation  would  not  allow  it. — He 
and  reftleffnefs  of  his  temper,  made  him  in-    was  fixed  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  hofpital 
capable  of  conducing  it  long  together  with    of  incurables  ;  and  his  retreat  to  popularity 
prudence  and  fteadinefs.  was  cut  off:  for  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 

He  was  a  moft  complete  orator  and  de-    lie,    when  once   great,    and    once  loft,   is 
bater  in  the  houfe  of  commons;  eloquent,    never  to  be  regained.     He  lived  afterwards 
entertaining,   perfuafive,    ftrong,    and   pa-    in  retirement,  with  the  wretched  comfort 
thetic,   as  occafion   required ;    for   he  had    of  Horace's  roifer : 
arsfuments,  wit,  and  tears,  at  his  command. 

hS  bxeaft  was  the  feat  of  all  thofe  pafiions  P°P"^"=  ^'  '^^^'^'^'  ^=- 

which  degrade  our  nature  and  difturb  our  i  j^^y,  perhaps,  be  fufpeded  to  have 
,  reafon.  There  they  raged  in  perpetual  con-  given  too  ftrong  colouring  to  fome  features 
flift;  but  avarice,  the  meaneft  ot  them  all,  of  this  portrait;  but  I  folemnly  proteft, 
generally  triumphed,  ruled  abfolutely,  and,  that  I  have  drawn  it  confcientionll)^,  and  to 
in  many  inftances,  which  I  forbear  to  men-  the  beft  of  my  knowledge,  from  a  very  long 
tion,  moft  fcandaloufly.  acquaintance  with,  and  obfervation  of,  the 

His  fudden  paftion  was   outrageous,  but    original.     Nay,  I  have  rather  foftened  than 
Supported  by  great  perfonal  courage.     No-    heightened  the  colouring.         Ckejierfield. 
.thing.exceeded  his  ambition,  but  his  avarice  ; 

they  often  accompany,  and  are  frequently  r  j^^,  Charaaer  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
and  reciprocally  the  capfes  and  the  effefts  of  pole. 

each  other ;  but  the  latter  is  always  a  clog 

upon  the  former.  He  affefted  good-nature  I  much  queftion  whether  an  imparUal 
tod  compaffion  ;  and  perhaps  his  heart  charader  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  will  or  can 
might  feel  the  misfortunes  and  diftreffes  of  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity ;  for  he  governed 
his  fellow-creatures,  but  his  hand  was  fel-  this  kingdom  fo  long,  that  the  various  paf- 
iom  or  never  ftjetched  out  to  relieve  them,    fions  of  mankind  mingled,  and  in  a  manner 

incorporated 
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and  the  love  of  one's  country,  calling  them, 
"  The  chimerical  fchool-boy  flights  of  claf- 
"  fical  learning-,"  declaring  hinifelf,  at  the 
fame  time,  "  No  faint,  no  Spartan,  no  re- 
"  former."  He  would  frequently  afk  young 
fellows,  at  their  firft  appearance  in  the  world, 
while  their  honelt  hearts  were  yet  untainted, 
"  Well,  are  you  to  be  an  old  Roman  ?  a 
"  patriot  ?  you  will  foon  come  off  of  that, 
"  and  grow  wifer."  And  thus  he  was  more 
dangerous  to  the  morals  than  to  the  libcrtifs 
of  his  country,  to  which  I  am  perfuaded  he 
meant  no  ill  in  his  heart. 

He  was  the  eafv  and  profufe  dupe  of  wo- 
men, and  in  fome  inftances  indecently  fo. 
He  was  excelnvely  open  to  flattery,  even  of 
the  grofleft  kind;  and  from  the  coarfeft 
bunglers  of  that  vile  profeflion  ;  which  en- 
gaged him  to  pafs  molt  of  his  leifure  and 
jovial  hours  with  people  whofe  blafted  cha- 
raders  refledled  upon  his  own.  He  was 
loved  by  many,  but  refpeded  by  none;  his 
familiar  and  illiberal  mirth  and  raillery 
leaving  him  no  dignity.  He  was  not  vin- 
diftive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  placable 
to  thofewho  had  injured  him  the  moft.  Hi« 
good-humour,  good-nature, and  beneficence, 
in  the  feveral  relations  of  father,  hufband, 
mailer,  and  friend,  gained  him  the  warmeft 
affedions  of  all  within  that  circle. 

His  name  will  not  be  recorded  in  hiftory 
among  the  "  beft  men,"  or  the  "  beft  mi- 
"  nifters;"  but  much  lefs  ought  it  to  be 
ranked  among  the  worft.  Chcjierjkld, 


incorporated  themfelves,  witli  every  thing 
that  was  faid  or  written  concerning  him. 
JJever  was  man  more  flattered,  nor  more 
abufed ;  and  his  long  power  was  proba'^ly 
the  chief  caufe  of  both.  I  was  much  ac- 
quainted with  him,  both  in  his  public  and 
his  private  life.  I  mean  to  do  impartial 
juftice  to  his  charader;  and  therefore  my 
piAure  of  him  will,  perhaps,  be  more  like 
him  than  it  will  be  like  any  of  the  other 
pictures  drawn  of  him. 

In  private  life  he  was  good-natured, 
chearful,  focial ;  inelegant  in  his  manners, 
loofe  in  his  morals.  He  had  a  coarfe, 
ftrong  wit,  which  he  was  too  free  of  for  a 
man  in  his  ftation,  as  it  is  always  inconfiiknt 
with  dignity.  He  was  very  able  as  a  minif- 
ter,  but  without  a  certain  elevation  of  mind 
neceffary  for  great  good  or  great  raifchief. 
Profufe  and  appetent,  his  ambition  was  fub- 
fervient  to  his  defire  of  making  a  great  for- 
tune. He  had  more  of  the  Mazarin  than 
of  the  Richelieu.  He  would  do  mean 
things  for  profit,  and  never  thought  of 
doing  great  ones  for  glory. 

He  was  both  the  beft  parliament-man, 
and  the  ableft  manager  of  parliament,  that, 
J  believe,  ever  lived.  An  artful,  rather 
than  an  eloquent  fpeaker ;  he  faw,  as  by  in- 
tuition, the  difpofition  of  the  houfe,  and 
prefled  or  receded  accordingly.  So  clear  in 
#Bting  the  moft  intricate  matters,  efpecially 
in  the  finances,  that,  whilft  he  was  fpeak- 
ing,  the  moft  ignorant  thought  that  they 
underftood  what  they  really  did  not.  Money, 
not  prerogative,  was  the  chief  engine  of  his 
adminiftration  ;  and  he  employed  it  with  a 
iuccefs  which  in  a  manner  difgraced  huma- 
nity. He  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  inventor 
of  that  fhameful  method  of  governing,  which 
had  been  gaining  ground  infenfibly  ever  fmce 
Charles  lip  but,  with  uncommon  fkill,  and 
unbounded  profufion,  he  brought  it  to  that 
perfeftion,  which  at  this  time  difhonours 
jmd  diftrelTes  this  country,  and  which  (if 
not  checked,  and  God  Icnows  how  it  can  be 
now  checked)  muft  ruin  it. 

Beiides  this  pov/erful  engine  of  govern- 
ment, he  had  a  moft  extraordinary  talent  of 
perfuading  and  working  men  up  to  his  pur- 
pofe.  A  hearty  kind  of  franknefs,  which 
ibmetimes  feemed  impudence,  made  people 
think  that  he  let  them  into  hisfecrets,  wliilft 
the  impolitenefs  of  his  manners  feemed  to 
atteft  his  fmcerity.  When  he  found  any 
body  proof  againft  pecuniary  temptations ; 
which,  alas!  was  but  feldom,  he  had  re- 
ccurfe  to  a  ftill  worfe  art ;  for  he  laughed  at 
and  ridiculed  all  notions  of  public  virtue. 


^  121.  CharaSierofLordGKhNVll.L'E. 

Lord  Granville  had  great  parts,  and  « 
moft  uncommon  fhare  of  learning  for  a  man 
of  quality.  He  was  one  of  the  beft  fpeakers 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  both  in  the  declama- 
tory and  the  argumentative  way.  He  had  a 
wonderful  quicknefs  and  preciijon  in  fcizing 
the  ftrefs  of  a  queftion,  which  no  art,  no 
fophiftry,  could  difguife  in  him.  In  bufi- 
nefs  he  was  bold,  enterprifing,  and  over- 
bearing. He  had  been  bred  up  in  high  mo- 
narchical, that  is,  tyrannical  principles  of 
government,  which  his  ardent  and  imperious 
temper  made  him  think  were  the  only  rational 
and  prafticable  ones.  He  would  have  been 
a  great  firft  minifter  in  France,  little  inferior, 
perhaps,  to  Richlieu;  in  this  government, 
which  is  jQt  free,  he  would  have  been  a 
dangerous  one,  little  left  fo,  perhaps,  than 
Lord  Stafford.  He  was  neither  ill-natured, 
nor  vindiftive,  and  had  a  great  contempt  for 
money;  his  ideas  were  all  above  it.  In 
focial  life  he  was  'an  agreeable,  good-hu- 
moured. 
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moured,  and  inftruaive  companion  ;  a  great   whole  foul  were,  without  difguife,  communis 
but  entertaining  talker.  cated  to  me  only.     Howe\xr,  I  will  rather 

He  degraded  himfelf  by  the  vice  of  drink-  lower  than  heighten  the  colouring;  I  will 
jngi  which,  together  with  a  great  Hock  of  mark  the  fhades,  and  draw  a  credible  rather 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  brought  away  with  him  than  an  exaft  likencfs. 
from  Oxford,  and  retained  and  pradifed  He  had  a  very  good  perfon,  rather  above 
ever  afterwards.  By  his  own  induttry,  he  the  middle- fize;  a  handfome  face,  and,  when 
had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  modern  he  was  chearful,  the  moft  engaging  counte, 
languages,  and  had  acquired  a  great  know-  nance  imaginable :  when  grave,  which  he 
ledge  of  the  law.  His  political  knowledge  was  ofteneft,  the  moft  refpeftable  one.  He  : 
of  the  intereft  of  princes  and  of  commerce  had  in  the  higheft  degree  the  air,  manners. 
"■■         ■  •   ..       1    and  addrefs,  of  a  man  of  quality;  politcnefs 

with  eafe,  and  dignity  without  pride. 

Bred  in  camps  and  courts,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  he  was  untainted  with  the  fa- 
Ihionable  vices  of  thefe  warm  climates;  but 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  he  digni- 


was  extenfive,  and  his  notions  were  jul'c  and 
great.  His  charafter  may  be  fummed  up, 
in  nice  precifion,  quick  decifion,  and  un- 
bounded prefumption.  CheJierfieU. 

Charade r  of  Mr.  Pe  L  H  A  M . 


§  122. 

Mr.  Pelham  had  good  fenfe,  without  either  lied  them,  inftead  of  their  degrading  him 
fhining  parts  or  any  degree  of  literature,  into  any  mean  or  indecent  aftion.  He  had 
He  had  by  no  means  an  elevated  or  enter-  a  good  degree  of  claffical,  and  a  great  one  of 
prifing  genius,  but  had  a  more  manly  and  modern  knowledge;  with  a  juft,  and,  at  the 
iteady  refolution  than  his  brother  the  Duke    fame  time,  a  delicate  tafte. 

In  his  common  expences  he  was  liberal 
within  bounds;  but  in  his  charities  and 
bounties  he  had  none.     I  have  known  them 


of  Newcaftle.  He  had  a  gentleman-like 
franknefs  in  his  behaviour,  and  as  great  point 
of  honour  as  a  minifter  can  have,  efpecially 
a  minifter  at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  where    put  him  to  fome  prefent  inconveniencies. 


numberlcfs  fturdy  and  infatiable  beggars  of 
condition  apply,  who  cannot  all  be  gratitied, 
nor  all  with  fafety  be  refufed. 

He  was  a  very  inelegant  fpeaker  in  par- 
liament, but  fpoke  ^vith  a  certain  candour 
and  opennefs  that  made  him  be  well  heard, 
and  generally  believed. 

He  wifhed  well  to  the  public,  and  ma- 
naged the  finances  with  great  care  and  perfo- 
nal  purity.  He  wasjjar  ncgotUs  iieque J'upra : 
had  many  domeftic  virtues  and  no  vices. 
If  his  place,  and  the  power  that  accompanied 
it,  made  him  fome  public  enemies,  his  beha- 


He  was  a  ftrong,  but  not  an  eloquent  or 
florid  fpeaker  in  parliament.  He  fpoke  '^o 
unaffededly  the  honeft  didates  of  his  heart, 
that  truth  and  virtue,  which  never  want, 
and  feldom  wear,  ornaments,  feemedonly  to 
borrow  his  voice.  This  gave  fuch  an  aftd* 
nifning  weight  to  all  he  faid,  that  he  more 
than  once  carried  an  unwilling  majority  after 
him.  Such  is  the  authority  of  unfufpefted 
virtue,  that  it  will  fometiraes  fhame  vice  into 
decency  at  leaft. 

He  was  not  only  offered,  but  prefled  to 
accept,  the  poft  of  fecretary  of  ftate;  but  he 


viour  in  both  fecured  him  from  perfonal  and  conftantly  refufed  it,     I  once  tried  to  per- 

rancorous  ones.     Thofe    who    wifticd  him  fuade  him  to  accept  it ;  but  he  told  me,  that 

worft,only  wifhed  themfelves  in  his  place.  both  the  natural  warmth  and  melancholy  of: 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  an  honourable  his  temper  made  him  unfit  for  it  \  and  that 

man,  and  a  well-wifhing  minifter.  moreover  he  knew  very  well  that,  in  thofe' 

Chfierfield.  ■    --     ■  -           -                      -               -       -• 


5  123.  Chamber  of  Ki  en  A] 
Scarborough. 


Earl  of 


In  drawins:  the  Charafter  of  Lord  Scar- 


minifterial  employments,  the  courfe  of  bu- 
fmefs  made  it  necefiary  to  do  many  hard 
things,  and  fome  unjuft  ones,  which  could 
only  be  authorized  by  the  jefuitical  cafuiftry 
of  the  direftion  of  the  intention:  a  doctrine 


borough,  I  will  be  ftridly  upon  my  guard    which  he  faid  he  could  not  poffibly  adopt, 


againit  the  partiality  of  that  intimate  and 
unreferved  friendlhip,  in  which  we  lived 
for  more  than  twenty  years ;  to  which 
friendlhip,  as  well  as  to  the  public  notoriety 
of  it,  I  owe  much  more  than  my  pride  will 
let  my  gratitude  own.  If  this  may  be  fuf- 
pei^ted  to  have  biafled  my  judgment,  itmuft, 
Ht  the  fame  time,  be  allowed  to  have  informed 
it ;   for  the  moft  fecret  movements  of  his 


Whether  he  was  the  firft  that  ever  made  that 
objedion,  I  cannot  affirm  ;  but  I  fufpedthat 
he  will  be  the  laft. 

He  v^'as  a  true  conftitutional,  and  yet 
pradicable  patriot;  a  fincere  lover,  and  a 
zealous  aflerter  of  the  natural,  the  civil,  aod 
the  religious  rights  of  his  country  :  but  he 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  crown,  for  fome 
ilight  ftretclics  of  the  prerogative ;  nor  with 
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the  people,  for  fome  unwary  ebullitions  of 
liberty  ;  nor  with  any  one  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  fpeculative  points.  He  confidcred 
the  conftitution  in  the  aggregate,  and  only 
watched  that  no  one  part  of  it  Ihould  pre- 
ponderate too  much. 

His  moral  charafler  was  fo  pure,  that  if 
cne  may  fay  of  that  imperfedt  creature  man, 
what  a  celebrated  hiftorian  fays  of  Scipio, 
nil  f ion  laudafidum  aiit  dixit,  aiil  fecit,  ant  fenjit; 
1  fmcerely  think  (I  had  almoit  faid  I  know,) 
one  might  fay  it  with  great  truth  of  him, 
one  fingle  inltance  excepted,  which  fhall  be 
mentioned. 

He  joined  to  the  nobleft  and  ftrifteft  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  generofity,  thetendereft 
fentiments  of  benevolence  and  compaffion; 
and,  as  he  was  naturally  warm,  he  could  not 
even  hear  of  an  injulHce  or  a  bafenefs,  with- 
out a  fudden  indignation;  nor  of  the  mis- 
fortunes or  miferies  of  a  fellow-creature, 
without  melting  into  foftnefs,  and  endea- 
vouring to  relieve  them.  This  part  of  his 
charafterwas  fo  univerfally  known,  that  our 
beft  and  moil  fatirical  Englilh  poet  fays. 


When  I  confefs  there  is  who  feels  for  fame, 
And   melts   to  goodnefs,   need  I  Scarborough 
,       name  ? 

He  had  not  the  leaft  pride  of  birth  and 
#ank,  that  common  narrow  notion  of  little 
minds,  that  wretched  miftaken  fuccedaneum 
ot  merit ;  but  he  was  jealous  to  anxiety  of 
"his  charader,  as  all  men  are  who  deferve  a 
good  one.  And  fuch  was  his  diffidence  upon 
that  fubjeft,  that  he  never  could  be  pcrfuaded 
that  mankind  really  thought  of  him  as  they 
did;  for  furely  never  man  had  a  higher  re- 
putation, and  never  man  enjoyed  a  more 
iiniverfal  efteem.  Even  knaves  refpeded 
him ;  and  fools  thought  they  loved  him.  If 
he  had  any  enemies  (for  I  proteft  I  never 
knew  one),  they  could  only  be  fuch  as  were 
weary  of  always  hearing  of  Ariftides  the 

He  was  too  fubjed  to  fudden  guR:s  of 
paflion,  but  they  never  hurried  him  into 
any  illiberal  or  indecent  expreffion  or  adion ; 
fo  invincibly  habitual  to  him  were  good- 
nature and  good  manners.  But,  if  ever  any 
word  happened  to  fall  from  him  in  warmth, 
which  upon  fubfequent  refledion  he  himfelf 
thought  tooftrong,  he  was  never  eafy  till  he 
had  made  more  than  a  fufficient  atonement 
for  it. 

He  had  a  moft  unfortunate,  I  will  call  it 
a  moft  fatal  kind  of  melancholy  in  his  nature* 
which  often  made  him  both  abfer.t  ar^d  filcnt 


in  company,  but  never  morofe  or  four.     At 

other  times  he  was  a  chcarful  and  agreeable 
companion ;  but,  confcious  that  he  was  not 
always  fo,  he  avoided  company  too  much, 
and  was  too  often  alone,  giving  way  to  a 
train  of  gloomy  refledions. 

His  conltitution,  which  was  never  robuft, 
broke  rapidly  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life. 
He  had  two  fevere  ilrokes  of  apoplexy  or 
palfy,  which  confiderably  affeded  his  body 
and  his  mind. 

I  defire  that  this  may  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  full  and  finilhed  charader,  writ  for  the 
fake  of  writing  it;  but  as  my  folemn  depofit 
of  the  truth  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge.  I 
owed  this  fmall  depofit  of  juftice,  fuch  as 
it  is,  to  the  memory  of  the  beft  man  I  ever 
knew,  and  of  the  deareft  friend  I  ever  had. 
Chefterfeld. 

§124.     Charader  of  LordYixKD'WlCVit. 

Lord  Hardwicke  was,  perhaps,  the  greateft 
magiftrate  that  this  country  ever  had.  He 
prefided  in  the  court  of  Chancery  above 
twenty  years,  and  in  all  that  time  none  of 
his  decrees  were  reverfed,  nor  the  juftnefs  of 
them  ever  queftioned.  Though  avarice  was 
his  ruling  paffion,  he  was  never  in  the  leaft 
fufpeded  of  any  kind  of  corruption  :  a  rare 
and  meritorious  inftance  of  virtue  and  felf- 
denid,  under  the  influence  of  fuch  a  craving, 
infatiable,  and  increafing  paffion. 

He  had  great  and  clear  parts ;  underftood, 
loved,  and  cultivated  the  belles  lettres.  He 
was  an  agreeable,  eloquent  fpcaker  in  parlia- 
ment, but  not  without  fome  little  tindure  of 
the  pleader. 

Men  are  apt  to  miftake,  or  at  leaft  to  feem 
to  miftake,  their  own  talents,  in  hopes,  per- 
haps, of  mlileading  others  to  allow  them  that 
which  they  are  confcious  they  do  not  poflefs. 
Thus  Lord  Hardwicke  valued  himfelf  more 
upon  being  a  great  minifter  of  ftate,  which 
he  certainly  was  not,  than  upon  being  a  great 
mao-iftrate,  which  he  certainly  was. 

All  his  notions  were  clear,  but  none  of 
them  great.  Good  order  and  domeftic  de- 
tails were  his  proper  department.  The 
great  and  fhining  parts  of  government, 
thoucrh  not  above  his  parts  to  conceive,  were 
abo\  e  his  timidity  to  undertake. 

By  great  and  lucrative  employment?, 
during  the  courfe  of  thirty  years,  and  by  ftill 
greater  parfimony,  he  acquired  an  Immenfc 
fortune,  and  eftabiifiied  his  numerous  family 
in  advantageous  polls  and  profitable  alli- 
ances. 

Thou2:h  he  had  been  folicitor  and  attor- 
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ne7-gcneral,  he  was  by  no  means  what  is 
called  a  prerogative  lawyer.  He  loved  the 
conftitution,  and  maintained  the  juft  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  but  without  ftretching 
it  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  people. 

He  was  naturally  humane,  moderate,  and 
decent ;  and  when,  by  his  former  employ- 
ments, he  was  obliged  to  profecute  ftate-cri- 
minals,  he  difcharged  that  duty  in  a  very 
diferent  manner  from  moft  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  who  were  too  juftly  called  the  "  blood- 
hounds of  the  crown." 

He  was  a  chearful  and  inftruftive  compa- 
nion, humane  in  his  nature,  decent  in  his 
manners,  unftained  with  any  vice  (avarice 
excepted),  a  very  great  raagiftrate,  but  by 
llo  means  a  great  minifter.       Chejierfield. 

§  125.     CharaBer  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. 

The  Duke  of  Newcaftle  will  be  fo  often 
mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  times,  and 
with  fo  ilrong  a  bias  either  for  or  againll 
him,  that  I  refolved,  for  the  fake  of  truth, 
to  draw  his  charafter  with  my  ufual  impar- 
tiality :  for  as  he  had  been  a  minifter  for 
above  forty  years  together,  and  in  the  laft 
ten  years  of  that  period  firft  minifter,  he  had 
full  time  to  oblige  one  half  of  the  nation, 
and  to  offend  the  other. 

We  were  cotemporaries,  near  relations, 
arid  familiar  acquaintances;  fometimes  well 
and  fometimes  ill  together,  according  to  the 
feveral  variations  of  political  affairs,  which 
know  no  relations,  friends,  or  accjuaint- 
ances. 

The  public  opinion  put  him  below  his 
level :  for  though  he  had  no  fuperior  parts, 
or  eminent  talents,  he  had  a  moft  indefati- 
gable induftry,  a  perfeverance,  a  court  craft, 
a  fervile  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  fo- 
vereign  for  the  time  being ;  which  qualities, 
with  only  a  common  Ihare  of  common  fenfe, 
will  carry  a  man  fooner  and  more  fafely 
through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  a  court,  than 
the  moft  ftiining  parts  would  do,  without 
thofe  meaner  talents. 

He  was  good  natured  to  a  degree  of 
weaknefs,  even  to  tears,  upon  the  flighteft 
pccafions.  Exceedingly  timorous,  both  per- 
ibnally  and  politically,  dreading  the  leaft  in- 
novation, and  keeping,  with  a  fcrupulous 
timidity,  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  bufmefs,  as 
having  the  fafeft  bottom. 

i  will  mention  one  inftance  of  this  difpo- 
Ction,  which,  I  think,  will  fet  it  in  the 
ftrongeft  light.  When  I  brought  the  bill 
into  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  correfting  and 
amending  the  calendar,  I  gave  him  previous 


notice  of  my  intentions :  he  was  alarmed  ati 
fo  bold  an  undertaking,  and  conjured  m* 
not  to  ftir  matters  that  had  been  long  quiet j 
adding,  that  he  did  not  love  new-fangled; 
things.  I  did  not,  however,  yield  to  th6 
cogency  of  thefe  arguments,  but  brought  iiii 
the  bill,  and  it  paiTed  unanimoufly.  Fromi 
fuch  weaknefles  it  neceflarily  follows,  that 
he  could  have  no  great  ideas,  nor  elevatioii: 
of  mind. 

His  ruling,  or  rather  his  only,  paflioa 
was,  the  agitation,  the  buftle,  and  thehurr^' 
of  bulinefs,  to  which  he  had  been  accuftomedl 
above  forty  years ;  but  he  was  as  dilatory  in  1 
difpatching  it,  as  he  was  eager  to  engage  ini 
it.  He  was  alw-ays  in  a  hurry,  never  walked, 
but  always  run,  infomuch  that  I  have  fome-  ■ 
times  told  him,  that  by  his  fleetnefs  one: 
fhould  rather  take  him  for  the  courier  than 
the  author  of  the  letters. 

He  was  as  jealous  of  his  power  as  an  im-  • 
potent  lover  of  his  miftrefs,  without  aftivity 
of  mind  enough  to  enjoy  or  exert  it,  but 
could  not  bear  a  ftiare  even  in  the  appear- 
ances of  it.    , 

His  levees  were  his  pleafure,  and  his  tri- 
umph ;  he  loved  to  have  them  crowded,  and 
confequently  they  were  fo :  there  he  made 
people  of  bufmefs  wait  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  anti-chamber,  while  he  trifled  away  that 
time  with  fome  infignificant  favourites  in  his 
clofet.  When  at  laft  he  came  into  his  levee- 
room,  he  accofted,  hugged,  embraced,  and 
promifed  every  body,  with  a  feeming  cordi- 
ality, but  at  the  {ame  time  with  an  illiberal 
and  degrading  familiarity. 

He  was  exceedingly  difmterefted  :  very 
profufe  of  his  own  fortune,  and  abhorring 
all  thofe  means,  too  often  ufed  by  perfons 
in  his  ftation,  either  to  gratify  their  avarice, 
or  to  fupply  their  prodigality;  for  he  re- 
tired from  bufmefs  in  the  year  1762,  above: 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  poorer  than 
when  firft  engaged  in  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  compound  of 
moft  hum.an  weaknefles,  but  untainted  with 
any  vice  or  crime.  Chejierfield. 

§  12,6.   CharaBer  of  the  Duke  is/'Bedford. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  more  confider- 
able  for  his  rank  and  immenfe  fortune,  than 
for  either  his  parts  or  his  virtues. 

He  had  rather  more  than  a  common  fharc 
of  common  fenfe,  but  with  a  head  fo  wrong- 
turned,  and  fo  invincibly  obftinate,  that  the 
fhare  of  parts  which  he  had  was  of  little  ufe 
to  him,  and  very  troublefome  to  others. 

He  was  paffionate,  though  obftinate ;  and, 
though  both,  was  ahvays  governed  by  fome 
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'I  low  dependants ;  who  had  art  enough   to 
make  him  believe  that  he  governed  them. 
His  manners  and  addrcfs  were  exceedingly 
s  illiberal ;  he  had  neither  the  talent  nor  the 
dfefire  of  pleafing. 

In  fpeaking  in  the  houfe,  he  had  an  inele- 
gant flow  of  words,  but  not  withoul  fome 
reafoning,  matter,  and  method. 

He  had  no  amiable  qualities;  but  he  had 
no  vicious  nor  criminal  ones :  he  was  much 
bfelovv  fhining,  but  above  contempt  in  any 
ha  rafter.  , 

In  Ihort,  he  was  a  duke  of  refpedable  fa- 
nfilyj  and  with  a  very  great  eftate, 

1  §  IZ'J.     Another  Chara^et: 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  indeed  a  very 
iconfiderable  man.  The  highefl  rank,  a 
ifplendid  fortune,  and  a  name  glorious  till  it 
was  his,  were  fufficient  to  have  fupported 
!hi:ri  with  meaner  abilities  than- he  poiTefled. 
The  ufe  he  made  of  thefe  uncommon  ad- 
vantages might  have  been  more  honourable 
to  hiiTifelf,  but  could  not  be  more  inltruftive 
-.'"^  -lankind.  The  eminence  of  his  itation 
:  him  a  commanding  profpeft  of  his 
-  :  •-  The  road  which  led  to  honour  was 
.^pci^  to  his  view.  He  could  not  lofe  it  by 
rniftake,  and  he  had  no  temptation  to  depart 
[rojii  it  by  def.gn. 

An  independent,  virtuous  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, would  never  proltitute  his  dignity  in 
jarliament  by  an  indecent  violence,  either 
m  oppreffing  or  defending  a  minifter:  he 
►vould  not  at  one  moment  rancorouHy  per- 
fccute,  at  another  bafely  cringe  to  the  fa- 
i'oii  rite  of  his  fo  vereign.  Though  deceived 
perhaps  in  his  youth,  he  would  not,  through 
tlie  courfe  of  a  long  life,  have  invariably 
:horcn  his  friends  from  among  the  moft  pro- 
iig:ice  of  mankind:  his  own  honour  would 
.'Kivc  forbidden  him  from  mixing  his  private 
ole'ifures  or  converfation  v/ith  jockeys, 
igamefters,  blafphemers,  gladiators,  or  buf- 
foons. He  would  then  have  never  felt, 
much  lefs  would  he  have  fubmitted  to,  the 
humiliating  neceffity  of  engaging  in  the  in- 
tereft  and  intrigues  of  his  dependants;  of 
fupplying  their  vices,  or  relieving  their  beg- 
gar)-, at  the  expence  of  his  country.  He 
-vould  not  have  betrayed  fuch  ignorance,  or 
fuch  contempt  of  theconft'itution,  as  openly 
;o  avow  in  a  court  of  juftice  the  purchafe 
ind  fale  of  a  borough.  If  it  fhould  be  the 
«'ill  of  Providence  to  afflicl  him  with  a  do- 
tnefcic  misfortune,  he  would  fubmit  to  the 
ftroke with  feeling,  but  not  without  dignity; 
ind  not  look  for,  or  find,  an  immediate  con- 
(blation  for  the  lofs  of  an  only  foa  in  con- 


fultations  and  empty  bargains  for  a  place  at 
court,  nor  in  the  mifery  of  ballotting  at  the 
India-houfe. 

The  Duke's  hiftory  began  to  be  import- 
ant at  that  aufpicious  period,  at  which  he 
was  deputed  to  the  court  of  Verfailles.  It 
was  an  honourable  oflice,  and  was  executed 
with  the  fame  fpirit  with  which  it  was  ac- 
cepted. His  patrons  wanted  an  ambaffador 
who  would  fubmit  to  make  conceflions:— 
their  bufmefs  required  a  man  who  ha;d  as' 
little  feeling  ibr  his  own  dignity,  as  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country  ;  and  they  found  him 
in  the  firft  rank  of  the  nobility.         Junius. 

§  128.    CharaBer  of  Mr.  Henry  Fox, 
after-jjards  Lord  Holland. 

Mr.  Henry  Fox  was  a  younger  brother  of 
the  loweft  extraftion.  His  father.  Sir  Ste- 
phen Fox,  made  aconfiderable  fortune,  forac 
how  or  other,  and  left  him  a  fair  younger 
brother's  portion,  which  he  foon  fpent  ia 
the  common  vices  of  youth,  gaming  includ- 
ed :  this  obliged  him  to  travel  for  fome 
time. 

When  he  returned,  tliough  by  education 
a  Jacobite,  he  attached  himfelf  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  was  one  of  his  ableft  cleaves. 
He  had  no  fixed  principles  either  of  religion 
or  morality,  and  was  too  unwary  in  ridicul- 
ing and  expoilng  them. 

He  had  very  great  abilities  and  indefati- 
gable indulby  in  bufinefs;  great  Ikill  in  ma- 
naging, that  is,  in  corrupting,  the  houfe  of 
commons ;  and  a  wonderful  dexterity  in 
attaching  individuals  to  himfelf  He  pro- 
moted,encouraged,  and  pradifed  their  vices; 
he  gratified  their  avarice,  or  fupplied  their 
profufion.  He  wifely  and  punitually  per- 
formed whatever  he  promifed,  and  moft 
liberally  rewarded  their  attachment  and  de- 
pendence. &y  thefe,  and  all  other  means 
that  can  be  imagined,  he  made  himfelf 
many  perfonal  friends  and  political  depeu- 
dants. 

He  was  a  moft  difagreeable  fpeaker  iu 
parliament,  inelegant  in  his  language,  liefi- 
tating  and  ungraceful  in  his  elocution,  but 
Ikilfui  in  difcerning  the  temper  of  the  houfe, 
and  in  knowing  when  and  how  to  prefs,  or 
to  yield. 

A  conftant  good-humour  and  feeming 
franknefs  made  him  a  welcome  companion 
in  focial  life,  and  in  all  domcftic  relations 
he  was  good-natured.  As  he  advanced  in 
life,  his  ambition  became  fubfervient  to  his 
avarice.  His  early  profufion  and  diflipation 
had  made  him  feel  the  many  inconveniences 
of  want,  and,  as  it  oFien  happens,  carried 
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him  to  the  contrary  and  worfe  extreme  of 
corruption  and  rapine.  Rem,  quocimque  modo 
rem,  became  his  maxim,  which  he  obferved 
(I  will  not  fay  religioufly  and  fcrupuloufly, 
but)  invariably  and  IhamefuUy. 

He  had  not  the  leaft  notion  of,  or  regard 
for,  the  public  good  or  the  conftitution,  but 
defpifed  thofe  cares  as  the  objefts  of  narrow 
minds,  or  the  pretences  of  interefted  ones : 
and  he  lived,  as  Brutus  died,  calling  virtue 
only  a  name.  Chiperfidd, 

§  I2g.  CharanerofMr.Ynr. 
Mr.  Pitt  owed  his  rife  to  the  moft  confi- 
derable  pofts  and  power  in  this  kingdom 
lingly  to  his  own  abilities ;  in  him  they 
fupplied  the  want  of  birth  and  fortune,  which 
latter  in  others  too  often  fupply  the  want 
of  the  former.  He  was  a  younger  brother 
of  a  very  new  family,  and  his  fortune  only 
an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  army  was  his  original  deftination, 
and  a  cornetcy  of  horfe  his  firft  and  only 
commiflion  in  it.  Thus,  unaffifted  by  fa- 
vour or  fortune,  he  had  no  powerful  protec- 
tor to  introduce  him  into  bufmefs,  and  (if  I 
may  ufe  that  expreflion)  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  parts ;  but  their  own  ftrength  was  fully 
fufficienr. 

His  conftitution  refufed  him  the  ufual 
pleafures,  and  his  genius  forbad  him  the  idle 
diliipations  of  youth ;  for  fo  early  as  at  the  age 
of  fixteen,  he  was  the  martyr  of  an  heredi- 
tary gout.  He  therefore  employed  the 
leifure  which  that  tedious  and  painful  dif- 
temper  either  procured  or  allowed  him,  in 
acquiring  a  great  fund  of  premature  and 
ufeful  knowledge.  Thus,  by  the  unaccount- 
able relation  of  caufes  and  efFefls,  what 
feemed  the  greateft  misfortune  of  his  life 
was,  perhaps,  the  principal  caufe  of  its 
fplendor. 

His  private  life  was  ftained  by  no  vices, 
nor  fuUied  by  any  meannefs.  All  his  fenti- 
ments  were  liberal  and  elevated.  His  ruling 
pafiion  was  an  unbounded  ambition,  which, 
when  fupported  by  great  abilities,  and 
crowned  by  great  fucccfs,  make  what  the 
world  calls  "  a  great  man."  Hewaahaughty, 
imperious,  impatient  of  contradidlion,  and 
overbearing ;  qualities  which  too  often  ac- 
company, but  always  clog,  great  ones. 

He  had  manners  and  addrefs;  but  one 
might  difcern  through  them  too  great  a 
confcioufnefs  of  his  "own  fnperior  talents. 
He  was  a  moft  agreeable  and  lively  compa- 
nion in  focial  life ;  and  had  fuch  a  vcrfati- 
lity  of  wit,  that  he  could  ad?.pt  it  to  all  forts 
of  converfacion.  He  had  alio  a  moft  happy 
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turn  to  poetry,  but  he  feldom  indulged,  and 
feldom  avowed  it. 

He  came  young  into  parliament,  and  upon  • 
that  great  theatre  foon  equalled  the  oldefl: 
and  the  ableft  adlors.  His  eloquence  was 
of  every  kind,  and  he  excelled  in  the  argu- 
mentative as  well  as  in  the  declamatory  way ; 
but  his  invedives  were  terrible,  and  uttered 
with  fuch  energy  of  diftion,  and  ftern  dignity 
of  aftion  and  countenance,  that  he  intimi- 
dated thofe  who  were  the  moft  willing  and 
the  beft  able  to  encounter  him  * ;  their  arms 
fell  out  of  their  hands,  and  they  ftirunk  under 
the  Jifcendant  which  his  genius  gained  over 
theirs. 

In  that  aflembly,  where  the  public  good 
is  {o  much  talked  of,  and  private  intereft 
fmgly  purfued,  he  fet  out  with  afting  the 
patriot,  and  performed  that  part  fo  nobly^ 
that  he  was  adopted  by  the  public  as  their 
chief,  or  rather  only  unfufpeded,  cham- 
pion. 

The  weight  of  his  popularity,  and  his 
univerfally  acknowledged  abilities,  obtruded 
him  upon  King  George  11.  to  whom  he  was 
perfonally  obnoxious.  He  was  made  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  :  in  this  difficult  and  delicate 
fituatioa,  which  one  would  have  thought 
muft  have  reduced  either  the  patriot  or  the. 
minifter  to  a  dccifive  option,  he  managed 
with  fuch  ability,  that  while  he  ferved  the 
king  more  efFeftually,  in  his  moft  unwarrant- 
able eledoral  views, than  anyformer  minifter, 
however  willing,  had  dared  to  do,  he  ftill 
preferved  all  his  credit  and  popularity  with 
the  public ;  whom  he  afliired  and  convinced, 
that  the  proteftion  and  defence  of  Hanover, 
with  an  army  of  feventy-five  thoufand  men 
in  Britifti  pay,  was  the  only  poflible  method 
of  fecuring  our  pofTeffions  or  acquifitions  in 
North  America.  So  much  eafier  is  it  to  de- 
ceive than  to  undeceive  mankind. 

His  own  difintereftednefs,  and  even  con-' 
tempt  of  money,  fmoothed  his  way  to  power, 
and  prevented  or  filenced  a  great  ftiare  of 
that  en\'y  which  commonly  attends  it.  Moft 
men  think  that  they  have  an  equal  natural 
right  to  riches,  and  equal  abilities  to  make 
the  proper  ufe  of  them ;  but  not  verj^-  many 
of  them  have  the  impudence  to  think  them- 
felves  qualified  for  power. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  will  make  a  great  and 
fhinlng  figure  in  the  annals  of  this  country, 
notwithftanding  the  blot  wliich  his  accept- 
ance of  three  thoufand  pounds  per  annum 
penfion  for  three  lives,  on  his  voluntary  re- 

•  Hunw,  Campbell,  and  Lord  Chief  Juftlce 
Mansiield. 
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/ignation  of  the  feals  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
prefcnt  king,  mtift  make  in  his  charafler, 
•  cfpeciaily  as  to  the  difintcrefted  part  of  it. 
However,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  he 
had  thofe  qualities  which  none  but  a  great 
man  can  have,  with  a  mixture  of  thoie  fail- 
ings which  are  the  common  lot  of  wretched 
■and  imperfed  human  nature. 

Cheflcrfcld. 

§130-.     Another  CharaSlcr, 

Mr.  Pitt  had  been  originally  defigned  for 
jthe  army,  in  which  lie  aftually  bore  a  com- 
miffion;  but  fate  referred  him  Tor  a  more 
jinportant  ftation.  In  point  of  fortune  he 
"was  barely  qualified  to  beelefted  member  of 
parliament,  when  he  obtained  a  feat  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  where  he  foon  outflione 
all  his  compatriots.  He  difplayed  a  fur- 
prifmg  extent  and  precifion  of  political 
knowledge,  and  irrefiflible  energy  of  argu- 
ment, and  fuch  power  of  elocution  as  ftruck 
his  hearers  with  aftonifliment  and  admira- 
tion :  it  flafned  like  the  lightning  of  heaven 
_  dnft  the  minifters  and  fons  of  corruption, 
blafting  where  it  fmote^,  and  withering  the 
nerves  of  oppofition  :  but  his  more  fuMan- 
tial  praife  was  founded  upon  his  difmterefted 
integrity,  his  incorruptible  heart,  his  uncon- 
querable fpirit  of  independence,  and  his  in- 
variable attachment  to  the  intereft  and  liberty 
of  his  country.  Smollett. 

§  131.     Another  Charadcr. 

The  fecretary  flood  alone.  Modern  de- 
generacy had  not  reached  him.  Original 
and  unaccommodating,  the  features  of  his 
charafter  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity. 
His  augult  mind  over-awed  majefty,  and  one 
of  his  fovereigns  thought  royalty  fo  impaired 
in  his  prefcnce,  that  he  confpired  to  remove 
him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  irom  his  fupe- 
riority.  No  ftate  chicanery,  no  narrow 
fyftem  of  vicious  politics,  no  idle  contelt  for 
miniilerial  victories  funk  him  to  the  vulgar 
level  of  the  great ;  but  overbearing,  perfua- 
five,  and  impracticable,  his  objeft  was 
England,  his  ambition  was  fame.  Without 
dividing,  he  deftroyed  party ;  without  cor- 
rupting, he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous. 
France  funk  beneath  him.  With  one  hand 
he  fmote  tliehoufe  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded 
n  the  otiier  the  democracy  of  England. 
The  light  of  his  mind  was  infinite  :  and  his 
fchemes  were  to  aifedl,  not  England,  not  the 
prefent  age  only,  but  Europe  and  pofterity. 
iiWonderful  were  the  means  by  which  thefe 
jfchemes  were  accomplifhed ;  alwavs  feafon- 
able,  always  adequate,  the  fuggeltions  of  an 


underflanding  animated  by  ardcr,  and  en- 
lightened by  pro})hecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life 
amiable  and  indolent  were  unknown  to  him. 
No  domeftic  difficulties,  no  domeltic  weak- 
nefs  reached  him ;  but  aloof  from  the  for- 
did occurrences  of  life,  and  unfuUied  by  its 
intercourfe,  he  came  occafionally  into  our 
fyftem,  to  counfel  and  to  decide. 

A  charader  fo  exalted,  fo  ftrenuous,  fo 
various,  fo  authoritative,  aftonifhed  a  cor- 
rupt age,  and  the  treafury  trembled  at  the 
name  of  Pitt  through  all  her  claffes  of  vena- 
lity. Corruption  imagined,  indeed,  that 
fhe  had  found  defeds  in  this  ftatefman,  and 
talked  much  of  the  inconfiftency  of  his 
glory,  and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  vidories  ; 
but  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  and  the  cala- 
mities of  the  enemy,  anfwered  and  refuted 
her. 

Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  onlv" 
talents :  his  eloquence  was  an  sra  in  the 
fenate,  peculiar  and  fpontaneous,  familiarly 
exprelTrng  gigantic  fentiments  and  inftinc- 
tive  wifdoni ;  not  like  the  torrent  of  De- 
mofthenes,  or  the  fplendid  conflagration  of 
TuUy;  it  refembledfometimes  the  thunder, 
and  fometimes  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres. 
Like  Murray,  he  did  not  conduit  the  un- 
derftandlng  through  the  painful  fubtilty  of 
argumentation ;  nor  was  he,  like  Townf- 
hend,  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  exertion  ;  but 
rather  lightned  upon  the  fubjedt,  and 
reached  the  point  by  the  flafliings  of  the 
mind,  which,  like  thofe  of  his  eye,  were 
felt,  but  could  not  be  followed. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man 
fomething  that  could  create,  fubvcrt,  or 
reform  ;  an  underltanding,  a  fpirit,  and  an 
eloquence,  to  fummon  mankind  to  fociety, 
or  to  break  the  bonds  of  flavery  afunder, 
and  to  ruie  the  wildernefs  of  free  minds  with 
unbounded  authority  ;  fomething  that  could 
eftablifli  or  overwhelm  empire,  and  ixrike  a 
blow  in  the  world  that  fliould  relbund 
through  the  univerle.  Anonymous, 

§  132.     Another  CharaBcr. 
Lord  Chatham  is  a  great  and  celebrated 
name ;  a  name  that  keeps  the  name  of  this 
country  refpedtable  in  every  other  on  the 
globe.     It  may  be  truly  called, 

Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen 

Gentibus,  ec  muitum  noftraj  quod  proderat  urbl. 

The  venrrable  age  of  this  great  man,  his 
merited  rank,  his  fuperior  eloquence,  his 
fplendid  qualities,  his  eminent  fervices,  the 
vaft  fpace  he  fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind, 
m  and. 
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and,  more  than  all  the  reft,  his  fall  from  was  juftified,  even  in  its  extravagance,  by  hi 
power,  which,  like  death,  canonizes  and  fuperior  abilities,  had  never  in  any  inftani 
faiiftifies  a  great  charafter,  will  not  fufFer  prefuraed  on  any  opinion  of  their  own  ;  d( 
me  to  cenfure  any  part  of  his  conduft.  I  prived  of  his  guiding  influence,  they  were 
am  afraid  to  flatter  him ;  I  am  fure  I  am  not  whirled  about,  the  fport  of  every  guft,  and 
difpofed  to  blariie  him :  let  thofe  who  have  eafily  driven  into  any  port ;  and  as  thofe  v/ho 
betrayed  him  hy  their  adulation,  infult  him  joined  with  them  in  manning  the  veffel 
with  their  malevolence.  But  what  I  do  were  the  mofl:  direftly  oppofite  to  his  opi- 
not  prefume  to  cenfure,  I  may  have  leave  to  nions,  meafures,  and  charafter,  and  far  the  :] 
lament.  moft  artful  and  moft  powerful  of  the  fet 

For  a  wife  man,  he  feemed  to  me  at  that  they  eafily  prevailed,  fo  as  to  feize  upon  the  ; 
time  to  be  governed  too  much  by  general  moft  vacant,  unoccupied,  and  derelift  minds  i 
maxims:  one  or  two  of  thefe  maxims,  of  his  friends,  and  inftantly  they  turned  the 
flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  moft  in-  veffel  wholly  out  of  the  courfe  of  his  policy, 
dulgent  to  our  unhappy  fpecies,  and  furely  As  if  it  were  to  infult  as  well  as  to  betray 
a  little  too  general,  led  him  into  meafures  him,  even  long  before  the  clofe  of  the  firit 
that  were  greatly  mifchievous  to  himfelf ;  feflion  of  his  adminiftration,  when  every 
and  for  that  reafon,  among  others,  perhaps  thing  was  publicly  tranfadled,  and  with 
fatal  to  his  country;  meafures,  the  effeds  great  parade,  in  his  name,  they  made  an  adt, 
of  which  I  am  afraid  are  for  ever  incurable,  declaring  it  highly  juft  and  expedient  to  raife 
He  made  art  adminiftration  fo  checkered  a  revenue  in  America.  For  even  then,  even 
and  fpeckled;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  before  the  fplendid  orb  was  entirely  fet,  and 
joinery  fo  crofsly  indented  and  whimfically  v/hile  the  vveftern  horizon  was  in  a  blaze 
dove-tailed;  a  cabinet  fo  varioufly  inlaid;  with  his  defcending  glory,  on  the  oppofite 
fuch  a  piece  of  diverfified  mofaic,  fuch  a  quarter  of  the  heavens  arofe  another  lumi- 
teflTelated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  nary  (Charles  Townlhend)  and  for  his  hour 
bit  of  black  ftone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white  ;  became  lord  of  the  afcendant,  who  was 
patriots  and  courtiers;  king's  friends  and  ofiiciallv  the  reproducer  of  the  fatal  fcheme, 
republicans;  whigs  and  torics;  treacherous    the  unfortunate  aft  to  tax  America  for  a 


friends  and  open  enemies ;  that  it  was  indeed 
a  very  curious  (how,  but  utterly  unfafe  to 
touch,  and  unfure  to  ftand  on.  The  col- 
leagues whom  he  had  aflbrted  at  the  fame 
boards  flared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged 
to  alk,  "  Sir,  your  name.  Sec."  It  fo  hap- 
pened, that  perfons  had  a  fingle  cfiice  di- 


Edm.  Burke, 


§    »3: 


Mr.   PulTENEy'j    speech 
Motion  for  reducing  the  Army. 


the 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  parlia- 


vided  between  them  who  had  never  fpoken  mentary  armies,  and  about  an  army  conti- 
to  each  other  in  their  lives ;  until  they  found  nued  from  year  to  year ;  I  have  always  been, 
themfelves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  Sir,  and  always  fhall  be,  againft  a  ftanding . 
together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  fame  army  of  any  kind.  To  me  it  is  a  terrible' 
truckle-bed.  thing;  whether  under  that  of  parliamentary  i 

In  confequence  of  this  arrangement  hav-  or  any  other  defignation,  a  ftanding  army 
jng  put  fo  much  the  larger  part  of  his  ene-  is  ftill  a  ftanding  army,  whatever  name  it 
mies  and  oppofers  into  power,  the  confufion  be  called  by  ;  they  are  a  body  of  men  dif- 
was  fuch  that  his  ov/n  principles  could  not  tinft  from  the  body  of  the  people ;  they  are 
poflibly  have  any  efl^eft  or  influence  in  the  governed  by  different  laws  ;  and  blind  obe- 
conduft  of  affairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  dience,  and  an  entire  fubmifTion  to  the  or- 
of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other  caafe  withdrew  ders  of  their  commanding  oflicer,  is  their 
him  from  public  cares,  principles  direftly  only  principle.  The  nations  around  us, 
contrary  were  fure  to  predominate.  When  Sir,  are  already  enflaved,  and  have  been 
he  had  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  enflaved  by  thofe  very  means :  by  means  of 
of  ground  to  ftand  upon :  when  he  had  ac-  their  ftanding  armies  they  have  every  one  | 
complifhed  his  fcheme  of  adminiftration,  he  loft  their  liberties  :  it  is  indeed  impofliblei 
was  no  longer  a  minifter.  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  pre-  j 

When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  fervpd  in  any  country  where  a  numerous! 
his  whole  fyftcm  was  on  a  wide  fea,  without  ftanding  army  is  kept  up.  Shall  we  then 
chan  or  compafs.  The  gentlemen,  his  par-  take  any  of  our  meafures  from  the  examples 
ticub.r  friends,  in  various  departments  of  of  our  neighbours?  No,  Sir;  on  the  con- 
r.:ii:;.r.ry,  with  a  confidence  iu  him  u'hich   trarv,  from  their  misfortunes  we  ought  to 
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learn  to  avoid  thofe  rocks  upon  which  they 
have  fplit. 

It  fignifies  nothing  to  tell  me,  that  our 
Sarmy  is  commanded  by  fuch  gentlemen  as 
[cannot  be  fuppofed  to  join  in  any  meafures 
!for  enflaving  their  country.  It  may  be  fo  ; 
!l  hope  it  is  fo  ;  I  have  a  very  good  opinion 
'of  many  gentlemen  now  in  the  army  ;  I  be- 
flieve  they  would  not  join  in  any  fuch  mea- 
tfures;  but  their  lives  are  uncertain,  nor  can 
we  be  fare  how  long  they  may  be  continued 
I  in  command  ;  they  may  be  all  difmifled  in  a 
moment,  and  proper  tools  of  power  put  in 
their  room.  Befides,  Sir,  we  know  the 
ipafHons  of  men,  we  know  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  truft  the  beft  of  men  v/ith  too  much 
power.  Where  was  there  a  braver  army 
I  than  that  under  Julius  Csefar?  Where  was 
j  there  ever  an  army  that  had  ferved  their 
country  more  faithfully  ?  That  army  was 
commanded  generally  by  the  beft  citizens  of 
Rome,  by  men  of  great  fortune  and  ligure 
I  in  their  country,  yet  that  army  enflaved 
their  country.  The  affedions  of  the  fol- 
diers  towards  their  country,  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  the  under  officers,  are  not  to 
be  depended  on  :  by  the  military  law  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  is  fo  quick,  and  the 
punifhment  fo  fevere,  that  neither  officer 
nor  foldier  dares  offer  to  difpute  the  orders 
of  his  fupreme  commander;  he  muft  not 
confult  his  own  inclinations:  if  an  officer 
were  commanded  to  pull  his  own  faiher  out 
of  this  houfe,  he  mult  do  it ;  he  dares  not 
difobey ;  immediate  death  would  be  the 
fure  confequence  of  the  leaft  grumbling. 
And  if  an  officer  were  fent  into  the  court  of 
requefts,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  muf- 
keteers  with  fcrewed  bayonets,  and  v/ith 
orders  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and 
how  we  were  to  vote,  I  know  what  would 
be  the  duty  of  this  houfe;  I  knov/  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  order  the  officer  to  be  taken 
and  hanged  up  at  the  door  of  the  lobby  ; 
but.  Sir,  I  doubt  much  if  fuch  a  fpirit 
could  be  found  in  the  houfe,  or  in  any 
houfe  of  Commons  that  will  ever  be  in 
England. 

Sir,  I  talk  not  of  imaginary  things ;  I 
talk  of  what  has  happened  to  an  Englifh 
houfe  of  Commons,  and  from  an  Englifli 
army  :  not  only  from  an  Englilh  army,  but 
an  army  that  was  raifed  by  that  very  houfe 
of  Commons,  an  army  that  was  paid  by 
them,  and  an  army  that  was  commanded 
by  generals  appointed  by  them.  Therefore 
do  not  let  us  vainly  imagine,  that  an  army 
raifed  and  maintained  by  authority  cf  par- 
liament will  always  be  fubmifllvc  to  tliem ; 


if  any  army  be  fo  numerous  as  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  over-awe  the  parliament, 
they  will  be  fubmiffivc  as  long  as  the  Parlia- 
ment does  nothing  to  difoblige  their  fa- 
vourite general ;  but  when  that  cafe  happens, 
I  am  afraid  that  in  place  o^  the  Parliament's 
difmiffing  the  army,  the  army  will  difmifs 
the  Parliament,  as  they  have  done  heretofore. 
Nor  does  the  legality  or  illegality  of  that 
Parliament,  or  of  that  army,  alter  the  cafe  ; 
for,  with  refpedl  to  that  army,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  way  of  thinking,  the  Parliament 
difmiffed  by  them  was  a  legal  Parliament ; 
they  were  an  army  raifed  and  maintained 
according  to  law,  and  at  firft  they  were 
raifed,  as  they  imagined,  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  thofe  liberties  which  they  afterwards 
deftroyed. 

It  has  been  urged.  Sir,  that  whoever  is 
for  the  Proteitant  fucceffion,  mull  be  for 
continuing  the  army  :  for  that  very  reafon. 
Sir,  I  am  againll  continuing  the  army.  I 
know  that  neither  the  Proteftant  fucceffioa 
in  his  majefty's  moft  illuftrious  houfe,  nor 
any  fucceffion,  can  ever  be  fafe,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  Handing  army  in  the  country. 
Armies,  Sir,  have  no  regard  to  hereditarj' 
fucceffions.  The  firft  two  Caefars  at  Rome 
did  pretty  well,  and  found  means  to  keep 
their  armies  in  tolerable  fubjedion,  becaufe 
the  generals  and  officers  were  all  their  own 
creatures.  But  how  did  it  fare  with  their 
fucceifors  ?  Was  not  every  one  of  them 
named  by  the  army  without  any  regard  to 
hereditary  right,  or  to  any  right  ?'  A  cobler, 
a  gardener,  or  any  man  who  happeped  to 
raife  himfelf  in  the  army,  and  could  gain 
their  atfeftions,  was  made  emperor  of  tlic 
world.  Was  not  every  fucceeding  emperor 
raifed  to  the  throne,  or  tumbled  headlong 
into  the  duft,  according  to  the  mere  whim 
or  mad  frenzy  of  the  foldiers  ? 

We  are  told  this  army  is  defired  to  be 
continued  but  lor  one  year  longer,  or  for  a 
limited  term  of  years.  Plow  abfurd  is  this 
diftinftion !  Is  there  any  army  in  the  world 
continued  for  any  term  of  years  ?  Does  the 
moft  abfolute  monarch  tell  his  army,  that 
he  is  to  continue  them  for  any  number  of 
years,  or  any  number  of  months  ?  How 
long  have  we  already  continued  our  army 
from  year  to  year  ?  And  if  it  thus  continues, 
wherein  will  it  differ  from  the  ftanding  ar- 
mies of  thofe  countries  which  have  already 
fubmitted  their  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  We  arc 
now  come  to  the  Rubicon  ;  our  army  is  now 
to  be  reduced,  or  it  never  will ;  from  his 
majefty's  own  mouth  we  are  affured  of  a 
profound  tranquillity  abroad,  we  know  there 
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is   one  at  home.     If  this  is  not  a  proper  power,  which  at  laft  unhappily  brought  him 

time,  if  thefe  circumftances  do  not  afford  us  to   his  moft  tragical  end,  and  at  the  fame 

a  fafe  opportunity  for  reducing  at  Icaft  a  time  fubverted  the  whole  conftitution ;  and 

part  of  our  regular  forces,  we  never  can  I  hope  we  fhall  learn  this  leffon  from  it, 

expeft  to  fee  any  reduction ;  and  this  na-  never  to  compliment  the  crown  with  any 

tion,  already  overburdened  with  debts  and  new    or   extravagant  powers,  nor  to  deny 

taxes,  muft  be  loaded  with  the  heavy  charge  the  people  thofe  rights  which  by  ancient 

of  perpetually  fupporting  a  numerous  ftand-  ufage  they  are  entitled  to  ;  but  to  preferve 

ing  army ;  and  remain  for  ever  expofed  to  the  jufl   a;id   equal  balance,    from   which 

the  danger  of  having  its  liberties  and  privi-  they  will  both  derive  mutual  fecurity,  and. 

leges  trampled  upon  by  any  future  king  or  which,  if  duly  obferved,  will  render  our 

miniitry,  who  fhall  take  it  in  their  heads  to  conftitution  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all 

do  fo,  and  (hall  take  a  proper  care  to  model  the  world.  ^ 

the  army  for  that  purpofe.  King  Charles  the  Second  naturally  took 

„     _  o       A  .07^3  furfeit  of  parliaments  in  his  father's  time, 

j  134.    Sir  JoHi^SrAvBY  sSj,eech for    and  was  therefore  extremelv  defirous  to  lay 

re;^ealu^g  the  Septennial  Ad.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .  ^^^  ^j^-^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  j^p^^^_ 

Mr.  Speaker,  ticable.     However,  in   effedl,   he  did  fo : 

The  fubjeft  matter  of  this  debate  is  of  for  he  obtained  a  parliament  which,  by  its 

fuch  importance,,  that  I  Ihould  be  afharaed  long  duration,  like  an  army  of  veterans, 

to  return  to  my  eieftors,  without  endeavour-  became  fo  exactly   difciplined  to  his  own 

ing,  in  the  beft  manner  I  am  able,  to  de-  meafures,  that  they  knew   no  other  com- 

clare  publicly   the   reafons  which  induced  mand  but  from  that  perfon  who  gave  them 

me  to  give  my  moft   ready  affent  to  this  their  pay. 

queftion.  This  was  a  fafe  and  moft  ingenious  way 

The  people  have  an  unqueftionable  right  of  enflaving  a  nation.     It  was  very  well 

to   frequent   new   parliaments   by    ancient  known,  that  arbitrary  power,  if  it  was  opea 

ufage ;  and  this  ufage  has  been  confirmed 

by  fe\'eral  laws,  which  have  been  progref- 

iively  made  by  our  anceftors,  as  often  as 

they  found  it  neceffary  to  infift  on  this  ef- 

fential  privilege. 


and  avowed,  WDuId  never  prevail  here;  the 
people  were  amufed  with  the  fpecious  form 
of  their  ancient  conftitution :  it  exifted, 
indeed,  in  their  fancy;  but,  like  a  mere 
phantom,  had  no  fubftance  nor  reality  in  it : 


Parliaments  were  generally  annual,  but  for  the  power,  the  authority,  the  dignity  of 

never  continued  longer  than  three   years,  parliaments  were  wholly   loft.     This   was 

till  the  remarkable  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  that  remarkable  parliament  which  fo  juftly 

He,  Sir,  was  a  prince  of  unruly  appetites,  obtained  the  opprobrious  name  of  the  Pen- 

and  of  an  arbitrary  will ;  he  was  impatient  fion  Parliament;  and  was  the  model  from 

of  every  reftraint ;  the  laws  of  God  and  man  which,  1   believe,  fome   later   parliaments 

fell  equally  a  facrlfice,  as  they  flood  in  the  have  been  exaAly  copied, 

v/ay   of  his  avarice,    or  difappointed  his  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  people 

ambition :    he    therefore    introduced   long  made  a  frefh  claim  of  their  ancient  privi- 


parliaments,  becaufe  he  very  well  knew  that 
they  would  become  the  proper  inilruments 
of  both  ;  and  what  a  flavilTi  obedience  they 
paid    to      "     '  '  "  ' 

known. 

If  we  come  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  Firft,  we  muft  acknowledge  him  to  be 
a  prince  of  a  contrary  temper ;  he  had  cer- 
tainly an  innate  love  for  religion  and  virtue. 
But   here  lay   the  misfortune :  he  w^s  led 


leges ;  and  as  they  had  fo  lately  experienced 
tlie  misfortune  of  long  and  fervile  parlia- 
ments, it  was  then  declared,  that  they 
all  his  meafures  is  fufficiently  ihould  be  held  frequently.  But,  it  feems, 
their  full  meaning  was  not  underftood  by 
this  declaration  ;  and,  therefore,  as  in  every 
new  fetilement  the  intention  of  all  parties 
ihould  be  fpeciucally  manifefted,  the  par- 
liament never  ceafed  ftruggling  with  the 
crown,  till  the  triennial  law  was  obtained  : 


from  his  natural  difpofition  by  fycophants  the   preamble  of  it   is  extremely  full  and 

and  flatterers ;  they  advifed  him  to  negleft  ftrong ;  and  in  the  body  of  the  bill  you  will 

the   calling   of  frequent  new  parliaments,  find  the  word  declared  before   enaded,  by 

and  therefore,  by  not   taking  the  conftant  which  I  apprehend,  that  though  this  law 

fenfe  of  his  people  in  what  he  did,  he  was  did  not  immediately  take  place  at  the  time 

worked  up  into  fo  high  a  notion  of  prero-  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  certainly  intended 

gative,  that  the  commons,  in  order  to  re-  as  declaratory  of  their  iirft  meaning,  and 

itrain  it,  obtained  that  independent  fatal  therefore  ftands  a  par«  of  that  eriginal  con- 

traft 
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traft  under  which  the  conftitution  was  then 
fettled.  His  majefty's  title  to  the  crown  is 
primarily  derived  from  that  contraft ;  and 
if  upon  a  review  there  fliali  appear  to  be  any 
deviations  from  it,  we  ought  to  treat  them 
as  fo  many  injuries  done  to  that  title.  And 
I  dare  fay,  that  this  houfe,  which  has  gone 
through  fo  long  a  feries  of  fervices  1.0  his 
inajefty,  will  at  laft  be  willing  to  revert  to 
thofe  original  ftated  meafures  of  govern- 
ment, to  renew  and  ftrengthen  that  title. 

But,  Sir,  I  think  the  manner  in  which 
the  feptennial  law  was  full  introduced,  is  a 
very  llrong  reafon  why  it  fhoiild  be  repealed. 
People,  in  their  fears,  have  very  often  re- 
courfe  to  defperate  expedients,  which,  if 
not  cancelled  in  feafon,  will  themfelves 
prove  fatal  to  that  conftitution  which  they 
were  meant  to  fecure.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  the  feptennial  law;  it  was  intended  only 
as  a  prefervative  againft  a  temporary  incon- 
venience :  the  inconvenience  is  removed, 
but  the  mifchievous  effefts  ftill  continue; 
for  it  not  only  altered  the  cionllitution  of 
parliaments,  but  it  extended  that  fame  par- 
(liament  beyond  its  natural  duration;  and 
>j  therefore  carries  this  moftunjull  implication 
with  it.  That  you  may  at  any  time  ufurp 
the  moft  indubitable,  the  moil:  eiTential  pri- 
vilege of  the  people,  I  mean  that  of  chufing 
their  own  reprefentatives :  a  precedent  of 
fuch  a  dangerous  confequence,  of  fo  fatal  a 
tendency,  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  re- 
proach to  our  ftatute-book,  if  that  law  was 
any  longer  to  fubfift,  v\hich  might  record  it 
to  pollerity. 

This  is  a  feafon  of  virtue  and  public  fpi- 
rit;  let  us  take  advantage  of  it  to  repeal 
thofe  laws  which  infringe  our  liberties,  and 
introduce  fuch  as  may  reftore  the  vigour  of 
our  ancient  conftitution. 

Human  nature  is  fo  very  corrupt,  that 

E  all  obligations  lofe  their  force,  unlefs  they 

I  are  frequently  renewed :  long   parliaments 

become  therefore  independent  of  the  people, 

and  when  they  do  fo,  there  always  happens 

a  moft  dangerous  dependence  elfewhere. 

Long  parliaments  give  the  minifter  an 
opportunity  of  getting  acquaintance  with 
members,  of  praftifing  his  feveral  arts  to 
win  them  into  his  fchemes.  This  muft  be 
the  work  of  time.  Corruption  is  of  fo  bafe 
a  nature,  that  at  firft  fight  it  is  extremely 
fliocking ;  hardly  any  one  has  fubmitted  to 
it  all  at  once  :  his  difpofition  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  underftood,  the  particular  bait  muft 
be  found  out  with  which  he  is  to  be  allured, 
and  after  all,  it  is  not  without  many  ftrug- 
gles  that  he  furreiiders  his  virtue.     Indeed 


there  are  fome  who  will  at  once  plunge 
themfelves  into  any  bafe  adion  ;  but  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  of  a  more  cautious 
nature,  and  will  proceed  only  by  leifurely 
degrees ;  one  or  two  perhaps  have  deferted 
their  colours  the  firft  campaign,  fome  have 
done  it  a  fecond ;  but  a  great  many,  who 
have  not  that  eager  difpofition  to  vice,  will 
wait  till  a  third. 

For  this  reafon,  ihort  parliaments  have 
been  lefs  corrupt  than  long  ones ;  they  are 
obferved,  like  ftreams  of  water,  always  to 
grow  more  impure  the  greater  diftance  they 
run  from  the  fountain-head. 

I  am  aware,  it  may  be  faid,  that  frequent 
new  parliaments  will  produce  frequent  new 
expences ;  but  I  think  quite  the  contrary : 
I  am  really  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  a  pro- 
per remedy  againft  the  evil  of  bribery  at 
eledions,  efpecially  as  you  have  provided 
fo  wholefome  a  law  to  co-operate  upon  thefe 
occafions. 

Bribery  at  elections,  whence  did  it  arife  ? 
not  from  country  gentlemen,  for  they  are 
fure  of  being  chofen  without  it;  it  was. 
Sir,  tlie  invention  of  wicked  and  corrupt 
minifters,  who  have  from  time  to  time  led 
weak  princes  into  fuch  deftrudive  meafures, 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  rely  upon  the  na- 
tural reprefentation  of  the  people.  Long 
parliaments.  Sir,  firft  introduced  briber}'-, 
becaufe  they  were  worth  purchafing  at  any 
rate.  Country  gentlemen,  who  have  only 
their  private  fortunes  to  rely  upon,  and  have 
no  mercenary  ends  to  ferve,  are  unable  to 
oppofe  it,  efpecially  if  at  any  time  the  public 
treafure  fhall  be  unfaithfully  fquandered 
away  to  corrupt  their  boroughs.  Country 
gentlemen,  indeed,  may  make  fome  weak. 
efforts,  but  as  they  generally  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  the  time  of  a  frefh  ftruggle  is 
at  fo  great  a  diftance,  they  at  laft  grow  faint  . 
in  the  difpute,  give  up  their  country  for 
loft,  and  retire  in  defpair;  defpair  naturally 
produces  indolence,  and  that  is  the  proper 
difpofition  for  flavery.  Minifters  of  ftate 
underftand  this  very  well,  and  are  therefore 
unwilling  to  awaken  the  nation  out  of  its 
lethargy  by  frequent  eledions.  They  know 
that  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  like  every  other  . 
virtue  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  kept  alive  only 
by  conftant  aftion  ;  that  it  is  impoiiible  to 
enflave  this  nation,  while  it  is  perpetually 
upon  its  guard. — Let  country  gentlemen 
then,  by  having  frequent  opportunities  of 
exerting  themfelves,  be  kept  warm  and 
aftive  in  their  contention  for  the  public 
good :  this  will  raife  that  zeal  and  fpirit, 
which  will  at  laft  get  the  better  cf  thofe 
m  3  in:duc 
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urxdue  influences  by  which  the  officers  of  the  duce  me  to  be  againft  the  motion.  Inge- 
crown,  though  unknown  to  the  feveral  bo-  neral,  I  mull  take  notice,  that  the  nature 
roughs,  have  been  able  to  fupplant  country  of  our  conftitution  feems  to  be  very  much 
gentlemen  of  great  charafters  and  fortune,  miftaken  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  fpoken 
who  live  in  their  neighbourhood. — I  do  not  in  favour  of  this  motion.  It  is  certain,  that 
fay  this  upon  idle  fpeculation  only :  I  live  ours  is  a  mixed  government,  and  the  per- 
in  a  country  where  it  is  too  well  known,  feftion  of  our  conititution  confills  in  this, 
and  I  appeal  to  many  gentlemen  in  the  houfe,  that  the_  monarchical,  ariftocratical,  and 
to  more  out  of  it,  (and  who  are  fo  for  this  democratical  forms  of  government,  are  mixt 
very  reafon)  for  the  truth  of  my  aijertion.  and  interwoven  in  ours,  fo  as  to  give  us  all 
Sir,  it  is  a  fore  which  has  been  long  eating  the  advantages  of  each,  without  fubje^ing 
into  the  moll  vital  part  of  our  conftitution,  us  to  the  dangers  and  inconveniencies  of 
and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  you  either.  The  democratical  form  of  govern- 
will  probe  it  to  the  bottom.  For  if  a  mi-  ment,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have  ixowoc- 
nifter  fnould  ever  gain  a  corrupt  familiarity  cafion  to  take  notice  of,  is  liable  to  thefe 
with  our  boroughs ;  if  he  Ihould  keep  a  re-  inconveniencies; — that  they  are  generally 
gifter  of  them  in  his  clofet,  and,  by  fending  too  tedious  in  their  coming  to  any  refolu- 
down  his  treafury-mandates,  Ihould  procure  tion,  ■  and  feldom  brilk  and  expeditious 
a  fpurious  reprefentation  of  the  people,  the  enough  in  canying  their  refolutions  into 
offspring  of  his  corruption,  who  will  beat  execution:  that  they  are  always  wavering 
all  times  ready  to  reconcile  and  juftify  the  in  their  refolutions,  and  never  Iteady  in  any 
moft  contradictory  meafures  of  his  admini-  of  the  meafures  they  refolve  to  purfue  ;  and 
ftration,  and  even  to  vote  every  crude  indi- 
gefted  dream  of  their  patron  into  a  law  ;  if 
the  maintenance  of  his  power  Ihould  become 
the  fole  objeft  of  their  attention,  and  they 


that  they  are  often  involved  in  factions,  fe- 
ditions,  and  infurreftions,  which  exjwfes 
them  to  be  made  the  tools,  if  not  the  prey, 
of  their  neighbours :  therefore,  in  all  regu- 


tution,  we  are  to  guard  againft  running  too 
much  into  that  form,  of  government,  which 
is  properly  called  democratical :  this  v/as, 
in  my  opinion,  the  effe^^t  of  the  triennial 
law,  and  will  again  be  the  efFecl,  if  ever  it 
fhould  be  reftored. 

That  triennial  eledlions  would  make  our 
government  too  tedious  in  all  their  refolves, 
is  evident;  bet-aufe,  in  fuch  cafe,  no  pru- 


Ihould  be  guilty  of  the  moft  violent  breach  lations  we  make  with  refpeft  to  our  confti 
of  parliamentary  truft,  by  giving  the  king  a 
dilcreticnary  liberty  of  taxing  the  people 
without  limitation  or  controul ;  the  laft 
fatal  compliment  the)-  can  pay  to  the  crown  ; 
—if  this  fliould  ever  be  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  this  nation,  the  people  indeed  may 
complain ;  but  the  doors  of  that  place, 
where  their  complaints  fhould  be  heard, 
will  for  ever  be  fhut  againft  them. 

Our  difeafe,  I  fear,  is  of  a  complicated  dent  adminiftration  would  c/er  refolve  upcii 

nature,  and   I  think   that  this  motion   is  any   meafure  of  confequence  till   they  had 

wifely   intended   to    remove   the   liril    and  felt  not  only  the  pulfe  of  the  parliament,  but 

principal  diforder.     Give  tlfe  people  their  the  pvulfe  of  the  people;  and  theminifters  of 

ancient   right   of  frequent   new  elections;  ftate  would  always  labour  under  this  dif- 

that  will  reftore  the  decayed  authority  of  advantage,  that,  as  fecrets  of  ftate  muft  not 

parliaments,  and  will  put  our  conftitution  be    immediately    divulged,    their    enemies 

into  a  natural  condition  of  working  out  her  (and  enemies  they  .will  always  have)  would 

own  cure.  have  a  handle  for  expofmg  their  meafures. 

Sir,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  and  rendering  them  difagreeable  to  the  peo- 

that  I  cannot  exprefs  a  greater  zeal  for  his  pie,  and    thereby  carrying  perhaps  a  new 

majefty,  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  eleftion  againft  them,  before  they  could  have 

the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  houfe,  than  nn  cpportunit}'  nf  juftif)ing  their  meafures, 

by   feconding   the   motion  which   the  ho-  by  divulging  ihofe  tads  and  circumftances, 

jiourable  gentleman  has  made  you,  from  v/hence  the  juftice  and  the  v,'ifdom  of 

^  135.    fr  Robert  WALi.OLE'.i2.//y.  their  meafures  would  clearly  appear. 

'^  ^-^  Ihen,    Sir,    it    is    by    experience   well 

Mr.  Speaker,    ^  kuown,  that  what  is  called  the  populace  of 

Though  the  queftion  has  been  already  fo  every  country  are  apt  to  be  too  much  elated 

fully  oppofed,  that  there  is  no  great  occa-  with  fuccefs,  and  too  much  dejefted  with 

fion  to  fa)'  any  thing  farther  againft  it,  yet  I  e\ery  misfortune  ;  this  makes  them  waver- 

hope  the  houfe  will  indulge  me  with  the libei-  ing  in  their  opinions  about  affairs  of  ftate, 

ty  of  giving  fome  of  thofe  reafons  which  in-  and  never  long  of  the  fame  j^ind ;  and  as 

this 
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this  houfe  is  chofen  by  the  free  and  un- 
i^h'Xtd  voice  of  the  people  in  general,  if  this 
i'hoice  were  fo  often  renewed,  we  might 
ixpeft  that  this  houfe  would  be  as  wavering, 
^d  as  unfteady,  as  the  people  ufually  are  : 
'  d  it  being  impoffible  to  carry  on  the  pub- 
aiFairs  of  the  nation  without  the  concur- 
ce  of  this  houfe,  the  minilters  would 
IWays  be  obliged  to  comply,  and  confe- 
dently  would  be  obliged  to  change  their 
cafures,  as  often  as  the  people  changed 
eiir  minds. 

With  feptennial  parliaments,  Sir,  we  are 
,ot  expofed  to  either  of  thefe  misfortunes, 
Ibecaufe,  if  the  minifters,  after  having  felt 
the  pulfe  of  the  parliament,  which  they  can 
always  foon  do,  refolve  upon  any  meafures, 
Ithev  have  generally  time  enough,  before  the 
new  eledions  come  on,  to  give  the  people 
a  proper  information,  in  order  to  (hew  them 
the  jafticeand  the  wifdom  of  the  meafures 
thry  have  purfued;  and  if  the  people  fliould 
iat  any  time  be  too  much  elated,  or  too 
;  much  dejefted,  or  fhould  without  a  caufe 
;  change  their  minds,  thofe  at  the  helm  of 
{  affairs  have  time  to  fet  them  right  before  a 
;  new  election  comes  on. 

As  to  fadtion  and  fedition,  Sir,  I  will 
grant,  that,  in  monarchical  and  ariftocrati- 
eal  governments,  it  generally  arifes  from 
violence  and  oppreffion;  but,  in  democra- 
tical  governments,  it  always  arifes  from  the 
people's  having  too  great  a  Ihare  in  the  go- 
vernment. For  in  all  countries,  and  in  all 
governments,  there  always  will  be  many 
faftious  and  unquiet  fpirits,  who  can  never 
be  at  reft  either  in  power  or  out  of  power  : 
when  in  power,  they  are  never  eafy,  unlefs 
every  man  fubmits  entirely  to  their  direc- 
tion ;  and  when  out  of  power,  they  are  al- 
ways working  and  intriguing  againfl:  thofe 
that  arc  in,  without  any  regard  to  juitice, 
or  to  the  intereft  of  their  country.  In  po- 
pular governments  fuch  men  have  too  much 
game,  they  have  too  many  opportunities 
for  working  upon  and  corrupting  the  minds 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  give  them  a  bad 
impreffion  of,  and  to  raife  difcontents  againft, 
thofe  that  have  the  management  of  the  public 
affairs  for  the  time ;  and  thefe  difcontents 
often  break  out  into  feditions  and  infiir- 
reftions.  This,  Sir,  would  in  my  opinion 
be  our  misfortune,  if  our  parliament  were 
either  anmlal  or  triennial:  by  fuch  frequent 
eledions  there  would  be  fo  much  power 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  as 
would  deftroy  that  equal  mixture  which  is 
the  beauty  of  our  conftiturion  :  in  ihort, 
•our  government  v.'ould  really  become  a  de- 


mocratical  government,  and  might  from 
thence  very  probably  diverge  into  a  tyran- 
nical. Therefore,  in  order  to  preferve  our 
conftitution,  in  order  to  prevent  our  falling 
under  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power,  we 
ought  to  preferve  that  law,  which  I  really 
think  has  brought  our  conftitution  to  a 
more  equal  mixture,  and  confequently  to  a 
greater  perfeftion,  than  it  was  ever  in  before 
that  law  took  place. 

As  to  bribery  and  corruption.  Sir,  if  It 
were  poffible  to  influence,  by  fuch  bafe 
means,  the  majority  of  the  eleftors  of  Great 
Britain  to  chufe  fuch  men  as  would  probably 
give  up  their  liberties  ;  if  it  were  poffible 
to  influence,  by  fuch  means,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  houfe  to  confent  to  the 
eftablifliment  of  arbitrary  power;  I  would 
readily  allow,  that  the  calculations  made  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  other  fide  were  juft, 
and  their  inference  true  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded 
that  neither  of  thefe  is  pofllble.  As  the 
members  of  this  houfe  generally  are,  and 
mufl:  always  be,  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
figure  in  their  country,  is  it  pofiible  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  any  one  of  them  could,  by  a 
penfion,  or  a  poft,  be  influenced  to  confent 
to  the  overthrow  of  our  conftitution ;  by 
which  the  enjoyment,  not  only  of  what  he 
got,  but  of  what  he  before  had,  would  be 
rendered  altogether  precarious  ?  I  will  al- 
low, Sir,  that,  with  refpeft  to  bribery,  the 
price  muft  be  higher  or  lower,  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  virtue  of  the  man  who  is 
to  be  bribed ;  but  it  muft  likewife  be  granted, 
that  the  humour  he  happens  to  be  in  at  the 
time,  the  fpirit  he  happens  to  be  endowed 
with,  adds  a  great  deal  to  his  virtue.  When 
no  encroachments  are  made  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people,  when  the  people  do  not  think 
themfelves  in  any  danger,  there  may  be 
many  of  the  electors,  who,  by  a  bribe  of 
ten  guineas,  might  be  induced  to  vote  for 
one  candidate  rather  than  another ;  but  if 
the  court  were  making  any  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  a  proper  fpirit 
would,  without  doubt,  arife  in  the  nation ; 
and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
none,  or  very  few,  even  of  fuch  eleftors, 
could  be  induced  to  vote  for  a  court  candi- 
date; no,  not  for  ttn  times  the  fum. 

There  may.  Sir,  be  foine  bril^ery  and 
corruption  in  the  nation ;  I  am  afraid  there 
will  always  be  fome  :  but  it  is  no  proof  of  it, 
that  ftrangers  are  fometimes  chofen ;  for  a 
gentleman  may  have  fo  much  natural  in- 
fiuence  over  a  borough  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, as  to  be  able  to  prevail  with  them  to 
chufe  any  perfon  he  pleafes  to  recommend; 
m  4  and 
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and  if  upon  fuch  recommendation  they  chufe 
one  or  two  of  his  friends,  who  are  perhaps 
ftrangers  to  them,  it  is  not  from  thence  to 
he  inferred,  that  the  two  ftrangers  were 
chofea  their  reprefentatives  by  the  means  of 
bribery  and  corruption. 

To  infinuate,    Sir,  that  money  may  be 
iffued  from  the  public  treafury  for  bribing 
eleftions,  is    really   fomething   very  extra- 
ordinary, efpecially  in  thofe  gentlemen  who 
Icnow  how  many  checks  are  upon  every  Shil- 
ling that  can  be  iffued  from  thence;  and 
jibw  regularly  the  money  granted  in  one  year 
for  the  public  fervice  of  the  nation,  muft 
always  be  accounted  for  the  very  next  feffion, 
in  this  houfe,  and  likewife  in  the  other,  if 
they  have  a  mind  to  call  for  any  fuch-  ac- 
count.    And  as  to  the  gentlemen  in  offices, 
if  they  have  any  advantage  over  country 
gentlemen,  in  having  fomething  elfe  to  de^ 
pend  on  befidcs  their  own  private  fortunes, 
they  have  likev/Ife  many  difadvantages :  they 
arc  obliged  tp  live  here  at  London  with  their 
families,  by  v/hich  they  are  put  to  a  much 
greater  expence  than  gentlemen  of  equal  for- 
tunes who  li'.  e  in  the  country :  this  lays 
them  under  a  very  great  difadvSntage,  with 
refpeft  to  the  fupporting  their  intereft  in  the 
country.     The  country  gentleman,  by  liv- 
iag  among  the  eleftors,  and  purchafing  the 
necefiaries  for  his  family  from  them,  keeps 
up  an  acquaintance  and  correfpoudence  with 
them,  without  putting  himfelf  to  any  extra- 
ordinary charge ;  whereas  a  gentleman  who 
lives  in  London  has  no  other  way  of  keeping 
up  an  acquaintance  or  correfpoudence  among 
his  friends  in  the  country,  but  by  going 
down  once  or  twice  a  year,  at  a  very  extra- 
ordinary  charge,   and  often  without   any 
other  bufmefs :  fo  th?,t  v.-e  may  conclude,  a 
gentleman  in  office  cannot,  even  in  feven 
years,  fave  much  for  diftributing  in  ready 
money,  at  the  time  of  an  eleftion ;  and  I 
really  believe,    if  the  faft   were  narrowly 
enquired  into,  it   would  appear,    that  the 
gentlemen   in  office  are  as  little  guilty  of 
bribing  their  electors  with  ready  money,  as 
any  other  fet  of  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom. 
That    there    are   ferments   often  raifing 
among  the  people  without  any  juft  caufe,  is 
what  I  am  furprifed  to  hear  controverted, 
fince  very  late  experience  may  convince  us 
of  the  contrary.     Do  not  we  know  what  a 
ferment  was  raifed  in  the  nation  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  late  queen's  reign?  And  it 
is  well  known  what  a  fatal  change'in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  nation" was  introduced,  or  at 
leaft  confirmed,  by  an  eleclion's  coming  on 
while  the  nation  was  in  that  ferment.     Do 


not  we  know  what  a  ferment  was  raifei  h 
the  nation  foon  after  his  late  majefty's  nci 
ceffion  ?  And  if  an  elcftion  had  "then  bee 
allowed  to  come  on,  while  the  nation  wi 
in  that  ferment,  it  might  perhaps  have  hjS 
as  fatal  effects  as  the  former;    but,  tha 
God,  this  was  wifely  provided  againft 
the  very  law  which  is  now  wanted  to  be  re 
pealed. 

As  fuch  ferments   may   hereafter 
happen,,  I  m.uft  think  that  frequent  .i 
will  always  be  dangerous;  for  which 
as  far  as  I  can  fee  at  prefent,  I  fhalL 
lieve,  at  all  times,;  thinkita  very  dangeroi:?. 
experiment  to  repeal  the  feptennial  bill. 

§  136.  Lord  LytteltonV  Sp6(c/p 
Repeal  of  the  AB  called  the  Jenxj  1 
the  Tear  1753. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
I  fee  no  occafion  to  enter  at  prefent  ini* 
the  merits  of  the  bill  we  pafled  the  la:t 
feffion,  for  the  naturalization  of  Jews,  be- 
caufe  I  am  convinced,  that  in  the  prifcat 
temper  of  the  nation,  not  a  fingle  foreign, 
Jew  will  think  it  expedient  to  take  the  benelit 
of  that  aift ;  and  therefore  the  repealing  of 
it  is  giving  up  nothing.  I  alTented  to  it  lalt 
year,  in  hopes  it  might  induce  fome  wealthy 
Jews  to  come  and  fettle  among  us :  in  that 
light  I  faw  enough  of  utility  in  it,  tJ  make 
me  incline  rather  to  approve  than  diilike  it ; 
but  that  any  man  alive  could  be  zealous, 
either  for  or  agalnH.  it,  I  confefs  I  had  no 
idea.  What  affiedls  our  religion  is  indeed  of 
the  higheft  and  moft  ferious  importance : 
God  forbid  we  fliould  ever  be  indiiterent 
about  that!  but  I  thought  this  had  no  more 
to  do  vvith  religion,  than  any  turnpike-a6l 
we  paffcd  in  that  feffion ;  and,  after  all  the 
divinity  that  has  been  preached  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  I  think  fo  fcill. 

Refolution  and  fteadinefs  are  excellent 
qualities;  but.  It  is  the  application  of  them 
upon  which  their  value  depends.  A  wife 
government,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  know  where 
to  yield,  as  well  as  where  to  refift :  and 
there  is  no  furcr  mark  of  llttlenefs  of  mind 
in  an  admlnlflration,  than  obfcinacy  in  trifles. 
Public  wifdom  on  fome  occafions  muft  con- 
defcend  to  give  way  to  popular  folly,  efpe- 
cially in  a  free  country,  where  the  humour 
of  the  people  muft  be  confidered  as  attentively 
as  the  humour  of  a  king  in  an  abfolute  mo-- 
narchy.  Under  both  forms  of  government, 
a  prudent  and  honeft  mlnulry  vvill  indulge  a 
fmall  folly,  and  will  refift  a  great  one. 
.  Not  to  A'O'jchfafe  now  and  then  a  kind  in-« 
dulgence  to  the  former,  would  dlfcover  ai^ 
ignorancQ 
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Ignorance  in  human  nature ;  not  to  refift  the 
Jatter  at  all  times  would  be  meannefs  and 
fervility. 

Sir,  I  look  on  the  bill  we  are  at  prefent 
debating,  not  as  a  facrifice  made  to  popu- 
larity (for  it  facrifices  nothing)  but  as  a 
prudent  regard  to  feme  confequences  arifing 
from  the  nature  of  the  clamour  raifed  againft 
the  late  aft  for  naturalizing  Jews,  which 
ieem  to  require  a  particular  confideration. 

It  has  been  hitherto  the  rare  and  envied 
felicity  of  his  majefty's  reign,  that  his  fub- 
jefts  have  enjoyed  fuch  a  fettled  tranquillity, 
fuch  a  freedom  from  angry  religious  dif- 
putes,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  for- 
mer times.  The  true  Chriftian  fpirit  of 
moderation,  of  charity,  of  univerfal  bene- 
T-olence,  has  prevailed  in  the  people,  has 
prevailed  in  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees, inftead  of  thofe  narrow  principles, 
thofe  bigoted  pleafures,  that  furious,  that 
implacable,  that  ignorant  zeal,  which  had 
often  done  fo  much  hurt  both  to  the  church 
and  the  ftate.  But  from  the  ill-underftood, 
infignificant  aft  of  parliament  you  ard  now 
moved  to  repeal,  occafion  has  been  taken  to 
deprive  us  of  this  ineftimable  advantage.  It 
is  a  pretence  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the 
church,  to  infufe  idle  fear  into  tlie  minds  of 
the  people,  and  make  religion  itfelf  an  en- 
gine of  fedition.  It  behoves  the  piety,  as 
well  as  the  wifdom  of  parliament,  to  dif- 
appoint  thofe  endeavours.  Sir,  the  very 
worft  mifchief  that  can  be  done  to  religion, 
is  to  pervert  it  to  the  purpofes  of  fadion. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  not  more  diftant  than 
the  benevolent  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the 
malignant  fpirit  of  party.  The  moft  impi- 
ous wars  ever  made  v/ere  thofe  called  holy 
wars.  He  who  hates  another  man  for  not 
being  a  Chriftian,  is  hirafelf  not  a  Chriftian. 
Chriftianity,  Sir,  breathes  love,  and  peace, 
and  good-will  to  man.  A  temper  conform- 
able to  the  diftates  of  that  holy  religion  has 
lately  diftinguifned  this  nation ;  and  a  glori- 
ous diftinftion  it  was !  But  there  is  latent, 
at  all  times,  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  a 
fpark  of  enthufiafm,  which,  if  blown  by  the 
breath  of  a  party,  may,  even  when  it  feems 
quite  extinguifhed,  be  fuddenly  revived  and 
raifed  to  a  flame.  The  aft  of  laft  feffion  for 
naturalizing  Jews,  has  very  unexpeftedly 
adminiftered  fuel  to  feed  that  flame.  To 
what  a  height  it  may  rife,  if  it  fhould  con- 
tinue much  longer,  one  cannot  eafily  tell ;  but, 
take  away  the  fuel,  and  it  will  die  of  itfelf. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  that  there   the  church 


and  the  ftate,  the  civil  power  and  the  hie- 
rarchy, have  feparate  interefts ;  and  are  con- 
tinually at  variance  one  with  the  other.  It 
is  our  happinefs,  that  here  they  form  but 
one  fyftem.  While  this  harmony  Ms,  what- 
ever hurts  the  church,  hurts  the  ftate: 
whatever  weakens  the  credit  of  the  governors 
of  the  church,  takes  away  from  the  civil 
power  a  part  of  its  ftrength,  and  fhakes  the 
whole  conftiiution. 

Sir,  I  truft  and  believe  that,  by  fpeedily 
pafling  this  bill,  we  Ihall  filence  that  oblo- 
quy which  has  fo  unjuftly  been  caft  upon 
our  reverend  prelates  (fome  of  the  raoft  re- 
fpeftable  that  ever  adorned  our  church)  for 
the  part  they  took  in  the  aft  which  this  re- 
peals. And  it  greatly  concerns  the  whole 
community,  that  they  ftiould  not  lofe  that 
refpeft  which  is  fo  juftly  due  to  them,  by  a 
popular  clamour  kept  up  in  oppofition  to  a 
meafure  of  no  importance  in  itfelf.  But  if 
the  departing  from  that  meafure  ftiould  not 
remove  the  prejudice  fo  malicioufty  raifed, 
I  am  certain  that  no  further  ftep  you  can 
take  will  be  able  to  remove  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  hope  you  v/ill  flop  here.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reafonable  and  fafe  condefcen- 
iion,  by  which  nobody  will  be  hurt;  but 
all  beyond  this  would  be  dangerous  weak- 
nefs  in  government :  it  might  open  a  door  to 
the  wildeft  enthufiafm,  and  to  the  moft  mif- 
chievous  attacks  of  political  difafteftion 
working  upon  that  enthufiafm.  If  you  en- 
courage and  authorize  it  to  fall  on  the  fyna- 
gogue,  it  will  go  from  thence  to  the  meet- 
ing-houfe,  and  in  the  end  to  the  palace. 
But  let  us  be  careful  to  check  its  further 
progrefs.  The  more  zealous  we  are  to  fup- 
port  Chriftianity,  the  more  vigilant  ftiould 
we  be  in  maintaining  toleration.  If  we 
bring  back  perfecution,  we  bring  back  the 
Anti-chriftian  fpirit  of  popery  5  and  when 
the  fpirit  is  here,  the  whole  fyftem  will  foon 
follo^v.  Toleration  is  the  bafis  of  all  public 
quiet.  It  is  a  charter  of  freedom  given  to 
the  mind,  more  valuable,  I  think,  than  that 
which  fecures  our  perfons  and  eftates.  In- 
deed, they  are  infeparably  connefted  toge-* 
ther :  for,  where  the  mind  is  not  free, 
where  the  confcience  is  enthralled,  there  is 
no  freedom.  Spiritual  tyranny  puts  on  the 
galling  chains ;  but  civil  tyranny  is  called 
in,  to  rivet  and  fix  them.  We  fee  it  in 
Spain,  and  many  other  countries ;  we  have 
formerly  both  feen  and  felt  it  in  England, 
By  the  blefling  of  God,  we  are  now  delivered 
from  all  kinds  of  oppreflion.  Let  us  take 
care,  that  they  may  never  return. 
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^   I.     The  Story  ofLz  Fevre, 

IT  was  fome  time  m  the  fummer  of  that 
year  in  which  Dendermond  was  taken 
by  the  allies, — which  was  about  feven  years 
before  my  father  came  into  the  country, — 
and  about  as  many  after  the  time  that  my 
uncle  Toby  and  Trim  uad  privately  de- 
camped from  my  father's  houfe  in  town,  in 
order  to  lay  fome  of  the  fineft  fieges  to  fome 
of  the  fineft  fortified  cities  in  Europe — When 
rny  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening  getting  his 
fupper,  with  Trim  fitting  behind  him  at  a 
fmall  fideboard  ; — The  landlord  of  a  little 
inn  in  the  village  came  into  the  parlour  v/ith 
an  empty  phial  in  his  hand  to  beg  a  glafs  or 
two  of  fack  ;  'tis  for  a  poor  gentleman,— I 
thLnk,  of  the  army,  faid  the  landlord,  who 
has  been  taken  ill  at  my  houfe  four  days  ago, 
and  has  never  held  up  his  head  fince,  or  had 
9  defire  to  tafte  any  thing  'till  juft  now,  that 
lie  has  a  fancy  for  a  glafs  of  fack  and  a  thin 
toaft. — /  think,  £ays   he,    taking  his  hand 

ix;om  his  forehead,  //  wjould  comfort  me. 

'— — If  I  could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor 
buy  fuch  a  thing, — added  the  landlord, — I 
would  almoft  fteal  it  for  the  poor  gentleman, 

he  is  fo  ill. 1  hope,  in  God  he  will  ftill 

mend,  continued  he — we  are  all  of  us  con- 
cerned for  him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  foul,  I  will 
anfwer  for  thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby; 
and  thou  fhalt  drink  the  poor  gentleman's 
health  in  a  glafs  of  fack  thyfelf,— and  take 


a  couple  of  bottles,  with  my  fervice,  and 
tell  him  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  them, 
and  to  a  dozen  more,  if  they  will  do  him 
good. 

Though  I  am  perfuaded,  faid  my  uncle 
Toby,  as  the  landlord  fhut  the  door,  he  i» 
a  very  compafiionate  fellow — Trim, — yet  I 
cannot  help  entertaining  an  high  opinion  of 
his  gueft  too ;  there  muft  be  fomething 
more  than  common  in  him,  that  in  fo  fhort 
a  time  fhould  win  fo  much  upon  the  affec- 
tions  of  his  hoft; And   of   his  whole 

family,  added  the  corporal,  for  they  are  all 

concerned  for  him. Step  after  him,  faid 

my  uncle  Toby, — do  Trim, — and  aflc  if  he 
knows  his  name. 

1  have  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  faid 

the  landlord,  coming  back  into  the  parlour 
with  the  corporal, — but  I  can  afk  his  fon 

again: Has  he  a  fon   with  him  then  ? 

faid  my  uncle  Toby, A  boy,  replied  the 

landlord,  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age ; — but  the  poor  creature  has  tafted  almoft 
as  little  as  his  father  ;  he  does  nothing  but 
mourn  and  lament  for  him  night  and  day ;— • 
he  has  not  ftirred  from  the  bed-fide  thefe 
two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  thruft  his  plate  from  before  him, 
as  the  landlord  gave  him  the  account;  and 
Trim,  without  being  ordered,  took  away 
without  faying  one  word,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  brought  him  his  pipe  and 
tobacco, 

Stay 
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Stay  In  tlie  room  a  little,  fays  my 

mcle  Toby. 

Trim ! — faid  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he 
had  lighted  his  pipe,  and  fmoked  about  a 
dozen  whifFs — Trim  came  in  front  of  his 
matter,  and  made  his  bow ; — my  uncle  Toby 
fmoked  on,  and  faid  no  more.  ^ -Corpo- 
ral !  faid  my  uncle  Toby — the  corporal  made 

his  bow. My  uncle  Toby  proceeded  no 

farther,  but  finiflied  his  pipe. 

Trim!  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a 
projedt  in  my  head,  as  it  Is  a  bad  night,  of 
wrapping  myfelf  up  warm  in  my  roquelaure, 
and  paying  a  vifit  to  this  poor  gentleman. — 
lYour  honour's  roquelaure,  replied  the  cor- 
poral, has  not  once  bee.n  had  on,  fmce  the 
night  before  your  honour  received  your 
wound,  when  we  mounted  guard  in  the 
trenches  before  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas; — 
and  befides,  it  is  fo  cold  and  rainy  a  night, 
that  what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what 
with  the  weather,  'twill  be  enough  to  give 
your  honour  your  death,  and  bring  on  your 
honour's  torment  in  your  groin. — I  fear  fo, 
replied  my  uncle  Toby ;  but  I  am  not  at  reft 
in  my  mind.  Trim,  fince  the  account  the 
landlord  has  given  me. — I  wifh  I  had  not 
known  fo  much  of  this  affair^ — added  my 
uncle  Toby, — or  that  I  had  known  more  of 
it : — How  Ihall  we  manage  it  ? — Leave  it, 
an't  pleafe  your  honour,  to  me,  quotli  the 
corporal; — I'll  take  my  hat  and  ftick,  and 
go  to  the  houfe  and  reconnoitre,  and  aft 
accordingly ;  and  I  will  bring  your  honour 

full  account  in  an  hour. — Thou  flialt  go. 
Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  and  here's  a 
fhiliing  for  thee  to  drink  with  his  fervant — I 
Ihall  get  it  all  out  of  him,  faid  the  corpo- 
ral, ihutting  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  fecond  pipe ; 
and  had  it  not  been,  that  he  now  and  then 
wandered  from  the  point,  with  confidering 
whether  it  was  not  full  as  well  to  have  the 
curtain  of  the  tennaile  a  ftraight  line,  as  a 
crooked  one, — he  might  be  faid  to  have 
thought  of  nothing  elfe  but  poor  Le  Fevre 
and  his  boy  the  whole  time  he  fmoked 
it. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked 
the  afhes  out  of  his  third  pipe,  that  corporal 
Trim  returned  from  the  4nn,  and  gave  him 
the  following  account. 

I  defpaired  at  firft,  faid  the  corporal,  of 
being  able  to  bring  back  your  honour  any 
kind  of  intelligence  concerning  the  poor  fick 
lieutenant — Is  he  in  the  army  then  ?  faid 
my  uncle  Toby — He  is,  faid  the  corporal — 
And  in  what  regiment  ?  faid  my  uncle  Toby 
«!<-«i']i  leil  your  honour,  replied  the  corpo- 


ral, every  thing  ftraight  forwards,  as  I  learnt 
it.— .Then,  Trim,  111  fill  another  pipe, 
faid  my  uncle  Toby,  and  not  interrupt  thee 
till  thou  haft  done  ;  fo  fit  down  at  thy  eafe. 
Trim,  in  the  window-feat,  and-  begin  thy 
ftory  again.  The  corporal  made  his  old 
bow,  which  generally  fpoke,  as  plain  as  a 
bow  could  fpeak  it — "  Your  honour  is 
good :" — And  having  done  that,  he  fat 
down,  as  he  was  ordered, — and  began  the 
ftory  to  my  uncle  Toby  over  again  in  pretty- 
near  the  fame  words. 

I  defpaired  at  firft,  faid  the  corporal,  of 
being  able  to  bring  back  any  intelligence  to 
your  honour  about  the  lieutenant  and  his 
fon ;  for  when  I  afked  where  his  fervant 
was,  from  whom  I  made  myfelf  fure  of 
knowing  every  thing  which  was  proper  to 
be  afked — That's  a  right  diftinclion.  Trim, 
faid  my  uncle  Toby — I  was  anfwered,  an' 
pleafe  your  honour,  that  he  had  no  fervant 
with  him; — that  he  had  come  to  the  inn 
with  hired  horfes,  which,  upon  finding  him- 
felf  unable  to  proceed,  (to  join,  I  fuppofe, 
the  regiment)  he  had  difmiifed  the  morning 
after  he  came. — If  I  get  better,  my  dear, 
faid  he,  as  he  gave  his  purfe  to  his  fon  to 
pay  the  man, — we  can  hire  horfes  from 
hence. — But,  alas !  the  poor  gentleman  will 
never  get  from  hence,  faid  the  landlady  to 
me, — for  I  heard  the  death-watch  all  night 
long ; — and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his 
fon,  will  certainly  die  with  him  ;  for  he  is 
broken-hearted  already. 

I  was  hearing  this  account,  continued 
the  corporal,  when  the  youth  came  into  the 
kitchen,  to  order  the  thin  toaft  the  landlord 
fpoke  of; — but  I  will  do  it  for  my  father 
myfelf,  faid  the  youth. — Pray  let  me  fave 
you  the  trouble,  young  gentleman,  faid  I, 
taking  up  a  fork  for  the  purpofe,  and  offer- 
ing him  my  chair  to  fit  down  upon  by  the 
fire,  whilftldidit. — I  believe,  nr,  faid  he, 
very  modeftly,  I  can  pleafe  him  beft  myfelf» 
— i  am  fure,  faid  I,  his  honour  will  not 
like  the  toaft  the  worfe  for  being  toafted  by 
an  old  foldier, — The  youth  took  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  inftantly  burft  into  tears. — Poor 
youth!  faid  my  uncle  Toby,— he  has  been 
bred  up  from  an  infant  in  the  army,  and 
the  name  of  a  foldier.  Trim,  founded  in  his 
ears  like  the  name  of  a  friend; — I  wilh  I 
had  him  here. 

1  never,  in  the  longeft  march,  faid 

the  corporal,  had  fo  great  a  mind  to  my 
dinner,  as  I  had  to  cry  with  him  for  com- 
pany : — What  could  be  the  matter  with  me, 
an'  pleafe  your  honour?  Nothing  in  the 
world.  Trim,  faid  m^'  uncle  Toby,  blow- 
ing 
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ing  his  nofe, — but  that  thou  art  a  good- 
natured  fellow. 

When  I  gave  him  the  toaft,  continued 
the  corporal,  I  thought  it  was  proper  to 
tell  him  I  was  Captain  Shandy's  fervant, 
and  that  your  honour  (though  a  ftranger) 
was  extrernely-  concerned  for  his  father ; — 
and  that  ii'there  was  any  thing  in  your  houfe 
or  cellar — (and  thou  might'll  have  added 
my  purfe  too,  faid  my  uncle  Toby)  he  was 
heartily  welcome  to  it: — he  made  a  very 
low  bow,  (which  was  meant  to  your  ho- 
nour) but  no  anfwer,— for  his  heart  was  full 
— fo  he  went  up  ftairs  with  the  toaft  : — I 
warrant  you,  my  dear,  faid  I,  as  I  opened 
the  kitchen-door,  your  father  will  be  well 
again. — Mr.  Yorick's  curate  was  fraokinga 
pipe  by  the  kitchen  hre — but  faid  not  a  word 

good  or  bad  to  comfcrt   the  youth. 1 

thought  it  was  wrong,  added  the  corporal 
• 1  think  fo  too,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glafs 
of  fack  and  toaft,  he  felt  himfelf  a  little  re- 
vived, and  fent  down  into  the  kitchen,  to 
let  me  know,  that  in  about  ten  minutes  he 
Ihould  be  glad  if  I  would  ftep  up  ftairs.— -I 
believe,  faid  the  landlord,  he  is  going  to 
fay  his  prayers, — for  there  was  a  book  laid 
upon  the  chair  by  his  bed-fide ;  and  as  I 
ihut  the  door  I  faw  his  fon  take  up  a 
cufhion.-^ 

I  thought,  faid  the  curate,  that  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  army,  Mr.  Trim,  never  faid 

your  prayers  at  all. 1  heard  the  poor 

gentleman  fay  his  prayers  laft  night,  faid 
the  landlady,  very  devoutly,  and  with  my 
own  ears,  or  I  could  not  have  believed  it. — 

Are  you  fure  of  it  ?  replied  the  curate  :- 

A  foldier,  an'  pleafe  your  reverence,  faid  I, 
prays  as  often  (of  his  own  accord)  as  apar- 
fon-; — and  when  he  is  fighting  for  his  king, 
and  for  his  own  life,  and  for  his  honour  too, 
he  has  the  moft  reafon  to  pray  to  G-od  of  any 
one  in  the  whole  world. — 'Twas  well  faid 
of  thee.  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. — But 
when  a  foldier,  faid  I,  an'  pleafe  your  re- 
verence, has  been  ftanding  for  twelve  hours 
together  in  the  trenches,  up  to  his  knees  in 
cold  water, — or  engaged,  faid  I,  for  months 
together  in  long  and  dangerous  marches  ;— 
harrclTed,  perhaps,  in  his  rear  to-day; — 
harrafling  others  to-morrow  :  —  detached 
here ; — countermanded  there ; — refting  this 
night  upon  his  arms ; — beat  up  iq  his  fhirt 
the  next; — benumbed  in  his  joints; — per- 
haps without  ftrau'  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on ; — 
he  muft  fay  his  prayers  how  and  v/hen  he 
can. — I  believe,  faid  I, — for  I  was  piqued, 
quoth  the  corporal,  for  the  reputation  of  ths 


army, — T  believe,  an't  pleafe  your  reverence, 
faid  I,  that  when  a  foldier  gets  time  to 
pray, — he  prays  as  heartily  as  a  parfon— 
though  not  with  all  his  fufs  and  hypocrify. 

Thou    fhonld'ft    not    have   faid  that. 

Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,^ — for  God  only 
knows  who  is  a  hypocrite,  and  who  is  not : 
— At  the  great  and  general  review  of  us  all, 
corporal,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  (and  not 
till  then) — it  will  be  feen  who  has  done  their 
duties  in  this  world, — and  who  has  not ; 
and  we  (hall  be  advanced.  Trim,  accord- 
ingly.— I  hope  we  fliall,  faid  Trim. It 

is  in  the  Scripture,  faid  my  uncle  Toby ; 
and  I  will  Ihew  it  thee  to-morrow  : — In  the 
mean  time  we  may  depend  upon  it.  Trim,   j 
for  our  comfort,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  that 
God  Almighty  is  fo  good  and  juft  a  governor  ] 
of  the  world,  that  if  we  have  but  done  our    ■] 
duties  in  it,— it  will  never  be  enquired  into,  '; 
whether  we  have  done  them  in  a  red  coat  or  ; 
a  black  one  : — I  hppe  not,  faid  the  corpo- 
ral.— But  go   on.   Trim,   faid   my    uncle 
Toby,  with  thy  ftory.  ' 

When  I  went  up,  continued  the  corporal, 
into  the  lieutenant's  room,  which  I  did  not 
do  till  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes, — 
he  was  lying  in  his  bed  with  his  head  raifed 
upon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow,  upon  the 
pillow,  and  a  clean  white  cambric  handker- 
chief hefide  it: — The  youth  was  juft  ftoop- 
ing  down  to  take  up  the  cuftiion,  upon 
which  I  fuppofed  he  had  been  kneeling — the 
book  was  laid  upon  the  bed, — and  as  he 
rofe,  in  taking  up  the  cudiion  with  one  hand, 
he  reached  out  his  other  to  take  it  away  at 

the  fame  time. Let  it  remain  there,  my 

dear,  faid  the  lieutenant. 

He  did  not  offer  to  fpeak  to  me,  till  I  had 
walked  up  clofeto  his  bed- fide: — If  you  are 
Captain  Shandy's  fervant,  faid  he,  you  muft 
prefent  my  thanks  to  your  mafter,  with  my 
little  boy's  thanks  along  with  them,  for  his 
courtefy  to  me, — if  he  was  of  Leven's — faid 
the  lieutenant. — I  told  him  your  honour 
was. Then,  faid  he,  I  ferved  three  cam- 
paigns with  him  in  Flanders,  and  remember 
him — but  'tis  moft  likely,  as  I  had  not  the 
honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  me. — You  will  tell 
him,  however,  that  the  perfon  his  good- 
nature has  laid  under  obligations  to  him,  is 

one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in  Angus's 

but  he  knows  me  not, — faid  he,  a  fecond 
time,  mufmg ; — pofhbly  he  may  my  ftory — 
added  he — pray  tell  the  captain,  I  v/as  the 
enfign  at  Breda,  whofe  wife  was  moft  un- 
fortunately killed  with  a  mufket-fhot,  as  (he 
lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent. 1  remember  " 

;he 
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[le  (lory,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  faJd  I, 

ery  well. Do  you  fo  ?  fiiid  he,  wiping 

is  eyes  with  his  handkerchief, — then  well 
nay  J. — In  faying  this,  he  drew  a  little 
ing  out  of  his  bofom,  which  feemed  tied 
vita  a  black  ribband  about  his  neck,  and 

lifted  it  twice Here,  Billy,  faid  he, — 

he  boy  flew  acrofs  the  room  to  the  bed- 
Sde,  and  falling  down  upon  his  knee,  took 
the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  kiffed  it  too, — 
hen  killed  his  father,  and  fat  down  upon 
the  bed  and  wept. 

I  wifh,  faid  my  uncle  Toby  with  a  deep 

figh, 1  wifh.  Trim,  I  was  afleep. 

Your  honour,  replied  the  corporal,  is  too 
much  concerned ; — fliall  I  pour  your  honour 

out  a  glafs  of  fack  to  your  pipe  ? Do, 

Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. 

I  remember,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  figh- 
ing  again,  the  ftory  of  the  enfign  and  his 
wife,  with  a  circumftance  his  raodefty  omit- 
ted ; — and  particularly  well  that  he,  as  well 
as  fhe,  upon  fome  account  or  other,  (I  for- 
get what)  was  univerfally  pitied  by  the  whole 
regiment; — but   finifh  the   ftory   thou  art 

upon : 'Tis   finifhed   already,    faid  the 

corporal, — for  I  could  flay  no  longer, — fo 
wifhedhis  honour  a  good  night;  young  Le 
Fevre  rofe  from  off  the  bed,  and  faw  me  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ftairs ;  and  as  we  went 
down  together,  told  me,  they  had  come 
from  Ireland,  and  were  on  their  route  to 
join  their  regiment  in  Flanders — But  alas! 
iaid  the  corporal, — the  lieutenant's  laft  day's 

march  is  over. Then  what  is  to  become 

of  his  poor  boy  ?  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

It  was  to  my  uncle  Toby's  eternal  ho- 
nour,— though  I  tell  it  only  for  the  fake  of 
thofe,  who,  when  cooped  in  betwixt  a  na- 
tural and  a  pofitive  law,  know  not  for  their 
fouls  which  way  in  the  world  to  turn  them- 

felves That  notwithftanding  my  uncle 

Toby  was  warmly  engaged  at  that  time  in 
carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Dendermond,  pa- 
rallel with  the  allies,  who  prefTed  theirs  on 
fo  vigorouOy  that  they  fcarce  allowed  him 

time  to  get  his  dinner that  neverthelefs 

he  gave  up  Dendermond,  though  he  had 
already  made  a  lodgment  upon  the  counter- 
fcarp ;  and  bent  his  v/hole  thoughts  towards 
the  private  diftreffes  at  the  inn ;  and,  except 
that  he  ordered  the  garden-gate  to  be  bolted 
up,  by  which  he  might  be  faid  to  have 
turned  the  fiege  of  Dendermond  into  a 
blockade — he  kft  Dendermond  to  itfelf, — 
to  be  relieved  or  not  by  the  French  king, 
as  the  French  king  thought  good  ;  and  only 
confidered  how  he  himlelffliouid  relieve  the 
poor  lieutenant  and  his  fun. 


That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend 

to  the  friendlefs.  Hi  all  recompenfe  thee  for 
this. 

Thou  haft  left  this  matter  (liort,  faid  my 
uncle  Toby  to  the  corporal,  as  he  was  put- 
ting him  to  bed, — and  I  will  tell  thee  in 
what  Trim. — In  the  firft  place,  when  thou 
madefc  an  offer  of  my  fervices  to  Le  Fevre,— 
as  fickncfs  and  travelling  are  both  expenfive, 
and  thou  knoweft  he  was  but  a  poor  lieute- 
nant, with  a  fbn  to  fubfill  as  well  as  himfelf, 
out  of  his  pay, — that  thou  didft  not  make  aa 
offer  to  him  of  ray  purfe;  becaufe,  had  he 
flood  in  need,  thou  knoweft.  Trim,  he  had 

been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myfelf. Your 

honour  knows,  faid  the  corporal,  I  had  no 

orders; True,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 

■ thou   didft   very   right.    Trim,    as   a 

foldier, — but  certainly  very  wrong  as  a 
man. 

In  the  fecond  place,  for  which,  indeed, 
thou  haft  the  fame  excufe,  continued  my 

uncle  Toby, when   thou   ofFeredft  him 

whatever  was  in  my  houfe, thou  fhouldft 

have  offered  him  my  houfe  too  : A  fick 

brother  ofticer  ihould  have  the  beft  quarters. 
Trim;  and  if  we  had  him  with  us,— we 

could  tend  and  look  to  him  : thou  art  aa 

excellent  nurfe  thyfelf.  Trim, and  what 

with  thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's, 
and  his  boy's,  and  mine  together,  we  might 
recruit  him  again  at  once,  and  fet  him  upon 
his  legs. — 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added 

my  uncle  Toby,  fmiling, — he  might  march. 
— He  will  never  march,  an'  pleafe  your  ho- 
nour, in  this  world,  faid  the  corporal : 
He  will  march,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  rifing 
up  from  the  fide  of  the  bed,  with  one  (hoe 
off: — An'  pleafe  your  honour,  faid  the  cor- 
poral, he  will  never  march  but  to  his  grave: 
— He  fhall  march,  cried  my  uncle  Toby, 
marching  the  foot  which  had  a  fhoe  on, 
though  without  advancing  an  inch, — he  fhall 
march  to  his  regiment. — He  cannot  ftand 
it,  faid  the  corporal. — He  fliall  be  fiipport- 
ed,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. — He'll  drop  at 
laft,  faid  the  corporal,  and  what  will  be- 
come of  his  boy  ? — He  fiiall  not  drop,  faid 
my  uncle  Toby,  firmly. — A-well-o'day, — 
do  what  we  can  for  him,  faid  Trim,  main- 
taining his  point,  the  poor  foul  will  die : 

He  fhall  not  die,  by  G — d,  cried  my 

uncle  Toby. 

-:The  aecufitigfpirify  which  flew  up  to 

heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blufhed  as 
he  gave  it  in — and  the  recording  angel,  as  he 
wrote  it  down,  dropp'd  a  tear  upon  the 
word,  and  blotted  it  out  for  ever. 
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.  My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau, 

—put  his  purfe  into  his  breeches  pocket, 
and  having  ordered  the  corporal  to  go  early 
in  the  morning  for  a  phyfician, — he  went  to 
bed  and  fell  alleep. 

The  fun  looked  bright  the  morning  after, 
to  ever)'  e}'e  in  the  village  but  Le  Fevre's 
and  his  afflicicd  fon's;  the  hand  of  death 
prefs'd  hea\ )'  upon  his  eye-lids, — and  hardly 
could  the  wheel  at  the  ciftern  turn  round  its 
circle, — ^when  my  uncle  Toby,  who  had  rofe 
np  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time,  entered 
the  lieutenant's  room,  and  without  preface 
or  apology  fat  himfelf  down  upon  the  chair, 
by  the  bed-fide,  and  independently  of  all 
modes  and  cuftoms  opened  the  curtain  in  the 
manner  an  old  friend  and  brother  officer 
would  have  done  it,  and  afked  him  how  he 
^idj — how  he  had  refted  in  the  night, — 
what  was  his  complaint, — where  was  his 
pain, — and  what  he  could  do  to  help  him  ? 

and  without  giving  him  time  to  anfwer 

any  one  of  the  enquiries,  went  on  and  told 
him  of  the  little  plan  which  he  had  been 
concerting  with  the  corporal  the  night  be- 
fore for  him. — 

You   ftiall  go  home   direftly,   Le 

Fevre,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  to  my  houfe, 
and  we'll  fend  for  a  doAor  to  fee  what's  the 
matter, — and  we'll  have  an  apothecary, — 
and  the  corporal  fhall  be  your  nurfe; — and 
I'll  be  your  fervant,  Le  Fevre. 

There  was  a  franknefs  in  my  uncie  Toby, 
—not  the  efFeft  of  familiarity, — but  the 
caufe  of  it, — which  let  you  at  once  into  his 
foul,  and  (hewed  you  the  goodnefs  of  his 
nature  ;  to  this,  there  was  fomething  in  his 
looks,  and  voice,  and  manner,  fuper-added, 
which  eternally  beckoned  to  the  unfortunate 
to  come  and  take  fhelter  under  him ;  fo  that 
before  my  uncle  Toby  had  half  finifhed  the 
kind  offers  he  was  making  to  the  father,  had 
the  fon  infenfibly  preffed  up  clofe  to  his 
knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breaft  of 
his  coat,  and  was  pulling  it  towards  him. 

The  blood  and  fpirits  of  Le  Fevre, 

which  were  waxing  cold  and  flow  within 
him,  and  were  retreating  to  their  laft  citadel, 
the  heart, — rallied  back,  the  film  forfook  his 
eyes  for  a  moment, — he  looked  up  wilhfuUy 
in  my  uncle  Toby's  face, — then  caft  a  look 
upon  his  boy, — and  that  ligament,  fine  as  it 
was, — was  never  broken. 

Nature    inftantly    ebb'd    again, -the 

film  returned  to    its   place, the  pulfe 

flutter'd  —  flopp'd —  went  on — throbb'd— 
ftopp'd  again-^mov'd — ftopp'd — fhall  I  go 
on  ? No.  Sterne, 


§  2.     YorickV  Death. 

A  few  hours  before  Yorick  breathed  hit 
laft,  Eugenius  ftept  in,  with  an  intent  to 
take  his  lalt  fight  and  laft  farewel  of  him. 
Upon  his  drawing  Yorick's  curtain,  and 
aiking  how  he  felt  himfelf,  Yorick  looking 

up  in  his  face,  took  hold  of  his  hand, • 

and,  after  thanking  him  for  the  many  tokens 
of  his  friendftiip  to  him,  for  which,  he  faid, 
if  it  was  their  fate  to  meet  hereafter,  he 
would  thank  him  again  and  again ;  he  told 
him,  he  was  within  a  few  hours  of  giving 
his  enemies  the  flip  for  ever. — I  hope  not, 
anfwered  Eugenius,  with  tears  trickling 
down  his  cheeks,  and  with  the  tendereft  tone 
that  ever  man  fpoke, — ^I  hope  not,  Yorick, 

faid  he. Yorick  replied,  with  a  look-up, 

and  a  gentle  fqueeze  of  Eugenius's  hand,— 
and  that  was  all, — but  it  cut  Eugenius  to  his 
heart. — Come,  come,  Yorick,  quoth  Euge- 
nius, wiping  his  eyes,  and  funimoning  up- 
the  man  within  him,— my  dear  lad,  be 
comforted, — let  not  all  thy  fpirits  and  forti- 
tude forfake  thee  at  this  crifis  when  thou 
moft  wanteft  them; — who  knows  what  re- 
fources  are  in  ftore,  and  what  the  power  of 
God  may  yet  do  for  thee?— Yorick  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  gently  ftiook  his 
head;  for  my  part,  continued  Eugenius, 
crying  bitterly  as  he  uttered  the  words, — I 
declare,  I  know  not,  Yorick,  how  to  part 
with  thee,  and  would  gladly  flatter  my 
hopes,  added  Eugenius,  chearing  up  his 
voice,  that  there  is  ftill  enougii  of  thee  left 
to  make  a  bifiiop, — and  that  I  may  live  to 

fee  it. 1  befeech  thee,  Eugenius,  quoth 

Yorick,  taking  off  his  nightcap  as  well  as 

hecould  with  his  left  hand, his  right 

being  ftill  grafped  clofe  in  that  of  Eugenius, 

1  befeech  thee  to  take  a  view  of  my 

head. J  fee  nothing  that  ails  it,  replied 

Eugenius.  Then,  alas!  my  friend,  faid 
Yorick,  let  me  tell  you,  that  it  is  fo  bruifed 
and  mif-fhapened  with  the  blows  which  have 
been  fo  unhandfomely  giv^n  me  in  the  dark, 
that  I  might  fay  with  Sancho  Panca,  that 
fhould  I  recover,  and  "  mitres  thereupon 
**  be  fufFered  to  rain  down  from  heaven  as 
"  tluck  as  hail,  not  one  of  them  would  fit 
««  it."—— Yorick's  laft  breath  was  hanging 
upon  his  trembling  lips,  ready  to  depart  as 
he  uttered  this ; — yet  ilill  it  v/as  uttered  with 
fomething  of  a  Cervantic  tone ; — and  as  he 
fpoke  it,  Eugenius  could  perceive  a  ftreara 
of  lambent  fire  lighted  up  for  a  moment  in 

his  eyes ; faint  pidure  of  thofe  flafhes  of 

his    fpirit,  wliich   (as  Shakfpeare  faid   of 

his 
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his  anceftor)  were  wont  to  fet  the  table  in  a 
roar! 

Eugenius  was  convinced  from  this,  that 
the  heart  of  his  friend  was  broke ;  he  fqueezed 

his  hand, and  then  walked  foftly  out  of 

the  room,  weeping  as  he  walked.  Yorick 
followed  Eugenius  with  his  eyes  to  the  door, 

he  then  clofed  them and  never 

I  opened  them  more. 

He  lies  buried  in  a  corner  of  his  church- 
yard, under  a  plain  marble-flab,  which  his 
friend  Eugenius,  by  leave  of  his  executors, 
laid  upon  his  grave,  with  no  more  than  thefe 
three  words  of  infcription,  ferving  both  for 
Jhis  epitaph,  and  elegy 


Alas,  poor  YORICK! 


Ten  times  a  day  has  Yorick 's  ghoft  the 
confolation  to  hear  his  monumental  infcrip- 
tion read  over  with  fuch  a  variety  of  plain- 
tive tones,  as  denote  a   general  pity  an^ 

cfteemfor  him; a  foot-way  croirmg  thd 

church-yard    clofe   by    his    grave, — not  a 
paflenger  goes  by,  without  flopping  to  caft 

a  190k  upon  it, and  fighing  as  he  walks 

on, 

Alas,  poor  YORICK! 

Sterne. 

§  5.  The  Story  o/"  Alcander  atid  Sef- 
TiMius.  Taken  from  a  Bj/zantine  Hif- 
iorian. 

Athens,  long  after  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  ftill  continued  the  feat  of 
learning,  politenefs,  and  wifdom.  Theodo- 
ric  the  Oftrogoth  repaired  the  fchools  which 
barbarity  was  fuffering  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  continued  thofe  penfions  to  men  of 
learning  which  avaricious  governors  had 
jBonopoIized. 

In  this  city,  and  about  this  period,  Al- 
cander  and  Septimius  were  fellow-ftudents 
together  :  the  one  the  moft  fubtle  reafoner 
of  all  the  Lyceum,  the  other  the  moft  elo- 
iquent  fpeaker  in  the  academic  grove. 
Mutual  admiration  foon  begot  a  friendfhip. 
Their  fortunes  were  nearly  equal,  and  they 
were  natives  of  the  nvo  moft  celebrated  cities 
in  the  world ;  for  Alcander  was  of  Athens, 
Septimius  came  from  Rome. 

In  this  ftate  of  harmony  they  lived  for 
fome  time  together;  when  Alcander,  after 
pafRng  the  firft  part  of  his  youth  in  the  in- 
■colence  of  philofophy,  thought  at  length  of 
<ienrering  into  the  bufy  world;  and,  as  a  ftep 
previous  to  this,   placed  his  affedions  on 


Hypatia,  a  lady  of  exquifite  beauty.  The 
day  of  their  intended  nuptials  was  fixed ; 
the  previous  ceremonies  were  performed; 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  her  being 
conduced  in  triumph  to  the  apartment  of 
the  intended  bridegroom. 

Alcander's  exultation  in  his  own  happi- 
nefs,  or  being  unable  to  enjoy  any  fatisfac- 
tion  without  making  his  friend  Septimius  a 
partner,  prevailed  upon  him  to  introduce 
Hypatia  to  his  fellow-ftudent ;  which  he  did 
with  all  the  gaiety  of  a  man  who  found  him- 
felf  equally  happy  in  friendihip  and  love. 
But  this  was  an  interview  fatal  to  the  future 
peace  of  both  ;  for  Septimius  no  fooner  faw 
her,  but  he  was  fmitten  with  an  involuntary 
paflion ;  and,  though  he  ufed  every  effort  to 
fupprefs  defires  at  once  fo  imprudent  and 
unjuft,  the  emotions  of  his  mind  in  a  fhort 
time  became  fo  ftrong,  that  they  brought  on 
a  fever,  which  the  phyficians  judged  in- 
curable. 

_  During  this  illnefs,  Alcander  watched 
him  with  all  the  anxiety  of  fondnefs,  and 
brought  his  miftrcfs  to  join  in  thofe  ami- 
able offices  of  friendfhip.  The  fagacity  of 
the  phyficians,  by  thefe  means,  foon  difco- 
vered  that  the  caufe  of  their  patient's  dif- 
order  was  love:  and  Alcander  being  ap- 
prized of  their  difcovery,  at  length  extort- 
ed a  confeffion  from  the  relutlant  dying 
lover. 

It  would  but  delay  the  narrative  to  de- 
fcribe  the  conflid  between  love  and  friend- 
fhip in  the  breaft  of  Alcander  on  this  occa- 
fion ;  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  the  Athenians 
were  at  that  time  arrived  at  fuch  refinement 
in  morals,  that  every  virtue  was  carried  to 
excefs.  in  fhort,  forgetful  of  his  own  feli- 
city, he  gave  up  his  intended  bride,  in  all 
her  charms,  to  the  young  Roman.  They 
were  married  privately  by  his  connivance, 
and  this  unlooked-for  change  of  fortune 
wrought  as  unexpefted  a  change  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  now  happy  Septimius :  in  a 
few  days  he  was  perfedlly  recovered,  and  fet 
out  with  his  fair  partner  for  Rome.  Here, 
by  an  exertion  of  thofe  talents  which  he  was 
fo  eminently  poftefTed  of,  Septimius  in  a  few 
years  arrived  at  the  higheft  dignities  of  the 
ftate,  and  was  conftituted  the  city-judge, -or 
prstor. 

In  the  mean  time  Alcander  not  only  felt 
the  pain  of  being  feparated  from  his  friend 
and  his  miftrefs,  but  a  profecution  was  alfo 
commenced  againft  him  by  the  relations  of 
Hypatia,  for  having  bafely  given  up  his 
bride,  as  was  fuggelted,  for  money.  His 
innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 

and 
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and  even  his  eloquence  in  his  own  defence, 
were  not  able  to  withftandi  the  influence  of 
a  powerful  party.  He  was  caft,  and  con- 
demned to  pay  an  enormous  fine.  How- 
ever, being  unable  to  raife  fo  large  a  fum  at 
the  time  appointed,  his  poffeffions  were  con- 
fifcated,  he  himfelf  was  llripped  of  the  habit 
of  freedom,  expofed  as  a  Have  in  the  market- 
place, and  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

A  merchant  of  Thrace  becoming  his 
purchafer,  Alcander,  with  fome  other  com- 
panions of  diftrefs,  was  carried  into  that 
region  of  defolation  and  fterility.  His  ftated 
employment  was  to  follow  the  herds  of  an 
imperious  mailer,  and  his  fuccefs  in  hunt- 
ing was  all  that  was  allowed  him  to  fupply 
his  precarious  fubfiftence.  Every  morning 
awaked  him  to  a  renewal  of  famine  or  toil, 
and  every  change  of  feafon  ferved  but  to 
aggravate  his  unftieltered  diftrefs.  After 
fome  years  of  bondage,  however,  an  op- 
portunity of  efcaping  offered  ;  he  embraced 
it  with  ardour ;  fo  that  travelling  by  night, 
and  lodging  in  caverns  by  day,  to  fhorten 
a  long  itory,  he  at  laft  arrived  in  Rome. 
The  fame  day  on  which  Alcander  arrived, 
Septimius  fat  adminiftering  juftice  in  the 
forum,  whither  our  wanderer  came,  expeft- 
ing  to  be  inftantly  known,  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged by  his  former  friend.  Here  he 
jftood  the  whole  day  amongft  the  crowd, 
watching  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  and  expecting 
to  be  taken  notice  of;  but  iie  was  fo  much 
altered  by  a  long  fucceffion  of  hardfhips, 
that  he  continued  unnoted  among  the  reft ; 
and,  in  the  evening,  when  he  was  going  up 
to  the  pra;tor's  chair,  he  was  brutally  re- 
pulfed  by  the  attending  liftors.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  poor  is  generally  driven  from 
one  ungrateful  objeft  to  another  ;  for  night 
coming  on,  he  now  found  himfelf  under  a 
neceffity  of  feeking  a  place  to  lie  in,  and  yet 
knew  not  where  to  apply.  All  emaciated, 
and  in  rags  as  he  was^  none  of  the  citizens 
would  harbour  fo  much  wretchednefs ;  and 
fleeping  in  the  ftreets  might  be  attended 
with  interruption  or  danger;  in  fhort,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  in  one  of 
the  tombs  without  the  city,  the  ufual  retreat 
of  guilt,  poverty,  and  defpair.  In  this 
manfion  of  horror,  laying  his  head  upon  an 
inverted  urn,  he  forgot  his  miferies  for  a 
while  in  fleep  ;  and  found,  on  his  flinty 
couch,  more  eafe  than  beds  of  dov/n  can 
fupply  to  the  guilty. 

As  he  continued  here,  about  midnight 
two  robbers  came  to  make  this  their  re- 
treat ;  but  happening  to  difagree  about  the 
divificn  of  their  plundetj  one  of  them  ftabbqd 
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the  other  to  the  heart,  and  h£t  him  ireTtering 
in  blood  at  the  entrance.  In  thefe  circunis. 
ftances  he  was  found  next  morning  dead  at 
the  mouth  of  the  vault.  This  naturally- 
inducing  a  farther  enquiry,  an  alarm  was 
fpread ;  the  cave  was  examined ;  and  Alcan- 
der  b«ng  found,  was  immediately  appre- 
hended, and  accufed  of  robbery  and  murder. 
The  circumftances  againft  him  were  ftrong, 
and  the  wretchednefs  of  his  appearance  con- 
firmed fufpicion.  Misfortune  and  he  were  , 
now  fo  long  acquainted,  that  he  at  laft 
became  regardlefs  of  life.  He  detefted  a 
world  where  he  had  found  only  ingratitude, 
falfehood,  and  cruelty;  he  was  determined 
to  make  no  defence;  and  thus,  lowering  with  . 
refolution,  he  was  dragged,  bound  with 
cords,  before  the  tribunal  of  Septimius.  As 
the  proofs  were  poiitive  againft  him,  and  he 
offered  nothing  in  his  own  vindication,  the 
judge  was  proceeding  to  doom  him  to  a  moft 
cruel  and  ignominious  death,  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  multitude  was  foon  divided  by 
another  objeft.  The  robber,  who  had  been 
really  guilty,  was  apprehended  felling  his 
plunder,  and,  ftruck  with  a  panic,  had  con- 
felTed  his  crime.  He  was  brought  bound 
to  the  fame  tribunal,  and  acquitted  every 
other  perfon  of  any  partnerfliip  in  his  guilt. 
Alcander 's  innocence  therefore  appeared, 
but  the  fuUen  raflinefs  of  his  conduft  re- 
mained a  wonder  to  the  furrounding  mul- 
titude; but  their  aftoniftiment  was  ftill  far- 
ther encreafed,  when  they  faw  their  judge 
ftart  from  his  tribunal  to  embrace  the  fup- 
pofed  criminal :  Septimius  recoilefted  his 
friend  and  former  benefaftor,  and  hung 
upon  his  neck  with  tears  of  pity  and  of  joy. 
Need  the  fequel  be  related  ?  Alcander  was 
acquitted :  (hared  the  friendfhip  and  honours 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Rome ;  lived 
afterwards  in  happinefs  and  eafe  ;  and  left  it 
to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb.  That  no  cir- 
cumftances are  fo  defperate,  which  Provi- 
dence may  not  relieve.    ■ 

§  4.  The  Monk. 
A  poor  Monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis 
came  into  the  room  to  beg  fomething  for  his 
convent.  The  moment  I  caft  my  eyes  upon 
him,  I  was  pre-determined  not  to  give  him 
a  fmgle  fous,  and  accordingly  I  put  my  purfe 
into  my  pocket — buttoned  it  up — fet  myfelf 
a  little  more  upon  my  centre,  and  advanced 
up  gravely  to  him :  there  was  fomething,  I. 
fear,  forbidding  in  my  look :  1  have  his 
figure  this  moment  before  my  eyes,  and 
think  there  was  that  in  it  which  dcferved 
better. 

,  The 
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The  Monk,  as  I  judge  from  the  break 
in  his  tonfure,  a  few  fcattered  white  hairs 
upon  his  temples  being  all   that  remained 

of  it,  might  be  about  feventy but  from 

his  ejes,  and  that  fort  of  fire  which  was  in 
them,  which  feemed  more  tempered  by 
courtefy  than'years,  could  be  no  more  than 

fixty truth   might   lie  between He 

was  certainly  fixty-five ;  and  the  general  air 
of  his  countenance,  notwithftanding  fome- 
thing  feemed  to  have  been  planting  wrinkles 
in  it  before  their  time,  agreed  to  the  ac- 
count. 

It  was  one  of  thofe  heads  which  Guido 
has  often  painted — mild  —  pale — penetrat- 
ing, free  from  all  common-place  ideas  of 
fat  contented  ignorance  looking  downwards 
upon  the  earth — it  look'd  forwards;  but 
look'd  as  if  it  look'd  at  fomething  beyond 
this  world.  How  one  of  his  order  came  by 
it.  Heaven  above,  who  let  it  fall  upon  a 
monk's  fhoulders,  beft  knows ;  but  it  would 
have  fuited  a  Bramin,  and  had  I  met  it 
upon  the  plains  of  Jndoftan,  I  had  reve- 
xenced  it. 

The  reft  of  his  outline  may  be  given  in  a 
few  ftrokes ;  one  might  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  to  defign,  for  'twas  neither 
elegant  nor  otherwife,  but  as  character  and 
expreffion  made  it  fo :  it  was  a  thin,  fpare 
form,  fomething  above  the  common  fize,  if 
it  loft  not  the  diftinftion  by  a  bend  forwards 
in  the  figure — but  it  was  the  attitude  of  in- 
treaty ;  and  as  it  now  ftands  prefent  to  my 
imagination,  it  gain'd  more  than  it  loll 
by  it. 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  three 
paces,  he  ftoodftill;  and  laying  his  left  hand 
upon  his  breaft  (a  flender  white  ftaff"  with 
which  he  journeyed  being  in  his  right) — 
when  I  had  got  clofe  up  to  him,  he  intro- 
duced himfelf  with  the  little  ftory  of  the 
wants  of  his  convent,  and  the  poverty  of 

his  order -and  did  it  with  fo  nmple  a 

grace — and  fuch  an  air  of  deprecation  was 
there  in  the  whole  caft  of  his  look  and  figure 
■ — I  was  bewitched  not  to  have  been  ftruck 
with  it 

— A  better  reafon  was,  I  had  pre  deter- 
mined not  to  give  him  a  fmgle  fous. 

— 'Tis  very  true,  faid  1,  replying  to  a 
caft  upwards  with  his  eyes,  with  which  he 
had  concluded  his  addrefs — 'tis  very  true 
—and  Heaven  be  their  rcfource  who  have 
no  other  but  the  charity  of  the  world,  the 
ftock  of  which,  I  fear,  is  no  way  fuiHcient 
for  the  many  great  claims  which  are  hourly 
made  upon  it. 

As  I   pronounced   the   words  **  great 


"  claims,"  he  gave  a  flight  glance  with 
his  eye  downwards  upon  the  fleeve  of  his 
tunic — I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  appeal— 
I  acknowledge  it,  faid  I — a  poarfe  habit, 
and  that  but  once  in  three  years,  with  mea- 
gre diet — are  no  great  matters  :  and  the 
true  point  of  pity  is,  as  they  can  be  earn'd 
in  the  world  with  fo  little  induftry,  thatyouc 
order  fhould  wifli  to  procure  them  by  pref- 
fmg  upon  a  fund  which  is  the  property  of  the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm: 
the  captive,  who  lies  down  counting  over 
and  over  again  the  days  of  his  affliftion, 
languilhes  alfo  for  his  fliare  of  it ;  and  had 
you  been  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  inftead  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  poor  as  I  am,  con- 
tinued r,  pointing  at  my  portmanteau,  full 
cheerfully  Ihould  it  have  been  opened  to  you 
for  the  ranfom  of  the  unfortunate.  The 
Monk  made  me  a  bow — but  of  all  others, 
refumed  I,  the  unfortunate  of  our  own 
country,  fnrely,  have  the  firft  rights ;  and  I 
have  left  thoufands  in  diftrefs  upon  our  own 

fhore The  Monk  gave  a  cordial  wave 

with  his  head — as  much  as  to  fay.  No 
doubt,  there  is  mifery  enough  in  every 
corner  of  the  world,  as  well  as.  within  cur 
convent But  we  diftinguifti,  faid  I,  lay- 
ing my  hand  upon  the  fleeve  of  his  tunic,  in 
return  for  his  appeal — we  diftinguifli,  my 
good  father!  betwixt  thofe  who  wifti  only  to 
eat  the  bread  of  their  own  labour — and  thofe 
who  eat  the  bread  of  other  people's,  and 
have  no  other  plan  in  life,  but  to  get 
through  it  in  floth  and  ignorance,  for  the 
love  of  God. 

The  poor  Francifcan  made  no  reply :  a 
heiTtic  of  a  moment  pafs'd  acrofs  his  cheek, 
but  could  not  tarry — Nature  feemed  to  have 
had  done  with  her  refentments  in  him ; 
he  fliewed  none — but  letting  his  ftafF  fall 
within  his  arm,  he  preffed  both  his  hands 
with  refignation  upon  his  breaft,  and  re- 
tired. 

My  heart  fmote  me  the  moment  he  fliut 

the  door Plha!  faid  I,  with  an   air  of 

carclefthefs,  three   feveral  times but  it 

would  not  do  ;  every  ungracious  fyllable  I 
had  uttered  crowded  back  into  ray  ima- 
gination;  I  refleaed  I  had  no  right  over 
the  poor  Francifcan,  but  to  deny  him  ;  and 
that  the  puniftiment  of  that  was  enough  to 
the  difappointed,  without  the  addition  of 
unkind  language — Iconfidered  his  grey  hairs 
— his  courteous  figure  f  enred  to  re-enter, 
and  gently  aik  me,  what  injury  he  had  done 
me  ?  and  why  I  could  ufe  him  thus  ? — I 
would  have  given  twenty  livres  for  an  advo- 
cateo—I  have  behaved  very  ilj,  faid  I  within 
n  myfeif; 
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myfelf;  but  I  have  only  juft  fet  out  upon  my 
travels;  and  fhall  learn  better  manners  as  I 
get  along.  Sterne, 

§  5.     Sir  Beriravd.     A  Fragment. 
Sir  Bertrand  turned  his  fteed 


towards  the  woulds,  hoping  to  crofs  thefe 
dreary  moors  before  the  curfew.  But  ere 
he  had  proceeded  half  his  journey,  he  was 
bewildered  by  the  different  tracks ;  and  not 
being  able,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  to 
efpy  any  objeft  but  the  brown  heath  fur- 
rounding  him,  he  was  at  length  quite  un- 
certain which  way  he  fhould  direft  his 
courfe.  Night  overtook  him  in  this  fitua- 
tion.  It  was  one  of  thofe  nights  when  the 
moon  gives  a  faint  glimmering  of  light 
through  the  thick  black  clouds  of  a  lower- 
ing Jky.  Now  and  then  ihe  fuddenly 
emerged  in  full  fplendour  from  her  veil, 
and  then  inftantly  retired  behind  it ;  having 
juft  ferved  to  give  the  forlorn  Sif  Bertrand  a 
wide  extended  profpeft  o\er  the  defolate 
wafte.  Hope  and  native  courage  awhile 
,  urged  him  to  pufli  forwards,  but  at  length 
the  increafing  darknefs  and  fatigue  of  body 
and  mind  overcame  him  ;  he  dreaded  moving 
from  the  ground  he  ftood  on,  for  fear  of  un- 
known pits  and  bogs,  and  alighting  from  his 
horfe  in  defpair,  he  threw  himfelf  on  thte 
ground.  He  had  not  long  continued  in  that 
pofture,  when  the  fullen  toll  of  a  diftant  bell 
llruck  his  ears — he  ftarted  up,  and  turning 
towards  the  found,  difccrncd  a  dim  twink- 
ling light..  Inftantly  he  feized  his  horfe's 
bridle,  and  with  cautious  fteps  advanced  to- 
wards it.  After  a  painful  march,  he  was 
flopped  by  a  moated  ditch,  furrounding  the 
place  from  whence  the  light  proceeded ;  and 
by  a  momentary  glimpfe  of  moon-light  he 
had  a  full  view  of  a  large  antique  manft^:^,. 
with  turrets  at  the  corners,  and  an  ampi^ 
porch  in  the  centre.  The  injuries  of  time 
v/ere  ftrongly  marked  on  every  thing  about 
it.  The  roof  in  various  places  was  fallen  in, 
the  baitlements  were  half  demolifhed,  and 
the  windows  broken  and  difmantled.  A 
drawbridge,  with  a  ruinous  gate-v/ay  at  each 
end,  led  to  the  court  before  the  building — 
He  entered,  and  inftantly  the  light,  Vvliich 
proceeded  from  a  v/indow  in  one  of  the 
turrets,  glided  along  and  vaniftied  ;  at  the 
fime  moment  the  moon  funk  beneath  a  black 
Cloud,  and  the  night  was  darker  than  ever. 
7\i!  was  filent — Sir  Bertrand  faftened  his 
":  :ed  under  a  Ihed,  and  appraaching  the 
::^-i\*^,  traverfed  its  whole  front  with  light 
d  Ho'.v  footfteps — All  was  ftill  ;as  death— 
■ :  looked  in  at  the  lower  wiildows,  but. 
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could  not  diftinguifh  a  fingle  objeft  throu'  H 
the  impenetrable  gloom.  After  a  fh^  c 
parley  with  himfelf,  he  entered  the  porcli, 
and  feizing  a  maffy  iron  knocker  at  the  gate, 
lifted  it  up,  and  hefitating,  at  length  ftruck 
a  loud  ftroke — the  noife  refounded  through 
the  whole  manfion  with  hollow  echoes.  All 
was  ftill  again — he  repeated  the  ftrokes  more 
boldly  and  %)uder — another  interval  of 
filence  enfued — A  third  time  he  knocked, 
and  a  third  time  all  was  ftill.  He  then  fell  ■ 
back  to  fome  diftance,  that  he  might  difcera 
whether  any  light  could  be  feen  in  the  whole 
front — It  again  appeared  in  the  fame  place, 
and  quickly  glided  away,  as  before — at  the 
fame  inftant  a  deep  fuiien  toll  founded  from 
the  turret.  Sir  Bertrand's  heart  made  a 
fearful  ftop — he  was  a  while  motionlefs; 
then  terror  impelled  him  to  ma';e  forae 
hafty  fteps  towards  his  fteed — but  ftiame 
ftopt  his  flight;  and  urged  by  honour,  and 
a  refill lefs  defire  of  finifhing  the  adventiire, 
he  returned  to  the  porch;  and  working  up 
his  foul  to  a  full  fteadincfs  of  refoiution,  he 
drew  forth  his  fword  with  one  hand,  and  j, 
with  the  other  lifted  up  tlie  latch  of  the  gate.  ■ 
The  heavy  door  creaking  upon  its.  hinges 
reluftantly  yielded  to  his  hand — he  applied 
his  fhouldcr  to  it,  and  forced  it  open — he 
quitted  it,  and  ftept  forward — the  door  in- 
ftantly fliut  with  a  thundering  clap.  Sir 
Bertrand  s  blood  was  chilled — he  tamed 
back  to  find  the  door,  and  It  was  long  eie 
his  trembling  hands  could  feize  it — but  his 
utraoft  ftrength  could  not  open  it  again. 
After  feveral  ineffcflual  attempts,  he  looked 
behind  him,  and  beheld,  acrofs  a,  hall,  upon 
a  large  ftair-cafe,  a  pale  bluifti  ftamc,  wliich 
call:  a  difmal  gleam  of  light  "aromid.  He 
again  fumjnoned  forth  his  courage,  and 
advanced  towards  it— it  retired.  He  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  ftairs,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation  afcended.  He  went 
fiowly  up,  the  fiaine  retiring  before  him,  till 
he  came  to  a  wide  gallery — The  flame  pro- 
ceeded along  it,  and  ho  followed  in  filent 
horror,  treading  lightly,  for  the  echoes  of 
his  footfteps  ftartled  him.  It  led  him  to  the 
foot  of  another  ftair-cafe,  and  then  vanifned 
— At  the  fame  inftant  another  toll  founded 
from  the  turret — Sir  Bertrand  felt  it  ftrike 
upon  his  heart.  He  was  now  in  total 
darknels,  and,  with  his  arms  extended,  began 
to  afcend  the  fecond  ftair-cafe.  A  dead  . 
cold  hand  met  his  left  hand,  and  firmly 
grafped.it,  drawing  him  forcibly  forwards- 
he  endeavoured  to  difengage  himfelf,  but 
could  not — he  made  a  furious  blow  with  his 
fvv'ord,  and  iiiliantly  a  j,Qud  ihriek  pierced 
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his  ears,  and  the  dead  hand  was  left  power- 
lefs  witlFhis — He  dropt  it,  and  nifhed  for- 
wards with  a  defperate  valour.  The  flairs 
were  narrow  and  winding,  and  interrupted 
by  frequent  breaches,  and  loofe  fragments  of 
ftone.  The  ftair-cafe  grew  narrower  and 
narrower,  and  at  length  terminated  in  a  low 
iron  grnte.  Sir  Bertrand  pufted  it  open — 
it  led  to  an  intricate  winding  pallage,  juil 
liirge  enough  to  admit  a  perfon  upon  his 
hands  and  knees.  A  faint  glimmering  of 
light  ferved  to  fhew  the  nature  of  the  place 
— Sir  Bertrand  entered— A  deep  hollow 
groan  refounded  from  a  diftance  through  the 
vault — He  went  forwards,  and  proceeding 
beyond  the  iirft  turning,  he  difcerned  the 
fame  blue  flame  which  had  before  conduifled 
Jiim  —  He  followed  it.  The  vault,  at 
length,  fiiddenl}- opened  into  a  lofty  gallery, 
in  the  midll  of  which  a  figure  appeared, 
comple^tly  armed,  thrufting  forwards  the  " 
bloody  Itump  of  an  arm,  with  a  terrible 
frown  and  menacing  gefcure,  and  br?n- 
dlHiing  a  fword  in  his  hand.  Sir  Bertrand 
undauntedly  fprung  forwards ;  and  aiming  a 
fierce  blow  at  the  figure,  it  inftantly  vaniih- 
ed,  letting  fall  a  mafiy  iron  key.  The  flame 
lio<w  refted  upon  a  pair  of  ample  folding 
doors  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  Sir  Ber- 
trand went  up  to  it,  and  applied  the  key  to 
a.  brazen  lock — with  difficulty  he  turned  the 
bolt — inftantly  the  doors  flew  open,  and 
difcovered  a  large  apartment,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  coffin  relied  upon  a  bier,  with 
a  taper  burning  on  each  fide  of  it.  Along 
the  room,  on  both  fides,  were  gigantic 
fiatues  of  black  marble,  attired  in  the  Moor- 
iili  habit,  and  holding  enormous  fabres  in 
their  right  hands.  Each  of  them  reared  his 
arm,  and  advanced  one  leg  forwards,  as  the 
knight  entered;  at  the  fame  moment  the  lid 
of  the  coffin  flevv^  open,  and  the  bell  tolled. 
The  flame  Itill  glided  forwards,  and  Sir 
Bertrand  refoluteJy  followed,  till  he  arrived 
within  fix  paces  of  the  coffin.  Suddenly  a 
lady  in  a  fhroud  and  black  veil  rofe  up  in  it, 
and  flretched  out  her  arms  towards  him — at 
the  fame  tim.e  the  ftatues  clafhed  their  fabres 
•  and  advanced.  Sir  Bertrand  flew  to  the 
lady,  and  clafped  her  in  his  arms — fhe 
threw  up  her  veil,  and  kified  his  lips ;  and 
inftantly  the  whole  building  (hook  as  with 
an  earthquake,  and  fell  afunder  with  a  hor- 
rible crafii.  Sir  Bertrand  was  thrown  into 
a  fudden  trance,  and  on  recovering  found 
himfeif  feated  on  a  velvet  fofa,  in  the  molt 
magnificent  room  he  had  ever  feen,  lighted 
with  innumerable  tapers,  in  lullrcs  of  pure 
cryftal.     A  fumptuous  banquet  was  fet  in 


the  middle.  The  doors  opening  to  foft 
muflc,  a  lady  of  incomparable  beauty,  attired 
with  amazing  fplendour,  entered,  furrouhded 
by  a  troop  of  gay  nymphs  more  fair-than  the 
Graces — She  advanced  to  the  knight,  and 
falling  on  her  knees,  thanked  him  as  her 
deliverer.  The  nymphs  placed  a  garland  of 
laurel  upon  his  head,  and  the  lady  led  him 
by  the  hand  to  the  banquet,  and  fat  befide 
him.  The  nymphs  placed  themfelvcs  at  the 
table,  and  a  numerous  train  of  fervants  en- 
tering, ferved  up  the  feaft :  delicious  mufic 
playing  all  tlie  time.  Sir  Bertrand  could 
not  fpeak  for  afl.onifhment — he  could  only 
return  their  honours  by  courteous  looks  and 
geftures.  After  the  banquet  was  finifhed, 
all  retired  but  the  lady,  who  leading  back 
the  knight  to  the  fofa,  addreffed  him  in  thefe 
words :       —        —        —        —        — 


yJih'n's  MifceL 
§  6.     Ojt  Unman  Grandeur. 

An  alehoufe-keeper  near  Iflington*,  who 
had  long  lived  at  the  fign  of  the  French 
King,  upon  the  commaicement  of  the  laft 
war  pulled  down  his  old  fign,  and  put  up 
that  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Under  th« 
influence  of  her  red  face  and  golden  fceptre, 
he  continued  to  fell  ale,  till  fhe  was  no  longer 
the  favourite  of  his  cuftomers;  he  changed 
her,  therefore,  fome  time  ago,  for  the  King- 
of  Pruflia,  who  may  probably  be  changed, 
in  turn,  for  the  next  great  man  that  fhali  b«.^ 
fet  up  for  vulgar  admiration. 

In  this  manner  the  great  are  dealt  out, 
ofte  after  the  other,  to  the  gazing  crowd. 
When  we  have  fufficiently  wondered  at  one 
of  them,  he  is  taken  in,  and  another  exhi- 
bited in  his  room,  who  feldom  holds  his 
ftation  long ;  for  the  mob  are  ever  pleafed 
with  variety. 

I  muft  own  I  have  fuch  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  I  am  ever  led 
to  fufpert  tliat  merit  which  raifcs  their 
fhout :  at  leaft  I  am  certain  to  find  thofc 
great,  and  fometimes  good  men,  who  find 
fatisfadtion  in  fuch  acclamations,  madeworfe 
by  it;  and  hiftory  has  too  frequently  taught 
me,  that  the  liead  which  was  grown  this  day 
giddy  with  the  roar  of  the  million,  has  the 
very  next  been  fixed  upon  a  pole. 

As  Alexander  VI,  was  entering  a  little 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which 
had  been  juft  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  he 
perceived  the  townfmen  bufy  in  the  market- 
place in  pulling  down  from  a  gibbet  a  figure 
w-hich  bad  been  defigusd  to  reprefeat  him- 
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felf.  There  were  fome  aMb  knocking  dpv/n 
a  neighbouring  ftatue  of  one  of  the  Orfmi 
family,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  in  order 
to  put  Alexander's  etSgy  in  its  place.  It  is 
poffible  a  man  who  knew  lefs  of  the  world 
would  have  condemned  the  adulation  of 
thofe  bare-faced  flatterers;  but  Alexander 
feemed  pleafed  at  their  zeal;  and,  turning 
to  Borgia,  his  fon,  faid  with  a  fmile,  "  Vi- 
*'  des,  mi  fili,  quam  leve  difcrimen,  pati- 
*'  bulum  inter  et  flatuam."  *«  You  fee, 
*'  my  fon,  the  fmall  difference  between  a 
.**  gibbet  and  a  ftatue."  If  the  great  could 
be  taught  any  leflbn,  this  might  ferve  to 
teach  them  upon  how  weak  a  foundation 
their  glory  ftands  :  for,  as  popular  applaufe 
is  excited  by  what  feems  like  merit,  it  as 
quickly  condemns  what  has  only  the  appear- 
ance of  guilt. 

Popular  glory  is  a  perfect  coquet :  her 
lovers  mull  toil,  feel  every  inquietude,  in- 
dulge every  caprice ;  and,  perhaps,  at  laft, 
be  jilted  for  their  pains.  True  glory,  on 
the  other  hand,  refembles  a  woman  of  ienfe ; 
her  admirers  rauft  play  no  .tricks  ;  they  feel 
no  great  anxiety,  for  they  are  fure,  in  the 
end,  of  being  rewarded  in  proportion  to 
their  merit.  When  Swift  ufed  to  appear  in 
public,  he  generally  had  the  mob  Ihouting 
m  his  train.  "  Pox  take  tbefe  fools,"  he 
would  fay,  "  how  much  joy  might  all  this 
«*  bawling  give  my  lord-mayor  ?" 

We  have  feen  thofe  virtues  which  have, 
ivhile  living,  retired  from  the  public  eye, 
generally  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  as  the 
trueft  objeds  of  admiration  and  praife. 
Perhaps  the  charafter  cf  the  late  duke  of 
Marlborough  may  one  day  be  fet  up,  even 
above  that  of  his  more  talked-of  predeceffor ; 
fmce  an  alTemblage  of  all  the  mild  and  amia- 
ble virtues  are  far  fuperior  to  thofe  vulgarly 
called  the  great  ones.  I  muft  be  pardoned 
for  this  fhort  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
man,  who,  while  living,  would  as  much 
deteft  to  receive  any  thing  that  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  flattery,  as  I  Ihould  to  ofFer  it. 

I  know  not  Iv^w  to  turn  fo  trite  a  fub- 
jeft  out  of  the  beaten  road  of  common- 
place, except  by  illuflrating  it,  rather  by  the 
afliftance  of  my  memory  than  judgment  ; 
and,  inftead  of  making  refleftions,  by  tel- 
ling a  itory. 

A  Chinefe,  who  had  long  ft'idied  the 
works  of  Confucius,  v  ho  knew  the  cha- 
racters of  fourteen  thouTand  uor.is,  and 
could  read  a  great  part  of  every  book  that 
came  in  his  way,  once  took  it  into  his  head 
to  travel  into  Europe,  and  obferve  the  cuf- 
toms  of  a  people  which  he  thought  not  very 
much  inferior  even  to  his  own  countrymen. 
I 


Upon  his  arrival  at  Arafterdr.m,  his  paffion 
for  letters  na:turally  led  him  to  a  bookfeller'e 
fhop ;  and,  as  he  could  fpeak  a  little  Dutch, 
he  civilly  afked  the  bookfeller  for  the  works 
of  the  immortal  Xixofou.  The  bookfeller 
affiired  him  he  had  never  heard  the  book 
mentioned  before.  "  Alas!"  cries  our  tra- 
veller, "  to  what  purpofe,  then,  has  he 
'*  fafted  to  death,  to  gain  a  renown  which 
"  has  never  travelled  beyond  the  precinfts 
"  of  China!"  I 

There  is  fcarce  a  village  in  Europe,  and  1 
not  one  univerfity,  that  is  not  thus  furnifhed 
with  its  little  great  men.  The  head  of  a 
petty  corporation,  who  oppofes  the  defigns 
of  a  prince,  who  would  tyrannically  force 
his  fubjefts  to  fave  their  beft  cloaths  for 
Sundays;  the  punv  pedant,  who  finds  one 
undifcovered  quality  in  the  polype,  or  de- 
fcrihes  an  unheeded  procefs  in  the  (keleton 
of  a  mole ;  and  whofe  mind,  like  his  mi- 
crofcope,  perceives  nature  only  in  detail : 
the, rhymer,  who  makes  fmooth  verfes,  and 
paints  to  our  imagination,  when  he  fliould 
only  fpeak  to  our  hearts;  all  equally  fancy 
themfelves  walking  forward  to  immortality, 
and  delire  the  crowd  behind  them  to  look 
on.  The  crowd  takes  them  at  their  word. 
Patriot,  philofopher,  and  poet,  are  fhouted 
in  their  train.  "  Where  was  there  ever  fo 
*•  much  merit  feen  ?  no  times  fo  important 
*•  as  our  own!  ages,  yet  unborn,  fhall gaze 
'*  with  wonder  and  applaufe!"  To  fuch 
mufic  the  important  pigmy  moves  forward, 
buftling  and  fwelling,  and  aptly  compared 
to  a  puddle  in  a  ftorm. 

I  have  lived  to  fee  generals  who  once  had 
crowds  hallooing  after  them  wherever  they 
went,  who  were  bepraifed  by  news-papers 
and  magazines,  thofe  echoes  of  the  voice  of 
the  vulgar,  and  yet  they  have  long  funk 
into  merited  obfcurity,  with  fcarce  even  an 
epitaph  left  to  flatter.  A  few  years  ago  the 
herring-filherj'  employed  ail  Grub-ftreet ;  it 
was  the  topic  in  every  coffee-houfe,  and  the 
burden  of  every  ballad.  W'e  were  to  drag 
up  oceans  of  gold  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fea ;  we  were  to  fupply  all  Europe  with 
herrings  upon  our  own  terms..  At  prefnt, 
we  hear  no  more  of  all  this.  We  have  iifhed. 
up  very  little  gold  that  1  can  learn  ;  nor  do 
we  furiiifh  the  world  with  herrings,  as  was 
expeded.  Let  us  wait  but  a  Htw  year» 
longer,  and  we  fhail  find  all  our  expecta- 
tions an  herring  f  fhery.  Goldjmith. 

§    7.     A  Dialogue  hetnueen  Mr.    Addisow 
and  Dr.  bwiFT. 

Dr.  S'lviff.     Surely,   Addifon,    Fortune 
was  excetdingly  bent  upon  f 'aying  the  fool 

[■^.  hum'.'t'.r 
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(a  humour  her  ladyfhip,  as  well  as  moft 
other  ladies  of  very  great  quality,  is  fre- 
quently in)  when  fhe  made  you  a  miniiler  of 
vilate,  and  me  a  divine ! 

Addifon.  I  muft  confefs  we  were  both  of 
us  out  of  our  elements.  But  you  do  not 
mean  to  infinuate,  that,  if  our  deftinies 
had  been  reverfed,  all  would  have  been 
right  ? 

Smiifi.  Yes,  I  do. — You  would  have 
made  an  excellent  bifhop,  and  I  fhould 
have  governed  Great  Britain  as  I  did  Ire- 
land, with  an  abfolute  fway,  while  1  talked 
of  nothing  but  liberty,  property,  and  fo 
forth. 

Addifon.  Yeu  governed  the  mob  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  I  never  heard  that  you  governed 
the  kingdom.  A  nation  and  a  mob  are  dif- 
ferent things. 

Snjuift.  Aye,  fo  you  fellows  that  have  no 
genius  for  politics  may  fuppofe.  But  there 
are  times  v/hen,  by  putting  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  mob,  an  able  man  may  get  to 
the  head  of  the  nation.  Nay,  there  are 
times  when  the  nation  itfelf  is  a  mob,  and 
may  be  treated  as  fuch  by  a  Ikilful  ob- 
ferver. 

Addifon.  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  your 
a:iciom  :  but  is  there  no  danger  that,  from 
the  viciijitudes  of  human  affairs,  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  mob  fhould  be  mobbed  in  his 
turn? 

Snvift.  Sometimes  there  may :  but  I 
rilked  it,  and  it  anfwered  my  purpofe.  A  Ik 
the  lord-lieutenants,  who  were  forced  to  pay 
court  to  me  inliead  of  my  courting  them, 
whether  they  did  not  feel  my  fuperiority. 
And  if  I  could  make  myfelf  fo  confiderable 
when  I  was  only  a  dirty  dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, without  a  feat  in  either  houfe  of 
parliament,  what  fhould  1  have  done  if  for- 
tune had  placed  me  in  England,  unincum- 
bered with  a  gown,  and  in  a  fituation  to 
make  myfelf  heard  in  the  houfe  of  lords  or 
of  commons  ? 

Addifon.  You  would  doubtlefs  have  done 
very  marvellous  adts !  perhaps  you  might 
have  then  been  as  zealous  a  whig  as  lord 
Wharton  himfelf:  or,  if  the  whigs  had  of- 
fended the  iiatefman,  as  they  unhappily  did 
the  doftor,  who  knows  but  you  might  have 
brought  in  the  Pretender  ?  Pray  let  me  afk 
■you  one  queftion,  between  you  and  me  :  If 
you  had  been  firfl  minifter  under  tl.-it  prince, 
would,  you  have  tolerated  the  Proicilant  re- 
ligion, or  not  ? 

Sijjift.  Ha  !  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you 
witty  upon  me?  Do  you  think,  becaufe 
Sunderland  took  a  fancy  to  make  you  a 


great  man  in  the  flate,  that  he  could  alfo 
make  you  as  great  in  wit  as  nature  made, 
me  ?  No,  no  ;  wit  Is  like  grace,  it  muft 
come  from  above.  You  can  no  more  get 
that  from  the  king,  than  my  lords  the  bi- 
fhops  can  the  other.  And  though  I  will 
own  you  had  fome,  yet  believe  me,  my 
friend,  it  was  no  match  for  mine.  I  think 
you  have  not  vanity  enough  to  pretend  to  a 
competition  with  me. 

Addifon.  I  have  been  often  told  by  my 
friends  that  I  was  rather  too  modeil: ;  fo,  if 
you  pleafe,  I  will  not  decide  this  difpute 
for  myfelf,  but  refer  it  to  Mercury,  the  god 
of  wit,  who  happens  juff  now  to  be  coming 
this  way,  with  a  foul  he  has  newly  brought 
to  the  fhades. 

Hail,  divine  Hermes !  A  queftion  of 
precedence  in  the  clafs  of  wit  and  humour, 
over  which  you  prelide,  having  arifen  be- 
tween me  and  my  countryman.  Dr.  Swift, 
we  beg  lea\  e 

Mercury.  Dr.  Swift,  I  rejoice  to  fee 
you. — How  does  my  old  lad  ?  How  does 
honeft  Lemuel  Gulliver?  Have  you  been 
in  Lilliput  lately,  or  in  'the  Flying  Ifland, 
or  with  your  good  nurfe  Glumdaklitch? 
Pray,  when  did  you  eat  a  cruft  with  Lord 
Peter  r  Is  Jack  as  mad  ftill  as  ever  ?  I  hear 
the  poor  fellow  is  almoft  got  well  by  more 
gentle  ufage.  If  he  had  but  more  food  he 
would  be  as  much  in  his  fenfes  as  brother 
Martin  himfelf.  But  Martin,  they  tell  me, 
has  fpawncd  a  ftrange  brood  of  fellows, 
called  Methodifts,  Moravians,  Hutchinfo- 
nians,  who  are  madder  than  Jack  was  in  his 
worft  days.  It  is  a  pity  you  are  not  alive 
again  to  be  at  them  :  they  would  be  excel- 
lent food  for  your  tooth  ;  and  a  fliarp  tooth 
it  was,  as  ever  was  placed  in  the  gum  of  a 
mortal;  aye,  and  a  ftrong  one  too.  The 
hardeft  food  would  not  break  it,  .nnd  it  could 
pierce  the  thickeft  flculls.  Indeed  it  was 
like  one  of  Cerberus's  teeth  :  one  fhould  not 

have  thought  it  belonged  to  a  man, Mr, 

Addifon,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  Ihould  have 
fpoken  to  you  fooner ;  but  I  was  fo  ftruck 
with  the  fight  of  the  doftor,  that  I  forgot 
for  a  time  the  refpeds  due  to  you. 

S'Lvift.  Addifon,  I  think  our  difpute 
is  decided  before  the  judge  has  heard  the 
caufe. 

Addifon.-  I  own  it  is  in  your  favour,  and 
I  fubmit— but — 

Mercury.  Do  not  be  difcouraged,  friend 
Addifon.  Apollo  perhaps  would  have  given 
a  dilferent  judgment.  1  am  a  wit,^  and  a 
rogue,  and  a  '06  to  all, dignity.  Swift  and 
I  naturally  like  one  another :  ue^  worfliips 
n3  »ne 
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jne  more  than  Jupiter,  and  I  honour  him  a  better  kind  of  Yahoo,     I  would  alfo  have 

more  than  Homer ;  but  yet,  lalTureyou,  I  him    apply   his  anticofmetic    waPn   to   the 

have  a  great  value  for  you Sir  Roger  painted  face  of  female  vanity,  and  his  rod, 

de  Coverley,  Will  Honeycomb,  WillWim-  which  draws  blood  at  every  ilroke,  to  the 

ble,  the  country   gentleman  in   the  Free-  hard  back  of  infolent  folly  or  petulant  wit. 

holder,  and  twenty  more  charafters,  drawn  But   you,    Mr.    Addifon,    fhould    be   em- 

■with  the  fineft  ftrokes  of  natural  wit  and  ployed   to  comfort  and  raife  the  fpirits  of 

humour  in  your  excellent  writings,  feat  you  thofe  whofe  good  and  noble  fouls  are  dc- 

very  high  in  the  clafs  of  my  authors,  though  jefted  v/ith  a  fenfe  of  forae  infirmities  in 


not  quite  fo  high  as  the  dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's. Perhaps  you  might  have  come 
nearer  to  him,  if  the  decency  of  your  na- 
ture and  cautioufnefs  of  your  judgment 
would  have  given  you  leave.  But  if  in  the 
force  and  fpirit  of  his  wit  he  has  the  advan- 
tage, how  m.uch  does  he  yield  to  you  in  all 
the  polite  and  elegant  graces ;  in  the  fine 
touches  of  delicate  fentiment ;  in  developing 
the  fecret  fprings  of  the  foul ;  in  fhewing  aJI 
the  mild  lights  and  fnades  of  a  charafter ;  in 


their  nature.  To  them  you  fliould  hold 
your  fair  and  charitable  mirrour,  which 
would  bring  to  their  fight  all  their  hidden 
perfeftions,  call  over  the  reft  a  foftening 
fnade,  and  put  them  in  a  temper  fit  for  Ely- 
fmm. — Adieu  :  I  muft  now  return  to  my 
bufmcfs  abo\'e.  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

§   8.     The  Hill  of  Science.     A  Vifou. 

In  that  feafon  of  the  year  when  the  fere-  - 
nity  of  the  flcy,  the  various  fruits  which 


marking  diftindly  every  line,  and  every  foft  cover  the  ground,  the  difcoloured  foliage  of 

gradation  of  tints  which  would  efcape  the  the   trees,   and   all  the  fweet,  but   fading 

common  eye!     Who  ever  p>ainted  like  you  graces  of  infpiring  autumn-,  open  the  mind 

the  beautiful  parts  of  human  nature,  and  to  benevolence,  and  difpofe  it  for  contern- 

brought  them  out  from  under  the  fliade  even  pjation,  I  was  wandering  in  a  beautiful  and 


of  the  greateft  fimplicity,  or  the  molt  ridi- 
culous weaknefTes ;  "fo  that  we  are  forced  to 
admire,  and  feel  that .  we  venerate,  even 
while  we  are  laughing  ?  Sv%'ift  could  do  no- 
thing that  approaches  to  this. He  could 

draw  an  ill  f<ice  very  well,  or  caricature  a 
good  one  with  a  mafleriy  hand:  but  there 
was  all  his  power  ;  and,  if  I  am  to  fpeak  as 
Jd  god,  a  #orthlcfs  power  it  is.     Yours  is 


/ine  :  it  tends  to  im.prove  and  exalt  human    naturally  infpired. 


romantic  country,  till  curiofity  began  to 
give  way  to  wearinefs ;  and  1  fat  me  down 
on  the  fragment  of  a  rock  overgrown  with 
mofs,  where  the  milling  of  the  falling  leaves, 
the  daihing  of  waters,  and  the  hum  of  the 
diftant  city,  foothed  my  m.ind  into  the  m.cft 
perfeft  tranquillity,  imd  flcep  infcnfibly 
ilole  upon  me,  as  I  was  indulging  the  agree- 
ble  reveries  which  the  objcds  around  me 


nature. 

S'wift,  Pray,  good  Mercury,  (if  I  may 
have  leave  to  fay  a  word  for  myfeif  i  do 
you  think  that  my  talent  was  of  ro  ufe  to 
Corredl  human  nature  ?  Is  whipping  of  no 
pfe  to  mend  naughty  boys  ? 

^  Mercury,  Men  are  not  fo  patient  of  whip- 
ping as  boys,  and  I  feldorn  have  known  a 
rough  fatirift  mend  them.  But  I  wil!  allow 
that  you  have  done  fom.e  good  in  th^t  wav, 
though  not  half  fo  much  as  Addifon  did  in 
his.  And  now  you  are  here,  if  Pluto  and 
Proferpiue  would  take  my  advice,  they 
fhould  difpofe  of  you  both  in  this  m.anner ; 
^-"When  any  hero  comes  hither  from  earth. 


I  immediately  found  myfeif  in  a  vaft  ex- 
tended plain,  in  the  middle  of  which  arofe 
a  mountain  higher  than  I  had  before  any 
conception  of.  It  was  covered  with  a  mul- 
titude of  people,  chitfiy  youth;  many  of 
whom  prefied  forwards  with  the  livelieft 
expreffion  of  ardour  in  their  countenance, 
though  the  way  was  in  many  ^^laces  fteep 
and  diihcult.  I  obferved,  that  thofe  who 
had  but  juil  begun  to  climb  the  hill  thought 
themfelvcs  not  far  from  the  top;  but  as 
they  proceeded,  new  hills  v/ere  continually 
rifino-  to  their  view,  and  the  fumanit  of  the 


highell:  they  could  before  difcern   feemed 

,  but  the  foot  of  another,  fill  the  mountain 

who  wants  to  be  hum.bled,  (as  moft  heroes  at   length  appeared  to   lofe   itfelf  in    the 

do)  they  fhould  fet  Swift  upon  him  to  bring  clouds.     As  I  was  gazing  on  thefe  things 

hmi  down.     The  fame  good  office  he  may  with  aflonilliment,  my  good  genius  fuddenly 

irequently  do  to  a  famt  fwoln  too  much  wuh  appeared  :  The  mountain  before  thee,  fai'd 

the  wmd  of  fpmtual  pride,  or  to  a  philo-  he,  is  the  Hill  of  Science.     On  the  top  is 

icpher,  vain  of  his  wifdom  and  virtue.    He  the  temple  of  Truth,  whofe  head  is  above 

wi:l  icon  fhew  the  firfl  that  he  cannot  be  the  clouds,  and  a  veil  of  pgre  light  covers 

holy  witnout  being  humble ;  and  the  laft,  her  face.     Obferve  the  progrefs  of  her  vo- 

,.^     tkat  yith  ad  h:s  boaibd  morality,  he  is  but  taries;  be  filent  and  atJeniive. 
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I  faw  that  the  only  regular  approach  to 
the  mountain  was  by  a  gate,  called  the 
gate  of  Languages.  It  was  kept  by  a  wo- 
man of  a  penfive  and  thoughtful  appearance, 
whofe  lips  were  continually  moving,  as 
though  ihe  repeated  fomething  to  hcrfelf. 
Her  name  was  Memory.  On  entering  this 
firft  inclofiire,  I  was  ftunned  with  a  con- 
fufed  murmur  of  jarring  voices,  and  diffo- 

nt  founds ;  which  increafed  upon  mc  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  I  was  utterly  confounded, 
land  could  compare  the  noife  to  nothing  but 
the  confulion  of  tongues  at  Eabel.  The 
road  was  alfo  rough  and  ftony ;  and  ren- 
dered more  difficult  by  heaps  of  rubbifh  con- 
tinually tumbled  down  from  the  higher  parts 
of  the  mountain ;  and  broken  ruins  of  an- 
cient buildings,  which  the  travellers  were 
obliged  to  climb  over  at  every  ftep ;  info- 
much  that  many,  difgufted  with  fo  rough  a 
beginning,  turned  back,  and  attempted  the' 
mountain  no  more :  while  others,  having 
conquered  this  difficulty,  had  no  fpirits  to 
afcend  further,  and  fitting  down  on  fome 
fragment  of  the  rubbifh,  harangued  the 
raukitude  below  with  the  greateft  marks  of 
importance  and  felf- complacency. 

About  half  way  up  the  hill,  I  ol-ferved 
op  each  fide  the  path  a  thick  foreft  covered 
v/ith  continual  fogs,  and  cut  out  into  laby- 
rinths, crofs  alleys,  and  ferpentine  walks, 
entangled  with  thorns  and  briars.  This 
was  called  the  wood  of  Error:  and  I  heard 
the  voices  of  many  who  were  toil  up  and 
down  in  it,  calling  to  one  another,  and  en- 
deavouring in  vain  to  extricate  themfelves. 
The  trees  in  many  places  fnot  their  boughs 
over  the  path,  and  a  thick  mill  often  retted 
on  it;  yet  never  fo  much  but  that  it  was 
difcernible  by  the  light  which  beamed  from 
the  countenance  of  Truth. 

In  the  pleafanteft  part  pf  the  mountain 
tvere  placed  the  bowers  of  the  Mufes,  whofe 
office  it  was  to  cheer  the  fpirits  of  the  tra- 
vellers, and  encourage  their  fainting  fteps 
with  fongs  from  their  divine  harps.  Not 
far  from  hence  were  the  fields  of  Fifiion, 
filled  with  a  variety  of  wild  flowers  fpring- 
ing  up  in  the  greateft  luxuriance,  of  richer 
fcents  and  brighter  colours  than  I  liad  ob- 
ferved  in  any  other  climate.  And  near 
them  was  the  dark  walk  of  Allegory,  fo 
artificially  Ihaded,  that  the  light  at  noon- 
day was  never  flronger  than  that  of  a  bright 
mocn-fl^ine.  This  gave  it  a  pleafingly  ro- 
mantic air  for  thofe  who  delighted  in  con- 
templation. The  paths  and  alleys  were 
perplexed  with  intricate  wiadings,  and  were 
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all  terminated  with  the  ftatue  of  a  Grace, 
a  Virtue,  or  a  Mufe, 

After  I  had  obfervcd  thefe  things,  I  turned 
my  eye  towards  the  multitudes. who  were 
climbing  the  fleep  afcent,  and  obferved 
amongft  them  a  j'outh  of  a  lively  look,  a 
piercing  eye,  and  fomething  fiery  and  ir- 
regular in  all  his  motions.  His  name  was 
Genius.  He  darted  like  an  eagle  up  the 
mountain,  and  left  his  companions  gazing 
after  him  with  envy  anil  admiration :  but 
his  progrefs  was  unequal,  and  interrupted 
by  a  thoufand  caprices.  When  Pleafure 
warbled  in  the  valley  he  mingled  in  her 
train.  _  When  Pride  beckoned  towards  the 
precipice  he  ventured  to  the  tottering  edge. 
He  delighted  in  devious  and  untried  paths ; 
and  made  fo  many  excurfions  from  the  road, 
that  his  feebler  companions  often  outftripped 
him,  I  obferved  that  the  Mufes  beheld  him 
with  partiality  ;  but  Truth  often  frowned, 
and  turned  afide  her  facei  .  While  Genius 
was  thus  walling  his  ftrength  in  eccentric 
flights,  I  faw  a  perfon  of  a  very  different 
appearance,  named  Application.  He  crept 
along  with  a  flow  and  unremitting  pace,  hit 
eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  pa- 
tiently removing  every  ftone  that  obftrafted 
his  way,  till  he  faw  moft  of  thofe  below  him 
who  had  at  firft  derided  his  flow  and  toil- 
forae  progrefs.  Indeed  there  were  few  who 
afcended  the  hill  with  equal  and  uninter- 
rupted fteadinefs  ;  for,  befide  the  difficulties 
of  the  way,  they  were  continually  folicited 
to  turn  afide  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  Ap- 
petites, Paffions,  and  Pleafures,  whofe  im- 
portunity, when  they  had  once  complied 
with,  they  became  lefs  and  lefs  able  to  refift  ; 
and  though  they  often  returned  to  the  path, 
the  afperities  of  the  road  were  more  feverely 
felt,  the  hill  appeared  more  fteep  and  rugged, 
the  fruits  which  were  wholefome  and  re- 
frelbing  feemed  harfh  and  ill-tafted,  their 
fight  grew  dim,  and  their  feet  tript  at  every 
little  obftmclion. 

I  favv',  with  fome  furprize,  that  the  Mufes, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  cheer  and  encourage 
thofe  who  were  toiling  up  the  afcent,  would 
often  fing  in  the  bo'.vcrs  of  Pleafure,  and 
accompany  thofe  who  were  enticed  away  at 
the  call  of  the  Paffions  ;  they  accompanied 
them,  hovv'ever,  but  a  little  way,  and  al- 
ways forfook  them  when  they  loft  fight  of 
the  hill.  The  tyrants  then  doubled  their 
chains  upon  the  unhappy  captives,  and  led 
them  avv'ay,  without  refiftance,  to. the  cells 
of  Ignorance,  or  the  manfions  of  Mifery. 
Amongft  the  innumerable  feduceis,  who 
B  4  were 
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were  endeavouring  to  draw  away  the  vo- 
taries of  Truth  from  the  path  of  Science, 
there  was  one,  fo  little  formidable  in  her 
appearance,  and  {o  gentle  and  languid  in  her 
attempts,  that  I  fhould  fcarcely  have  taken 
notice  of  her,  but  for  the  numbers  Ihe  had 
imperceptibly  loaded  with  her  chains.  In- 
dolence (for  fo  fhe  was  called)  far  from  pro- 
ceeding to  open  hoililities,  did  not  attempt 
to  turn  their  feet  out^  of  the  path,  but  con- 
tented herfelf  with  retarding  their  progrefs  ; 
and  the  purpofe  fhe  could  not  force  them  to 
abandon,  fhe  perfuaded  them  to  delay.  Her 
touch  had  a  power  like  that  of  the  torpedo, 
which  withered  the  ftrength  of  thofe  who 
came  within  its  influence.  Her  unhappy 
captives  ftill  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
temple,  and  always  hoped  to  arrive  there ; 
but  the  ground  feemed  to  Hide  from  be- 
neath their  feet,  and  they  found  themfelves 
at  the  bottom,  before  they  fufpefted  they 
had  changed  their  place.  The  placid  fere- 
nity,  which  at  firft  appeared  in  their  coun- 
tenance, changed  by  degrees  into  a  melan- 
choly languor,  which  was  tinged  with 
deeper  and  deeper  gloom,  as  they  glided 
down  the  ftream  of  Infignificance ;  a  dark 
and  fluggifh  water,  which  is  curled  by  no 
breeze,  and  enlivenai  by  no  murmur,  till  it 
falls  into  a  dead  fea,  where  ftartled  paffen- 
gers  are  awakened  by  the  fhock,  and  tlie 
next  moment  buried  in  the  gulph  of  Obli- 
vion, 

Of  all  the  unhappy  deferters  from  the 
paths  of  Science,  none  feemed  lefs  able  to 
return  than  the  followers  of  Indolence, 
The  captives  of  Appetite  and  Paffion  could 
often  feize  the  moment  when  their  tyrants 
were  languid  or  afleep,  to  efcape  from  their 
enchantment;  but  the  dominion  of  Indo- 
lence was  conftant  and  unremitted,  and  fel- 
dom  refilled,  till  refiftance  was  in  vain. 

After  contemplating  thefe  things,  I  turned 
my  eyes  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
where  the  air  was  always  pure  and  exhila- 
rating, the  path  Ihaded  with  laurels  and 
other  ever-greens,  and  the  effulgence  which 
beamed  from  the  face  of  the  goddefs  feemed 
to  fhed  a  glory  round  her  votaries.  Happy, 
faid  I,  arethey  who  are  permitted  toafcend 
the  mountain ! — but  while  I  was  pronouncing 
this  exclamation  with  uncommon  ardour^ 
J  faw  Handing  befide  me  a  form  of  diviner 
features  and  a  more  benign  radiance.  Hap- 
pier, faid  (he,  are  thofe  whom  Virtue  con- 
dudls  to  the  manfions  of  Content !  What 
laid  I,  dees  Virtue  then  refide  in  the  vale  ? 
I  am_  found,  faid  flie,  in  the  vale,  and  I 
illun.inate  the  mountain  ;  I  cheer  the  cot- 


tager at  his  toil,  and  infpire  the  fage  at  hi9 
meditation.  I  mingle  in  the  crowd  of 
cities,  and  blefs  the  hermit  in  his  cell.  I 
have  a  temple  in  every  heart  that  owns  my 
influence ;  and  to  him  that  wilhes  for  me  1 
am  already  prefent.  Science  may  raife  you 
to  eminence,  but  I  alone  can  guide  you  to 
felicity  !  While  the  goddefs  was  thus  fpeak- 
ing,  I  ftretched  out  my  arms  towards  her 
with  a  vehemence  which  broke  my  flumbers. 
The  chill  dews  were  falling  around  me, 
and  the  fhades  of  evening  ftretched  over 
the  landfcape.  I  haftened  homeward,  and 
refigned  the  night  to  filence  and  meditation, 
Jlkms  Mi/cel.     ' 

^  g.     On  the  Lonje  of  Life, 

Age,  that  lelTens  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
encreafcs  our  defire  of  living.  Thofe  dan- 
gers which,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  we  had, 
learned  to  defpife,  aflume  new  terrors  as  we 
grow  old.  Our  caution  encreafing  as  our 
years  encreafe,  fear  becomes  at  laft  the  pre- 
vailing paffion  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  fraall 
remainder  of  life  is  taken  up  in  ufelefs  efforts 
to  keep  off  our  end,  or  provide  for  a  con- 
tinued exiftence. 

Stran";e  contradiftion  in  our  nature,  and 
to  which  even  the  wife  are  liable!  If  I 
fhould  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies 
before  me  by  that  which  I  have  already  feen, 
the  profpeft  is  hideous.  Experience  tells  me, 
that .  my  pall  enjoyments  haA'e  brought  no 
real  felicity;  and  fenfation  afi'ures  me,  that 
thofe  I  have  felt  are  flronger  than  thofe 
which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience 
and  fenfation  in  vain  perfuade ;  hope,  more 
powerful  than  either,  dieffes  out  the  diflant 
profpeft  in  fancied  beauty;  fome  happinefs, 
m  long  perfpedive.  Hill  beckons  me  to  pur- 
fu& ;  and,  like  a  loling  gameller,  tvtrj  new 
difappointment  encreafes  my  ardour  to  con- 
tinue the  game. 

Whence  then  is  this  encreafed  love  of 
life,  which  grows  upon  us  with  our  years  ? 
whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus  make  greater 
efforts  to  preferve  our  exiflence,  at  a  period 
when  it  becomes  fcarce  worth  the  keeping  ? 
Is  it  that  Nature,  attentive  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  mankind,  encreafes  our  wiflies  to 
live,  while  fhe  lefTens  our  enjoyments ;  and, 
as  fhe  robs  the  fenfes  of  every  pleafure, 
equips  Imagination  in  the  fpoils  ?  Life 
would  be  infupportable  to  an  old  man,  who, 
loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death  no 
more  than  when  in  the  vigour  of  manhood  ; 
the  numberlefs  calamities  of  decaying  na- 
ture, and  the  confcioufnefs  of  furviving 
every  |;leafure^  woyld  at  once  induce  him, 
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with  his  own  hand,  to  terminate  the  fcene 
of  mifery ;  but  happily  the  contempt  of 
death  forfak.es  him  at  a  time  when  it  could 
only  be  prejudicial;  and  life  acquires  an 
imaginary  value,  in  proportion  as  its  real 
value  is  no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  objefl;  around 
us,  encreafes,  in  general,  from  the  length 
©f  our  acquaintance  with  it.  "I  would 
*'  not  chufe,"  fays  a  French  philofopher, 
*'  to  fee  an  old  poft  pulled  up,  with  which 
*'  I  had  been  long  acquainted."  A  mind 
long  habituated  to  a  certain  fet  of  objeds, 
infenfibly  becomes  fond  of  feeing  them ; 
vifits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them 
with  reluftance :  from  hence  proceeds  the 
avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  poffef- 
fion;  they  love  the  world  and  all  that  it 
produces ;  they  love  life  and  all  its  advan- 
tages ;  not  becaufe  it  gives  them  pleafure, 
but  becaufe  they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chafte,  afcending  the 
throne  of  China,  commanded  that  all  who 
were  unjuftly  detained  in  prifon  during  the 
preceding  reigns  Ihould  be  fet  free.  Among 
the  number  who  came  to  thank  their  deli- 
verer on  this  occafion,  there  appeared  a 
rnajeftic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the  em- 
peror's feet,  addrefled  him  as  follows : 
"  Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch, 
**  now  eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  fhut 
*'  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
**  two.  I  was  imprifoned,  though  a  ftran- 
**  ger  to  crime,  or  without  being  even  con- 
"  fronted  by  .my  accufers.  I  have  now 
*«  lived  in  folitude  and  darknefs  for  more 
**  than  fitly  years,  and  am  grown  familiar 
**  with  diltrefs.  As  yet,  dazzled  with  the 
**  fplendor  of  that  fun  to  which  you  have 
«'  rellored  me,  I  have  been  wandering  the 
**  ftreets  to  find  out  fome  frikMid  that  would 
*'  alVill,  or  relieve,  or  remember  me ;  but 
"  my  friends,  my  family,  and  relations,  are 
*'  all  dead;  and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit 
*'  me  then,  O  Chinvang,  to  wear  out  the 
*'  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my  former 
**  prifon ;  the  walls  of  my  dungeon  are  to 
'*  me  more  pleafing  than  the  moft  fplendid 
*'  palace:  1  have  not  long  to  live,  and  fhall 
*'  be  unhappy  except  1  fpend  the  rell  of 
f  my  days  where  my  youth  was  pafTed ;  in 
f  that  prifon  from  whence  you  were  pleafed 
?'  to  releafe  me." 

The  old  man's  paffion  for  confinement  is 
fimilar  to  that  we  all  have  for  life.  We  are 
habituated  to  the  prifon,  we  look  round 
with  difcontent,  are  difpleafed  with  the 
abode,  and  yet  the  length  of  our  captivity 
©nly  encreafes  our  fondnefs  for  the  cell. 
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The  trees  we  have  planted,  the  houfes  we 
have  built,  or  the  pofterity  we  have  be- 
gotten, all  ferve  to  bind  us  clofer  to  the 
earth,  and  embitter  our  partino;.  Life  fues 
the  young  like  a  new  acquamtance;  the 
companion,  as  j  et  unexhaufled,  is  at  once  in- 
Itrudive  and  amufmg ;  its  company  pkafes, 
yet,  for  all  this,  it  is  but  little  regarded. 
To  us,  who  are  declined  in  years,  life  ap- 
pears like  an  old  friend  ;  its  jells  have  been 
anticipated  in  former  converfation ;  it  has 
no  new  ftory  to  make  us  fmile,  no  new  im- 
provement with  which  to  furprize,  yet  flill 
we  love  it;  deftitute  of  every  enjoyment, 
ftill  we  love  it,  hufband  the  wafling  treafurc 
with  encreafing  frugality,  and  feel  all  the 
poignancy  of  anguifh  in  the  fatal  feparation. 
Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beau- 
tiful, fincere,  brave,  an  Englifhman.  He 
had  a  complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the 
love  of  the  king  his  mailer,  which  was  equi- 
valent to  riches.  Life  opened  all  her  trea- 
fures  before  him,  and  promifed  a  long  fuc- 
cefTion  of  happinefs.  He  came,  tafted  of 
the  entertainment,  but  was  difgulled  even 
at  the  beginning.  He  profefTed  an  averCoa 
to  living ;  was  tired  of  walking  round  the 
fame  circle ;  had  tried  every  enjoyment, 
and  found  them  all  grow  weaker  at  every 
repetition.  "  If  life  be,  in  youth,  fo  dif- 
**  pleafing,"  cried  he  to  himfelf,  "  what 
**  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  ?  if  it 
*'  be  at  prefent  indifferent,  fare  it  will 
"  then  be  execrable."  This  thought  em- 
bittered every  refledlion ;  till,  at  lall,  with 
all  the  ferenity  of  perverted  reafon,  he 
ended  the  debate  with  a  piftol !  Had  this 
felf-deluded  man  been  apprized,  that  exift- 
ence  grows  more  defirable  to  us  the  longer 
we  exift,  he  would  have  then  faced  old  age 
without  flirinking;  he  would  have  boldly 
dared  to  live ;  and  ferved  that  fociety  bjr 
his  future  affiduity,  which  he  bafely  injured 
by  his  defertion.  Goldfmith, 

§   10.     The  Canal  and  the  Brook* 
A,  Reverie. 

A  delightfully  pleafant  evening  fucceed- 
inga  fultry  fummer-day,  invited  me  to  take 
a  folitary  walk  ;  and,  leaving  the  duft  of  the 
highway,  I  fell  into  a  path  which  led  along 
a  pleafant  little  valley  watered  by  a  fraall 
meandring  brook.  The  meadow  ground  on 
its  banks  had  been  lately  mown,  and  the 
new  grafs  was  fpringing  up  with  a  lively 
verdure.  The  brook  was  hid  in  feveral 
places  by  the  fhrubs  that  grew  on  each  fide, 
and  intermingled  their  branches.  The  fides 
of  the  valley  v.ere  roughened  by  fmall  irre- 
gular 
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gular  thickets;  and  the  whole  fcene  had  an 
aix  of  folitecie  and  retirement,  uncommon 
•in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous  town. 
The  Duke  cf  Bridgewater's  canal  crofiTed 
the  vallcf,  high  railed  on  a  mound  of  earth, 
which  preferred  a  level  with  the  elevated 
gronnd'on  each  fide.  An  arched  road  was 
carried  under  it,  beneath  which  the  brook 
that  ran  along  the  valley  was  conveyed  by 
a  fubtarraneous  paiTage.  I  threw  myfelf 
upon  a  green  bank,  fnaded  by  a  leafy 
thicket,  and  refting  my  head  upon  ray  hand, 
after  a  welcome  indolence  had  overcome 
my  fenfes,  I  faw,  v/ith  the  eyes  of  hncy, 
the  following  fcene. 

The  fiyrn-built  fide  of  the  aqueduft  fud- 
denly  opened,  and  a  gigantic  form  ifl'ucd 
forth,  which  I  foon  difcovered  to  be  the 
Genius  of  the  Canal.  He  was  clad  in  a 
clofe  garment  of  ruffet  hue.  A  mural 
crown,  indented  with  battlements,  furround- 
ed  his  brow.  His  naked  feet  were  difco- 
lourcd  with  clay.  On  his  left  ftoukler  he 
bore  a  huge  pick-axe ;  and  in  his  right  hand 
he  held  certain  inlhumentsaifed  in  furveying 
and  levelling.  His  looks  wore  thoughtful, 
and  his  features  harfli.  The  breach  through 
which  he  proceeded  inftantly  clofed,  and 
with  a  heavy  tread  he  advanced  into  the 
vnlley.  As  he  approached  the  brook,  tlie 
Deity  of  the  Stream  arofe  to  meet  him. 
He  v.as  habited  in  a  light  green  mantle, 
and  the  clear  drops  fell  from  his  dark  hair, 
which  was  encircled  with  a  wreath  of 
water-lily,  interwoven  with  fwcet-fcented 
Sag:  an  angling  rod  fnpported_  his  lleps. 
The  Genius  of  the  Canal  e}  ed  him  with  a 
contemptuous  look,  and  in  a  hoarfe  voice 
thus  began  : 

*'  Hence,  ignoble  rill !  with  thy  fcanty 
**  tribute  to  thy  lord  the  Merfey  ;  nor  thus 
**  waflc  thy  almoft-exhaufted  urn  in  linger- 
**  ing  windings  along  the  \  ale.  Feeble  as 
**  thine  aid  is,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable 
■**  to  that  mafter  ftream  hirafelf ;  for,  as  I 
«'  lately  crofled  his  channel,  I  perceived  his 
«*  fands  loaded  witli  ftranded  veiTels.  I 
•'  faw,  and  pitied  him,  for  undertaking  a 
**  taflc  to  which  he  is  unequal.  But  thou, 
«*  whofe  languid  current  is  obfcured  by 
**  weeds,  and  interrupted  by  mifhapen 
•*  pebbles :  who  lofeft  thyfelf  in  endlefs 
«*  mazes,  remote  from  any  found  but  thy 
««  own  idle  gargling;  how  canft  thou  fup- 
•*  port  an  cxiltence  fo  contemptible  and  ufe- 
**  lefs  ?  For  me,  the  nobleft  child  of  Art, 
«*  who  hold  my  unremitting  courfe  from 
**  hill  to  hill,  over  vales  and  rivers ;  who 
*'  pierce  the  folid  rock  for  ray  paffage,  and 


"  connedl  unknown  lands  with  diftant  feas: 
*'  wherever  I   appear  I  am    viewed  with 
"  aftonifhment,    and   exulting   Commerce 
**  hails    my   waves.     Behold   my   channel 
"  thronged  with  capacious  vefiels  for  the 
*'  conveyance  of   merchandize,  and  fplen- 
"  did  barges  for  the  ufe  and  pleafure  of 
"  travellers ;  my  banks  crowned  with  airy 
"  bridges  and  huge  warehoufes,  and  echo- 
*'  ing  with  the  bufy  founds  of  indullry  J 
*'   Pay   then   the  homage  due   from  Sloth 
"  and  Obfcurity  to  Grandeur  and  Utility."' 
"  I  readily  acknowledge,"  replied  the 
Deity  of  the  Brook,  io  a  modcft  accent, 
"  the  fuperior  magnificence  and  more  ex- 
"  tenfive  utility  of  which  you  fo  proudly 
*'  boalt ;  yet,  in  my  liumble  walk,  I  amliot 
*'  void  of  a  praife  lefs'fhining,  but  not  lefs 
"  folid  tlian  yours.     The  nymph  of  this 
"  peaceful  valley,  rendered  more  fertile  and 
"  beautiful  by  my  ftream;  the  neighbouf- 
**  ing  fylvan  deities,  to  whofe  pleafure  I 
"  contribute ;  will  pay  a  grateful  teilimony 
**  to    my   merit.     The   windings    of  my 
"  courfe,  which  you  fo  much  blame,  fcrve 
**  to  diiTufe  over  a  greater  extent  of  ground 
•'  the  refrefhraent  of  my  waters ;  and  the 
"  lovers  of  nature  and  the  Mufes,  who  are 
"  fond  of  ftraying  on  my  banks,  are  better 
•*  pleafed  that  the  line  of  beauty  marks  my 
"  way,  than  if,  like  yours,  it  were  direded 
"  in  a  ftraight,  unvaried  line.     They  prize 
"  the  irregular  wildnefs  with  which  i  am 
*•  decked,    as   the    charms    of    beauteous 
•'  umplicity.     Wliat  you    call   the   weeds 
"  which    darken   and  obfcure  my  waves, 
"  afford  to  thebotanift  a  pleafirig  fpecula- 
"  tion  of  the  works  of  nature:  and  the  poet 
"  and  painter  think  the  lufire  of  my  ftream 
*'  greatly  improved  by  glittering  through 
•'  them.     The  pebbles  which  diverfify  my 
"  bottom,  and  make  thefe  ripplinga  in  my 
"  current,  arepleafing  objefts  to  the  eye  of 
'•  tafte;  and  my  fimple  murmurs  are  more 
"  melodious  to  the  learned  ear  than  all  the 
"   rude  noifes  of  your  banks,  or  even  the 
*'  mufic   that   refounds  from  your  ftately 
*'  barges.     If  the  unfeeling  fons  of  Wealth 
*'  and  Commerce  judge  of  m.e  by  the  mere 
'•  ftandard  of  ufefulnefs,  I  may  claim  no 
"  undiftinguidied  ranic.     While  your  wa- 
•*  ters,  confined  in  deep  channels,  or  lifted 
*'  above  the  valleys,  roll  on,  a  ufelefs  bur- 
♦'  den  to  the  fields,  and  only  fubfervient  to 
**  the  drudgery  of  bearing  temporary  mer- 
"  chandizes,  m.y  ilreamwill  beftow  unvary^ 
*'  ing  fertility  on  the  meadows,  during  the 
*'  fummers  of  future  ages.     Yet  I  fcovn  to 
**  fubmit  my  hop,ours  to  the  decifion  of 
"  thof* 
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*'  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  fhut  up  to  tafte 
*'  and  fentiment :  let  me  appeal  to  nobler 
•*  judges.  The  philofophcr  and  poet,  by 
**  whofe  labours  the  human  mind  is  ele- 
•*  vated  and  refined,  and  opened  to  plea- 
"  fures  beyond  the  conception  of  vulgar 
**  fouls,  which  acknowledge  that  the  elegant 
**  deities  who  prefide  over  fimple  and  na- 
•'  tural  beauty  hare  infplred  them  with 
**  their  charming  and  inftnic^ive  ideas. 
'*  The  fweetefl  and  moft  majeflic  bard  that 
*/, "ever  fung  has  taken  a  pride  in  owning 
1^'  his  afFedion  to  U'oods  end  ftreams ;  and, 
*'  while  the  ftupendous  monuments  of  Ro- 
""  man  grandeur,  the  columns  v/Iiich  pierced 
*'  the  ikies,  and  the  aqueduds  which  poured 
'*'  their  waves  over  mountains  and  vallies, 
**  are  funk  in  oblivion,  the  gently-w'nding 
,*'  Minciiis  Hill  retains  his  tranquil  honours. 
**  And  when  thy  glories,  proud  Genius ! 
-•  are  loft  and  forgotten  ;  when  the  flood  of 
*'  commerce,  which  now  fupplies  thy  urn, 
**  is  turned  into  another  courfe,  and  has 
-**  left  thy  channel  dry  and  defolate ;  the 
**  foftly-fiowing  Avon  fhall  flill  murmur  in 
**  fong,  and  his  banks  receive  the  hom.age 
"  of  all  who  are  beloved  by  Phoebus  and 
",  the  Mufes."  -  J/kin's  Mijcell. 

§11.      The  Story  of  a  difablcd  Soldier. 

No  obfervation  is  more  common,  and  at 
the  fame  time  more  true,  than.  That  one 
half  of  the  world  are  ignorant  how  the  other 
half  lives.  The  misfortunes  of  the  great  are 
held  up  to  engage  our  attention  ;  are  enlarged 
upon  in  tones  of  declairation ;  and  the  world 
is  called  upon  to  gaze  at  the  noble  fufFcrers : 
the  great,  under  the  prelTure  of  calamity,  are 
confcious  of  feveral  others  fympathizing 
with  their  diftrcfs ;  and  have,  at  once,  the 
comfort  of  admiration  and  pity. 

There  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing 
misfortunes  with  fortitude,  wlien  the  whole 
world  is  looking  on  :  men  in  fuch  circum- 
Hances  will  aft  bravely,  even  from  motives 
of  vanity;  but  he  who,  in  the  vale  of  ob- 
fcurity,  can  brave  adverlity  ;  who,  without 
friends  to  encourage,  acquaintances  to  pity, 
or  even  vvithout  hope  to  alleviate  his  mis- 
fortunes, can  behave  with  tranquillity  and 
indifference,  is  truly  great;  whether  peafant 
or  courtier,  he  deierves  admiration,  and 
Ihould  be  held  up  for  oui  imitation  and 
refpeft. 

While  the  flighteft  inconveniencles  of  the 
great  are  magni&d  into  calamities ;  while 
Tragedy  mouths  out  their  fufFtrings  in  all  the 
ftranis  cf  eloquence ;  the  miferies  of  the 
poor  are  entirely  difregarded  j  and  yet  fome 


of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  undergo  more 
real  hardfhips  in  one  day  than  thofe  of  a 
more  exalted  flation  fuffer  in  their  whole 
lives.  It  is  inconceivable  what  difficulties 
the  meaneft  of  our  common  failors  and 
foldiers  endure  without  murmuring  or  re- 
gret ;  without  pafllonately  declaiming  againft 
Providence,  or  calling  their  fellows  to  be 
gazers  on  their  intrepidity.  Every  day  is 
to  them  a  day  of  mill-ry,  and  yet  they  enter- 
tain their  hard  fate  without  repining. 

With  what  indignation  do  I  liear  an 
Ovid,  a  Cicero,  or  a  Rabutin,  complaia 
of  their  misfortunes  and  hardfhips,  whofe 
greateft  calamity  was  that  of  being  unable 
to  vifit  a  certain  fpot  of  earth,  to  which 
they  had  fooliihlj^  attached  an  idea  of  hap- 
pinefs!  Their  diftreffes  were  pleafures, 
compared  to  what  many  of  the  adventur- 
ing poor  every  day  endure  without  mur- 
muring. They  ate,  drank,  and  flept;  they 
had  flnves  to  attend  them ;  and  were  fure 
of  fubfiftence  for  life;  while  many  of  their 
fellow-creatures  are  obliged  to  wander 
without  a  friend  to  comfort  or  affift  them, 
and  even  without  fhelter  from  the  feverity 
of  the  feafon, 

I  have  been  led  into  thefe  reflexions 
from  accidentally  meeting,  fome  days  ago, 
a  poor  fellow,  whom  I  knew  when  a  boy, 
dreffcd  in  a  fallor's  jacket,  and  begging  at 
one  of  the  outlets  of  the  tovvn  with  a  wooden 
leg.  I  knew  him  to  have  been  honed  and 
induRrious  when  in  the  country,  and  was 
curious  to  learn  what  had  reduced  him  to 
his  prefent  fituation.  Wherefore,  after  hav- 
ing given  him  what  I  thought  proper,  I  de- 
fired  to  know  "the  hiftory  of  his  life  and 
misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  reduced  to  his  prefent  diflrefs.  The 
difahled  foldier,  for  luch  he  was,  thougli 
drefTed  in  a  failor's  habit,  fcratching  his 
head,  and  leaning  on  his  crutch,  puthimfelF 
into  an  attitude  to  comply  with  my  requefl", 
and  gave  me  his  hiftory  as  follows : 

"  As  for  my  misfortunes,  raafter,  I  can't 
"  pretend  to  have  gone  through  any  more 
*'  than  other  folks;  for,  except  the  lofs  of 
"  my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg, 
"  I  don't  know  any  reafon,  thank  Heaven, 
"  that  I  have  to  complain  :  there  is  Bill 
"  Tibbs,  of  our  regiment,  he  has  loft  both 
"  his  legs,  and  an  eye  to  boot ;  but,  thank 
"  Heaven,  it  is  not  fo  bad  with  me  yet. 

"  I  was  born  in  Shropfhire ;  my  father 
"  was  a  labourer,  and  died  when  1  was  five 
"  years  old ;  fo'  I  was  put  upon  the  parifh, 
*'  As  he  had  been  a  wandering  fort  of  a 
*»  man,  the  parilhioners  were  not  able  to 

*'  tell 
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*'  tell  to  what  parifh  I  belonged,  or  where 
«f  I  was  born,  fo  they  fent  roe  to  another 
**  parftfcand  that  parifh  fent  me  to  a  third. 
«'  I  th^ht  in  my  heart,  they  kept  fend- 
«*  ing  me  about  fo  long,  that  they  would 
«*  not  let  me  be  born  in  any  parifh  at  all ; 
•*  but  at  laft,  however,  they  fixed  me.  I 
*«  had  fome  difpolition  to  be  a  fcholar,  and 
«*  was  refolved,  at  leafl,  to  know  my  let- 
«*  ters;  but  the  mafler  of  the  workhoufe 
««  put  me  to  bufinefs  as  foon  as  I  was.  able 
*«  to  handle  a  mallet ;  and  here  I  lived  an 
**  eafy  kind  of  life  for  five  years.  I  only 
•*  wrought  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and  had 
*'  ray  meat  and  drink  provided  for  my  la- 
**  bour.  It  is  true,  I  was  not  fuffered  to 
*'  ftir  out  of  the  houfe,  for  fear,  as  they  faid, 
**  I  fhould  run  away ;  but  what  of  that,  I 
**  had  the  liberty  of  the  whole  houfe,  and 
**  the  yard  before  the  door,  and  that  was 
**  enough  for  me.  I  was  then  bound  out 
«  to  a  farmer,  where  I  was  up  both  early 
«*  and  late ;  but  I  ate  and  drank  well,  and 
*'  liked  my  bufmefs  well  enough,  till  he 
«*  died,  when  I  was  obliged  to  provide  for 
««  myfelf ;  fo  I  was  refolved  to  go  feek  my 
**  fortune. 

*•  In  this  manner  I  went  from  town  to 
«*  town,  worked  when  I  could  get  employ- 
**  ment,  and  ftarved  when  I  could  get  none  : 
**  wh^n  happening  one  day  to  go  through 
«  a  field  belonging  to  a  juftice  of  peace,  I 
•*  fpy'd  a  hare  crofTmg  the  path  juft  before 
•'  me ;  and  I  believe  the  devil  put  it  in  my 
**  head  to  fling  my  flick  at  it: — well,  what 
•*  will  you  have  on't  ?  I  killed  the  hare, 
*«  and  was  bringing  it  away,  when  the  juf- 
"  tice  hinifelf  met  me;  he  called  me  ,a 
«*  poacher  and  a  villain;  and,  collaring  me, 
**  defired  I  would  give  an  account  of  my- 
•'  felf.  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  begged  his 
"  worfhip's  pardon,  and  began  to  give  a 
"  full  account  of  all  that  I  knew  of  my 
•«  breed,  feed,  and  generation ;  but,  though 
•*  I  gave  a  very  true  account,  the  juftice 
•*  faid  I  could  give  no  account ;  fo  I  was 
•*  indifted  at  the  feffions,  found  guilty  of 
*•  being  poor,  and  fent  up  to  London  to 
**  Newgate,  in  order  to  be  tranfported  as  a 
*•  vagabond. 

"  People  may  fay  this  and  that  of  being 
•*  in  jail,  but,  for  my  part,  I  found  New- 
**  gate  as  agreeable  a  place  as  ever  I  was  in 
*«  in  all  my  life.  I  had  my  belly-full  to 
•*  eat  and  drink,  and  did  no  work  at  all. 
*•  This  kind  of  life  was  too  good  to  laft 
••  for  ever ;  fo  1  was  taken  oat  of  prifon, 
*'  after  five  months,  put  on  board  a  fhip, 
♦'  and  fen:  off,  with  two  hundred  more,  to 
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"  the  plantations.  We  had  but  an  indif. 
■*  ferent  paffage,  for,  being  all  confined  in 
''  the  hold,  more  than  a  hundred  of  our 
'•'  people  died  for  want  of  fweet  air ;  and 
''  thofe  that  remained  were  fickly  enough, 
'■'  God  knows.     When  we  came  a-fhore, 

*  we  were  fold  to  the  planters,  and  I  was 
'*  bounu  for  feven  years  more.     As  I  was 

*  no  fcholar,  for  I  did  not  know  my  let- 
'•'  ters,  I  was  obliged  to  work  among  the 

*  negroes ;  and  I  ferved  out  my  time,  as 
•'  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

**  When  *my  time  was  expired,  I  worked  ( 
'*  my  pafiage  home,  and  glad  I  was  to  fee 
"  Old  England  again,  becaufe  1  loved  my 
'*  country.  I  was  afraid,  however,  that  I 
"  fnould  be  indidled  for  a  vagabond  once 
"  more,  fo  I  did  not  much  care  to  go  down 
"  into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the 
"  town,  and  did  little  jobs  when  I  could 
"  get  them. 

*'  I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for 
"  fome  time,  till  one  evening,  coming  home 
'*  from  work,  two  men  knocked  me  down, 
"  and  then  defired  me  to  ftand.  They  be- 
"  longed  to  a  prefs-gang :  I  was  carried 
"  before  the  jultice,  and,  as  I  could  give 
**  no  account  of  myfelf,  1  had  my  choice 
"  left,  whether  to  go  on  board  a  man  of 
"  war,  or  lift  for  a  foldier :  1  chofe  the  lat- 
"  ter ;  and,  in  this  poft  of  a  gentleman,  I 
"  ferved  two  campaigns  in  Flanders,  was 
**  at  the  battles  of  Val  and  Fontenoy,  and 
"  received  but  one  wound,  through  the 
*'  breaft  here ;  but  the  doctor  of  our  rcgi- 
**  ment  foon  made  me  well  again. 

'*  When  the  peace  came  on  I  was  dif^ 
*'  charged;  and,  as  I  could  not  work,  be- 
"  caufe  my  wwnd  was  fometimes  troublc- 
**  fome,  I  lifted  for  a  landman  in  the  Eaft: 
"  India  company's  fervice. .  I  have  fought 
"  the  French  in  fix  pitched  battles ;  and  I 
"  very  believe  that,  if  I  could  read  or  write, 
"  our  captain  would  have  made  me  a  cor- 
"  poral.  But  it  was  not  my  good  fortune 
"  to  have  any  promotion,  for  1  foon  fell 
"  lick,  and  fo  got  leave  to  return  home  again 
*'  with  forty  pounds  in  my  pocket.  This 
**  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  war, 
"  and  I  hoped  to  be  fet  on  fhore,  and  to 
**  have  the  pleafure  of  fpending  my  money; 
"  but  the  government  wanted  men,  and  fo 
*'  I  was  preffed  for  a  failor  before  ever  I 
"  could  fet  foot  on  fhore. 

"  The  boatfwain  found  me,  as  he  faid, 
*'  an  obftinatc  fellow :  he  fwore  he  knew 
"  that  I  underftood  my  bufinefs  well,  bi>t 
"  that  I  fhammed  Abraham,  to  be  idle  5 
*'  but  God  knows,  I  knew  nothing  of  fea- 
«<  bufinefs. 
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bufinefs,  and  he  beat  me,  without  con- 
fidering  what  he  was  about.  I  had  ftill, 
however,  my  forty  pounds,  and  that  was 
fome  comfort  to  me  under  every  beating ; 
**  and  the  money  I  might  have  had  to  this 
**  day,  but  that  our  fhip  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  fo  I  loft  all. 
"  Our  crew  was  carried  into  Breft,  and 
many  of  them  died,  becaufe  they  were 
•*  not  ufed  to  live  in  a  jail;  but,  for  my 
part,  it  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  fea- 
ibned.  One  night,  as  I  was  a  fleep  on 
**  the  bed  of  boards,  with  a  warm  blanket 
**  about  me,  for  I  always  loved  to  lie  well, 
•'  I  was  awakened  by  the  boatfwain,  who 
•*  had  a  dark  lanthorn  in  his  hand  :  *  Jack,' 
**  fays  he  to  me,  '  will  you  knock  out  the 
**  French  centry's  brains  ?'  *  I  don't  care,' 
**  fays  I,  ftriving  to  keep  myfelf  awake, '  if 
•*  I  lend  a  hand.'/  Then  follow  me,'  fays 
*'  he,  *  and  I  hope  we  {hall  do  his  bufinefs.' 
*'  So  up  I  got,  and  tied  my  blanket,  which 
•*  was  all  the  cloathes  I  had,  about  my  mid- 
,**  die,  and  went  with  him  to  fight  the 
•*  Frenchmen.  I  hate  the  French,  becaufe 
•*  they  are  all  flaves,  and  wear  wooden 
**  {hoes. 

^'  Though  we  had  nq  arms,  one  Englilh- 
**  man  is  able  to  beat  five  French  at  any 
*'  time;  fo  we  went  down  to  the  door, 
•*  where  both  the  centries  were  pofted,  and, 
•*  rufliing  upon  them,  feized  their  arms  in 
**  a  moment,  and  knocked  them  down. 
*'  From  thence  nine  of  us  ran  together  to 
^'  the  quay,  and  feezing  the  firft  boat  we 
*'  met,  got  out  of  the  harbour,  and  put  to 
*•  fea.  We  had  not  been  here  three  days 
**  before  v/e  were  taken  up  by  the  Dorlet 
**  privateer,  who  were  glad  of  io  many 
**  good  hands,  and  we  confented  to  run  our 
*'  chance.  However,  we  had  not  as  much 
**  luck  as  we  expefted.  In  throe  days  we 
•*  fell  in  with  the  Pompadour  privateer,  of 
■  *'  forty  guns,  while  he  had  but  twenty- 
**  three  ;  fo  to  it  we  went,  yard  arm  and 
*«  yard-arm.  The  fight  la.ted  for  three 
*'  hours,  and  I  verily  believe  we  Ihould 
*'  have  taken  the  Frenchman,  had  we  but 
"  had  fome  more  men  lett  behind  ;  but, 
•*  unfortunately,  we  loft  all  our  men  juft  as 
•*  we  were  going  to  get  the  viftory. 

*'  I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the 
•*  French,  and  I  believe  it  would  have  gone 
"  hard  with  me  had  I  been  brouc^ht  back 
*'  to  Breft;  but,  by  good  fortu.v.%  v/e  were 
**  retaken  by  the  Viper.  I  had  aimoft  for- 
**  got  to  tell  you  that,  in  that  cn^ageiiient, 
**  I  was  wounded  in  two  places ;  1  loit  tour 
**  fingers  off  the  left  hand,  and  my  kg  was 


"  {hot  ofi\  If  I  had  had  the  gooi  fortune 
"  to  have  loft  my  leg  and  ufe  of  'iwirhancl 
"  on  board  a  king's  fhip,  and  n0i^n:)oard 
"  a  privateer,  I  (hould  have  b^;en  entitled 
♦*  to  cloathing  and  maintenance  during  the 
"  reft  of  my  life!  but  that  was  not  my 
"  chance  :  one  man  is  born  with  a  fUver 
"  fpoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another  with  a 
•'  wooden  ladle.  However,  bleffed  be  God, 
"  I  enjoy  good  health,  and  will  for  ever 
"  love  liberty  and  Old  England.  Liberty, 
"  property,  and  Old  England  for  ever, 
"  huzza!" 

Thus  faying,  he  limped  olF,  leaving  m© 
in  admiration  at  his  intrepidity  and  con- 
tent; nor  could  I  avoid  acknowledging, 
that  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  mifery 
ferves  better  than  philofophy  to  teach  tis  to 
defpife  it.  Goldjmitk, 

§12.     A  Dialogue   between  Ulysses  and 
Circe,  /«  Circe'j  T/Za^^. 

Circe.  You  will  go  then,  UlylTes ;  but 
why  will  you  go  ?  1  defire  you  to  fpeak  the 
thoughts  of  your  heart.  Speak  without  re- 
ferve. — What  carries  you  from  me  ? 

Ulyffes.  Pardon,  goddefs,  the  weaknefs 
of  human  nature.  My  heart  will  figh  for 
ray  country.  It  is  a  tendernefs  which  all 
my  attachment  to  you  cannot  overcome. 

Circ(.  This  is  not  all.  I  perceive  you 
are  afraid  to  declare  your  whole  mind :  but 
what  do  you  fear?  my  terrors  are  gone. 
The  proudeft  goddefs  on  earth,  when  {he 
has  favoured  a  mortal  as  I  have  favoured 
you,  has  laid  her  divinity  and  power  at  his 
feet. 

UlyJJes.  It  may  be  fo,  while  there  ftill 
remains  in  her  heart  the  fondnefs  of 
love,  or  in  her  mind  the  fear  of  fliame. 
But  you,  Circe,  are  above  thofe  vulgar 
fenfations. 

Circe,  1  underftand  your  caution,  it  be- 
longs to  your  character ;  and,  therefore,  to 
take  all  diffidence  from  you,  I  fwear  by- 
Styx,  I  will  do  no  harm  to  you  or  your 
friends  for  any  thing  which  you  fay,  though 
it  fliould  oiiend  me  ever  fo  much,  but  will 
fend  you  away  with  all  marks  of  my 
friendfiiip.  Tell  me  now,  truly,  what 
pleafiires  you  hope  to  enjoy  in  the  barren 
ifland  of  Ithaca,  which  can  compenfate  for 
thofe  you  leave  in  this  paradife,  exempt 
from  all  cares,  and  overflowing  with  all 
delights? 

Uivlp-s.  Thepleafures  of  virtue;  the  fu- 
prCiiic  happiiiefs  of  doing  good.  Here  I 
do  nothing:  m\  m'nd  is  in  a  paify;  its  fa- 
culties   aie   benumbed.     I  long  to   return 
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into  aftion  again,  that  I  may  employ  thofe 
talents,  and  virtues  which  I  have  cultivated 
from  the^earlieft  days  of  my  youth.  Toils 
and  cares  fright  not  me ;  tiiey  are  the  ex- 
ercife  of  my  foul ;  they  keep  it  in  health 
jmd  in  vigour.  Give  me  again  the  fields 
©f  Troy,  rather  than  thefe  vacant  groves  : 
there  I  could  reap  the  bright  harvcft  of 
glory;  here  I  am  hid  from  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  and  begin  to  appear  contemptible 
in  my  own.  The  image  of  my  former  felf 
haunts  and  feenis  to  upbraid  rne  wherever 
I  go :  I  meet  it  under  the  gloom  of  every 
fliade;  it  even  intrudes  itfelf  into  your 
prefence,  and  chides  me  from  your.  arms. 

0  goddefs !  unlefs  you  have  power  to 
lay  that  troublefome  fpirit,  unlefs  you 
can  make  me  forget  myfelf,  I  cannot  be 
happy  here,  I  ftiall  every  day  be  more 
wretched. 

Circe.  May  not  a  wife  and  good  man, 
who,  has  fpent  all  his  youth  in  aftive  life 
and  honourable  danger,  when  he  begins 
to  decline,'  have  leave  to  retire,  and  en- 
joy the  reft  of  his  days  in  quiet  and  plea- 
fure  ? 

UlyJJes.  No  retreat  can  be  honourable  to 
a  wife  and  good  man,  but  in  company  with 
the  Mufes ;  I  am  deprived  of  that  facred 
fociety  here.  The  Mufes  will  not  inhabit 
the  abodes  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  fcnfual 
pleafure.  How  can  1  ftudy,  how  can  I 
think,  while  fo  many  beafts  (and  the  worft 
beafts  I  know  are  men  turned  into  beafts) 
are  howling,  or  roaring,  or  grunting  about 
me? 

Circe.  There  is  fomething  in  this;  but 
this  is  not  all :  you  fupprefs  the  ftrongeft 
reafon  that  draws  you  to  Ithaca.  There 
is  another  image,  befides  that  of  your  for- 
mer felf,  which  appears  to  you  in  all  parts 
of  this  iftand,  which  follows  your  walks, 
which  interpofes  itfelf  between  you  and 
me,  and  chides  you  from  my  arms  :  it  is 
Penelope,  Ulyffes;  I  know  it  is. — Do  not 
pretend  to  deny  it :  you  figh  for  her  in  my 
bofom  itfelf. — And  yet  Ihe  is  not  an  im- 
mortal.— She  is  not,  as  I  am,  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  unfading  youth  :  feveral  years 
have  paft  fince  her's  has  been  faded.  I 
think,  without  vanity,  that  fhe  was  never 
fo  handfome  as  I.     But  what  is  fhe  now  ? 

Ulyffes.  You  have  told  me  yourfelf,  in  a 
former  converfation,  when  I  enquired  of 
you  about  her,  that  ihe  k  true  to  my  bed, 
and  as  fond  of  me  now,  after  twenty  years 
abfence,  as  when  1  left  her  to  go  to  1  roy. 

1  left  her  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and 
her  beauty.     How  much   muft    her   con- 


ftancy  have  been  tried  fmce  that  time! 
how  meritorious  is  her  fidelity!  Shall  I' 
reward  her  with  falfliood  ?  Ihall  I  forget 
her  who  cannot  forget  me;  who  has  nothing^ 
fo  dear  to  her  as  my  remembrance  ? 

Circe.  Her  love  is  preferved  by  the  con- 
tinual  hope  of  your  fpeedy  return.  Take 
that  hope  from  her :  let  your  companions 
return,  and  let  her  know  that  you  have 
fixed  your  abode  here  with  me  ;  that  you 
have  fixed  it  for  ever :  let  her  know  that 
fhe  is  free  to  difpofe  of  her  heart  and  her 
hand  as  (he  pleafes.  Send  my  pifture  to 
her ;  bid  her  compare  it  with  her  own 
face. — If  all  this  does  not  cure  her  of  the 
remains  of  her  paiiion,  if  you  do  not  hear 
of  her  marrying  Eurymachus  in  a  twelve- 
month, I  underftand  nothing  of  woman- 
kind. 

Uljffes.  O  cruel  goddefs !  why  will  you 
force  me  to  tell  you  thofe  truths  1  wifh  to 
conceal.''  If  by  fuch  unjuft,  fuch  barbarous 
ufage,  I  could  lofe  her  heart,  it  would  break 
mine.  How  fnoald  I  endure  the  torment  of 
thinking  that  T  had  wronged"  fuch  a  wife? 
what  could  make  me  amends  for  her  not 
being  mine,  for  her  being  another's  ?  Do 
nor  frown,  Circe;  I  own,  (fince  you  will 
have  me  fpeak)  I  own  you  could  not :  with 
all  your  pride  of  immortal  beauty,  with  all 
your  magical  charm^  to  affift  thofe  of  na- 
ture, you  are  not  fuch  a  powerful  charmer 
as  flie.  You  feel  deiire,  and  you  give  it ; 
but  you  never  felt  love,  nor  can  you  infpire 
it.  How  can  I  love  one  who  would  have 
degraded  me  into' a  beaft.-*  Penelope  raifed 
me  into  a  hero  :  her  love  ennobled,  invi- 
gorated, exalted  my  mind.  She  bid  me  go 
to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  though  the  parting 
with  me  was  worfe  than  death  to  herfelf  r 
fhe  bid  me  expofe  m}  felf  there  to  all  perils 
among  the  foremoft  heroes  of  Greece, 
though  her  poor  heart  trembled  to  think 
of  the  leaft  I  fiiould  meet,  and  would  have 
given  all  its  own  blood  to  fave  a  drop  of 
mine.  Then  there  was  fuch  a  conformity 
in  all  our  inclinations !  when  Minerva 
taught  me  the  leflbns  of  wifdom,  fhe  loved 
to  be  prefent;  fhe  heard,  fhe  retained  tha 
moral  initruftions,  the  fublinie  truths  of 
nature,  fhe  gave  them  back  to  me,  foftened 
and  fweetened  with  the  peculiar  graces  of  her 
own  mind.  When  we  unbent  our  thoughts 
with  the  charms  of  poetry,  when  we  read 
together  the  poems  of  Orpheus,  Mufa^us, 
and  Linus,  with  what  tafte'did  fhe  mark 
every  excellence  in  th.em !  My  feelings 
were  dull,  compared  to  her's.  She  fcemed 
herfelf  to  be  the  mufe  who  had  inrpiivd 

thof« 
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thofe  verfes,  and  had  tuned  their  lyres  to 
infufe  into  the  heai-ts_  .of  mankind  the  love 
ofwifdom  and  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  the 
gods.  How  beneficent  was  fhe,  how  good 
to  my  people!  what  care  did  fhe  take  to 
inftrudl  rhem  in  the  finer  and  more  elegant 
arts  ;  to  relieve  the  neceflities  of  the  fick  and 
the  aged :  to  fupefintend  the  education  of 
children ;  to  do  my  fubjefts  every  good 
office  of  kind  interceffion ;  to  lay  before  me 
their  wants;  to  allift  their  petitions;  to. 
mediate  for  thofe  who  were  objefts  of 
mercy ;  to  fue  for  thofe  who  deferved  the 
favours  of  the  crown  I  And  Ihall  I  baniili 
myfelf  for  ever  from  fuch  a  confort  ?  fiiall 
I  give  up  her  fociety  for  the  brutal  joys  of 
a  fenfual  life,  keeping  indeed  the  form  of  a 
man,  but  having  loit  the  human  foul,  or  at 
lead  all  its  noble  and  god-like  powers  ?  Oh, 
Circe,  forgive  me;  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought. 

Cinr.  Be  gone — do  not  imagine  I  afk 
you  to  ftay.  l"he  daughter  of  the  Sun  is 
not  fo  mean-fpirited  as  to  folicit  a  mortal 
to  fliare  her  happinefs  witli  her.  It  is  a 
happinefs  which  1  find  you  cannot  enjoy. 
I  pity  you  and  defpife  you.  That  which 
you  feem  to  value  fo  much  I  have  no  notion 
of.  '  All  you  have  faid  feeras  to  mo  a  jargon 
of  fentiments  fitter  for  a  fiUy  v/oraan  than 
for  a  great  man.  Go,  read,  and  fpin  too, 
if  }'ou  pleafe,  with  your  wife.  I  forbid 
you  to  remain  another  day  in  my  iiland. 
You  fhali  have  a  fair  wind  to  carry  you 
from  it.  After  that,  may  every  ftorm  that 
Neptune  can  raife,  purfue  and  overwhelm 
you  !   Be  gone,  I  fay;   quit  my  fight. 

Ulj^es.  Great  'goddefs,  I  obey — but 
remember  your  oath. 

§   13.     Lonje  and  Joy y  a  Tale. 

In  the  happy  period  of  the  golden  age, 
iwhen  all  the  celeftiai  inhabitants  defcended 
to  the  eafth,  and  converfed  familiarly  with 
mortals,  among  the  moil  cherifhed  of  the 
Iheavenly  powers  were  twins,  the  offspring 
of  Jupiter,  Love  and  Joy.  Where  they 
ppeared  the  flov/ers  fprung  up  beneath  their 
eet,  the  fun  fhone  with  a  brighter  radiance, 
nd  all  nature  fesraed,  embdlilhed  by  their 
[pretence.  They  were  infeparable  compa- 
Inions,  and  their  grov.dng  attachment  was 
favoured  by  Jupiter^,  who  had  decn  ed  that  a 
[lafting  union  raould  be  folemnized  between 
jthem  fo  foon  as  they  v/ere  arrived  at  ma- 
turer  years  :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Ions 
JDf  men  deviated  from  their  native  innocence; 
kice  and  ruin  over-ran  the  earth  with  giant 
[Srides  i  and  Allrea,  with  Iter  train  of  celef- 


tial  vifitants,  forfook  their  polluted  abodes: 
Love  alone  remained,   having  been  flolea 
away  by  Hope,  who  was  his  nurfe,  and  con- 
veyed  by   her  to  tlje  foreib   of  Arcadia, 
where  he  was  brought  up  among  the  fhep- 
herds.     But  Jupiter  aiTigned  him  a  different 
partner,    and  commanded  him   to  efpoufe 
Sorrow,  the  daughter  of  Ate  :  he  complied 
With  reludance  ;  for  her  features  were  harflj 
and  difagreeable ;   her  eyes  funk,  her  fore- 
head contradfed  into  perpetual  wrinkles,  and 
her  temples  were  covered  with  a  wreath  of 
cyprefs  anel  wormwood.     From  this  union 
fprung  a  \'irgin,  in  whom  might  be  traced  a 
itrong  refemblance  to  both  her  parents ;  but 
the  fullen  and  unamiable  features  of  her  mo- 
ther were  fo  mixed  and  blended  with  the 
fweetnefs  of  her  father,    that  her   counte- 
nance, though  mournful,  was  highly  pleaf- 
ing.     The    maids   and    ihepherds   of    the 
neighbouring  plains  gathered    round,  and 
called    her   Pity.     A    red-brcaii    was  ob- 
ferved  to  build  in  the  cabin  where  llie  wa«^. 
born  ;  and  while  fhe  was  yet  an  infant,  a 
dove  purfusd    by  a   hawk   flew   into   her 
bofom.     This   nymph  had  a  dejeAed   ap- 
pearance, but  fo  foft  and  gentle  a   mien, 
that  file  was  beloved  to  a  degree  of  en- 
thufiafm.     Her  voice  was  low  and  plaintive, 
but  inexpreffibl)'  fweet ;  and  fhe  loved  to  lie 
for  hears  together  on  the  banks  of  fome 
wild  and  meiancholy  ftream,  finging  to  her 
lute.     She  taught  men   to  weep,    for   fhe 
took  a  itrange  delight  in  tears  ;  and  often, 
vvhen  the  virgins  of  the  hamlet  were  allem- 
bled  at  their  evening  fports,  fhe  would  ileal 
in  amongit  them,  and  captivate  their  hearts 
by  her  tales,  full  of  charming  fadnefs.     She 
wore  on  her  head  a  garland  compofed  of  her 
father's  myrtles  twilled  with  her  mother'i 
cyprefs. 

One  day,  as  fhe  fat  mufing  by  tlie  wa- 
ters of  Helicon,  her  tears  by  chance  fell  into 
the  fountain ;  and  ever  fince  the  iViufcs' 
fpring  has  retained  a  itrong  talle  of  the  in- 
fufion.  Pity  was  commanded  by  Jupiter 
to  follow  the  fteps  of  her  mother  through 
the  world,  dropping  balm  into  the  wounds 
file  made,  and  binding  up  the  hearts  ihc 
had  broken.  She  follows  v/ith  her  hair 
loofe,  her  bofom  bare  and  throbbing,  her 
garments  torn  by  the  briars,  and  her  k^t 
bleeding  with  the  roughnefs  of  the  path. 
7'he  nymph  is  mortal,  for  her  mother  is 
fo ;  and  when  fhe  has  fullilled  her  dellined 
courfe  upon  the  earth,  they  fliall  both  ex- 
pire together,  and  Love  be  again  united 
to  Joy,  his  immortal  and  long-betrothed 
bride.  Amui  Mi/cell. 
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$14.  Scene  lefween  Calonel  RiVERS  a?!d 
Sir  Harry  ;  in  'which  the  Colonel,  from 
Principles  of  Honour,  refufes  to  gi've  his 
Daughter  to  Sir  Harry. 


daughter,  by  giving  her  to  a  man  of  ho 
nourj  and  I  muft  not  be  infulted  with  anj 
farther  repetition  of  your  propofals. 

Sir  Har.     Infult  you.  Colonel !     Is  th{ 
offer  of  my  alliance  an  infult  ?  Is  my  readi- 

Sir  Har.     Colonel,  your  moft  obedient :    nefs  to  make  what  fettiements  you  think 

I  am  come  upon  the  old  bufinefs  ;  for,  un-    proper 

lefs  I  am  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of  Ri'v.  Sir  Harry,  I  fhould .  confider  tht 
Mifs  Rivers,  I  fhall  be  the  moft  miferable  offer  of  a  kingdom  an  infult,  if  it  were  ti 
of  all  human  beings.  be  purchafed  by  the  violation  of  my  word. 

Riv.  Sir  Harry,  I  have  already  told  Befides,  though  my  daughter  (hall  neverl 
you  by  letter,  and  I  now  tell  you  perfonally,  go  a  beggar  to  the  arms  of  her  hufband,  ij 
I  cannot  liften  to  your  propofals,  would  rather  fee  her  happy  than  rich;  andJ 

Sir  Har.    '  No,  Sir !  if  fhe  has  enough  to   provide  handfomelyi 

Ri'v.  No,  Sir  :  I  have  promifed  my  for  a  young  family,  and  fomething  to  fpare 
daughter  to  Mr.  Sidney.  Do  you  know  for  the  exigencies  of  a  worthy  friend,  I  Ihall 
that.  Sir  ?  think  her  as  affluent  as  if  (he  were  miftrefs 

Sir  Har.     I  do  :    but  what  then  ?    En-   of  Mexico, 
gagements  of  this  kind,  you  know Sir  Har.     Well,  Colonel,  I  have  done  5 

Ri'v.     So  then,  you  do  know  I  have  pro-   but  I  believe 

mifed  her  to  Mr.  Sidney  ?  Ri'v.     Well,  Sir  Harry,  and  as  our  con- 

Sir  Har.  I  do — But  I  alfo  know  that  ference  is  done,' we  will,  if  you  pleafe,  retire 
matters  are  not  finally  fettled  between  Mr.  to  the  ladies.  I  fhall  be  always  glad  oi 
Sidney  and  you ;  and  I  moreover  know,  your  acquaintance,  though  I  cannot  receive 
that  his  fortune  is  by  no  means  equal  to   you  as  a  fon-in-law ;  for  a  union  of  intereft 


mine;  therefore 

Ri'v.  Sir  Harry,  let  me 
queftion  before  you  make 
quence. 

Sir  Har.     A  thoufand,   if  you 
Sir. 

'  Ri'v.     Why  then.  Sir,  let  me  afk  you, 
what  you  have  ever  obferved  in  me,  or  my 


aflc   you  one 
your   confe- 

pleafe. 


I  look  upon  as  a  union  of  difhonour,  and 
confider  a  marriage  for  money  at  beft  but  2 
legal  proftitution. 

§   1 5.     On  Digtiity  of  Manners. 

There   is  a  certain  dignity  of  manners 

abfolutely  neceffary,  to  make  even  the  moft 

valuable   charader  either  refpefted  or  re- 

condud,  that  you  defire  me  fo  familiarly   fpeftable. 

to  break  my  word  ?     I  thought,   Sir,  you        Horfe-play,  romping,  frequent  and  loud 

confidered  me  as  a  man  of  honour  ?  fits   of  laughter,  jokes^  waggery',  and   in- 

Sir  Har.     And  fo  I  do.  Sir— a  man   of   difcriminate  familiarity,  will  fmk  both  merit 

the  niceft  honour.  and  knowledge  into  a  degree  of  contempt. 

Ri-v.     And  yet.  Sir,  you  afk  me  to  vio-    They  compoTe  at  moft  a  merry  fellow ;  and. 

late    the  fanftity    of  my    word ;  and  tell    a  merry  fellow  was  never  yet  a  refpedable 

me  direftly,  that  it  is  my  intereft  to  be  a    man.     Indifcriminate  familiarity  either  of- 

rafcal !  fends  your  fuperiors,  or  elfe  dubs  you  their 

Sir  Har.     I  really  don't  underftand  you,   dependent  and  led  captain.     It  gives  your 

Colonel ;  I  thought,  when  I  was  talking   inferiors  juft,  but  troublefome  and  improper 

to  you,  I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  knew    claims  of  equality.     A  joker  is  near  akin  to 

the    world  ;    and    as    you   have   not    yet    a  buffoon ;  and  neither  of  them  is  the  leaft 

ligned related  to  wit.     Whoever  is  admitted  or 

Ri-j.  Why,  this  is  mending  matters  fought  for,  in  company,  u^on  any  other  ac- 
with  a  witnefs !  And  fo  you  think,  be-  count  than  that  of  his  merit  and  manners,  i« 
caufe  I  am  not  legally  bound,  I  am  uader  never  refpeded  there,  but  only  made  ufe  of. 
no  neceffity  of  keeping  my  word !  Sir  Harry, 
laws  were  never  made  for  men  of  honour  : 
they  want  no  bond  but  the  reftitude  of  their 
own  fentiments ;  and  laws  are  of  no  ufe  but  fupper,  for  he  is  always  joking  and  liughing; 
to  bind  the  villains  of  fociety.  we  will  aflc  another,  brxaufe  he  plays  deep 

Sit  Har.  Well!  but,  my  dear  Colonel,  at  all  games,  or  becaufe  he  can  drink  a  great 
if  you  have  no  regard  for  me,  fhew  fome  deal.  Thefe  are  all  vilifying  diftinftions, 
little  regard  for  your  daughter.  mortifying  preferences,  and  exclude  all  idea! 

Riv,    I  lliew  the  greateft  regard  for  my   of  elteem  and  regard.    Whoever  is  had  (as 


We  will  have  fuch  a-one,  for  he  fings  pret- 
tily ;  we  will  invite  fuch-a-one  to  a  ball,  for 
he  dances  well ;  we  will  have  fuch-a-one  at 
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It  is  called)  in  company,  for  the  fake  of  any- 
one thing  fingly,  is  fuigly  that  thing,  and 
vill  never  be  confidered  in  any  other  light; 
confequentiy  never  refpefted,  let  his  merits 
be  what  they  will. 

This  dignity  of  manners,  which  I  recom- 
mend fo  much  to  you,  is  not  only  as  dif- 
ferent (vo'.v.  pride,  as  true  courage  is  from 
fcluftering,  or  true  wit  from  joking,  but  is 
abfolutely  inconfillent  with  it  j  for  nothing 
vilifies  and  degrades  more  than  pride.  The 
pretenfions  of  the  proud  man  are  oftener 
treated  with  fneer  and  contempt.,  than  with 
indignation;  as  we  offer  ridiculoufly  too 
little  to  a  tradefman,  who  aflcs  ridiculoufly 
too  much  for  his  goods ;  but  we  do  not 
haggle  with  one  who  only  alks  ajufl  and 
reafonable  price. 

Abjedt  flattery  and  indifcriminate  affent- 
ation  degrade,  as  much  as  indifcriminate 
contradiftion  and  noify  debate  difgufl.  But 
a  modell  affertion  of  one's  own  opinion,  and 
a  complaifant  acquiefcence  in  other  people's, 
preferve  dignity. 

Vulgar,  low  expreffions,  awkward  mo- 
tions and  addrefs,  vilify,  as  they  imply  either 
a  very  low  turn  of  mind,  or  low  education, 
and  low  company. 

Frivolous  curiofity  about  trifles,  and  a 
laborious  attention  to  little  objeds,  which 
neither  require  nor  deferve  a  moment's 
thought,  lower  a  man  ;  who  from  thence  is 
thought  (and  not  unjuftly)  incapable  of 
greater  matters.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  very 
fagacioufly  marked  out  Cardinal  Chigi  for 
a  little  mind,  from  the  moment  that  he  told 
him  he  had  wrote  three  years  with  the  fame 
pen,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent  good  one 
itill. 

A  certain  degree  of  exterior  ferioufnefs 
in  looks  and  motions  gives  dignity,  with- 
out excluding  wit  and  decent  cheerfulnefs, 
which  are  always  ferious  themfelves.  A 
conftant  fmirk  upon  the  face,  and  a  whif- 
fling aftivity  of  the  body,  are  ftrong  indica- 
tions of  futility.  Whoever  is  in  a  hurry, 
ihevvs  that  the  thing  he  is  about  is  too  big 
for  him — hafte  and  hurry  are  very  different 
things. 

I  have  only  mentioned  fome  of  thofe 
things  which  may,  and  do,  in  the  opinion 
cf  the  world,  lower  and  fink  charaders,  in 
other  refpesfts  valuable  enough ;  but  1  have 
taken  no  notice  of  thofe  that  afFeft  and 
fink  the  moral  charadiers  :  they  are  fufii- 
ciently  obvious.  A  man  who  has  patiently 
been  kicked,  may  as  well  pretend  to  cou- 
■rage,  as  a  man  blafced  by  vices  and  crimes, 
f^  dignity  of  any  kind.     But  an  exterior 


decency  and  dignity  of  manners,  will  even 
keep  fuch  a  man  longer  from  finking,  than 
otherwife  he  would  be  :  of  fuch  -confequence 
is  the  TO  OTfETrov,  or  decorum,  even  though 
affefted  and  put  on.         Lord  Chejierfidd^ 

§   1 6.     On  Vulgarity, 

A  vulgar,  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  aft- 
ing,  or  fpeaking,  implies  a  low  education, 
and  a  habit  of  low  company.  Young  peo- 
ple contrad  it  at  fchool,  or  among  fervants, 
with  whom  they  are  too  often  ufed  to  con- 
verfe ;  but,  after  they  frequent  good  com- 
pany, they  muft  want  attention  and  obferva- 
tion  very  much,  if  they  do  not  lay  it  quite 
afide;  and  indeed,  if  they  do  not,  good 
company  will  be  very  apt  to  lay  them  afide. 
The  various  kinds  of  vulgarifms  are  infi- 
nite ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  point  them  out  to 
you ;  but  I  will  give  fome  famples,  by  which 
you  may  guefs  at  the  reft. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous; 
eager  and  impetuous  about  trifles :  he  fuf- 
pects  himfelf  to  be-  flighted ;  thinks  every- 
thing that  is  faid  meant  at  him;  if  the  com- 
pany happens  to  laugh,  he  is  perfuaded  they 
laugh  at  him;  he  grows  angry  and  tefty, 
fays  fomething  very  impertinent,  anddrawa 
himfelf  into  a  fcrape,  by  fhewing  what  he 
calls  a  proper  fpirit,  and  afl"erting  himfelf. 
A  man  of  fafhion  does  not  fuppofe  himfelf 
to  be  either  the  fole  or  principal  objed  of 
the  thoughts,  looks,  or  words  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  never  fufpefts  that  he  is  either 
flighted  or  laughed  at,  unlefs  he  is  confcious 
that  he  deferves  it.  And  if  (which  very 
feidom  happens)  the  company  is  abfurd  or 
ill-bred  enough  to  do  either,  he  does  not 
care  two-pence,  unlefs  the  infult  be  fo  grofs 
and  plain  as  to  require  fatisfadion  of  an- 
other kind.  As  he  is  above  trifles,  he  is 
never  vehement  and  eager  about  them ;  and 
wherever  they  are  concerned,  rather  ac« 
quiefces  than  wrangles.  A  vulgar  man's 
converfation  always  favours  ftrongly  of  the 
lownefs  of  his  education  and  company :  it 
turns  chiefly  upon  his  domeflic  affairs,  his 
fervants,  the  excellent  order  he  keeps  in  his 
own  family,  and  the  little  anecdotes  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  all  which  he  relates  with 
emphafis,  as  interefting  matters.— He  is  a 
man-gofiip. 

Vulgarifm  in  language  is  the  next,  and 
difl:inguifhing  charade rif tic  of  bad  com- 
pany, and  a  bad  education.  A  man  of 
fafnion  avoids  nothing  with  more  care  than 
this.  Proverbial  expreffions  and  trite  fay- 
ings  are  the  flowers  of  the  rhetoric  of  a 
vulgar  man.  Would  he  fay,  that  men  diffet 
»  ia 
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^  17.     On  Good-hreeding, 


in  their  taftes ;  he  both  fupports  and  ado;  ns 
that  opinion,  by  the  good  old  faying,  a'  he 

refpeftfuliy   calls  it,   that  "  what   is  one  A  friend   of  yours  and  mine  has  very 

"  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poifon."     If  juftly  defined  good-breeding  to  be,   "the 

any  body  attempts  hting  /mart,  as  he  calls  refult  of  much  good  fenfe,  fome  good-nature, 

it,  upon  him  j  he  gives  them  tit  for  tat,  aye,  and  a  little  felf-denial  for  the  fake  of  others, 

that  he  does.     Ke  has  always  fome  favourite  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  fame  indul- 

word  for  the  time  being;  which,  for  the  gence  from  them."     Taking  this  for  granted 

fake  of  ufing  often,  he  coinmonly  abufes.  (as  I   think   it   cannot   be  difputed)    it  is 

Such  as,  'v^ly  angry,  'vafly   kind,  'vajHy  aftonifhing  to  me,  that  any  body,  who  has 

handfome,  and  'vajily  ugly.     Even  his  pro-  good  fenfe  and  good  nature,  can  effentialiy 

Bunciation  of  proper  words  carries  the  mark  fail  in  good-breeding.     As  to  the  modes  of 

of  the  beafi  along  with  it.     He  calls  the  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  perfons, 

earth  xt-arth ;  he  is  obleiged,  not  obliged  to  places,  and  circumftances ;  and  are  only  to  1 

you.  ^  He  goes  to  'wards,  and  not  toivards  be  acquired  by  obfervation  and  experience;  , 

fuch  a  place.     He  fometimes  affefts  hard  but  the  fubftance  of  it  is  every  where  and. 


'R-ords,  by  way  of  ornament,  which  he  al- 
ways maiigles.  A  man  of  faihion  never  has 
recourfe  to  proverbs  and  vulgar  aphorifms ; 
iifes  neither  favourite  words  nor  hard  words ; 


eternally  the  fame.  Good  manners  are,  to  < 
particular  focieties,  what  good  morals  are 
to  fociety  in  general,  their  cement  and  their 
fecurity.     And  as  laws  are  enacted  to  en- 


but  takes  great  care  to  fpeak  very  correftly  force  good  morals,  or  at  leaft  to  prevent  the  . 

?aid  grammatically,  and  to  pronounce  pro-  ill  effetls  of  bad  ones ;  fo  there  are  certain- ; 

rerly  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  ufage  ot  the  rules  of  civility,    univerfally  implied  and 

Seft  companies.  received,    to   enforce  good   manners,   and : 

An  awkward  addrefs,  ungraceful  attitudes  punilhbad  ones.     And,  indeed,  there  feems  . 

and  aftions,  and  a  certain  left-handedncfs  to  me  to  be  lefs  difference  both  between  the 

(if  I  may  ufe  that  word)  loudly  proclaim  low  crimes  and  punifhments,   than  at  firft  one 

education  and  low  company ;  for  it  is  im-  would  imagine.     The  immoral  man,  who 


pofTible  to  fuppofe,  that  a  man  can  ha^'e 
frequented  good  company,  without  having 
catdiedfomething,  at  leait,  of  their  air  and 
motions.      A    new-raifed    man    is    diftin- 


invades  another's  property,  is  juftly  hanged 
for  it ;  and  the  ill-bred  man  who,  by  hi«  1 
ill-manners,  invades  and  difturbs  the  quiet 
and  comforts  of  private  life,  is  by  commoi? 


guifhed  in  a  regiment  by  his  awkwardnefs:  confent  as  juftly  banifhed  fociety.  Mutual 
but  he  muft  be  impenetrably  duH,  if,  in  a  complaifances,  attentions,  and  facrifices  of 
month  or  two's  time,  he  cannot  perform  at  little  conveniencies,  are  as  natural  an  im- 
leaft  the  common  manual  exercife,  and  look  plied  compaft  between  civilized  people,  as 
like  a  foldier.  The  very  accoutrements  of  protedion  and  obedience  are  between  kings 
a  man  of  fafliion  are  grievous  incumbrances  and  fubjcfts ;  whoever,  in  either  cafe,  violates 
«o  a  vulgar  man.  He  is  at  a  lofs  what  to  that  compact,  juftly  forfeits  all  advantage* 
(do  with  his  hat,  when  it  is  not  upon  his  arifmg  from  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  really 
head ;  his  cane  (if  unfortunately  he  wears  think,  that,  next  to  the  confcioufnefs  of 
one)  is  at  perpetual  war  with  every  cup  of  doing  a  good  aflion,  that  of  doing  a  civil 
tea  or  coftee  he  drinks ;  deftroys  them  firft,  one  is  the  moft  pleafmg :  and  the  epithet 
and  then  accompanies  them  in  their  fall,  which  I  fliould  covet  the  moft,  next  to  that 
His  fvvord  is  formidable  only  to  his  own  of  Ariftides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred, 
legs,  which  would  pof^ibly  carry  hira  faft  Thus  much  for  good-breeding  in  general ;  I 
enough  out  of  the  way  of  any  fword  but  his  will  now  confider  fome  of  the  various  modes 
own.  His  cloaths  fit  him  fo  ill,  and  con-  and  degrees  of  it. 
ftrain  him  fo  much,  that  he  feems  rather  Very  itw,  fcarcely  any,  are  wanting  in 
their  prifoner  than  their  proprietor.  He  tlie  reipeft  which  they  fhould  Ihew  to  thofe 
prefents  himfelf  in  company  like  a  criminal  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be  infinitely 
in  acourt  of  juftice;  his  very  air  condemns  their  fuperiors;  fuch  as  crowned  heads, 
him ;  and  people  of  fafhion  will  no  more  princes,  and  public  perfons  of  diftinguiftied 
conncft  themfelves  with  the  one,  than  people  ai^  eminent  pofts.  It  is  the  manner  of 
of  charafter  will  with  the  other.  This  re-  fhewing  that  refpeft  which  is  different.  The 
pulfe  drives  and  fmks  him  into  low  company;  man  of  fafhion,  and  of  the  world,  expreffes 
a  giilph  from  whence  no  man,  after  a  certain  it  in  its  fulleft  extent  i  but  naturally,  eafily, 
»ge,  ever  emerged.  Lord  Chejierjield,       and  without  concern :  whereas  a  roan,  who 
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is  not  ufed  to  keep  good  company,  exprefles 
it  awkwardly ;  one  fees  that  he  is  not  ufed 
to  it,  and  that  it  cofts  him  a  great  deal : 
but  I  nev'^r  faw  the  worft-bred  man  li^dng 
uilty  of  lolling,  whiftling,  fcratching  his 
ead,  and  fuch-like  indecencies,  in  com- 
panies that  he  refpeded.  In  fuch  compa- 
nies, therefore,  the  only  point  to  be  attended 
to  is,  to  fliew  that  refpeA  which  every  body 
means  to  (hew,  in  ao  eafy,  unembarraffed, 
and  graceful  manner.  This  is  what  obfer- 
vation  and  experience  muft  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admit- 
ted to  make  part  of  them,  is,  for  the  time 
at  leaft,  fuppofed  to  be  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  re'l ;  and,  ccnfequentxy, 
there  is  no  one  principal  objecl  of  awe 
and  refpefl,  people  ;^re  apt  to  take  a  greater 
latitude  in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  lefs 
upon  their  guard ;  and  fo  they  may,  pro- 
vided it  be  within  certain  bounds,  which 
are  upon  no  occafion  to  be  tranfgrefled. 
;But,  upon  thefe  occafions,  though  no  one  is 
entitled  to  diftinguiflied  marks  of  refped, 
every  one  claim.s,  and  very  juTily,  every 
mark  of  civility  and  good-breeding.  Eafe 
is  allowed,  but  careleiTnefs  and  negligence 
are  ftri'flly  forbidden.  If  a  man  accolh  you, 
and  talks  to  you  ever  fo  dully  or  frivoloufly  ; 
it  is  worfe  than  rudenefs,  it  is  brutality, 
to  Ihew  him,  by  a  manifeft  inattention  to 
what  he  fays,  that  you  think  him  a  fool  or 
a  bibckhead,  and  not  worth  hearing.  It  is 
much  more  fo  with  regard  to  women  ;  who, 
of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in 
confideration  of  their  fex,  not  only  to  an 
attentive,  but  an  officious  good-breeding 
from  men.  Their  little  wants,  likings,  dif- 
likes,  preferences,  antipathies,  and  fancies, 
mud  be  officioufly  attended  to,  and,  if 
poifible,  gueffed  at  and  anticipated,  by  a 
iwcll-bred  man.  You  mull  never  ufurp  to 
lyourrclf  thofe  conA^enicncies  and  gratifica- 
tions which  are  of  common  right;  fuch  as 
I  the  beft  places,  the  beft  difhes,  &c.  but  on 
!  the  contrary,  always  decline  them  yourfelf, 
and  offer  them  to  others;  who,  in  their 
turns,  will  offer  them  to  you  :  fo  that,  upon 
the  whole,  you  will,  in  your  turn,  enjoy 
your  fhareof  the  common  right.  It  would 
be  endlefs  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  parti- 
cular inftances  in  which  a  well-bred  man 
Ihcvvs  his  good-breeding  in  good  compan}- ; 
i  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  you  to  fuppofe 
:  that  your  own  good  fenfe  will  not  point 
I  them  out  to  you  ;  and  then  your  own  good- 
I  nature  will  recommend,  and  yourfelf- in  tereft 
j  «nforce  the  pradice. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  good-breeding. 


in  which  people  are  the  moft  apt  to  fail, 
from  a  very  miftaken  notion  that  they  can- 
not fail  at  all.  I  mean,  with  regard  to 
one's  moft  familiar  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, or  thofe  who  really  are  our  inieriors; 
and  there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree 
of  eafe  is  not  only  allowed,  but  proper,  and 
contributes  much  to  the  comforts  of  a  pri- 
vate, fecial  life.  But  eafe  a  id  freedom  have 
their  bounds,  which  muft  by  no  means  be 
violated.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence 
and  careleflfnefs  becomes  injurious  and  in- 
fulting,  from  the  real  or  fuppofed  inferiority 
of  the  perfons ;  and  that  delightful  liberty 
of  converfation  among  a  few  friends,  is  fooa 
deftroyed,  as  liberty  often  has  been,  by- 
being  carried  to  licentioufnefs.  But  example 
explains  things  beft,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty 
ftrong  cafe :-.— Suppofe  you  and  me  alone 
together ;  I  believe  you  will  allow  that  I 
have  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  freedom 
in  your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  caa 
poffibly  have  in  any  other  ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
believe  too,  that  you  would  indulge  me  irt 
that  freedom,  as  hr  as  any  body  would. 
But,  notvvithftanding  this,  do  you  imagine 
that  I  fhonld  think  there  were  no  bounds  to 
that  freedom  ?  I  afture  you,  I  fhould  not 
think  fo  ;  and  I  take  myfelf  to  be  as  much 
tied  down  by  a  certain  degree  of  good  man- 
ners to  you,  as  by  other  degrees  of  them  to 
other  people.  The  moft  familiar  and  inti- 
mate habitudes,  connections,  and  friend- 
fhips,  require  a  degree  of  good-breeding, 
both  to  preferve  and  cemt-nt  them.  The 
beft  of  us  have  our  bad  fides;  and  it  is  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  ill-bred,  to  exhibit  them. 
I  fhall  not  ufe  ceremony  with  you  ;  it  would 
be  mifplaccd  between  us :  but  I  fhall  cer- 
tainly obferve  that  degree  of  good-breeding 
with  you,  which  is,  in  the  firft  place,  de- 
cent, and  which,  I  am  fure,  is  abfolutely 
necefiary  to  make  us  like  one  another's  com- 
pany long,  Lorif  Chejlerfield, 

§  1 8.  A  Dialogue  betnvixt  M^^CVKY,  an 
Englijh  Duelliji,  and  a  North-American 
Sam  age. 

Duelliji.  Mercury,  Charon's  boat  is  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  water  ;  allow  me, 
before  it  returns,  to  have  fome  converfation 
with  the  North- American  Savage,  whom 
you  brought  hither  at  the  fame  time  as  you 
conducted  me  to  the  (hades.  I  never  faw 
one  of  that  fpecies  before,  and  am  curious 
to  know  what  the  animal  is.  He  looks  very 
grim. — Pray,  Sir,  what  is  your  name?  I 
underftand  you  fpeak  Englifh. 

Salvage.     Yes,  I  learned  it  in  my  child- 
o  2  iaood^ 
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hood,  having  been  bred  up  for  fome  j'cars 
in  the  town  of  New- York :  but  before  I  was 
a  man  I  returned  to  my  countr)'men,  the 
valiant  Mohawks ;  and  being  cheated  by  one 
of  yours  in  the  fale  of  fome  rum,  I  never 
cared  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them 
afterwards.  Yet  I  took  up  the  hatchet  for 
them  with  the  reft  of  my  tribe  in  the  war 
againft  France,  and  was  killed  while  I  was 
out  upon  a  fcalping  party.  But  I  died  very 
well  fatisfied  :  for  my  friends  were  viftori- 
ous,  and  before  I  was  fhot  I  had  fcalped 
fsven  men  and  live  women  and  children. 
In  a  former  war  I  had  done  ftill  greater  ex- 
ploits. My  name  is  The  Bloody  Bear :  it 
was  given  me  to  exprtfs  my  fiercenefs  and 
Valour. 

Duelliji.  Bloody  Bear,  I  refped  you, 
and  am  much  your  humble  fervant.  My 
name  is  Tom  Pu^n^^'ell,  very  well  known  at 
Arthur's.  I  am  a  gentleman  by  my  birth, 
and  by  profeffion  a  gameller,  and  man  of 
honoer.  I  have  killed  men  in  fair  fighting. 
In  honourable  fmgle  combat,  but  do  not 
underftand  cutting  the  throats  of  women  and 
children, 

Sa^jage.  Sir,  that  is  our  way  of  making 
war.  Every  nation  has  its  own  cuftoms. 
But  by  the  grimnefs  of  your  countenance, 
and  that  hole  in  your  breaft,  1  prefume  you 
were  killed,  as  I  was  myfelf,  in  fome  fcalp- 
ing part)\  How  happened  it  that  your 
enemy  did  not  take  off  your  fcalp  ? 

Duelliji.  Sir,  I  was  killed  in  a  duel.  A 
friend  of  mine  had  lent  me  fome  money ; 
after  two  or  three  years,  being  in  great 
want  himfelf,  he  alked  me  to  pay  him ;  I 
thought  his  demand  an  affront  to  my  ho- 
xiour,  and  fent  him  a  challenge.  We  met 
in  Hyde-Park ;  the  f  Jlow  could  not  fence  : 
I  was  the  adroiteft  fwordfman  in  England. 
1  gave  him  three  or  four  wounds ;  but  at 
laft  he  ran  upon  me  with  fuch  impetuofity, 
that  he  put  me  out  of  my  play,  and  I  could 
not  prevent  him  from  whipping  me  through 
the  lungs.  I  died  the  next  day,  as  a  man 
of  honour  fhould,  without  any  fniveling 
figns  of  repentance  :  and  he  will  follow  me 
foon,  for  his  furgeon  has  declared  his 
wounds  to  be  mortal.  It  is  faid  that  his 
wife  is  dead  of  her  fright,  and  that  his 
family  of  feven  children  will  be  undone  by 
his  death.  So  I  am  well  revenged  ;  and  that 
is  a  comfort.  For  my  part,  I  had  no  wife. 
•— i  always  hated  marriage :  my  whore  will 
take  good  care  of  herfelt,  and  my  children 
are  provided  for  at  the  Foundling  Hofpital. 

Sax/age.  Mercury,  I  won't  go  in  a  boat 
vjth  that  fellov^.    He  has  murdered  his 


countryman;  he  has  murdered  his  friend:. 
I  fay,  I  won't  go  in  a  boat  with  that  felloM\ 
I  will  fwim  over  the  river :  I  can  fwira  lik«i 
a  duck. 

Mercury.  Swim  over  the  St)'x!  itmuft' 
not  be  done;  it  is  againft  the  laws  of  Pluto'* 
empire.  You  mud  go  in  the  boat,  and  be 
quiet. 

Salvage.  Do  not  tell  me  of  laws  :  I  an» 
a  Savage  :  I  value  no  laws.  Talk  of  laws 
to  the  Englifhman:  there  are  laws  in  his 
country,  and  yet  you  fee  he  did  not  regard 
them.  For  they  could  never  allow  him  to 
kill  his  fellow-fubjeft  in  time  of  peace,  be- 
caufe  he  afked  him  to  pay  a  debt.  I  knovri 
that  the  Engliili  are  a  barbarous  nation  ;i 
but  they  cannot  be  fo  brutal  as  to  make  fuclj., 
things  lawful. 

Meraay.  You  reafon  well  againft  him; 
But  how  comes  it  that  }-ou  are  fo  offended 
with  murder:  you,  who  have  maffacred 
women  in  their  fleep,  and  children  in  theij. 
cradles  ? 

Salvage.  I  killed  none  but  my  enemies  3 
I  never  killed  my  own  countrymen :  I  never 
killed  my  friend.  Here,  take  my  blanket, 
and  let  it  come  over  in  the  boat ;  but  fee 
that  the  murderer  does  not  fit  upon  it,  or 
touch  it ;  if  he  does  I  will  burn  it  in  the 
fire  I  fee  yonder.  Farewell. — I  am  refolved 
to  fvvim  over  the  water. 

Mercury,  By  this  touch  of  my  wand  I 
take  all  thy  ftrength  from  thee. — Swim  noM)^ 
if  thou  canft. 

Sa'vage.     This  is  a  very  potent  enchanter 

Reftore  me  my  ftrength,  and  I  will 

obey  thee. 

Mercury.  I  reftore  it;  but  be  orderly, 
and  do  as  I  bid  you,  otherwife  worfe  will 
befal  you. 

Duelliji.  Mercury,  leave  him  to  me.  t 
will  tutor  him  for  you.  Sirrah,'  Savage, 
doft  thou  pretend  to  be  afhamed  of  my  com- 
pany ?  Doft  thou  know  that  I  have  keptth* 
beft  company  in  England  ? 

Salvage.  I  knov/  thou  art  a  fcoundrel.— ■ 
Not  pay  thy  debts!  kill  thy  friend,  who 
lent  thee  money,  for  alking  thee  for  it  I 
Get  out  of  my  fight.  I  will  drive  thee  into 
Styx. 

Mercuiy.  Stop — I  command  thee.  N» 
violence. — Talk  to  him  calmly.  -W 

Savage.  I  muft  obey  thee.— Well,  Slr^ 
let  me  know  what  merit  you  had  to  intro- 
duce you  ijito  good  company  ?  What  could 
you  do  ? 

Duelliji.  Sir,  I  gamed,  as  I  told  you.— 
Befides,  I  kept  a  good  tabic.— I  eat  as  well 
A%  any  man  in  England  Of  France, 

Savage 


I\' 
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Eaves'/  Rulet  for  Compofition, 
How,  Sir,  helps  for  wit ! 


Savage,  Eat  J  Did  you  ever  eat  the  on  your  breech.  Get  you  into  the  boat,  o: 
chine  of  a  Frenchman,  or  his  leg,  or  his  I'll  give  you  another.  I  am  impatient  to 
fhoulder  ?  there  is  fine  eating !  I  have  eat    have  you  condemned. 

twenty. — My  table  was  always  well  ferved.        Duelliji,     Oh,  my  honour,  my  honour. 
My  wife  was  the  beft  cook  for  dreiTmg  of  to  what  infamy  art  thou  fallen ! 
man's   flelh   in  all  North  America.     You 
will  not  pretend  to   compare  your  eating 

11  with  mine.  §  '9' 

Dtic'UiJi,     I  danced  very  finely.  Smith. 

Salvage.  I  will  dance  with  thee  for  thy  Bayes.  Ay,  Sir,  that's  my  pofition :  and 
ears. — I  can  dance  all  day  long.  I  can  I  do  here  aver,  that  no  man  the  fun  e'er 
dance  the  war-dance  with  more  fpirit  and    ihone  upon,  has  parts  fufficient  to  furnifii 

1»  wgour  than  any  man  of  my  nation  ;  let  us    out  a  ftage,  except  it  vftxt  by  the  help  of 

™  fee  thee  begin  it.     How  thou  ftandeft  like  a    thefe  my  rules. 

%  poft !   Has  Mercury  ftruck  thee  with  his        Smith.    What  are  thofe  rules,  I  pray  ? 

ici  enfeebling  rod  ?  or  art  thou  afhamed  to  let  Bajes.  Why,  Sir,  my  firft  rule  is  the 
us  fee  how  awkward  thou  art  ?  If  he  would  rule  of  tranfverfion,  or  reg^da  duplex,  chang- 
permit  me,  I  would  teach  thee  to  dance  in  ing  verfe  into  profe,  and  profe  into  verfe;, 
away  that  thou  haft  not  yet  learnt.     I  would    alternately,  as  you  pleafe. 

i  make  thee  caper  and  leap  like  a  buck.     But       Smith.     Well,  but  how  is  this  dona  by 

ei|  (Vhat  elfe  canft  thou  do,    thou   bragging    rule.  Sir? 


rafcal  ? 

Duelliji.     Oh,  heavens !  muft  I  bear  this  ? 
^vhat  can  I   do   with  this  fellow  ?  I  have 
:ti  neither  fword  nor  piftol ;  and  his  fhade  feems 
to  be  twice  as  ftrong  as  mine. 

Mercury.  You  muft  anfwer  his  queftions. 
It  was  your  own  defire  to  have  a  converfation 
with  him.  He  is  not  well-bred ;  but  he 
will  tell  you  fome  truths  which  you  muft 
hear  in  this  place.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  you  if  you  had  heard  them  above.  He 
alked  you  what  you  could  do  befides  eating 
and  dancing. 

Duellift.     I  fung  very  agreeably. 

Sauage.  Let  me  hear  you  fmg  your 
death-fong,  or  the  war-hoop.  I  challenge 
jrou  to  fmg. — The  fellow  is  mute. — Mer- 
cury, this  is  a  liar. — He  tells  us  nothing 
but  lies.     Let  me  pull  out  his  tongue. 

Duelhji  The  lie  given  me ! — and,  alas ! 
[  dare  not  refent  it.  Oh,  what  a  difgrace 
to  the  family  of  the  Pufhwells !  this  indeed 
is  damnation. 

Mercury.  Here,  Charon,  take  thefe  two 
ravages  to  your  care.  How  far  the  barba- 
rifm  of  the  Mohawk  will  excufe  his  horrid 
adls,  I  leave  Minos  to  judge;  but  the  Eng- 
lifh.man,  what  excufe  can  he  plead  ?  The 
cuftom  of  duelling  ?  A  bad  excufe  at  the 
beft !  but  in  his  cafe  cannot  avail.  The 
Ipirit  that  made  him  draw  his  fword  in  this 
:ombat  againft  his  friend  is  not  that  of  ho- 
lour  J  it  is  the  fpirit  of  the  furies,  of  Aledo 
berfelf.  To  her  he  muft  go,  for  (lie  hath 
long  dwelt  in  his  mercilefs  bofom. 
^Savage.  If  he  is  to  be  punifhed,  turn 
lira  over  to  me.  I  underlland  the  art  of 
Koxmenting,     Sirrah,  I  begin  with  this  kick 


Bayes.  Why  thus.  Sir ;  nothing  fo  eafy, 
when  underftood.  I  take  a  book  in  my 
hand,  either  at  home  or  elfewhere  (for  that's 
all  one) ;  if  there  be  any  wit  in't  (as  there 
is  no  book  but  has  fome)  I  tranf.erfe  it ; 
that  is,  if  it  be  profe,  put  it  into  verfe  (but 
that  takes  up  fome  time)  j  and  if  it  be  verfe, 
put  it  into  profe. 
_  S7;!ith.  Methinks,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  put- 
ting verfe  into  profe,  {hould  be  CiJled 
tranfprofmg. 

Bayes.  By  my  troth.  Sir,  it  is  a  very- 
good  notion,  and  hereafter  it  Ihall  be  fo. 

Smith.  yVdl,  Sir,  and  what  d'ye  do 
with  it  then  ? 

Bayes.  Make  it  my  own  :  'tis  fo  chang- 
ed, that  no  man  can  know  it. — My  next  rule 
is  the  rule  of  concord,  by  way  of  table* 
book.     Pray  obferve. 

Smith.     I  hear  you.  Sir :  go  on. 

Bayes.  As  thus :  I  come  into  a  coflee* 
houfe,  or  fome  other  place  where  witty  men 
refort ;  I  make  as  if  I  minded  nothing  (do 
ye  mark  ?)  but  as  foon  as  any  one  fpeaks— 
pop,  I  flap  it  down,  and  make  that  too  my 
own. 

Smith.  But,  Mr.  Bayes,  are  you  nof 
fometimes  in  danger  of  their  making  yoa 
reftore  by  force,  what  you  have  gotten  thuJ 
by  art? 

Bayes.  No,  Sir,  the  world's  unmindful; 
they  never  take  notice  of  thefe  tilings. 

Smith.  But  pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  among  all 
your  other  rules,  h%ve  you  no  one  rule  for 
invention  ? 

Bayes.     Yes,  Sir,  that's  my  third  rule  : 
that  I  have  here  in  niy  pocket. 
St/iith.     What  rule  can  that  be,  I  wonder? 
O  3  Bayes, 
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Bajes.  Why,  Sir,  when  I  have  any 
thing  to  invent,  I  never  trouble  my  head 
about  it,  as  other  men  do,  but  prefently 
turn  over  my  book  of  Drama  common- 
places, and  there  I  have,  at  one  viev/,  all 
that  Perfius,  Montaigne,  Seneca's  tragedies, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Claudian,  Pliny,  Plutarch's 
Lives,  and  the  reft,  have  ever  thought  upon 
this  fubjeft ;  and  fo,  in  a  trice,  by  leaving 
out  a  few  words,  or  putting  in  others  of 
my  own — the  bufinefs  is  done. 

Smith.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bayes,  this  is  as 
fure  and  compendious  a  way  of  wit  as  ever 
I  heard  of. 

Bayes.  Sir,  if  you  make  the  leaft  fcruple 
©f  the  efficacy  of  thefe  ray  rules,  do  but 
come  to  the  play-houfe,  and  you  ftiall  judge 
of  them  by  the  effeds. — But  now,  pray. 
Sir,  may  1  a(k  how  do  you  do  when  you 
write  ? 

Smith.  Faith,  Sir,  for  the  molt  part,  I 
am  in  pretty  good  health. 

Bayes.  Ay,  but  I  mean,  what  do  you 
do  when  you  write  ? 

Smith.  I  take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
fit  down. 

Bayes.  Now  I  write  ftanding ;  that's 
one  thing:  and  then  another  thing  is — with 
what  do  you  prepare  yourfelf  ? 

S?nhh,  Prepare  myfelf !  What  the  devil 
does  the  fool  mean  ? 

Bayes.  Why  I'll  tell  you  now  what  I 
do : — if  I  am  to  write  familiar  things,  as 
fonnets  to  Annida,  and  the  like,  I  make 
ufe  of  ftew'd  prunes  only  ;  but  when  I  have 
a  grand  defign  in  hand,  I  ever  take  phyfic, 
and  let  blood :  for  when  you  would  have 
pure  fwiftnefs  of  thought,  and  fiery  (lights 
of  fancy,  you  muft  have  a  care  of  the  pen- 
itve  part. — In  fine,  you  muft  purge  the 
belly. 

Smith.  By  my  troth.  Sir,  this  is  a  moft 
admirable  receipt  for  writing. 

Bayss,     Aye,    'tis   my    fecret;    and,    in 

food  earneft,  I  think  one  of  the   beft  i 
ave. 
Smith.     In  good  faith.  Sir,  and  that  may 
very  well  be. 

Bayes.  May  be.  Sir!  I'm  fure  on't. 
Exjierto  crede  Roberto.  But  I  muft  give  you 
this  caution  by  the  way — be  fure  you  never 
take  fnufFwhen  you  write. 
Smith.  Why  fo.  Sir  ? 
Bayes.  Why,  it  fpoiled  me  once  one  of 
the  fparkifheft  plays  in  all  England.  But  a 
friend  of  mine,  at  Grelham-coUege,  has 
promifed  to  help  me  to  fome  fpirit  of  brains 
■«-and  that  ihali  do  my  bufinefs. 


§20.  The  Art  of  Bleafing. 
The  defire  of  being  pieafed  is  univerfal : 
the  defire  of  pleafmg  Ihould  be  fo  too.  \i 
is  included  in  that  great  and  fundamental 
principle  of  morality,  of  doing  to  otheri 
what  one  wifhes  they  Ihould  do  to  us. 
There  are  indeed  fome  moral  duties  of  a 
much  higher  nature,  but  none  of  a  more 
amiable;  and  I  do  not  hefitate  to  place  it  at 
the  head  of  the  minor  virtues. 

The  manner  of  conferring  favours  or  be- 
nefits is,  as  to  pleafing,  almoft  as  important 
as  the  matter  itfelf.  Take  care,  then,  ne 
to  throw  away  the  obligations,  which  per-; 
haps  you  may  ha\  e  it  in  your  power  to  con^' 
fer  upon  others,  by  an  air  of  infolent  pro- 
teftion,  or  by  a  cold  and  comfortlefs  man- 
ner, which  ftifles  them  in  their  birth. 
Humanity  inclines,  rel'gion  requires,  and 
our  m.oral  duties  oblige  us,  as  far  as  we  arc 
able,  to  relieve  the  diftreffes  and  miferies  of 
our  fellow-creatures:  but  this  is  not  all; 
for  a  true  heart-felt  benevolence  and  lender- 
nefs  will  prompt  us  to  contribute  what  we 
can  to  their  eafe,  their  amufement,  and  their 
pleafure,  as  far  as  innocently  we  may.  Let 
us  then  not  only  fcatter  benefits,  but  even 
ftrew  flowers  for  our  fellow-travellers,  in  the 
rugged  ways  of  this  wretched  world. 

There  are  fome,  and  but  too  many  in  this 
country  particularly,  who,  without  the  leaft 
vifible  taint  of  ill- nature  or  malevolencfc, 
feem  to  be  totally  indifferent,  and  do  not 
(hew  the  leaft  defire  to  pleafe ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  never  defignedly  offend. 
Whether  this  proceeds  from  a  lazy,  ncgli- 
gent,  and  liftlefs  difpofition,  from  a  gloomy 
and  melancholic  nature,  from  ill  health,  low 
fpirits,  or  from  a  fecret  and  fuiien  pride, 
arifing  from  the  confcloufnefs  of  their  boafted 
liberty  and  independency,  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine, confidering  the  various  movements  ol 
the  human  heart,  and  the  wonderful  erron 
of  the  human  head.  But,  be  the  caufe  what 
it  will,  tl.at  neutrality,  which  is  the  eiFe<S 
of  it,  makes  thefe  people,  as  neutralities 
do,  defpicable,  and  mere  blanks  in  fociety. 
They  would  furely  be  roiifed  from  their  in- 
difference, if  they  would  ferioufly  confidej 
the  infinite  utility  of  pleafing. 

The  perfon  who  manifefts  a  conftant  de- 
fire to  pleafe,  places  his,  perhaps,  fmalli'f 
ftock  of  merit  at  great  intereft.  What  vaft 
returns,  then,  muft  real  merit,  when  thus 
adorned,  neceffarily  bring  in!  A  prudent 
ufurer  would  with  tranfport  place  his  lafl 
fhilling  at  fuc^  intereftj  and  upon  fa  folid  2 
iecurity, 
•  The 
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The  man  who  is  amiable,  will  make  al- 
moft  as  many  friends  as  he  does  acquaint- 
ances.  I  mean  in  the  current  acceptation 
of  the  word,  but  not  fuch  fentimental 
friends,  as  Pylades  or  Orefles,  Nyfus  and 
Euryalus,  &c.  but  he  will  make  people  in 
general  wifh  him  well,  and'inclined  to  ferve 
him  in  any  thing  not  inconfiftent  with  their 
own  intereft. 

Civility  is  the  eflential  article  towards 
pleafing,  and  is  the  refult  of  good-nature, 
and  of  good  fenfe  ;  but  good-breeding  is  the 
decoration,  the  luftre  of  civility,  and  only 
!  to  be  acquired  by  a  minute  attention  to, 
and  experience  of,  good  company.  A  good- 
natured  ploughman  or  fox-hunter,  may  be 
intentionally  as  civil  as  the  politell  courtier; 
but  their  manner  often  degrades  and  vilifies 
the  matter;  whereas,  in  good-breeding,  the 
I  manner  always  adorns  and  dignifies  the  mat- 
I  ter  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  have  often 
known  it  give  currency  to  bafe  coin. 

Civility  is  often  attended  by  a  ceremoiai- 
oufnefs,  which  good-breeding  corrects,  but 
will  not  quite  abolilb.  A  certain  degree  of 
ceremony  is  a  neceffary  out-work  ot  man- 
ners, as  well  as  of  religion ;  it  keeps  the 
'forward  and  petulant  at  a  propeJ:  diitance, 
and  is  a  very  fmali  reftraint  to  the  fenfible, 
and  to  the  well-bred  part  of  the  world. 

Cheprfield. 

5   2 1 .     A  Dialogue  hct^ieeii  Pl  I N  Y  //6r  Elder 
and  Pliny  the  Youjiger. 

Fluty  the  Elder.     The  account  that  you 
give  me,  nephew,  of  your  behaviour  amidft 
the  terrors  and  perils  that  accompanied  the 
firft  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  does  not  pleafe 
me  much.     There  was  more  of  vanity  in  it 
than  true  magnanimity.     Nothing  is  great 
that  is  unnatural  and  afFefted.     When  the 
.earth  fhook  beneatl^i  you,  when  the  heavens 
were  obfcured  with  fulphureous  clouds,  full 
of  afhes  and  cinders   thrown  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  new-formed  volcano,  when  all 
nature  feemed  on  the  brink  of  deftruftion, 
( to  be  reading  Livy,  and  making  extrads, 
as  if  all  had  been  fate  and  quiet  about  you, 
(Was  an  abfurd  affeftation. — To  meet  danger 
<  with  courage  is  the  part  of  a  man,  but  to  be 
linfenfible  of  it,  is  brutal  llupidity ;  and  to 
pretend  infenfibility  where  it  cannot  exift, 
is  ridiculous   falfenefs.     When  you   after- 
t  wards  refufed  to  leave  your  aged  mother, 
,  and  faveyourfelf  without  her  by  flight,  you 
indeed  afted  nobly.     It  was  alfo  becoming 
;  a  Roman  to  keep  up  her  fpirits,  amidft  all 
the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  fc  ne,  by  (hew- 
ing yourfelf  undifmaycd  and  courageous. 
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But  the  merit  and  glory  of  this  part  of  your 
conduft  is  funk  by  the  other,  which  gives 
an  air  of  oftcntation  and  vanity  to  the 
whole. 

Pliny  the  Younger. "'  That  vulgar  minds 
fhould  fuppofe  my  attention  to  my  fludies  in 
fuch  a  conjuodure  unnatural  and  afFeded,  I 
fhould  not  much  wonder:  but  that  you 
would  blame  it  as  fuch,  I  didnotexped; 
you,  who  approached  ftiil  nearer  than  I  to 
the  fiery  ftorm,  and  died  by  the  fufFoQating 
heat  oi  the  vapour. 

Flifiy  the  Elder.  I  died,  as  a  good  and 
brave  man  ought  to  die,  in  doing  my  duty. 
Let  me  recall  to  your  memory  all  the  parti- 
culars, and  then  you  fhall  judge  yourfelf  on 
the  diiference  of  your  conduft  and  mine.  I 
was  the  praefecl  of  the  Roman  fleet,  which 
then  lay  at  Mifenum.  Upon  the  firft  ac- 
count I  received  of  the  very  unufual  cloud 
that  appeared  in  the  air,  I  ordered  a  vefle! 
to  carry  me  out  to  fome  diftance  irom  the 
Ihore,  that  I  might  the  better  obferve  the 
phenomenon,  and  try  to  difcover  its  nature 
and  caufe.  This  I  did  as  a  philofopher, 
and  it  was  a  curiofity  proper  and  natural  to 
a  fearching,  inquifitive  mind.  I  oitercd  to 
take  you  with  me,  and  furely  you  fliould 
have  defired  to  go ;  for  Livy  might  have 
been  read  at  any  other  time,  and  fuch 
fpedacles  are  not  frequent :  but  you  re- 
mained fixed  and  chained  down  to  your 
book  with  a  pedantic  attachment.  When  I 
came  out  from  my  houfe,  I  found  all  the 
people  forfaking  their  dwellings,  and  flying 
to  the  fea,  as  the  fafeft  retreat.  To  affilt 
them,  and  all  others  who  dwelt  on  the 
coaft,  I  immediately  ordered  the  fleet  to  put 
out,  and  failed  with  it  round  the  whole  bay 
of  Naples,  fleering  particularly  to  thoie 
parts  of  the  fhore  where  the  danger  was 
greatefl,  and  from  whence  the  inhabitants 
were  endeavouring  to  efcape  with  the  moft 
trepidation.  ^Thus  I  fpent  the  whole  day, 
and  preferred  by  my  care  fome  thoufands  of 
lives;  noting,  at  the  fame  time,  M'ith  a 
fteady  compofure  and  freedom  of  mind,  the 
feveral  forms  and  phenomena  ,of  the  erup- 
tion. Towards  night,  as  we  approached  to 
the  foot  of  Vefuvius,  all  the  gallies  were 
covered  with  aflies  and  embers,  which  grew 
hotter  and  hotter ;  then  fhowers  of  pumice- 
fttjnes,  and  burnt  and  broken  pyrites,  began 
to  fall  on  our  heads :  and  we  were  fl^opped 
by  the  obftacles  v\'hich  the  ruins  of  the 
mountain  had  fnddenly  formed  by  falling 
into  the  fea,  and  almcii  filling  it  up  on  that 
part  of  the  coaft.  I  then  command<^d  my 
pilot  to  fteer  to  the  villa  of  my  friend  Pom- 
•  4  ponianus. 
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ponlanus,  which  you  know  was  fituated  in    that  forced  their  way  through  it,  and  car- 
the  inmoft  recefs  of  the  bay.     The  wind  was    ried  defolation  and  ruin  over  all  the  neigh- 
very  favourable  to   carry   me  thither,  but    bouring  country  ?  The  foot  of  it  was  covered 
would  not  allow  him  to  put  off  from  the    with  corn-fields  and  rich  meadows,  inter- 
ihore,  as  he   wifted  to  have  done.     We   fperfed   with    fine   villas  and  magnificent 
were  therefore  conftrained  to  pafs  the  night    towns;  the  fides  of  it  werecloathed  with  the 
in  his  houfe.     They  watched,  and  I  flept,    beft  vines  in   Italy,  producing  the  richeft 
until  the  heaps  of  pumice-ftones,  which  fell    and  nobleft  wines.     How  quick,  how  un- 
from  the  clouds,  that  had  now  been  impelled    expefted,  how  dreadful  the  change!  all  was- 
to  that  fide  of  the  bay,  rofe  fo  high  in  the    at  once  overwhelmed  with  afhes,  and  cinders, 
area  of  the  apartment  I  lay  in,  that  I  could    and  fiery  torrents,  prefenting  to  the  eye  the^ 
not  have  got  out  had  I  ftaid  any  longer ;    moft  difraal  fcene  of  horror  and  deftruc< 
and  the  earthquakes  were  fo  violent,  as  to   tion ! 

threaten  every  moment  the  fall  of  the  houfe :  Pliny  the  Elder.  You  paint  it  very  truly, 
we  therefore  thought  it  more  fafeto  go  into  —But  has  it  never  occurred  to  your  mind 
the  open  air,  guarding  our  heads  as  well  as  that  this  change  is  an  emblem  of  that  which 
we  could  with  pillows  tied  upon  them.  The  muft  happen  to  every  rich,  luxurious  ftate? 
wind  continuing  adverfe,  and  the  fea  very  While  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  funk  in  vo- 
i-ough,  we  remained  on  the  fhore,  until  a  luptuoufnefs,  while  all  is  fmiling  around 
fulphureous  and  fiery  vapour  oppreffed  my  them,  and  they  think  that  no  evil,  no  danger 
weak  lungs,  and  ended  my  life. — In  all  this  is  nigh,  the  feeds  of  deftrudion  are  ferment- 
I  hope  that  I  afted  as  the  duty  of  my  ftation  ing  within;  and,  breaking  out  on  a  fudden, 
required,  and  with  true  magnanimity.  But  lay  wafte  all  their  opulence,  all  their  de- 
on  this  occafion,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  lights;  till  they  are  left  a  fad  monument  of 
your  life,  I  muft  fay,  my  dear  nephew,  that  divine  wrath,  and  of  the  fatal  effeds  of  in* 
there  was  a  vanity  mixed  with  your  virtue,  ternal  corruption.  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 
which  hurt  and  difgraced  it.  Without  that, 
you  would  have  been  one  of  the  worthieft 
men  that  Rome  has  produced  ;  for  none  ever 
excelled  you  in  the  integrity  of  your  heart  Bon, 
and  greatnefs  of  your  fentiments.  Why  Aim, 
would  you  lofe  the  fubftance   of  glory  by        Bon. 


Humorous  Scene  at  an  Inn  betvjcen 
Boniface  <?«(/ Aimwell. 

This  way,  this  way.  Sir. 
You're  my  landlord,  I  fuppofe? 
Yes,  Sir.  Im  old  Will  Boniface j 


feeking  the  (hadow  ?  Your  eloquence  had  pretty  well  known  upon  this  road,  as  thQ 
the  fame  fault  as  your  manners  :  it  was  too    faying  is. 

affefted.     You   profeflied  to   make- Cicero       Aim,     O,  Mr.  Boniface,  your  fervant. 
your  guide  and  your  pattern  :  but  when  one        Bon.     O,  Sir — What  will  your  honoud 
reads  his  panegyric  upon  Julius  Caefar,  in    pleafe  to  drink,  as  the  faying  is  ? 
his  oration  for  Marcellus,  and  yours  upon        Aim.     I  have  heard  your  town  of  Litch- 
Trajan;    the   firft   feems   the  language   of  field  much  famed  for  ale;  I  think  I'll  tafte 
nature  and  truth,  raifed  and  dignified  with   that. 

all  the  majefty  of  the  moft  fublime  eloquence ;  Bon.  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten 
the  latter  appears  the  ftudied  harangue  of  a  tun  of  the  beft  ale  in  StafFordfhire  :  'tis 
florid  rhetorician,  more  defirous  to  ftiine  fmooth  as  oil,  fweet  as  milk,  clear  as  amber, 
and  fet  off  his  own  wit,  than  to  extol  the  and  ftrong  as  brandy;  and  will  bejuft  four- 
great  man  he  was  praifing.  teen  years  old  the  fifth  day  of  next  March, 

Pliny  the  Younger.     I   have  too  high  a    old  ftyle. 
refpedt  for  you,  uncle,   to   queftion  your       Aim.     You're  very  cxaft,  I  find,  in  the 
judgment  either  of  my  life  or  my  writings  ;   age  of  your  ale. 

they  might  both  have  been  better,  if  I  had  Bon.  As  pundlual.  Sir,  as  I  am  in  the 
not  been  too  felicitous  to  render  them  per-  age  of  my  children  :  I'll  fhew  you  fuch 
feft.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  fay  much  on  ale! — Here,  Tapfter,  broach  number  1706, 
that  fubjeft :  permit  me  therefore  to  return  as  the  faying  is. — Sir,  you  fhall  tafte  ray 
to  the  fubjeft  on  which  we  began  our  con-  anno  domini. — I  have  lived  in  Litchfield, 
verfation.  What  a  direful  calamity  was  the  man  and  boy,  above  eight-and-fifty  years, 
eruption  of  Vefuvius,  which  you  have  now  and,  I  believe,  have  not  confumed  eight- 
been  defcribing  !  Do  not  you  remember  the  and-fifty  ounces  of  meat, 
beauty  oi  that  charming  coaft,  and  of  the  Aim.  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may 
monntain  itfelf,  before  it  was  broken  and   guefs  by  your  bulk. 

torn  with  the  violence  of  thofe  fudden  iires       Bon.     Not  in  my  life.  Sir ;  I  have  fed 

purely 
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purely  upon  ale :  I  have  eat  my  ale,  drank 
jny  ale,  and  I  always  fleep  upon  my  ale. 
Enter  Tapfter  tvith  a  Tankard. 

Now,  Sir,  you  Ihall  fee Your  wor(liip*s 

health  :    \prinks\ — Ha !    delicious,   delici- 
I  ous ! — Fancy  it  Burgundy,  only  fancy  it — 
i  and  'tis  worth  ten  Ihillings  a  quart. 
I       Aim.    \prmh'\  'Tis  confounded  ftrong. 

Bo7i.  Strong!  it  muft  be  fo,  or  how 
would  we  be  ftrong  that  drink  it  ? 

Aim.  And  have  you  lived  fo  long  upon 
this  ale,  landlord? 

Bo7i.  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  my 
credit.  Sir :  but  it  kill'd  my  wife,  poor 
woman !  as  the  faying  is. 

Aim.     How  came  that  to  pafs  ? 

Bon.  I  don't  know  how.  Sir — 0ie  would 
not  let  the  ale  take  its  natural  courfe.  Sir : 
(he  was  for  qualifying  it  every  now  and 
then  with  a  dram,  as  the  faying  is;  and  an 
honeft  gentleman  that  came  this  way  from 
Ireland,  made  her  a  prefent  of  a  dozen 
bottles  of  ufquebaugh — but  the  poor  wo- 
man was  never  well  after — but,  however,  I 
was  obliged  to  the  gentleman,  you  know. 

Aim,  Why,  was  it  the  ufquebaugh  that 
killed  her? 

Ben.  My  lady  Bountiful  faid  fo — She, 
good  lady,  did  what  could  be  done  :  fhe 
cured  her  of  three  tympanies ;  but  the  fourth 
carried  her  off:  but  fhe's  happy,  and  I'm 
contented,  as  the  faying  is. 

'Aim.  Who's  that  lady  Bountiful  you 
mentioned  ? 

Bon.  Ods  my  life.  Sir,  we'll  drink  her 
health:  \prinh.'\ — My  lady  Bountiful  is 
one  of  the  beft  of  women.  Her  laft  huf- 
band.  Sir  Charles  Bountiful,  left  her  worth 
a  thoufand  pounds  a  year ;  and,  I  believe, 
Ihe  lays  out  one-half  on't  in  charitable  ufes 
for  the  good  of  her  neighbours. 

Aim.     Has  the  lady  any  children  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  Sir,  flie  has  a  daughter  by 
•  Sir  Charles;  the  finell  woman  in  all  our 
country,  and  the  greateft  fortune.  She  has 
a  fon  too,  by  her  firft  hulband,  'fquire  Sul- 
len, who  married  a  fine  lady  from  London 
t'other  day :  if  you  pieafe.  Sir,  we'll  drink 
his  health.      [Drinh.^^ 

Aim.     What  fort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Bon.  Why,  Sir,  the  man's  well  enough; 
fays  little,  thinks  lefs,  and  does  nothing  at 
all,  faith :  but  he's  a  man  of  great  eftate, 
and  values  nobody. 

Aim.     A  fportfman,  I  fuppofe  ? 

BofT.  Yes,  he's  a  man  of  pleafure ;  he 
plays  at  whift,  and  fmokes  his  pipe  eight- 
and-foity  hours  together  foraetimes. 


Aim.  A  fine  fportfman,  truly!— and 
married,  you  fay  ? 

Bon.  Ay ;  and  to  a  curious  woman.  Sir. 
—But  he's  my  landlord,  and  fo  a  man,  you 

know,  would  not Sir,  my  humble  fer- 

vice  to_  you.  [Drinh. }—Tho'  I  value  not 
a  farthing  what  he  can  do  to  me :  I  pav 
him  his  rent  at  quarter-day ;  I  have  a 
good  running  trade ;  I  have  but  one  daugh- 
ter, and  I  can  give  her but  no  matter 

for  that. 

Aim.  You're  very  happy,  Mr.  Boniface r 
pray,,  what  other  company  have  you  ia 
town? 

Boa.  A  power  of  fine  ladies  j  and  then 
we  have  the  French  ofiicers. 

Aim.  O,  that's  right,  you  have  a  good 
many  of  thofe  gentlemen :  pray,  how  do 
you  like  their  company  ? 

Bon.  So  well,  as  the  faying  is,  that  I 
could  wilh  we  had  as  many  more  of  'em. 
They're  full  of  money,  and  pay  double  for 
every  thing  they  have.  They  know.  Sir, 
that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the 
taking  of  'em ;  and  fo  they  are  willing  to 
reimburfe  us  a  little :  one  of  'em  lodges 
in  my  houfe.  [Bell  rings.']  —  I  beg  your 
worship's  pardon — I'll  wait  on  you  in  half 
a  minute. 

§  23,  Endeanjour  to  pieafe,  and  jou  eoK 
f car cely  fail  to  pieafe. 
'The  means  of  pleafing  vary  according 
to  time,  place,  and  perfon ;  but  the  general 
rule  is  the  trite  one.  Endeavour  to  pieafe, 
and  you  will  infallibly  pieafe  to  a  certain 
degree :  conrtantly  (hew  a  defire  to  pieafe, 
and  you  will  engage  people's  felf-love  in 
your  intereft:;  a  moft  powerful  advocate. 
This,  as  indeed  almoft  every  thing  ^\k,  de* 
pends  on  attention. 

_  Be  therefore  attentive  to  the  moft  tri- 
fling thing  that  palTes  where  you  are ;  have, 
as  the  vulgar  phrafe  is,  your  eyes  and  you* 
ears  always  about  you.  It  is  a  very  foolifh, 
though  a  very  common  faying,  "  I  really 
"  did  not  mind  it,"  or,  ''  I  was  thinking 
"  of  quite  another  thing  at  that  time." 
The  proper  anfwer  to  fuch  ingenious  ex- 
cufes,  and  which  admits  of  no  reply,  is. 
Why  did  you  not  mind  it  ?  you  was  pre- 
fent when  it  was  faid  or  dor^e.  Oh  i  but 
you  may  fay,  you  was  thinking  of  quite 
another  thing :  if  fo,  why  was  you  not  in 
quite  another  place  proper  for  that  impor- 
tant other  thing,  which  you  fay  you  was 
thinking  of?  But  you  will  fay,  perhaps, 
that  the  company  was  fo  filly,  that  it  did 

not 
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not  deferve  your  attention  :  that,  I  am  fure, 
is  the  laying  of  a  filly  man ;  for  a  man  of 
fenfe  knows  that  there  is  no  company  fo 
iiily,  that  fome  ufe  may  not  be  made  of  it 
hy  attention. 

Let  your  addrefs,  when  you  firft  come 
into  company,  be  modeft,  but  without  the 
leaft  balnfulnefs  or  fheepifhnefs ;  fteady, 
without  impudence;  and  unembarraiTed, 
as  if  you  were  in  your  own  room.  This  is 
a  difficult  point  to  hit,  and  therefore  de- 
ferves  great  attention ;  nothing  but  a  long 
ufage  in  the  world,  and  in  the  belt  company, 
can  poffibly  give  it. 

A  young  man,  without  knowledge  of  the 
world,  when  he  firft  goes  into  a  fafliionable 
company,  where  raoit  are  his  fuperiors,  is 
cornmonly  either  annihilated  by  baihful- 
nefs,  or,  if  he  roufes  and  lafhes  himfelf  up 
to  what  he  only  thinks  a  modeft  aflurance, 
he  runs  into  impudence  and  abfurdity,  and 
confequently  offends  inftead  of  pleafing. 
Have  always,  as  much  as  you  can,  that 
gentleneff  of  manners,  which  never  fails  to 
make  favourable  impreuions,  provided  h  be 
equally  free  from  an  infipid  fmile,  or  a  pert 
fmirk. 

Carefully  avoid  an  argumentative  and 
difputative  turn,  which  too  many  people 
have,  and  fome  even  value  themfelves 
upon,  in  Company;  and,  w^hen  your  opinion 
differs  from  others,  maintain  it  only  with 
modefty,  calmnefs,  and  gentlenefs ;  but 
never  be  eager,  loud,  or  clamorous  -,  and, 
when  ycu  find  your  antagonift  beginning 
to  grow  warm,  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  by 
fome  genteel  ftroke  of  humour.  For,  take 
^  for  granted,  if  the  two  beft  friends  in  the 
'  woi,  J  difpute  with  eagernefs  upon  the  moft 
trifling  fubject  imaginable,  they  will,  for 
the  time,  find  a  momentary  alienation  from 
each  other.  Difputes  upon  any  fubjeft  are 
a  fort  of  trial  of  the  underftanding,  and 
muft  end  in  the  mortification  of  one  or  other 
of  the  difputants.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
far  from  meaning  that  you  fhould  give  an 
univerfal  affent  to  all  that  you  hear  faid  in 
company ;  fuch  an  affent  would  be  mean, 
and  in  feme  cafes  crlir.inal ;  but  blame  with 
indulgence,  and  correct  with  gentlenefs. 

Always  look  people  in  the  face  when  you 
fpeak  to  them  ;  the  r«)t  doing  it  is  thought 
to  imply  confcious  guilt ;  befides  that,  you 
lofe  the  advantage  of  obferving  by  their 
countenances,  what  impreffion  your  dif- 
courfe  makes  upon  them.  In  order  to 
kno\v  people's  real  fentiments,  I  truft  much 
more  to  my  eyes  than  to  my  ears ;  for  they 

■an  fay  whatever  they  havq  a  mind  I  (hould 


hear;  but  they  can  feldom  help  looking 
what  they  have  no  intention  that  I  ihould 
know. 

If  you  have  not  command  enough  over 
yourfelf  to  conquer  your  humours,  as  I- 
am  fure  every  rational  creature  may  have, 
never  go  into  company  while  the  fit  of  ill- 
humour  is  upon  you.  Inftead  of  company's 
diverting  you  in  thofe  moments,  you  will 
difpleafe,  and  probably  ihock  them ;  and. 
you  will  part  worfe  friends  than  you  met : 
but  whenever  you  find  in  yourfelf  a  dif- 
pofition  to  fullennefs,  contradidion,  or  tef- 
tinefs,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  feek  for  a  cure 
abroad.  Stay  at  home;  let  ycur  humour 
ferment  and  work  itfelf  off.  Cheerfulnefs 
and  good-humour  are  of  all-  qualifications 
the  moft  amiable  in  company  ;  for,  though 
they  do  not  neceilarily  imply  good-nature 
and  good-breeding,  they  reprefent  them, 
at  lealt,  very  w^ell,  and  that  is  ail  that  is  re- 
quired in  mixt  company. 

I  have  indeed  known  fome  very  ill-na- 
tured people,  who  were  very  good-humour- 
ed in  company ;  but  I  never  knew  any  one 
generally  ill-humoured  in  company,  who 
was  not  effentially  ill-natured.  When  there 
is  no  malevolence  in  the  heart,  there  is  al- 
ways a  cheerfulnefs  and  eafe  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  manners.  By  good-humour 
and  cheerfulnefs,  I  am  far  from  meaning 
noify  mirth  and  loud  peals  of  laughter, 
which  are  the  diftinguilhing  charaderiftics 
of  the  vulgar  and  of  the  ill-bred,  whofc 
mirth  is  a  kind  of  ftorm.  Obferve  it,  the 
vulgar  often  laugh,  but  never  fmile ;  where- 
as, well-bred  people  often  fmile,  but  fel- 
dom laugh,  A  witty  thing  never  excites 
laughter ;  it  pleafes  only  the  mind,  and 
never  diftorts  the  countenance  :  a  glaring 
abfurdity,  a  blunder,  a  filly  accident,  and 
thofe  things  that  are  general)}'  called  co-  _ 
mical,  may  excite  a  laugh,  though  never 
a  loud  nor  a  long  one,  among  well-bred 
people. 

Sudden  paffion  is  called  fliort-lived  mad- 
nefs ;  it  is  a  madnefs  indeed,  but  the  fits 
of  it  return  fo  often  in  choleric  people,  that 
it  may  well  be  called  a  continual  madnefs. 
Should  ycu  happen  to  be  of  this  unfor- 
tunate difpofition,  make  it  your  conftant 
ftudy  to  fubdue,  or,  at  leaft,  to  check  it  ; 
when  you  find  your  choler  rifing,  refolve 
neither  to  fpeak  to,  nor  anfwer  the  perfon 
who  excites  it ;  but  ftay  till  you  find  it 
fubfiding,  and  then  fpeak  deliberately. 
Endeavour  to  be  cool  and  fteady  upon  all 
occafions;  the  advantages  of  fuch  a  fteady 
calmnefs   are   inaumerable>   and  would  be 
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too  tedious  to  relate.  It  may  be  acquired 
by  care  and  reflexion  ;  if  it  could  not,  that 
reafon  which  diftinguifhes  men  from  brutes 
would  be  given  us  to  very  little  purpofe  :  as 
a  proof  ot  this,  I  never  faw,  and  fcarcely 
jcver  heard  of  a  Quaker  in  a  paffion.  In 
truth,  there  is  in  that  feft  a  decorum  and 
decency,  and  an  amiable  fimplicity,  that  I 
Jknow  in  no  other.  Chefterfield. 


§   24.     A  Dialogue  het^Jocen  M.  ApiCIUS 
a?id  Darteneuf. 

Darteneiif.  Alas  !  poor  Apicius.— I  pity 
thee  much,  for  not  having  lived  in  my  age 
and  my  country.  How  many  good  diflies 
have  I  eat  in  England,  that  were  unknown 
at  Rome  in  thy  days ! 

Apicius.  Keep  your  pity  for  yourfelf, — 
How  many  good  dilhes  have  I  cat  in  Rome, 
the  knowledge  of  which  has  been  loft  in 
thefe  latter  degenerate  days!  the  fat  paps 
of  a  fow,  the  livers  of  fcari,  the  brains  of 
phenicopters,  and  the  tripotanum,  which 
confilted  of  three  excellent  forts  of  fifh  for 
which  you  Englifh  have  no  names,  the  lupus 
marinus,  the  myxo,  and  the  mursenus. 

Darte7ieuf.  I  thought  the  mursna  had 
been  our  lamprey.  We  have  excellent  ones 
in  the  Severn. 

Apicius.  No : — the  muraena  was  a  falt- 
water  fifh,  and  kept  in  ponds  into  which 
the  fea  was  admitted, 

'  Darteneuf.  Why  then  I  dare  fay  our 
lampreys  are  better.  Did  you  ever  eat  any 
of  them  potted  or  ftewed  ? 

Apicius.  I  was  never  in  Britain.  Your 
country  then  was  too  barbarous  for  me  to 
go  thither.  I  Ihould  have  been  afraid  that 
the  Britons  would  have  eat  me. 

Darteneuf.  I  am  forry  for  you,  very 
ferry  :  for  if  you  never  were  in  Britain, 
you  never  eat  the  beft  oyfters  in  the  whole 
world. 

Apicius.  Pardon  me.  Sir,  your  Sand- 
wich oyfters  were  brought  to  Rome  in  my 
time. 

Darteneuf.  They  could  not  be  frefh  : 
they  were  good  for  nothing  there : — You 
Ihould  have  come  to  Sandwich  to  eat  them : 
it  is  a  ftiame  for  you  that  you  did  pot. — 
An  epicure  talk  of  danger  when  he  is  in 
fearch  of  a  dainty !  did  not  Leander  fwim 
over  the  Hellefpont  to  get  to  his  miftrcfs  ? 
and  what  is  a  wench  to  a  barrel  of  excellent 
pyfters  ? 

Apicius,  Nay — I  am  fure  you  cannot 
blame  me  for  any  want  of  alertnefs  in  feek- 
ing  fine  filhes.  I  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Af- 
siCi  from  Miaturns  in  Campania^  only  to 
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tafte  of  one  fpecies,  which  I  heard  wa» 
larger  there  than  it  v/as  on  our  coaft,  and 
finding  that  I  had  received  a  falfe  infor- 
mation, I  returned  again  without  deigning 
to  land. 

Dartefieuf  Th'tre  was  fome  fenfe  in  that : 
but  why  did  you  not  alfo  make  a  voyage  to 
Sandwich  ?  Had  you  tafted  thofe  oyfters 
in  their  perfeftion,  yea  would  never  have 
come  back ;  you  would  have  eat  till  you 
burft. 

Apicius.  I  wifh  I  had  : — It  would  have 
been  better  than  poifoning  myfelf,  as  I  did, 
becaufe,  when  I  came  to  make  up  my  ac- 
counts, I  found  I  had  not  much  above  the 
poor  fum  of  fourfcore  thoufand  pounds  left, 
which  would  not  afford  me  a  table  to  keep 
me  from  ftarving. 

Darteneif.  A  fum  of  fourfcore  thoufand 
pounds  not  keep  you  from  ftarving !  would 
I  had  had  it!  I  Ihould  not  have  fpent  it  in 
twenty  years,  though  I  had  kept  the  beft 
table  in  London,  fuppofing  I  had  made  no 
other  expcnce.  ' 

Apicius.  Alas,  poor  man !  this  (hews 
that  you  Englifh  have  no  idea  of  the  lux- 
ury that  reigned  in  our  tables.  Before  I 
died,  I  had  fpent  in  my  kitchen  807,291/, 

Darteneuf.  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it : 
there  is  an  error  in  the  account. 

Apicius.  Why,  the  eftablilhment  of  Lu- 
cuUus  for  his  fuppers  in  the  Apollo,  I 
mean  for  every  fupper  he  eat  in  the  room 
which  he  called  by  that  name,  was  5000 
drachms,  which  is  in  your  money  1614./. 
lis.  8d. 

Darteneuf  Would  I  had  fupped  with 
him  there !  But  is  there  no  blunder  io 
thefe  calculations  ? 

Apicius.  Afk  your  learned  men  that.— I 
count  as  they  tell  me. — But  perhaps  you 
may  think  that  thef^  feafts  were  only  made 
by  great  men,  like  Lucullus,  who  had  plun- 
dered all  Aha  to  help  him  in  his  houfe- 
keeping.  What  will  you  fay  when  I  tell 
you,  that  the  player  -^fopus  had  one  difh 
that'coft  him  6000  feftertia,  that  is,  4843/, 
J  ox.  Englifh. 

Darteneuf.  What  will  I  fay  ?  why,  that 
I  pity  poor  Cibber  and  Booth;  and  chat,  if 
I  had  known  this  when  I  was  alive,  I  fhould 
have  hanged  myfelf  for  vexation  that  I  did 
not  live  in  thofe  days. 

Apicius.  Well  you  might,  well  you  might. 
— You  do  not  know  what  eating  is.  You 
never  could  know  it.  Nothing  lefs  than 
the  wealth  of  4he  Roman  empire  is  fufli- 
cient  to  enable  a  man  to  keep  a  good  ta- 
ble. 
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ble.  Our  players  were  richer  by  far  than 
yonr  princes. 

Dart€neuf.  "  Oh  that  I  had  but  lived  in 
th«  bleffed  reign  of  Caligula,  or  of  Vitel- 
litts,  or  of  Heliogabalus,  and  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  honour  of  dining  with  their 
Caves ! 

Apicius.  Aye,  there  you  touch  me. — I 
am  miferable  that  I  died  before  their  good 
times.  They  carried  the  glories  of  their 
table  much  farther  than  the  beft  eaters  of 
the  age  that  I  lived  in.  Vitellius  fpent  in 
eating  and  drinking,  within  one  year,  what 
would  amount  in  your  money  to  above 
feven  millions  two  hundred  thou fand  pounds. 
He  told  me  fo  hirafelf  in  a  converfation  I 
had  with  him  not  long  ago.  And  the  others 
you  mentioned  did  not  fall  fliort  of  his  royal 
magnificence. 

DirUneiif.  Thefe  indeed  were  great 
princes.     But  what  affects  me  moll:  is  the 

dilh  of   that  player,    that  d d  fellow 

.^fopus.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  his 
having  lived  fo  much  better  than  I.  Pray, 
of  what  ingredients  might  the  dilh  he  paid 
fo  much  for  confift  ? 

Apicius.  Chiefly  of  fmging  birds.  It 
was  that  which  fo  greatly  enhanced  the 
price. 

Dartettertf.  Of  finging  birds!  choak 
him ! — I  never  eat  but  one,  which  I  flole 
from  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  all 
London  was  in  an  uproar  about  it,  as  if  I 
had  ftolen  and  roafted  a  child.  But,  upon 
recoUeftion,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  I 
have  fo  much  reafon  to  envy  iEfopus ;  for 
the  fmging  bird  which  I  eat  was  no  better 
in  its  tafle  than  a  fat  lark  or  a  thrufh ;  it 
was  not  fo  good  as  a  wheat-ear  or  becafigue ; 
and  therefore  I  fufpeft  that  all  the  luxury 
you  have  bragged  of  was  nothing  but  va- 
nity and  foolifh  expence.  It  was  like  that 
of  the  fon  of  ^fopus,  who  diffolved  pearls 
in  vinegar,  and  drunk  them  at  fupper.     I 

will  be  d d,  if  a  haunch  of  venifon,  and 

my  favourite  ham-pye,  were  not  much 
better  difhes  than  any  at  the  table  of  Vi- 
tellius himfelf.  I  do  not  find  that  you  had 
ever  any  good  foups,  without  which  no 
man  of  tafte  can  poffibly  dine.  The  rab- 
bits  in  Italy  are  not  fit  to  eat ;  and  what 
is  better  than  the  wing  of  one  of  our  Eng- 
iilh  wild  rabbits  ?  1  have  been  told  that 
you  had  no  turkies.  The  mutton  in  Italy 
is  very  ill-flavoured;  and  as  for  your  boars 
roafted  whole,  I  defpife  them  ;  they  were 
only  fit  to  be  ferved  up  to  the  mob  at  a 
corporation   feaft,  or  ele^on  dinner,    A 


fmall  barbecued  hog  Is  worth  a  hundred 
of  them ;  and  a  good  collar  of  Shrewlbury 
brawn  is  a  much  better  difh. 

Apicius.  If  you  had  fome  kinds  of  meat 
that  we  wanted,  yet  our  cookery  muft  have 
been  greatly  fuperior  to  yours.  Our  cooks 
were  To  excellent,  that  they  could  give  to 
hog's  flefh  the  tafte  of  all  other  meats. 

Darteneuf.     I  fiiould  not  have  liked  their 

d d  imitations.     You  might  as  eafily 

have  impofed  on  a  good  connoiffeur  the 
copy  of  a  fine  pifture  for  the  original. 
Our  cooks,  on  the  contrary,  give  to  all 
other  meats  a  rich  flavour  of  bacon,  with- 
out deftroying  that  which  makes  the  di- 
ftinftion  of  one  from  another.  I  have  not 
the  leaft  doubt  that  our  effence  of  hams  is 
a  much  better  fauce  than  any  that  ever 
was  ufed  by  the  ancients.  Wc  have  a 
hundred  ragouts,  the  compofition  of  which 
exceeds  all  defcription.  Had  yours  been 
as  good,  you  could  not  have  lolled,  as  you 
did,  upon  couches,  while  you  were  eating  ; 
they  would  have  made  you  fit  up  and  attend 
to  your  bufinefs.  Then  you  had  a  cuftotn 
of  hearing  things  read  to  you  while  you 
were  at  fupper.  This  Ihews  you  were  not 
fo  well  entertained  as  we  are  with  our  meat. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  was  at  table,  I 
could  mind  nothing  elfe  ;  I  neither  heard, 
faw,  nor  fpoke :  1  only  fmelt  and  taftcd. 
But  the  worft  of  all  is,  that  you  had  no 
wine  fit  to  be  named  with  good  Claret  or 
Burgundy,  or  Champagne,  or  old  Hock,  or 
Tokay.  You  boailed  much  of  your  Fa- 
krnum;  but  I  have  tafted  the  Lachrymae 
Chrifti,  and  other  wines  that  grow  upon 
the  fame  coaft,  not  one  of  which  would  I 
drink  above  a  glafs  or  two  of  if  you  would 
give  me  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  You 
boiled  your  wines,  and  mixed  water  with 
them,  which  fhews  that  in  themfelves  they 
were  not  fit  to  drink. 

Apicius.  I  am  afraid  you  beat  us  in. 
wines,  not  to  mention  your  cyder,  perry, 
and  beer,  of  all  which  I  have  heard  great 
fame  from  fome  Englifh  with  whom  I  have 
talked  ;  and  their  report  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  teftimony  of  their  neighbours  who 
have  travelled  into  England.  Wonderful 
things  have  been  alfo  faid  to  me  of  a  liquor 
called  punch. 

Darteneuf.  Aye — to  have  died  without 
tafting  that  is  unhappy  indeed !  There  is 
rum-punch  and  arrack-punch  ;  it  is  hard  to 
fay  which  is  beft:  but  Jupiter  would  have 
given  his  nedar  for  either  of  them,  upon  my 
word  aivl  honour. 

Apidut* 
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Apkius.  The  thought  of  it  puts  me  into 
a  fever  with  thirft.  From  whence  do  you 
get  your  arrack  and  your  rum  ? 

Darieneuf.  Why,  from  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  which  you  knew  nothing  of. 
That  is  enough  to  decide  the  difpute.  Your 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  very  far  fhort 
of  what  we  carry  on,  and  the  Weft  Indies 
Vicre  not  difcovered.  What  a  new  world 
of  good  things  for  eating  and  drinking  has 
Columbus  opened  to  us !  Think  of  that, 
and  defpair. 

Apkius.  I  cannot  indeed  but  lament  my 
ill  fate,  that  America  was  not  found  before 
I  was  born.  It  tortures  me  when  I  hear  of 
chocolate,  pine-apples,  and  twenty  other 
fine  meats  or  fine  fruits  produced  there, 
which  I  have  never  rafted.  What  an  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  you,  that  ail  your  fweet- 
meats,  tarts,  cakes,  and  other  delicacies  of 
that  nature,  are  fweetened  with  fugar  in- 
Head  of  honey,  which  we  were  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  for  want  of  that  plant !  but 
what  grieves  me  moft  is,  that  1  never  eat 
j  j»  turtle ;  they  tell  me  that  it  is  abfolutely 
i  ihe  beft  of  all  foods. 

Darteneuf.  Yes,  I  have  heard  the  Ame- 
jicans  fay  fo  : — but  I  never  eat  any ;  for 
an  my  time,  they  were  net  brought  over  to 
Jlngland. 

Apkius.  Never  eat  any  turtle !  how 
ididll  thou  dare  to  accufe  me  of  not  going 
to.  Sandwich  to  eat  oyfters,  and  didft  not 
thyfelf  take  a  trip  to  America  to  riot  on 
turtles  ?  but  know,  wretched  man,  that  I  am 
informed  they  are  now  as  plentiful  in  Eng- 
land as  fturgeon.  There  are  turtle-boats 
that  go  regularly  to  London  and  Briftol 
from  the  Weft  Indies.  I  have  juft  feen  a 
fat  alderman,  who  died  in  London  laft 
week  of  a  furfeit  he  got  at  a  turtle  feaft  in 
.that  city. 

Darteneuf.  What  does  he  fay  ?  Does 
lie  tell  you  that  turtle  is  better  than  venifon  ? 

Apicius.  He  fays  there  was  a  haunch  of 
venifon  untouched,  while  every  mouth  was 
employed  on  the  turtle ;  that  he  ate  till  he 
fell  ail eep  in  his.  chair;  and,  that  the  food 
was  fo  wholefome  he  fhould  not  have  died, 
if  he  had  not  unluckily  caught  cold  in  his 
lleep,  which  ftopped  his  perfpiration,  and 
hurt  his  digeftion. 

Darteneuf.  Alas !  how  imperfeft  is  hu- 
man felicity  !  I  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
pleafure  of  eating  was  thought  to  be  car- 
ried to  its  higheft  perfection  in  England 
and  France;  and  yet  a  turtle  feaft  is  a  no- 
velty to  me!  Would  it  be  impoffible,  do 
you  think,  to  obtaiti  leave  kQn\  Pluto  of 


going  back  for  one  day,  juft  to  tafte  of  that 
food  ?  I  would  promife  to  kill  rayfelf  by 
the  quantity  I  would  eat  before  the  next 
morning. 

Apicius.  You  have  forgot.  Sir,  that  yoa 
have  no  body :  that  which  you  had  has 
been  rotten  a  great  while  ago;  and  yoti 
can  never  return  to  the  earth  with  ano- 
ther, unlefs  Pythagoras  carries  you  thither 
to  animate  that  of  a  hog.  But  comfort 
yourfelf,  that,  as  you  have  ate  daintie* 
which  I  never  tafted,  fo  the  next  genera- 
tion will  eat  fome  unknown  to  the  prefent. 
New  difcoveries  will  be  made,  and  nevr 
delicacies  brought  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  We  muft  both  be  philofophers. 
We  muft  be  thankful  for  the  good  thingt 
we  have  had,  and  not  grudge  others  better^ 
if  they  fall  to  their  fhare.  Conlider  that, 
after  all,  we  could  but  have  eat  as  much  as 
our  ftomachs  would  hold,  and  that  we  did 
every  day  of  our  lives. — But  fee,  vrho 
comes  hither  ?     I  think  it  is  Mercury. 

Mercury,  Gentlemen,  I  muft  tell  yoa 
that  I  have  flood  near  you  invifible,  and 
heard  your  difcourfe ;  a  privilege  which  wc 
deities  ufe  when  we  pleafe.  Attend  there- 
fore to  a  difcovery  which  I  ihall  make  to 
you,  relating  to  the  fubjeft  upon  which  you 
were  talking.  I  know  two  men,  one  of 
whom  lived  in  ancient,  and  the  other  ia 
modern  times,  that  had  more  pleafure  in 
eating  than  either  of  you  ever  had  in  your 
lives. 

Apicius,     One  of  thefe,  I  prefume,  was 
a  Sybarite,  and  the  other  a  French  gentle- 
man fettled  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
_  Mercury.     No  ;  one  was  a  Spartan  fol- 

dier,  and  the  other  an  Englifti  farmer. X 

fee  you  both  look  aftonifhed ;  but  what  I 
tell  you  is  truth,  The  foldier  never  at« 
his  black  broth  till  the  exercifes,  to  which 
by  their  difcipline  the  Spartan  troops  were 
obliged,  had  got  liim  fuch  an  appetite,  that 
he  could  have  gnawed  a  bone  like  a  doo-. 
The  farmer  was  out  at  the  tail  of  h1« 
plough,  or  fome  other  wholefome  labour, 
from  morning  till  night;  and  when  he 
came  home  his  wife  drelTed  him  a  piece  of 
good  beef,  or  a  fine  barn-door  fowl  and  3 
pudding,  for  his  dinner,  which  he  ate  much 
more  ravenoully,  and  confequently  with  a 
great  deal  more  reUlh  and  pleafure,  thaa 
you  did  your  tripotanum  or  your  ham-pye. 
Your  ftomachs  were  always  fo  overcharged, 
that  I  queftion  if  ever  you  felt  real  hunger, 
or  eat  one  meal  in  twenty  years  without 
forcing  your  appetites,  which  makes  all 
things  infipid.     I  tell  you  therefore  again, 

that 
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that  t^f  K'iL^er  ziz  '.'he  fzrrner  hai  =:_:>.    rr-iitioc  cf  th:;  c?-j-tTT  fiands,  I  rcu'.i 

znr-re  rf  :r;  •-'   ::"  srrlr::  t>-i~- ;> :'.:.  bczrrr.>    vii"-    tr.i?  l-.ai    not  befallen;    r_t 

r-r-..^;-':      T:.ii     if     nrre     :r':rrirri-_c    i—ce  ::  :>- ^  i:  if,  inend  it   fcr  voizr  cvsa 

fc-£T  -.na^r:.  -e  h^^j  bcsn  iz  c-::;  i  ----:.--c_        <-^~.     I  ^lli  ^.'s:  Hr:  for  mj  ylict  agzia 
and. Bcrcr  lad  sasj  tms  notkgis  oft    — be  &afl  tell  xne  I  £.ti  a  arc  -.;-    — — 

Had  I  s  WBrnj  taocths  as  Hv.-;.- 
rakdi 


Ii  is  a  hi  liias  ■>°'  ^  kacnr  jafivcr  vaold  Aop  zhean  all.     Tc  ^^:  .    ..  4. 

^dJH^eoi  frrii^kbeioK  oecisdcad.    I  Ibfifak  flBa,  by  aitdi  bj  a  fcol,  acd  ^re- 

«il^  MrRsoy,  yo«  hai  m^  ■«  J<«"  *■%  abcaft! Evoy  inordir^te  ;'jp  is 

St  of  coGberf  xb  mf  Sfe-«»e;»  or  fadd  HBlsfe&'d,  and  tbe  icgrediezi:  is  a  deriL  • 
■  ma  w»iic  a£o«l  it  iKfC  -'''?*•     Come.  come.  ox>od  vi^e  i<:  a  (^oM 


bare  west  ajiptov  d  ii.  Sir. — I 


Durfelf  freely  to 
:■,  to  f TIT  yo-  1:1 
is  of  fo  free,  fo 
a   difTK»firi'rr!.   I'he 


jc  i;;^-;rr.^ 


: :  fredy  ;  and,  bedmes  la 
ill  brfcech  liie  Tinaos.5 
T  Ttake  for  nje. 

r.^      Good 
'Joe  W3tdbm 


lorfr:  :  -  deri!  Dr^: 
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?  .i.-.eli  r':^  ?     I  thtak  I  Taould 
z^izy  :r.e  Lethe  waters,  wrfaea 


ler.:  to  leave  your  huHjand  and  family,  and 
p.';  rheStyx. 

( '    .V'T.  MUr^.     I  (iy  cot  rcean  to  infift  on 

anv    en'^geraen.t   xii    my    hufcand    and 

:;tuldren ;  I  nerer  thoaghc  myfeif  engaged 

to  thesi,    I  had  r.o  engagetnento  but  6ich 

as  were  common  to  wonien  of  my  rank. 

Look  on,  my  chimney-piece,  and  ycu  will 

fce  I  s'as  engaged  to  the  play  on  Mondays, 

balls  on  Taeicays,  the  opera  on  Sauirdays, 

bid  CO  card  a&mhiies  the  reft  of  the  week, 

^■r  two  months  ro  cooe  ;  and  it  wculd  be 

^K  ludeii:  thing  in  the  world  not  to  keep 

H|f  appotntmenrs.     If  yoa  will  ftay  for  me 

■B  me  fumnier  fcafon,  I  will  w^aii  on  yoa 

with  i.\  my  heart-     Perhaps   the   Elyuan 

field-  rr-a;-  be  leli  dee&We  than  the  coaatry 

in   ccr   -*:r!d-     PriT,    have    voa    a    fine 

net  cii'Ii 

yoa  hare  a  fali  tealbo. 

MiTcury,  Sarely  yoa  could  not  5ke  to 
drin'<  the  waters  cf  oblivioi^,  who  have  made 
pleaibre  the  builaeiSj  end,  and  aim  of  your 
life  f  It  is  good  :o  drown  cares :  but  who 
u-culd  waih  awiy  the  renaembraace  of  a  li^ 
of  gaiety  and  pieaiare? 

Mr:.  Modiji},  Drverfion  was  indeed  the 
bauneis  of  my  life;  but  as  to  pleafiire,  I 
have  enjcyed  none  iince  the  novelty  of  my 
ainui"r:r;cn:3  were  gene  o£  Can  one  be 
pie:ii'^d  ^:h  feeing  the  fame  thing  over  and 
OTer  again  ?  Laie  hours  and  fatigue  gave 
me  tlie  vapcars,  fpoiled  the  narani  chear- 
fchiefi  of  my  tenper,  and  even  la.  youth 
were  aisray  my  youthfbl  rivacity. 

Merairj.  If  this  way  of  life  did  not 
gi-e  yea  picafuje,  why  iJA  yoa  continue  in 
it  ?  I  fuppoie  you  did  not  think  it  was  very 
meritorious ! 

yirs.  Madijb.  I  was  too  much  engaged 
to  think  at  ail :  fo  &r  indeed  my  manner  of 
fife  WAS  agreeable  enough-  >Iy  5riends 
always  to:d  me  cirerdons  were  neceliary, 
«id  my  doctor  anhred  me  diiirpation  was 
good  for  my  fpiris;  my  hulband  iniiied 
diat  it  was  not ;  and  yoa  know  th-ai  one 
lo'res  to  oblige  one's  friends,  comply  wi;k 
one's  doctor,  and  conrridict  one';  hniband  ; 
and  beSdes,  I  -s-as  i.-nbitiQus  ro  fce  thought 
dm  ben  t-ia  *. 

Mercury.  B<ui  zant  what's  that,  ^T.idam  r 
Pray  define  it. 

JWrr.  }»hdijb.  Oh,  Sir,  excuie  me ;  it  is 
mas.  of  the  pri^rileges  of  the  bam.  tax.  never  to 

•  Z?»  *ar  a»  is  a  cnr  phrafe  In  the  mcdem 
Freach  language,  iar  tiie  f Jill, onable  air  cif  cca- 


<fe5ne  or  ht  de£ned.  It  is  the  chiU 
and  the  parent  of  jar^n.  It  is — I  caa 
never  tcLi  you  what  iris;  but  I  wiil  tnr  ro 
tell  you  wiiat  it  is  not.  la  conT^eriatioa  it 
is  noc  wit :  in.  manners  it  is  net  poiicenefs  ; 
in  behaviour  it  is  not  addfeis:  but  it  is  a 
little  like  them  alL  It  can  oni-  beJong-  xa 
people  oi  a  certain  rank,  who  live  va.  a  cer- 
tain manner,  with  certain  perfccs  who  hatrc 
not  certain  virmes,  and  who  have  <-?rra?T% 
vices,  and  who  inhabit  a  certain  part  rf  the 
town.  \xi£.  a  piace  hv  c  jurref^'-,  k  ge» 
an  higher  tank  than  tl:e  reribn  can  clainr, 
bat  which,  thofe  wh«  hav;  2  legal  title  '.a 
precedency  dare  not  &fy:.x£:,  tor  tear  of 
being  thought  not  to  undeniand  the  ruka 
of  politsnels.  Now,  Sir,  I  haT«  told  yoa 
as  mBch  as  I  know  of  \i^  though  I  ha"C  ad- 
mired and  aimed  ar  it  all  my  life. 

MfcuTy.  Then,  Madam,  you  hare  wafei 
your  time,  faded  your  beaurr,  and  de- 
fooyed  your  heaith,  for  the  laudable  por- 
•pofes  of  contradicting  your  hafljand,  asal 
being  this  fometiung  and  rhi??  ootfainT  c-%\- 
led  rae  ban  tin  ? 

Mr;.  Mjd:jh,  What  WGuH  you  IiaTC  ^^ 
me  ^z 

Merairj.  I  will  follow  your  mode  of 
inSxncting:  I  wiH  tell  you  what  I  woulii 
not  have  had  you  do.  I  would  not  hare 
had  you  lacriiice  yr^ur  time,  vcur  reaiJba, 
and  your  duties  to  mhion  and  tollv.     I 

sda- 
cation. 

Mrz.  y[ad:jh.     As  to  the  edacation  of  h^ 

daughter:  I  fpar^  no  espence :  ther  had  z 
dancing-matier,  mu5c-malier,  and  draw- 
ing-maier,  srA  a  French  govemeis  n> 
teach  them  beharicur  and  die  Frencii  lao- 

Miraury.  So  their  religion,  ientiments, 
and  manners,  were  to  be  leamt  irom  a 
dandng-rratter,  mxic-maifer,  and  a  cham- 
ber-maid !  perhaps  they  might  prepare 
them  to  catch  the  son  ran.  Your  daughcas 
melt  har?^  been  to  ed'jcaed  as  ta  tic  than 
to  be  wives  withoat  cocjugal  afcdicn,  and 
mothers  withoct  ciaternai  care.  I  am  Ibtiy 
for  the  ibrt  cf  Life  tz'^  are  ccmmencii^ 
and  for  tiiat  which  yea  haTejoft  coucladed. 
>Iinos  is  a  lour  cid  gentieman,  without  dsc 
lead:  fmarreiing  of  the  boais^ ;  and  I  am  in  a 
fright  ibr  you.  The  belt  tri^g  I  can  adviic 
you  is,  t3  dc  in  diis  wcrid  as  you  did  in  th* 
other,  keep  happineis  in  your  view,  but  nev^a 
t:ike  the  r:ad  tnar  leads  to  hi.  Remzin  oa 
this  lide  Sen  ;  wander  about  withent  end  or 
aina  j  look  into  the  Elynaa  &diis.  but  oever 
atteupc 


would  not  have  had  you  aegle-.i  your 
band's  happiaeis,  and  your  ciiildren's  s 
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attempt  to  enter  into  them,  left  Minos  fhould 
pulh  you  into  Tartarus :  for  duties  neglefted 
may  bring  on  a  fentence  not  much  lefs  fe- 
vere  than  crimes  committed. 

^Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

€  27.     Scene  between  the  Jenxa  ShyloCK 

and  Tubal;  iti  mihich  the  latter  alter- 

xately  torments  and  pleafes  the  former y  by 

giving  him  an  Account  of  the  Extra-vngance 

tf  his  Daughter  Jessica,  and  the  Misfor- 
tunes o/"  Anton-io. 

Shy.  How  now.  Tubal?  What  news 
from  Genoa  ?  haft  thou  heard  of  my 
daughter  ? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of 
her,  but  cannot  find  her. 

Shy,  Why  there,  there,  there!  a  dia- 
mond gone  that  coft  me  two  thoufand  du- 
cats in  FrancfortI  The  curfe  never  fell 
upon  our  nation  till  now  ;  I  never  felt  it 
till  now.  Two  thoufand  ducats  in  that, 
and  other  precious,  precious  jewels !  I 
would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot, 
and  the  jewels  in  her  ear!  O  would  (he 
were  hears'd  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in 
her  coffin !  No  news  of  them  ;  and  I  know 
not  what  fpent  in  the  fearch  :  lofs  upon  lofs ! 
the  thief  gone  with  fo  much,  and  fo  much 
to  find  the  thief;  and  no  fatisfaftion,  no  re- 
venge ;  no  ill  luck  ftirring  but  what  lights 
on  my  Ihoulders ;  no  fighs,  but  o'  my  breath- 
ing ;  no  tears,  but  o'  my  fhedding ! 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too ; 
/Antonio,  as  I  heard  in  Genoa 

Shy.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill 
luck  ? 

Tub.  Hath  an  argofie  caft  away,  coming 
from  Tripolis. 

Shy.  Thank  God!  thank  God  I  is  it 
true  ?  is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I  fpoke  with  fome  of  the  failors 
that  efcaped  the  wreck. 

-S^.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal ;  good 
news,  good  news ! 

Tul.  Your  daughter  fpent  in  Genoa,  as 
I  heard,  in  one  night,  fourfcore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thau  ftick'ft  a  dagger  in  me ;  I 
Ihall  never  fee  my  gold  again  :  fourfcore 
ducats  at  a  fitting  !  fourfcoie  ducats  ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's 
creditors  in  my  company  to  Venice,  that 
fwear  he  cannot  but  break. 

Shy.  1  am  glad  of  it :  I'll  plague  him, 
I'll  torture  him  :  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  Ihewed  me  a  ting  that 
he  had  of  your  dai^ghter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her  !  thou  turtureil:  me. 
Tubal !  it  wis  my  tarquoife,  I  h^d  it  of  Lf^ali 
X  1^  i 


when  I  was  abatchelor;  I  would  not  have 
given  it  for  a  wildernefs  of  monkies. 

Tzib.     Bat  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

«S'/^'.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true  : 
go  fee  me  an  ofiicer,  befpeak  liim  a  fort- 
night before.  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him, 
if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I 
can  make  what  merchandize  I  will.  Go, 
go.  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  fynagogue  ; 
go,  good  Tubal;  at  our  fynagogue.  Tubal, 

Shakfpeare.       g 

§28.  Humorous  Scene  betv^een  PrinceYl-E.KKX  . 
ia-Wi/FALSTAFF,  in  nvhich  the  Fritue  de* 
tells  F A  w  T  A  F  F  'i'  monjirous  Lies. 

P.  Henry.  Welcome,  Jack !— Where  haftfi 
thou  been  ? 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  fay, 
and  a  vengeance  too,  marry  and  amen  J 
Give  me  a  cup  of  fack,  boy : — ere  I  lead 
this  life  long,  I'll  few  nether  focks  and 
mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A  plague 
of  all  cowards !  give  me  a  cup  of  fack, 
rogue.  Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?  [He ; 
drifds.'] — You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this; 
fack  too.  There  is  nothing  but  roguery  > 
to  be  found  in  villainous  man ;  yet  a  cow- 1 
ard  is  worfe  than  a  cup  of  fack  with  lime  ia 
it.  A  villainous  coward  ! — Go  thy  ways, 
old  Jack;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood, 
good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  Gotten  herring. 
There  live  not  three  good  men  unhang'd 
in  England,  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and 
grows  old.  Heaven  help  the  while !  A  bad 
world  .'  I  fay.  I  would  I  were  a  weaver,  I 
could  fing  pfalms,  and  all  manner  of  fongs, 
—A  plague  of  all  cowards !  I  fay  fiill. 

P.  Hettry.  How  now,  Woolfack !  what 
mutter  you  ? 

Fa}.  A  king's  fon  !  If  I  do  not  beat 
thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of 
lath,  and  drive  all  thy  fubjefts  afore  thee 
like  a  flock  of  wild  geefe,  I'll  never  wear 
hair  on  my  face  more !  You  Prince  of  Wales ! 

P.  He?iry.     Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  anfwer 
me  to  that? 

P.  Henry.  Ye  fat  paunch,  an'  ye  call 
me  coward,  I'll  ftab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward!  I'll  fee  thee 
damn'd  ere  I'll  call  thee  coward;  but  I 
would  give  a  thoufand  pound  I  could  run 
as  faft  as  thou  canft.  You  are  ftrait  enough 
in  the  fnoulders  ;  you  care  not  who  fees 
your  back.  Call  you  that  backing  of  your 
friends  ?  a  plague  upon  fuch  backing ! 
give  me  them  that  will  face  me— give  me  a 
cup  of  fack ;  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  drunk  to-day. 
P»  H(nry. 
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P.  Henry.  O  villain !  thy  lips  are  fcarce 
l^ip'd  fince  thou  driink'ft  laft. 

Fal,  All's  one  for  that.  \He  drinks.'] 
A  plague  of  all  cowards !  ftill,  fay  I. 

P.  Henry ^     What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter !  here  be  four 
of  us  have  ta'en  a  thoufand  pound  this 
morning. 

P.  Henry.  Where  is  it.  Jack  ?  where  is  It  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it !  taken  from  Us,  it  is  : 
a  hundred  upon  four  of  us. 

P.  Henry.     What !  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  were  not  at  half- 
fword  with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  to- 
gether. I  have  efcaped  by  miracle.  I  am 
eight  times  thruft  through  the  doublet,  four 
through  the  hofe,  my  buckler  cut  through 
and  through,  my  fword  hack'd  like  a  hand- 
faw,  ecce  ftgnum  !  _  I  never  dealt  better  fince 
I  was  a  man  :  all  would  not  do.  A  plague 
of  all  cowards ! 

P.  Henry.  What,  fought  you  with  them 
all? 

Fal.  All !  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all ; 
but  if  I  fought  net  with  fifty  of  them,  I.  am 
a  bunch  of  radifh  ;  if  there  were  not  two  or 
three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  I 
^am  no  two-legg'd  creature. 

P.  Henry.  Pray  Heav'n  you  have  not 
murder'd  fome  of  them  ! 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  paft  praying  for.  I 
have  pepper'd  two  of  them  ;  two,  I  am 
fure,  I  have  paid ;  two  rogues  in  buckram 
fuits.  I  tell  thee  w'hat,  Hal,  if  I  tell  thee  a 
lie,  fpit  in  my  face,  call  me  horfe,  Tiiou 
knoweft  my  old  ward  :  here  I  lay,  and  thus 
I  bore  my  point :  four  rogues  in  buckram 
let  drive  at  me. 

P.  Flenry.  What,  four  ?  thou  faidft  but 
two,  even  now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal,  I  told  thee  four. — 
Thefe  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly 
thruft  at  m.e  :  I  made  no  more  ado,  but 
took  all  their  feven  points  in  my  target, 
thus. 

P.  Henry.  Seven !  why  they  were  but 
four  even  now, 

Fal.     In  buckram. 

P.  Hejiry.     Ky,  four,  in  buckram  fuits. 

Fal.  Seven  by  thefe  hilts,  or  I  am  a 
villain  elfe.     Doft  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Henry.     Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  fo,  for  it  is  worth  the  liftening  to  : 
Thefe  nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of — 

P.  Henry.     So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken,  began 
to  give  me  ground  ;  but  I  foilow'd  me  clofe, 
came  in  foot  and  hand,  and,  v/ith  a  thought 
—feven  of  the  eleven  I  paid,. 


P.  Henry.  O  monftrous !  eleven  buck- 
ram men  grown  out  of  two! 

Fal.  Eut  as  the  devil  would  have  it, 
three  milLegotten  knaves,  in  Kendal-green, 
came  at  my  back,  and  let  drive  at  me ;  (for 
it  was  fo  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couldft  not 
fee  thy  hand.) 

P.  He7iry.  Thefe  lies  are  like  the  father 
that  begets  them,  grofs  as  a  mountain,  open, 
palpable.  Why,  thou  clay-brained  guts, 
thou  knotty-pated  fool,  thou  obfcene  greafy 
tallow-catch — 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad?  art.  thou 
m.ad  ?  is  not  the  truth  the  truth  ? 

P..  Henry.  Why,  how  couldft  thou  know 
thefe  men  in  Kendal-green,  when  it  was  fo 
dark  thou  couldft  not  fee  thy  hand  ?  Come, 
tell  us  your  reafon  :  what  fay 'ft  thou  to  this  ? 
Come,  your  reafon.  Jack,  your  reafon. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulfion  ! — No: 
were  I  at  the  ftrappado,  or  all  the  racks  in 
the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compul- 
fion!  Give  you  a  reafon  on  compulfion! 
If  reafons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I 
would  give  no  man  a  reafon  upon  compul- 
fion:   I?  .   ^  ^ 

P.  Henry.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of 
this  fin.  This  fanguine  coward,  this  bed- 
preiTer,  this  horfc-back-breaker,  this  hupe 
hill  of  fiefti— 

Fal.  h^2kY,  you  ftarveling,  you  elf-fkin, 
you  dry'd  neat's  tongue,  you  ftcck-fifti  \ 
O,  for  breath  to  utter!  v/hat  is  like  thee  ? 
you  taylor's  yard,  you  fheath,  youbcw-cafe, 
you  vile  ftanding  tuck — 
.  P.  Henry.  Well,  breath  a  while,  and 
then  to't  again ;  and  when  thou  haft  tir'd 
thyfelf  in  bafe  comparifons,  hear  me  fpealc 
but  this  : — Poins  and  I  fa\<^you  four  {ct  on 
four;  you  bound  them,  and  were^  mafters 
of  their  wealth:  m"ark  now,  l^^v  a  plain 
tale  fhall  put  you  dov^  n.  Then'^id  we  two 
fet  on  you  four,  and  with  a  word  out-iac'd 
you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it ;  ifp.,  and 
can  fliew"  it  you  here  in  the  houfe.-  And, 
FalftafF,  you  carry 'd  your  guts  away  as 
nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roar'd 
for  mercy,  and  ftill  ran  and  ro?r'd,  as  ever 
I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  llave  art  thou, 
to  hack  thy  fword  as  thou  halt  done,  and 
then  fay  it  was  in  fight!  What  trick,  what 
device,  what  ftarting-hole  canft  thou  now 
find  our,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and 
aoparent  Ihame  ? 

Fal  Ha !  ha !  ha  !— D'ye  think  I  did 
not  know  ye  ? — By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye 
as  well  as  he  that  m.ade  ye.  Why,  hear 
ye,  my  roafter,  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the 
heir-apparent  ?  Ihould  X  turn  upon  the  true 
p  prince  ? 
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prince  ?  why,  thou  knoweft  I  am  as  valiant 
as  Hercules  ;  but  beware  inftinft  ;  the  lion 
will  not  touch  the  true  prince  ;  inftinft  is  a 
great  matter.  I  was  a  coward  on  inland, 
I  grant  you  :  and  I  fhall  think  the  better  of 
myfelf  and  thee  during  my  life  ;  1  icr  a 
valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince. 
But  I  am  ghid  you  have  the  money.  Let  us 
clap  to  the  doors  ;  watch  to-night,  pray  to- 
morrow. What,  .Ihall  we  be  merry  ?  Ihall 
we  have  a  play  extempore  ? 

P.  Hairy.  '  Content  l—dnd  the  argument 
fhall  be,  thy  running  away. 

Fal.  Ah  ! — no  more  of  that,  Hal,  if 
thou  lovelt  me.  Shakjpearc 

^29.   Scene  in  ivhich  Moody  gin)es  M  A  N  L  Y 
an  Account  of  the  "Jotirney  to  London. 

Manh.     Honeft  John  !— 

Moody.  M^after'Manly  !  I  am  glad  I  ha' 
fun  ye. — Well,  and  \\o\f  d'ye  do,  Meafter  ? 

Manly.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  in  London. 
1  hope  all  the  good  family  are  well. 

Moody.  Thanks  be  prais'd,  your  honour, 
they  are  all  in  pietty  good  heart ;  thof '  we 
have  had  a  power  of  croffes  upo'  the  road. 

Manly.  What  has  been  the  matter,  John  ? 

Moody.  Why,  we  came  up  in  fuch  a 
hurry,  you  mun  think,  that  our  tackle  was 
not  fo  tight  as  it  lliould  be. 

Manly.  Come,  tell  us  all — Pray,  how 
do  they  travel  ? 

Moody.  Why,  i'the  avvld  coach,  Meafter; 
and  'caufe  my  Lady  loves  to  do  things  hand- 
fome,  to  be  fure,  fhe  would  h::ve  a  couple 
of  cart-horfes  clapt  to  the  four  old  geldings, 
that  neighbours  might  fee  (lie  went  up  to 
London  in  her  coach  and  fix  j  and  fo  Giles 
joulter,  the  ploughman,  rides  poftilion. 

Manly.  And  when  do  you  expeft  them 
here,  John  ? 

Moody.  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to  ha' 
come  yefterday,  an'  it  had  no'  been  iliat 
th'awld  weazle-belly  horfe  tired  :  and  then 
we  were  fo  cruelly  loaden,  that  the  two  fore- 
wheels  came  crafii  down  at  once,  in  Waggon- 
rut-lane,  and  there  we  loll  four  hours  'fore 
we  could  fet  things  to  rights  again. 

Manly.  So  they  bring  all  their  baggage 
"svith  the  coach  then  ? 

Moody.  Ay,  ay,  and  good  ftore  on't 
there  is — Why,  my  lady's  gear  alone  v/ere 
as  much  as  filled  four  portmantel  trunks, 
befides  the  great  deal  box  that  heavy  Ralph 
and  the  monkey  fit  upon  behind. 

Manly.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — And,  pray,  how 
Biary  are  they  within  the  coarh  ? 

Moody.  Wuy  there's  my  iady  and  his 
worfnin,  and  the  younk  'fquoire,  and  Mifs 
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Jenny,  and  the  fat  lap-dog,  and  my  lady's 
maid  Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe  the  cook, 
that's  all — only  Doll  puked  a  little  with 
riding  backward ;  fo  they  hoifted  her  into 
the  coach-box,  and  then  her  ftomach  was 
eafy. 

Manly.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Moody.  Then  you  mun  think,  Meafter, 
there  was  fome  ftowage  for  the  belly,  as  ; 
well  as  th'  back  too  ;  children  are  apt  to  be  j 
familh'd  upo'  the  road  ;  fo  we  had  fuch  car- 
goes of  plumb-cake,  and  baikets  of  tongues, 
and  bifcuits,  and  cheefe,  aad  cold  boil'd 
beef — and  then,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  bottles 
of  cherry-brandy,  plague- water,  fack,  tent, 
and  ftrong  beer  fo  plenty,  as  made  th'  awld 
coach  crack  again.  Mercy  upon  them !  and 
fend  them  all  well  to  town,  1  fay. 

Manly.  Ay,  and  well  out  on't  again,  John. 

Moody.  Meafter!  you're  a  wife  mon ; 
and,  for  that  matter,  fo  am  I — Whoam's 
whoam,  I  fay  :  I  am  fure  we  ha'  got  but  lit- 
tle good  e'er  fm'  we  turn'd  our  backs  on't. 
Nothing  but  mifchief !  fome  devil's  trick 
or  other  plagued  us  aw  th'  day  lung.  Crack, 
goes  one  thing!  bawnce,  goes  another! 
Woa  !  fays  Roger — Then  fowfe !  we  are  all 
fet  faft  in  a  Hough.  Whaw  !  cries  Mifs  : 
Scream!  go  the  maids;  and  bawl  juft  as  thof 
they  were  ftuck.  And  fo,  mercy  on  us ! 
this  was  the  trade  from  morning  to  night. 

Manly.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Moody.  But  I  mun  hie  me  whoam  ;  the 
coach  will  be  coming  cxtry  hour  naw. 

Manly.     Well,  honeft  John 

Moody.  Dear  Meafter  Manly !  the  good- 
nefb  of  goodnefs  blefs  and  prefcrve  you  ! 

§30.     Dired  ions  for  the  Manage?nent  of  Wit, 

If  you  have  wit,  which  I  am  not  fure 
that  I  wifh  you,  unlefs  you  have  at  the  fame 
time,  at  leaft  an  equal  portion  of  judgment 
to  keep  it  in  good  order,  wear  it  like  your 
fword  in  the  fcabbard,  and  do  not  brandifli 
it  to  the  terror  of  the  whole  company.  Wit 
is  a  fhining  quality  that  every  body  admires ; 
moft  people  aim  at  it,  all  people  fear  it,  and 
few  love  it,  unlefs  in  themfelves.  A  man 
muft  have  a  good  Ihare  of  wit  himfelf  to 
endure  a  great  ftiare  in  another.  When  wit 
exerts  itfelf  in  fatire,  it  is  a  moft  malignant 
diftemper ;  wit,  it  is  true,  may  be  fhewn  in 
fatire;  but  fatire  does  not  conftitute  wit,  as 
many  imagine.  A  man  of  wit  ought  totind 
a  thoufand  better  occafions  of  (liewing  it. 

Abftain,   therefore,  moft  carefully  from 
fatire,  which,  though  it  fall  on  no  particu-  • 
lar  perfon  in  company,  and  momentarily, 
from  the  malignancy  of  the  human  heart, 

plcafes 
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pleafes  all ;  yet,  upon  refleftion,  it  frightens 
all  too.  Every  one  thinks  it  may  be  his 
turn  next,  and  will  hate  you  for  whcit  he 
finds  you  could  fay  of  him,  more  than  be 
obliged  to  you  for  what  you  do  not  fay. 
Fear  and  hatred  are  next-door  neighbours  ; 
the  more  wit  you  have,  the  more  good- 
nature and  politenefs  you  muft  fhew,  to  in- 
duce people  to  pardon  your  fuperiority  ;  for 
that  is  no  eafy  matter. 

Appear  to  have  rather  lefs  than  more  wit 
than  you  really  have.  A  wife  man  will  live 
at  leaft  as  much  within  his  wit  as  his  in- 
come. Content  yourfelf  with  good  fenfe 
and  reafon,  which  at  the  long-run  are  ever 
fure  to  pleafe  every  body  who  has  either ; 
if  wit  comes  into  the  bargain,  welcome  it, 
but  never  invite  it.  Bear  this  truth  always 
in  your  mind,  that  you  may  be  admired  for 
your  wit,  if  you  have  any  ;  but  that  no- 
thing but  good  fenfe  and  good  qualities  can 
make  you  be  beloved.  Thefe  are  fubftan- 
tial  every-day's  wear.  Whereas  wit  is  a 
holiday-fuit  which  people  put  on  chiefly  to 
be  flared  at. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  minor  wit,  v/hich 
is  much  ufed  and  much  rnpre  abufed  ;  I 
mean  raillery.  It  is  a  moft  mifchievous 
and  dangerous  weapon,  when  in  unlkilful 
or  clumfy  hands  ;  and  it  is  much  faler  to 
let  it  quite  alone  than  to  play  v/ith  it ;  and 
yet  almoft  every  body  do  play  with  it, 
though  they  fee  daily  the  quarrels  and 
heart-burnings  that  it  occafions. 

The  injultice  of  a  bad  man  is  fooner 
forgiven,  than  the  infults  of  a  witty  one ; 
the  former  only  hurts  one's  liberty  and  pro- 
^perty,  but  the  latter  hurts  and  mortifies 
that  fecret  pride  which  no  human  breaft  is 
free  from.  I  will  allow  that  there  is  a  fort 
of  raillery  which  may  not  only  be  inofFen- 
five,  but  e\  en  flattering,  as  when  by  a  gen- 
teel irony,  you  accufe  people  of  thofe  im- 
perfections which  they  are  moil  notorioufly 
free  from,  and  confequently  infinuate  that 
they  pofiefs  the  contrary  virtues.  You  may 
fafeiy  call  Ariftides  a  knave,  or  '  a  very 
handfome  woman  an  ugly  one.  Take  care, 
however,  that  neither  the  man's  character, 
nor  the  lady's  beauty,  be  in  the  leaft  doubt- 
ful. But  this  fort  of  raillery  requires  a  very 
light  and  fteady  hand  to  adminifler  it.  A 
little  too  ftrong,  it  may  be  miflaken  into  an 
ofFence ;  and  a  little  too  fmooth,  it  may  be 
thought  a  fneer,  which  is  a  moft  odious  thing. 
There  is  another  fort,  I  will  not  call  it 
wit,  but  merriment  and  buftboncry,  which 
is  mimicry.  The  moft  fuccefsful  mimic  in 
the  world  is  always  the  moft  abfurd  fellow. 


and  an  ape  is  infinitely  his  fuperior.  His 
profeffion  is  to  imitate  and  ridicule  thofe 
natural  defeds  and  deformities  for  wliicli 
no  man  is  in,  the  leaft  accountable,  and,  in 
the  imitation  of  which,  he  makes  himfelf, 
for  the  time,  as  difagrceabie  and  fliocking  as 
thofe  he  mimics.  But  I  will  fay  no  more 
of  thefe  creatures,  who  only  amufe  the 
loweft  rabble  of  mankind. 

There  is  another  fort  of  human  animnls, 
called  wags,  whofe  profeili.  n  is  to  make 
the  company  laugh  imnioderatel}',  and  who 
alwa)  s  fucceed,  provided  the  company  ccn- 
flft  of  fools  ;  but  who  arc  equally  difap- 
pointcd  in  finding  that  they  never  cai\  alter 
a  mufcle  in  the  face,  of  a  man  of  fenfe. 
This  is  a  moft  contemptible  charaPcer,  and 
never  efteemed  even  by  thofe  who  are  fiily 
enough  to  be  diverted  by  them. 

Be  content  for  yourfelf  with  found  good 
fenfe,  and  good  manners,  and  let  wit  be 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  where  it  is  proper 
and  inoflenfive.  Good  fenfe  Vv'ill  make  you 
efteemed  ;  good  manners  will  make  you  be- 
loved ;  and  wit  will  give  a  luflre  to  both. 
C/jeferfeld, 

§31.     Egotifm  to  he  avoided. 

The  egotifm  is  the  moft  ufual  and  favour- 
ite figure  of  moft  people's  rhetoric,  and 
which  I  hope  you  will  never  adopt,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  moft  fcrupuloufly  avoid.  No- 
thing is  more  difagrceabie  or  irkfome  to  the 
company,  than  to  hear  a  man  either  praifing 
or  condemning  himfelf ;  for  both  proceed 
from  the  fame  motive,  vanity.  I  would 
allow  no  man  to  fpeak  of  himfelf,  unlefs  in 
a  court  of  juftice,  in  his  own  defence,  or  as 
a  witnefs.  Shall  a  man  fpeak  in  his  own 
praife  ?  No  :  the  hero  of  his  own  little  tale 
always  puzzles  and  difgufts  the  company  ; 
who  do  not  know  what  to  fay,  or  how  to 
look.  Shall  he  blame  himfelf?  No  :  vanity 
is  as  much  the  motive  of  his  condemnation 
as  of  his  panegyric.  .  \ 

I  have  known  many  people  take  fliame  to 
themfehes,  and,  with  a  modeft  contrition, 
confefs  themfelves  guilty  of  moft  of  the 
cardinal  virtues.  They  have  fuch  a  weak- 
nefs  in  their  nature,  that  they  cannot  help 
being  too  much  moved  with  the  miisfortunes 
and  miferies  of  their  fellow-creatures  ; 
which 'they  feel  perhaps  more,  but  at  leaft 
as  much,  as  they  do  their  own.  Their 
generofity,  they  are  fenfible,  is  imprudence; 
for  they  are  apt  to  carry  it  too  far,  from  the 
weak,  the  irrefiftible  beneficence  of  their 
nature.  They  are  poffibly  too  jealous  of 
their  honour,  too  irafcible  when  they  think 
p  2  it 
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it  is  touched  ;  and  this  proceeds  from  their 
unhappy  warm  conftitution,  which  makes 
them  tpo  fenfible  upon  that  point ;  and  fo 
poffibly  with  refpeft  to  all  the  virtues.  A 
poor  trick,  and  a  wretched  inftance  of  human 
vanity,  and  what  defeats  its  own  purpofe. 

Do  you  be  fure  never  to  fpeak  of  your- 
felf,  for  yourfelf,  nor  againft  yourfelf ;  but 
let  your  diarafter  fpeak  for  you  :  whatever 
that  fays  will  be  believed;  but  whatever 
you  fay  of  it  will  nOt  be  believed,  and  only 
rnake  you  odious  and  ridiculous. 

I  know  that  you  are  generous  and  bene- 
volent in  your  nature  ;  but  that,  though  the 
principal  point,  is  not  quite  enough ;  you 
nuift  feem  fo  too.  I  do  not  mean  oftenta- 
tioufly ;  but  do  not  be  afhamed,  as  many 
young  fellows  are,  of  owning  the  laudable 
fentiments  of  good-nature  and  humanity, 
which  you  really  feel.  I  have  known  many 
young  men,  who  defired  to  be  reckoned 
men  of  fpirit,  affeft  a  hardnefs  and  unfeel- 
ingnefs  which  in  reality  they_  never  had  ; 
their  converfation  is  in  the  decifive  and  me- 
nacing tone,  mixed  with  horrid  and  filly 
oaths ;  ai)d  all  this  to  be  thought  jnen  of 
fpirit.  Aftonifhing  error  this !  which  ne- 
ceffarily  reduces  them  to  this  dilemma :  If 
they  really  mean  what  they  fay,  they  are 
brutes ;  and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  fools 
for  faying  it.  This,  however,  is  a  common 
cbarafter  among  young  men ;  carefully  avoid 
this  contagion,  and  content  yourfelf  with 
being  calmly  and  mildly  refolute  and  fteady, 
when  you  are  thoroughly  convinced  you  are 
in  the  right ;  for  this  is  true  fpirit. 

Obferve  the  a-propos  in  every  thing  you 
fay  or  do.  In  converfmg  with  thofe  who 
are  much  your  fuperiors,  however  eafy  and 
familiar  you  may  and  ought  to  be  with 
them,  preferve  the  refpcft  that  is  due  to 
them.  Converfe  with  your  equals  with  an 
eafy  familiarity,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
great  civility  and  decency :  but  too  much 
familiarit)',  according  to  the  old  faying, 
often  breeds  contempt,  and  fometimes  quar- 
rels. I  know  nothing  more  difficult  in  com- 
mon behaviour,  than  to  lix  due  bounds  to 
familiarity  :  too  little  implies  an  unfociable 
ibrmality';  too  much  deftroys  friendly  and 
fecial  in'tercourfe.  The  beft  rule  I  can  give 
you  to  manage  familiarity  is,  never  to  be 
more  familiar  with  any  body  than  you 
•would  be  willing,  ^nd  even  wifh,  that  he 
Ihould  be  with  you.  On  the  other  hand, 
avoid  that  uncomfortable  referve  and  cold- 
nefs  which  is  generally  the  fliield  of  cun- 
ning, or  the  prote6tion  of  dulnefs.  To  your 
inferiors  you  Ihould  ufe  a  hearty  benevo- 
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lence  in  your  words  and  aftions,  inftead  of 
a  refined  politenefs,  which  would  be  apt  to 
make  them  fufpeft  that  you  rather  laughed 
at  themx. 

Carefully  avoid  all  affedation  either  of 
body  or  of  mind.  It  is  a  very  true  and  a 
very  trite  obfervation,  that  no  man  is  ridi- 
culous for  being  what  he  really  is,  but  for 
afleding  to  be  what  he  is  not.  No  man  is 
awkward  by  nature,  but  by  affefting  to  be 
genteel.  I  have  known  many  a  man  of 
common  fenfe  pafs  generally  for  a  fool,  be- 
caufe  he  affecfted  a  degree  of  wit  that  na- 
ture had  denied  him.  A  ploughman  is  by 
no  means  awkv.-ard  in  the  exercife  of  his 
trade,  but  would  be  exceedingly  ridiculous, 
if  he  attempted  the  air  and  graces  of  a  m.an 
of  faihion.  You  learned  to  dance ;  but  it 
was  not  for  the  fake  of  dancing ;.  it  was  to 
-bring  your  air  and  motions  back  to  what 
they  would  naturally  have  been,  if  they  had 
had  fair  play,  and  had  not  been  warped  in 
youth  by  bad  examples,  and  awkward  imi- 
tations of  other  boys. 

Nature  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,'.: 
both  as  to  the  body  and  the  mind ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  extinguiflicd  by  art;  and  all  en- 
deavours of  that  kind  are  abfurd,  and  ant 
inexprelfible  fund  for  ridicule.  Your  body 
and  mind  muft  be  at  eafe,  to  be  agreeable  ; 
but  affedation  is  a  particular  reftraint,  un- 
der which  no  man  can  be  genteel  in  hi» 
carriage,  or  pleafing  in  his  converfation. 
Do  you  think  your  motions  would  be  eafj 
or  graceful,  if  you  wore  the  cloaths  of  ano- 
tlier  man  much  llendeier  or  taller  than  youv- 
felf  ?  Certainly  not :  it  is  the  fame  thing 
with  the  mind,  if  you  afled  a  charader 
that  does  not  fit  you,  and  that  nature  never 
intended  for  you. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  a  man  who  defpairs  of  pleafing 
will  never  pleafe ;  a  man  that  is  fure  that  he 
fliall  always  pleafe  wherever  he  goes,  is  a 
coxcomb;  but  the  man  who  hopes  and  en- 
deavours to  pleafe,  will  molt  infallibly 
pleafe.  Cheprfield. 

§  32.     Extra fi  from  X?;-;/ Eolingbroke'; 

Letters. 

My  Lord,  _  1736. 

.  You  have  engaged  me  on  a  fubjcd  which 

interrupts  the  feries  of  thofe  letters  I  was 

writing  to  you  ;  but  it  is  one  which,  I  con- 

fefs,  i  have  very  much  at  heart.     I  fhall 

therefore  explain  myfelf  fully,  nor  blulh  to 

reafon  on  principles  that  are  out  of  fafhion 

among  men  who  intend  nothing  by  ferving 

the  public,  but  to  feed  their  avarice,  their 

vanity. 
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vanity,  and  their  luxury,  without  the  fenfe 
of  any  duty  they  owe  to  God  or  man. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  maintain 
the  moral  fyftem  of  the  world  at  a  certain 
point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfeftion, 
(for  we  are  made  capable  of  conceiving 
I  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but 
however  fufficient,  upon  the  whole,  to  con- 
ftitute  a  ftate  eafy  and  happy,  or  at  the  worft 
! tolerable;  I  fay,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the 
Author  of  nature  has  thought  fit  to  mingle 
from  time  to  time  among  the  focieties  of 
men,  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  thofe  on 
whom  he  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  beftow  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  ethereal  fpirit  than 
is  given  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  provi- 
dence to  the  fons  of  men.  Thefe  are  they 
who  engrofs  almoft  the  whole  reafon  of  the 
fpecies,  who  are  born  to  inftrufi:,  to  guide, 
and  to  prefcrve,  who  are  defigned  to  be  the 
tutors  and  the  guardians  of  human  kind. 
When  they  prove  fuch,  they  exhibit  to  us 
examples  of  the  higheu  virtue  and  the  trueft 
piety ;  and  they  defer^x  to  have  their  fefti- 
vals  kept,  inftead  of  that  pack  of  ancho- 
jrites  and  enthufiafts,  v/ith  whofe  names  the 
Calendar  is  crowded  and  difgraced.  When 
thefe  men  apply  their  talents "  to  other  pur- 
pofes,  when  they  drive  to  be  great,  and 
defpife  being  good,  they  commit  a  moll 
facrilegious  breach  of  truft ;  they  pervert 
the,  means,  they  defeat,  as  far  as  lies  in 
them,  the  defigns  of  Providence,  and  dif- 
turb,  in  fome  fort,  the  fyftem  of  Infinite 
Wifdom.  To  mifapply  thefe  talents  is  the 
moft  diffufed,  and  therefore  the  greateft  of 
crimes  in  its  nature  and  conftquences ;  but 
to  keep  them  unexerted  and  unemployed,  is 
a  crime  too.  Look  about  you,  my  Lord, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  you  will  find 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  made  to  breathe 
the  air  of  this  atmofphere,  to  roam  about 
this  globe,  and  to  confume,  like  the  cour- 
tiers of  Alcinous,  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Nos  7iumerus  Junius  (jf  friiges  confujnere  nati. 
When  they  have  trod  this  infipid  round  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  left  others  to 
do  the  fame  after  them,  they  have  lived ; 
and  if  tiiey  have  performed,  in  fome  toler- 
able degree,  the  ordinary  moral  duties  of 
life,  they  have  done  all  they  were  born  to 
do.  Look  about  you  again,  my  Lord,  nay, 
look  into  your  own  breaft,  and  you  will 
find  that  there  are  fuperior  fpirits,  men  who 
fhew,  even  from  their  infancy,  though  it  be 
not  always  perceived  by  others,  perhaps  not 
always  felt  by  them.felves,  that  they  were 
born  for  fomething  m.ore,  and  better. 
Thefe  are  the  men  to  whom  the  part  I  men- 


tioned is  afligned  ;  their  talents  denote  their 
general  defignation,  and  the  opportunities 
of  conforming  themfelves  to  it,  that  ariie 
in  the  courfe  of  things,  or  that  are  pre- 
fented  to  them  by  any  circumftances  of  rank 
and  fituation  in  the  fociety  to  which  they 
belong,  denote  the  particular  vocation  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  theni  to  refill,  nor  even 
to  negleft.  The  duration  of  the  lives  of 
fuch  men  as  thefe  is  to  be  determined,  I 
think,  by  the  length  and  importance  of  the 
parts  they  aft,  not  by  the  number  of  years 
that  pafs  between  their  coming  into  the 
world  and  their  going  out  of  it.  Whether 
the  piece  be  of  three  or  five  afts,  the  part 
may  be  long  ;  and  he  who  fuflains  it  through 
the  whole,  may  be  faid  to  die' in  the  fulnefs 
of  years ;  whilft  he  who  declines  it  fooner, 
-may  be  faid  not  to  live  out  half  his  days. 

^2^.     The   Birth  o/Martinus    Scrib- 

LERUS. 

Nor  was  the  birth  of  this  great  man  un- 
attended with  prodigies :  he  himfelf  ha^s 
often  told  me,  that  on  the  night  before  he 
was  born,  Mrs.  Scriblerus  dream'd  (he  vt'as 
brought  to  bed  of  a  huge  ink-horn,  out  of 
which  iffued  feveral  large  ftrearas  of  ink,  as 
it  had  been  a  fountain.  This  dream  was 
by  her  hiifoand  thought  to  fignify,  that  the 
child  fhould  prove  a  very  voluminous  writer. 
Likewife  a  crab-tree,  that  had  been  hitherto 
barren,  appeared  on  a  fudden  laden  with  a 
vaft  quantity  of  crabs :  this  fign  alfo  the 
old  gentleman  imagined  to  be  a  prognoftic 
of  the  acutenefs  of  his  wit.  A  great  fwarm 
of  wafps  played  round  his  cradle  without 
hurting  him,  but  were  very  troublefome  to 
all  in  the  room  bcfides.  Tliis  feemed  a 
certain  prefage  of  the  effefts  of  his  fatire. 
A  dunghill  was  feen  within  the  fpace  of  one 
night  to  be  covered  all  over  with  m^ufh- 
rooms :  this  fome  interpreted  to  promife 
the  infant  great  fertility  of  fancy,  but  no 
long  duration  to  his  works ;  but  the  father 
was  of  another  opinion. 

But  what  was  of  all  moft  wonderful,  was 
a  thing  that  feemed  a  monftrousfowl,  which 
juft  then  dropped  through  the  ftcy-lighr, 
near  his  wife's  apartment.  It  had  a  large 
body,  tv/o  little  difproportioned  v/ings,  a 
prodigious  tail,  but  no  head.  As  its  colour 
was  white,  he  took  it  at  firft  fight  for  a 
fwan,  and  was  concluding  his  fon  vv'ould  be 
a  poet ;  but  on  a  nearer  view,  he  perceived 
it  to  be  fpeckled  with  black,  in  the  form  of 
letters  ;  and  that  it  was  indeed  a  paper-kite 
which  had  broke  its  leafh  by  the  impetuofity 
of  the  wind.  His  back  was  armed  with  the 
P  3  '  2-i-s 
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art  military,  his  belly  was  filled  with  phyfic, 
his  wings  were  the  wings  of  Quarles  and 
Withers,  the  fcveral  nodes  of  his  volumi- 
nous tail  were  diverfified  with  feveral 
branches  of  fcicnce  ;  wliere  the  Dodor  be- 
held with  great  joy  a  knot  of  logic,  a  knot 
of  metaphyfics,  a  knot  of  cafuiflry,  a  knot 
of  polemical  divinity,  and  a  knot  of  com- 
mon law,  with  alanthorn  of  Jacob  Behmen. 
There  went  a  report  in  the  Ikir.ily,  that 
as  foon  as  he  was  born,  he  uttered  ti;e  voice 
of  nine  feveral  animals :  he  cried  like  a 
calf,  bleated  like  a  flieep,  chattered  like  a 
magpie,  grunted  like  a  hog,  neighed  like  a 
foal,  croaked  like  a  raven,  mewed  like  a 
cat,  gabbled  like  a  goofe,  and  brayed  like 
an  afs ;  and  the  next  morning  he  was  found 
playing  in  his  bed  with  two  owls  which 
came  down  the  chimney.  His  father  was 
greatly  rejoiced  at  all  thefe  ligns,  which  be- 
tokemd  the  variety  of  his  eloquence,  and 
the  extent  of  his  learning  ;  but  he  was  mere 
particularly  pleafed  with  the  laft,  as  it  nearly 
reieir.bled  what  happened  at  the  birth  of 
Homer. 

The  Doaor  and  Im  Shkld. 

The  day  of  the  chriftening  being  come, 
and  the  hcufe  filled  with  goiiips,  the  levity 
of  whofe  convtrfatlon  fuited  but  ill  with 
the  gravity  of  Dr.  Cornelius,  he  call  about 
how  to  pafs  this  day  more  agretable  to  liis 
character;  that  is  to  fay,  not  without  fome 
profitable  conference,  nor  wholly  without 
obfervance  of  fome  ancient  cuflofn. 

He  remembered  to  have  read  in  Theo- 
critus, that  the  cradle  of  Hercules  was,  a 
fliield :  and  being  pofltffed  of  an  antique 
buckler,  which  he  held  as  a  mod  ineftima- 
ble  reljck,  he  determined  to  have  the  iniant 
laid  therein,  and  in  that  manner  brought 
into  the  ftudy,  to  be  (hewn  to  certain  learned 
men  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  regard' he  had  for  this  fluield  had 
caufed  him  formerly  to  compile  a  diflerta- 
ticifi'  concerning  it,  proving  from  the  feveral 
properties,  and  particularly  the  colour  of 
the  ruft,  the  exai^t  chronology  thereof. 

Vvit^.  this  treatife,  and  a  moderate  fupper, 
he  propofed  to  entertain  his  guefts ;  tiiough 
he  had  alfo  another  defign,  to  have  their 
affiilance  in  the  calculation  of  his  fon's  nati- 
vity, 

Ke  therefore  took  the  buckler  out  of  a 
cafe  ^in  which  he  always  kept  it,  left  it 
might  contrad  any  modern  rufi)  and  en- 
truited  it  to  his  houfe-mnid,  with  orders," 
that  when  the  company  was  come,  fhe 
fhould  Jay  the  child  carefully  in  it,  covered 
with  a  maotle  of  blue  f<ittino 
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The  guefts  were  no  fooner  feated,  but 
they  entered  into  a  warm  debate  about  the 
Triclinium,  and  the  mianner  of  Decubitus, 
of  the  ancients,  which  Cornelius  broke  off 
in  this  manner : 

"  This  day,  my  friends,  I  purpofe  to" 
'•  exhibit  my  fon  before  you  •,  a  child  not 
"  wholly  unworthy  of  infpection,  as  he  is 
"  defcended  from  a  race  of  virtuofi.  Let 
"  the  phyfiognomift  examine  his  features ; 
"  let  the  chirographius  behold  his  palm  ; 
"  but,  above  all,  let  us  confult  for  the  cal- 
"  culation  of  his  nativity.  To  this  end, 
"  as  the  child  is  not  vulgar,  I  will  not  pre- 
"  fent  him  unto  you  in  a  vulgar  manner. 
*'  He  (hall  be  cradled  in  my  ancient  fliield, 
"  fo  famous  through  the  univerfities  of 
"  Europe.  You  all  know  how  I  purchafed 
*'  that  invaluable  piece  of  antiquity,  at  the 
'*  great  (though  indeed  inadequate)  ex- 
"  pence  of  all  the  plate  of  our  family,  how 
"  happily  1  carried  it  off,  and  how  trium- 
"  phantly  I  tranfported  it  hither,  to  the  in- 
••  expreffihle  grief  of  all  Germany.  Happy' 
"  in  every  circumflance,  but  that  it  broke 
*'  the  heart  of  the  great  Melchior  Inii- 
"  pidus !" 

Here  he  flopped  his  fpeech,  upon  fight 
of  the  maid,  who  entered  the  room  with 
the  child :  be  took  it  in  his  arms,  and  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  Behold  then  my  child,  but  firft  behold 
•'  the  fhield ;  behold  this  ruft, — or  rather 
"  let  me  call  it  this  precious  srugo ; — be- 
*'  hold  this  beautiful  varnifh  of  time, — this 
"  venerable  verdure  of  fo  many  ages!"— 
In  fpeaking  thefe  v/ords,  he  llowly  lifted 
up  the  mantle  which  covered  it  inch  by 
inch ;  but  at  every  inch  he  uncovered,  his 
cliceks  grew  paler,  his  hand  trembled,  his 
nerves  failed,  till  on  fight  of  the  whole  the 
tremor  became  univerfal :  tlie  fhield  and  the 
infant  both  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  he 
had  only  lirength  enough  to  cry  out,  "  O 
"  God  I  my  fiiield,  my  fliield  I" 

T  he  truth  vvas,  the  maid  (extremely  con- 
cerned for  the  reputation  of  her  own  clean- 
linefs,  and  her  young  mafter's  honour)  had 
fcoured  it  as  clean  as  her  hand-irons. 

Cornelius  funk  back  on  a  chair,  the 
guefts  Rood  afioniflied,  the  infant  fqiialled, 
the  maid  ran  in,  fnatched  it  up  again  in  her 
arms,  flew  into  her  millrefs's  room,  and  told 
what  had  happened.  Dov.m  flairs  in  an  in- 
ftant  hurried  all  the  gofllps,  where  they 
found  the  Doftor  in  a  trance :  Hungary- 
water,  hartfhorn,  and  the  confufed  noife  of 
fhrill  voices,  at  length  awakened  him : 
when^  opening  his  eyes,  he  faw  the  ihield  in 

the- 
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the  hands  of  the  houfe-maid.  **  O  woman  ! 
woman!"  he  cried,  (and  fnatched  it  vio- 
lently from  her)  '♦  was  it  to  thy  ignorance 

that  this   relick   owes  its  ruin  ?  Where, 

where  is  the  beautiful  cruft  that  covered 

thee  fo  long  ?  where  thofe  traces  of  time, 
**  and  fingers  as  it  were  of  antiquity  ? 
"  Where  all  thofe  beautiful  obfcarities,  the 
*'  caufe  of  much  delightful  difputation, 
*'  where  doubt  and  curiolity  went  hand  in 
•*  hand,  and  eternally  exercifed  the  fpecu- 
"  lations  of  the  learned  ?  And  this  the  rude 
*♦  touch  of  an  ignorant  woman  hath  done 
•*  away !  The-  curious  prominence  at  the 
••  belly  of  that  figure,  which  feme,  taking 
"  for  the  cufpis  of  a  fvvord,  denominafed 
"  a  Roman  foldier  ;  others,  accounting  the 
"  i^ifgnia  n;iriliay  pronounce  to  be  one  of 
••  the  Da  Termini  \  behold  (he  hath  cleaned 

it  in  like  fhameful  fort,  and  fhewn  to  be 
••  the  head  of  a  nail.     O  my  fhield !  my 

fhield!    well   may   I   fay  with   Horace, 

Non  befi£  relifta  parmuln." 
The  goffips,  not  at  all  inquiring  into  the 
caufe  of  his  forrow,  only  afked  if  the  child 
had  no  hurt  ?  and  cried,  "  Come,  com.e, 

all  is  well ;  what  has  the  woman  done 
*'  but  her  duty  ?  a  tight  cleanly  wench,  I 
*'  warrant  her :  what  a  ftir  a  man  makes 
".  about  a  bafon,  that  an  hpur  ago,  before 
**  her  labour  was  beflowed  upon  it,  a  coun- 
**  try  barber  would  not  have  hung  at  his 
•*  Aiop-door!"  "  A  bafon!  (cried  ano- 
*'  ther)  no  fuch  matter ;  'tis  nothing  but  a 
**  paltry  old  fconce,  with  the  nozzle  broke 
*•  off,"  The  learned  gentlemen,  who  till 
now  had  flood  fpeechkfs,  hereupon  looking 
narrowly  on  the  Ihield,  declared  their  aflent 
to  this  latter  opinion,  and  defired  Cornelius 
to  be  comforted;  affuring  him  it  was  a 
fconce,  and  no  other.  But  this,  inftead  of 
[  comforting,  threw  the  doftor  into  fuch  a 
violent  fit  of  paflion,  that  he  was  carried  off 
I  groaning  and  fpeechlcfs  to  bed  ;  where, 
being  quite  fpent,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of 
flumber. 

The  Nutrition  ■j/'ScRlBLERUS. 

Cornelius  now  began  to  regulate  the 
fudion  of  his  child  ;  feldom  did  there  pafs 
a  day  without  difputes  between  him  and  the 
mother,  or  the  nurfe,  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  aliment.  The  poor  woman  never 
dined  but  he  denied  her  fome  diih  or  other, 
which  he  judged  prejudicial  to  her  milk. 
One  day  flic  had  a  longing  defire  to  a  piece 
of  beef;  and  as  (he  ilretched  her  hand  to- 
wards it,  the  old  gentleman  drew  it  away, 
and  fpoke  to  this  elFed  :  "  Hadfl  thou  read 
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*'  the  ancients,  O  nurfe,  thou  would'lt  pre- 
"  fer  the  welfare  of  the  infant  which  thou 
"  nourilheft,  to  the  indulging  of  an  irre- 
*'  gular  and  voracious  appetite.  Beef,  it 
*'  is  true,  may  confer  a  robuftnefs  on  the 
"  limbs  of  my  fon,  bat  will  hebetate  and 
"  clog  his  intelleftuals."  While  he  fpoke  ' 
this  the  nurfe  looked  upon  him  with  much 
anger,  and  now  and  then  call  a  wifliful  eye 
upon  the  beef. — "  PafTion  (continued  the 
".doftor,  ftill  holding  the  diih)  throws  the 
*'  mind  into  too  violent  a  fermentation  :  it 
"  is  a  kind  of  fever  of  the  foul ;  or,  as  Ho- 
**  race  exprefTes  it,  a  fhort  madnefs.  Con- 
*•  lider,  woman,  that  this  day's  fuftion  of 
*'  ray  fon  may  caufe  him  to  imbibe  many 
"  ungovernable  paffions,  and  in  a  manner 
**  fpoil  him  for  the  temper  of  a  philofopher. 
"  Romulus,  by  fucking  a  wolf,  became  of 
*'  a  fierce  and  lavage  difpofition  :  and  were 
"  I  to  breed  fome  Ottoman  emperor,  or 
"  founder  of  a  military  common- wealth, 
'•  perhaps  I  might  indulge  thee  in  this  car- 
"  nivorous  appetite." — ^VVhat!  interrupted 
the  nurfe,  beef  fpoil  the  underftanding ! 
that's  fine  indeed — how  then  could  our 
parfon  preach  as  he  does  upon  beef,  and 
pudding  too,  if  you  go  to  that  ?  Don't  tell 
me  of  your  ancients,  had  not  you  almoll 
killed  the  poor  babe  with  a  difh  of  dajmo- 
nial  black  broth  ? — "  Lacedaemonian  black 
•'  broth,  thou  would'ft  fay  (replied  Corne- 
"  lius) ;  but  I  cannot  allow  the  furfeit  to 
"  have  been  occafioned  by  that  diet,  lince 
"  it  was  recommended  by  the  diA'ine  Ly- 
"  curgus.  No,  nurfe,  thou  muft certainly 
"  have  eaten  fome  meats  of  ill  digeftion  the 
"  day  before;  and  that  was  the  real  caufe 
"  of  his  diibrder.  Confider,  woman,  the 
"  different  temperaments  of  different  na- 
"  tions  :  What  makes  the  Englifn  phlegma- 
"  tic  and  melancholy,  but  beef?  What 
"  renders  the  Welfh  fo  hot  and  choleric, 
"  but  cheefe  and  leeks  ?  ^I'he  French  deri\e 
"  their  levity  from  their  foups,  frogs,  and 
"  mu(hi=ooms.  I  would  not  let  my  fon 
*'  dine  like  an  Italian,  left,  like  an  Italian, 
**  he  fliould  be  jealous  and  revengeful.  The 
♦'  warm  and  folid  diet  of  Spain  may  be 
•'  more  beneficial,  as  it  might  endow  him 
"  with  a  profound  gravity;  but,  at  the 
"  fam.e  time,  he  might  fuck  in  with  their 
"  food  their  intolerable  vice  of  pride. 
"  Therefore,  nurfe,  in  fhort,  I  hold  it  re- 
"  quifite  to  deny  you,  at  prefent,  not  only 
•*  beef,  but  likewife  whatfoever  any  of 
"  thofe  nations  eat."  During  this  fpecch, 
the  nurfe  remained  pouting  and  marking 
her  plate  w'lXh  the  knife  nor  woulS  fiie 
p  +  touch 
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touch  a  bit  during  the  whole  dinner.  This 
the  old  gentleman  obferving,  ordered  that 
the  child,  to  avoid  the  rifque  of  imbibing 
ill  humours,  fhoald  be  kept  from  her  brealt 
all  that  day,  and  be  fed  with  batter  mixed 
with  honey,  according  to  a  prcfcription  he 
had  met  with  fomewhere  in  Euilathius  upOn 
Homer.  This  indeed  gave  the  child  a 
great  loofenefs,  but  he  was  not  concerned 
at  it,  in  the  opinion  that  whatever  harm  it 
might  do  his  body,  v»^ould  be  amply  recom- 
penfed  by  the  improvements  •  of  his  under- 
ftanding.  But  from  thenceforth  he  infifted 
every  day  upon  a  particular  diet  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  the  hurfe ;  under  which,  having 
been  long  uneafy,  fhe  at  laft  parted  from 
the  family,  on  his  ordering  her  for  dinner 
the  paps  of  a  fpv/  with  pig ;  taking  it  as 
the  higheft  indignity,  and  a  direft  infult 
upon  her  fex  and  calling. 

Play-Things.     . 

■  Here  follow  the  inftrucftions  of  Cornelius 
Scriblerus  concerning  the  plays  and  play- 
things to  be  ufed  by  his  fon  Martin. 

**  Play  was  invented  by  the  Lydians,  as 

*  a    remedy    againft    hunger.   *  Sophocles 

*  fays  of  Palamedes,  that  he  invented  dice 

*  to  ferve  fometimes  inftead  of  a  dinner. 
'  It  is  therefore  wifely  contrived  by  nature, 
'  that  children,  as  they  ^  have  the.  keeneft 
'  appetites,  are  mod  addidled  to  plays. 
'  Fronj  the  fame  caufe,  and  from  the  un- 
'  prejudiced  and  incorrupt  fimplicity  of 
'  their  minds,  it  proceeds,  that  the  plays 
'  ofthe  ancient's  children  are  preferred  more 
'  CHtire  than  any  other  of  their  cuiloms. 
'  In  this  matter  I  would  recommend  to  all 
'  who  have  any  concern  in  my  fun's  edu- 
'  cation,  that  they  deviate  not  in  the  leaft 

*  from  the  primitive  and  fimple  antiquity. 
"  To  fpeak  firft  of  the  whiftle,  as  it  is 

•'  the  firft  of  all  play-things.  I  will  have 
'  it  exaftly  to  correfpond  with  the  ancient 

*  thlula,  and  accordingly  to  be  compofcd 
'  Jeptem  paribus  disjunSta  cicutis. 

"  I  heartily  wifh  a  diligent  fearch  may 
"  bejnade  after  the  true  crepitaculum  or 
•'  rattle  of  the  ancients,  for  that  (as  Archi- 
'  tas  Tarentinus  was  of  opinion)  kept  the 
"^  children  from  breaking  earthen-ware. 
'■  The  China  cups  in  thefe  days  are  not  at 
'  all  the  fafer  for  the  modern  rattles ;  which 
'  is  an  evident  proof  how  far  their  crepi- 
'  tacula  exceeded  ours. 

"  I  would  not  have  Martin  as  yet  to 
'  fcourge  a  top,  till  I  am  better  informed 
'  v/Iietiier  the  trochus,  .v/hich  was  recom- 
'  mCiided  by  Cato,  be   really  our  prefent 


'  tops,  or  rather  the  hoop  which  the  boys 

*  drive  with  a  ftick.  Neither  crofs  and  {I 
'  pile,  nor  ducks  and  drakes,  are  quite  fo  H 
'  ancient  as  handy-dandy,  though  Macro- 

'  bius  and  St.  Auguftine  take  notice  of  th:i  j 
'  firft,  and  Minutius  Fcelix  defcribes  the  \ 
'  latter;  but  handy-dandy  is  mentioned  by 

*  Ariftotle,  Plato,  and  Ariftophanes. 

*'  The  play  which  the  Italians  call  cinque,, 
'■'  and  the  French  mourre,  is  extremely  an- 
■'  cient ;  it  was  played  at  by  Hymen  and . 
■*  Cupid  at  the  marriage  of  Pfyche,  and  ) 
"  termed  by  the  Latins  digitis  micarc. 

"  Julius  Pollux  defcribes  the  omilla  or  i 
''  chuck-farthing :  though  fome  will  have 
■'  our  modern  chuck-farthing  to  be  nearer 
"  the  aphetinda  of  the  ancients.     He  alfo  i 
'■'  mentions   the  bafilinda,  or  King  I  am  j  ; 
•'  and  mynda,  or  hoopers  hide. 

"  But  the  chytrindra,  defcribed  by  the 
''  fame  author,  is  certainly  not  our  hot-  ■ 
'•'  cockles;  for  that  was  by  pinching,  and- 
'  not  by  ftriking ;  though  there  are  good" 
'■'  authors  who  affirm  the  rathapigifmus  ta 
■*  be  yet  nearer  the  modern  hpt-cockles, 
'■'  My  fon  Martin  may  ufe  either  of  thenx 

*  indifferently,  they  being  equally  antique, 
*'  Building  of  houfes,  and  rid,ing  uporj 

■'  fticks,  have  been  ufed  by  children  of  all 
•'  ages,  Ediftcare  cafas,  equitars  in  anindine 
'•'  longa.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether  the 
•'  riding  upon  fticks  did  not  come  into  ufe 
•'  after  the  age  of  the  centaurs. 

'*  There  is  one  play  which  fhews  the 
'•'  gravity  of  ancient  education,  called  the 
''  acinetinda,  in  which  children  contended 
'•'  who  could  longeft  ftand  ftill.  This  we 
='  have  fuffered  to  perifti  entirely;  and,  if 
"  I  might  be  allowed  to  guefs,  it  was  cer-t 
y^  tainly  loft  among  the  French. 

•*  I  will  permit  my  fon  to  play  at  apodi- 
'*  dafcinda,  which  can  be  no  other  than  our 
"  pufs  in  a  corner, 

"  Julius  Pollux,  in  his  ninth  book,  fpeaks 
''  of  the  meloionthe,  or  the  kite;  but  I 
''  queftion  Vv'hether  the  kite  of  antiquity 
"  was  the  fame  with  ours :  and  though  the 
"  OpTfyoitoTTt'a,  or  quail-fighting,  is  what  is 
"  moft  taken  notice  of,  they  had  doubtlefs 
'*  cock-matches  alfo,  as  is  evident  from 
\'  certain  ancient  gems  and  relievos. 

"  In  a  word,  \tt  my  fon  Martin  difport 
"  himfelf  at  any  game  truly  antique,  ex- 
"  cept  one,  which  v/as  invented  by  a  people 
"  among  the  Thracians,  who  hung  up  one 
"  of  their  companions  in  a  rope,  and  gave 
"  him  a  knife  to  cut  himfelf  down;  which 
"  if  he  failed  in,  he  was  fuffered  to  hang 
"  till  he  was  dead;  and  this  v,^as  cnly  rcc- 
\\  koncd 
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**  koned  a  fort  of  joke.  I  am  utterly 
*«  againft  this,  as  barbarous  and  cruel. 

**  I  cannot  conclude,  without  taking  no- 
''  tice  of  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  names, 
**  whofe  etymologies  acquaint  us  with  the 
f  nature  of  the  fports  ;  and  how  infinitely, 
**  both  in  fenfe  and  found,  they  excel  our 
**  barbarous  names  of  plays." 

Notwithftanding  the  foregoing  injunc- 
tions of  Dr.  Cornelius,  he  yet  condefcended 
to  allow  the  child  the  ufe  of  fome  few  mo- 
dern play-things ;  fuch  as  might  prove  of 
any  benefit  to  his  mind,  by  inftilling  an 
early  notion  of  the  fciences.  For  example, 
he  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percuffion, 
and  the  laws  of  motion ;  nut-crackers,  the 
pfe  of  the  lever ;  fwinging  on  the  ends  of  a 
toard,  the  balance ;  bottle-fcrews,  the  vice ; 
whirligigs,  the  axis  and  peritrochia  ;  bird- 
cages, the  pully ;  and  tops  the  centrifugal 
jnotion. 

Others  of  his  fports  were  farther  carried 
to  improve  his  tender  foul  even  in  virtue 
and  morality.  We  fhall  only  inftance  one 
of  the  moft  ufeful  and  inttruftive,  bob- 
cherry,  which  teaches  at  once  two  noble 
virtues,  patience  and  conilancy  ;  the  firft  in 
adhering  to  the  purfuit  of  one  end,  the  latter 
in  bearing  a  difappointment, 

Befides  all  thefe,  he  taught  him,  as  a  di- 
verfion,  an  odd  and  fecret  m.anner  of  Heal- 
ing, according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Lace- 
demonians ;  wherein  he  fucceeded  fo  well, 
tJiat  he  praftifed  it  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

MUSIC. 

The  bare  mention  of  mufic  threw  Corne- 
lius into  a  paffion.  *'  How  can  you  dtg- 
*'  nify  (quoth  he)  this  modern  fiddling  with 
*'  the  name  of  mufic  ?  Will  any  of  your 
f  beft  hautboys  encounter  a  wolf  now-a- 
f  days  with  no  other  arms  but  their  inftru- 
*'  ments,  as  did  that  ancient  piper  Pitho- 
^'  caris  ?  Hare  ever  wild  boars,  elephants, 
^'  deer,  dolphins,  whales,  or  turbots,  iliew'd 
*'  the  leaft  emotion  at  the  moft  elaborate 
*'  ftrains  of  your  modern  fcrapers ;  all 
?'  which  have  been,  as  it  were,  tamed  and 
f  humanized  by  ancient  muficians  ?  Does 
f*  not  ^lian  tell  us  how  the  Lybian  mares 
"  were  excited  to  horfing  by  mufic  ?  (which 
f  ought  in  truth  to  be  a  caution  to  modeft 
?*  women  againft  frequenting  operas :  and 
f '  confider,  brother,  you  are  brought  to  this 
*'  dilemma,  either  to  give  up  the  virtue  of 
^'  the  ladies,  or  the  power  of  your  mufic.) 
f  Whence  proceeds  the  degeneracy  of  our 
f  *  morals  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  lofs  of  an  an- 
ff  cient   mufic,   by  which   (fays  Ariftotle) 


*'  they  taught  all  the  virtues?  elfe  might 
**  we  turn  Newgate  into  a  college  of  Do- 
**  rian  muficians,  who  Ihould  teach  moral 
**  virtues  to  thofe  people.  Whence  comes 
*'  it  that  our  prefent  difcafes  are  fo  ftub- 
*'  born  ?  whence  is  it  that  I  daily  deplore 
"  my  fciatical  pains?  Alas!  becaufe  we 
"  have  loft  their  true  cure,  by  the  melody 
"  of  the  pipe.  All  this  v/as  well  known  to 
*'  the  ancients,  as  Theophraftus  affures  us 
"  (whence  Cslius  calls  it  /oca  dolentia  de- 
"  cantare),-  only  indeed  fome  fmall  remains 
"  of  this  fliiil  are  preferved  in  the  cure  of 
"  the  tarantula.  Did  not  Pythagoras  flop 
"  a  company  of  drunken  bullies  from  ftorm- 
"  ing  a  civil  houfe,  by  changing  the  ftrain 
"  of  the  pipe  to  the  fober  fpondaeus  ?  and 
"  yet  your  modern  muficians  want  art  to 
"  defend  their  windows  from  common 
"  nickers.  It  is  well  known,  that  when 
**  the  Lacedemonian  mob  were  up,  the/ 
"  commonly  fent  for  a  Left)ian  mufician  to 
"  appeafe  them,  and  they  immediately  grew 
"  calm  as  foon  as  they  heard  Terpander 
*'  fing  :  yet  I  don't  believe  that  the  pope's 
*'  whole  band  of  mufic,  though  the  beft  of 
"  -this  age,  could  keep  his  holinefs's  image 
'*  from  being  burnt  on  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
"  ber."  "  Nor  would  Terpander  himfelf 
"  (replied  Albertus)  at  Biliingfgate,  nor 
"  Timotheus  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  have 
"  any  manner  of  effed; ;  nor  both  of  them 
"  together  bring  Horneck  to  common  civi- 
lity." "  That's  a  grofs  miftake"  (faid 
Cornelius  very  warmly) ;  **  and,  to  prove 
"  it  fo,  I  have  here  a  fmall  lyra  of  my 
"  own,  framed,  ftrung,  and  tuned,  after 
"  the  ancient  manner.  I  can  play  fome 
"  fragments  of  Leflsian  tunes,  and  I  wifh 
"  I  were  to  try  them  upon  the  moft  paf^ 

"  fionate  creatures  alive." "  You  never 

"  had  a  better  opportunity  (fays  Albertus), 
"  for  yonder  are  two  apple-women  fcolding, 
"  and  juft  ready  to  uncoif  one  another." 
With  that  Cornelius,  undrefled  as  he  was, 
jumps  out  into  his  balcony,  his  lyra  in  hand, 
in  his  flippers,  with  his  breeches  hanging 
down  to  his  ancles,  a  flocking  upon  his 
head,  and  waiflcoat  of  murrey-coloured 
fattin  upon  his  body  :  He  touched  his  lyra 
with  a  very  unufual  fort  of  an  harpegiatura, 
nor  were  his  hopes  fruftrated.  The  odd 
equipage,  the  uncouth  inftrument,  the 
ftrangenefs  of  the  rtian,  and  of  the  mufic, 
drew  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  whole  mob 
that  were  got  about  the  two  female  cham- 
pions, and  at  laft  of  the  combatants  them- 
felves.  They  all  approached  the  balcony,^ 
in  as  clofe  attention  as  Orpheus's  firft  au- 
dience 
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dience  of  cattle,  or  that  of  an  Italian  opera, 
when  feme  favourite  air  is  jaft  awakened. 
This  fudden  effett  of  his  mijhiic  encouraged 
him  mightily  ;  and  it  was  obferved  he  never 
touched  his  lyre  in  fuch  a  truly  chromatic 
and  enharmonic  manner,  as  upon  that  oc- 
cafion.  The  mob  laughed,  fung,  jumped, 
danced,  and  ufed  many  odd  geftures ;  all 
which  he  judged  to  be  caufed  by  the  va- 
rious flrains  and  modulations.  "  A4ark 
**  (quoth  he)  in  this,  the  power  of  the 
•«  Ionian  ;  in  that  you  fee  the  efFeft  of  the 
•*  iEolian."  But  in  a  little  time  they  began 
to  grow  riotous,  and  threw  ftones :  Corne- 
lius then  withdrew,  but  with  the  greateft  air 
of  triumph  in  the  world.  "  Brother  (faid 
*'  he)  do  you  ohferve  I  have  mixed,  un- 
«'  awares,  too  much  of  the  Phrygian;  I 
*'  might  change  it  to  the  Lydian,  and 
"  fofcen  their  riotous  tempers :  But  it  is 
*'  enough  :  learn  from  this  fample  to  fpeak 
*'  with  veneration  of  ancient  mufic.  If 
"  this  lyre  in  my  unikilful  hands  can  per- 
*'  form  fuch  wonders,  what  muft  it  not 
"  have  done  in  thofe  of  a  Timotheus  or  a 
**  Terpander  ?"  Having  faid  this,  he  re- 
tired with  the  utmor'-  exultation  in  himfelf, 
and  contempt  of  his  brother;  and,  it  is 
faid,  behaved  that  night  with  fuch  unufual 
haughtinefs  to  his  family,  that  they  all  had 
realon  to  wifn  for  fom.e  ancient  Tibicen  to 
calm  his  temper. 

LOGIC 

Martin's  underftanding  was  fo  totally 
iramtiled  in  fenfible  objedls,  that  he  de- 
manded examples,  from  material  things,  of 
the  abllraCted  ideas  of  logic  :  as  for  Crambe, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  the  words ;  and 
when  he  could  but  form  fome  conceit  upon 
them,  was  fully  fatisfied.  Thus  Crambe 
would  tell  his  inftrudor,  that  all  men  were 
not  fingular;  that  individuality  couid  hardly 
be  predicated  of  any  man,  tor  it  was  com- 
monly iaid,  that  a  man  is  not  the  fame  he 
was ;  that  madmen  are  befide  themfelves, 
and  drunken  men  come  to  themfelves ; 
which  fhews,  that  few  men  have  that  moft 
valuable  logical  endowment,  indi\  iduality, 
Cornelius  told  Martin  that  a  flioulder  of 
mutton  was  an  individual,  which  Crambe 
denied,  for  he  had  feen  it  cut  into  com- 
mons. That's  true  (quoth  the  tutor),  but 
you  never  faw  it  cut  into  fiioulders  of  mut- 
ton i  If  it  could  (quoth  Crambe)  it  would 
be  the  moft  lovely  individual  of  the  univer- 
fity.  When  he  was  told,  a  fubftance  was 
that  which  was  ftibject  to  accidents ;  then 
foldiers  (<iUoth  Craaibe)  are  the  moit  fub- 


ftantial  people  in  the  world.  Neither  ivould' 
he  allow  it  to  be  a  good  definition  of  ac- 
cident, that  it  could  be  prefcnt  or  abfent 
without  the  deflruftion  of  the  fubjed;  fince 
there  are  a  great  many  accidents  that  deftroy 
the  fubjeft,  as  burning  does  a  houfe,  and 
death  a.  man.  But,  as  to  that,  Cornelius 
informed  him,  that  there  was  a  natural 
death,  and  a  logical  death  ;  that  though  a 
man^  after  his  natural  death,  v/as  not  capa- 
ble of  the  leaft  parifli-ofHce,  yet  he  might 
ftill  keep  his  ftall  amongft  the  logical  pre- 
dicaments. 

Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  Martin  fen- 
fible  images.  Thus,  calling  up  the  coach- 
man, he  afked  him  what  he  had  feen  in  the 
bear-garden?  The  man  anfv/ered,  he  faw 
two  men  fight  a  prize  :  one  was  a  fair  man, 
a  ferjeant  in  the  guards ;  the  other  black,  a 
butcher  :  the  ferjeant  had  red  breeches,  the 
butcher  blue  :  they  fought  upon  a  llage 
about  four  o'clock,  and  the  ierjermt  wcunded 
the  butcher  in  the  leg.  "  Mark  (quoth 
"  Cornelius)  how  the  fellow  runs  through 
"  th.e  predicaments.  l\1tn,fribjiaf!ria;  two, 
"  quaatitas  ;  fair  and  black,  qualitas  ;  fer- 
"  jeant  and  butcher,  relatio;  wounded  the 
"  other,  a'SiJo  et  p-Jfio;  fighting,  fttu^; 
"  ftage,  ubi ;  two  o'clock,  qunndo\  blue 
"  and  red  breeches,  habitus."  At  the 
fam.e  time  he  warned  Martin,  th::t  what  he 
now  learned  as  a  logician,  he  muft  forget  as 
a  natural  philofopher  ;  that  though  he  now 
taught  them  that  accidents  inhered  in  the 
fubjeft,  they  would  find  in  time  there  was 
no  fuch  thing;  and  that  colour,  tafte,  fmell, 
heat,  and  cold,  were  not  in  the  things,  but 
only  ph^ntafms  of  our  brains,  tie  was 
forced  to  let  them  into  this  fecret,  for  Mar- 
tir»  could  not  conceive  how  a  habit  of  danc- 
ing inhered  in  a  dancing-mafter,  when  he 
did  not  dance ;  nay,  he  would  demand  the 
charaderiftics  of  relations.  Crambe  ufed 
to  help  him  out,  by  telling  him,  a  cuckold, 
a  lofing  gamefler,  a  man  that  had  not  dined, 
a  young  heir  that  was  kept  fhort  by  his  fa- 
ther, might  be  all  known  by  their  counte- 
nance; that,  in  this  laft  cafe,  the  paternity 
and  filiation  leave  very  fenfible  impreffions 
in  the  relatnm  and  correlatum.  The  greateft 
difficulty  was  when  they  came  to  the  tenth 
predicament;  Crambe  affirmed  that  his 
habitus  was  more  a  fubftance  than  he  was ; 
for  his  clothes  could  better  fubfift  without 
him,  than  he  without  his  clothes. 

The  Seat  of  the  Soul. 

In  this  defign  of  Martin  to  inveftigate  the 

difeafes  of  the  mind,  he  thought  nothing  fo 

neceuary 
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leceffary  as  an  enquiry  after  the  feat  of  the 
bul;  in  which,  at  lirlt,  he  laboured  under 
jreat  uncertainties.     Sometimes  he  was  of 
)pinion  that  it  lodged  in  tlie  brain,  fome- 
imes  in  the  (tomach,  and  fometimes  in  the 
leart.     Afterwards  he  thought  it  abfurd  to 
ionfine   that  fovereign  lady  to  one  apart- 
(nent ;  which  made  him  infer,  that  fhe  ftiifted 
t  according  to  the  feveral  functions  of  life  : 
The   brain  was  her   ftudy,  the   heart  her 
bte-room,  and  the  ftomach   her   kitchen. 
t,  as  he  faw  feveral  offices  of  life  went  on 
It  the  fame  time,  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  hypothefis  alfo.     He  now  conjectured 
t  was  more  for  the  dignity  of  the  foul   to 
jcrform  feveral  operations  by  her  little  mi- 
lifters,  the  animal  fpirits ;  from  whence  it 
vas  natural  to  conclude,  that  (he  refides  in 
iifferent  parts,  according  to  different  incli- 
lations,  fexes,  ages,  and  profeffions.    Thus, 
in  epicures  he  feated  her  in  the  mouth  of  the 
lomach ;  phiicfophers  have  her  in  the  brain, 
foldiers    in   their   heart,    women   in    their 
tongues,  fidlers  in  their  fingers,  and  rope- 
dancers  in  their  toes.     At  length  he  grew 
fond   of  the   gland  ula   pinealis,   difleCtiog 
many  fubjeds  to  find  out  the  different  figure 
Df  this  gland,  from  whence  he  might  dif- 
tover  the  caufe  of  the  different  tempers  in 
mankind.     He  fuppofed  that    in   faftious 
and  reftlefs-fpirited  people,  he  fhoald  find  it 
fliarp  and  pointed,  allowing  no  room  for 
the  'foul  to   repofe  herfelf;   that  in   quiet 
tempers  it  was  flat,  fmooth,  and  foft,  afford- 
ing to  the  foul,  as  it  were,  an  eafy  cufhion. 
He  was  confirmed  in  this  by  obferving,  that 
calves   and  philofophers,  tygers  and  ftatef- 
men,  foxes  and  (harpers,  peacocks  and  fops, 
cock-fparrows  and  coquettes,  monkeys  and 
[jplayers,  courtiers  and  fpaniels,  moles  and 
imifers,  exadly  refemble  one  another  in  the 
conformation  of  the  pineal  gland.     He  did 
not  doubt  likewife  to  find  the  fame  refem- 
blance  in  highwaymen  and  conquerors  :  In 
order  to  fatisfy  himfelf  in  which,  it  was, 
that  he  purchafed  the  body  of  one  of  the 
fifll  fpecies  (as  hath  been  before  related)  at 
Tyburn,  hoping  in  time  to  have  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  one  of  the  latter  too  under  his 
anatomical  knife. 

T/:e  Soul  a  polity. 

This  is  eafily  anfwered  by  a  familiar  in- 
ftance.  In  every  jack  there  is  a  meat- 
roafiing  quality,  which  neither  refides  in 
the  fly,  nor  in  the  weight,  nor  in  any  parti- 
cular wheel  in  the  jack,  but  is  the  refult  of 
the  whole  compofition  :  fo,  in  an  animal, 
?he  felf  confcioufnefs  is  not  a  real  quality 
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inherent  in  one  being  (any  more  than  meat- 
roaftingin  a  jack)  but  the  refult  of  feveral 
mqdes  or  qualities  in  the  fame  fubje6l.  As 
the  fly,  the  wheels,  the  chain,  the  weight, 
the  cords.  Sec.  make  one  jack,  fo  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  make  one  animal.  As  per- 
ception or  confcioufnefs  is  faid  to  be  inhe- 
rent in  this  animal,  fo  is  meat-roafting  faid 
to  be  inherent  in  the  jack.  As-  fenfation, 
rcafoning,  volition,  memory,  &c.  are  the 
feveral  modes  of  thinking ;  fo  roafting  of 
beef,  roafting  of  mutton,  roafting  of  pullets, 
gtck,  turkeys,  &c,  are  the  feveral  modes  of 
meat-roafting.  And  as  the  general  quality 
of  meat-roafting,  with  its  feveral  modifica- 
tions, as  to  beef,  mattOn,  pullets,  &c.  does 
not  inhere  in  any  one  part  of  the  jack ;  fo 
neither  does  confcioufnefs,  with  its  feveral 
modes  of  fenfation,  intelleftion,  volition, 
&c.  inhere  in  any  one,  but  is  the  refult 
from  the  mechanical  compofition  of  the 
whole  animal,  Pote. 

§   34,     Dmerjily  of  Geniujes. 

^  I  (hall  range  thefe  confined  and  lefs  co- 
pious geniufes  under  proper  claffes,  and 
(the  better  to  give  their  piftures  to  the 
reader)  under  the  names  of  animals  of  fome 
fort  or  other ;  whereby  he  will  be  enabled, 
at  the  firft  fight  of  fuch  as  fhall  daily  come 
forth,  to  know  to  what  kind  to  refer,  and 
with  what  authors  to  compare  them. 

1.  The  Flying  Filhes  :  Thefe  are  writers 
who  now  and  then  rife  upon  their  fins,  and 
fly  out  of  the  profund  ;  but  their  wings  are 
foon  dry,  and  thev  drop  down  to  the  bottom, 
G.  S.  A.H.  C.G. 

2.  The  Swallows  are  authors  that  are 
eternally  Ikimming  and  fluttering  up  and 
down ;  but  all  their  agility  is  employed  to 
catch  flies.     L.  T.  W.  P.  Lord  H. 

3.  The  Oftriches  are  fuch,  whofe  heavl- 
nefs  rarely  permits  them  to  raife  themfelves 
from  the  ground;  their  wings  are  of  no 
ufe  to  lift  them  up,  and  their  motion  is  be- 


tween flying  and   walking;  but  then  they 
run  very  ^ft.     ^    --     -     -  -- 

E.  H. 


D.  F.    L.  E.   The  Hon. 


4.  The  Parrots  are  they  that  repeat  ano- 
ther's words,  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  odd  voice, 
as  makes  them  feem  their  own.  W.  B. 
W.  H.  C.  C.  The  Reverend  D.  D. 

5.  The  Didappers  are  authors  that  keep 
themfelves  long  out  of  fight,  under  water, 
and  come  up  now  and  then  where  you  leaft 
expeded  them.  L.  W.  G.  D.  Efq.  The 
Hon.  Sir  W.  Y. 

6.  The  Porpoifes  are  unwieldy  and  big ; 
they  put  all  their  nunjbers  into  a  great  tur- 
moil 
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rooil  and  tempeft :  but  whenever  they  ap- 
pear in  plain  light  (which  is  feldom)  they 
are  only  Ihapeiefs  and  ugly  monfters.  I.  ©. 
C.  G.    I.  O. 

n.  The  Frogs  are  fuch  as  can  neither 
walk  nor  fly,  but  can  leap  and  bound  to 
■admiration  :  they  live  generally  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  ditch,  and  make  a  great  noife  when- 
ever they  thruft  their  heads  above  water. 

E.  W.     L.  M.  Efq.     T.  D.  Gent. 

8.  The  Eels  are  obfcure  authors,  that 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  their  own  mud,  but 
arc  mighty  nimble  and  pert.     L.  W.   L,  T. 

F.  M.     General  C. 

9.  The  Tortoifes  are  flow  and  chill,  and, 
like  paftoral  writers,  delight  much  in  gar- 
dens :  they  have  •  for  the  m.oft  part  a  .fine 
embroidered  ihell,  and  underneath  it,  a 
heavy  lump.  A.  P.  W.  B.  L.  E.  The 
Kight  Hon.  E.  of  S. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  charafteriftics  of  the 
Bathos :  and  in  each  of  tliefe  kinds  we  have 
the  comfort  to  be  bleiled  with  fundry  and 
snanifold  choice  fpirits  in  this  our  ifland. 

The  Ad-vancemettt  of  the  Bathos. 

Thus  have  I  (my  dear  countrymen)  with 
incredible  pains  and  diligence,  difcovered 
the  hidden  fources  of  the  Bathos,  or,  as  I 
may  fay,  broke  open  the  abyffes  of  this 
great  deep.  And  having  now  eftablilhed 
good  and  wholefome  laws,  what  remains 
but  that  all  true  moderns,  with  their  utmoft 
might,  do  proceed  to  put  the  fame  in  exe- 
cution ?  In  order  whereto,  1  think  I  Ihall, 
in  the  fecond  place,  highly  deferve  of  my 
country,  by  propofmg  fuch  a  fcheme,  as 
may  facilitate  this  great  end. 

As  our  number  is  confeffedly  far  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  there  feems  nothing 
■wanting  but  unanimity  among  ourfelves. 
It  is  therefore  humbly  offered,  that  all  and 
every  individual  of  the  Bathos  do  enter  into 
a  firm  aflbciati9n,  and  incorporate  into  one 
Tegular  body;  whereof  every  member,  even 
the  meaneft,  will  fome-way  contribute  to 
the  fupport  of  the  whole ;  in  like  manner  as 
the  vveakeft  reeds,  when  joined  in  one  bun- 
dle, become  infrangible.  To  which  end 
our  art  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  fame  foot 
with  other  arts  of  this  age.  The  vafl  im- 
provement of  modern  manufactures  arifeth 
from  their  being  divided  into  feveral 
branches,  and  parcelled  out  to  feveral  trades': 
for  inftance,  in  clock-making,  one  artift 
makes  the  balance,  another  the  fpring,  an- 
other the  crown-wheels,  a  fourth  the  cafe, 
and  the  principal  work-man  puts  all  together : 
to  this  (jeconom)'  v/e  owe  the  perfeftion  of 


our  modern  watches;  and  doubtlcfs  we  alfo 
might  that  of  our  modern  poetry  and  rheto- 
ric, were  the  feveral  parts  branched  out  in 
the  like  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  divers 
perlbns,  no  other  way  remarkable,  have 
each  a  flrong  difpofition  to  the  formation 
of  fome  particular  trope  or  figure.  Ariftotle 
faith,  that  the  hyperbole  is  an  ornament  fit 
for  young  men  of  quality  ;  accordingly  we 
find  in  thofe  gentlemen  a  wonderful  pro- 
penfity  towards  it,  which  is  marvelloufly 
improved  by  travelling :  foldiers  alfo  and 
feamen  are  very  happy  in  the  fame  figure. 
The  periphrafis  or  circumlocution  is  the 
peculiar  talent  of  country  farmers ;  the  pro- 
verb and  apologue  of  old  men  at  clubs;  the 
ellipfis,  or  fpeech  by  half  words,  of  minif- 
ters  and  politicians;  the  apofiopefis,  of 
courtiers:  the  litotes,  and  diminution,  of 
ladies,  whifperers,  and  backbiters ;  and  the 
anadiplofis,  of  common  criers  and  hawkers, 
who,  by  redoubling  the  fame  words,  per- 
fuade  people  to  buy  their  oyfters,  greert 
haftings,  or  new  ballads.  Epithets  may  be 
found  in  great  plenty  at  Eillingfgate,  far- 
cafm  and  irony  learned  upon  the  water,  and 
the  epiphoneraa  or  exclamation  frequently 
from  the  bear-garden,  and  as  frequently  from 
the  '  Hear  him'  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Now  each  man  applying  his  whole  time  \ 
and  genius  upon  his  particular  figure,  would  ' 
doubtlefs  attain  to  perfection :  and  when 
each  became  incorporated  and  fworn  into 
the  fociety  (as  hath  been  propofed)  a  poet  or 
orator  v/ould  have  no  more  to  do  but  to 
fend  to  the  particular  traders  in  each  kind  ; 
to  the  metaphorill:  for  his  allegories,  to  the 
firaile-maker  for  his  comparifons,  to  the 
ironift  for  his  farcafms,  to  the  apophtheg- 
matift  for  his  fentences,  &c.  whereby  a 
dedication  or  fpeech  would  be  compofed  in 
a  moment,  the  fuperior  artift  having  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  put  together  all  the 
materials. 

I  therefore  propofe  that  there  be  con- 
trived, with  all  convenient  difpatch,  at  the 
public  expence,  a  rhetorical  cheft  of  draw- 
ers, confifting  of  three  ftories ;  the  higheft 
for  the  deliberative,  the  middle  for  the  de-  ; 
monftrative,  and  the  loweil  for  the  judicial. 
Thefe  fhall  be  fubdivided  into  loci  or  places, 
being  repofitories  for  matter  and  argument 
in  the  feveral  kinds  of  oration  or  writing ; 
and  every  drawer  fnall  again  be  fubdivided 
into  cells,  refembling  thofe  of  cabinets  for 
rarities.  The  apartment  for  peace  or  war, 
and  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  may  in 
a  very  f(;vv  days  be  filled  with  feveral  argu- 
ment* 
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ments  perfeftly  new;  and  the  vituperative 
partition  will  as  eafily  be  replenilhed  with  a 
moil  choice  coUeftion,  entirely  of  the  growth 
and  manufadure  of  the  prefent  age.  Every 
compofer  will  foon  be  taught  the  ufe  of  this 
cabinet,  and  how  to  manage  all  the  regiilers 
of  it,  which  will  be  drawn  out  much  in  the 
manner  of  thofe  in  an  organ. 

The  keys  of  it  muft  be  kept  in  honeft 
hands,  by  fome  reverend  prelate,  or  valiant 
officer,  of  unqueitionabie  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion to  every  prefent  eitablifliment  in  church 
and  ftate;  which  will  fufficiently  guard 
agaiaft  any  mifchief  which  might  otherwife 
be  apprehended  from  it. 

And  being  lodged  in  fuch  hands,  it  may 
fce  at  difcretion  let  out  by  the  day,  to  feveral 
great  orators  in  both  houfes ;  from  whence 
It  is  to  be  hoped  much  profit  and  gain  will 
accrue  to  our  fociety. 

Dedications  and  Fanegyrics. 

Now  of  what  neceffity  the  foregoing  pro- 
jeft  may  prove,  will  appear  from  this  fingle 
confideration,  that  nothing  is  of  equal  con- 
fequence  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  works  as 
fpeed  and  difpatch.  Great  pity  it  is,  that 
folid  brains  are  not,  like  other  folid  bodies, 
conftantly  endowed  with  a  velocity  in  fink- 
ing proportionable  to  their  heavinefs :  for  it 
is  with  the  flowers  of  the  Bathos  as  with 
thofe  of  nature,  which,  if  the  careful  gar- 
dener brings  not  haftiiy  to  market  in  the 
morning,  muft  unprofitably  perifh  and  wither 
before  night.  And  of  all  our  productions 
aone  is  fo  (hort  lived  as  the  dedication  and 
panegyric,  which  are  often  but  the  praife  of 
a  day,  and  become  by  the  next  utterly  ufe- 
lefs,  improper,  indecent,  and  falfe.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  inafmuch  as 
thefe  two  are  the  forts  whereon  in  a  manner 
depends  that  profit,  which  muft  ftill  be  re- 
membered to  be  the  main  end  of  our  writers 
and  fpeakers. 

We  fhall  therefore  employ  this  chapter  in 
[hewing  the  quickeft  method  of  compofing 
hem :  after  which  we  will  teach  a  fhort 
►vay  to  epic  poetry.  And  thefe  being  con- 
efiedly  the  works  of  moft  importance  and 
difficulty,  it  is  prefumed  we  may  leave  the 
reft  to  each  author's  own  learning  or 
praftice. 

Firft  of  Panegyric.  Every  man  is  ho- 
iiourable,  who  is  fo  by  law,  cuftom,  or 
itle.  The  public  are  better  judges  of  what 
s  honourable  than  private  men.  The  vir- 
ues  of  great  men,  like  thofe  of  plants,  are 
inherent  in  theraj  whether  they  are  eiierted 
I 


or  not ;  and  the  more  ftrongly  inherent,  the 
lefs  they  are  exerted ;  as  a  man  is  the  more 
rich,  the  lefs  he  fpends.  All  great  minif- 
ters,  without  either  private  or  oeconomical 
virtue,  are  virtuous  by  their  pofts,  liberal 
and  generous  upon  the  public  money,  pro- 
vident upon  public  fupplies,  jull  by  paying 
public  intereft,  courageous  and  magnanimous 
by  the  fleets  and  armies,  magniiicent  upon 
the  public  expences,  and  prudent  by  public 
fuccefs.  They  have  by  their  office  a  right 
to  a  fhare  of  the  public  ftock  of  virtues; 
befides,  they  are  by  prefcription  imme- 
morial inveftcd  in  all  the  celebrated  virtues 
of  their  predeceffors  in  the  fame  ftations, 
efpecially  thofe  of  their  own  anceftors. 

As  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  co- 
lours of  honourable  and  diihonourable,  they 
are  various  in  different  countries :  in  this, 
they  are  blue,  green,  and  red. 

But,  forafmuch  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  tha 
public  doth  often  require  that  we  ftiould  put 
fome  things  in  a  ftrong  light,  and  throw  a 
Ihade  over  others,  I  ftiall  explain  the  method 
of  turning  a  vicious  man  into  a  hero. 

The  firft  and  chief  rule  is  the  golden  rule 
of  transformation;  which  confifts  in  con- 
verting vices  into  their  bordering  virtues. 
A  m.an  who  is  a  fpendthrift,  and  will  not 
pay  a  juft  debt,  may  have  his  injuftice  tranf- 
formed  into  liberality;  cowardice  may  be 
metamorphofed  into  prudence ;  intemperance 
into  good-nature  and  good-fellowftiip ;  cor- 
ruption into  patriotifm ;  and  lewdnefs  into 
tendernefs  and  facility. 

The  fecond  is  the  rule  of  contraries.  It 
is  certain  the  lefs  a  man  is  endued  with  any 
virtue,  the  more  need  he  has  to  have  it 
plentifully  beftowed,  efpecially  thofe  good 
qualities  of  which  the  world  generally  be- 
lieves he  has  none  at  all :  for  who  will  thank, 
a  man  for  giving  him  that  which  he  has  ? 

The  reverfe  of  thefe  precepts  will  ferve 
for  fatire ;  wherein  we  are  ever  to  remark, 
that  whofo  lofcth  his  place,  or  becomes  out 
of  favour  with  the  government,  hath  for- 
feited his  fhare  in  public  praife  and  honour. 
Therefore  the  truly  public-fpirited  writer 
ought  in  duty  to  ftrip  him  whom  the  go- 
vernment hath  ftripped ;  which  is  the  real 
poetical  juftice  of  this  age.  For  a  full  col- 
leftion  of  topics. and  epithets  to  be  ufed  in 
the  praife  and  difpraife  of  minifterial  and 
unminifterial  perfons,  I  refer  to  our  rheto- 
rical cabinet;  concluding  with  an  earneft 
exhortation  to  all  my  brethren,  to  obferve 
the  precepts  here  laid  down ;  the  negled  of 
which  has  coft  forae  of  them  their  ears,  in  a 
piilory, 

A  Ri'cipe 
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A  Redpe  to  make  an  Epic  Paem, 


An  epic  poem,  the  critics  agree,  is  the 
greateft  work  human  nature  is  capable  of. 
They  have  already  laid  down  many  mechani- 
cal rules  for  compofitions  of  this  fort,  but 
at  the  fame  time  they  cut  off  almoft  all  un- 
dertakers from  the  poffibility  of  ever  pier- 
forming  them;  for  the  lirft  qualification 
they  unanimoufly  require  in  a  poet,  is  a 
genius.  I  fhall  here  endeavour  (for  the 
benefit  of  my  countrymen)  to  make  it  mani- 
feft,  that  epic  poems  may  be  made  without  a 
genius,  nay,  without  learning  or  much  read- 
ing. This  muft  neceffiirily  be  of  great  ufe 
to  all  thofe  who  confefs  they  never  read, 
and  of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they 
never  learn.  Moliere  obferves  of  making  a 
dinner,  than  any  man  can  do  it  with  ?noney  ; 
and  if  a  profefTed  cook  cannot  do  without  it, 
he  has  his  art  for  nothing  :  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  making  a  poem  ;  it  is  eafily  brought 
about  by  him  that  has  a  genius,  but  the  Ikill 
lies  in  doing  it  without  one.  In  purfuance 
of  this  end,  I  fliall  prefent  the  reader  with  a 
plain  and  fure  recipe,  by  which  any  author 
in  the  Bathos  may  be  qualified  for  this  grand 
performance. 

To  ?nake  an  Epic  Poem. 

For  the  Fable.  Take  out  of  any  old  poem, 
hiftory-book,  romance,  or  legend  (for  in- 
ftance,  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  or  Don  Be- 
lianis  of  Greece)  thofe  parts  of  ftory  which 
afford  moft  fcope  for  long  defcriptions :  put 
thefe  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  ad- 
ventures you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then 
take  a  hero,  whom  you  may  chufe  for  the 
found  of  his  name,  and  put  him  in  the  midft 
of  thefe  adventures :  there  let  him  work  for 
twelve  books ;  at  the  end  of  which  you  may 
take  him  out,  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or 
to  marry ;  it  being  necelTary  that  the  con- 
clufion  of  an  epic  poem  be  fortunate. 

To  make  an  Epijode.  Take  any  remaining 
adventure  of  your  former  colleftion,  in 
•which  you  could  no  way  involve  your  hero ; 
or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away ;  and  it  will  be  of 
ufe,  applied  to  any  other  perfon,  who  may 
be  loft  and  evaporate  in  the  courfe  of  the 
work,  without  the  leaft  damage  to  the  com- 
pofition. 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  Thefe  you 
may  extraft  out  of  the  fable  afterwards,  at 
your  leifure:  be  fure  you  ftrain  them  fuf- 
ficiently. 

For  the  Manners.  For  thofe  of  the  hero, 
take  all  the  belt  qualities  you  can  find  in  the 


moft  celebrated 'heroes  of  antiquity:  if  they 
will  not  be  reduced  to  a  confiftency,  lay 
them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.     But  be  fure 
they  are  qualities  which  your  patron  would 
be  thought  to  have;  and   to  prevent  an) 
raiftake  which  the  world  may  be  fubjeCl  to,  |l 
feledl  from  the  alphabet  thofe  capital  letters  | 
that  compofe  his  name,  and  fet  them  at  the  ^ 
head  of  a  dedication  or  poem.     However 
do.  not  obfcrve  the  exad  quantity  of  thel^- 
virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or  [ 
no  it  be  neceffary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  \ 
be  an  honeft  man.    For  the  under-charaders,  ,1 
gather  them  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  i 
change  the  names  as  occafion  ferves. 

For  the  Machines.  Take  of  deities,  male : 
and  female,  as  many  as  you  can  ufe :  fepa- 
rate  them  into  two  equal  parts,  and  keep 
Jupiter  in  the  middle;  let  Juno  put  him  in 
a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him.  Re- 
member on  all  occafions  to  make  ufe  of 
volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  de- 
vils, draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Paradife, 
and  extrafl  your  fpirits  from  Taffo.  The  . 
ufe  of  thefe  machines  is  evident :  fince  no 
epic  poem  can  poifibly  fubfift  without  them, 
the  wifeft  way  is  to  referve  them  for  your 
greateft  neceflities.  When  you  cannot  ex- 
tricate your  hero  by  any  human  means,  or 
yourfelf  by  your  own  wit,  feek  relief  from 
heaven,  and  the  gods  will  do  your  bufmefs 
very  readily.  This  is  according  to  the  di- 
rcd  prefcription  of  Horace,  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry : 

Nee  deus  interfit,  nlfi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit.— 

That  is  to  fay,  "  A  poet  fhould  never  call 
*'  upon  the  gods  for  their  affiftance,  but 
**  when  he  is  in  great  perplexity." 

For  the  Dejcrlptioits.  For  a  tempeft.. 
Take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Aufter,  and  Boreas, 
and  caft  them  together  in  one  verfe  :  add  to 
thefe  of  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder  (the 
loudeft  you  can)  quantum  fujficit ;  mix  your 
clouds  and  billows  well  together  till  they 
foam,  and  thicken  your  defcription  here 
and  there  with  a  quickfand.  Brew  your 
tempeft  well  in  your  head,  before  you  fet  it 
a-blovving. 

For  a  battle.  Pick  a  large  quantity  of 
images  and  defcriptions  from  Homer's  Iliad,, 
with  a  fpice  or  two  of  Virgil ;  and  if  there 
remain  any  overplus,  you  may  lay  them  by 
for  a  ficirmifti.  Seafon  it  v/ell  with  fimiles, 
and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle. 

For  a  burning  town.  If  fuch  a  defcrip- 
tion be  necefiary  (becaufe  it  is  certain  there 
is  one  in  Virgil)  old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to 

your 
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your  hands :  but  if  you  fear  that  would  be 
thought  borrowed,  a  chapter  or  two  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Conflagration,  well  circum- 
ftanced,  and  done  into  verfe,  will  be  a  good 
'uccedaneum. 

As  for  fimiiies  and  metaphors,  they  may 

be  found  all   over  the  creation ;  the  moit 

gnoVant  may  gather  them  :  but  the  danger  is 

in  applying  them.     For   this  advife  with 

our  bookfelkr.  Pope^ 

§  35'.     The  Duty  of  a  Clerk, 

No  fooner  was  I  elefled  into  my  office, 
but  I  laid  af.de  the  powdered  gallantries  of 
my  youth,  and  became  a  new  man.  I  con- 
fidered  myfelf  as  in  forae  wife  of  ecclefiaftical 
dignity ;  fince  by  wearing  a  band,  wliich  is 

fo  fmall  part  of  the  ornament  of  our  clergy, 
might  not  unworthily  be  deemed,  as  it 
were,  a  Ihred  of  the  linen  veftment  of 
Aaron. 

Thou  may  "ft  conceive,  O  reader,  with 
(vhat  concern  I  perceived  the  eyes  of  the 
:ongregation  fixed  upon   me,  when  I  firft 

<ook  my  place  at  the  feet  of  the  prieft. 
iVhen  I  raifed  the  plalm,  how  did  my  voice 
fuaver  for  fear!  and  when  I  arrayed  the 
joulders  of  the  rainifter  with  the  furplice, 
WW  did  my  joints  tremble  under  me !  J  faid 
vithin  myfelf,  "  Remember,  Paul,  thou 
ftandeth  before  men  of  high  worfliip  ;  the 
wife  Mr.  Juftice  Freeman,  the  grave  Mr. 
Juftice  Tonfon,  the  good  Lady  Jones, 
and  the  two  virtuous  gentlewomen  bet- 
daughters;  nay,  the  great  Sir  Thomas 
Truby,  Knight  and  Baronet,  and  my 
young  mafter  the  Efquire,  who  fhall  one 
day  be  lord  of  this  manor."  Notwirh- 
tanding  which,  it  was  my  good  hap  to 
.cquit   myfelf  to  the  good   liking   of  the 

«hoIe  congregation  ;  but  the  Lord  forbid  I 
ould  glory  therein. 

*         *         *         »         * 

I  was  determined  to  reform  the  manifold 
orruptions  and  abufes  which  had  crept  into 
he  church. 

Firft,  I  was  efpeciallyfevere  in  whipping 
brth  dogs  from  the  temple,  all  excepting 
he  lap-dog  of  the  good  widow  Howard,  a 
bber  dog  which  yelped  not,  nor  was  there 
>ffence  in  his  mouth. 

Secondly,  I  did  even  proceed  to  morofe- 
lefs,  though  fore  againfl  my  heart,  unto 
)Oor  babes,  in  tearing  from  them  tlie  half- 
aten  apples  which  they  privily  munched  at 
hurch.  But  verily  it  pitied  me;  for  I  re- 
nember  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Thirdly,  With  the  fweat  of  my  own 
iiands  1  did  make  plain  and  fmooth  the  dogs- 
ars  throughout  our  great  Bible. 


Fourthly,  The  pews  and  benches,  which 
were  formerly  fwcpt  but  once  in  three  }'ears, 
I  caufed  every  Saturday  to  be  fwept  with  a 
befom,  and  trimmed. 

Fifthly,  and  lallly,  I  caufed  the  furplice 
to  be  neatly  darned,  walhed,  and  laid  in 
frefh  lavendf-r  (yea,  and  fometimes  to  be 
fprinkled  with  rofe-water) ;  and- 1  had  great 
laud  and  praife  from  all  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  forafmuch  as  no  paxifli  kept  the  mi- 
nifter  in  cleaner  linen. 

*  ;:•  *  *         * 

Shoes  did  I  make  (and,  if  intreated, 
mend)  with  good  approbation.  Faces  aifo 
did  I  (have;  and  I  clipped  the  hair.  Chi- 
rurgery  alfo  I  pradtifed  in  the  worming  of 
dogs  ;  but  to  bleed  adventured  I  not,  except 
the  poor.  Upon  this  my  two-fold  profef- 
fion,  there  palfed  among  men  a  merry  tale, 
deledable  enough  to  be  rehearfed :  Ho\r 
that,  being  overtaken  with  liquor  one  Satur- 
day evening,  I  fhaved  the  prielt  with  Spanifh 
blacking  for  (hoes  inftead  of  a  wafh-bail, 
and  with  lamp-black  powdered  his  perriwig. 
But  thefe  were  fayings  of  men  delighting  in 
their  own  conceits  more  than  in  the  truth: 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  great  was  my  care 
and  flcill  in  thefe  my  crafts;  yea,  I  once 
had  the  honour  of  trimming  Sir  Thomas 
himfelf,  without  fetching  blood.  Further- 
more, I  was  fought  unto  to  geld  the  Lady 
Frances  her  fpaniel,  which  was  wont  to  go 
alfray :  he  was  called  Toby,  that  is  to  {-^j, 
Tobias.  And,  thirdly,  I  was  entrufted 
with  a  gorgeous  pair  of  (hoes  of  the  (aid 
lady,  to  fet  an  heel-piece  thereon;  and  I 
received  fuch  praife  therefore,  that  it  was 
faid  all  over  the  parifn,  I  fliould  be  recom- 
mended unto  the  king  to  mend  fhoes  for  his 
majefty:  whom  God  preferve!  Amen. 

Pope. 

§  2,6.  Cruelty  to  /hivnah. 
Montaigne  thinks  it  fome  refledion  upon 
human  nature  itlelf,  that  i&w  people  take 
delight  in  feeing  beafts  carefs  or  play  to- 
gether, but  almoil:  every  one  is  pieaicd  to 
lee  them  lacerate  and  worry  one  another.  I 
am  forry  this  temper  is  become  ahnoft  a  dif- 
tinguilhing  charafter  of  our  own  nation, 
from  the  obfervation  which  is  made  by  fo- 
reigners of  our  beloved  paftimes,  bearbait- 
ing,  cock-fighting,  and  the  like.  We  fhould 
find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  delfroyino-  of 
any  thing  that  has  life,  merely  out  of  wan- 
tonnefs;  yet  in  this  principle  our  children 
are  bred  up;  and  one  of  the  lirft  pleafures 
we  allow  them,  is  the  licence  of  infliding 
pain  upon  poor  animals ;  almoft  as  foon  as 

we 
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we  are  fenfible  what  life  is  ourfelves,  we  be  of  opini->n,  tliat  the  agitation  of  thaC  ; 
make  it  our  fport  to  take  it  from  other  crea*  exercife,  with  the  example  and  number  of  i 
tures.  I  cannot  but  believe  a  very  good  ufe  the  chafers,  not  a  little  contributes  to  refift 
might  be  made  of  the  fancy  which  children  thofe  checks,  which  compaffion  would  na- 
have  for  birds  and  infefts.  Mr.  Locke  takes  turally  fuggeft  in  behalf  of  the  animal  pur- 
notice  of  a  mother  who  permitted  them  to  fued.  Nor  fcall  I  fay,  with  Monfieur 
her  children,  but  rewarded  or  punilhed  them  Fleury,  that  this  fport  is  a  remain  of  the 
as  they  treated  them  well  or  ill.  This  was  Gothic  barbarity ;  but  1  muft  animadvert 
no  other  than  entering  them  betimes  into  a  upon  a  certain  cuftom  yet  in  ufe_  with  us, 
daily  exercife  of  humanity,  and  improving  and  barbarous  enough  to  be  derived  from 
their  very  diverfion  to  a  virtue.  the  Goths,  or  even  the  Scythians :  I  mean 
I  fancy,  too,  fome  advantage  might  be  that  favage  compliment  our  huntfmen  pafs 
taken  of  the  common  notion,  that  'tis  omi-  upon  ladies  of  quality,  who  are  prefent  at 
nous  or  unlucky  to  deftroy  fome  forts  of  the  death  of  a  flag,  when  they  put  the  knife 
birds,  as  fwallows  and  martins.  This  opi-  in  their  hands  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  helplefs, 
nion  might  poffibly  arife  from  the  confidence  trembling,  and  weeping  creature 


thefe  birds  feem  to  put  in  us  by  building 
under  our  roofs ;  fo  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
Tiolation  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality  to  mur- 
der them.  As  for  Robin  red-breafts  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  not  improbable  they  owe  their 
fecurity  to  the  old  ballad  of  "  The  children 
in  the  wood."  However  it  be,  I  don't 
know,  I  fay,  why  this  prejudice,  well  im- 
proved and  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
might  not  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  many  innocent  creatures,  v/hich 
are  now  expofed  to  all  the  wantonnefs  of  an 
ignorant  barbarity. 

There  are  other  animals  that  have  the 
misfortune,  for  no  manner  of  reafon,  to  be 
treated  as  common  enemjes,  wherever  found. 
The  conceit  that  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  has 
coft  at  leaft  nine  lives  in  ten  of  the  whole 
race  of  them  :  fcarce  a  boy  in  the  ftreets  but 
has  in  this  point  outdone  Hercules  himfelf, 
who  was  famous  for  killing  a  monfter  that 
had  but  three  lives.  Whether  the  unac- 
countable animofity  againft  this  ufeful  do- 
meftic  may  be  any  caufe  of  the  general  per- 
fecution  of  owls  (who  are  a  fort  of  feathered 
cats)  or  whether  it  be  only  an  unreafonable 
pique  the  moderns  have  taken  to  a  ferious 
countenance,  I  fhall  not  determine :  though 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  former ;  fmce  I 
©bferve  the  fole  reafon  alledged  for  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  frogs  is  becaufe  they 


Queftuque  cruentus, 
Atque  imploranti  limilis.- 


But  if  our  fports  are  deftrudive,  our 
gluttony  is  more  fo,  and  in  a  more  inhuman 
manner.  Lobfters  roaRed  alive,  pigs  whip- 
ped to  death,  fowls  fewed  up,  are  teitimonies 
of  our  outrageous  luxury.  Thofe  who  (as 
Seneca  expreffes  it)  divide  their  lives  betwixt 
an  anxious  confcience,  and  a  naufeated 
ftomach,  have  a  juft  reward  of  their  glut- 
tony in  the  difeafes  it  brings  with  it :  for 
human  favages,  like  other  wild  beafts,  find 
fnares  and  poifon  in  the  provifions  of  life, 
and  are  allured  by  their  appetite  to  their  de- 
Itruftion.  I  know  nothing  more  fhocking, 
or  horrid,  than  the  profped  of  one  of  their 
kitchens  covered  with  blood,  and  filled  with, 
the  cries  of  the  creatures  expiring  in  tor- 
tures. It  gives  one  an  image  of  a  giant's 
den  in  a  romance,  beil:rewed  with  the  fcat- 
tered  heads  and  mangled  limbs  of  thofe  who 
were  llain  by  his  cruelty,  Po^e. 


§   37.     Fajiaral  Comedy. 

I  have  not  attempted  any  thing  of  a  paf- 
toral  comedy, ^becaufe  I  think  the  tafte  of 
our  age  will  not  reiifh  a  poem  of  that  fort. 
People  feek  for  what  they  call  wit,  on  all 
fubjefts,  and  in  all  places ;  not  confidering 
are  like    that  nature  loves  truth  fo  well,  that  it  hardly 
toads.     Yet,  amidft  all  the  misfortunes  of   ever  admits  of  flourifiiing.     Conceit  is  to 
thefe  unfriended  creatures,  'tis  fome  happi-    nature  what  paint  is  to  beauty ;_  it  is  not  only 
nefs  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  a  fancy  to 


eat  them  :  for  fhould  our  countrymen  refine 
-upon  the  French  never  fo  little,  'tis  not  to 
be  conceived  to  what  unheard-of  torments, 
owls,  cats,  and  frogs  may  be  j-et  referved. 

When  we  grow  up  to  men,  we  have  an- 
other fucceffion  of  fanguinary  fports ;  in 
particular,  hunting.  I  dare  not  attack  a 
diverfion  whicli  has  fuch  authority  and  cuf- 


needlefs,  but  impairs  what  it  would  im- 
prove. There  is  a  certain  majefty  in  fimpli- 
city,  which  is  far  above  all  the  quaintnefs 
of  wit :  infomuch  that  the  critics  have  ex- 
cluded wit  from  the  loftiefl,  poetry,  as  well 
as  the  lovveft,  and  forbid  it  to  the  epic  no 
lefs  than  the  paftoral.  I  fliould  certainly 
difpleafe  all  thofe  who  are  charmed  with 
Guarini   and   Bonarelli,    and  imitate  Taflb 


torn  to  fupport  it  5  but  mull  liAv'e  leave  to    not  only  in  the  fimplicity  of  his  thoughts. 
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but  in  that  of  the  fable  too.  If  furprifing 
difcoveries  ftiould  hate  place  in  the  fiory  of 
a  paftoral  comedy,  1  believe  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  probability  to  make  therti 
the  effects  of  chance  than  of  defign  ;  intrigue 
not  being  very  confiftent  with  that  inno- 
cence, vvhich  ought  to  conftitute  a  (hep- 
herd's  charafter.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
the  Aminta  (as  I  remember)  but  happens  by 
mere  accident ;  unlefs  it  be  the  meeting  of 
Aminta  with  Sylvia  at  the  fountain,  which 
is  the  contrivance  of  Daphne;  and  even  that 
is  the  moft  fimple  in  the  world :  the  con- 
trary is  obfervable  in  Paftor  Fido,  where. 
Corifca  is  {o  perfed  a  miftrefs  of  intrigue, 
that  the  plot  could  not  have  been  brought  to 
pafs  without  her.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  paftoral  comedy  has  another  difadvan- 
itage,  as  to  the  mann'ers :  its  general  defign 
"s  to  make  us  in  love  with  the  innocence  of 
I  rural  life,  fo  that  to  introduce  Oiepherds 
of  a  vicious  charafter,  muft  in  fome  meafure 
debafe  it ;  and  hence  it  may  come  to  pafsj 
that  even  the  virtuous  charafters  will  not 
Ihine  fo  much,  for  want  of  being  oppofed.  to 
Sheir  contraries.  Fope. 

Plutarch,  relating  how  the  Athenians 
ere  obliged  to  abandon  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Themiltocles,  fteps  back  again  out  of  the 
way,  of  his  hiftory,  purely  to  defcribe  the 
lamentable  cries  and  bowlings  of  the  poof 
dogs  they  left  behind.  He  makes  memion 
of  on^,  that  followed  his  mafter  acrofs  the 
fea  to  Salamis,  where  he  died,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  a  tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who 
gave  the  name  of  The  Dog's  Grave  to  that 
part  of  the  ifland  where  he  was  buried.  This 
refpetl  to  a  dog,  in  the  moft  polite  people 
in  the  world,  is  very  obfervable.  A  modern 
inftance  of  gratitude  to  a  dog  (though  we 
have  but  few  fach)  is,  that  the  chief  order 
of  Denmark  (now  injuriouily  called  the 
order  of  the  Elephant)  was  inftituted  in  me- 
mory of  the  fidelity  of  a  dog,  named  Wild- 
brat,  to  one  of  their  kings,  who  had  been 
deferted  by  his  fubjeds :  he  gave  his  order 
this  motto,  or  to  this  effeft  (which  ftil!  re- 
ins) *'  Wild-brat  was  faithful."  Sir 
William  Trumbull  has  told  me  a  ftory, 
which  he  heard  from  one  that  was  prefent : 
King  Charles  I.  being  with  fome  of  his 
court  during  his  troubles,  a  difcourfe  arofe 
what  fort  of  dogs  deferved  pre-eminence, 
and  it  being  on  all  hands  agreed  to  belong 
either  to  the  fpaniel  or  grey-hound,  the 
king  gave  his  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
jrey-nound,  becaufe  (faid  he)  it  has  all  the 
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good-nature  of  the  other  without  the  fawn^ 
ing.  A  good  piece  of  fatire  upon  his  cour- 
tiers, with  M'hich  I  will  conclude  my  dif- 
courfe of  dogs.  Call  me  a  cynic,  or  what 
you  pleafe,  in  revenge  for  all  this  imperti- 
nencCj  I  will  be  contented ;  provided  you 
will  but  believe  me,  when  I  fay  a  bold  word 
for  a  Chriftian,  that,  of  all  dogs,  you  will 
find  none  niore  faithful  than.     Yours,  &c. 

§  39.     LaJj  Maty  Worthy  Montague. 

The  more  I  examine  my  own  mind,  the 
more  romantic  I  find  myfelf.  Methinks  it 
is  a  noble  fpirit  of  contradidlion  to  fate  and 
fortune,  not  to  give  up  thofe  that  are  fnatched 
from  us :  but  to  follow  them  the  more,  the 
farther  they  are  removed  from  the  fenfe  of 
it.  Sure,  flattery  never  travelled  fo  far  as 
three  thoufand  miles ;  it  is  now  only  for 
truth»  which  overtakes  all  things,  to  reach 
you  at  this  diftance.  'Tis  a  generous  piece 
of  popery,  that  purfues  even  thofe  who  are 
to  be  eternally  abfent  into  another  world : 
whether  you  think  it  right  or  wrong,  you'll 
own  the  very  extravagance  a  fort  of  piety. 
I  can't  be  fatisfied  with  ftrewing  flowers  over 
ycu,  and  barely  honouring  you  as  a  thing 
loft ;  but  muft  confider  you  as  a  glorious 
though  remote  being,  and  be  fending  ad- 
di-eftes  after  you.  You  have  carried  awa/ 
fo  much  of  me,  that  what  remains  is  daily 
languiftiing  and  dying  over  my  acquaintance 
here;  and,  I  believe,  in  three  or  four 
months  more  I  ftiall  think  Aurat  Bazar  as 
good  a  place  as  Covent-Garden.  You  may 
imagine  this  is  raillery  ;  but  I  am  really  {o 
far  gone,  as  to  take  pleafure  in  reveries  of 
this  kind.  Let  them  fay  I  am  romantic  ;  ^o 
is  every  one  faid  to  be,  that  either  admires 
a  fine  thing,  or  does  one.  On  my  con-  • 
fcience,  as  the  world  goes,  'tis  hardly  worth 
any  body's  while  to  do  one  for  the  honour 
of  it :  glory,  the  only  pay  of  generous 
aftions,  is  now  as  ill  paid  as  other  juft 
debts;  and  neither  Mrs.  Macfarland,  for 
immolating  her  lover,  nor  you,  for  con- 
ftancy  to  your  lord,  muft  ever  hope  to  be 
compared  to  Lucretia  or  Portia. 

I  write  this  in  fome  anger;  for  having, 
fince  you  went,  frequented  thofe  people 
moft,  who  feemed  moft  in  your  favour,  I 
heard  nothing  that  concerned  you  talked  of 
fo  often,  as  tliat  you  went  away  in  a  black 
full-bottomed  wig ;  which  I  did  but  affert 
to  be  a  bob,  and  was  anfwered,  '♦  Love  is 
blind."  I  am  perfuaded  your  wig  had 
never  fuffered  this  criticifm,  but  on  tha 
q  fcore 
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fcore  of  your  bead,  and  the  two  eyes  that  with  tears  of  joy,  how  he  was  charmed  with 
are  in  it.  your  agreeable  manner  of  pronouncing  the 

Pray,  wheri  you  write  to  me,  talk  of  words  Allah  and  Muhamed  j  and  how  ear- 
yourfelf;  there  is  nothing  I  fo  much  defire,  neftly  you  joined  with  him  in  exhorting 
to  hear  of :  talk  a  great  deal  of  yourfelf ;  your  friend  to  embrace  that  religion.  But 
that  (he  who  j"  always  thought  talked  the  I  think  his  objeftion  was  a  juft  one;  that  it 
beft,  mav  fpeak  upon  the  beft  fubjeft.  The  was  attended  with  fome  circumftances  under 
Ihrines  and  reliques  you  tell  me  of,  no  way  which  he  could  not  properly  reprefent  his 
engaue  my  curiofity";  I  had  ten  times  rather    Britannic  majefty. 

go^on  pilgrimage  to  fee  one  fuch  face  as  Laftly,  I  Ihall  hear  how,  the  firft  night 
yours,  than  both  St.  John  Baptift's  heads,  you  lay  at  Pera,  you  had  a  vifion  of  Ma- 
I  wifli  (fmce  ydu  are  grown  fo  covetous  of  hornet's  paradife,  and  happily  awaked  with- 
p-olden  things)  you  had  not  only  all  the  fine  out  a  foal ;  from  which  bleffed  moment  the 
Itatues  you  talk  of,  but  even  the  golden  beautiful  body  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  per- 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  fet  up,  pro-  form  all  the  agreeable  fundions  it  was  made 
vided  you  were  to  travel  no  farther  than  you 
could  carry  it. 

The  court  of  Vienna  is  very  edifying. 
The  ladies,  with  refpeft  to  their  hulbands, 
feem  to  underftand  that  text  literally,  that 
commands  to  bear  one  another's  burdens : 
but,  1  fancy,  many  a  man  there  is  like  Ifla- 
char,  an  afs  between  two  burdens.  I  fhall 
look  upon  you  no  more  as  a  Chriftian,  when 
you  pafs  from  that  charitable  court  to  the 
land  of  jealoufy.  I  expeft  to  hear  an  exaft 
account  how,  and  at  what  places,  you  leave 
one  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  after  another, 
as  you  ai  proach  to  the  land  of  infidelity. 
Pray  how  far  are  you  got  already  ?  Amidft 


the  pomp  of  a  high  mafs,  and  the  ravilhing  an  account  of  what  extraordinary  company 
thrills  of  a  Sunday  opera,  what  did  you  fhe  had  on  the  road ;  which  fmce  flie  cannot 
think  of  the  doftrine  and  difcipliiie  of  the    do,  I  will 


church  of  England  ?  Had  you  from  yeur 
heart  a  reverence  for  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins ?  How  did  your  Chriftian  virtues  hold 
cut  in  fo  long  a  voyage  ?  You  have,  it 
feems  (without  pafling  the  bounds  of  Chrif- 
tendom)  out-travelled  the  fm  of  fornication  ; 
in  a  little  time  you'll  look  upon  fome  others 


.'ith  more  patience  than  the  ladies  here  are    all  means  accompany  me  thither. 


capable  of.  I  reckon,  you'll  time  it  fo  well 
as  to  make  your  religion  laft  to  the  verge  of 
Chriliendom,  that  you  may  difcharge  your 
chaplain  (as  livunanity  requires)  in  a  place 
where  he  mav  find  fome  bufinefs. 

I  doubt  not  but  1  fhall  be  told  (-.vhen  I 
come  to  follow  you  through  thefe  countries) 
in  hou-  preuy  a  manner  you  accommodated 
ycurieif  to  the  cu'tums  of  the  true  MufTul- 
men.  They  will  tell  me  at  what  town  you 
practifed  to  fit  on  the  fopha,  at  what  village 
you  learne.^  to  fold  a  turban,  where  you  was 
bathed  mid  arointed,  and  where  you  parted 
with  your  black  full-bottom.  How  happy 
muft  :t  be  Icr  a  gay  young  woman,  to  live 
in  ^  country  where  it  is  a  part  of  religious 
worlhip  to  be  g  ddy-headed  !  I  Ihall  hear  at 
£f;Igrade  how  the  good  balhaw  received  you 

2 


for. 

I  fee  I  have  done  in  this  letter,  as  I  often 
have  done  in  your  company  ;  talked  myfelf 
into  a  good  humour,  when  I  begun  in  an  ill 
one  :  the  pleafure  of  addrefling  to  you  makes 
me  run  on  ;  and  'tis  in  your  power  to  Ihorten 
this  letter  as  much  as  you  plsafe,  by  giving 
over  when  you  pleafe :  fo  I'll  make  it  no 
longer  by  apologies.  Poj>e, 

§  40.      The  Manners  of  a  Bookfeller, 

To  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 

My  Lord, 
If  your  mare  could  fpeak,  fhe  would  give 


It  was  the  enterprifmg  Mr.  Lintot,  the 
redoubtable  rival  of  Mr.  Tonfon,  who, 
mounted  on  a  ftone-horfe  (no  difagreeable 
companion  to  your  lordfhip's  mare)  over- 
took me  in  Windfor-foreft.  He  faid,  he 
heard  I  defigned  for  Oxford,  the  feat  of  the 
Mufes;  and  would,  as  my   bookfeller,  by 


I  alked  him  where  he  got  his  horfe  \  He 
anfwered,  he  got  it  of  his  publifher  :  "For 
"  that  rogue,  my  printer  (faid  he)  difap- 
"  pointed  me  :  I  hoped  to  put  him  in  good 
•<  humour  by  a  treat  at  the  tavern,  of  a 
'•  brown  fricaffee  of  rabbits,  which  coft  two 
"  fhillings,  with  two  quarts  of  wine,  be- 
"  fides  my  converfation.  I  thought  myfelf 
"  cock'fure  of  his  horfe,  which  he  readily 
"  promifed  me,  but  faid  that  Mr.  Tonfon 
"  had  juil  fuch  another  defign  of  going  to 
**  Cambridge,  expec'^ing  there  the  copy  of 

"  a  new  kind,  of  Horace  from   Dr. ; 

"  and  if  Mr.  Tonfon  went,  he  was  pre- 
\'  engaged  to  atterd  him,  being  to  have  the 
*'  printing  of  the  fa;d  copy. 

"  So,  in  fhort,  T  borrowed  this  flone- 
'*  horfe  of  my  publifher,  which  he  had  of; 
^  Mr/ 
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'  Mr.  Oldmlxon  for  a  debt ;  he  lent  me, 

*  too,  the  pretty  boy  you  fee  after  me :  he 

*  was  a  fmutty  dog  yefterday,  and  coft  me 

*  near  two  hours  to  walh  the  ink  off  his 

*  face :   but  the  devil  is  a  fair-conditioned 

*  devil,  and  very  forward  in  his  catechife  : 
'  if  you  have  any  more  bags,  he  fnall  carry 

«'  them." 

I  thought  Mr.  Lintot's  civility  not  to 
be  neglefted  :  fo  gave  the  boy  a  fmall  bag, 
containing  three  fhirts,  and  an  Elzevir  Vir- 
gil ;  and  mounting  in  an  inftant,  proceeded 
on  the  road,  with  my  man  before,  my  cour- 
teous rtationer  befide,  and  the  aforefaid  devil 
behind. 

Mr.  Lintot  began  in  this  manner : — 
*'  Now,  damn  them !  what  if  they   fhould 

put  it  in  the  news-paper  how  you  and  I 
**  went  together  to  Oxford?  what  would 

I  care  ?     If  I  fhould  go  down  into  Suf- 

fex,  they  would  fay  1  was  gone  to  the 
*'  fpeaker  :  but  what  of  that?  Ifmy  fon 
**  were  but  big  enough  to  go  on  with  the 
*•  bufinefs,  by  G — d  I  would  keep  as  good 
*'  company  as  old  Jacob." 

Hereupon  I  enquired  of  his  fon.  **  The 
'  lad  (fays  he)  has  fine  parts,  but  is  fome- 
'  what  fickly ;   much  as  you  are — I  fpare 

*  for  nothing  in  his  education  at  Weftmin- 
'  fter.     Pray  don't  you  think  Weftminfter 

*  to  be  the  beft  fcho'ol  in  England  ?     Moft 

*  of  the  late  miniftry  came  out  of  it,  fo  did 

*  many  of  this  miniftry ;  I  hope  the  boy 

*  will  make  his  fortune." 

Don't  you  defign  to  let  him  pafs  a  year 
at  Oxford?  "  To  what  purpofe?  (faid  he) 
the  univerfities  do  but  make  pedants, 
and  I  intend  to  breed  him  a  man  of  buli- 
«  nefs." 

As  Mr.  Lintot  was  talking,  I  obferved  he 
fat  uneafy  on  his  faddle,  for  which  1  expref- 
fed  fome  folicitude.  Nothing,  fays  he,  I 
can  bear  it  well  enough ;  but  fince  we  have 
the  day  before  us,  mcthinks  it  would  be  very 
pleafant  for  you  to  reft  awhile  under  the 
woods.  When  we  were  alighted,  "  See 
here,  what  a  mighty  pretty  kind  of  Horace 
I  have  in  my  pocket !  what  if  you  amufed 
yourfelf  in  turning  an  ode,  till  we  mount 
again  ?  Lord !  if  you  pleafed,  what  a 
clever  mifceliany  might  you  make  at  your 
"  leifure  hours!"  Perhaps  I  may,  faid  I, 
if  we  ride  on ;  the  motion  is  an  aid  to  my 
fancy ;  a  round  trot  very  much  awakens  my 
fpirits  :  then  jog  on  apace,  and  I'll  think  as 
Hard  as  I  can. 

Silence  enfued  for  a  full  hour :  after  which 
Mr.  Lintot  lugg'd  the  reins,  ftopp'd  fhort, 
aiid  broke  out,  **  Well,  Sir,  how  far  ha\e 


"  you  gone?"  I  anfwered  Seven  miles. 
"  Z — ds !  Sir,"  faid  Lintot,  "  I  thought 
**  you  had  done  feven  ftanzas.  OldiVorth, 
"  in  a  ramble  round  Wimbleton-hill,  would 
"  tranflate  a  whole  ode  in  half  this  time. 
"  I'll  fay  that  for  Oldfv/orth  (though  I  loft 
**  by  his  Timothy's)  he  tranftates  an  ode  of 
**  Horace  the  quickeft  of  any  man  in  Eng- 
"  land,  I  remember  Dr.  King  would  write 
"  verfes  in  a  tavern  three  hours  after  he 
"  could  not  fpeak  :  and  there's  Sir  Richard, 
♦*  in  that  rumbling  old  chariot  of  his,  be- 
"  tween  Fleet-ditch  and  St.  Giles's-pound 
**  fhall  make  you  half  a  Job." 

Pray,  Mr.  Lintot  (faid  I)  now  you  talk 
of  tranflators,  what  is  your  method  of  ma- 
naging them  ?  *'  Sir,  (replied  he)  thofe  are 
"  the  faddeft  pack  of  rogues  in  the  world; 
"  in  a  hungry  fit,  they'll  fwear  they  under- 
"  ftand  all  the  languages  in  the  univerfe : 
"  I  have  known  one  of  them  take  down  a 
"  Greek  book  upon  my  counter,  and  cry, 
'*  Ay,  this  is  Hebrew,  I  muft  read  it  from 
*'  the  latter  end.  By  \G — d,  I  can  never 
*«  be  fure  in  thefe  fellows;  for  I  neither 
"  underftand  Greek,  Latin,  French,  nor 
**  Italian  myfelf.  But  this  is  my  way ;  I 
"  agree  with  them  for  ten  fhillings  per 
**  llieet,  with  a  provifo,  that  I  will  have 
"  their  doings  correded  by  whom  I  pleafe: 
'*  fo  by  one  or  other  they  are  led  at  laft  to 
"  the  true  fenfe  of  an  author;  my  judgment 
*'  giving  the  negative  to  all  my  tranflators." 
But  how  are  you  fecure  thofe  corre^flors  may 
not  impofe  upon  you  ?  "  Why,  I  get  any 
*'  civil  gentleman  (efpecially  any  Scotch- 
"  man)  that  comes  into  my  (hop,  to  read 
"  the  original  to  me  in  Englifli ;  by  this  I 
*'  know  whether  my  tranflator  be  deficient, 
"  and  whether  my  corrector  merits  his  mo- 
**  ney  or  not. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  laft 

"  month:   I  bargained  with  S for  a 

"  new  verfion  of  Lucretius,  to  publifli 
**  againft  Tonfon's ;  agreeing  to  pay  the 
"  author  fo  many  fhillings  at  his  producing 
"  fo  many  lines.  He  made  a  great  pro- 
"  grefs  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  I  gave  it 
"  to  the  correftor  to  compare  with  the 
"  Latin  ;  but  he  went  directly  "to  Creech's 
"  tranflation,  and  found  it  the  fame,  word, 
"  for  word,  all  but  the  firft  page.  Now, 
"  what  d'ye  think  I  did  ?  I  arrefted  the 
"  tranflator  for  a  cheat ;  nay,  and  I  ftopped 
"  the  corrector's  pay  too,  upon  this  proof, 
"  that  he  had  made  ufc  of  Creech  inftead 
"  of  the  original." 

Pray  tell  me  next  how  you  deal  with  the 

critics?     "  Sir  (faid  he)  nothing  more  eafy. 

q  a  **  I  caa 
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*'  I  can  filence  the  moft  formidable  of  them : 

"the  rich  ones  with  a  fhcet  apiece  of  the 

'♦  blotted  manufcript,  which  coft  me  no- 

"  thing;  they'll  go  about  with  it  to  their 

acquaintance,  and  fay  they  had  it  from 

the  author,   who  fubmitted  to  their  cor- 

refcion :   this   has  given  fome  of  them 

'  fuch  an  air,  that  in  time  they  come  to  be 

'  confulted  with,  and  dedicated  to,  as  the 

*  top  critics  of  the  town.-«-As  for  the  peor 

*  critics j  I'll  give  you  one  inftance  of  my 
«'  management,  by  which  you  may  guefs  at 
**  the  reft.  A  lean  man,  that  looked  like 
"  a  very  good  fcholar,  came  to  me  t'other 
«<  day;  he  turned  over  your  Homer,  fhook 
*'  his  head,  fhrugged  up  his  Ihoulders,  and 
"  piflied  at  every  line  of  it :  One  would 
««  wonder  (fays  he)  at  the.llrange  prefum.p- 
*'  tion  of  fome  men  ;  Homer  is  no  fuch  eaiy 
*'  taflv,  that  every  ftripling,  every  verfifier 
*f  — He  was  going  on,  when  my  wife  called 
"  to  dinner— Sir,  faid  I,  will  you  pleafe  to 
«'  eat  a  piece  of  beef  with  me?  Mr.  Lintot 
"  (faid  he)  I  am  forry  you  Ihould  be  at  the 
*'  expence  of  this  great  book;  I  am  really 
*'  concerned  on  your  account — Sir,  I  am 
"  m.uch  obliged  to  you :  if  -,  .j  can  dine 
*'  upon  a  piece  of  beef,  together  with  a  11  ice 
**  of  pudding- — Mr.  Lintot,  I  do  not  fay  but 
*'  Mr.  Pope,  if  he  would  but  condefcend 
"  to  advife  with  men  of  learning — Sir,  the 
*«  pudding  is  upon  the  table,  if  you  pleafe 

*'  to  go  in- My  critic  complies,  he  comes 

*'  to  a  tafte  of  your  poetry;  and  tells  me, 
*'  in  the  fame  breath,  that  your  book  is 
•*  comm-endable,  and  the  pudding  excellent. 

♦♦  Nov/,  Sir,  (concluded  Mr.  Lintot)  in 
*«  return  to  the  franknefs  I  have  fnewn, 
"  pray  tell  me.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your 
*'  friends  at  court  that  my  Lord  Lanfdown 
*'  will  be  brought  to  the  bar  or  not  ?"  I 
told  him,  I  heard  he  would  not;  and  I 
hoped  it,  my  lord  being  one  I  had  particular 
obligations  to.  "  That  may  be  (replied 
•♦  Mr.  Lintot);  but,  by  G— d,  if  he  is  not, 
*'  I  fhall  lofe  the  printing  of  a  very  good 
*'  trial." 

Thefe,  my  lord,  are  a  few  traits  by 
which  you  may  difcern  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Lintot ;  which  I  have  chofen  for  the  fubjcft 
of  a  letter.  I  dropt  him  as  foon  as  I  got  to 
Oxford,  and  paid  a  vifit  to  my  lord  Carleton 
at  Middleton. 

The  converfations  I  enjoy  here  are  not  to 
be  prejudiced  by  my  pen,  and  the  pleafures 
from  them  only  to  be  equalled  when  I  meet 
your  lordlhip.  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  caft 
m^felf  from  youx  horf?  at  your  feet. 


§  41.      Ikfcription  of  a  Country  Seat, 

To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

In  anfwer  to  a  letter  in  which  he  inclofcd 

the   defcription    of    Buckingham-houfe, 

written  by  him  to  the  D.  of  Sh. 

Pliny  v.'as  one  cf  thofe  few  authors  who 
had  a  warm  houfe  over  his  head,  nav,  two 
houfesj  as  appears  by  two  of  his  epillks. 
I  believe,  if  any  of  his  contemporary  au- 
thors durft  hare  informed  the  public  where 
they  lodged,  we  fhould  have  found  the 
garrets  of  Pv-ome  as  well  inhabited  as  thofe  of 
Fleet-'lreet ;  but  'tis  dangerous  to  let  credi- 
tors into  fuch  a  fecret;  therefore  we  raajr 
prcfume  that  then,  as  well  as  now-a-days, 
nobody  knew  where  they  lived  but  their 
bookfellers. 

It  feems,  that  when  Virgil  came  to  Rome, 
he  had  no  lodging  at  all ;  he  lirft  introduced 
himfelf  to  Auguftus  by  an  epigram,  begin- 
ning Noi^lc  phut  tola — an  obfervation  which 
probably  he  had  not  made,  unlefs  he  had  lain 
all  night  in  the  ftreet. 

Where  Juvenal  hved,  we  cannot  affirm; 
but  in  one  of  his  fatires  he  complains  of 
the  excefilve  price  of  lodgings  ;  neither  do  I» 
believe  he  would  have  talked  fo  feelingly  of 
Codrus's  bed,  if  there  had  been  room  for  ji 
bed-lellow  in  it. 

I  believe,  with  all  the  oftentation  of  Pliny, 
he  would  h.ave  been  glad  to  have  changed 
both  his  houfes  for  your  grace's  one;  which 
is  a  country-houfe  in  the  fummer,  and  a 
townhcufe  in  the  winter,  and  muft  be  owned 
to  be  the  propcreft  habitation  for  a  wife 
man,  who  fees  all  the  world  change  every 
feafon  v/ithout  ever  changing  himfelf. 

I  have  been  reading  the  defcription  of  ■ 
Pliny's  houfe  with  an  eye  to.  yours;  but 
finding  they  will  bear  no  comparifon,  will 
try  if  it  can  be  matched  by  the  large  coun- 
try-feat I  inhabit  at  prefent,  and  fee  what 
figure  it  may  make  by  the  help  of  a  florid 
defcription. 

You  muft  expefl  nothing  regular  in  my 
defcription,  any  more  than  in  the  houfe; 
the  whole  vaft  edifice  is  fo  disjointed,  and 
the  feveral  parts  of  it  fo  detached  one  from 
the  other,  and  yet  fo  joining  again,  one 
cannot  tell  how,  that,  in  one  of  my  poetical' 
fits,  I  imagined  it  had  been  a  village  in 
Amphion's  time;  where  the  cottages,  having 
taken  a  country-dance  together,  had  been;' 
out,  and  flood  ftone-ftill  with  iimazemei: 
ever  fince. 

You  muft  excufe  me,  if  I  fay  nothing  _ 

the  front;  indeed  I  don't  know  which  it  is^ 

A  ftfan^'^r  would  b«  grievoufly  difapppinW 
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cd,  who  endeavoured  to  get  into  the  houfe 
the  right  way.  One  would  reafonably  ex- 
ped,  after  the  entry  through  the  porch,  to 
be  let  into  the  hall :  alas,  nothing  lefs  !  you 
find  yourfeif  in  the  houfe  of  cfiice.  From 
the  parlour  you  tliink  to  flep  into  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  but,  upon  opening  the  iron- 
nailed  door,  you  are  convinced,  by  a  flight 
of  birds  about  your  ears,  and  a  cloud  of  dull 
.in  your  eyes,  that  it  is  the  pigcon-houfe. 
If  you  come  into  the  chapel,  }'ou  find  its 
altars,  like  tliofe  of  the  ancients,  continually 
fnioaking ;  but  it  is  with  the  fleams  of  the 
adjoining  kitchen. 

The  great  hall  within  is  high  and  fpa- 
cious,  flanked  on  one  fide  with  a  very  long 
table,  a  true  image  of  ancient  hofpitality  : 
the  walls  are  all  over  ornamented  with  mon- 
ftrous  horns  of  animals,  about  twenty  broken 
pikes,  ten  or  a  dozen  blunderbuffes,  and  a 
rufly  match-lock  mufquet  or  two,  which  we 
were  informed  had  fcrved  in  the  civil  wars. 
Here  is  one  vaft  arched  window,  beautifully 
darkened  with  divers  'feu tcheons  of  painted 
glafs  J  one  fhining  pane  in  particular  bears 
date  1286,  v.'hich  alone  preferves  the  me- 
mory of  a  knight,  whofe  iron  armour  is 
long  fmce  perifhed  with  ruft,  and  whofe 
alabafter  nofe  is  mouldered  from  his  monu- 
ment. The  face  of  dame  Eleanor,  in  ano- 
ther piece,  owes  more  to  that  fingle  pane 
than  to  all  the  glafles  flie  ever  confulted  in 
her  lii^.  After  this,  vv'ho  can  fay  that  glafs 
is  frail,  when  it  is  not  half  fo  frail  as  hu- 
man beauty,  or  glory  !  and  yet  I  can't  but 
figh  to  think  that  the  moll  authentic  record 
of  fo  ancient  a  family  (hould  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  every  infant  who  flings  a  flone.  In  for- 
mer days  there  have  dined  in  this  hall  gar- 
tered knights,  and  courtly  dames,  attended 
by  ufliers,  fevvers,  and  fenefchals;  and  yet  it 
was  but  lait  night  that  an  owl  flew  hither, 
"and  miiiook  it  for  a  barn. 

This  hall  lets  you  (up  and  down)  over  a 
very  high  threfnold  into  the  great  parlour. 
Its  contents  are  a  broken-belly'd  virginal,  a 
jcouple  of  crippled  velvet  chairs,  with  two 
*or  three  mildew'd  pltcurcs  of  mouldy  ancef- 
tors,  who  look  as  difmally  as  if  they  came 
frefh  from  hell,  v/ith  ail  their  brimflene 
about  them :  ihefe  are  carefully  {ct  at  the 
farther  corner ;  for  the  windows  being  every 
, where  broken,  make  it  fo  convenient  a 
'place  to  dry  poppies  and  muflard-feed,  that 
the  room  is  appropriated  to  that  ufe. 

Next  this  parlour,  as  I  faid  before,  lies 
the  pigeon-houfe;  by  the  fide  of  which  runs 
an  entry,  v/hich  lets  you  on  one  hand  and 
t'other  into  a  bed-chamber,  a  buttery,  >and  a. 


fmall  hole  called  the  chaplain's  ftudy :  then 
follow  a  brewhoufe,  a  little  green  and  gilt 
parlour,  and  the  great  flairs,  under  which  is 
the  dairy  :  a  little  farther,  on  the  right,  the 
fervants  hall ;  and  by  the  fide  of  it,  up  fix 
fteps,  the  old  lady's  clofet  for  her  private 
devotions ;  which  has  a  lattice  into  the  hall, 
intended  (as  we  imagine)  thar  at  the  fame 
time  as  fhe  pray'd  fhe  might  have  an  eye  on 
the  men  and  maids.  There  are  upon  the 
ground-floor,  in  all,  twenty-fix  apartments; 
among  which  I  mufl  not  forget  a  chamber 
which  has  in  it  a  large  antiquity  of  timber, 
that  feems  to  have  been  either  a  bedftead,  or 
a  cyder-prefs. 

The  kitchen  Is  built  in  form  of  a  rotunda, 
being  one  vaft  vault  to  the  top  of  the  houfe; 
where  one  aperture  fervcs  to  let  out  the 
fmoke,  and  let  in  the  light.  By.  the  black- 
nefs  of  the  walls,  the  circular  fires,  vafl 
cauldrons,  yawning  mouths  of  ovens  and 
furnaces,  you  would  think  it  either  the  forge 
of  Vulcan,  the  cave  of  Polypheme,  or  the 
temple  of  Moloch.  The  horror  of  this 
place  has  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the 
country  people,  that  they  believe  the  witches 
keep  their  Sabbath  here,  and  that  once  a 
year  the  devil  treats  them  with  infernal  ve- 
nifon,  a  roafted  tiger  fl:ufFed  with  ten-penny 
nails. 

Above  flairs  we  have  a  number  of  rooms; 
you  never  pafs  out  of  one  into  another,  but 
by  the  afcent  or  defcent  of  two  or  three 
fl:airs.  Our  beft  room  is  very  long  and  low, 
of  the  exaft  proportion  of  a  ban-box.  In 
m.oft  of  thefe  rooms  there  are  hangings  of  the 
finefl:  work  in  the  world,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe 
which  Arachne  fpins  from  her  own  bowels. 
Were  it  not  from  this  only  furniture,  the 
whole  would  be  a  miferable  fcene  of  naked 
walls,  flaw'd  cielings,  broken  windov/s,  and 
ruily  locks.  The  roof  is  fo  decayed,  that 
after  a  favourable  fhower  v.'e  may  expert  a 
crop  of  mufhrooms  between  the  chinks  of 
our  floors.  All  the  doors  are  as  little  and 
low  as  thofe  to  the  cabins  of  packet- 
boats.  Thefe  rooms  have,  for  many  years, 
had  no  other  inhabitants  than  certain  rats, 
whofe  very  age  renders  them  worthy  of 
this  feat,  for  the  very  rats  of  this  venerable 
houfe  are  grey :  fince  thefe  have  not  yet 
quitted  it,  we  hope  at  leaft  that  this  an- 
cient manfion  may  not  fall  during  the 
fmall  remnant  thefe  poor  animals  have  to 
live,  who  are  now  too  infirm  to  remoye  to 
another.  There  is  yet  a  fmall  fubfiflence 
left  them  in  the  few  remaining  books  of  the 
library. 

We  had  never  feen  half  what  I  had  de- 
q  3  fcribed. 
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fcribed,    but   for   a    ftarch'd    grey-headed  the  living,  Iftiall  have  the  fenfe  to  endea- 

fteward'  who  is  as  much  an  antiquity  as  any  vour  to  converfe  with  the  beft  of  them,  and 

in  this  place,  and  looks  like  an  old  family  Ihall  therefore,  as  foon  as  poffible,  tell  you  in 

pifture  walked  out  of  its  frame.     He  enter-  perfon  how  much  I  am,  &c.               Pope. 

tained  us  as  we  palled  from  room  to  room  Apology  for  his  religious  Tenets, 

with  feveral  relations  of  the  family;  but  his  Z.    ^      , 

obfervations  were  particularly  curious  when  My  Lord, 

Jie  came  to  the  cellar  :  he  informed  us  where  I  am  truly  obliged  by  your  kind  condo- 

ftood  the  triple  rows  of  butts  of  fack,  and  lence  on  my  father's  death,  and  and  the  defire 

where  were  ranged  the  bottles  of  tent,  for  you  exprefs  that  1  fliould  improve  this  inci- 

toaft*   in  a   morning;   he   pointed   to   the  dent  to  my  advantage.     I  know  your  lord- 

ftands  that  fupported  the  iron-hooped  hog-  fhip's  friendfhip  to  me  is  fo  extenfive,  that 

Iheads  of  ftrong  beer;  then  ftepping  to  a  cor-  you  include  in  that  wifh  both  my  fplritual 

ner,  he  lugged^out  the  tattered  fragments  of  and  my  temporal  advantage;  and  it  is  what 

an  unframed  plfture  :  "  This  (fays  he,  with  I  owe  to  that  friendlhip,  to  open  my  mind 


)  was  poor  Sir  Thomas!  once  matter    unrefervedly  to  you  on  this  head. 

I  this  drink.     He  bad  two  fons,  poor    I  have  loll  a  parent,  for  whom  no  gains  I 

never  arrived  to  the    could  make  would  be  any  equivalent.     But 


tears] 

of  all  this  drink. 

young  malters!  who 


age  oThis  beer;  they  both  fell  ill  in  this 
very  room,  and  never  went  out  on  their 


that  was  not  my  only  tie ;  I  tiiank  God 
another  fiill  remains  (and  long  may  it  re- 
main) of  the  fame  tender  nature  ;  Genitrix  eji 
mihi — :and  excufe  me  if  1  fay  with  Eury- 
alus, 

N'equeam  lachrymas  pcrferre  parentis. 
One  of   -^  '■^g'''^  divine  may  call  it  a  carnal  tie,  but 
thefe  was  nailed  up,  and   our  guide  whif-    ^^^e  it  is  a  virtuous  one  :  at  leait  I  am  more 
pered  to  us  as  a  feckt  the  occafton  of  it :  it    certain  that  it  is  a  duty  of  nature  tp  prelerve 


"  own  legs."  He  could  not  pafs  by  a  heap 
of  broken  bottles  without  taking  up  a  piece, 
to  fhew  us  the  arms  of  the  family  upon  it. 
He  then  led  us  up  the  tower  by  datk  wind- 
ing ftone  fteps,  which  landed  us  into  feveral 


a  good  parent's  life  and  happinefs,  than  I 
am  of  any  fpeculative  point  whatever. 

Ignaram  hujus  quocjcunque  pericli 
Hanc  tgo,  nunc,  l.nquam  ? 

For  fhe,  my  lord,  would  think  this-fepara- 
tion  more  grievous  than  any  other ;  and  I, 
for  my  part,  know  as  little  as  poor  Eurya- 
lus  did,  of  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  adven- 
ture (for  an  adventure  it  is,  and  no  fmall 
one,  in  fpite  of  the  moft  pofitive  divinity). 
Whether  the  change  would  be  to  my  fpi- 
ritual  advantage,  God  only  knows ;  this  I 
know,  that  I  mean  as  well  in  the  religion 
jt,  was  a  generous  ^principle  to"preferve  the  I  now  profefs,  as  I  can  poffibly  ever  do  in 
memory  of  that,  which  itfelf  muft  foon  fall  another.  ,Can  a  man  who  thinks  fo,  juftify 
intoduft,  nay,  perhaps  parcot  it,  before  this  a  change,  even  if  he  thought  both  equally 
lettet-  reaches  your  hands.  good?     To  fuch  an  one,  the  part  of  join- 

Indeed  we  owe  this  old  houfe  the  fame  mg  with  any  one  body  of  Chriftians  might 
kind  of  gratitude  that  we  do  to  an  old  perhaps  be  eafy ;  but  1  think  it  would  not 
friend,  uho  harbours  us  in   his  declining    be  fo,  to  renounce  the  other. 


feems  the  courfe  of  this  noble  blood  was  a 
little  interrupted,  about  two  centuries  ago, 
b>  a  freak  of  the  lady  Frances,  who  was  here 
taken  in  the  faft  with  a  neighbouring  prior; 
ever  fince  which  the  room  has  been  nailed 
Vip,  and  branded  with  the  name  of  the 
Adultery-Chamber.  The  ghoft  of  lady 
Frances  is  f.ippofed  to  walk  there,  and  fome 

Eryi'ig  maids  of  the  family  report  that  they 
ave  feen  a  lady  in  a  fardingale  through  the 
key-hole  :  but  this  matter  is  hulht  up,  and 
the  fervants  are  forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

I  muft  needs  have  tired  you  with  this 
long  defcription  ;  but  v/hat  engaged  me  in 


condition,  nay  even  in  his  laft  extremities. 
How  fit  is  this  retreat  for  uninterrupted 
iludy,  where  no  one  that  pafles  by  can 
dream  there  is  an  inhabitant,  and  even 
thofe  who  would  dir,e,.with  us  dare  not  flay 
under  our  roof!  Any  one  that  fees  it,  will 
own  1  could  not  have  chofen'a  more  likely 
place  to  converfe  with  the  dead  in.  I.  had 
bceji  mad  Indeed  if  I  had  left  your  {rracefor 
jiny  pije  but  Komer» 


Your  lordfhip  has  formerly  advifed  me 
to  read  the  belt  controverfies  between  the 
churches.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  fecret  ?  I  did 
fo  at  fourteen  years  old,  (for  I  loved  read- 
ing, and  my  father  had  no  other  books)  ; 
there  was  a  colleftion  of  all  that  had  been 
written  on  both  fides  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  the  Second  :  I  warmed  my  head  with 
them,  and  the  ccnfequence  was,  that  I  found 
But  when  I  Feiurn  to    myfelf  a  papift  and  a  proteftant  by  turns, 

accord- 
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according  to  the  laft  book  I  read.  I  am 
afraid  moft  feekers  are  in  the  fame  cafe; 
and  when  they  flop,  they  are  not  fo  properly 
converted,  as  outwitted.  You  fee  how 
little  glory  you  would  gain  by  my  conver- 
flon.  And,  after  all,  I  verily  believe  your 
lordrtiip  and  I  are  both  of  the  fame  religion, 
if  we  were  thoroughly  underftood  by  one 
another ;  and  that  all  honeft  and  reafonable 
Chriflians  would  be  fo,  if  they  did  but  talk 
enough  together  every  day ;  and  had  nothing 
to  do  together,  but  to  ferve  God,  and  live  in 
peace  with  their  neighbour. 

As  to  the  temporal  fide'  of  the  queftion, 
I  can  have  no  difpute  with  you ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, all  the  beneficial  circumftances  of  life, 
and  all  the  ftiining  ones,  lie  on  the  part  you 
would  invite  me  to.  But  if  I  could  bring 
myfelf  to  fancy,  what  I  think  you  do  but 
fancy,  that  I  have  any  talents  for  aftive  life, 
I  want  health  for  it;  and  befides  it  is  a  real 
truth,  I  have  lefs  inclination  (if  poffible) 
than  ability.  Contemplative  life  is  not  only 
my  fcene,  but  it  is  my  habit  too.  I  begun 
my  life,  where  moft  people  end  theirs,  with 
a  difrelifh  of  all  that  the  world  calls  ambi- 
tion :  I  don't  know  why  'tis  called  fo,  for 
to  me  it  always  feemed  to  be  rather  ftoop- 
ing  than  climbing.  I'll  tell  you  my  politic 
and  religious  fentiments  in  a  few  words.  In 
my  politics,  I  think  no  further  than  how  to 
ppeferve  the  peace  of  my  life,  in  any  go- 
vernment under  which  I  live ;  nor  in  my 
religion,  than  to  prei'erve  the  peace  of  my 
confcience,  in  any  church  with  which  I  com- 
municate. I  hope  all  churches  and  all  go- 
vernments are  fo  far  of  God,  as  they  are 
lightly  underftood,  and  rightly  adminifter- 
ed  :  and  where  they  are,  or  may  be  wrong,  I 
leave  it  to  God  alone  to  mend  or  reform 
them  ;  which,  whenever  he  does,  it  muft  be 
by  greater  inttruments  than  I  am.  I  am  not 
a  papift,  for  1  renounce  the  temporal  inva- 
fions  of  the  papal  power,  and  deteft  their 
arrogated  authority  over  princes  and  ftates. 
I  am  a  catholic  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  of  the 
word.  If  I  was  born  under  an  abfolute 
prince,  I  would  be  a  quiet  fubjeft  :  but  I 
thank  God  I  was  not.  I  have  a  due  fenfe 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Eritilh  conftitution. 
In  a  word,  the  things  I  have  aivva3's  wifhed 
to  fee,  are  not  a  Roman  catholic,  or  a 
French  catholic,  or  a  Spanifh  catholic,  but 
a  true  catholic  :  and  not  a  king  of  Whigs, 
or  a  king  of  Tories,  but  a  king  of  England. 
Which  God  of  his  mercy  grant  his  prefent 
majefty  may  be,  and  all  future  majeiUes. 
You  fee,  my  lord,  I  end  like  a  preacher  : 
this  is  Jerrm  ad  deriim,   not    ad    fopidum. 


Believe  me,    with   infinite  obligation  and 
fincere  thanks,  ever  your,  &-c.  Tope, 

§  43.     Defence  agai7tji    a   noble  Lord's    Re' 
fieBions, 

There  was  another  reafon  why  I  was  filent 
as  to  that  paper — I  took  it  for  a  lady's  (on 
the  printer's  word  in  the  title-page)  and 
thought  it  too  prefuming,  as  well  as  inde- 
cent, to  contend  with  one  of  that  fex  in 
altercation  :  for  I  never  was  fo  mean  a  crea- 
ture as  to  commit  my  anger  againft  a  lady  to 
paper,  though  but  in  a  private  letter.  But 
foon  after,  her  denial  of  it  was  brought  to 
me  by  a  noble  perfon  of  real  honour  and 
truth.  Your  lordfhip  indeed  faid  you  had 
it  from  a  lady,  and  the  lady  faid  it  was  your 
lordfliip's;  fome  thought  the  beautiful  by- 
blow  had  two  fathers,  or  (if  one  of  them 
will  hardly  be  allowed  a  man)  two  mothers; 
indeed  I  think  both  fexes  had  a  fhare  in  it, 
but  v/hich  was  uppermoft,  I  know  not ;  I 
pretend  not  to  determine  the  exafl  method 
of  this  witty  fornication:  and,  if  I  call  it 
yours,  my  lord,  'tis  only  becaufe,  whoever 
got  it,  you  brought  it  forth. 

Here,  my  lord,  allow  me  to  obferve  the 
different  proceeding  of  the  ignoble  poet, 
and  his  noble  enemies.  What  he  has  written 
of  Fanny,  Adonis,  Sappho,  or  who  you 
will,  he  owned,  he  publifhed,  he  fet  his 
name  to  :  what  they  have  publifhed  of 
him,  they  have  denied  to  have  written; 
and  what  they  have  written  ot  him,  they 
have  denied  to  have  publiflied.  One  of 
thefe  was  the  cafe  in  the  paft  libel,  and  the 
other  in  the  prefent ;  for  though  the  parent 
has  owned  it  to  a  few  choice  friends,  it  is 
fuch  as  he  has  been  obliged  to  deny,  in  the 
moft  particular  terms,  to  the  great  perfon 
whofe  opinion  concerned  him  moft. 

Yet,  my  lord,  this  epiftle  was  a  piece  not 
written  in  hafte,  or  in  a  paflion,  but  many 
months  after  all  pretended  provocation ; 
when  you  was  at  full  leifure  at  Hampton- 
Court,  and  I  the  object  fmgled,  like  a  deer 
out  of  feafon,  for  fo  ill-timed,  and  ill-placed 
a  diverfion.  It  was  a  deliberate  work,  di- 
refted  to  a  reverend  perfon,  of  the  moft 
ferioas  and  facred  chara^fter,  with  whom  joxA 
are  known  to  cultivate  a  ftriifl  ccrrefpond- 
ence,  and  to  whom,  it  vAW  not  be  doubted, 
but  you  open  your  fecret  fentiments,  and 
deliveryour  real  judgment  of  men  and  things. 
This,  I  fay,  jny  lord,  with  fubmilfion,  could 
not  but  awaken  all  my  refledion  and  atten- 
tion. Your  lordfnip's  opinion  of  me  as  a 
poet,  T  cannot  help;  it  is  yours,  my  lord, 
and  that  were  enough  to  mortify  a  poor 
q  4  man ; 
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but  it  is  not  yours  alone,  you  muft  be    clergyman  himfelf  will  agree,  it  is  impro- 


contentto  fhare  it  with  the  gentlemen  ot 
the  Dunciad,  and  (it  may  be)  with  many 
more  innocent  and  ingenious  gentlemen. 
If  your  lordfhip  deftroys  my  poetical  cha- 
rafter,  they  will  claim  their  part  in  the 
glory ;  but,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  if  my 
moral  charader  be  ruined,  it  muft  be  wholly 
the  work  of  your  lordfhip ;  and  will  be 
hard  even  for  you  to  do, 
-Cb-operate. 

How  can  you  talk  (my  moft  worthy  lord) 
of  all  Pope's  works  as  fo  many  libels,  affirm, 
that  he  has  no  invention  but  in  defamation, 
and  charge  him  with  felling  another  man's 
labours  printed  with  his  own  name  ?  Fye, 
my  lord,  you  forget  yourfelf.  He  printed 
not  his  name  before  a  line  of  the  perfon's 
you  mention ;  that  perfon  himfelf  has  told 
you  and  all  the  world,  in  the  book  itfelf, 
what  part  he  had  in  it,  as  may  be  feen  at 
the  conclufion  of  his  notes  to  the  OdyiTey. 
I  can  only  fuppofe  your  iordfliip  (not  hav- 
ing at  that  time  forgot  your  Greek)  de- 
fpifed  to  look  upon  the  tranflation ;  and 
ever  fince  entertained  too  mean  an  opinion 
of  the  tranflator  to  cafl  an  eye  upon  it. 
Befides,  my  lord,  when  you  faid  he  fold 
another  man's  works,  you  ought  in  juftice 
to  have  added  that  he  bought  them,  which 
•very  much  alters  the  cafe.  What  he  gave 
him  was  five  hundred  pounds :  his  receipt 
can  be  produced  to  your  lordfhip.  I  dare 
not  affirm  he  was  as  well  paid  as  fome 
writers  (much  his  inferiors)  have  been  fince; 
but  your  lordfhip  will  refleft  tliat  I  am  no 
man  of  quality,  either  to  buy  or  fell  fcrib- 
bling  fo  high :  and  that  I  have  neither 
place,  penfion,  nor  power  to  reward  for  fe- 
cret  fervices.  It  cannot  be,  that  one  of 
your  rank  can  have  the  leaft  envy  to  fuch 
an  author  as  I  am  ;  but,  were  that  poifible, 
it  were  much  better  gratified  by  employing 
not  your  owii,  but  A>me  of  thofe  low  and 
ignoble  pens  to  do  you  this  mean  office. 
I  dare  engage  you'll  have  them  for  lefs  than 
I  gave  Mr.  Broom,  if  your  friends  have 
not  raifed  the  market,  Let  them  drive  the 
bargain  for  you,  my  lord ;  and  you  may 
depend  on  feeing,  every  ^ay  in  the  week, 
as  many  (and  now  and  then  as  pretty) 
verfes,  as  thefe  of  your  lordfhip. 

And  would  it  not  be  full  as  well,  that 
piy  ppor  perfon  fhould  be  abufed  by  them, 
as  by  one  of  your  rank  and  quality  ?  Can- 
not Curl  do  the  fame  ?  nay,  has  he  not  done 
it  before  your  lordlhip,  in  the  fame  kind  of 
language,  and  almoft  the  fame  words  ?  I 
cannot  but  think,  the  worthy  and  difcreet 


per,  nay  unchriftian,  to  expofe  the  perfonal 
defeats  of  our  brother ;  that  both  fuch  per- 
fed  forms  as  yours,  and  fuch  unfortunate  | 
ones  as  mine,  proceed  from  the  hand  of  the  j 
fame  Maker,  who  fafhioneth  his  vefTels  as 
hepleafeth;  and  that  it  is  not  from  their 
fhape  we  can  tell  whether  they  were  made 
for  honour  or  dilhonour.  In  a  word,  he 
unlefs  I  myfelf  would  teach  you  charity  to  your  greatei!: 
enemies ;  of  which  number,  ray  lord,  I 
cannot  be  reckoned,  fince,  though  a  poetj 
I  was  never  your  flatterer. 

Next,  my  lord,  as  to  the  obfcurity  of  my 
birth  (a  refledion  copied  alfo  from  Mr.  Curl 
and  his  brethren)  I  am  forry  to  be  obliged 
to  fuch  a  prefumption  as  to  name  my  familv 
in  the  fame  leaf  with  your  lordfhip's :  but 
my  father  had  the  honour,  in  one  infl-ance, 
to  refemble  you,  for  he  was  a  younger  bro- 
ther. He  did  not  indeed  think  it  a  happi- 
nefs  to  bury  his  elder  brother,  though  he 
had  one,  who  wanted  fome  of  thofe  good 
qualities  which  yours  poiTefu  How  fincerely 
glad  could  I  be,  to  pay  to  that  young  noble- 
man's memory  the  debt  I  owed  to  his  friend- 
fhip,  whofe  early  death  deprived  your  family 
of  as  much  wit  and  honour  as  he  left  be- 
hind him  in  any  branch  of  it !  But  as  to 
my  father,  I  could  affure  you,  mv  lord, 
that  he  was  no  mechanic  i neither  a  hatter, 
nor,  which  might  pleafe  your  lordfhip  yet 
better,  a  cobler)  but  in  truth,  of  a  very 
tolerable  family  :  and  m^y  mother  of  an  an- 
cient one,  as  well  born  and  educated  a^ 
that  lady,  whom  your  lordfhip  made  choice 
of  to  be  the  mother  of  your  own  children; 
whofe  merit,  beauty,  and  vivacity  (if  tranf- 
mitted  to  your  poflerity)  will  be  a  better 
prefent  than  even  the  noble  blood  they  de- 
rive only  from  ycKi :  a  mother,  on  whom  I 
was  never  obliged  fo  far  to  relied,  as  to 
fay,  fhe  fpoiled  me ;  and  a  father,  who  ne- 
ver found  himfelf  obliged  to  fay  of  me, 
that  he  difapproved  my  condud.  In  ^ 
word,  my  lord,  I  think  it  enough,  that  my 
parents,  fuch  as  they  were,  never  coft  me  a 
blufh ;  and  that  their  fon,  fuch  as  he  is,^ 
never  coft  them  a  tear. 

I  have  purpofely  omitted  toconfider  your  j 
lordfhip's  criticifms  on  my  poetry.  As  they 
are  exadly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  authors,  I  apprehend  they  would 
juftly  charge  me  with  partiality,  if  I  gave 
to  you  what  belongs  to  them  ;  or  paid  more 
diftindion  to  the  fame  things  when  they  are 
in  your  mouth,  than  when  they  were  in 
theirs.  It  will  be  fhewing  both  them  and 
you  (my  lordj  a  more  particular  refped,  to 
■  pbfe^ve 
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obferve  how  much  they  are  honoured  by 
your  imitation  of  them,  which  indeed  is 
carried  through  your  whole  epiftle.  I  have 
read  fomewhere  at  fchool  (though  I  make  it 
no  vanity  to  have  forgot  where)  that  Tully 
naturalized  a  few  phrafes  at  the  inftance  of 
ibme  of  his  friends.  Your  lordlhip  has 
done  more  in  honour  of  thefe  gentlemen ; 
you  have  authorized  not  only  their  affcrti- 
ons,  but  their  ftyle.  For  example,  A  flow 
that  wants  flcill  to  rellrain  its  ardour, — a 
dictionary  that  give  us  nothing  at  its  own 
cxpence. — As  luxuriant  branches  bear  but 
little  fruit,  fo  wit  unprun'd  is  but  raw  fruit 
—While  you  rehearfe  ignorance,  you  ftill 
know  enough  to  da  it  in  verfe — Wits  are 
but  glittering  ignorance. — The  account  of 
how  we  pafs  our  time — and.  The  weight 

on  Sir  R.  W 's  brain.     You  can  ever 

receive  from  no  head  more  than  fuch  a  head 
(as  no  head)  has  to  give :  your  lordfhip 
would  have  faid  never  receive  inftead  of 
ever,  and  any  head-inftead  of  no  head.  But 
all  this  is  perfeftly  new,  and  has  greatly 
enriched  our  language.  Fo^e, 

§  44.     The  death  of  Mr,  Gay. 

It  is  not  a  time  to  complain  that  you 
have  not  anfwered  my  two  letters  (in  the 
laft  of  which  I  was  impatient  under  fome 
fears) :  it  is  not  now  indeed  a  time  to  think 
of'myfelf,  when  one  of  the  neareft  and 
longeft  ties  I  have  ever  had  is  broken  all  on 
a  fudden,  by  the  unexpeded  death  of  poor 
Mr.  Gay.  An  inflammatory  fever  hurried 
him  out  of  this  life  in  three  days.  He  died 
laft  night  at  nine  o'clock,  not  deprived  of 
his  fenfes  entirely  at  laft,  and  poffeffing  them 
perfedtly  till  within  five  hours.  He  afked 
for  you  a  few  hours  before,  when  in  acute 
torment  by  the  inflammation  in  his  bowels 
and  breaft.  His  cffeds  are  in  the  Duke  of 
Queenflaury's  cuftody.  His  flfters,  we  fup- 
pofe,  will  be  his  heirs,  who  are  two  widows; 
as  yet  it  is  not  kno\vn  v/hether  or  no  he  left 
a  will. — Good  God  !  how  often  are  we  to 
die  before  we  go  quite  oiF  this  ftage  ?  In 
every  friend  w&  lofe  a  part  of  ourfelves, 
and  the  beft  part.  God  keep  thofe  we  have 
left !  Few  are  worth  praying  for,  and  one's 
felf  the  leaft  of  all. 

I  fliall  never  fee  you  now,  I  believe  ;  one 
of  your  principal  calls  to  England  is  at  an 
end.  Indeed  he  was  the  moft  amiable  by 
far,  his  qualities  were  the  gentleft  ;  but  I 
love  you  as  well,  and  as  firmly.  Would  to 
God  the  man  we  have  loft  had  not  been  fo 
amiable,  nor  fo  good  !  but  that's  a  wifh  for 
©ur  o\yn  fakes,  not  for  his.     Sure,  if  iiino- 


cence  and  integrity  can  defcrve  happinefs, 
it  muft  be  his.  Adieu !  I  can  add  nothing 
to  what  you  will  feel,  and  diminifli  nothing 
from  it.  l^opc 

§  45.     En'vj. 

Envy  is  almoft  the  only  vice  which  is 
pratlicable  at  all  times,  and  in  every  place; 
the  only  p.flion  which  can  never  lie  quiet 
for  want  of  irritation  ;  its  efFe(5ts,  therefore, 
are  every  where  difcoverable,  and  its  at- 
tempts  always  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  impoflible  to  mention  a  name,>vhicli 
any  advantageous  diftLnftion  has  made  emi- 
nent, but  fome  latent  animofity  will  burft 
out.  The  wealthy  trader,  however  he  may 
abftrad  himfelf  from  public  affairs,  will 
never  want  thofe  who  hint  with  Shylock, 
that  fliips  are  but  boards,  and  that  no  man 
can  properly  be  termed  rich  whofe  fortune 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  The  beauty 
adorned  only  with  the  unambitious  graces 
of  innocence  and  modefty-,  provokes,  when- 
ever flie  appears,  a  thoufand  murmurs  of 
detradicn,  and  whifpers  of  fufpicion.  The 
genius,  even  when  he  endeavours  only  to 
entertain  with  pleafing  images  of  nature,  or 
inftruft  by  uncontefted  principles  of  fciencc, 
yet  buffers  perfecution  from  innumerable 
critics,  whofe  acrimony  is  excited  merely  by 
the  pain  of  feeing  others  pleafed,  of  hearing 
applaufes  which  another  enjoys. 
_  The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  fo  fami- 
liar, that  it  efcapes  our  notice  ;  nor  do  we 
often  refled  upon  its  turpitude  or  malignity, 
till  we  happen  to  feel  its  influence.  When 
he  that  has  given  no  provocation  to  malice, 
but  by  attempting  to  excel  in  fome  ufeful 
art,  finds  himfcif  purfued  by  multitudes 
whom  he  never  faw  with  implacability  of 
perfonal  refentment ;  when  he  perceives  cla- 
mour and  malice  let  loofe  upon  him  as  a 
public  enemy,  and  incited  by  every  ftrata- 
gem  of  defamation  \  when  he  hears  the  mifl. 
fortunes  of  his  family,  or  the  follies  of  his 
youth,  expofed  to  the  world;  and  every 
failure  of  condutT:,  or  de.fedt  of  nature,  ag- 
gravated and  ridiculed  ;  he  then  learns  to 
abhor  thofe  artifices  at  which  he  only  lauo-h- 
ed  before,  and  difcovers  how  much  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  life  would  be  advanced  by  the  era- 
dication of  envy  from  the  human  heart. 

Envy  is,  indeed,  a  ftubborn  weed  of  the  ■ 
mind,  and  fcldom  yields  to  the  culture  of 
philofophy.  There  are,  however,  confide- 
rations,  which,  if  carefully  implanted,  and 
diligently  propagated,  might  in  time  over- 
power and  reprefs  it,  fince  no  one  can  nurfe 
it  for  the  fake  of  pleafure,  as  its  efFefts  are 
only  fliautte^  an^uilla,  and  perturbation. 
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It  is,  above  alE  other  vices,  inconfiftent 
with  thecharafter  of  a  fecial  being,  becaufe 
it  facrifices  truth  and  kindnefs  to  very  weak 
-temptations.  He  that  plunders  a  wealthy 
neighbour,  gains  as  much  as  he  takes  away, 
and  improves  his  own  condition,  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  he  impairs  another's ; 
but  he  that  blafts  a  flourifhing  reputation, 
muft  be  content  with  a  fmail  dividend  of 
additional  fame,  fo  fmall  as  can  afford  very 
Iktie  confolation  to  balance  the  guilt  by 
which  it  is  obtained. 

I  have  hitherto  avoided  mentioning  that 
dangerous  and  empirical  morality,  which 
cures  one  vice  by  means  of  another.  But 
envy  is  fo  bafe  and  deteftable,  fo  vile  in  its 
original,  and  fo  pernicious  in  its  efiefts, 
that  the  predomina.-,ce  of  almofl:  any  other 
qualify  is  to  be  defired.  It  is  one  of  thofe 
lawlefs  enemies  of  focicty,  againft  which 
poifoned  arrows  may  honeftly  be  ufed.  Let 
it  therefore  be  conftantly  remembered,  that 
whoever  envies  another,  confcfles  his  fupe- 
riority,  and  let  thofe  be  reformed  by  their 
pride,  who  have  loft  their  virtue. 

It  is  no  flight  aggravation  of  the  itijuries 
which  envy  incites,  that  they  are  committed 
againft  thofe  who  have  given  no  intentional 
provocation  ;  and  that  the  fulFerer  is  marked 
out  for  ruin,  not  becaufe  he  has  failed  in  any 
duty,  but  becaufe  he  has  dared  to  do  more 
than  was  required. 

Almoft  every  other  crime  is  pradlfed  by 
the  help  of  fome  quality  which  might  have 
produced  efteem  or  love,  if  it  had  been  well 
employed  ;  but  envy  is  a  more  unmixed  and 
genuine  evil ;  it  purfues  a  hateful  end  by 
defpicable  means,  and  defires  not  fo  much 
its  own  happinefs  as  another's  mifery.  To 
avoid  depravity  like  this,  it  is  not  neceffary 
that  any  one  {hould  afpire  to  herolfm  or 
fanftity  ;  but  only,  that  he  fnould  refolve 
not  to  quit  the  rank  which  nature  affigns, 
and  wilh  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  human 
being.  RamhUr. 

§46.     Epicurus,  a  Re-uiew  of  his  Cha- 
raGer. 

I  believe  you  will  find,  my  dear  Hamil- 
ton, that  Ariftotle  is  ftill  to  be  preferred  to 
Epicurus.  The  former  made  fome  uieful 
experiments  and  difcoveries,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  a  real  purfuit  of  knowledge,  al- 
though his  manner  is  much  perplexed.  The 
latter  was  full  of  vanity  and  ambition.  He 
was  an  impoftor,  and  onlv  aimed  at  deceiv- 
ing. He  feemed  not  to  believe  the  princi- 
ples which  he  has  afferted.  He  committed 
the  government   of   all   things  to  chance. 
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His  natural  philofophy  is  abfurd.  His 
moral  philofophy  wants  its  proper  bafis,  the 
fear  of  God.  Monfieur  Bayle,  one  of  his 
warmeft  advocates,  is  of  this  laft  opinion, 
where  he  fays.  On  nefauroit  pas  dire  ajfez  de 
hi  en  de  Vhonnetete  dejes  maurs,  niajpz,  de  ;W 
de  fes  opinions  fur  la  religion.  His  general 
maxim.  That  happinefs  confifted  in  plea- 
fure,  was  too  much  unguarded,  3nd  muft  lay 
a  foundation  of  a  moft  deftrnftive  pradice : 
although,  from  his  temper  and  conftitution, 
he  made  his  life  fufficiently  pleafurable  to 
hirafclf,  and  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  true 
philofophy.  His  fortune  exempted  him 
from  care  and  folicitude;  his  valetudinarian 
habit  of  body  from  intemperance.  He 
paffed  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  his 
garden,  where  he  enjoyed  all  the  elegant 
amufements  of  life.  There  he  ftudied. 
There  he  taught  his  philofophy.  This  par- 
ticular happy  fuuation  grearlv  contributed 
to  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  indolence 
or  body,  which  he  made  his  chief  ends. 
He  had  not,  however,  refolution  fufficient 
to  meet  the  gradual  approaches  of  death, 
and  wanted  that  conftancy  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  afcribes  to  him  :  for  in  his  laft 
moments,  when  he  found  that  his  condi- 
tion was  defperate,  he  took  fuch  large 
draughts  of  wine,  that  he  was  abfolutely 
intoxicated  and  deprived  of  his  fenfes ;  fo 
that  he  died  more  like  a  bacchanal,  than  a 
philofopher.  Orrery's  Life  ofSiuift. 

§  47.     Example,  its  Prevalence, 

Is  it  not  Piiny,  my  lord,  who  fays,  that 
the  gentleft,  he  fliould  have  added  the  moft 
efFedual,  way  of  commanding  is  by  exam- 
ple ?  Mitius  jiibetur  exemplo.  The  harftaeft 
orders  arefoftened  by  example,  and  tyranny 
itfelf  becomes  perfuafive.  What  pity  it  is 
that  fo  few  princes  have  learned  this  way  of 
commanding  1  But  again  ;  the  force  of  ex- 
ample is  not  confined  to  thofe  alone  that 
pafs  immediately  under  our  fight  :  the  ex- 
amples that  memory  fuggefts  have  the  fame 
elFed  in  their  degree,  and  an  habit  of  re- 
calling them  will  foon  produce  the  habit  of 
imitating  them.  In  the  fame  epiftle  from 
whence  I  cited  a  pafTage  juft  now,  Seneca 
fays,  that  Cleanthes  had  never  become  fo 
perfedl  a  copy  of  Zeno,  if  he  had  not  paiTed 
his  life  with  him  ;  that  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and 
the  other  philofophers  of  that  fchool,  pro- 
fited more  by  the  example  than  by  the  dif- 
courfes  of  Socrates.  (But  here  by  the  way 
Seneca  miftook  ;  Socrates  died  two  years 
according  to  fome,  and  four  years  accord- 
ing to  others,  before  the  birth  of  Ariftotle  ; 

and 
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and  his  miftake  might  come  from  the  inac- 
curacy of  thofe  who  colleded  for  him ;  as 
Erafmus  obferves,  after  Quintilian,  in  his 
judgment  on  Seneca.)  But  be  this,  which 
v/as  fcarce  worth  a  parenthefis,  as  it  will, 
he  adds,  that  Metrodorus,  Hermachus,  and 
Polyxenus,  men  of  great  note,  were  formed 
by  living  under  the  fame  roof  with  Epicu- 
rus, not  by  frequenting  his  fchool.  Thefe 
are  inftances  of  the  force  of  immediate  ex- 
ample. But  your  lordfhip  knows,  citizens 
of  Rome  placed  the  images  of  their  ancef- 
tors  in  the  veftibules  of  their  houfes ;  fo 
that  whenever  they  went  in  or  out,  thefe 
venerable  buftoes  met  their  eyes,  and  re- 
called the  glorious  aftions  of  the  dead,  to 
fire  the  living,  to  excite  them  to  imitate  and 
even  emulate  their  great  forefathers.  The 
fuccefs  anfwered  the  defign.  The  virtue  of 
one  generation  was  transfufed,  by  the  magic 
of  example,  into  feveral :  and  a  fpirit  of 
heroifm  was  maintained  through  many  ages 
of  that  commonwealth. 

Dangerous y  ivhen  copied  ^without  Judgment, 

Peter  of  Medicis  had  involved  himfelf 
in  great  difficulties,  when  thofe  wars  and 
calamities  began  which  Lewis  Sforza  firft 
drew  on  and  entailed  on  Italy,  by  flattering 
the  ambition  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  in  or- 
<ler  to  gratify  his  own,  and  calling  the 
French  into  that  country.  Peter  owed  his 
dirtrefs  to  his  folly  in  departing  from  the 
general  tenor  of  condudl  his  father  Lau- 
rence had  held,  and  hoped  to  relieve  him- 
felf by  imitating  his  father's  example  in 
one  particular  inftance.  At  a  time  when 
the  wars  with  the  Pope  and  king  of  Naples 
had  reduced  Laurence  to  circumftances  of 
great  danger,  he  took  the  refolution  of  go- 
ing to  Ferdinand,  and  of  treating  in  perfon 
with  that  prince.  The  refolution  appears 
in  hiftory  imprudent  and  almoft  defperate  : 
were  we  informed  of  the  fecret  reafons  on 
which  this  great  man  aded,  it  would  ap- 
pear very  poffibly  a  wife  and  fafe  meafare. 
I  it  fucceeded,  and  Laurence  brought  back 
with  him  public  peace  and  private  fecurity. 
When  the  French  troops  entered  the  domi- 
nions of  Florence,  Peter  was  ftruck  with  a 
panic  terror,  went  to  Charles  the  Eighth, 
put  the  port  of  Leghorn,  the  fortreffes  of 
Pifa,  and  all  the  keys  of  the  country  into 
this  prince's  hands :  whereby  he  difarmed 
fhe  Florentine  commonwealth,  and  ruined 
himfelf.  He  was  deprived  of  his  autho- 
iityy  ^^d  driven  outof  the  city,  by  the  juft 
indignation  of  the  magiftratc^  and  people; 
afi(^  in  the  treaty  wluch  they  made  af\ey- 


wards  with  the  king  of  Franoe,  it  was  ftipu- 
lated  that  he  (hould  not  remain  within  an 
hundred  miles  of  the  ftate,  nor  his  brothers 
within  the  fame  dillance  of  the  city  of 
Florence.  On  this  occafion  Guicciardin 
obferves,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  govern  our- 
felves  by  particular  examples  ;  fince  to  have 
the  fame  fuccefs,  we  muft  have  the  fame 
prudence,  and  the  fame  fortune ;  and  fmce 
the  example  muft  not  only  anfwer  the  cafe 
before  us  in  general,  but  in  every  minute 
circumftance,  Bolingbroke, 

§  48.     Exile  only  an  imaginary  Enjil, 

To  live  deprived  of  one's  country  Is  In- 
tolerable. Is  it  fo  ?  How  comes  it  then  to 
pafs  that  fuch  numbers  of  men  live  out  of 
their  countries  by  choice  ?  Obferve  how  the 
ftreets  of  London  and  of  Paris  are  crowded. 
Call  over  thofe  millions  by  name,  and  aflc 
them  one  by  one,  of  what  country  they  are: 
how  many  will  you  find,  who  from  different 
parts  of  the  earth  come  to  inhabit  thefe 
great  cities,  which  afford  the  largeft  oppor- 
tunities and  the  largeft  encouragement  to 
virtue  and  vice  ?  Some  are  drawn  by  ambi- 
tion, and  fome  are  fent  by  duty ;  many  re- 
fort  thither  to  improve  their  minds,  and 
many  to  improve  their  fortunes;  others 
bring  their  beauty,  and  others  their  elo- 
quence to  market.  Remove  from  hence, 
and  go  to  the  utmoft  extremities  of  the  Eaft: 
or  Weft :  vifit  the  barbarous  nations  of 
Africa,  or  the  inhofpitable  regions  of  the 
North ;  you  will  find  no  climate  fo  bad,  no 
country  fo  favage,  as  not  to  have  fome 
people  who  come  from  abroad,  and  inhabit 
thofe  by  choice. 

Among  numberlefs  extravagances  which 
pafs  through  the  minds  of  men,  we  may 
juftly  reckon  for  one  that  notion  of  a  fecret 
affeftion,  independent  of  our  reafon,  and 
fuperior  to  our  re^ffon,  which  we  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  for  our  country  ;  as  if  there 
were  fome  phyfical  virtue  in  every  fpot  of 
ground,  which  neccffarily  produced  this  ef- 
fect in  every  one  born  upon  it. 

Amor  patria  ratione  valentior  omnl. 

This  notion  may  have  contributed  to  the 
fecurity  and  grandeur  of  ftates.  It  has 
therefore  been  not  unartfully  cultivated,  and 
the  prejudice  of  education  has  been  with 
care  put  on  its  fide.  Men  have  come  in  this 
cafe,  as  in  many  others,  from  believing  that 
it  ought  to  be  fo,  to  perfuadc  others,  and 
even  to  believe  themfelves  that  it  is  fo. 
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Cannot  hurt  a  refleding  Man. 

Whatever  is  beft  is  fafeft;  lies  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  power;  can  neither  be 
given  nor  taken  away.  Such  is  this  great 
and  beautiful  work  of  nature,  the  world. 
Such  is  the  mind  of  man,  which  contem- 
plates and  admires  the  w^orld,  whereof  it 
makes  the  nobleft  part.  Thefe  are  infe- 
parably  ours,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in 
one,  we  fhall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march 
therefore  intrepidly  wherever  we  are  led  by 
the  courfe  of  human  accidents.  Wherever 
they  lead  us,  on  what  coaft  foever  we  are 
thrown  by  them,  w^e  Ihall  not  find  ourfelves 
abfolutely  ftrangers.  We  fhall  meet  with 
men  and  wom.en,  creatures  of  the  fame 
figure,  endowed  with  the  fame  faculties,  and 
born  under  the  fame  hiws  of  nature. 

We  (hall  fee  the  fame  virtues  and  vices, 
flowing  from  the  fame  principles,  but  varied 
in  a  thoufand  different  and  contrary  modes, 
according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws 
and  cuftoms  which  is  eflablifhed  for  the 
fame  univerfal  end,  the  prefervation  of  fo- 
ciety.  We  fnall  feel  the  fame  revolution  of 
feafons,  and  the  fame  fun  and  moon  will 
guide  the  courfe  of  our  year.  The  fame 
azure  vault,  befpangled  with  ftars,  will  be 
every  where  fprcad  o\'er  our  heads.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we  may 
not  admire  thofe  planets  which  roll,  like 
curs,  in  different  orbits  round  the  fame  cen- 
tral fun ;  from  whence  we  may  not  difcover 
an  objeft  flill  more  llupendous,  that  army 
cf  fixed  i^ars  hung  up  in  the  immenfe  fpace 
of  the  unlverfe;  innumerable  funs,  whofe 
beams  enlighten  and  chcriih  the  unknown 
worlds  which  roll  around  them  :  and  whillt 
I  am  ravifhed  by  fuch  contemplations  as 
thefe,  whilft  my  foul  is  thus  raifed  up  to 
heaven,  it  imports  me  little  v/hat  ground  I 
tread  upon.  Bolingbroke. 

§  49 .     The  Lo'Ve  of  Fame. 

I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  you  in 
thinking,  that  the  love  of  fame  is  a  pafTion, 
which  either  reafon  or  religion  condemns. 
I  confefs,  indeed,  there  are  fome  who  have 
reprefented  it  as  inconfiftent  with  both; 
and  I  remember,  in  particular,  the  excellent 
author  of  The  Religion  of  Nature  deline- 
ated, has  treated  it  as  highly  irrational  and 
abfurd.  As  the  palTage  falls  in  fo  thoroughly 
with  your  own  turn  of  thought,  you  will 
have  no  objedion,  I  imagine,  to  my  quoting 
it  at  large  ;  and  I  give  it  you,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  a  very  great  authority  on  your  fide. 
•*  In  reality,"  fays  that  writer,  *'  thq  man 


"  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  pofterity,  I 
"  becaufe  his  name  is  tranfmitted  to  them  : 
"  He  doth  not  live  becaufe  his  name  does. 
'*  When  it  is  faid,  Julius  Caefar  fubdu :;d 
*    Gaul,  conquered  Pompey,  &c.   it  is  the 
"  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  the  conqueror  of 
"  Pompey  was  Julius  Caefar,  i.e.  Caefar  and 
"  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  is   the  fame 
**  thinb; ;  Csfar  is  as  much  known  by  cne 
"  defignation  as  by  the  orlier.  The  amount 
"  then  is  only  this :  that  the  conqueror  of 
"  Pompey  conquered  Pompey ;  or  rather, , 
"  fmce  Pompey  is  as  little  known  now  as  > 
"  Casfar,  foraebody  conquered  fomebody. . 
*'  Such  a  poor  bufinefs  is  this  boafted  im-  • 
"  m.ortality !  and  fuch  is  the  thing  called ! 
'*  glory  among   us !     To  difcerning  men  > 
*'  this  fame  is  mere  air,    and  what  they  ■ 
"  defpife,  if  not  Ihun." 

But  furely  *'  'twere  to  confider  too  cu- 
"  rioufly,"  as  Horatio  fays  to  Hamlet,  to: 
"  confider  thus."     For  though  fame  withi 
pofterity  fliould  be,  in  the  ftridt  analyfis  of  i 
it,  no  other  than  what  it  is  here  defcribed, , 
a  mere  unintereiling  propofition,  amounting ; 
to  nothing  more  than  that  fomebody  afted ; 
meritorioufiy ;  yet  it  would  not  neceiTarily  | 
follow,  that  true  philofophy  would  banilh  j 
the  defire  of  it  from  the  human  breaft.    For  : 
this  paffion  may  be   (as  moft  certainly  it  is)  ; 
wifely  implanted  in  our  fpecies,  notwith-^ ' 
ftanding  the  correfponding  objeft  fhould  ia 
reality  be  very  dilierent  from  what  it  ap-  | 
pears  in  imagination.     Do  not  many  of  our' 
moft  refined  and  even  contemplative  plea- 
fures  owe  their  exiftence  to  our  miftakes  ?, 
It  is  but  extending   (I  will  not  fay,   im- 
proving) fome  of  our  fenfes  to  a  higher  de-' 
gree  of  acutenefs  than  we  now  pofTefs  them,', 
to  make  the  faireft  views  of  nature,  or  the 
nobleft  produdlions  of  art,    appear  horrid : 
and  deformed.     To  fee  things  as  they  truly 
and  in  themfelves  are,  would  not  always, , 
perhaps,  be  of  advantage  to  us  in  the  Intel-- 
ledual  world,  any  more  than  in  the  natural. . 
But,  after  all,  who  fhall  certainly  affure  us,', 
that  the  pleafure  of  virtuous  fame  dies  with  i 
its  poffeflbr,  and  reaches  not  to  a  farther 
fcene  of  exiftence  ?     There  is  nothing,  it 
fliould  feem^  either  abfurd  or  unphilofophi- 
cal  in  fuppofing  it  poffible  at  leaft,  that  the 
praifes  of  the  good  and  the  judicious,  that 
fweeteft  mufic  to  an  honeft  ear  in  this  world, 
may  be  echoed  back  to  the  manfions  of  the 
next :  that  the  pott's  defcription  of  fame 
may  be  literally  true,  and  though  fhe  walks 
upon  earth,  fhe  may  yet  lift  her  head  into 
heaven. 

But  can  it  be  reafonable  to  extinguifh  a 
pafTioH 
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affion  which  nature  has  imivcrfally  lighted 
p  in  the  human  breaft,  and  which  we  con- 
bntly  find  to  burn  with  moft  ftrength  and 
)rightners  in  the  nobleft  and  bell:  formed 
)ofoms  ?  Accordingly  revelation  is  fo  far 
rom  endeavouring  (as  you  fuppofe)  to  era- 
licate  tlie  feed  which  nature  hath  thus  deeply 
slanted,  that  fhe  rather  feems,  on  the  con- 
:rary,  to  cherifh  and  forward  its  growth. 
To  be  exaited  nvith  honour,  and  to  be  had 
n  e-rcrlajiing  rememhrance,  are  in  the  num- 
)er  of  thofe  encouragements  which  the 
[ewilh  difpenfation  offered  to  the  virtuous ; 
js  the  perfon  from  whom  the  facred  author 
)f  the  Chriftian  fyftem  received  his  birth, 
is  herfelf  reprefented  as  rejoicing  that  all 
eneratmzs  Jhould  call  her  blejjed. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  great  advantage 
of  cherifhing  this  high  regard  to  pofterity, 
:his  noble  defire  of  an  after-life  in  the  breath 
f  others,  one  need  only  look  back  upon 
he  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
ans.    What  other  principle  was  it,  which 
reduced  that  exalted  ft  rain  of  virtue  in 
thofe  days,  that  may  well  ferve  as  a  modei 
to  thefe  ?  Was  it  not  the  confetitie?is  fans  bo- 
norum,    the  incorrupta    'vox  bene  jndicantum 
(as  Tully  calls  it)  the  concurrent  approba- 
tion of  the  good,  the  uncorrupted  applaufe 
of  the  wife,  that  animated  their  molt  gene- 
rous purfuits  ? 

To  cbnfefs  the  truth,  I  have  been  ever 
inclined  to  think  it  a  very  dangerous  at- 
tempt, to  endeavour  to  lefTen  the  motives 
©f  right  conduft,  or  to  raife  any  fufpicion 
concerning  their  folidity.  Tlie  tempers  and 
difpofitions  of  mankind  are  fo  extremely 
different,  that  it  feems  neceflary  they  fhould 
be  called  into  action  by  a  variety  of  incite- 
ments. Thus,  while  fome  are  willing  to 
wed  virtue  for  her  perfonal  charms,  others 
are  engaged  to  take  her  for  the  fake  of  her 
expeded  dowry  :  and  fince  her  followers 
and  admirers  have  fo  little  hopes  from  her 
in  prefent,  it  were  pity,  methinks,  to  reafon 
them  out  of  any  imagined  advantage  in  re- 
yerfion.  fitzojhorne' s  Letters. 

§  50.  Enthiifiaf/n. 
Though  I  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  feeing 
enthufiafm  expelled  from  her  religious  do- 
minions, let  me  intreat  you  to  leave  her  in 
[the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  her  civil  pof- 
ifeffions.  To  own  the  truth,  I  look  upon 
enthufiafm,  in  all  other  points  but  that  of 
religion,  to  be  a  very  neceifary  turn  of 
mind  ;  as  indeed  it  is  a  vein  which  nature 
feems  to  have  marked  with  more  or  lefs 
ftrength  io  the.  temper*  of  moft  zneo,  No 
I 


matter  what  the  objefl  is,  whether  bufinefs, 
pleafurcs,  or  the  fme  arts  ;  w^hoever  purfues 
them  to  any  purpofe  muft  do  fo  con  amore: 
and  inamoratos,  you  know,  of  every  kind, 
are  all  enthufiafls.  There  is  indeed  a  cer- 
tain Heightening  faculty  which  univerfaily 
prevails  through  our  fpecies;  and  we  are 
all  of  us,  perhaps,  in  our  feveral  favourite 
purfuits,  pretty  much  in  the  cifcumflances 
of  the  renowned  knight  of  La  Mancha, 
when  he  attacked  the  barber's  brazen  bafon, 
for  Mambrino's  golden  helmet. 

What  isTully's  aliqvid  itnmenjum  infinl- 
tmnque,  which  he  profelfes  to  afpire  after  in 
oratory,  but  a  piece  of  true  rhetorical 
Quixotifm  ?  Yet  never,  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  would  he  have  glowed  with  fo  rauchi 
eloquence,  had  he  been  warmed  with  h.{s 
enthufiafm.  I  am  perfuaded  indeed,  that 
nothing  great  or  glorious  was  ever  per- 
formed, where  this  quality  had  not  a  prin- 
cipal concern ;  and  as  our  paffions  add  vi- 
gour to  our  adtions,  enthufiafm  gives  fpirit 
to  our  paffions.  I  might  add  too,  that  it 
even  opens  and  enlarges  our  capacities. 
Accordingly  I  have  been  informed,  that  on® 
of  the  great  lights  of  the  prefent  age  never 
fits  down  to  ftudy,  till  he  has  raifed  his  ima- 
gination by  the  power  of  mufic.  For  this 
purpofe  he  has  a  band  of  inftruments  placed 
near  his  library,  which  play  till  he  finds 
himfelf  elevated  to  a  proper  height ;  upon 
which  he  gives  a  fignal,  and  they  inftantly 
ceafe. 

But  thofe  Hgh  conceits  which  are  fug- 
gefted  by  enthufiafm,  contribute  not  only  to 
the  pleafure  and  perfection  of  the  fine  arts, 
but  to  moft  other  elFedfs  of  our  aftion  and 
induftry.  To  if  rike  this  fpirit  therefore  out 
of  the  human  conftitution,  to  reduce  things 
to  their  precife  philofophical  ftandard,  would 
be  to  checlc  fome  of  the  main  wheels  of 
fociety,  and  to  fix  half  the  world  in  an  ufe- 
lefs  apathy.  For  if  enthufiafm  did  not  add 
an  imaginary  value  to  moft  of  the  objefts  of 
our  purfuit ;  if  fancy  did  not  give  them 
their  brighteft  colours,  they  would  gene- 
rally, perhaps,  wear  an  appearance  too  couc 
temptibleto  excite  defire ; 

Weary'd  we  fliould  lie  down  in  death. 
This  cheat  of  life  would  take  no  morff, 

If  you  thought  fame  an  empty  breath, 

1  Philhs  but  a  perjur'd  whore.         Priob. 

In  a  word,  this  enthufiafm  for  which  I  am 
pleading,  is  a  beneficent  enchantrefs,  who 
never  exerts  her  magic  but  to  our  advantage, 
and  only  deals  about  her  friendly  fpells  iii 
Qrdeir  to  mi%  imaginary  beauties,  or  to  im- 
prove 
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prove  real  ones.  The  worft  that  can  be 
faid  of  her  is,  that  (he  is  a  kind  deceiver, 
and  an  obliging  flatterer. 

Fitzojiorne's  Letters. 

§  C I  •  Free-thinhng,  the  '-various  Abnfes  com- 
mitted by  the  Vulgar  in  this  Point. 

The  publication  of  lord  Bolingbroke's 
pofthumous  works  has  given  new  life  and 
Jpirit  to  free-thinking.  We  feem  at  preftnt 
to  be  endeavouring  to  unlearn  our  cate- 
chifm,  with  all  that  we  have  been  taught 
about  religion,  in  order  to  model  our  faith 
to  the  falhion  of  his  lordfhip's  fyftem.  We 
have  now  nothing  to  do,  but  to  throw  away 
our  bibles,  turn  the  churches  into  theatres, 
and  rejoice  that  an  aft  of  parliament  now 
in  force  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  getting 
;rid  of  the  clergy  by  tranfportation.  I  was 
in  hopes  the  extraordinary  price  of  thefe 
volumes  would  have  confined  their  influence 
to  perfons  of  quality.  As  they  are  placed 
above  extreme  indigence  and  abfolute  want 
of  bread,  their  loofe  notions  would  have 
carried  them  no  farther  than  cheating  at 
cards,  or  perhaps  plundering  their  country  ; 
but  if  thefe  opinions  fpread  among  the  vul- 
gar, we  fnall  be  knocked  down  at  noon- 
day in  our  ftreets,  and  nothing  will  go  for- 
ward but  robberies  and  murders. 

The  inilances  I  have  lately  feen  of  free- 
thinking  in  the  lower  part  of  the  world, 
make  me  fear,  they  are  going  to  be  as 
fafhionable  and  as  wicked  as  their  betters. 
I  went  the  other  night  to  the  Robin  Hood, 
where  it  is  ufual  for  the  advocates  againft 
religion  to  aflemble,  and  openly  avow  their 
infidelity.  One  of  the  queftions  for  the 
night  was,  "  Whether  lord  Eolingbroke 
had  not  done  greater  fervice  to  mankind 
by  his  writings,  than  the  Apoftles  or  Evan- 
gelills  ?"  As  this  fociety  is  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  lawyers  clerks,  petty  tradefmen, 
and  the  loweft  mechanics,  I  was  at  firft  fur- 
prized  at  fuch  amazing  erudition  among 
them.  Toland,  Tindal,  Collins,  Chubb, 
and  Mandeville,  they  feemed  to  have  got  by 
heart.  A  Ihoe- maker  harangued  his  five 
minutes  upon  the  excellence  of  the  tenets 
maintained  by  lord  Eolingbroke :  but  I  foon 
found  that  his  reading  had  not  been  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King, 
which  he  had  miftaken  for  a  glorious  fyfl:em 
of  free-thinking.  1  could  not  help  fmiling 
at  another  of  the  company,  who  took  pains 
to  Ihew  his  dilbelief  of  the  gofpel,  by  un- 
fainting  the  Apoftles,  and  calling  them  by  no 
other  title  than  plain  Paul  or  plain  Peter. 
The  proceedings  of  this  fociety  have  indeed 


almoft  induced  me  to  wifh  that  (like  the 
Roman  Catholics)  they  were  not  permitted 
to  read  the  bible,  rather  than  they  Ihould 
read  it  only  to  abufe  it. 

I  have  frequently  heard  many  wife  tradef- 
men fettling  the  moft  important  articles  of 
our  faith  over  a  pint  of  beer.  A  baker 
took  occafion  from  Canning's  affair  to  main- 
tain, in  oppofition  to  the  fcriptures,  that 
man  might  live  by  bread  alone,  at  lealt  that 
woman  might ;  "  for  elfe,"  faid  he,  "  how 
"  could  the  girl  have  been  fupported  for  a 
**  whole  month  by  a  few  hard  crufts  ?"  In 
anfwer  to  this,  a  barber-furgeon  fet  forth 
the  improbability  of  that  flory  ;  and  thence 
inferred,  that  it  was  irapoffible  for  our'  Sa- 
viour to  have  fafted  forty  days  in  the  wil- 
dernefs.  I  lately  heard  a  midfhipman  fwear 
that  the  bible  was  all  a  lie  :  for  he  had 
failed  round  the  world  with  lord  Anfon, 
and  if  there  had  been  any  Jied  Sea,  he  mull 
have  met  with  it.  I  know  a  bricklayer, 
who  while  he  was  working  by  line  and  rule, 
and  carefully  laying  one  brick  upon  another, 
would  argue  with  a  fellow-labourer  that  the 
world  was  made  by  chance ;  and  a  cook , 
who  thought  more  of  his  trade  than  his 
bible,  in  a  difpute  concerning  the  miracles, 
made  a  pleafant  miftake  about  the  nature  of 
the  firft,  and  gravely  afked  his  antagonift 
what  he  thought  of  the  fupper  at  Cana. 

This  affeftation  of  free-thinking  among 
the  lower  clafs  of  people,  is  at  prefent  hap- 
pily confined  to  the  men.  On  Sundays, 
while  the  hulbands  are  toping  at  the  ale- 
houfe,  the  good  women  their  wives  think 
it  their  duty  to  go  to  church,  fay  their  pray- 
ers, bring  home  the  text,  and  hear  the  chil- 
dren their  catechifm.  But  our  polite  ladies 
are,  I  fear,  in  their  lives  and  converfations, 
little  better  than  free-thinkers.  Going  to 
church,  fince  it  is  now  no  longer  the  falhion 
to  carry  en  intrigues  there,  is  almoft  wholly 
laid  afide :  And  I  verily  believe,  that  no- 
thing but  another  earthquake  can  fill  the 
churches  with  people  of  quality.  The  fair 
fex  in  general  are  too  thoughtlefs  to  con- 
cern themfelves  in  deep  enquiries  into  mat- 
ters of  religion.  It  is  fufiicient,  that  they 
are  taught  to  believe  themfelves  angels.  It 
would  therefore  be  an  ill  compliment,  while 
we  talk  of  the  heaven  they  beftow,  to  per- 
fuadc  them  into  the  Mahometan  notion,  ■ 
that  they  have  no  fouls:  though  perhaps, 
our  fine  gentlemen  may  imagine,  that  by 
convincing  a  lady  that  fhe  has  no  foul,  fhe 
will  be  lefs  fcrupulous  about  the  difpofal  of 
her  body. 

The  ridiculous   notions  maintained   by 

free- 
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Tee-thinkers  in  their  writings,  fcarce  deferve 
ferious  refutation;  and  perhaps  the  beft 
nethod  of  anfwering  them  would  be  to  fe- 
ed from  their  works  all  the  abfurd  and  im- 
3rad:icable  notions  which  they  fo  uifily 
tiaintain  in  order  to  evade  the  belief  of  the 
hriftian  religion.  I  fliall  here  throw  toge- 
her  a  few  of  their  principal  tenets,  under 
he  contradiftory  title  of 

The  UnbeUe<vers  Creed, 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that 
natter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter ;  and 
hat  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is  any 
jod  or  no. 

I  believe  alfo,  that  the  world  was  not 
nade;  that  the  world  made  itfelf ;  that  it 
lad  no  beginning ;  that  it  will  lall  for  ever, 
vorld  without  end. 

I  believe  that  a  man  is  a  beaft,  that  the 
bul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  is  the  foul  j 
md  that  after  death  there  is  neither  body 
jor  foul. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  religion ;  that 
latural  religion  is  the  only  religion;  and 
:hat  all  religion  is  unnatural. 

I  believe  not  in  Mofes ;  I  believe  In  the 
irft  philofophy  ;  I  believe  not  the  Evange- 
ifts  ;  I  believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland, 
rindal,  Morgan,  Mandeville,  Woolfton, 
Hobbes,  ShaftelLury  ;  I  believe  in  lord  Bo- 
ingbroke;  I  believe  not  St.  Paul. 

I  believe  not  revelation  ;  I  believe  in  tra- 
iition  ;  I  believe  in  the  talmud ;  I  believe 
nthealcoran;  I  believe  not  the  bible;  I 
jelieve  in  Socrates  ;  I  believe  in  Confucius; 
[  believe  in  Sanconiathon  ;  I  believe  in  Ma- 
lomet ;  I  believe  not  in  Chrift. 

Laftly,  1  believe  in  all  unbelief. 

ConnoiJJeur. 

§  52.     Fortune  not  to  he  t ruffed. 

The  fudden  invafion  of  an  enemy  over- 
throws fuch  as  are  not  on  their  guard  ;  but 
they  who  forefee  the  war,  and  prepare  them- 
felves  for  it  before  it  breaks  out,  ftand  with- 
out difficulty  the  firft  and  the  fierceft  onfet. 
1  learned  this  important  lellbn  long  ago, 
md  never  trufted  to  fortune  even  while  (he 
eemed  to  be  at  peace  with  me.  The  riches, 
;he  honours,  the  reputation,  and  all  the 
idvantages  which  her  treacherous  indulgence 
aoured  upon  me,  I  placed  fo,  that  flie  might 
fnatch  them  away  without  giving  me  any 
Jilturbance.  I  kept  a  great  interval  between 
ne  and  them.  She  took  them,  but  fhe 
;ould  not  tear  them  from  me.  No  man 
ufFers  by  bad  fortune,  but  he  who  has  been 
Jeceived  by  good.     If  we  grow  fond  oi  her 
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gifts,  fancy  that  they  beJiong  to  us,  and  arc 
perpetually  to  remain  with  us;  if  we  lean 
upon  them,  and  exped  to  be  confidered  for 
them ;  w^e  fhall  fmk  int  o  all  the  bitterncls 
of  grief,  as  foon  as  thefe  falfe  and  tranfitory 
benefits  pafs  away,  as  foon  as  our  vain  and 
childifli  minds,  un fraught  with  folid  plea- 
fures,  become  deftitute  even  of  thofe  which 
are  imaginary.  But,  if  we  do  not  fuiFer 
ourfelves  to  be  tranfporte  d  with  profperity, 
neither  (hall  we  be  reduced  by  adverlity. 
Cur  fouls  will  be  proof  Tigainft  the  dangers 
of  both  thefe  ll^ates ;  am  1  having  explored 
our  ftrength,  we  fnall  be  fure  of  it ;  for  ia 
the  midft  of  felicity,  we  (hall  have  tried 
how  we  can  bear  misforti  me. 

Her  E-vds  difarmed.  hy  Patieyjce, 

Banifnment,  with  all  its  train  of  evils.  Is 
fo  far  from  being  the  c  aufe  of  contempt, 
that  he  who  bears  up  M/ith  an  undaunted 
fpirit  againft  them,  while  fo  many  are  de- 
jeded  by  them,  ereds  on  his  very  misfor- 
tune a  trophy  to  his  l«xnour:  for  fuch  is 
the  frame  and  temper  oj"  our  minds,  that 
nothing  ftrikes  us  with  |  greater  admiration 
than  a  man  intrepid  in  xh  e  midft  of  misfor- 
tunes. Of  all  ignominieji,  an  ignominious 
death  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  greateft  ; 
and  )'et  where  is  the  bla^fphemer  who  will 
prefume  to  defame  the  death  of  Socrates? 
This  faint  entered  the  pn'ifon  with  the  fame 
countenance  with  which  In  j  reduced  the  thirty- 
tyrants,  and  he  took  off  :ignominy  from  the 
place  ;  for  how  could  it  be  deemed  a  prifon 
when  Socrates  was  then:?  Ariitides  was 
led  to  execution  in  the  fa  me  city ;  all  thofe 
who  met  the  fad  proce'lion,  caft  their  e\  es 
to  the  ground,  and  with  throbbing  hearts 
bewailed,  not  the  innocent  man,  but  Juftice 
herfelf,  who  w^as  in  him  condemned.  Yet 
there  -was  a  v.- retch  found  ,  for  monfters  ?.re 
fometimes  produced  in  ccmtradiftion  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  nature,  who  fpit  in  his 
face  as  he  paflcd  along.  Ariftides  wiped 
his  cheek,  fmiled,  twrned  i.^o  the  magiftrate, 
and  faid,  "  Admonilh  thir.  man  not  to  be 
*♦  fo  nafty  for  the  future." 

Ignominy  then  can  take  no  hold  on  vir- 
tue ;  for  virtue  is  in  ever]  '  condition  the  ' 
fame,  and  challenges  the  fan  le  refpeft.  We 
applaud  the  world  when  fhi :  profpers  ;  and 
when  fhe  falls  into  adverl  ity  we  applaud 
her.  Like  the  temples  of  the  gods,  fhe  is 
venerable  even  in  her  ruii  is.  After  this, 
muft  it  not  appear  a  degret ;  of  madnefs  to 
defer  one  moment  acquirino;  the  only  arms 
capable  of  defending  us  againfl  attacks, 
which  at  every  moment  we  ;ire  exjpofed  to  ? 

Our 
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Our  being  mlferaWe,  or  not  miferable, 
when  we  fall  into  misfortunes,  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  enjoyed  prof- 
perity,  Bolingbroke. 

€  rj.     Delicacy  covjiitutmial,  and  often 
dangerous. 

Some  people  are  fubject  to  a  certain  de- 
licacy of  paffion,  which  makes  them  ex- 
tremely fenfible  to  all  the  accidents  of  life, 
and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every  prof- 
perous  event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief, 
•when  they  meet  with  crofles  and  adverfity. 
Favours  and  good  offices  eafily  engage  their 
friendfhip*  while  the  fmalleft  injury  pro- 
vokes their  refentment.  Any  honour  or 
mark  of  diftinftion  elevates  them  above 
meafure ;  but  they  are  as  fenfibly  touched 
with  contempt.  People  of  this  charafter 
have,  no  doubt,  much  more  lively  enjoy- 
ments, as  well  as  more  pungent  forrows, 
than  men  of  cool  and  fedate  tempers  ;  but 
I  believe,  when  every  thing  is  balanced, 
there  is  no  one,  who  would  not  rather  chufe 
to  be  of  the  latter  charafter,  were  he  en- 
tirely mafter  of  his  own  difpofition.  Good 
or  ill  fortune  is  vet}'  little  at  our  own  dif- 
pofal :  and  when  a  perfon  who  has  this 
fenfibility  of  temper  meets  with  any  mif- 
fortune,  his  forrow  or  refentment  takes  en- 
tire pofTeffion  of  him,  and  deprives  him  of 
all  relifh  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life ; 
the  right  enjoyment  of  which  forms  the 
greateft  part  of  our  happinefs.  Great  plea- 
fures  are  much  lefs  frequent  than  great 
pains ;  fo  that  a  fenfible  temper  cannot  meet 
with  fewer  trials  in  the  former  way  than  in 
the  latter:  not  to  mention,  that  men  of 
fuch  lively  paflions  are  apt  to  be  tranfported 
beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  difcre- 
tion,  and  to  take  falfe  fleps  in  the  conduft 
of  life,  which  are  often  irretrievable. 

Delicacy  of  Tafe  dejirable. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  tafte  obfervable  in 
feme  men,  which  very  much  refembles  this 
delicacy  of  pafTiou,  and  produces  the  fame 
fenfibility  to  beauty  and  deformity  of  every 
kind,  as  that  does  to  profperity  and  adver- 
fity, obligations  and  Injuries.  When  you 
prefent  a  poem  or  a  piflure  to  a  man  pofTefTed 
of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings 
makes  him  to  be  touched  very  fenfibly  with 
every  part  of  it ;  nor  are  the  mafterly 
ftrokes  perceived  with  more  exquifite  relilh 
and  fatisfadion,  than  the  negligencies  or 
abfurdities  with  difguft  and  unealinefs.  A 
polite  and  judicious  converfation  affords 
iiia  the  higheft  entertainment ;  rudenefs  or 
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impertinence  Is  as  great  a  punifhment  to 
bim.  In  fhort,  delicacy  of  tafle  has  the 
fame  effeft  3s  delicacy  of  pafTion  :  it  enlarge* 
the  fphere  both  of  our  happinefs  and  mifery, 
and  makes  us  fenfible  to  pains  as  well  as 
pleafures  which  efcape  the  refl  of  mankind. 

I  believe,  however,  there  is  no  one,  who 
will  not  agree  with  me,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  refemblance,  a  delicacy  of  tafle  is 
as  much  to  be  defired  and  cultivated  as  a 
delicacy  of  paffion  is  to  be  lamented,  and 
to  be  remedied  if  poffible.     The  good  or 
ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our  4 
difpofal ;  but  we  are  pretty  much  mafters  . 
what  books  we  fhall  read,  what  diverfions' 
we  fhall  partake  of,  and  what  company  wc  j 
fhall  keep.     Philofophers  have  endeavoured  ' 
to  render  happinefs  entirely  independent  of - 
every  thing  external  that  is  impoifible  to  be  ' 
attained  :  but  every  wife  man  will  endea- 
vour to  place  his  happinefs  on  fuch  objedls- 
as  depend  mofl  upon  himfelf ;  and  that  is^ 
not  to  be  attained  fo  much  by  any  others 
means,    as  by  this  delicacy  of  fentiment. 
When  a  man  is  pofTefTed  of  that  talent,  hS' 
is  more  happy  by  what  pleafes  his  tafte,  than^ 
by  what  gratifies  his  appetites ;  and  receives 
more  enjoyment  from  a  poem  or  a  piece  of 
reafoning,  than  the  mofl  expenfive  luxur/ 
can  afford. 

^hat  it  teaches  11s  fo  feleB  our  Compaity, 

Delicacy  of  tafle  is  favourable  to  love  and 
friendfhip,  by  confining  our  choice  to  fewf 
people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  the 
company  and  converfation  of  the  greateft 
part  of  men.  You  will  very  feldom  find 
that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever 
flrong  fenfe  they  may  be  endowed  with, 
are  very  nice  in  diflinguilhing  of  charac- 
ters, or  in  markin  J  thofe  infenfible  differ- 
ences and  gradations  which  make  one  man 
preferable  to  another.  Any  one  that  has 
competent  fenfe,  is  fufEcient  for  their  en- 
tertamment :  they  talk  to  him  of  their  plcg*^ 
fures  and  affairs  with  the  fame  franknefs  as^ 
they  would  to  any  other  ;  and  finding  many 
who  are  fit  to  fupply  his  place,  they  never 
feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  abfence. 
But,  to  make  ufe  of  the  allufion  of  a  famous 
French  author,  the  judgment  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  clock  or  watch,  where  the  moft 
ordinary  machine  is  fufficient  to  tell  the 
hours  ;  but  the  mofl  elaborate  and  artificial 
can  only  point  the  minutes  and  feconds, 
and  diftinguifh  the  fmallefl  differences  of 
time.  One  who  has  well  digefted  his  know- 
ledge both  of  books  and  men,  has  little  en- 
joyment but  in  the  coinpany  of  a  few  feleft 
compaaionsA 
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companions.  He  feels  too  fenfibly  how 
much  all  the  reft  of  mankind  fall  Ihort  of 
the  notions  which  he  has  entertained  ;  and 
his  affeftions  being  thus  confined  within  a 
narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carrier  them 
farther  than  if  they  were  more  general  and 
undiltinguiflied.  The  gaiety  and  frolic  of 
a  bottle  companion  improves  with  him  into 
a  folid  friendihip ;  and  the  ardours  of  a 
youthful  appetite  into  an  elegant  paffion. 

Hume's  EJJays. 

§  54.      Dettaaion  a  detejlahle  Vice. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  men  are  gene- 
lally  kind  in  proportion  as  they  are  happy  ; 
and  it  is  faid,  even  of  the  devil,  that  he  is 
good-humoured  when  he  is  pleafed.  Every 
aft,  therefore,  by  which  another  is  injured, 
from  whatever  motive,  contrafts  more  guilt, 
and  expreffes  greater  malignity,  if  it  is 
committed  in  thofe  feafons  which  are  fet 
apart  to  pleafantry  and  good-humour,  and 
brightened  with  enjo}'ments  peculiar  to  ra- 
tional and  fecial  beings. 

Detraction  is  among  thofe  vices  which 
the  moft  languid  virtue  has  fufSicient  force 
to  prevent ;  becaufe  by  detraction  that  is 
not  gained  which  is  taken  away.  "  He 
who  hlches  from  me  ray  good  name,"  fays 
ShakCpeare,  *'  enriches  not  himfelf,  but 
makes  me  poor  indeed."  As  nothing 
therefore  degrades  human  nature  more  than 
detraftion,  nothing  more  difgraces  conver- 
fation.  The  detractor,  as  he  is  the  loweft 
moral  charafter,  refleds  greater  difhonour 
upon  his  company,  than  the  hangman ;  and 
he  whofe  difpohtion  is  a  fcandal  to  his  fpe- 
cies,  Ihould  be  more  diligently  avoided, 
than  he  who  is  fcandalous  only  by  his 
offence. 

But  for  this  pradice,  however  vile,  fome 
have  dared  to  apologize,  by  contending  that 
the  report,  by  which  they  injured  an  abfent 
charafter,  was  true :  this,  however,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  that  they  have  not  compli- 
cated malice  with  fallliood,  and  that  there 
Ls  fome  difference  between  detraction  and 
ilander.  To  relate  all  the  ill  that  is  true 
of  the  beft  man  in  the  world,  v/onld  pro- 
bably render  him  the  object  of  fufpicion 
and  diftruft  ;  and  was  this  pradice  univer- 
fal,  mutual  confidence  and  eileem,  the  com- 
forts of  fociety,  and  the  endearments  of 
friendfhip,  would  be  at  an  end. 

There  is  fomething  unfpeakably  more 
hateful  in  thofe  fpecies  of  villamy  by  which 
the  lavv'  is  evaded,  than  thofe  by  vvhich  it  is 
violated  and  defiled.  Courage  has  fome- 
times  preferved  rapacity  from  abhorrence. 


as  beauty  has  been  thought  to  apologize 
for  proffitution  ;  but  the  injuftice  of  cow- 
ardice is  univerfally  abhorred,  and,  like  the 
lewdnefs  of  deformity,  has  no  advocate. 
Thus  hateful  are  the  wretches  who  ddtraCl 
with  caution,  and  v/hile  they  perpetrate  the 
wrong,  are  folicitous  to' avoid  the  reproach. 
They  do  not  fay,  that  Chloe  forfeited  her 
honour  to  Lyfander  ;  but  they  fay,  that  fuch 
a  report  has  been  fprcad,  they  know  hot 
how  true.  Thofe  wiio  propagate  thefe  re- 
ports, frequently  invent  them ;  and  it  is  no 
breach  of  charity  to  fuppofe  this  to  be  al- 
ways the  cafe;  becaufe  no  man  who  fpreads 
detradion  would  have  fcrupled  to  produce 
it :  and  he  who  fhould  ditfafe  poijbn  in  a 
brook,  would  fcarce  be  acquitted  of  a  ma- 
licious defign,  though  he  fhould  alledge, 
that  he  received  it  ot  another  who  is  doiilg 
the  fame  elfewhere. 

Wliatever  is  incompatible  with  the  higheft: 
dignity  of  our  nature,  Ihould  indeed  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  converfation  :  as  compa- 
nions, not  oiily  that  which  we  owe  to  our- 
felves  but  to  others,  is  required  of  us  ;  and 
they  who  can  indulge  kny  vice  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  each  other,  are  become  obdurate  in 
guilt,  and  infenfible  to  infamy.     Rambler, 

§    55'.     Learning  Jhould  he  fometimes  applied 
to  culti'vate  our  Morals. 

Envy,  curiofity,  and  our  fenfe  of  the  im- 
perfection of  our  prefent  flate,  inclines  us 
always  to  eftimate  the  advantages  which  are 
in  the  pofiellion  of  others  above  their  real 
value.  Every  one  mult  have  remarked  what 
powers  and  prerogatives  the  vulgar  imagine 
to  be  conferred  by  learning.  A  man  of 
fcience  is  expeded  to  excel  the  unlettered 
and  unenlightened,  even  on  occafions  where 
literature  is  of  no  ufe,  and  among  weak 
minds  lofes  part  of  his  reverence  by  difco- 
vering  no  fuperiority  in  thofe  parts  of  life, 
in  which  all  are  unavoidably  equal;  as 
when  a  monarch  makes  a  progrefs  to  the 
remoter  provinces,  the  ruilicks  are  faid 
fomiCtimes  to  uonder  that  they  find  him  of 
the  fame  fize  with  themfelves. 

Thefe  demands  of  prejudice  and  folly  can. 
never  be  fatisfied,  and  therefore  many  of  the 
imputations  which  learning  futfers  from  difi 
appointed  ignorance,  are  without  reproach. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  fome 
failures  to  which  men  of  Itudy  are  peculi- 
arly expofed.  Every  condition  has  its  difad- 
vantages.  The  circle  of  knowledge  is  too 
wide  for  the  moff  aftive  and  diligent  intel- 
led,  and  while  fcience  is  purfued  with  ar- 
dour, other  accomplifnments  of  equal  ufe 
I  are 
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are  neceffarily  negleded ;  as  a  fmall  gar-  ficiently  juftlfied  in  aflerting,  that  the  art* 
rifon  muft  leave  one  part  of  an  exteniive  and  faiences  could  never  fiourifh  but  in  a 
fortrefs  naked,  when  an  alarm  calls  them  to  free  government ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  ha« 
another.  t>een  followed  by  feveral  eminent  writers  in 

The  learned,  however,  might  generally  our  country,  who  either  confined  their  view 
fupport  their  dignity  with  more  fuccefs,  if  merely  to  ancient  fads,  or  entertained  too 
they  fufFered  not  themfelves  to  be  milled  greiit  a  partiality  in  favour  of  that  form  of 
by '  fuperfluous  attainments  of  qualification  government  which  is  eftablifhed  amongft  us,. 
<vhich  few  can  underftand  or  value,  and  by  But  what  would  thefe  writers  have  faid  tQ 
fkill  which  thev  may  fink  into  the  grave  the  inftances  of  modern  Rome  and  Flo- 
witbout  any  confpicuous  opportunities  of  rence  ?  Of  which  the  former  carried  to  per- 
cxerting.  Raphael,  in  return  to  Adam's  feftion  all  the  finer  arts  of  fculpture,  paint- 
enquiries  into  the  courfei  of  the  itars  and  ing,  and  mufic,  as  well  as  poetry,  though' 
the  revolutions  of  heaven,  counfels  him  to  they  groaned  under  flaver}',  and  under  the 
withdraw  his  mind  from  idle  fpeculations,  flavery  of  priefts  :  while  the  latter  made  the 
and,  inllead  of  watching  motions  which  he  greateft  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  fciences, 
has  no  power  to  regulate,  to  employ  his  fa-  after  they  began  to  lofe  their  liberty  by  th? 
cukies  upon  nearer  and  more  interelling  ufurpations  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  Ari- 
cbjeds,  the  furvey  of  his  own  life,  the  fub-  ofto.  Taflb,  Galilaeo,  no  more  than  Ra- 
jedtion  of  his  paffions,  the  knowledge  of  phael  and  Michael  Angelo,  were  not  born 
duties  which  maft  daily  be  performed,  and  in  republics.  And  though  the  Lombard 
the  deteftion  of  dangers  which  muft  daily  fchool  was  famous  as  well  as  the  Roman,  yet 
be  incurred.  the  Venetians  have  had  the  fmalleft  fhare  in 

This  angelic  counfel  every  man  of  letters  its  honours,  and  feem  rather  inferior  to  the 
Jhould  always  have  before  him.  He  that  Italians  in  their  genius  for  the  arts  and  fci- 
devotes  hirafelf  wholly  to  retired  ftudy,  na-  ences.  Rubens  eftahlifhed  his  fchool  at 
turally  finks  from  omiffion  to  forgetfulnefs  Antwerp,  not  at  Amfterdam  ;  Drefden,  not 
of  fecial  duties,  and  from  which  he  muft  be  Hamburgh,  is  the  centre  of  politenefs  in 
fometimes  awakened,  and   recalled    to  the    Germany. 


j,eneral  condition  of  mankind.      Rambler, 

Its  Progrefs, 
It  had  been  obferved  by  the  ancients. 
That  all  the  arts  and  fciences  arofe  among 
free  nations ;  and  that  the  Perlians  and 
Egyptians,  notwithftanding  all  their  eafe, 
opulence,  and  luxury,  made  but  faint  ef- 
forts towards  thofe  finer  pleafures,  which 
were  carried  to  fuch  perfection  by  the 
Creeks,    amidft   continual   wars,    attended 


But  the  moft  eminent  inftance  of  the 
flourifhing  ftate  of  learning  in  defpotic  go- 
vernments, is  that  of  France,  which  fcarce 
ever  enjoyed  an  eftablifhed  liberty,  and  yet 
has  carried  the  arts  and  fciences  as  near 
perfeftion  as  any  other  nation.  The  Englifh 
are,  perhaps,  better  philofophers  ;  the  Ita- 
lians better  painters  and  muficians  ;  the  Ro-- 
mans  were  better  orators ;  but  the  French, 
are  the  only  people,  except  the  Greeks,  who 
have  been  at  once  philofophers,  poets,  ora- 
with  poverty,  and  the  greateft  fimplicity  of  tors,  hiftorians,  painters,  architeds,  fculp- 
life  and  manners.  It  had  alfo  been  ob-  tors,  and  muficians.  With  regard  to  the 
ferved,  that  as  foon  as  the  Greeks  loft  their  ftage,  they  have  excelled  even  the  Greeks, 
liberty,  though  they  encreafed  mightily  in  who  have  far  excelled  the  Englifh ;  and  in 
riches,  by  the  means  of  the  conquefts  of  common  life  they  have  in  a  great  meafur« 
Alexander ;  yet  the  arts,  from  that  moment,  perfected  that  art,  the  moft  ufeful  and  agree- 
^eclined  among  them,  and  have  never  fince    able  of  any,  I'ait  de  ^jrvre,  the  ait  of  fociety 


been  able  to  raife  their  head  in  that  climate 
Learning  was  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  the 
only  free  nation  at  that  time  in  the  univerfe  ; 
and  having  met  with  fo  favourable  a  foil,  it 
made  prodigious  fhoots  for  above  a  century  ; 
till  the  decay  of  liberty  produced  alfo  a 
decay  of  letters,  and  fpread  a  total  barba- 
rifm  over  the  world.  From  thefe  two  ex- 
periments, of  which  each  was  double  in  its 
kind,  and  fhewed  the  fall  of  learning  in  de- 
fpotic  governments^,  as  well  as  its  rife  in 

jjopular  ones,  Longinua  thought  himfelffuf-   fcarce  a  tolerable 'grammar, 
2. 


and  converfation. 

If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  fciences  and 
polite  arts  in  our  country,  Horace's  obfer- 
vation  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  may,  in 
a  great  meafure,  be  applied  to  the  BritUh,    J 

fed  in  longum  tamen  aevnm  ^ 

Manferunt,  hodieque  manent  veftigia  runs. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  ftile  hav<| 

been  very  much  negleded  among  us.     We 

have  no  dictionary  of  our  language,  and 

The  tirft  po- 
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lite  profe  we  have,  was  wrote  by  a  man  who 
is  ftill  alive.  As  to  Sprat,  Locke,  and  even 
Temple,  they  knew  too  little  of  the  rules 
of  art  to  be  efteemed  very  elegant  writers. 
The  profe  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and  Mil- 
ton, is  altogether  ftifF  and  pedantic  ;  though 
their  fenfe  be  excellent.  Men,  in  this  coun- 
try, have  been  fo  much  occupied  in  the 
great  difputes  of  religion,  politics,  and  phi- 
lofophy,  that  they  had  no  relilb  for  the  mi- 
nute obfervaiions  of  grammar  and  criticifm. 
And  though  this  turn  of  thinking  muft  have 
confiderably  improved  our  fenfe  and  our 
talent  of  reafoning  beyond  thofe  of  other 
nations,  it  muft  be  confeft,  that  even  in 
thofe  fciences  above  mentioned,  we  have 
not  any  ftandard  book  v/hith  we  can  tranf- 
mit  to  pofterity  :  and  the  utmoft  we  have  to 
boaft  of,  are  a  few  elTays  towards  a  more 
juft  philofophy;  which,  indeed,  promife 
very  much,  but  have  not,  as  yet,  reached 
any  degree  of  perfection. 

U/ile/s  njoHhout  Tnjle. 

A  man  may  know  exaftly  all  the  circles 
and  ellipfes  of  the  Copernican  fyfiem,  and 
all  the  irregular  fpirals  of  the  Ptolemaic, 
without  perceiving  that  the  former  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  very 
fully  explained  every  quality  of  the  circle, 
but  has  not,  in  any  proportion,  faid  a  word 
of  its  beauty.  The  reafon  is  evident.  Beauty 
is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in 
any  part  of  the  line,  whofe  parts  are  all 
equally  diftant  from  a  common  ctntre.  It 
is  only  the  efFedl  which  that  figure  operates 
upon  the  mind,  whofe  particular  fabric  or 
ftrudfure  renders  it  fufceptible  of  fuch  (en- 
timents.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in 
the  circle,  or  fcek  it,  either  by  ycur  fenfes, 
or  by  mathematical  reafonings,  in  ail  the 
properties  of  that  figure. 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other 
pleafure  in  reading  Virgil  but  that  of  exa- 
mining iEneas's  voyage  by  the  map,  might 
underftand  perfectly  the  meaning  of  every 
Latin  word  employed  by  that  divine  au- 
thor, and  confcquently  m.ight  have  a  dif- 
tindl  idea  of  the  whole  narration ;  he  would 
even  have  a  more  diftinft  idea  of  it,  than 
they  could  have  who  had  not  ftudied  fo  ex- 
aftly  the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  knew, 
therefore,  every  thing  in  the  poem.  But 
he  was  ignorant  of  its  beauty  ;  becaufe  the 
beauty,  properly  fpeaking,  lies  not  in  the 
poem,  but  the  fentiment  or  tafte  of  the 
reader.  And  where  a  man  has  no  fuch  de- 
licacy of  temper  as  to  make  him  feel  this 
fentiAiient,  he  muft  be  ignorant  of  the  beauty. 
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though  pofieiTed  of  the  fcience  and  under- 
ftanding  of  an  angel.  Hume's  EJfays, 

Its  Objh-uams. 

So  many  hindrances  may  obftruft  th^ 
acquifition  of  knowledge,  that  there  is  Httle 
reafon  for  wondering  that  it  is  in  a  few 
hands.  To  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
the  duties  of  life  are  inconfiftent  with  much 
ftudy,  and  the  hours  which  they  would 
fpend  upon  letters  muft  be  ftolen  from  their 
occupations  and  their  families.  Many  fulFer 
themfelves  to  be  lured  by  more  fprightly  and 
luxurious  pleafiires  from  the  fliades  of  con- 
templation, where  they  find  /Seldom  more 
than  a  calm  delight,  fuch  as,  though  greater 
than  all  others,  if  its  certainty  and  its  dura- 
tion be  reckoned  with  its  power  of  grati- 
fication, is  yet  eafily  quitted  for  feme  ex- 
temporary joy,  which  the  prefent  moment 
offers,  and  another  perhaps  will  put  out  of 
reach. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  learning  that 
it  borrows  very  little  from  time  or  place  ;  it 
is  not  confined  to  feafon  or  to  climate,  to 
cities  or  to  the  country,  but  may  be  culti- 
vated and  enjoyed  where  no  other  pleafure 
can  be  obtained.  But  this  quality,  which, 
conftitutes  niuch  of  its  value,  is  oneoccafion 
of  negleft ;  what  may  be  done  at  all  times 
with  equal  propriety,  is  deferred  from  day 
to  day,  till  the  mind  is  gradually  reconciled 
to  the  omifiion,  and  the  attenticm  is  turned  to 
other  objefts.  Thus  habitual  idlenefs  gaina 
too  much  power  to  be  conquered,  and  the 
foul  Ihrinks  from  the  idea  of  intelleftual 
labour  and  intenfenels  of  meditation. 

That  thofe  who  profefs  to  advance  learn- 
ing fometimes  obftrad  it,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
the  continual  multiplication  of  books  not 
only  diftrafts  choice,  but  difappoints  en- 
quiry. To  him  that  has  moderately  ftorcd 
his  mind  with  images,  ^^w  writers  aiTord 
any  novelty ;  or  what  little  they  have  to  add 
to  the  common  ftock  of  learning  is  fo  bu- 
ried in  themafs  of  general  notions,  that,  like 
filver  mingled  with  the  ore  of  lead,  it  is  too 
little  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  feparation ; 
and  he  that  has  often  been  deceived  by  the 
promife  of  a  title,  at  laft  grows  weary  of 
examining,  and  is  tempted  to  connder  all 
as  equally  fallacious.  Idler, 

§   56.     Mankind,  a  Portrait  of. 
Vanity  bids  all  her  fons  to  be  generous 

and   brave, and   her   daughters   to    be 

chafte  and  courteous. But  why  do  we 

want  her  inftraftions  ? Aflc  the  come- 
dian, who  is  taught  a  part  he  feels  not. — 

'2  Is 
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Is  it  that  the  principles  of  religion  want  and  courage,  like  a  Spanifli  foldier  upon  an 

ftreno-th,  or  that  the  real  paffion  for  what  is  Italian  ttage — a  bladder  full  of  wind. — 

good'^  and  worthy  will  not  carry  us  high        Hark !    that,    the  found  of  that 

enough  ? God !  thou  knoweft  they  carry    trumpet, let  not  my  foldier  run, — — 

us  too  hio-h i-we  want  not  to  he but  'tis  fome  good   Chriftian  giving  alms.     O 

tofeem. riTY,    thou   gentleft    of  human   paiTions  1 

Look  out  of  your  door, — take  notice  of  foft  and  tender  are  thy  notes,  and  ill  accord 

that  man  ;  fee  what  difquieting,  intriguing,  they  with  fo  loud  an  inftrument. 
and  fliifting,  he  is  content  to  go  through. 


merely  to  be  thought  a  man  of  plain-deal- 
ing ; three  grains  of  honefty  would  fave 

'  ■  -alas !  he   has 


§57.     Manors: 


their  O 
Services 


Ster/u's  Sennons. 
Nature 


and 


Manors  are  in  fubftance  as  ancient  as  the 


him  all   this   trouble : 
them  not. 

Behold  a  fecond,  under  a  fhew  of  piety  Saxon  conftitution,   though  perhaps  diffcr- 

hiding  the  impurities  of  a  debauched  life :  ing  a  little,  in   fome   immaterial   circura- 

he  is  jult  entering  the  houfe  of  God  :  ftances,  from  thofe  that  exift  at  this  day  : 

would  he  was  more   pure — or  lefs  juft  as  was  obferved  of  feuds,  that  they  were 

pious ! but   then  he  could  not  gain    his  partly  known  to  our  anceftors,  even  before 

point.                                               ■  '^^  Norman  conqueft.     A  manor,  manerium, 

~'  ~             r,  ■    .^     r  >              7     becaufe  the  ufual  refidence  of 

feems  to  have  been  a  dillrift  of 


Obferve  a  third  going  almoft  in  the  fame  «  manc7ido, 
track,  with  what  an  inflexible  fanftity  of  de-  the  owner, 
pori-ment  he  fuftains  himfelf  as  he  advances !  ground,  held  by  lords  or  great  perfonages ; 
every  line  in  his  face  writes  abftinence ;  vvho  kept  in  their  own  hands  fo  much  land 


ery  ftrlde  locks  like  a  check  upon 
hisdefires:  fee,  I  befeech  you,  how  he  is 
cloak'd  up  with  fermons,  prayers,  and  fa-, 
craments ;  and  fo  bemuffled  with  the  exter- 
nals of  religion,  that  he  has  not  a  hand  to 
fpare  for  a  worldly  purpofe; — he  has  ar- 
mour at  leaft — Why  does  he  put  it  on  ?  Is 
there   no  ferving  God  without    all    this? 


as  was  necelTary  for  the  ufe  of  their  ftuni- 
lies,  which  were  called  terrc^  dominkaUsy  or 
demefne  lands ;  being  occupied  by  the  lord, 
or  dombius  mmierii,  and  his  fervahts.  The 
other  tenemental  lands  they  diftributed  a- 
mong  their  tenants ;  which  from  the  different 
modes  of  tenure  were  called  and  diftingulfhed 
by  two  uiiFt^^nt  names.     Firft,  book  land. 


Muft  the  parb  of  religion  be  extended  fo  or  charter  land,   which  was  held  by  deed 

wide  to  the  danger  of  its   rending?     Yes,  under  certain  rents  and  free-fervices,  and  in 

truly,  or  it  will  not  hide  the  fecret effeft   differed    nothing  from    free    focage 

and,  What  is  that  ?  lands :  and  from  hence  have  arifen  all  the 

That  the  faint  has  no  religion  at  freehold  tenants  w  hich  hold  of  particular 

all.  manors,  and   owe   fuit  and   fervice  to  the 

But    here     comes    Generosity;  fame.     The  other  fpecies  was  called  folk 

giving — not  to  a  decayed  artift — but  to  the  land,  which  was  held  by  no  affurance  in 

arts     and    fciences    themfelves. — See, — he  writing,  but  diflributed  among  the  common 

builds  not  a  chamber  in  the  njjall  apart  for  the  folk  or  people  at  the  pleafure  of  the  lord, . 

prophets ;  but  whole  fchools  and  colleges  for  and  refumed  at  his  difcretion  ;  being  indeed 

thofe  who  come  after.     Lord!  how  they  land  held  in  villenage,  which  we  fhall  pre- 

will  magnify  his  name! 'tis  in  capitals  fently  defciibc  mere  at  large.     The  refidue 

already  ;  the  firit — the  higheft,  in  the  gilded  of  the  manor  being  uncultivated,  was  termed 

rent-roll  of  every  hofpital  and  af}lum the  lord's  wafte,  and  ferved  for  public  roads. 

One  honeft  tear  (bed  in  private  over  the  and  for  common  of  pafture  to  the  lord  and 

unfortunate,  is  worth  it  all.  his  tenants.     Manors  were  formerly  called 

What  a  problematic  fet  of  creatures  does  baronies,  as   they   ftiil  are  lordfhips :   and 

fimulation   make   us !    Who  would  diviije  each  lord  or  baron  was  empowered  to  hold 

that  all  the  anxiety  and  concern  fo  vifible  a  domeftic  court,  called  the  court-baron, 

in  the  airs  of  one  half  of  that  great  affembly  for  redreffmg   mifdemeanors  and  nuifances 

Ihould  arife  from  nothing  elfe,  but  that  the  within  the  manor,  and  for  fettling  difputes 

other  half  of  it  may  think  them  to  be  men  of  property  among  the  tenants.     This  court 
of  confequence,  penetration,  parts,  and  con-    is  an  infeparable  ingredient  of  every  m.anor; 

duft  ? — What  a  noife  amongit  the  claimants  and  if  the  number  of  fuitors  fhould  fo  fail, 
about   it  ?    Behold  humility,  out  of  mere 
pride— and  honefty  almoft  out  of  knavery  • 


— Chaftity, 
I 


never  oi)ce  in  hand's  way  j — 


as  not  to  leave  fuff^cient  to  make  a  jury  or 
homage,  that  is,  two  tenants  at  the  leaft, 
the  ipanor  itfeif  is  loft. 

Before 
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Before  the  ftatute  of  ^i^it2  empiores,  i8 
Edward  I.  the  king's  greater  barons,  who 
had  a  large  extent  of  territory  held  under 
the  crown,  granted  out  frequently  fmaller 
manors  to  inferior  perfons  to  be  held  of 
themfelves;  which  do  therefore  now  con- 
tinue to  be  held  under  a  fuperior  lord,  who 
is  called  in  fuch  cafes  the  lord  paramount 
over  all  thefc  manors :  and  his  feigniory  is 
frequently  termed  an  honour,  not  a  manor, 
efpecialiy  if  it  hath  belonged  to  an  ancient 
feodal  baron,  or  hath  been  at  any  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown.  In  imitation 
whereof,  thefc  inferior  lords  began  to  carve 
out  and  grant  to  others  ftill  more  minute 
fftates,  to  be  held  as  of  themfelves,  and 
were  fo  proceeding  downwards  in  uifiiitum  ; 
till  the  fuperior  lords  obferved,  that  by  this 
method  of  fubinfeudation  they  loft  all  their 
feodal  profits,  of  wardfhips,  marriages,  and 
efcheats,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe 
mefne  or  middle  lords,  who  were  the  imme- 
diate fuperiors  of  the  terretenmit^  or  him  who 
occupied  the  land.  This  occafioned  the  fta- 
tuteof  Weltm.  5.  ot quia  emptores ,  i  8  Edw.  I. 
to  be  made  ;  which  direds,  that  upon  all 
fales  or  feoffments  of  land,  the  feoffee  {hall 
hold  the  fime,  not  of  his  immediate  feofter, 
but  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  of  whom 
fuch  feoffer  himfelf  held  it.  And  from  hence 
it  is  held,  that  all  manors  exifting  at  this  day 
mfift  have  ejiffled  by  immemorial  prei'crip- 
tion  ;  or  at  leaft  ever  fmce  the  1 8th  Edw.  I. 
when  the  ftatute  of  quia  e/nptores  was  made. 
For  no  nev/  manor  can  have  been  created 
fmce  that  ftatute  :  becaufe  it  is  effential  to  a 
manor,  that  there  be  tenants  who  hold  of 
the  lord,  and  that.ftatute  enafts,  that  for  the 
future  no  fubjetl  {hall  create  any  new  te- 
nants to  hold  of  himfelf. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  folk  land,  or  ef- 
tates  held  in  villenage,  this  was  a  fpecies  of 
tenure  neither  ftri*!:!!)'  feodal,  Norman,  or 
Saxon  ;  but  mixed  and  compounded  of  them 
all :  and  which  alfo,  on  account  of  the  he- 
riots  that  attend  it,  may  feem  to  have  fome- 
what  DaniiTi  in  its  compoution.    Under  the 
\   Saxon  government  there  were,  as  Sir  Wil- 
I    liam  Temple  fpeaks,  a  fort  of  people  in  a 
I    condition  of  downright  fervitude,  u fed  and 
i    employed  in   the  moft   fervile  works,  and 
I    belonging,  both   they,  their  children,  and 
effefts,  to  the  lord  of  the  foil,  like  the  reft 
of  the  cattle  or  ftock  upon  it.     Thefe  feem 
to  have  been  thofe  who  held  what  was  called 
the   folk  land,  from  which  they  were  re- 
movable at  the  lord's  pleafure.     On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Norm^ans  here,  it  feems  not  im- 
probable, that  they,  who  weve  ftrangers  to 


any  other  thaji  a  feodal  ftate,  might  give 
fome  fparks  of  enfranchifement  to  fuch 
wretched  perfons  as  fell  to  their  fliare,  by- 
admitting  them,  as  well  as  others,  tb  the 
oath  of  fealty  ;  which  conferred  a  right  of 
protection,  and  raifed  the  tenant  to  a  kind 
of  eftate  fuperior  to  downright  flavery,  but 
inferior  to  every  other  condition.  This  they 
called  villenage,  and  the  tenants  villeins, 
either  from  the  word  n:ilis,  or  elfe,  as  Sir 
Edward  Coke  tells  us,  a  'villa ;  becaufe 
they  lived  chiefly  in  villages,  and  were  ern- 
ployed  in  ruftic  works  of  the  moft  fordid 
kind:  like  the  Spartan  helotes,  to  whom 
alone  the  culture  of  the  lands  was  configned  ; 
their  rugged  mafters,  like  our  northern  an- 
ceftors,  efteeming  war  the  only  honourable 
employment  of  mankind. 

Thefe  villeins,  belonging  principally  to 
lords  of  manors,  were  either  villeins  regar- 
dant, that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor  or  land  ; 
or  elfe  they  were  in  grofs,  or  at  large,  that 
is,  annexed  to  the  perfon  of  the  lord,  and 
transferrable  by  deed  from  one  owner  to 
another.  They  could  not  leave  their  lord 
without  his  permiflion:  but  if  they  raa 
away,  or  were  purloined  from  him,  might 
be  claimed  and  recovered  by  aftion^  like 
beafts  or  othef  chattels.  They  held  indeed 
fmall  portions  of  land  by  way  of  fuftaining 
themfelves  and  families ;  but  it  was  at  the 
mere  will  of  the  lord,  who  might  difpoffefs 
them  whenever  he  pleafed  ;  and  it  was  upoa 
villein  fervices,  that  is,  to  carry  out  dung, 
to  hedge  and  ditch  the  lord's  dcmefnes,  and 
any  other  the  meaneft  offices  :  and  thefe  fer- 
vices were  not  only  bafe,  but  uncertain  both 
as  to  their  time  and  quantity.  A  villein,  ia 
Ihort,  was  in  much  the  fame  ftate  with  us, 
as  lord  Molefworth  defcribes  to  be  that  of 
the  boors  in  Denmark,  and  Stiernhook  at- 
tributes alfo  to  the  traah  or  flaves  in  Swe- 
den ;  which  confirms  the  probability  of  their 
being  in  fome  degree  monuments  of  the  Da- 
nifli  tyranny.  A  villein  could  acquire  no 
property  either  in  lands  or  goods ;  but,  it  he 
purchased  either,  the  lord  might  enter  upon 
them,  ouft  the  villein,  and  feize  them  to  his 
own  ufe,  unlefs  he  contrived  t6  difpofe  of 
them  again  before  the  lord  had  feized  them  ; 
for  the  lord  had  then  loft  his  opportunity. 

In  many  places  alfo  a  fine  was  payable  to 
the  lord,  if  the  villein  prefumed  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  any  one  without  leave  from 
the  lord  :  and,  by  the  common  law,  the  lord 
might  alfo  bring  an  aftion  againft  tlie  huf- 
band  for  damages  in  thus  purloining  his 
property.  For  the  children  of  villains  were 
alfo  in  the  fame  ftate  of  bondage  with  their 
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parents; 
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parents;  wpience  they '> ere  called  in  Latin, 
r.ativi,  which  gave  rife  to  the  female  appel- 
lation of  a  villein,  who  was  called  a  neife.. 
In  cafe  of  a  marriage  betweep  a  freeman 
and  a  neife,  or  a  villein  and  a  freewoman, 
iiivt  iffue  followed  the  condition  of  the  fa- 
ther, being  free  if  he  was  free,  and  villein 
if  he  was  viliein ;  contrary  to  the  maxim  of 
civil  law,  that  partus  fecfuitur  i^etitrem.  But 
no  baftard  could  be  born  a  villein,  becaufe 
by  another  maxim  of  our  law  he  is  vullius 
Jilius ;  and  as  he  can  gain  nothing  by  inhe- 
ritance, it  were  hard  that  he  fhould  lofe  his 
natural  freedom  by  it.  The  law  however 
protected  the  perfons  of  villeins,  as  the 
king's  fubjefts,  againil  atrocious  injuries  of 
the  lord  :  for  he  might  not  kill  qr  maim  his 
Tillein;  though  he  might  beat  him  with  im- 
putiity,  fmce  the  villein  had  no  aftion  or  re- 
medy at  law  againft  his  lord,  but  in  cafe  of 
the  murder  of  his  anceftor,  or  the  maim  of 
liis  ovv'n  perfon.  Neifes  indeed  had  alfo  an 
appeal  of  rape,  in  cafe  the  lord  violated 
ihem  by  force. 

Villeins  might  be  enfranchifed  by  manu- 
mifilon,  which  is  either  exprefs  or  implied  : 
exprefs ;  as  where  a  man  granted  to  the 
villein  a  deed  of  manumifTion  :  implied  ;  as 
where  a  man  bound  himfelf  in  a  bond  to  his 
villein  for  a  fum  of  money,  granted  him  an 
annuity  by  deed,  or  gave  him  an  eflare  in 
fee,  for  life  or  years :  for  this  was  dealing 
with  his  villein  on  the  footing  of  a  freeman  ; 
it  was  in  fome  of  the  infrances  giving  him 
an  adion  againft  his  lord,  and  in  others  veil- 
ing an  ov/nerllup  in  him  entirely  inconfiilent 
with  his  former  llate  of  bondage.  So  alfo  if 
the  lord  brought  an  aftion  againft  his  villein, 
this  enfranchifed  him. ;  for,  as  the  lord  might 
have  a  ftiort  remedy  againft  this  villein,  by 
feizing  his  goods  (which  was  more  than 
equivalent  to  any  damages  he  could  recover) 
the  lavv'^  which  is  always  ready  to  catch  at 
any  thing  in  favour  of  liberty,  prefumed  that 
by  bringing  this  acftion  he  meant  to  fet  his 
villein  on  the  fame  footing  with  himfelf,  and 
therefore  held  it  an  implied  manumiffion. 
Eut  in  cafe  the  lord  indifted  him  for  felony, 
it  was  otherwife ;  for  the  lord  could  not  in- 
flicl  a  capital  punifliment  on  liis  villein,  with- 
out calling  in  the  aiTift.ance  of  the  law. 

Villeins,  by  this  and  many  other  means, 
in  procefs  of  time  gained  coniiderable  ground 
on  their  lords ;  and  in  particular  ftrengthened 
the  tenure  of  their  eftates  to  that  degree,  that 
they  came  to  have  in  them  an  infereft  in 
many  places  full  as  good,  in  others  better 
than  their  lords.  For  the  good -nature  and 
benevolence  of  iv.z.^^y  lords  of  manors  hav- 


ing, time  out  of  mind,  permitted  their  vil- 
leins and  their  childrea  to  enjoy  their  pof- 
felTions  without  interruption,  in  a  regular 
courfe  of  defcent,  the  common  law,  of 
which  cuftom  is  the  life,  now  gave  them 
title  to  prefcribe  againft  the  lords ;  and,  on 
performance  of  the  fame  fervices,  to  hold 
their  lands,  in  fpite  of  any  determination  of 
the  lord's  will.  For,  though  in  general 
they  are  ftill  faid  to  hold  their  eftates  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  yet  it  is  fuch  a  will  as  is 
agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor ;  which 
cuftoms  are  preferved  and  evidenced  by  the 
rolls  of  the  feveral  courts  baron  in  which  they 
are  entered,  or  kept  on  foot  by  the  conftant 
immemorial  ufage  of  the  feveral  manors  in 
which  the  lands  lie.  And,  as  fuch  tenants 
had  nothing  to  fliew  for  their  eftates  but 
thefe  cuftoms,  and  admiluons  in  purfuance  of 
them,  entered  on  thofe  rolls,  or  the  copies 
of  fucii  entries  witnefied  by  the  fteward, 
they  now  began  to  be  called  *  tenants  by 
copy  of  court  roil,'  and  their  tenure  itfelf 
a  copvhold. 

Thus  copyhold  tenures,  as  Sir  Edward 
Coke  obfcrvcs,  altliough  very  meanly  de- 
fccnded,  yet  come  of  an  ancient  houfe; 
for,  from  what  has  been  premifed,  it  ap- 
pears, that  copyholds  are  in  truth  no  other 
but  villeins,  who,  by  a  long  feries  of  im- 
memorial encroachments  on  the  lord,  have 
at  laft  eftablifned  a  cuftomary  right  to  thofe 
eftates,  which  before  were  held  abfolutelj 
at  the  lord's  will.  Which  affords  a  very 
fubftantial  reafon  for  the  great  variety  of 
cuftoms  that  prevail  in  different  manors, 
with  regard  both  to  the  defcent  of  the  eftates, 
and  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  tenants. 
And  tliefe  encroachments  grew  to  be  fo  uni- 
verfal,  that  when  tenure  in  villenage  was  abo- 
lilhed  (though  copyholds  were  referved)  by 
the  ftatute  of  Charles  IL  there  was  hardly  a 
pure  villein  left  in  the  nation.  For  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  teftifies,  that  in  all  his  time 
(and  he  was  fecretary  to  Edward  VL)  he 
never  knew  any  villein  in  grofs  throughout  ,  \ 
the  realm;  and  the  few  villeins  regardant 
that  were  then  remaining  were  fuch  only  as 
had  belonged  to  biftiops,  monafteries,  or 
other  ecclefiaftical  corporations,  in  the  pre- 
ceding times  of  popery.  For  he  tells  us, 
that  *'  the  holy  fathers,  monks,  and  friars, 
had  in  their  confefiions,  and  efpecially  in 
their  extreme  and  deadly  ficknefs,  convinced 
the  laity  how  dangerous  a  praftice  it  was, 
for  one  Chriftian  man  to  hold  another  in 
bondage  :  fo  that  temporal  men  by  little  and 
little,  by  reafon  of  that  terror  in  their  con- 
fciences,  were  glad  to  maj:iumit  ail  their 
\iikifl«.'' 
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villeins.  But  the  faid  holy  fathers,  with  the 
abbots  and  priors,  did  not  in  like  fort  by 
theirs;  for  they  alfo  had  a  fcrnple  in  con- 
fcience  to  empoverilh  and  defpoil  the  church 
fo  much,  as  to  manumit  fnch  as  were  bond 
to  their  churches,  or  to  the  manors  which 
the  church  had  gotten ;  and  fo  kept  their 
villeijis  ftill."  By  thefe  feveral  means  the 
generality  of  villeins  in  the  kingdom  have 
long  ago  fprouted  up  into  copyholders : 
their  perfons  being  enfranchifed  by  manu- 
miflion  or  long  acquiefcence ;  but  their 
cftates,  in  ftridtnefs,  remaining  fubjed  to  the 
fame  fervile  conditions  and  forfeitures  as 
before  ;  though,  in  general,  the  villein  fer- 
vices  are  ufually  commuted  for  a  fmall  pecu- 
niary quit-rent. 

As  a  farther  confequence  of  what  has 
been  premifed,  we  may  colleft  thefe  two 
main  principles,  which  are  held  to  be  the 
fupporters  of  a  copyhold  tenure,  and  with- 
out which  it  cannot  exift  :  i .  That  the  lands 
be  parcel  of,  and  fituate  within,  that  manor, 
under  which  it  is  held ;  2.  That  they  have 
been  demifed,  or  demifeable,  by  copy  of 
court  roll  immemorially.  For  immemorial 
cultom  is  the  life  of  all  tenures  by  copy ; 
fo  that  no  new  copyhold  can,  Itriftly  fpeak- 
ing,  be  granted  at  this  day. 

In  fome  manors,  where  the  cuftom  hath 
been  to  permit  the  heir  to  fucceed  the  an- 
ce'ftor  in  his  tenure,  the  eftates  are  itiled 
copyholds  of  inheritance  ;  in  others,  where 
the  lords  have  been  more  vigilant  to  main- 
tain their  rights,  they  remain  copyholds  for 
life  only  :  for  the  cuftom  of  the  manor  has 
in  both  cafes  fo  far  fuperfeded  the  will  of 
tJie  lord,  that,  provided  the  fervices  be  per- 
formed or  ftipulated  for  by  fealty,  he  cannot, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  refufe  to  admit  the  heir 
of  his  tenant  upon  his  death  ;  nor,  in  the 
fecond,  can  he  remove  his  prefent  tenant  fo 
long  as  he  lives,  though  he  holds  nominally 
by  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  lord's  will. 

The  fruits  and  appendages  of  a  copyhold 
tenure,  that  it  hath  in  common  with  free 
tenures,  are  fealty,  fervices  (as  well  in  rents 
as  otherwife)  reliefs,  and  efcheats.  The 
two  latter  belong  only  to  copyholds  of  in- 
heritance ;  the  former  to  thofe  for  life  alfo. 
But,  beiides  thefe,  copyholds  have  alfo 
heriots,  wardfhip,  and  fines.  Heriots,  which 
I  think  are  agreed  to  be  a  Danifli  cuftom, 
are  a  render  of  the  beft  beaft  or  other  good 
(as  the  cuftom  may  be)  to  the  lord  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant.  This  is  plainly  a  relic 
of  villein  tenure;  there  being  originally  lefs 
hardfhip  in  it,  when  aH  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels belonged  to  the  lord,  and  he  might  have 
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feized  them  even  in  the  villein's  Kfe-tlme. 
Thefe  are  incident  to  both  fpecies  of  copy- 
hold; but  wardfhip  and  fines  to  thofe  of 
inheritance  only.  Wardfhip,  in  copyhold 
eftates,  partakes  both  of  that  in  chivalry  and 
that  in  focage.  Like  that  in  chivalry,  the 
lord  is  the  legal  guardian,  who  ufually 
afligns  fome  relation  of  the  infant  tenant  to 
aft  in  his  ftcad  :  and  he,  like  guardian  in 
focage,  is  accountable  to  his  ward  for  the 
profits.  Of  fines,  fome  are  in  the  nature  of 
primer  feifins,  due  on  the  death  of  eacb 
tenant,  others  arc  mere  fines  for  alienation 
of  the  lands ;  in  fome  manors  only  one  of 
thefe  forts  can  be  demanded,  in  fome  both, 
and  in  orhers  neither.  They  are  fometimes 
arbitrary  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  fome- 
times fixed  by  cuftom;  but,  even  when 
arbitrary,  the  courts  of  law,  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of  copyholders,  ]yirQ  tied  them 
down  to  be  reafonable  in  their  extent ; 
otherv/ife  they  might  amount  to  a  difherifon 
of  the  eftate.  No  fine  therefore  is  allowed 
to  be  taken  upon  defcents  and  alienations 
(unlefs  in  particular  circumftancesj  of  more 
than  two  years  improved  value  of  theeftatc. 
From  this  inftance  we  mav  judge  of  the  fa- 
vourable difpofition,  that'  the  law  of  Eng. 
land  (which  is  a  law  of  liberty)  hath  always 
fhewn  to  this  fpecies  of  tenants  ;  by  remov- 
ing, as  far  as  pofTible,  every  real  badge  of 
flavery  from  them,  however  fome  nominal 
ones  may  continue.  It  fuffered  cuftom  very 
early  to  get  the  better  of  the  exprefs  terms 
upon  which  they  held  their  lands;  by  de- 
claring, that  the  will  of  the  lord  was  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  cuftom  of  the  manor :  and, 
where  no  cuftom  has  been  fufFered  to  grow- 
up  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lord,  as  in  this 
cafe  of  arbitrary  fines,  the  law  itfelf  inter- 
pofes  in  an  equitable  method,  and  will  not 
fuffer  the  lord  to  extend  his  power  fo  far  aa 
to  difinherit  the  tenant. 

Blackjlone  s  Commentaries^ 

^  58.     Hard  luords  defended. 

Few  faults  of  ftyle,  whether  real  or  ima- 
ginary, excite  the  malignity  of  a  more  nu- 
merous clafs  of  readers,  than  the  ufe  of  hard 
words. 

If  an  author  be  fuppofed  to  involve  his 
thoughts  in  voluntary  obfcurity,  and  to  ob- 
ftruft,  by  unneceffary  difficulties,  a  mind 
eager  in  purfuit  of  truth ;  if  he  writes  not  to 
make  others  learned,  but  to  boaft  the  learn- 
ing which  he  polTefTes  himfelf,  and  v/ifhes  ,'0 
be  admired  rather  than  underltood,  he  coun- 
terads  the  firft  end  of  writing,  andjuftly 
r  4.  luifer* 
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fufFers  the  utmoft  feverlty  of  cenfure,  or  the 
more  afflidive  feverity  of  negleft. 

But  words  are  only  hard  to  thofe  who  do 
not  underitand  them ;  and  the  critic  ought 
always  to  enquire,  whether  he  is  incom- 
moded by  the  fault  of  the  writer,  or  by 
}iis  own. 

Every  author  does  not  ivrite  for  evej-y 
reader;  many  queftions  are  fuch  as  the  illi- 
terate part  of  mankind  can  have  neither 
intereft  nor  pleafure  in  difcuiung,  and  which 
therefore  it  would  be  an  ufelefs  endeavour 
to  level  with  .common  minds,  by  tirefome 
circumlocutions  or  laborious  explanations ; 
and  many  fubjefts  of  general  ufe  may  be 
treated  in  a  diiferent  manner,  as  the  book  is 
intended  for  the  learned  or  the  ignorant. 
Diifufion  and  explication  are  neceffary  to  the 
inftruftion  of  thofe  who,  being  neither  able 
nor  accuftomed  to  think  for  themfebes,  can 
learn  only  what  is  exprefsly  taijght ;  but  thicy 
who  can  form  parallels,  difcover  coufc- 
quences,  and  multiply  conclufions,  are  beft 
pleafed  with  involution  of  argument  and 
compreflion  of  tliought ;  they  defire  only  to 
receive  the  feeds  of  knowledge  which  they 
may  branch  out  by  their  own  power,  to  have 
the  way  to  truth  pointed  out  which  they 
can  then  follow  without  a  guide. 

The  Guardian  direds  one  of  his  pupils 
**  to  think  with  the  wife,  but  fpeak  with  the 
vulgar."  This  is  a  precept  fpecious  enough, 
but  not  always  pradicable.  Difference  of 
thoughts  will  produce  difference  of  language. 
He  that  thinks  with  more  extent  than  an- 
other, will  want  words  of  larger  meaning  ; 
he  that  thinks  with  more  fubtilty  will  feek 
for  ternas  of  more  nice  difcrimlnation  ;  and 
where  is  the  wonder,  fince  words  are  but  the 
images  of  things,  that  he  who  never  knew 
the  originals  fhould  nor  know  the  copies? 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any 
Vvhere  rather  than  in  ourfelves.  He  that 
reads  and  grows  wifer,  feldom  fufpeds  his 
own  deficiency ;  but  complains  of  hard 
words  and  obfcure  fentences,  and  afks  why 
books  are  written  which  cannot  be  under- 
llood. 

Among  the  hard  words  which  are  no 
longer  to  be  ufed,  it  has  been  long  the  cuf- 
toni  to  number  terms  of  art.  "  Every  man 
(fays  Swift)  is  more  able  to  explain  the  fub- 
jed  of  an  art  than  its  profeflbrs ;  a  farmer 
will  tell  you,  in  two  words,  that  he  has 
broken  his  leg;  but  a  furgeon,  after  a  long 
difcourfe,  fliall  leave  you  as  ignorant  as 
you  were  before."  This  could  only  have 
been  faid  by  fuch  an  exad  obferver  of  life, 
but   in   gratification  of    malignity,    or  in 


oflentation  of  acutenefs.  Every  hour  pro-» 
duces  infcances  of  the  neceffity  of  terms  of 
art.  Mankind  could  never  confpire  in 
uniform  affedation  ;  it  is  not  but  by  necef- 
fity that  every  fcience  and  every  trade  has 
its  peculiar  language.  They  that  content 
themfelves  with  general  ideas  may  reft  in 
general  terms ;  but  thofe  whofe  ihidies  or 
employments  force  them  upon  clofer  in- 
fpection,  mufl  have  names  for  particular 
parts,  and  words  by  which  they  may  ex- 
prefs  A^arious  modes  of  combination,  fuch 
as  none  but  themfelves  have  occafion  to 
confider. 

Artifts  are  indeed  fometimes  ready  to  fup- 
pofe  that  none  can  be  ftrangers  to  words  to 
which  th.mfelves  are  familiar,  talk  to  an  ■ 
incidental  enquirer  as  they  talk  to  one  an-  ' 
other,  and  make  their  knowledge  ridiculous  ; 
by  injudicious  obtrufion.  An  art  cannot  :' 
be  taught  but:  by  its  proper  terms,  but  it  ia  ' 
not  always  neceiTary  to  teach  the  art.  1 

That  the  vulgar  exprefs  their  thought?    i 
clearly  is  far  from  true;   and  what  perfpi-    < 
cuity  can  be  found  among  them  proceed* 
not  from  the  eafinefs  of  their  language,  but    ■ 
the  fhallownefs  of  their  thoughts.     He  that    j 
fees  a  building  as  a  common  fpedator,  con-   i 
tents  himfelf  with  relating  that  it  is  great 
or  little,  mean  or  fplendid,  lofty  or  low  j  all    ; 
thefe  words  are  intelligible  and  common, 
but  they  convey  no  diitind  or  limited  ideas ; 
if  he  attempts,  without  the  terms  of  archi-? 
tedure,  to  delineate  the  parts,  or  enumerate 
the  ornaments,  his  narration  at  once  becomes 
unintelligible.  The  terms,  indeed,  generally 
difpleafe,  becaufe  they  are  underltood  by    , 
few  ;  but  they  are   little   underftood  only   ] 
becaufe   few,   that   look   upon   an  edifice,    j 
examine  its  parts,  or  analy fe  its  columns  intq    ' 
;heir  members.  1 

The  ftate  of  every  other  art  is  the  fame^    \ 
as  it  is  curforily  furveyed  or  accurately  exa-   j 
mined,  different  forms  of  exprefiion  become 
proper.     In  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  dif- 
cufs  the  niceties  of  the  cafuift,  and  another 
to  dired:  the  pradice  of  common  life.     Iq    ■ 
agriculture,  he  that  inftruds  the  farmer  tq   \ 
plough  and  fow,  may  convey  his   notions 
without  the  words  which  he  would  find  ne- 
ceffary in  explaining   to   philpfophers   the 
procefs  of  vegetation;  and  if  he,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  be  honeft  by  the  fhort- 
eft  way,  will  perplex  his  mind  with  fubtle 
fpeculations ;   or  if  he  whofe  tafk  is  to  reap 
and  thrafh   will  not  be  contented  without 
examining  the  evolution  of  the  feed  and 
circulation  of  the  fap,   the   writers  whom 
cither  ihall  confult  are   very   little   to  be 
bl-imedj, 
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blamed,  though  it  fhould  fometimes  happen 
that  they  are  read  in  vain.  Idler. 

^  59.     Di/confef:i,  the  common.  Lot  of  all 

Mankind, 

Such  is  the  emptinefs  of  human  enjoy- 
jnent,  that  we  are  always  impatient  of  the 
prefent.  Attainment  is  followed  -by  neg- 
\tdi,  and  poileflion  by  difguft  ;  and  the  mali- 
cious remark  of  the  Greek  epigrammatift  on 
marriage,  may  be  applied  to  every  other 
courfe  of  life,  that  i«s  two  days  of  happinefs 
are  the  firll  and  the  laft. 

Few  moments  are  more  pleafing  than 
thofe  in  which  the  mind  is  concerting  mea- 
fures  for  a  new  undertaking.  From  the 
firft  hint  that  wakens  the  fancy  to  the  hour 
of  aftual  execution,  all  is  improvement  and 
progrefs,  triumph  and  felicity.  Every  hour 
brings  additions  to  the  original  fcheme, 
fuggefts  forae  new  expedient  to  fecure  fuc- 
cefs,  or  difcovcrs  confequential  advantages 
not  hitherto  forefeen.  While  preparations 
are  made  and  materials  accumulated,  day 
glides  after  day  through  elyfian  profpefts, 
and  the  heart  dances  to  the  fong  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleafure  of  projefting,  that 
many  content  themfelves  with  a  fucceffion 
of  vifionary  fchemes,  and  wear  out  their  al- 
lotted time  in  the  calm  amufement  of  con- 
triving what  they  never  attempt  or  hope 
to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feaft  their  imagina- 
tion with  pure  ideas,  advance  fomewhat 
nearer  to  the  groflhefs  of  aftion,  with  great 
diligence  colleft  whatever  is  roquifite  to 
their  defign,  and,  after  a  thoufand  re- 
fearches  and  confultations,  are  fnatched 
away  by  death,  as  they  fcand  in  procinFzu, 
ivaiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than 
to  find  fome  adequate  folace  for  every  day, 
I  know  not  whether  any  condition  could  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  man  who  involves 
liimfclf  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  never  fuf- 
fers  experience  to  fhow  him  the  vanity  of 
fpeculation;  for  no  fooner  are  notions  re- 
duced to  pradice,  than  tranquillity  and 
confidence  forfake  the  bread ;  every  day 
brings  its  tafk,  and  often  without  bringing 
abilities  to  perform  it :  difficulties  embar- 
yafs,  uncertainty  perplexes,  oppofition  re- 
tards, cenfure  exafperates,  or  negled  depref- 
ifes.  We  proceed,  becaufc  we  have  begun ; 
we  complete  our  defign,  that  the  labour 
already  fpent  may  not  be  vain :  but  as  ex- 
peclation  gradually  dies  avvay,  the  gay  fmile 
^l  alacrity  difappears,  v/e  are  necelUtated  tQ 


implore  feverer  powers,  and  truft  the  event 
to  patience  and  conlfancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the 
comfort  that  enables  us  to  endure  it  is  the 
profped  of  its  end ;  for  though  in  every 
long  work  there  are  fome  joyous  intervals 
of  felf-applaufe,  v/hen  the  attention  is  re- 
created by  unexpected  facility,  and  the  ima- 
gination foothed  by  incidental  excellencies 
not  comprifed  in  the  firil  plan,  yet  the  toil 
with  which  performance  ftriiggles  after 
idea,  is  fo  irkfoine  and  difgufting,  and  fa- 
frequent  is  the  neceffity  of  refting  below 
that  perfeftion  which  we  imagined  within 
our  reach,  that  feldom  any  man  obtains 
more  from  his  endeavours  than  a  painful 
conviiffion  of  his  defefts,  and  a  continual 
refufcitation  of  defires  which  he  feels  hira- 
felf  unable  to  gratify. 

So  certainly  is  wearinefs  and  vexation  the 
concomitant  of  our  undertakings,  that  every 
man,  in  wliatever  he  is  engaged,  confoles 
himfelf  with  the  hope  of  change.  He  that 
has  made  his  way  by  afiiduity  and  vigilance 
to  public  employment,  talks  among  his 
friends  of  nothing  but  the  delight  of  retire- 
ment :  he  whom  the  neceffity  of  folitary  ap-  , 
plication  fecludes  from  the  world,  liftens 
with  a  beating  heart  to  its  diftant  noifes, 
longs  to  mingle  with  living  beings,  and  re- 
folves,  when  he  can  regulate  his  hours  by  his 
own  choice,  to  take  his  fill  of  merriment  and 
diverfions,  or  to  difplay  his  abilities  on  the 
univerfal  theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
diftinftion  and  applaufe. 

Every  dedre,  however  innocent  or  na- 
tural, grows  dangerous,  as  by  long  indul- 
gence it  becomes  afcendant  in  the  mind. 
When  we  have  been  much  accuftomed  to 
confider  any  thing  as  capable  of  giving 
happinefs,  it  is  not  eafy  to  reftrain  our  ar- 
dour, or  to  forbear  fome  precipitation  in 
our  advances,  and  irregularity  in  our  pur- 
fuits.  He  that  has  long  cultivated  the  tree, 
watched  the  fwelling  bud  and  opening. blof- 
fom,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  computing 
how  much  every  fun  and  fhower  added  to 
its  growth,  fcarcely  ftays  till  the  fruit  has 
obtained  its  maturity,  but  defeats  his  own 
cares  by  eagernefs  to  reward  them.  When 
we  have  diligently  laboured  for  any  purpofe, 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  we  have  at- 
tained it ;  and  becaufe  we  ha\  e  already  done 
much,  too  fuddenly  conclude  that  no  more 
is  to  be  done. 

All  attrartion  is  encreafed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  attracting  body.  We  never 
find  ourfelves  fo  defirous  to  finifh,  as  in  the 
latter  part  of  our  work,  or  fo  impatient  of 

delay. 
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delaf,  as  when  we  know  that  delay  cannot  fee,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  defend  him* 

be  long.     Part  of  this  unfeafonable  impor-  Such  benefaftor  or  lord  was  likewife  fubor- 

tunity  of  difcontent  may  be  juftly  imputed  dinate  to  and  under  the  command  of  his 

to  languor  and  vvearinefs,  which  muft  always  immediate  benefactor  or  fuperior;   and  fo 

opprefs  us  more  as  our  toil  has  been  longer  upwards  to  the  prince  or  general  himfelf. 

continued ;  but  the  greater  part  ufually  pro-  And  the  feveral  lords  were  alfo  reciprocally 

ceeds  from  frequent  contemplation  of  that  bound,   in  their  refpedive  gradations,   to 

eafe  which  we  now  confider  as  near  and  cer-  proteft  the  poffefBons  they  had  given.  Thus 
tain,  and  which,  when  it  has  once  flattered 
our  hopes,  we  cannot  fuffer  to  be  longer 
withheld.                              '          Ramb'sr. 


')  60.     Feodal  Sjiftem,  Hijiorj  of  its  Rife 

and  ProgreJ). 
The  conftitution  of  feuds  had  its  original 


the  feodal  connexion  was  eftablifhed,  a 
proper  military  fubjeftion  ^vas  naturally  in- 
troduced, and  an  army  of  feudatories  were 
always  ready  inlifted,  and  mutually  prepared 
to  multer,  not  only  in  defence  of  each  man's 
own  feveral  property,  but  alfo  in  defence  of 
the  whole,  and  of  every  part  of  this  their 
from  the  military  policy  of  the  Northern  or  newly-acquired  country:  the  prudence  of 
Celtic  nations,  the  Goths,  the  Hunns,  the  which  conftitution  was  foon  fufficiently  vi- 
Franks,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards,  who  fible  in  the  ft rength  and  fpirit  with  which 
all  migrating  from  the  fame  qfficina  gentiutn,  they  maintained  their  conqueits. 
as  Craig  very  juftly  intitles  if,  poured  them-  The  univerfality  and  early  ufe  of  this 
fclves  in  vaft  quantities  into  all  the  regions  feodal  plan,  among  all  thofe  nations  which 
of  Europe,  at  the  declenlion  of  the  Roman  in  complaifance  to  the  Romans  w-e  Itill  call 
empire.  It  was  brought  by  them  from  their  Barbarous,  may  appear  from  what  is  record- 
own  countries,  and  continued  in  their  re-  ed  of  the  Cimbri  and  Tutones,  nations  of 
fpeftive  colonies  as  the  nioft  likely  means  to  the  fame  northern  original  as  thofe  whom 
kcure  their  new  acquifitions :  and,  to  that  we  have  been  defcribing,  at  their  firft  irrup- 
cnd,  large  diftricts  or  parcels  of  land  were  tion  into  Italy  about  a  century  before  the 
allotted  by  the  conquering  general  to  the  Chriftian  sera.  They  demanded  of  the 
fuperior  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  them  Romans,  "  ut  martins  popuhis  aliquid  Jibi 
dealt  out  again  in  fmaller  parcels  or  allot-  terr,x  daret  quafi  fiipejidium :  caterum,  ut 
ments  to  the  inferior  officers  and  moft  de-  niellet,  mnmhus  atque  armis  fuis  iiteretur'* 
ferving   foldiers.      Thefe   allotments    were    The  fenfe  of  which  may  be  thus  rendered: 


c'&Wii  feoda,  feuds,  fiefs,  or  fees ;  v.'hich  laft 
appellation  in  the  northern  languages  figni- 
fics  a  conditional  ftipend  or  reward.  Re- 
wards or  ftipends  they  evidently  were ;  and 


"  they  deiired  ftipendary  lands  (that  is, 
feuds)  to  be  allowed  them,  to  be  held  by 
military  and  other  perfonal  fervices,  when- 
CAcr  their  lords  ftiould  call  upon  them." 


the  condition  annexed  to  them  was,  that  the  This  was  evidently  the  fame  conftitution, 

poffeflbr  Ihould  do  fcr^ice  faithfully,  both  at  that  difplayed  itfelf  more  fully  about  feven 

home  and  in  the  wars,  to  him  by  whom  they  hundred  years  afterwards ;  when  the  Salii, 

were  given;   for  which  purpofe  he  took  the  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  broke  in  upon 

juramenUim  fidelitatis,  or  oath  of  fealty  :  and  Gaul,    the   Vifigoths  on   Spain,    and   the 

in  cafe  of  the  breach  of  this  condition  and  Lombards  upon  Italy,  and  introduced  witlt 

oath,  by  not  performing  the  ftipulated  fer-  themfelves   this   northern   plan   of   polity, 

vice,  or  by  deferring  the  lord  in  battle,  the  ferving  at  once  to  diftribute,  and  to  protect, 

lands   were   again   to   revert   to  him  who  the  territories  they  had  newly  gained.   And 

granted  them.  from  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  emperor 

Allotments  thus  acquired,  naturally  en-  Alexander  Severus  took  the  hint,  of  divid- 

gaged  fuch  as  accepted  them  to  defend  them  :  ing  lands  conquered  from  the  enemy  among 

and,  as  they  all  fprang  from  the  fame  right  his  generals  and  vidorious  foldiery,  on  con- 

of  conqueft,  no  part  could  fubfift  indepen-  dition  of  receiving  military  fervice  from 

dent  of  the  whole  ;  wherefore  all  givers,  as  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever. 


well  as  receivers,  were  mutually  bound  to 
defend  each  other's  pofi'effions.  But,  as 
that  could  not  effeftually  be  done  in  a  tu- 
multuous irregular  way,  government,  and  to 
•that  purpofe  fubordination,  was  necelTary. 


Scarce  had  thefe  northern  conqueror* 
eftablifhed  themfelves  in  their  new  domi- 
nions, when  the  wifdom  of  their  conftitu- 
tions,  as  well  as  their  perfonal  valour, 
alarmed  all  the  princes  of  Europe ;  that 


Every  receiver  of  lands,  or  feudatory,  was  of  thofe  countries  which  had  formerly  been 
therefore  bound,  when  called  upon  by  his  Roman  provinces,  but  had  revolted,  or  were 
Isenefaftor,  cr  immediate  lord  of  fis  feud  or   -deferted  by  their  old  mafters,  in  the  general 
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wreck  of  the  empire.  Wherefore  moft,  if 
not  all,  of  them,  thought  it  neceffary  to  en- 
ter into  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  plan  of  policy. 
Fur  whereas,  before,  the  poffeffions  of  their 
fubjcds  were  perfedlly  allodial  (that  is, 
wholly  independent,  and  held  of  no  fuperior 
at  all]  now  they  parcelled  out  their  royal 
territories,  or  perfuaded  their  fubjeds  to 
furrender  up  and  retake  their  own  landed 
property,  under  the  like  feodal  obligation  of 
military  fealty.  And  thus,  in  the  compafs 
of  a  very  few  years,  the  feodal  conftitution, 
or  the  dodrine  of  tenure,  extended  itfelf 
over  all  the  weftern  world.  Which  altera- 
tion of  landed  property,  in  fo  very  material 
a  point,  neceffarily  drew  after  it  an  alteration 
of  laws  and  cuftoras ;  fo  that  the  feodal  laws 
foon  drove  out  the  Roman,  which  had  uni- 
verfally  obtained,  but  now  became  for  many 
<:enturies  loft  and  forgotten ;  and  Italy  itfelf 
(as  fome  of  the  civilians,  with  more  fpleen 
than  judgment,  have  expreffed  it)  helltdnas, 
Htquefirinas,  immamjciue  Longobardorum  leges 
«ccepil. 

But  this  feodal  polity,  which  was  thus 
by  degrees  ellablifhed  over  all  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  feems  not  to  have  been 
received  in  this  part  of  our  ifland,  at  leall 
net  unirerfally,  and  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional conftitution,  till  the  reign  of  William 
the  Norman.  Not  but  that  it  is  reafonable 
to  'believe,  from  abundant  traces  in  our 
hiftory  and  laws,  that  even  in  the  times  of 
the  Saxons,  who  were  a  fwarm  from  what 
Sir  William  Temple  calls  the  fame  northern 
hive,  fomethiiig  fimilar  to  this  was  in  nfe  : 
yet  not  fo  extenfively,  nor  attended  with  all 
the  rigour,  that  was  afterwards  imported  by 
the  Normans.  For  the  Saxons  were  firmly 
fettled  in  this  ifland,  at  leaft  as  early  as  the 
year  600:  and  it  was  not  till  two  centuries 
after,  that  feuds  arrived  to  their  full  vigour 
and  maturity,  even  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

This  introdudion  however  of  the  feodal 
tenures  into  England,  by  king  William, 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  efFeded  immedi- 
ately after  the  conqueft,  nor  by  the  mere 
arbitrary  will  and  power  of  the  conqueror ; 
but  to  have  been  confented  to  by  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  long  after  his  title  was 
eftabliihed.  Indeed,  from  the  prodigious 
flaughter  of  the  Englilh  nobility  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Haftings,  and  thefruitlefs  infurredions 
of  thofe  who  furvived,  fuch  numerous  for- 
feitures had  accrued,  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
ward his  Norman  followers  with  very  large 
and  extenfive  poflTeffions :  which  gave  a 
handle  to  the  moi^lh  hiitcrians,  and  fuch 


as  have  implicitly  followed  them,  to  repre- 
fent  him  as  having  by  the  right  of  thefword 
feized  on  all  the  lands  of  England,  and 
dealt  them  out  again  to  his  own  favourites. 
A  fuppofition,  grounded  upon  a  millaken 
fenfe  of  the  word  conqueft;  which,  in  its 
feodal  acceptation,  fignifies  no  more  than 
acquifition :  and  this  has  led  many  haftjr 
writers  into  a  ftrange  hiftorical  miftake,  and 
one  which  upon  the  flighteft  examination 
will  be  found  to  be  moft  untrue.  However, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Normans  now  began 
to  gain  very  large  poffeflions  in  England  : 
and  their  regard  for  their  feodal  law,  under 
which  they  had  long  lived,  together  with 
the  king's  recommendation  of  this  policy  to 
the  Engliih,  as  the  beft  way  to  put  them- 
felves  on  a  military  footing,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  any  future  attempts  from  the  conti- 
nent, were  probably  the  reafons  that  prevailed 
to  effed  this  eftabliftim.ent  here.  And  per- 
haps we  may  be  able  to  afcertain  the  time  of 
this  great  revolution  in  our  landed  property 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  exadnefs.  For 
we  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  king  William's  reign 
an  invafion  was  apprehended  from  Denmark; 
and  the  military  conftitution  of  the  Saxons 
being  then  laid  afide;  and  no  other  intro- 
duced in  its  ftead,  the  kingdom  was  wholly 
defencelefs :  which  occafioned  the  king  to 
bring  over  a  large  army  of  Normans  and 
Bretons,  who  were  quartered  upon  every 
landholder,  and  greatly  opprelTed  the  people. 
This  apparent  weaknefs,  together  with  the 
grievances  occafioned  by  a  foreign  force, 
might  co-operate  with  the  king's  remon- 
ftrances,  and  the  better  incline  the  nobility 
to  liften  to  his  propofals  for  putting  them  in 
a  pofture  of  defence.  For,  as  foon  as  the 
danger  was  over,  the  king  held  a  great 
council  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  na- 
tion ;  the  immediate  confequence  of  which 
was  the  com.piling  of  the  great  furvey  called 
Domefday-book,  which  was  finiflred  in  the 
next  year :  and  in  the  latter  end  of  that 
very  year  the  king  was  attended  by  all  his 
nobility  at  Sarum ;  where  all  the  principal 
landholders  fubmitted  their  lands  to  the 
yoke  of  military  tenure,  became  the  king's 
vafTals,  and  did  homage  and  fealtv  to  his 
perfon.  This  feems  to  have  lieen  the  :era  of 
formally  introducing  the  feodal  tenures  by 
law ;  and  probably  the  very  law,  thus  made 
at  the  council  of  Sarum,  is  that  which  is 
ftill  extant,  and  couched  in  thefe  remarkable 
words:  " ftatuimus,  jii  om?ies  liber'i  homines 
feeders  ^  Jacramento  affirment,  quod  intra  ^ 
extra  mi'verjum  regnum  Angli<e  V/ilhdrno  regi 
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domino  fta  jldeles  ejfe  ^volunt ;  terras  y  honores 
illms  omni  fidelitate  ubique  femjare  aim  eo,  et 
contra  inimicos  et  alienigenas  defendere."  The 
terms  of  this  law  (as  Sir  Martin  Wright  has 
obferved)  are  plainly  feodal :  for,  firft,  it 
requires  the  oath  of  fealty,  which  made,  in 
the  fenfe  of  the  feudifts,  every  man  that  took 
it  a  tenant  or  vaflal;  and,  fecondly,  the 
tenants  obliged  themfelves  to  defend  their 
lords  territories  and  titles  againft  all  enemies 
foreign  and  domeftic.  But  what  puts  the 
matter  out  of  difpute  is  another  law  of  the 
fame  colleftion,  which  exafls  the  perform- 
ance of  the  military  feodal  fervices,  as  or- 
dained by  the  general  council :  "  Omnes 
coniitcs,  id  haroneSy  id  milites,  13  fervieittes, 
id  Wiiverjt  liberi  homines  totius  regni  ?ioJiri 
fnsdiBi,  haheant  id  terieant  ft  femper  bene  in 
armis  id  in  equis,  ut  decet  id  oportet :  id  Jint 
femper prompti  Id  bene  paratiadfer-vitiumfuum 
integrum  iiohis  expleiidum  id  perngendiim  cum 
tpus  fuerit;  Jccunduni  qu.d  nobis  debent  de 
fcedis  id  tetiementis  Jnh  de  jure  facere ;  id  jiait 
illis  fiatiiimus  per  commune  concilium  totius  regni 
vojiri  pya'didi." 

This  new  polity  therefore  feems  not  to 
Iiave  been  impofed  by  the  conqueror,  but 
nationally  and  freely  adopted  by  the  general 
afl'embly  of  the  whole  realm,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  nations  of  Europe  had  be- 
fore adopted  it,  upon  the  fame  principle  of 
felf-fecurity.  And,  in  paiticiilar,  they  had 
the  recent  example  of  the  French  nation 
before  their  eyes,  which  had  gradually  fur- 
rendered  up  all  its  allodial  or  free  lands  into 
the  king's  hands,  who  reftored  them  to  the 
owners  as  a  bene/icium  or  feud,  to  be  held  to 
them  and  fiich  of  their  heirs  as  they  previ- 
oufly  nominated  to  the  king :  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  all  the  allodial  ellates  of  France 
were  converted  into  feuds,  and  the  freemen 
became  the  vaffals  of  the  crovvn.  The  only 
difference  between  this  change  of  tenures  in 
France,  and  that  in  England,  was,  that  the 
former  was  efFefted  gradually,  by  the  con- 
fent  of  private  perfons  ;  the  latter  was  done 
at  once,  all  over  England,  by  the  common 
confent  of  the  nation. 

In  confequence  of  this  change,  it  became 
a  fundamental  maxim  and  neceffary  principle 
(though  in  reality  a  mere  fiftion)  of  our 
Englifh  tenures,  "  that  the  king  is  the  uni- 
verfal  lord  and  original  proprietor  of  all  the 
lands  in  his  kingdom ;  and  that  no  man 
doth  or  can  pofTefs  any  part  of  it,  but  what 
»  has  mediately  or  immediately  been  derived 
as  a  gift  from  him,  to  be  held  upon  feodal 
fervices."  For,  this  being  the  real  cafe  in 
pure,  original,  proper  feuds,  other  nations 
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who  adopted  this  fyftem  were  obliged  to  a(?t 
upon  the  fame  fuppofition,  as  a  fubftruftion 
and  foundation  of  theirnew  polity,  though 
the  faft  was  indeed  far  otherwife.  And, 
indeed,  by  thus  confenting  to  the  intro- 
duftion  of  feodal  tenures,  our  Englifh  an- 
ceftors  probably  meant  no  more  than  to  put 
the  kingdom  in  a  ftate  of  defence  bv  a  mili- 
tary fyflem  ;  and  to  oblige  themfelves  (in 
refpeft  of  their  lands)  to  maintain  the  king's  , 
title  and  territories,  with  equal  vigour  and 
fealty,  as  if  they  had  received  their  lands 
from  his  bounty  upon  thefe  exprefs  condi- 
tions, as  pure,  proper,  beneficiary  feuda- 
tories. But,  whatever  their  meaning  was, 
the  Norman  interpreters,  fkilled  in  all  the 
niceties  of  the  feodal  conilitutions,  and  well 
underftanding  the  import  and  extent  of  the 
feodal  terms,  gave  a  very  different  con- 
ftrudion  to  this  proceeding ;  and  thereupon 
took  a  bandle  to  introduce,  not  only  the 
rigorous  doftrines  which  prevailed  in  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  but  alfo  fuch  fruits 
and  dependencies,  fuch  hardfhips  and  fer- 
vices  as  were  never  known  to  other  nations ; 
as  if  the  Englifli  had  in  fafl,  as  well  as 
theory,  owed  every  thing  they  had  to  the 
bounty  of  their  fovereign  lord. 

Our  anceftors  therefore,  who  were  by  no 
means  beneficiaries,  but  had  barely  confcnted 
to  this  fiflion  of  tenure  from  the  crown,  as 
the  bafis  of  a  military  difcipline,  with  reafon 
looked  upon  thofe  deductions  as  grievous 
impofitions,  and  arbitrary  conclufions  from 
principles  that,  as  to  them,  had  no  founda- 
tion in  truth.  However,  this  king,  and  his 
fon  William  Rufus,  kept  up  v/ith  a  high 
hand  all  the  rigours  of  the  feodal  doftrines : 
but  their  fuccelTor,  Henry  I.  found  it  ex- 
pedient,  when  he  fat  up  his  pretenfions  to 
the  crown,  to  promife  a  reflitution  of  the 
laws  of  king  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  or 
ancient  Saxon  f)ftem ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  granted  a  charter, 
whereby  he  gave  up  the  greater  grievances, 
butftill  referved  the  fiftion  of  feodal  tenure, 
for  the  fame  military  purpofes  which  engaged 
his  father  to  introduce  it.  But  this  charter 
was  gradually  broke  through,  and  the  for- 
m.er  grievai-kces  were  revi^^ed  and  aggravated, 
by  himfelf  and  fucceeding  princes :  till  in 
the  reign  of  king  John  they  became  fo  in- 
tolerable, that  they  occafioned  his  barons, 
or  principal  feudatories,  to  rife  up  in  arm^ 
againft  him  :  which  a;  length  produced  the 
famous  great  charter  at  Running-mead, 
which,  with  fome  alterations,  was  confirmed 
by  his  fon  Henry  III.  And  though  its  im- 
munities   (cfpecially  as  altered  on  its  lafl 
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idition  by  his  fon)  are  very  greatly  fhort  of 
thofe  granted  by  Henry  I.  it  was  juftly 
:fteemed  at  the  time  a  vaft  acquifition  to 
Englifh  liberty.  Indeed,  by  the  farther 
dteration  of  tenures  that  has  fuice  happened, 
many  of  thefe  immunities  may  now  appear, 
to  a  common  obferver,  of  much  lefs  confe- 
juence  than  they  really  were  when  granted : 
aut  this,  properly  confidereJ,  w^ill  fliew, 
lot  that  the  acquifitions  under  John  were 
fmall,  but  that  thofe  under  Charles  were 
rreater.  And  from  hence  alfo  arifes  an- 
jther  inference  ;  that  the  liberties  of  Englilhi 
men  are  not  (as  fome  arbitrary  writers  would 
reprefent  them)  mere  infringements  of  the 
ting's  prerogative,  extorted  from  our  princes 
3y  taking  advantage  of  their  weaknefs ;  but 
I  reftoration  of  that  ancient  conftitution,  of 
which  our  anceftors  had  been  defrauded  by 
the  art  and  finefle  of  the  Norman  lawyers, 
rather  than  deprived  by  the  force  of  the 
Norman  arms. 

Bladjiones  Commefitaries. 

§  61.  Of  Britijh  Juries. 
The  method  of  trials  by  juries  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  excellent 
branches  of  our  conftitution.  In  theory  it 
certainly  appears  in  that  light.  According 
to  the  original  ellablifhment,  the  jurors  are 
to  be  men  of  competent  fortunes  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  are  to  be  fo  avowedly 
indifferent  between  the  parties  concerned, 
that  no  reafonable  exception  can  be  made  to 
them  on  either  fide.  In  treafon  the  perfon 
accufed  has  a  right  to  challenge  five-and- 
thirty,  and  in  felony  twenty,  without  fhew- 
ing  caufe  of  challenge.  Nothing  can  be 
more  equitable.  No  prifoner  can  defire  a 
fairer  field.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  our 
juries  are  often  compofed  of  men  of  mean 
eftates  and  low  underftandings,  and  many 
difficult  points  of  law  are  brought  before 
them,  and  fubmitted  to  their  verdift,  when 
perhaps  they  are  not  capable  of  determining, 
properly  and  judicioufly,  fuch  nice  matters 
Fj'of  juftice,  although  the  judges  of  the  court 
lexplain  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  the  law 
Iwhich  arifes  upon  it.  But  if  they  are  not 
Idcfcftive  in  knowledge,  they  are  fometiraes, 
jl  fear,  from  their  itation  and  indigence, 
jliable  to  corruption.  This  indeed  is -an 
]objedion  more  to  the  privilege  lodged  with 
:  [juries,  than  to  the  inftitution  itfelf.  The 
'  point  moft  liable  to  objedfion  is  the  power, 
jwlnch  any  one  or  more  of  the  twelve  have 
to  Itarve  the  reft  into  a  compliance  with 
'their  opinion ;  fo  that  the  verdift  may  pof- 
libl}'  be  given  by  ftrength  of  conftitution. 


not    by    convidlion    of    confcience;     and, 
wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine. 

Orrery. 

§  6z.     Jujlicey  its  Nature  and  real  Litport 
defined. 

Mankind  in  general  are  not  fufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  the  word 
juftice:  it  is  commonly  believed  to  confifi 
only  in  a  performance  of  thofe  duties  ta 
which  the  laws  of  fociety  can  oblige  us^ 
This,  I  allow,  is  fometiraes  the  import  of 
the  word,  and  in  this  fenfe  juftice  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  equity  ;  but  there  is  a  juftice 
ftill  more  extenfive,  and  which  can  be  fhewil 
to  embrace  all  the  virtues  united. 

Juftice  may  be  defined,  that  virtue  which 
impels  us  to  give  to  every  perfon  what  is 
his  due.  In  this  extended  {zwic  of  the  word, 
it  comprehends  the  praftice  of  every  virtue 
which  reafon  prefcribes,  or  fociety  fhould 
expeft.  Our  duty  to  our.  Maker,  to  each 
other,  and  to  ourfelves,  are  fully  anfwered, 
if  we  give  them  what  we  owe  them.  Thus 
juftice,  properly  fpeaking,  is  the  only  vir- 
tue, and  all  the  reft  have  their  origin  in  it. 

The  qualities  of  candour,  fortitude,  cha- 
rity, and  generofity,  for  inftance,  are  not 
in  their  own  nature  virtues ;  and,  if  ever 
they  deferve  the  title,  it  is  owing  only  to 
juftice,  which  impels  and  direds  them. 
Without  fuch  a  moderator,  candour  might 
become  indifcretion,  fortitude  obilinacy, 
charity  imprudence,  and  generofity  raiftaken 
profusion. 

A  difinterefted  aflion,  if  it  be  not  con- 
duced by  juftice,  is,  at  beft,  indifferent  vn. 
its  nature,  and  not  unfrequently  even  turns 
to  vice.  The  expences  of  fociety,  of  pre- 
fents,  of  entertainments,  and  the  other  helps 
to  chearfulnefs,  are  adions  merely  indiffe- 
rent, when  not  repugnant  to  a  better  me- 
thod of  difpofing  of  our  fuperlluities ;  but 
they  become  vicious  when  they  obftrudl  or 
exhauft  our  abilities  from  a  more  virtuous 
difpofition  of  our  circumftances. 

True  generofity  is  a  duty  as  indifpenfably 
neceffary  as  thofe  impofed  on  us  by  law.  It 
is  a  rule  impofed  on  us  by  reafon,  which 
fhould  be  the  fovereign  law  of  a  rational 
being.  But  this  generofity  does  not  confift 
in  obeying  every  impulfe  of  humanity,  in 
following  blind  paffion  for  our  guide,  and 
impairing  our  circumftances  by  prefent  bene- 
fa(^tions,  fo  as  to  render  us  incapable  of 
future  ones.  Gold/mith's  Ejfays, 

§  ()l.     Habit,  the  Difficulty  of  conquering. 
There  is  nothing  which  we  eftimate  fo 
fallacioully 
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fallacioufly  as  the  force  of  our  own  refolu- 
tions,  nor  any  fallacy  which  we  fo  unwil- 
lingly and  tardily  detedt.  He  that  has  rc- 
folved  a  thoufand  times,  and  a  thoufand 
times  deferted  his  own  purpofe,  yet  fufFers 
no  abatement  of  his  confidence,  but  ftill  be- 
lieves hlmfelf  his  own  mafter,  and  able,  by 
innate  vigour  of  foul,  to  prefs  forward  to 
his  end,  through  all  the  obftrudlions  that 
inconveniences  or  delights  can  put  in  his 
way. 

That  this  miftake  {hould  prevail  for  a 
time  is  very  natural.  When  conviftion  is 
prefent,  and  temptation  out  of  fight,  wcdo 
not  eafily  conceive  how  any  reafonable  being 
can  deviate  from  his  true  intereft.  What 
ought  to  be  done  while  it  yet  hangsonly  in 
fpeculation,  is  fo  plain  and  certain,  that 
there  is  no  place  for  doubt;  the  whole  foul 
yields  itfelf  to  the  predominance  of  truth, 
and  readily  determines  to  do  what,  when 
the  time  of  adion  comes,  v/ill  be  at  laft 
omitted. 

1  believe  moft  men  may  review  all  the 
lives' that  have  paffcd  within  their  obferva- 
tion,  without  remembering  one  efficacious 
refolution,  or  being  able  to  tell  a  fmgle  in- 
ftance  of  a  courfe  of  prat^ice  fuddenly 
changed  in  confequence  of  a  change  of 
opinion,  or  an  eftablifliment  of  determina- 
tion. Many  indeed  alter  their  condud, 
and  are  not  at  fifty  what  they  were  at  thirty, 
but  they  commonly  varied  imperceptibly 
from  themfelves,  followed  the  train  of  ex- 
ternal caufes,  and  rather  fufFered  reforma- 
tion than  made  it. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  charge  the  diffe- 
rence between  promife  and  performance,  be- 
tween profeffion  and  reality,  upon  deep  de- 
iign  and  fludied  deceit;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  there  is  very  little  hypocrify  in  the 
world ;  we  do  not  fo  often  endeavour  or  wifh 
to  impofe  on  others  as  on  ourfelves ;  we  re- 
folve  to  do  right,  we  hope  to  keep  our  re- 
folutions,  we^declare  them  to  confirm  our 
own  hope,  and  fix  our  own  inconftarxy  by 
calling  witneiTes  of  our  aftions ;  but  at  laft 
habit  prevails,  and  thofe  whom  we  invited 
at  our  triumph,  laugh  at  our  defeat. 

Cuftom  is  commonly  too  ftrong  for  the 
moft  refolute  refolver,  though  furnifhed  for 
the  affault  with  all  the  weapons  of  philofo- 
phy.  *<  He  that  endeavours  to  free  himfelf 
•♦  from  an  ill  habit,"  fays  Bacon,  ♦'  muft 
*«  not  change  too  much  at  a  time,  left  he 
**  (hould  be  difcouraged  by  difficulty ;  nor 
«*  too  little,  for  then  he  will  make  but 
•*  flow  advances."  This  is  a  precept  which 
say  be, applauded  in  a  book,  but  will  fail 


In  the  trial,  in  which  every  change  will  be 
found  too  great  or  too  little.  Thofe  who 
have  been  able  to  conquer  habit,  are  like 
thofe  that  are  fabled  to  have  returned  from 
the  realms  of  Pluto  : 

Pauci,  quos  £equu-s  amavit 
Jupiter,  atque  ardens  evexit  ad  sediera  virtus. 

They  are  fufficient  to  give  hope  but  not 
fecurity,  to  animate  the  conteft,  but  not  to 
promife  vidory.^ 

_  Thofe  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  ha- 
bits, muft  conquer  them  as  they  can,  and 
conquered  they  muft  be,  or  neither  wifdom 
nor  happinefs  can  be  attained;  but  thofe 
who  are  not  yet  fubjed  to  their  influence, 
may,  by  timely  caution,  preferve  their  free- 
dom ;  they  may  efFedually  refolve  to  efcape'' 
the  tyrant,  whom  they  will  very  vainly  re- 
folve to  conquer.  Idler, 


64. 

Sir, 


Halfpettnyy  its  Adventures* 


"  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  conceal  from  yo« 
the  illegitimacy  of  my  birth,  or  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  my  extradlion  :  and  though  I  feem 
to  bear  the  venerable  marks  of  old  age, 
received  my  being  at  Birmingham  not  fist 
months  ago.  From  thence  I  was  tranfport- 
ed,  with  many  of  my  brethren  of  difterer 
dates,  charafters,  and  configurations,  to 
Jew  pedlar  in  Duke's-place,  who  paid  fol 
us  in  fpecie  fcarce  a  fifth  part  of  our  nomi- 
nal and  extrinfic  value.  We  were  foon  aftet 
feparately  difpofed  of,  at  a  more  moderat 
profit,  to  coffee-houfes,  chop-houfes,  chand 
lers-fhops,  and  gin-fhops.  I  had  not  beej 
long  in  the  world,  before  an  ingeniofl 
tranfmuter  of  metals  laid  violent  hands  oj 
me ;  and  obferving  my  thin  fhape  and  fli 
furface,  by  the  help  of  a  little  quickfilv* 
e,xalted  me  into  a  fiiilling.  Ufe,  howevei 
foon  degraded  me  again  to  my  native  loiS 
ftation ;  and  I  unfortunately  fell  into  tK 
pofleffion  of  an  urchin  juft  breeched,  whi 
received  me  as  a  Chriftmas-box  of  his  gc 
mother. 

"  A  love  of  money  is  ridiculoufly 
ftilled  into  children  fo  early,  that   befoi? 
they  can  poflibly  comprehend  the  ufe  of  it 
they  conlider  it  as  of  great  value ;  I  Itf 
therefore  the  very  effence  of  my  being,  i 
the  cuftody  of  this  hopeful  difciple  of  av^ 
rice  and  folly ;    and  was  kept  only  to  b 
looked  at  and  admired :  but  a  bigger  boy' 
after  a  while  fnatched  me  from  him,  and  re- 
leafed  me  from  my  confinement. 

**  I   now   underwent   various    hardfliips 
among  his  play-fellows,  and  was   kicked 

about. 
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about,  huftled,  tofTed  up,  and  chucked  into 
holes ;  which  very  much  battered  and  im- 
paired me :  but  I  fuiFered  moft  by  the  peg- 
ging of  tops,  the  marks  of  which  I  have 
borne  about  me  to  this  day.  I  was  in  this 
jftate  the  unwitting  caufe  of  rapacity,  ftrife, 
tenvy,  rancour,  malice,  and  revenge,  among 
the  little  apes  of  mankind  ;  and  became  the 
object  and  the  nurfe  of  thofe  paffions  which 
difgrace  human  nature,  while  I  appeared 
only  to  engage  children  in  innocent  paltimes. 
At  length  I  was  difmifl'ed  from  their  fervice 
by  a  throw  with  a  barrow-woman  for  an 
orange. 

'  From  her  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  I 
pofted  to  the  gin-fhop;  where,  indeed,  it 
IS  probable  I  Ihould  have  immediately  gone, 
if  her  hufband,  a  foot-foldier,  had  not 
vvrefted  me  from  her,  at  the  expence  of  a 
bloody  nofe,  black  eye,  fcratched  face,  and 
cm  regimentals.  By  him  I  was  carried  to 
the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  where  I  am 
afliamed  to  tell  how  I  parted  from  him — let 
t  fuffice  that  I  was  foon  after  depofited  in  a 
light- cellar. 

"  From  hence  I  got  into  the  coat-pocket 
>f  a  blood,  and  remained  there  with  feveral 
of  my  brethren  for  fome  days  unnoticed. 
But  one  evening  as  he  was  reeling  home 
from  the  tavern,  he  jerked  a  whole  handful 
of  us  through  a  faih-window  into  the  din- 
ng-room  of  a  tradefman,  who  he  remembered 
had  been  fo  unmannerly  to  him  the  day  be- 
fore, as  to  defire  payment  of  his  bill.  We 
epofed  in  foft  eafe  on  a  fine  Turkey  carpet 
ill  the  next  morning,  when  the  maid  fwept 
IS  up;  and  fome  of  us  were  allotied  to  pur- 
hafe  tea,  fome  to  buy  fnuff,  and  I  myfelf 
was  immediately  trucked  away  at  the  door 
:or  the  Sweethearts  Delight. 

"  It  is  not  my  defign  to  enumerate  ever}' 
ittle  accident  that  has  befallen  me,  or  to 
iwell  upon  trivial  and  indifferent  circum- 
lances,  as  is  the  praclice  of  thofe  impor- 
ant  egotifls,  who  v/rite  narratives,  me- 
noirs,  and  travels.  As  ufelefs  to  comrau- 
ity  as  my  fingle  felf  may  appear  to  be,  I 
lave  been  the  inftrument  of  much  good  and 
;vil  in  the  intercourfe  of  mankind :  I  have 
lontributed  no  fmall  fum  to  the  revenues  of 
'he  crown,  by  my  fliare  in  each  news-paper ; 
md  in  the  confumption  of  tobacco,  fpiritu- 
us  liquors,  and  otlier  taxable  commodities. 
[f  I  have  encouraged  debauchery,  or  fup- 
jorted  extravagance  ;  I  have  alfo  rev/arded 
:he  labours  of  induftry,  and  relieved  the 
leceflities  of  indigence.  The  poor  acknow- 
edge  me  as  their  conltant  friend ;  and  the 
»ch,  though  they  aiFe*^  to  flight  me,  and 


treat  me  with  contempt,  are  often  reduced 
by  their  follies  to  diftrefles,  which  it  is  even 
in  my  power  to  relieve. 

"  The  prefent  exai^  fcrutiny  into  our 
conftitution  has,  indeed,  very  much  ob- 
ftru(!:^ed  and  embarrafTed  my  travels ;  though 
1  could  not  but  rejoice  in  my  condition  laft 
Tuefday,  as  I  was  debarred  having  any 
fhare  in  maiming,  bruifing,  and  deftroying 
the  innocent  viclims  of  vulgar  barbarity  :  f 
was  happy  in  being  confined  to  the  mock 
encounters  with  feathers  and  ftuffed  leather} 
a  child ifh  fport,  rightly  calculated  to  ini- 
tiate tender  minds  in  afts  of  cruelty,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  exercife  of  inhumanity 
on  helplefs  animals, 

•'  1  fhall  conclude.  Sir,  with  informincr 
you  by  what  means  1  came  to  you  in  the 
condition  you  fee.  A  choice  fpirit,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  kill-care-club,  broke  a  link-boy's 
pate  with  me  laft  night,  as  a  reward  for 
lighting  him  acrofs  the  channel;  the  lad 
wafted  half  his  tar  fiambeau  in  looking  for 
me,  but  I  efcaped  his  fearch,  being  lodged 
fnugly  againft  a  poft.  This  morning  a 
parifli  girl  picked  me  up,  and  carried  me 
with  raptures  to  the  next  baker's  fhop  to 
purchafe  a  roll.  The  mafter,  who  was' 
churchwarden,  examined  me  with  great  at- 
tention, and  then  grufily  threatening  her 
with  Bridewell  for  putting  off  bad  money, 
knocked  a  nail  through  my  middle,  and 
faftened  me  to  the  counter :  but  the  moment 
the  poor  hungry  child  was  gone,  he  whipt 
m.c  up  again,  and  fending  me  away  with 
others  in  change  to  the  next  cuftomer,  gave 
m.e  this  opportunity  of  relating  my  adven- 
tures to  you."  Adventurer 

^  65.     Hijiory,  our  naturaT  Fmidnefs  for  it, 
afid  its  true  Ufe. 

The  love  of  hiftory  feems  infeparable 
from  human  nature,  becaufe  it  feems  in- 
feparable from  feli'-love.  The  fame  princi- 
ple in  this  inrtance  carries  us  forward  and 
backward,  to  future  and  to  paft  ages.  We 
imagine  that  the  things  which  afFedl  us, 
muft  afFeft  pofterity :  this  fentiment  runs 
through  mankind,  from  Caefar  down  to  the 
parifh-clerk  in  Pope's  Mifcellany.  We  arq 
fond  of  preferving,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  frail 
power,  the  memory  of  our  own  adventures, 
of  thofe  of  our  own  time,  and  of  thofe  that 
preceded  it.  Rude  heaps  ol^  ftones  have 
been  raifed,  and  ruder  hymns  have  been 
compofed,  for  this  purpofe,  by  nations  who 
had  not  yet  the  ufe  of  arts  and  letters.  To 
go  no  further  back,  the  triumphs  of  Odia 
were  celebrated  in  Runic  fongs,  and  the 
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feats  of  our  Britifh  anceftors  were  recorded 
in  thofe  of  their   bards.     The  favages  of 
America  have  the  fame  cuftom  at  this  day  : 
and  long  hiftorical  ballads  of  their  hunting 
and  wars   are  fung   at   all  their   feftivals. 
There  is  no  need  of  faying  how  this  pafTion 
grows  among  all  civilized  nations,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  of  gratifying  it :  but 
let  us  obferve,  that  the  fame  principle  of 
nature  direfts  us  as  ftrongly,  and  more  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  more  early,  to  indulge  our 
own  curiofity,  inftead  of  preparing  to  gratify 
that  of  others.     The  child  hearkens  with 
delight  to  the  tales  of  his  nurfe ;  he  learns 
to  read,  and  he  devours  with  eagernefs  fabu- 
lous legends  and  novels.     lit  riper  years  he 
applies  to  hiftory,  or  to  that  which  he  takes 
for  hiftor}',    to  authorized   romance:    and 
even  in  age,  the  defire  of  knowing  what  has 
happened  to  other  men,  yields  to  the  defire 
alone  of  relating  what  has  happened  to  our- 
felves.     Thus  hiftory,  true  or  faife,  fpeaks 
to  our  pafTions  always.     What  pity  is  it, 
that  even  the  beft  Ihould  fpeak  to  our  un- 
derftandings  fo  feldom  I  That  it  does  fo, 
we  have  none  to  blame  but  ourfelves.     Na- 
ture has  done  her  part.     She  has  opened^  this 
ftudy  to  every  man  who  can  read  and  think  : 
and  what  (he  has  made  the  mod  agreeable, 
reafon  can  make  the  moll  ufeful  application 
of  to  our  minds.     But  if  we  confult  our 
reafon,  we  Ihall  be  far  from  following  the 
examples  of  our  fellow-creatures,  in  this  as 
in  moft  other  cafes,  v/ho  are  fo  proud  of 
being  rational.     Vv'e  fnail  neither  read  to 
footh  our   indolence,    nor  to   gratify  our 
vanity :  as  little  ihall  we  content  ourfelves 
to  drudge  like  grammarians  and  critics,  that 
others  may  be'able  to  lludy,  with  greater 
cafe  and  profit,  like  philofophers  and  ftatef- 
men:  as  little   fhall   we  affed  the  llender 
merit  of  becoming  great  fcholars  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  groping  all  our  lives  in  the  dark 
mazes  of  antiquity.     All  thefe  miftake  the 
true  drift  of  ftudy,  and  the  true  ufe  of  hif- 
tory.    Nature  gave  us  curiofity  to  excite 
the  induftry  of  our  minds ;  but  fhe  never 
intended  it  to  be  made  the  principal,  much 
lefs  the  fole,   objeft  of  their   application. 
The  true  and  proper  objed  of  this  applica- 
tion is  a  conftant  improvement  in   private 
and  in  public  virtue.     An  application  to 
any  ftudy,  that  tends  neither  direftly  nor 
indiresftly  to  make  us  better  men,  and  bet- 
ter citizens,  is  at  beft  but  a  fpecious  and 
ingenious  fort  of  idlenefs,  to  ufe  an  expref- 
fion  of  Tillotfon:  and  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  is  a  creditable  kind  of  ignorance, 
nothing   mojQ.     This    creditable  kind  oi 


ignorance  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  be* 
nefit  which  the  generality  of  men,  even  of 
the  mofl:  learned,  reap  from  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory :  and  yet  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  feema 
to  me,  of  all  other,  the  moft  proper  to  traia 
us  up  to  private  and  public  virtue. 

We  need  but  to   caft   our  eyes   on    the 
world,  and  we  fliall  fee  the  daily  force  of 
example :  we  need  but  to  turn  them  inward, 
and  we  (hall  foon  difcover  why  example  has 
this  force.     Fauci  prudential    fays  Tacitus* 
honejla  ab  deieriorihus,  utilia  ah  noxiis  difcer'* 
tiunt :  plures  aliorum  eve?itis  docentur.     Sucli 
is  the  imperfection  of  human  underftand- 
ing,  fuch  the  frail  temper  of  our  minds^ 
that  abftraft  or  general  propofitions,  though  :| 
never  fo  true,  appear  obfcure  or  doubtful  [ 
to  us  very  often,  till  they  are  explained  hy  . 
examples;    and  that  the   wifeft    leffons  in  ■ 
favour  of  virtue  go  but  a  little  way  to  con-  • 
vince  the  judgment  and  determine  the  will*  , 
unlefs  they  are  enforced  by  the  fame  means^  , 
and  we  are  obliged  to  apply  to  ourfelves  i 
what  we  fee  happen  to  other  men.     Inftruc-  ■ 
tions  by  precept  have  the  farther  difadvan- 
tage  of  coming-  on  the  authority  of  others, 
and  frequently  require  a  long  deduction  of 
reafoning.     Homines  amplius  oculis  quam  auri- 
bus    credunt:    longum  iter  eji    per  pnecepta, 
bre'-ue  et  effi-cax  per  exempla.     The  reafon  of 
this  judgment,  which  I  quote  from  one  of 
Seneca's  epiftles,  in  confirmation  of  my  own 
opinion,  retts  I  think  on  this.  That  when 
examples  are  pointed  out  to  us,  there  is  a 
kind  of  appeal,  with  which  we  are  flattered, 
made  to  our  fenfes,  as  well  as  our  under- 
ftandings.     The  inftrudlion  comes  then  upon 
our  own  authority :  we  frame  the  precept 
after  our  own  experience,  and  yield  to  fa(^ 
when  we  refill  fpeculation.     But  this  is  not. 
the  only  advantage  of  inftrudlion   by  ex-  • 
ample;  for  example" appeals  not  to  our  un- 
derftanding  alone,  but  to  our  paffions  like- 
wife.     Example  aiTuagss  thefe  or  animates 
them;  fets  paluon  on  the  fide  of  judgment, 
and  makes  the  whole  man  of  a  piece,  which 
is  more  than  the  ftrongeft  reafoning  and  the 
cleareft    demonftration   can    do ;    and   thus 
forming    habits    by    repetitions,    example 
fecures  the  obfervance   of   thofe    precepts 
which  example  infinuated.         Bolingbroke» 

§  66.  Human  Nature,  its  Dignity. 
In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature, 
we  are  very  apt  to  make  a  coraparifon  be- 
twixt men  and  animals,  which  are  the  only 
creatures  endowed  with  thought,  that  fall 
under  our  fenfes.  Certainly  this  compari-' 
fon  is  very  favourable  -to  mankind  3  on  the 

one 
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one  hand,  we  fee  a  creature,  whofe  thoughts 
are  not  limited  by  any  narrow  bounds  either 
iof  place  or  time>  who  carries  his  refearches 
jjinto  the  moft  diltant  regions  of  this  globe^ 
ijand  beyond  this  globe,  to  the  planets  and 
ll heavenly  bodies;    looks  backward  to  cbn- 

iifider  the  firtt  origin  of  human  race;  cafts 
jhis  eyes  forward  to  fee  the  influence  of  his 
iaftiorts  upon  pofterity,  and  the  judgments 
11  which  will   be  formed   of  his  charafter  A 
sithoufand   years   hence:    a    creature,    who 
Sitraces  caufes  and  effeds  to  great  lengths  and 
ijintricacy ;  extratls  general  principles  from 
ijparticular  appearances ;  improves   unon  his 
difcoveries,  correfts  his  miftafa  s,  and  makes 
his  very  errors  profitable.     On   the   other 
hand,  we  are  prefented  with  a  creature  the 
Very  reverfe  of  this  ;  limited  in  its  obferva- 
ftions  and  reafonings  to  a  few  fenfible  objeds 
iwhich  furround  it ;  without  curiofity,  with- 
out a  forelight,  blindly  condufted  by  in- 
ftind,  and  arriving  in  a  very  (hort  time  at 
its  utmoft  perfeftion,   beyond  which  it  is 
never  able  to  advance  a  fingle  ftep.     What 
3  difference  is  there  betv^ixt  thefe  creatures; 
and  how  exalted  a  notion  muft  we  entertain 
of  the  former,  in  comparifon  of  the  latter ! 
Hume's  Ej/ays. 

j  67.  The  Operations  of  Human  Nature 
conjidered. 
We  are  compofed  of  a  mind  and  of  a 
body,  intimately  united,  and  mutually  _ai- 
feiling  each  other.  Their  operations  in- 
deed are  entirely  different.  V/heth?!'  the 
immortal  fpirit  that  enlivens  this  machine  is 
'originally  of  a  fupeflor  nature  in  various 
ibodies  (which,  I  own,  feems  moft  confiilent 
land  agreeable  to  the  fcale  and  order  of 
beings),  or,  whether  the  difference  depends 
on  a  fymraetry,  or  peculiar  ftrufture  of  the 
jorgans  combined  with  it,  is  beyond  my 
reach  to  determine.  It  is  evidently  certain, 
that  the  body  is  curioufly  formed  with  pro- 
per organs  to  delight,  and  fuch  as  are  adapted 
to  all  the  ncceffary  ufes  of  life.  The  fpirit 
laoimates  the  whole ;  it  guides  the  natural 
.jappetites,  and  confines  tbem  within  joft 
jlimits.  But  the  natural  force  of  this  fpirit 
is  often  immerfed  in  matter  ;  and  the  mind 
becomes  fubfervient  to  paffions,  which  it 
|Ought  to  govern  and  direft.  Your  friend 
'Horace,  although  of  the  Epicurean  doftrine, 
acknowledges  this  truth,  where  he  fays, 
'     Atque  affigit  humo  divins  particuiam  auras. 

\  It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  this  immortal 
ifpirit  has  an  independent  power  of  afting, 
and,  when  cultivated  in  a  proper  manner. 


feemingly  quits  the  corporeal  frame  within 
which  it  is  imprifoned,  and  foars  into  higher, 
and  rtiore  fpacious  regions ;  where.  With  an 
energy  which  I  had  almoft  faid  was  divine, 
it  ranges  among  thofe  heavenly  bodies  that 
in  this  lower  world  are  fcarce  vifible  to  our 
eyes ;  and  we  can  at  once  explain  the  dif- 
tance,  magnitude,  and  velocity  of  the 
planets,  and  can  foretel,  even  to  a  degree 
of  minutenefs,  the  particular  time  when  a 
comet  will  return,  and  when  the  fun  will 
be  eclipfed  in  the  next  century.  Thefe 
powers  certainly  evince  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  furprifingeffefts  of  the 
immaterial  fpirit  within  us,  which  in  {o 
confined  a  ftate  can  thus  difengage  itfelf 
from  the  fetters  of  matter.  It  is  from  this 
pre-eminence  of  the  foul  over  the  body,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  view  the  exaft  order  and 
curious  variety  of  different  beings;  to  con- 
fider  and  cultivate  the  natural  produftionS 
of  the  earth ;  and  to  admire  and  imitate  the 
wife  benevolence  which  reigns  throughout 
the  folc  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  from 
hence,  that  we  form  moral  laws  for  our  con- 
dud.  From  heace  we  delight  in  copying 
that  great  original,  who  in  hiseflence  is  ut- 
terly incomprehenfible,  but  in  his  influence 
is  powerfully  apparent  to  every  degree  of 
his  creation.  From  hence  too  we  perceive 
a  real  beauty  in  virtue,  and  a  diftindion 
between  good  and  evil.  Virtue  ads  with 
the  utmoft  generofity,  and  with  no  view  to 
her  own  advantage :  while  Vice,  like  a 
glutton,  feeds  herfelf  enormoufly,  and  then 
is  willing  to  difgorge  the  naufeous  offals  of 
her  feaft.  Orrery, 

§  68.     Oeconomy^   Want  of  it  no   Mark  of 
Genius, 

The  indigence  of  authors,  and  particu- 
larly of  poets,  has  long  been  the  ohjeft  of 
lamentation  and  ridicule,  of  compalfion  and 
contempt. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  not  one  fa- 
vourlte  of  the  Mafes  has  ever  been  able  to 
build  a  houfe  fince  the  days  of  Amphion, 
whofe  art  It  would  be  fortunate  for  them  i£ 
they  poffeifed  ;  and  that  the  greateft  punifti- 
ment  that  can  poflibly  be  inflided  on  them, 
is  to  oblige  them  to  fup  in  their  owa 
lodgings. 


%MoUes  ubi  reddunt  oma  celumtat 


Where  pigeons  lay  their  eggs, 

Boileau  introduces  Damon,  whofe  writ- 
ings entertained  and  inftruded  the  city  and 
the  court,   as  having  pafled  the   fummer 
wiUiout  a  Ibut,  and  tibe  wJAtqr  without 
s  a  cloak; 
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a  cloak;    and  refolving  at  laft  ta  forfake 
Paris, 


-cu  la  "jertu  n'a  pluz  ni  feu  n't  /iftt. 


Where  (hiv'ring  worth  no  longer  finds  a  home, 
and  to  find  out   a  retreat  in  fome  diftant 
grotto, 

D'ou  jamais  ni  rHuUJtsr,  m  le  Scrgent  najproche. 
Safe,  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molelt. 

Pope. 

The  rich  comedian,  fays  Brayere,  "  lol- 
ling in  his  gilt  chariot,  bcfpatters  the  face 
of  Corneille  walking  afoot:"  and  Juvenal 
remarks,  that  his  cotemporary  bards  gene- 
rally qualified  themfelves  by  their  diet  to 
make  excellent  buftos  ;  that  they  were  com- 
pelled fcmetimes  to  hire  lodgings  at  a 
baker's,  in  order  to  warm  themfelves  for 
nothing ;  and  that  it  was  the  common  fate 
of  the  fraternity, 

Pallei-e  £jf  •uiiium  toto  nejcire  Decembi}^ 
to  pine, 

Look  pale,  and  all  December  tafte  no  wine. 

Dr YDEN. 

Virgil  himfelf  is  ftrongly  fufpefled  to 
have  lain  in  the  ftreets,  or  on  fome  Roman 
bulk,  when  he  fpeaks  fo  feelingly  of  a  rainy 
and  tempeftuous  night  in  his  well-known 
epigram. 

♦*  There  ought  to  be  an  hofpital  founded 
for  decayed  wits,"  faid  a  lively  Frenchman, 
*•  and  it  miglit  be  called  the  Hofpital  of 
Incurables." 

Few,  perhaps,  wander  among  the  laurels 
of  Parnaflus,  but  who  have  reafon  ardently 
to  wilh  and  to  exclaim  with  ilineas,  tho' 
without  that  hero's  good  fortune. 

Si  nunc  fe  nobis  ille  aureus  arbor e  rcratis^ 

OJlevdat  nemore  in  tanto  I 

O  !   in  this  ample  grove  could  I  behold 

The  tree  that  blooms  with  ve3££able  gold  \ 

Pitt. 

The  patronage  of  Laslius  and  Scipio  did 
not  enable  Terence  to  rent  a  houfe.  Taflb, 
in  a  humorous  fonnct  addrelTed  to  his  fa- 
vourite cat,  earneftly  entreats  her  to  lend 
him  the  light  of  her  eyes  during  his  mid- 
night lludies,  not  being  himfelf  able  to  pur- 
chafe  a  candle  to  w^ite  by.  Dante,  the 
Homer  of  Italy,  and  Camoens  of  Portugal, 
Vere  both  baniflied  and  imprifoned.  Cer- 
vantes, perhaps  the  moft  original  genius  the 
world  ever  beheld,  perilhed  by  want  in  the 
Irreets  of  Madrid,  as  did  our  own  Spenfer 
at  Dublin.  And  a  writer  little  inferior  to 
Jhe  Spaniard  in  the  exquifitenefs  of  his  hu- 
mcur  and  raillery,  I  mean  Erafmus,  after 
tedipus  \yandeiinos  of  many  years  frcin  city 

'      .        .2  ' 


to  city,  and  from  patron  to  patron,  praifeo,  , 
and  promiftd,  and  deceived  by  all,  obtaine(l 
no  fettlement  but  with  his  printer.  "  At' 
"  laft,"  fays  he  in  one  of  his  epiftles,  "  I 
**  fhould  have  been  advanced  to  a  cardinal- 
**  (hip,  if  there  had  not  been  a  decree  in 
"  my  way,  by  which  thofe  are  excluded 
"  from  this  honour,  whofe  income  amounts 
**   not  to  three  thoufand  ducats." 

I  remember  to  have  read  a  fatire  in  Latin 
profe,  entitled,    "  A  poet  hath  bought  a..i 
"  hoafe."     The  poet  having  purchafed  a  i 
houfe,  the  matter  was  immediately  laid  be-  ■ 
fore  the  parliament  of  poets  aifembled  oa  i 
that  important  occalion,  as  a  thing  unheard-  • 
of,  as  a  ver\'  bad  precedent,  and  of  moft  per-  • 
nicious  confequence;  and  accordingly  a  very  ' 
fevere  {entence  was  pronounced  againft  the  ; 
buyer.     When  the  members  came  to  give  ■ 
their  votes,   it  appeared  there  was  not  a  i 
fmgle  perfon  in  the  affembly,  who,  through  i 
the  favour   df  powerful  patrons,    or  their  • 
own  happy  genius,  was  worth  fo  much  a»  i 
to  be  proprietor  of  a  houfe,  either  by  inhe-  • 
ritance  or  purehafe  :  all  of  them  neglefting 
their  private  fortunes,  confeffcd  and  boafted 
that  they  lived  in  lodgings.     The  poet  was, 
therefore,  ordered  to  fell  his  houfe  irame-  • 
diately,  to  buy  wine  with  the  money  for" 
their  entertainment,  in  order  to  make  fome 
expiation  for  his  enormous  crime,   and  to 
teach  him  to  live  unfettled,  and  without 
care,  like  a  true  poet. 

Such  are  the  ridiculous,  and  fuch  the* 
pitiable  ftories  related,  to  expofe  the  po- 
verty of  poets  in  different  ages  and  nations ; 
but  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  are  ra- 
ther boundlefs  exaggerations  of  fatire  and 
fiincy,  than  tiie  fober  refult  of  experience,  , 
and  the  determination  of  truth  and  judg- 
ment ;  for  the  general  pofition  may  be  con- 
tradicted by  numerous  examples;  and  it: 
may,  perhaps,  appear  on  refieftion  and  ex- 
amination, that  the  art  is  not  chargeable 
with  the  faults  and  failings  of  its  particular- 
profeffors ;  that  it  has  no  peculiar  tendency ' 
to  make  them  either  rakes  or  fpendthrifts; 
and  that  thoie  who  are  indigent  poets  would 
have  been  indigent  merchants  and  mecha- 
nics. 

The  negleft  of  eeconomy,  in  which  great 
geniufes  are  fuppofed  to  have  indulged 
themfelves,  has  unfortunately  given  fo  much 
authority  and  juftification  to  careleffnefs  and 
extravagance,  that  many  a  minute  rhymer 
has  fallen  into  diftlpation  and  drunkennefs,. 
becaufe  Butler  and  Otway  lived  and  died 
in  an  alehoufe.  As  a  certain  blockhead 
wore  his  gown  on  one  ftioulder  to  mimip 
*  th« 
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the  negligence  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  fo 
thefe  fervile  imitators  follow  their  mafters 
in  all  that  difgraced  them ;  contrad  immo- 
derate debts,  becaufe  Dryden  died  infol- 
vent ;  and  negledl;  to  change  their  linen, 
becaufe  Smith  was  a  floven.  "  If  I  fhould 
*♦  happen  to  look  pale,"  fays  Horace, 
*'  all  the  hackney  writers  in  Rome  would 
"  immediately  drink  cummin  to  gain  the 
**  fame  complexion."  And  I  myfelf  am 
acquainted  with  a  witling  who  ufes  a  glafs 
only  becaufe  Pope  was  near-fighted. 

Ad'venhirer. 

$  ^9.      Operas  ridiculed,  in  a  Perjian  Letter. 

The  firfl:  objecfts  of  a  ftranger's  curioHty 
are  the  public  fpedlacles.  I  was  carried  laft 
night  to  one  they  call  an  Opera,  which  is  a 
concert  of  m.ufic  brought  from  Italy,  and 
in  every  refpeft  foreign  to  this  country. 
It  was  perform.ed  in  a  chamber  as  magnifi- 
cent as  the  refplendent  palace  of  our  empe- 
ror, and  as  full  of  handfome  women  as  his 
feraglio.  They  had  no  eunuchs  among 
them  ;  but  there  was  one  who  fung  upon  the 
flage,  and,  by  the  luxurious  tendernefs  of 
his  airs,  feemed  fitter  to  make  them  wanton, 
than  keep  them  chafte. 

Inftead  of  the  habit  proper  to  fuch  crea- 

tures,  he  v/ore  a  fuit  ot  armour,  and  called 

himfelf  Julius  Csfar. 

\       i  afked  who  Julius  Csfar  was,  and  whe- 

j  ther  he  had  been  famous  for  finging  ?    They 

I  told  me  he  was   a  warrior  that  had   con- 

:  quered  all  the  world,  and  debauched  half 

the  women  in  Rome. 

I   was  going  to  exprefs  my   admiration 

j  at  feeing  him  fo  reprefented,  when  I  heard 

two  ladies,  who  fat  nigh  mc,  cry  out,  as  it 

were  in  ecftafy,  *'  O  that  dear  creature!  I 

I  am  dying  for  love  of  him." 

At  the  fame  time  I  heard  a  gentleman 
fay  aloud,  that  both  the  mufic  and  hnging 
were  deteftable. 

"  You  muft  not  mind  him,"  faid  my 
friend,  "  he  is  of  the  other  party,  and  comes 
here  only  as  a  fpy." 

"  How  !  faid  I,  have  you  parties  in  mu- 
fic?" "  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  a  rule 
with  us  to  judge  of  nothing  by  our  fenfes 
and  underftanding,  but  to  hear  and  fee,  and 
think,  only  as  we  chance  to  be  differently 
engaged." 

"  I  hope,"  faid  I,  "  that  a  flranger  may 
be  neutral  in  thefe  divifions ;  and,  to  fay 
the  truth,  your  mufic  is  very  far  from  in- 
flaming me  to  a  fpirit  of  fadion  ;  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  lay  me  afleep.  Ours 
in  Perfia  fets  us  all  a-dancing ;  bat  I  ana 
quite  unmoved  with  this." 
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**  Do  but  fancy  it  moving,"  returned- 
my  friend,  «'  and  you  will  foon  be  moved 
as  much  as  others.  It  is  a  trick  you  may 
learn  when  you  will,  with  a  little  pains :  wa 
have  mofl  of  us  learnt  it  in  our  turns." 
Lord  Lyttelton, 

§  70.     Patience  recommended^ 

The  darts  of  adverfe  fortune- are  always  • 
levelled  at  our  heads.     Some  reach  us,  and  " 
fome  fly  to  wound  our  neighbours.     Let  «s ". 
therefore  impofe  an  equal  temper  on  our 
minds,    and    pay  without  murmuring  the. 
tribute  which  we  owe  to  humanity.     The'- 
winter  brings  cold,    and    we  mull  freeze;  ' 
The  fu mmer  returns    with   heat,    and  we 
raufi:   melt.     The   inclemency   of   the   air' 
diforders  our  health,  and  we  mud  be  fick; ' 
Here  we  are  expofed  to  wild  beafls,    a-nd-" 
there  to  men  more  favage  than  the  beafts  : 
and  if    we   efcape  the  inconveniences  afid  •- 
dangers  of  the  air  and  the  earth,  there  ars- 
perils  by  water  and  perils    by  fire.     This 
eftablilhed  courfe  of  things  it  is  not  in  our. 
power  to  change;   but  it  is  in  our  power  to 
aifumc  fuch  a  greatnefs  of  mind  as  becomej- 
wife  and  virtuous  men,  as  may  enable  us  to 
encounter  the  accidents  of  life  with  forti- 
tude, and  to  conform  ourfelves  to  the  order 
of  Nature,    who   governs   her  great  king- 
dom, the  world,    by*,  continual  mutations. 
Let  us  fubmit  to  this  order;  let  us  be  per- 
fuaded  that  whatever  does  happen  ought  to 
happen,  and  never  be  io  foolilh  as  to  expof- 
tulate  with  nature.     The  befl  refolution  we 
can  Jake  is  to  fulFer  wliat  we  cannot  alter,  - 
and    to  purfue  without   repining  the  road: 
which  Providence,  who  diredts  e\  ery  thing-, 
has  marked  to  us :  for  it  is  enough  to  fol- 
low ;  and  he  is  but  a  bad  foldier  who  fighs, 
and  _  marches,  with   r.  luftancy.     Vv^e   muft" 
receive  the  orders  with  fpirit' and  chearful-' 
nefs,  and  not  endeavour  to  flink  out  of  the; 
poft  which  i«  affigned   us  in  thi«  beautiful- 
difpofition   of  things,  whereof  evesi  fufFer-: 
ings  make  a  neceffary  part.     Let  us  addrefs' 
ourfelves  to  God  who  governs  all,  as  Cle- 
anthes  did  in  thofe  admirable  verfes. 

Parent  of  nature  !  Mafter  of  the  world  ! 

Where'er  thy  provklence  direfts,  behold 

Aly  fleps  With  chearful  lefignation  turn. 

Fate  leads  the  willing;,  drags  the  backward  on.    T 

Why  fliould  I  grieve,   when   grieving  I    muil 
bear ; 

Or  take  with  guilt,  what  guiltlefs  I  might  rtiare  ? 

Thus  let  us  fpeak,  and  thus  let  us  adt. 
Refignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  true  mag- 
nanimity.    But  the  fure  mark  of  a  pufilla- 
nimous  and  bale  fpirit,  is  to  ftruggle  againlt, 
s  z  ta 
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to  cenfure  the  order  of  Providence,  and, 
inftead  of  mending  our  own  conduft,  to  fet 
up  for  correclin^  that  of  our  Maker. 

Bolingbroh. 

§  71.     Patiencf  exemplified  in  the  Story  of 
anAJs. 

I  was  juft  receiving  the  dernier  compli- 
ments of  Monfieur  Le  Blanc,  for  a  plealant 
voyage  down  the  Rhdne— — when  I  was 
flopped  at  the  gate r 

Twas  by  a  poor  afs,  who  had  juft  turned 
in  with  a  couple  of  large  panniers  upon  his 
back,  to  colledl  eleemofinary  turnip-tops 
and  cabbage-leaves ;  and  flood  dubious, 
with  his  two  fore-feet  on  the  inlide  of  the 
threlhold,  and  with  his  two  hinder  feet  to- 
wards the  ftreet,  as  not  knowing  very  well 
whether  he  v/as  to  go  in  or  no. 

Now,  'tis  an  animal  (be  in  what  hurry 

I  may)  I  cannot  bear  to  ftrike there  is 

a  patient  endurance  of  fufferings,  wrote  fo 
unaffeftedly  in  his  looks  and  carriage,  which 
pleads  fo  mightily  for  him,  that  it  always 
aifarms  me ;  and  to  that  degree,  that  I  do 
not  like  to  fpeak  unkindly  to  him  :  on  the 
contrary,  meet  him  where  I  will — whether 
in  town  or  country — in  cart  or  under  pan- 
niers— whether  in  liberty  or  bondage 

I  have  ever  fomething  civil  to  fay  to  him 
on  my  part ;  and  as  one  word  begets  ano- 
ther (if  he  has  as  little  to  do  as  I) — I  gene- 
rally fall  into  converfation  with  him ;  and 
furely  never  is  my  imagination  fo  bufy  as 
in  framing  his  refponfes  from  the  etchings 
of  his  countenance — and  where  thofe  carry 
me  not  deep  enough-— ~in  flying  from  my 
own  heart  mto  his,  and  feeing  what  is  na- 
tural for  an  afs  to  think — as  well  as  a  man, 
upon  the  occafion.  In  truth,  it  i«  the  only 
creature  of  all  the  claffes  of  beings  below 
me,  with  whom  I  can  do  this :  for  parrots, 
jackdaws,  &c.-^I  never  exchange  a  word 

with  them nor  with  the  apes,  &c.  for 

pretty  near  the  fame  reafon ;  they  aft  by 
rote,  as  the  others  fpeak  by  it,  and  equally 
make  me  filent :  nay,  my  dog  and  my  cat, 

though  I  value  them  both (and  for  my 

dog,  he  would  fpeak  if  he  could) — yet, 
fomehow  or  other,  they  neither  of  them 
poflefs  the  talents  for  converfation — I  can 
make  nothing  of  a  difcourfe  with  them, 
beyond  the  propofition,  the  reply,  and  re- 
jomder,  which  terminated  my  father's  and 
my  mother's  converfations,  in  his  beds  of 
juftice— and  thofe  uttered — there's  an  end 
of  fhe  dialogue 

-But  with  an  afs,  I  can  commune  for 

ever. 


Come,  Honefty!   faid  I — feeing  it  was 

impratticable  to  pafs  betwixt  him  and  the 

gate — art  thou  for  coming  in,  or  going  out  ? 

The  afs  tvvifted  his  head  round  to  look 

up  the  ftreet 

Well — replied  I — we'll  wait  a  minute  for 
thy  driver. 

He  turned   his    head    thoughtful- 

about,    and   looked   wiftfully  the  oppofue 

way— 

I  underftand  thee  perfeftly,  anfwered  I- 
— if  thou  takeft  a  wrong  ftep  in  this  affair,. 

he  will  cudgel   thee  to  death Well  !  a 

minute  is  but  a  minute,  and  if  it  faves  a, 
fellow-creature  a  drubbing,  it  fliall  not  be 
fet  down  as  ill-fpent. 

He  was  eating  the  ftem  of  an  artichoke  j 
as  this  difcourfe  went  on,  and  ia  the  little  | 
peeviih  contentions  of  nature  betwixt  hun-  ■ 
ger  and  unfavourinefs,  had  dropt  it  out  of 
his  mouth  half  a  dozen  times,  and  pick'd 

it  up  again. God  help  thee,  jack  !  faid 

I,  thou  haft  a  bitter  breakfaft  on't — and 
many  a  bitter  day's  labour — and  many  a 
bitter  blow,  I  fear,  for  its  wages — 'tis  all 
— all  bitternefs  to  thee,  whatever  life  is  to 

others. And   now  thy   mouth,   if   one 

knew  the  truth  of  it,  is  as  bitter,  I  dare 
fay,  as  foot — (for  he  had  caft  afide  the  ftem) 
and  thou  haft  not  a  friend  perhaps  in  all 
this  world,  that  will  give  thee  a  macaroon. 

In  faying  this,  I  pulled  out  a  paper  of 

them,  which  I  had  juft  purchafed,  and  gave 
him.  one — and  at  this  moment  that  1  am 
telling  it,  my  heart  fmites  me,  that  there 
was  more  of  pleafantry  in  the  conceit,  of 
feeing  how  an  afs  would  eat  a  macaroon— 
than  of  benevolence  in  giving  him  one, 
which  prefided  in  the  aft. 

When  the  afs  had  eaten  his  macaroon,  I 
prefs'd  him  to  come  in — the  poor  beaft  was 
heavy  loaded — his  legs  feem'd  to  tremble 
under  him — he  hung  rather  backwards,  and, 
as  I  pulled  at  his  halter,  it  broke  (hort  in 
my  hand — he  look'd  up  penfive  in  my  face 
— "  Don't  thrafti  me  with  it — but  if  you 

will,  you    may." If  I  do,    faid  I,  I'll 

be  d d. 

The  word  was  but  one  half  of  it  pro- 
nounced,  like  the  abbefs  of  Andouillets — 
[io  there  was  no  fin  in  it) — when  a  perfon 
coming  in,  let  fall  a  thundering  baftinado 
upon  the  poor  devil's  crupper,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  ceremony. 

Otlt  Up07l  it ! 

cried  I but  the  interjeftion  was  equi- 
vocal——and,  I  think,  wrong  placed  too 
—for  the  end  of  an  ofier,  which  had  ftarted 
out  from  the  contexture  of  the  afs's  pannier, 

had 
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j   had  caught  hold  of  my  breeches  pocket  as 

I  he  riifhed  by  me,  and  rent  it  in  the  mplt 

I  difaftrous   diredion   you   can  imagine — fo 

that  the  Out  upoTi  it !  in  my  opinion,  fhoiild 

have  come  in  here.  Steme. 

^72.     Players  i?i  a  Country  Toijun  defcribed. 

The  players,  you  muft  know,  finding  this 
a  good  town,  had  taken  a  leafe  the  laft 
frimmer  of  an  old  fynagogue  deferted  by 
the  Jews  j  but  the  mayor,  being  a  prefby- 
terian,  refufed  to  licence  their  exhibitions : 
however,  when  they  were  in  the  utmoft 
defpair,  the  ladies  of  the  place  joined  in  a 
petition  to  Mrs.  Mayorefs,  who  prevailed 
on  her  hufband  to  wink  at  their  perform- 
ances, l^he  company  immediately  opened 
their  fynagogue  theatre  with  the  Merchant 
of  Venice ;  and  finding  a  quack  dodor's 
zany,  a  droll  fellow,  they  decoyed  him  into 
their  fervice;  and  he  has  fince  performed 
the  part  of  the  Mock  D»ftor  with  univerfal 
applaufe.  Upon  his  revolt  the  doftor  him- 
felf  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  enter  of 
the  company ;  and,  having  a  talent  for  tra- 
gedy, has  performed  with  great  fuccefs  the 
Apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  performers  at  our  ruftic  theatre  are 
far  beyond  thofe  paltry  ftroUers,  who  run 
about  the  country,  and  exhibit  in  a  barn 
or  a  cow-houfe  :  for  (as  their  bills  declare) 
they  are  a  company  of  Comedians  from  the 
Theatre  Royal ;  and  I  aflure  you  they  are 
as  much  applauded  by  our  country  critics, 
as  any  of  your  capital  adors.  The  (hops 
of  our  tradefmen  have  been  almoft  deferted, 
and  a  croud  of  weavers  and  hardwaremeri 
have  elbowed  each  other  two  hours  before 
the  opening  of  the  doors,  when  the  bills 
have  informed  us,  in  enormous  red  letters, 
that  the  part  of  George  Barnu  ell  was  to  be 
performed  by  Mr. ,  at  the  particu- 
lar defire  of  feveral  ladies  of  diftinftlon. 
'Tis  true,  indeed,  that  our  principal  aftors 
have  moft  of  them  had  their  etiucation  at 
Covent-garden  or  Drury-hne ;  but  they 
have  been  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
drama  in  a  degree  but  jult  above  a  fcene- 
Ihifter.  An  heroine,  to  whom  your  mana- 
gers in  town  (in  envy  to  her  rifmg  merit) 
fcarce  allotted  the  humble  part  of  a  confi- 
dante, now  blubbers  out  Andromache  or 
Belvidera ;  the  attendants  on  a  monarch 
ftrut  monarchs  themfelves,  mutes  find  their 
voices,  and  meffage-bearers  rife  into  heroes. 
The  humour  of  our  beft  comedian  confifts 
in  fhrugs  and  grimaces  ;  he  jokes  in  a  wry 
mouth,  and  repartees  in  a  grin  ;  in  Ihort, 
he  pradifes  on  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  all 


thofe  diftortions  which  gained  him  fo  much 
applaufe  from  the  galleries,  in  the  drubs 
which  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  in  panto- 
mimes. I  was  valtly  diverted  at  feeing  a 
fellow  in  the  charafter  of  Sir  Harry  Wil« 
dair,  whofe  chief  adion  was  a  continual 
preffing  together  of  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, which,  had  he  lifted  them  to  his 
nofe,  I  Ihould  have  thought  he  defigned  as 
an  imitation  of  taking  fnufF:  but  I  could 
eafily  account  for  the  caufe  of  this  fingle 
gefture,  when  I  difcovered  that  Sir  Harry 
was  no  lefs  a  perfon  than  the  dexterous  Mr.  ■ 
Clippit,  the  candle-fnuffer. 

You  would  laugh  to  fee  how  ftrangely 
the  parts  of  a  play  are  call.  They  playecl 
Cato  :  and  their  Marcia  was  fuch  an  old 
woman,  that  \vhen  Juba  came  on  with  his 

"  Hail!    charming  maid!" 

the  fellow  could  not  help  laughing.  Ano- 
ther night  I  was  furprized  to  hear  an  eager 
lover  talk  of  rulhing  into  his  miftrefs's 
arms,  rioting  on  the  neftar  of  her  lips,  and 
defiring  (in  the  tragedy  rapture)  to  *'  hug 
her  thus,  and  thus,  for  ever ;"  though  he 
always  took  care  to  ftand  at  a  moft  cere- 
monious diftance.  But  I  was  afterwards 
very  much  diverted  at  the  caufe  of  this  ex- 
traordinary refped,  when  I  was  told  that 
the  lady  laboured  under  the  misfortune  of 
an  ulcer  in  her  leg,  which  occafioned  fuch 
a  difagreeable  ftench,  that  the  performers 
were  obliged  to  keep  her  at  arms  length. 
The  entertainment  was  Lethe ;  and  the  part 
of  the  Frenchman  was  performed  by  a  South 
Briton ;  who,  as  he  could  not  pronounce  a 
word  of  the  French  language,  fupplied  itf 
place  by  gabbling  in  his  native  Welfh. 

The  decorations,  or  (in  the  theatrical 
dialed)  the  property  of  cur  company,  are  as 
extraordinary  as  the  performers.  Othello" 
raves  about  a  checked  handkerchief;  the 
ghoft  in  Hamlet  ftaiks  in  a  poftilion's  lea- 
thern-jacket for  a  coat  of  mail  ;"and  Cupid 
enters  with  a  fiddle-cafe  flung  over  his 
Ihoulders  for  a  quiver.  The  apothecary  of 
the  town  is  free  of  the  houfe,  for  lending 
them  a  peftle  and  mortar  to  ferve  as  the 
bell  in  Venice  Preferved :  and  a  barber- 
furgeon  has  the  fame  privilege,  for  furnifli- 
ing  them  with  bafons  of  blood  to  befmear 
the  daggers  in  Macbeth.  Macbeth  himfelf 
carries  a  rolling-pin  in  his  hand  for  a 
truncheon ;  and,  as  the  breaking  of  glaffes 
would  be  very  expenfive,  he  daihes  down  a 
pewter  pint-pot  at  the  fight  of  Banquo's 
ghoft. 

A  fray  happened  here  the  other  night, 

which  was  no  fmall  diverfion  to  the  audi- 

s  3  eace. 
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ence.  It  feems  there  had  been  a  great  con- 
teft  bftween  two  of  thofe  nnmic  heroes, 
which  was  the  fitteft  to  play  Richard  the 
Third.  One  of  them  was  reckoned  to  have 
the  better  perfon,  as  he  was  very  roimd- 
Ihouldered,  and  one  of  his  legs  was  fhorter 
than  the  other;  but  his  antagonift  carried 
the  part,  becaufe  he  ftarted  beft  in  the  tent 
fcene.  However,  when  the  curtain  drew 
up,  they  both  ruflied  in  upon  the  ftage  at 
once;  and,  bawling  out  together,  _♦'  Now 
"  are  our  brows  bound  with  viclorious 
"  wreaths,"  they  both  went  through  the 
whole  fpeech  without  flopping. 

Counoijfeur. 


Book  IV. 


§73. 


Plajers  often  mifiah  one  'EffeR  for 
another. 


The  French  have  diftinguifhed  the  arti- 
fices made  ufe  of  on  the  ftage  to  deceive 
the  audience,  by  the  expreiiion  of  Jen  de 
Theatre,  vv'hich  we  may  tranflate,  "  the  jug- 
gle of  the  theatre."  When  thefe  little  arts 
are  exercifed  merely  to  afllft  nature,  and  fet 
her  off  to  the  beft  advantage,  none  can  be 
{o  critically  nice  as  to  objeft  to  them  ;  but 
when  tragedy  by  thefe  means  is  lifted  into 
rant,  and  comedy  diftorted  into  buftbonery, 
though  the   deceit    may    fuccced  with  the-  fuperiority  to  thetn  in  all  the  common  inci 


creatures,  if  we  have  helped  to  raife  a  heart 
drooping  beneath  the  weight  of  grief,  and 
revived  that  barren  and  dry  land,  where  no 
water  was,  with  refrelhing  Ihowers  of  love 
and  kindnefs.  Seed's  Sermons. 

§  yr.     Ho-uj  Polite7iefs  is  manifejled. 

To  correft  fuch  grofs  vices  as  lead  us  tQ 
commit  a  real  injury  to  others,  is  the  part 
of  morals,  and  the  objeft  of  the  moft  ordir 
nary  education.  Where  that  is  not  attended 
to,  in  fome  degree,  no  human  fociety  can 
fuisftft.  But  in  order  to  render  converfa- 
tion  and  the  incercourfe  of  minds  more  eafy 
and  agreeable,  good-manners  have  been  in- 
vented, and  have  carried  the  matter  fome- 
what  farther.  Wherever  nature  has  given 
the  mind  a  propenfity  to  any  vice,  or  to 
any  paifion  difagrseable  to  ethers,  refined 
breeding  has  taught  men  to  throw  the  bias 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  to  preferve,  in  all 
their  behaviour,  the  appearance  oi  fenti- 
ments  contrary  to  thofe  whicii  they  natu- 
rally incline  to.  Thus,  as  we  ars  naturally 
proud  and  felfifli,  and  apt  to  aifume  the  pre- 
ference above  others,  a  polite  man  is  taught 
to  behave  with  detlrence  towards  thofe  with 
whom  he  converfes,   and  to  yield  up  the 


multitude,  men  of  fenfe  will  always  be  of- 
fended at  it.  This  conduft,  whether  of  the 
poet  or  the  player,  refembles  in  fome  fort 
the  poor  contrivance  of  the  ancients,  who 
mounted  their  heroes  upon  ftilts,  arid  ex- 
preffed  the  manners  of  their  characters  by 
the  grotefque  figures  of  their  maiks. 

Connoiffeur, 

§  74.     True  Pkafure  defined. 

We  are  affeded  with  delightful  fenfations, 
when  we  fee  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  cre- 
ation, the  meadows,  flowers,  and  trees,  in 
a  flourifhing  ftate.  There  muft  be  fome 
rooted  melancholy  at  the  heart,  when  all 
nature  appears  fmiling  about  us,  to  hinder 
us  from  correfponding  with  the  reft  of  the 


Creadon,  and  joining  in  the  univeriai  chorus    perfon  in  the  company 


dents  of  fociety.  In  like  manner,  Vherever 
a  perfon's  fituation  may  naturally  beget  any 
difagreeabie  fufpicion  m  him,  'tis  the  part 
of  good-manners  to  prevent  it,  by  a  ftudied 
difplay  of  fentimeats  direftly  contrary  to 
thofe  of  which  he  is  apt  to  be  jealous. 
Thus  old  men  know  their  infirmities,  £:nd 
naturally  dread  contempt  from  youth : 
hence,  well-educated  youth  redouble  their 
inftances  of  refpcft  and  deference  to  their 
elders.  Strangers  and  foreigners  are  with- 
out protection :  hence,  in  ail  polite  coun- 
tries, they  receive  the  higheft  civilities,  and 
are  entitled  to  fhe  firft  place  in  every  com- 
pany. A  man  is  lord  in  his  own  family, 
and  his  guefts  are,  in  a  manner,  fubjecl  to 
his  authority  :  hence,  he  is  always  the  lowefl 
attentive  to  the 


of  joy.  But  if  meadows  and  trees  in  "their 
chearful  verdure,  if  flowers  in  their  bloom, 
and  all  the  vegetable  parts  of  the  creation 
in  their  moft  advantageous  drefs,  can  in- 
fpire  giadnefs  into  the  heart,  and  drive 
away  all  fadnefs  but  dcfpair  ;  to  fee  the  ra- 
tional creation  happy  and  flourifhing,  ought 
to  give  us  a  pieafure  as  much  fuperior,  as 


wants  of  every  one ;  and  giving  himfelf 
all  the  trouble,  in  order  to  pleafe,  which 
ma}'  not  betray  too  viflble  ari  afFeiftation,  or 
inipofe  too  much  conftraint  on  his  guefts. 
Gallantry  is  nothing  but  an  inftance  of  the 
fame  generous  and  refined  attention.  As 
nature  has  given  man  the  fuperiority  above 
woman,    by   endowing   him   with  greater 


the  latter  is  to  the  former  in  the  fcale  of  ftrength  both  of  mind  and  body,    'tis  his 

beings.    But  the  pieafure  is  ftill  heightened,  part  to  alleviate  that  fuperiority,  as  much 

if  we  ourfilves  have  been  inftrumental  in  as  pofTible,  by  the  generoflty  of  his  beha- 

CQHtributing  to  the  happinefs  of  our  fellow-  viour,  and  by  a  ftudied  deference  and  conj 


laifance 
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plaifance  for  all  her  inclinations  and  opini- 
,  ens.     Barbarous  nations  difplay  this  fupe- 
;!  riority,    by   reducing  their  females   to  the 
I  moil  abject  flavery  ;  by  confining  them,  by 
I  beating  them,  by  felling  them,  by  killing 
I  them.     But  the  male  fex,  among  a  polite 
I  people,  difcover  their  authority  in  a  more 
generous,  though  not   a  lefs  evident,  man- 
ner ;  by  civility,  by  refped,  by  complai- 
fance,  and  in   a   word,    by  gallantry.     In 
good  company,  you  need  not  aflc,  who  is 
i  mafier  of  the  feaft?     The  man  who  fits  in 
the  loweft  place,  and  who  is  always  induf- 
trious  in  helping  every  one,  is  molt  cer- 
tainly  the  perfon.     We  muft  either  con- 
i  dcnm   all  fuch   inltances   of  generofity,  as 
foppifh  and  aife^ted,  or  admit  of  gallantry 
:  among  the  relL     The  ancient  Mofcovites 
wedded  their  wives  with  a  whip  inilead  of 
a  wedding-ring.     The  fame  people,  in  their 
own  houfes,    took   always   the  precedency 
above  foreigners,  even  foreign  ambailadors. 
Theie  two  inltances  of  their  generofity  and 
politenefs  are  much  of  a  piece.  Hume's  Ejajs. 

576.     The  Bujinefs  atid  ^aJijications  of  a 
Poet  dejcribed. . 

*'  Wherever  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry 
ivas  confidered  as  the  higheft  learning,  and 
regarded  with  a  veneration  fomewhat  ap- 
proaching to  that  which  man  would  pay  to 
the  angelic  nature.  And  it  yet  fills  me 
%vith  wonder,  that,  in  almoft  all  countries, 
the  molt  ancient  poets  are  confidered  as  the 
beft :  whether  it  be  that  every  other  kind 
of  knowledge  is  an  acqaifition  gradually 
attained,  and  poetry  is  a  gift  conferred  at 
once  ;  or  that  the  tirft  poetry  of  every  na- 
tion furprifed  them  as  a  novelty,  and  re- 
tained the  credit  by  confent  which  it  re- 
ceived by  accident  at  firft :  or  whether,  as 
the  province  of  poetry  is  to  defcribe  nature 
and  pafTion,  which  are  always  the  fame, 
the  firft  writers  took  pcfleflion  of  the  molt 
ftriki!>g  objects  for  defcription,  and  the  mofl 
probable  occurrences  for  fiction,  and  left 
nothing  to  thofe  that  followed  them,  but 
tranfcriptions  of  the  fame  events,  and  new 
combinations  of  the  fame  images.  What- 
ever be  the  rcafon,  it  is  commonly  obferved, 
that  the  early  writers  are  in  poficiiion  of 
nature,  and  their  followers  of  art :  that 
the  firft  excel  in  ftrength  and  invention,  and 
the  latter  in  elegance  and  refinement. 

f'  I  was  deflrous  to  add  my  name  to  this 
illuftrious  fraternity.  I  read  all  the  poets 
of  Perlla  and  Arabia,  and  was  able  to  re- 
peat by  memory  the  vokunes  that  are  fuf- 
pcndfd  iu  the  mofque  of  Mecca.     But  I 


foon  found  that  no  man  was  ever  great  by 
imitation.  My  dcfire  of  excellence  impelled 
me  to  transfer  my  attention  to  nature  and 
to  life.  Nature  was  to  be  my  fubjed,  and 
men  to  be  my  auditors  ;  I  could  never  de- 
fcribe what  I  had  not  ken  :  I  could  not 
hope  to  move  thofe  with  delight  or  terror, 
wbofe  intcrelts  and  opinions  I  "did  not  un- 
deritand. 

"  Being  now  refolved  to  be  a  poet,  I 
faw  every  thing  with  a  new  purpofe  ;  my 
fphcrc  of  attention  was  fuddenly  magnified  : 
no  kind  of  knowledge  was  to  be  overlooked. 
I  ranged  mountains  and  defcrts  for  images 
and  refemblances,  and  pictured  upon  my 
mind  every  tree  of  the  foreft  and  flower  of 
the  valley.  I  obferved  with  equal  care  the 
crags  of  the  rock  and  the  pinnacles  of  the 
palace.  Sometimes  I  wandered  along  the 
mazes  of  the  rivulet,  and  fometimes  watched 
the  changes  of  the  funimer  clouds.  To  a 
jioet  nothing  can  be  ufelofs-  Whatever  is 
beauiiful,  and  whatever  is  dreadful,  mult 
be  familiar  to  his  imagination  :  he  muft  be 
con-.-erfanr  with  all  that  is  awfully  vail  or 
elegantly  little.  The  plants  of  the  garden, 
the  animals  of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of 
the  earth,  and  meteors  of  the  Iky,  muft  all 
concur  to  ftore  his  mind  with  inexhauftible 
variety  :  for  every  idea  is  ufeful  for  the  en- 
forcement or  decoration  of  moral  or  religi- 
ous truth ;  and  he,  who  knows  moft,  vvill 
have  molt  power  of  diverfifying  his  fcenes, 
and  of  gratifying  his  reader  with  remote 
allufions  and  unexpedted  inftruftion. 

"  All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was 
therefore  careful  to  ftudy,  and  every  coun- 
try which  I  have  furveyed  has  contributed 
fomething  to  my  poetical  powers." 

"  In  fo  wide  a  furvey,"  faid  the  prince, 
"  you  muft  furely  have  left  much  unob- 
ferved.  I  have  lived,  till  now,  within  the 
circuit  of  thefe  mountains,  and  yet  cannot 
walk  abroad  without  the  fight  of  fom.ething 
which  I  never  beheld  before,  or  never 
heeded." 

"  The  bufinefs  of  a  poet,"  faid  Im.lac, 
"  is  to  examine,  not  the  individual,  but  the 
fpecies  ;  to  remark  general  properties  and 
large  appearances :  he  d:;es  not  number  the 
ftreaks  of  the  tulip,  or  defcribe  the  different 
fhades  in  the  verdure  of  the  foreit.  He  is 
to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of  nature  fuch 
prominent  and  itriking  features,  as  recal  the 
original  to  every  mind ;  and  mult  negletft 
the  minuter  difcryninations,  which  one  may 
have  remarked,  and  another  have  negie<fted, 
for  thofe  charafteriftics  which  arc  alike  ob- 
vious to  vigilance  and  c-arelellnefs. 

8  4.-  "   Eut 
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«*  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only    for  the  language ;  for  great  contemporaries 


half  the  ta(k  of  a  poet ;  he  mull  be  ac- 
quainted likevvife  with  all  the  modes  of  life. 
His  character  requires  that  he  eftimate  the 
happiiieis  and  mifery  of  every  condition, 
obkrve  the  power  of  all  the  pafiions  in  all 
their  combinations,  and  trace  the  changes 
of  the  human  mind  as  they  are  modified  by  ture  was  fo  rn 
various  inftitutions,  and  accidental  influ-  "*-  -i-'-n-- 
ences  of  climate  or  cuftom,  from  the  fpright- 
linefs  of  infancy  to  the  defpondence  of  de- 
crepitude. He  muft  diveft  himfclf  of  the 
prejudices  of  his  age  or  country ;  he  muft 


whet  and  cultivate  each  other;  and  mutual 
borrowing  and  commerce,  m^kes  the  com- 
mon riches  of  learning,  as  it  does  of  civil 
government. 

But  fuppofe  that  Homer  and  Virgil  were 
the  only  poets  of  their  fpecies,  and  that  na- 
ch  worn  out-  in  producing; 
them,  that  ftie  is  never  able  to  bear  the  like 
ag^in  ;  yet  the  example  only  holds  in  he- 
roic poetfy,  In  tragedy  and  fatire,  1  offer 
myfelf  to  maintain,  againft  fome  of  our 
modern  critics,  that  this  age  and  the  laft. 


confider  right  and  wrong  in  their  abftrad  particularly  iq  England,  have  excelled  the 
and  invariable  ftate ;  he  muft  difregard  pre-  ancients  iu  both  th'efe  kinds, 
fent  laws  a»d  opinions,  and  rife  to  general  Thus  I  might  fafely  confine  myfelf  to 
and  tranfcendental  truths,  which  will  always  my  native  country  :  but  if  I  would  only 
be  the  fame  :  he  muft  therefore  content  himr  cfofs  the  fcas,  I  might  find  in  France  a  living 
felf  with  the  flow  progrefs  of  his  name;  Horace  and  a  Juvenal,  ip  the  perfon  of  the 
ccntemn  the  applaufe  of  his  own  time,  and  admirable  Boileau,  whofe  numbers  are  ex- 
commit  his  claims  to  the  juftice  of  pofte-  cellent,  whofe  exprefTions  are  noble,  whole 
lity.  He  muft  write  as  the  interprete^r  of  thoughts  are  juft,  whofe  language  is  pure, 
nature,  and  the  legillator  of  mankind,  and  whofe  fatire  is  pointed,  and  whofe  fenfe  is 
confider   himfelf    as    prefiding    over    the  clofe.     What  he  borrows  from  the  ancienits. 


thoughts  and  manners  of  future  generations, 
as  a  being  fuperior  to  time  and  place. 
«'  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end :   he 


he  repays  with  ufury  of  his  own,  in  coin  as, 
gopd,  and  almoft  as  univerfally  valuable; 
for,  fetting  prejudice  and  partiality  apart. 


muft  know  many  languages  and  many  fci-  thoughheis  our  enemyjtheltampofaLouis, 

ences;  and,  that  his  ft)le  may  be  worthy  of  the  patron  of  arts,  is  not  much  inferior  tq 

his  thoughts,    muft   by    inceffant   pradice  the  medal  of  an  Auguftus  Caefar.     Let  thi^ 

familiarize  to    himfelf  every    delicacy  of  be  faid  without  entering  into  the  interefts  of 


ipeech  and  grace  of  harmony." 

JohnJo7i's  Rajfelas. 
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Remarks  on  fome  of  the  I 
ancient  and  modern. 


'Poets,  both 


faftions  and  parties,  and  relating  only  the 

iDounty  of  that  king  to  men  of  learning  and 

merit ;  a  praife  fo  juft,  that  even  we,  whq 

are  his  enemies,  cannot  refufe  it  to  him. 

Now,  if  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  go 

'Tis  manifeft,  that  fome  particular  ages    back   again  to   the  confideration   of  epic 

have  been  more  happy  than  others,  in  the    poetry,  I  have  confefTed  that  no  man  hithertq 

produftion  of  great  men,  and  all  forts  of   has  reached,  or  fo  much  as  approached  to 

arts  and   fciences  ;   as   that  of  Euripides,    the  excellencies  of  Homer  or  Virgil ;  I  muft 

Sophocles,  Ariftophanes,  and  the  reft,  for    farther  add,  that  Statius,  the  beft  verfificator 

ftage  poetry,  amongft  the  Greeks ;  that  of   next  Virgil,  knew  no;  how  to  defign  after 

Auguftus  for  heroic,  lyric,  dramatic,  ele-    him,  though  he  had  the  model  in  his  eyes; 

^iac,  and  indeed  all  forts  of  poetry,  in  the    that  Lucan  is  wanting  both  in  defign  and 

perfons  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Varius,  Ovid,    fubjeft,  and  is  befides  too  full  of  heat  and 

and  many  others;  efpecially  if  we  take  into   affeftion;  that  among  the  moderns,  Ariofto 

that  century  the  latter  end  of  the  common-    neither  defigned  juftly,  nor  obferved  any 

wealth,  wherein  ^ye  find  Varro,  Lucretius,    unity  of  aftion,  or  compafs  of  time,  or  mo- 

and  Catullus:  and  at  the  fame  time  lived   deration  in  the  vaftnefs  of  his  draught :  his 

Cicero,  Salluft,  and  Casfar.     A  famous  age    ftyle  is  luxurious,  without  raajefty  or  de- 

in  modern  times,  for  learning  in  every  kind,    cency;    and  his   adventurers  without  the 

was  that  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  his  fon   compafs  of  nature  and  pofhbility.     Taflb, 

Leo  X.    wherein    painting    was    revived,    whole  defign  was  regular,  and  who  obferved 

poetry  flourifhed,  and  the  Greek  language   |he  rules  of  unity  m  time  and  place  more 

was  reflored.  clofely  than  Virgil,  yet  was  not  fo  happy  in 

Examples  iri  all  thefe  are  obvioqs  :  but    his  a(Sion  :  he  confefTes  himfelf  to  have  been 

vhat  1  would  infer  is  this^  That  in  fuch  an    too  lyrical,  that  is,  to  have  written  beneath 

age,    lis  pollible  fome  great  genius  may  arife    the  dignity  of  heroic  verfe,  in  his  epifodes  of 

to  equal  any  of  the  ancients,  abating  only    Sophionia,  Ermiiiia,  ap4  Armidaj  hisltory 
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is  not  fo  pleafing  as  Ariofto's;  he  is  too 
flatulent  fometimes,  and  fometimes too  dry; 
jnany  times  unequal,  and  almoft  always 
forced ;  and  befides,  is  full  of  conceptions, 
points  of  epigram,  and  witticifms;  all 
which  are  not  only  below  the  dignity  of  he- 
roic verfe,  but  contrary  to  its  nature.  Virgil 
and  Homer  have  not  one  of  them  :  and 
thofe  who  are  guilty  of  fo  boyifli  an  ambi- 
tion in  fo  grave  a  fubjeft,  are  fo  far  from 
being  confidered  as  heroic  poets,  that  they 
i(Ought  to  be  turned  down  from  Homer  to 
Anthologia,  from  Virgil  to  Martial  and 
Owen's  epigrams,  and  from  Spenfer  to 
Flecno,  that  is,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  all  poetry.  But  to  return  to  Taffo;  he 
borrows  from  the  invention  of  Boyardo,  and 
jn  his  alteration  of  his  poem,  which  is  infi- 
nitely the  worft,  imitates  Homer  fo  very 

fervilely,  that  (for  example)  he  gives  the 

king  of  Jerufalem  fifty  fons,  only  becaufe 

Homer  had  beftowed  the  like  number  on 

icing  Priam;  he  kills  the  youngeft  in  the 

fame  manner,  and  has  provided  his  hero  with 

a  Patroclus,   under  another  name,  only  to 

bring  him  back  to  the  wars,  when  his  friend 

was  killed.     The  French  have  performed 

nothing  in  this  kind,   which  is  not  below 

jhofe  two  Italians,  and  fubjeft  to  a  thoufand 

more  refledions,  without  examining  their 

St.  Louis,  their  Pucelle,  or  their  Alarique. 

The  Englifh  have  only  to  boaft  of  Spenfer 

and  Milton,  who  neither  of  them  wanted 

cither  genius  or  learning  to  have  been  per- 

feft  poets,  and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to 

many  cenfures.     For  there  is  no  uniformity 

jn  the  defign  of  Spenfer ;  he  aims  at  the  ac- 

complifhment  of  no  one  aftion ;  he  raifes  up 

3  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and 

endows  each  of  them  with  fome  particular 

moral  virtue,  which  renders  them  all  equal, 

yithout  fubordination  or  preference.    Every 

ene  is  molt  valiant  in  his  own  legend ;  only 

we  muft  do  them  the  juftice  to  obferve,  that 

piagnanimity,    which  is   the   character  of 

Prince  Arthur,  ftiines  through  the  whole 

poem,  and  fuccoiirs  the  reft,  when  they  are 

m  diftrefs.     The  original  of  every  knight 

was  then  living  in  the  court  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth; and  he  attributed  to  each  of  them 

that  virtue  vi'hich  he  thought  moft  confpi- 

puous  in  them :  ai^  ingenious  piece  of  flat- 
tery, though  it  turned  not  much  to  his  ac- 
count.    Had  he  lived  to  finifh  his  poem,  in 

the  fix  remaining  legends,  it  had  certainly 

been  more  of  a 'piece;  but  could  not  have 

been  perfeft,  becaufe  the   model   was  not 

true.     But  Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  pa- 

(jon.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whon^  he  intended 
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to  make  happy  by  the  marriage  of  his  Glo- 
riana,  dying  before  him,  deprived  the  poet 
both  ot  means  and  fpirit  to  accomplilh  his 
defign.  For  the  reft,  his  obfolete  language, 
and  ill  choice  of  his  ftanza,  are  lauits  but  of 
the  fecond  magnitude  :  for,  nolwithitanding 
the  firlt,  he  is  ftill  intelligible,  at  leaft  after 
a  little  practice ;  and  for  the  laft,  he  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  that  labouring  under 
fuch  a  difficulty,  his  verfes  are  fo  numerous, 
fo  various,  and  fo  harmonious,  that  only 
Virgil,  whom  he  profeffedly  imitated,  has 
furpaffed  him  among  the  Romans,  and  only 
Mr.  Waller  among  the  Englifh.      Drjden. 

Remarks  on  fame  of  the  hsji  EnghJ^ 
dramatic  Faets.  .  • 
Shakfpeare  was  the  man  who,  of  all 
modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  liad  the 
largeft  and  moft  comprehenllve  foul.  All 
the  images  of  nature  were  ftill  prefent  to 
him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriouily,  but 
luckily  :  when  he  defcribes  any  thing,  you 
more  than  fee  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Thofe 
who  accufe  him  to  have  wanted  learning, 
give  him  the  greater  commendation :  he 
was  naturally  learned  ;  he  needed  not  the 
fpeftacles  of  books  to  read  nature;  he 
looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I 
cannot  fay  he  is  every  where  alike ;  were 
he  fo,  I  Ihould  do  him  injury  to  compare 
him  with  the  greateft  of  mankind.  He  is 
many  times  flat  and  infipid  ;  his  comic  wit 
degenerating  into  clenches;  his  ferious, 
fwelling  into  bombaft.  But  he  is  always 
great,  when  fome  great  occafion  is  prefented 
to  him :  no  man  can  (d.y  he  ever  had  a  fit 
fubje<!t  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raifc 
himfelf  as  high  above  the  reft  of  Poets, 

Quantum  lenta  folent  inter  viburna  cupreflJ. 

The  confideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales 
of  Eaton  fay,  that  there  was  no  fubjeft  of 
which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would  pro- 
duce it  much  better  treated  in  Shakfpeare; 
and,  however  others  are  now  generally  prefer- 
red before  him,  yet  tlie  age  wherein  he 
lived,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him 
Fletcher  and  Jonfon,  never  equalled  them  to 
him  in  their  efteem.  And  in  the  laft  king's 
court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at  the 
higheft.  Sir  John  SuckHng,  and  with  him 
the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  fet  our 
Shakfpeare  far  above  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  whom  I  am 
next  to  fpeak,  had,  with  the  advantage  of 
Shakfpeare's  wit,    which  was  their  prece- 
dent, great  natural  gifts,  improved  by  ftudy;  ■ 
Beaumont  efpecially  being  fo  accurate  a 

judge 
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judge  of  players,  that  Ben  Jonfon,  while  he 
lived,  fubmitted  all  his  writings  to  his  cen- 
fure,  and,  'tis  thought,  ufed  his  judgment  in 
correding,  if  not  contriving,  all  his  plots. 
'What  value  he  had  for  him,  appears  by  the 
verfes  he  writ  to  him,  and  therefore  I  need 
fpeak  no  farther  of  it.  The  firft  play  which 
brought  Fletcher  afid  him  in  elieem  was  their 
Philaicer;  forliefore  that,  they  had  written 
two  or  three  very  unfuccefsfully  :  and  the 
like  is  reported  of  Ben  jonfon,  before  he 
writ  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Their 
plots  were  generally  more  regular  than 
Shakfpeare's,  efpecially  thofe  which  were 
made  before  Beaumont's  death;  and  they 
underftood  and  imitated  the  converfation  of 
gentlemen  much  better,  whofe  wild  debau- 
cheries, and  quicknefs  of  repartees,  no  poet 
can  ever  paint  as  they  have  done.  That 
humour  which  Ben  jonfon  derived  from 
particular  perfons,  they  made  it  not  their 
bunnefs  to  defcribe  ;  they  reprefentcd  all 
thepaluons  very  lively,  but  above  all,  love. 
1  am  apt  to  believe  the  Englifh  language  in 
them  arrived  to  its  higheft  perfeftion  :  what 
words  have  been  taken  in  fmce,  are  rather 
fuperfluous  than  ncceffar}'-.  Their  pla}'s 
are  now  the  moft  pleafant  and  frequent  en- 
tertainments of  r!ie  ftage;  two  of  theirs  being 
adted  through  the  year  for  one  of  Shak- 
fpeare's or  Jonfon's :  the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies, 
and  pathos  in  their  more  ferious  plays,  which 
fuits  generally  vvith  all  men's  humour. 
Shakfpeare's  language  is  likewife  a  little 
obfolete,  and  Ben  jonfon's  wit  comes  fliort 
of  theirs. 

As  for  Jonfon,  to  whofe  charafter  I  am 
now  arrived,  if  we  look  upon  him  while  he 
was  him.felf  (for  his  laft  plays  were  but  his 
dotages),  I  think  him  the  moft  learned  and 
judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever  had. 
He  was  a  moft  fevere  judge  of  himfelf  as 
well  as  others.  One  cannot  fay  he  wanted 
wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it.  In 
his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter. 
Wit  and  language,  and  humour  alfo  in  fome 
meafure,  we  had  before  him;  but  fomething 
of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama  till  he  came. 
He  managed  his  ftrength  to  more  advantage 
than  any  who  preceded  him.  You  feldora 
£nd  him  making  love  in  any  of  his  fcenes, 
©r  endeavouring  to  move  the  paflions;  his 
genius  was  too  fuUen  and  faturnine  to  do  it 
gracefully,  efpecially  when  he  knew  became 
after  thofe  w^ho  had  performed  both  to  fuch 
an  height.  Humour  was  his  proper  fphere, 
and  in  that  he  delighted  moft  to  reprefent 
mecluanic  people.     He  was  deeply  copver- 


fant  in  the  ancients,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  he  borrowed  boldly  from  them  :  there  is 
not  a  poet  or  hiftorian  among  the  Roman  au- 
thors of  thofe  times,  whom  he  has  not  tranf- 
lared  in  vSejanus  and  Catiline.  But  he  lias 
done  his  robberies  fo  openly,  that  one  inay- 
fee  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  lavv.  He 
invades  authors  like  a  monarch,  and  what 
would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  vidory 
in  him.  With  the  fpoils  of  thofe  writers  he 
fo  reprefents  old  Rom.e  to  us,  in  its  rites, 
ceremonies,  andcuftoms,  that  if  one  of  their 
poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we 
had  feen  lefs  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there 
was  an}'  fault  in  his  language,  'twas  that  he 
vveav'd  it  too  clofely  and  labcrioufly  in  his 
ferious  plays :  perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little 
too  much  Romanize  our  tongue,  leaving  the 
words  which  he  tranflated  as  much  Latin  as 
he  found  them  ;  wherein,  though  he  learn- 
edly followed  the  idiom  of  their  language, 
he  did  not  enough  comply  with  ours.  If  I 
would  compare  with  him  Shakfpeare,  I  mull 
acknowledge  him  the  more  correft  poet,  but 
Shakfpeare  the  greater  wit.  Shakfpeare  was 
the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets, 
Jonfon  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elabo- 
rate writing;  I  admire  him,  but  I  love 
Shakfpeare.  To  conclude  of  him:  as  he 
has  given  us  the  moft  correct  plays,  fo,  in 
the  precepts  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his 
difcoveries,  we  have  as  many  and  as  profit- 
able rules  for  perfecting  the  uage  as  any 
the  French  can  fyrnifh  us. 


wherewith 


Df J  den's  Ejhjs. 


§   79.      T/:e  Origm  and  Right    of  exdujtve  , 
Property  explained.  \ 

There    is   nothing   which    fo   generally  ■ 
ftrikes   the    imagination   and   engages   the 
afFeftions  of  mankind,  as  the  right  of  pro-  ; 
perry ;  or  that  fole  and  defpotic  dominion 
which  one  man  claims  and  exercifcs  over  ; 
the  external  things  of  the  world,  in  a  total 
exclufion  of  the  right  of  any  other  indivi- 
dual in  the  univerfe.     And  yet  there  are 
very    i^'^'    that    will   give  themfelves   the  : 
trouble  to  confider  the  original  and  founda* 
tion  of  this  right.     Pleafed  as  we  are  with 
the  poffelhon,  we  feem  afraid  to  look  back 
to  the  means  by  which  it  was  acquired,  zi 
if  fearful  of  fome  defeft  in  our  title ;  or  at  ' 
beft  we  reft  fatisned   with  the  decifion  of, 
the  lav\'s  in  our  favour,  without  examining 
the  reafon  or  authority   upon  which  thofe 
laws  have  been  built.     We  think  it  enough 
that  our  title  is  derived  by  the  grant  of  the 
former  proprietor,    by    defcent   from  our 
anceftors,  or  by  the  laft  will  and  teftament 
^  of 
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of  the  dying  owner ;  nor  caring  to  refleft 
that  (accurately  and  ilriiily  fpeaking)  tliere 
is  no  foundation  in  nature  or  in  natural  law, 
v/hy  a  fee  of  words  upon  parchment  fhould 
convey  the  dominion  of  land  ;  why  the  fon 
fhould  have  a  right  to  exclude  his  fellow- 
creatures  from  a  determinate  fpot  of  ground, 
becaufe  his  father  had  done  fo  before  him  ; 
or  why  the  occupier  of  a  particular  field  or 
of  a  jewel,  when  lying  on  his  death-bed, 
and  no  longer  able  to  maintain  pofTeiiion, 
fhould  be  entitled  to  tell  the  relt  of  the 
world,  which  of  them  fhould  enjoy  it  after 
him.  Thefe  enquiries,  it  mull  be  owned, 
would  be  ufelefs  and  even  troublcfome  in 
common  life.  It  is  well  if  the  mafs  of 
•.mankind  will  obey  the  laws  when  made, 
without  fcrutinizing  too  nicely  into  the 
reafons  of  making  them.  But,  when  law  is 
to  be  confidered  not  only  as  matter  of  prac- 
tice, but  alfo  as  a  rational  fcience,  it  cannot  be 
improper  or  ufelefs  to  examine  more  deeply 
the  rudiments  and  grounds  of  theie  pofitive 
conltitutions  of  fociety. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are 
informed  by  holy  writ,  the  all-bountiful 
Creator  gave  to  man,  "  dominion  over  all 
the  earth  ;  and  over  the  fifh  of  the  fea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth*." 
This  is  the  only  true  and  folid  foundation 
of  i.'.an's  dominion  over  external  things, 
whatever  airy  metaphyfical  notions  may 
have  been  ftarted  by  fanciful  writers  upon 
this  fubjeft.  The  earth  therefore,  and  all 
things  therein,  are  the  general  property  of 
all  mankind,  exclufive  of  other  beings,  from 
the  imm.ediate  gift  of  the  Creator.  And, 
while  the  earth  continued  bare  of  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  all 
was  in  common  among  them,  and  that 
every  one  took  from  the  public  ftock  to  his 
own  ufe  fuch  things  as  his  immediate  necef- 
fities  required. 

Thefe  general  notions  of  property  were 
then  fufncient  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
human  life;  and  might  perhaps  ftill  have 
anfwered  them,  had  it  been  polllble  for 
mankind  to  have  remained  in  a  fiate  of 
primeval  fimplicity :  as  may  be  colledcd 
trom  the  manners  of  many  American  na- 
tions when  firft  difcovered  by  the  Europe- 
ans; and  from  the  ancient  method  of  living 
among  the  firlf  Europeans  themfelves,  if  we 
may  credit  either  the  memorials  of  them  pre- 
fctved  in  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  or  the 
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uniform  accounts  given  by  hiftorians  of  thofe 
limes  wherein  era^ii  otn?iia  communia  et  indi- 
'vi/a  omnibus,  veluti  tmum  cuiittis  patrimonium 
eJJ€t\.  Not  that  this  communion  of  goods 
feems  ever  to  have  been  applicable,  even  in 
the  earlieft  ages,  to  aught  but  the  fubftance 
of  the  thing ;  nor  could  be  extended  to  the 
ufe  of  it.  For,  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
reafon,  he  who  firit  began  to  ufe  it  acquired 
therein  a  kind  of  tranfient  property  that 
lailed  fo  long  as  he  was  ufing  it,  and  no 
longer  :j;:  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  preci- 
fion,  the  right  of  poffeffion  continued  for  the 
fame  time  only  that  the  aft  of  pofTefTion 
lafled.  Thus  the  ground  was  in  common, 
and  no  part  of  it  v/as  the  permanent  property 
of  any  man  in  particular :  yet  whoever  was 
in  the  occupation  of  any  determinate  fpot  of 
it,  for  rell,  for  fhade,  or  the  like,  acquired 
for  the  time  a  fort  of  ownerlTiip,  from  which 
it  would  have  been  unjult,  and  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  to  have  driven  him  by 
Torce;  but  the  inftant  that  he  quitted  the 
ufe  or  occupation  of  it,  another  might  feize 
it  without  injuftice.  Thus  alfo  a  vine  or 
other  tree  might  be  faid  to  be  in  common, 
as  all  men  were  equally  entitled  to  its  pro- 
duce; and  yet  any  private  individual  might 
gain  the  fole  property  of  the  fruit,  which 
he  had  gathered  for  his  own  repaft.  A 
doftrine  well  illullrated  by  Cicero,  who 
compares  the  world  to  a  great  theatre,  which 
is  common  to  the  public,  and  yet  the  place 
which  any  man  has  taken  is  for  the  time  his 
his  own  II . 

But  when  mankind  increafed  in  number, 
craft,  and  ambition,  it  became  neceffary  to 
entertain  conceptions  of  more  permanent 
dominion :  and  to  appropriate  to  indivi- 
duals not  the  immediate  ufe  only,  but  the 
very  fubftance  of  the  thing  to  be  ufed. 
Otherwife  innumerable  tumults  muft  have 
arifen,  and  the  good  order  of  the  world  been 
continually  broken  and  dilturbed,  while  a 
variety  of  perfons  were  ftriving  who  fhould 
get  the  firlt  occupation  of  the^fame  thing, 
or  difputing  which  of  them  had  aftually 
gained  it.  As  human  life  alfo  grew  more 
and  more  refined,  abundance  of  conveni- 
ences were  devifed  to  render  it  more  eafj^, 
commodious,  and  agreeable ;  as,  habitations 
for  flielter  and  fafety,  and  raiment  for 
warmth  and  decency.  But  no  man  would 
be  at  the  trouble  to  provide  cither,  ib  long 

f  Juflln.  1.  43.  c.  I.     X  Barbeyr.  Puff.  1.  4,  c.  4. 
II  Queiiiadmodum  theatrum,  cum  commune,  fit 
recte,  tamen  dici  poteft,  ejus  elFe  turn  locum  quem 
qu.fquc  occupant.     Pe  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  zo. 
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as  he  had  only  an  ufufruifluary  property  in 
them,  which  was  to  ceafe  the  inftant  that 
he  quitted  poffeffion; — if,  as  foon  as  he 
walked  out  of  his  tent,  or  pulled  off  his 
garment,  the  next  ftranger  who  came  by 
would  have  a  right  to  inhabit  the  one,  and 
to  wear  the  other.  In  the  cafe  of  habita- 
tions, in  particular,  it  was  natural  to  obferve, 
that  even  the  brute  creation,  to  whom  CA^ery 
thing  elfe  was  in  common,  maintained  a 
kind  of  permanent  property  in  their  dwel- 
lings, efpecially  for  the  proteflion  of  their 
young ;  that  the  birds  of  the  air  had  nefts, 
and  the  beafls  of  the  field  had  caverns,  the 
invafion  of  which  they  efteemed  a  very 
flagrant  injuftice,  and  would  facrifice  their 
lives  to  preferve  them.  Hence  a  property 
was  foon  eftablifhed  in  every  man's  houfe 
and  homeitall;  which  feem  to  have  been 
originally  mere  temporary  huts  or  moveable 
cabins,  fuited  to  the  defign  of  Providence 
for  more  fpeedily  peopling  the  earth,  and 
fuited  to  the  wandering  life  of  their  owners, 
before  any  extenfn  e  property  in  the  foil  or 
ground  was  eftablifhed.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  that  moveables  "of  every  kind 
became  fooner  appropriated  than  the  perma- 
nent fubftantial  foil ;  partly  becaufe  they 
were  more  fufceptible  of  a  long  occupance, 
which  might  be  continued  for  months  to- 
gether without  any  fenfible  interruption, 
and  at  length  by  ufage  ripen  into  an  eftab- 
lifhed right ;  but  principally  becaufe  few  of 
them  could  be  fit  for  ufe,  rill  improved  and 
meliorated  by  the  bodily  labour  of  the  occu- 
pant :  which  bodily  labour,  beftowed  upon 
any  fubjeft  which  before  lay  in  common  to 
all  men,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  give  the 
faireft  and  moft  reafonable  title  to  an  exclu- 
five  property  therein. 

1  he  article  of  food  was  a  more  imme- 
diate call,  and  therefore  a  more  early  con- 
fideration.  Such  as  were  not  contented 
with  the  fpontaneous  produft  of  the  earth, 
fought  for  a  more  folid  refrefhment  in  the 
fiefh  of  beafts  which  they  obtained  by  hunt- 
ing. But  the  frequent  difappointments,  in- 
cident to  that  method  of  provifion,  induced 
them  to  gather  together  fuch  animals  as  were 
of  a  more  tame  and  fequacious  nature ;  and 
to  eftablifh  a  permanent  property  in  their 
flocks  and  herds,  in  order  to  fuftain  them- 
felves  in  a  lefs  precarious  manner,  partly  by 
the  milk  of  the  dams,  and  partly  by  the  flefh 
of  the  young.  The  fupport  of  thefe  their 
cattle  made  the  article  of  water  alfo  a  very 
important  point.  And  therefore  the  book 
of  Genefis  (the  moft  venerable  monument  of 
antiquity,  confidered  merely  v/ith  a  view  to 
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hiftory)  will  furnifh  us  with  frequent  in- 
ftances  of  violent  contentions  concerning 
wells ;  the  exclufive  property  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  eftablifhed  in  the  lirfl 
digger  or  occupant,  even  in  fuch  places 
where  the  ground  and  herbage  remained  yet 
in  common.  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who 
was  but  a  fojourner,  afferting  his  right  to  a 
well  in  the  country  of  Abimelech,  and  ex- 
adling  an  oath  for  his  fecurity,  "  becaufe 
he  had  digged  that  well*."  And  Ifaac, 
about  ninety  years  afterwards,  reclaimed 
this  his  father's  property ;  and,  after  much 
contentioa  with  the  Philiftines,  was  fuffered 
to  enjoy  it  in  peace +. 

All  this  while  the  foil  and  pafture  of  the 
earth  remained  ftill  in  common  as  before, 
and  open  to  every  occupant :  except  per- 
haps in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where 
the  neceffity  of  a  fole  and  exclufive  pro- 
perty in  lands  (for  the  fake  of  agriculture) 
was  earlier  felt,  and  therefore  more  readily 
complied  with,  Otherwife,  when  the  mul- 
titude of  men  and  cattle  had  confumed  every 
convenience  on  one  fpot  of  ground,  it  was 
deemed  a  natural  right  to  feize  upon  and 
occupy  fuch  other  lands  as  would  more  eafily 
fupply  their  neceilities.  This  practice  is 
ftill  retained  among  the  wild  and  unculti- 
vated nations  that  have  never  been  formed 
into  civil  ftates,  like  the  Tartars  and  others 
in  the  Eaft;  where  the  climate  itfe:-,  and 
the  boundlefs  extent  of  their  territory,  con- 
fpire  to  retain  them  ftill  in  the  fame  favage 
Itate  of  vagrant  liberty,  which  was  univer- 
fal  in  the  earlieft  ages,  and  which  Tacitus 
informs  us  continued  among  the  Germans 
till  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  |.  We 
have  alfo  a  ftriking  example  of  the  fame 
kind  in  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  and  his  ne- 
phew Lot|j.  When  their  joint  fubftance 
became  fo  great,  that  pafture  and  other 
conveniencies  grew  fcarce,  the  natural  con- 
fequence  was,  that  a  ftrife  arofe  between 
their  fervants ;  fo  that  it  was  no  longer 
prafticable  to  dwell  together.  This  con- 
tention Abraham  thus  endeavoured  to  com- 
pofe ;  "  Let  there  be  no  ftrife,  I  pray  thee, 
between  thee  and  me.  Is  not  the  whole  land 
before  thee  ?  Separate  thyfelf,  1  pray  thee, 
from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand, 
then  will  I  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  de- 
part to  the  right  hand,  then  will  I  go  to  the 
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.;kfr."  This  plainly  implies  an  acknow- 
<:,Iedged  right  in  either  to  occupy  whatever 
ground  he  pleafed,  that  was  not  pre-occupied 
by  other  tribes.  "  And  Lot  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
that  it  was  well  watered  every  where,  even 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Then  Lot  chofc 
him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  journeyed 
eaft,  and  Abraham  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan." 

Upon  the  fame  principle  was  founded  the 
right  of  migration,  or  fending  colonies  to 
find  out  new  habitations,  when  the  mother- 
country  was  over-charged  with  inhabitants ; 
which  was  pradlifed  as  well  by  the  Phceni- 
cians  and  Greeks,  as  the  Germans,  Scy- 
thians, and  other  northern  people.  And  fo 
long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  flocking  and 
cultivation  of  defart  uninhabited  countries, 
it  kept  ftri(5lly  within  the  limits  of  the  law 
of  nature.  But  how  far  the  feizing  on 
countries  already  peopled,  and  driving  out 
I  or  mafTacring  the  innocent  and  defencelefs 
natives,  merely  becaufe  they  differed  from 
their  invaders  in  language,  in  religion,  in 
cultoms,  in  government,  or  in  colour ;  how 
far  fuch  a  condudl  was  confonant  to  nature, 
to  reafon,  or  to  chriftianity,  deferved  well 
to  be  confidered  by  thofe  who  have  rendered 
their  names  immortal  by  thus  civilizing 
mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  popu- 
lous, it  daily  became  more  difficult  to  fihd 
out  new  fpots  to  inhabit,  without  encroach- 
ing upon  former  occupants ;  and,  by  con- 
ttantly  occupying  the  fame  individual  fpot, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  confumed,  and 
its  fpontaneous  produce  deftroyed,  without 
any  provifion  for  a  future  fupply  or  fuc- 
ceffion.  It  therefore  became  neceffary  to 
purfue  fome  regular  method  of  providing  a 
conftant  fubfiflence  ;  and  this  neccflity  pro- 
duced, or  at  leaft  promoted  and  encouraged, 
the  art  of  agriculture.  And  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, by  a  regular  connexion  and  confc- 
quence,  introduced  and  eftablifhed  the  idea 
of  a  more  permanent  property  in  the  foil, 
than  had  hitherto  been  received  and  adopted. 
It  was  clear  that  the  earth  would  not  pro- 
duce her  fruits  in  fufHcient  quantities,  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  tillage  :  but  v/ho  would 
be  at  the  pains  of  tilling  it,  if  another 
might  watch  an  opportunity  to  feize  upon 
and  enjoy  the  produd  of  his  induftry,  art, 
and  labour?  Had  not  therefore  a  feparate 
property  in  lands,  as  moveables,  been  veiled 
in  fome  individuals,  the  world  mufi:  have 
continued  a  foreft,  and  men  have  been  mere 
animals  of  prey  j  which,  according  to  fome 


philofophers,  is  the  genuine  ftate  of  nature. 
Whereas  now  (fo  gracioufly  has  Providence 
interwoven  our  duty  and  our  happinefs  to- 
gether) the  refult  of  this  very  neceffity  has 
been  the  ennobling  of  the  human  fpecies, 
by  giving  it  opportunities  of  improving  its 
rational  faculties,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its 
natural.  Neceffity  begat  property ;  and,  in 
order  to  infure  that  property,  recourfe  was 
had  to  civil  fociety,  which  brought  along 
with  it  a  long  train  of  infeparable  conco- 
mitants ;  flates,  government,  laws,  punilh- 
ments,  and  the  public  exercife  of  religious 
duties.  Thus  connefted  together,  it  was 
found  that  a  part  only  of  fociety  was  fufH- 
cient to  provide,  by  their  manual  labour, 
for  the  neceffary  fubfiflence  of  all ;  and  lei- 
fure  was  given  to  others  to  cultivate  the 
human  mind,  to  invent  ufeful  arts,  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  fcience. 

The  only  queftion  remaining  is,  Hovr 
this  property  became  adlually  veiled;  or 
what  it  is  that  gave  a  man  an  exclufive  right 
to  retain  in  a  permanent  manner  that  fpecific 
land,  which  before  belonged  generally  to 
every  body,  but  particularly  to  nobody  ? 
And,  as  we  before  obferved  that  occupancy 
gave  the  right  to  the  temporary  ufe  of  the 
foil,  fo  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  oc- 
cupancy gave  alfo  the  original  right  to  the 
permanent  property  in  the  fubflance  of  the 
earth  itfelf ;  which  oxludes  every  one  elfe 
but  the  owner  fronj  the  ufe  of  it.  There 
is  indeed  fome  difference  among  the  writers 
on  natural  law,  concerning  the  reafon  why 
occupancy  fhould  convey  this  right,  and 
inveft  one  with  this  abfolute  property: 
Grotius  and  PufFendorf  infilling,  that  this 
right  of  occupancy  is  founded  upon  a  tacit 
and  implied  affent  of  all  mankind,  that  the 
firft  occupant  fhould  become  the  owner; 
and  Barbeyrac,  Titius,  Mr.  Locke,  and 
others,  holding,  that  there  is  no  fuch  im- 
plied aifent,  neither  is  it  neceffary  that  there 
fhould  be ;  for  that  the  very  aft  of  occu- 
pancy, alone,  being  a  degree  of  bodily  la- 
bour, is,  from  a  principle  of  natural  juflice, 
without  any  confent  or  compad,  fufHcient 
of  itfelf  to  gain  a  title.  A  difpute  that 
favours  too  much  of  nice  and  fcholaflic  re- 
finement! However,  both  fides  agree  in 
this,  that  occupancy  is  the  thing  by  which 
the  title  was  in  fadl  originally  gained ;  every 
man  feizing  to  his  own  continued  ufe  fuch 
fpots  of  ground  as  he  found  mofl  agreeable 
to  his  own  convenience,  provided  he  found 
them  unoccupied  by  any  one  elfe. 

Bladpjnes  Commentaries, 

^  80,  Retire- 
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§  80.     Retirement  of  710  Uje  to  fame. 

To  lead  the  life  I  propofe  with  fatisfaftion 
and  profit,  renouncing  the  pleafures  and 
bufinefsof  the  world,  and  breaking  the  habits 
of  both,  is  not  fufficient ;  the  fupine  crea- 
ture whofe  underftanding  is  fuperficially 
employed,  through  life,  about  a  itv!  gene- 
ral notions,  and  is  never  bent  to  a  clofe  and 
fteady  purfuit  of  truth,  may  renounce  the 
pleafures  and  bufmefs  of  the  world,  for  even 
in  the  bufmefs  of  the  world  we  fee  fuch 
creatures  often  employed,  and  may  break 
the  habits ;  nay  he  may  retire  and  drone 
away  life  in  folitude  like  a  monk,  or  like 
him  over  the  door  of  whofe  houfe,  as  if  his 
houfe  had  been  his  tomb,  fomebody  writ, 
*«■  Here  lies  fuch  an  one  :"  but  no  fuch  man 
will  be  able  to  make  the  true  ufe  of  retire- 
ment. The  employment  of  his  mind,  that 
would  have  been  agreeable  and  eafy  if  he 
had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  it  early,  will  be 
tmpleafant  and  impradicable  late :  fuch 
men  iofe  their  intelleftual  powers  for  want 
of  exerting  them,  and,  having  trifled  away 
youth,  are  reduced  to  the  necejity  of  trifiing 
away  age.  It  fares  with  the  mind  jull  as  it 
does  with  the  body.  He  who  vvas  born  with 
a  texture  of  brain-as  ftrong  as  that  of  New- 
ton, may  become  unable  to  perform  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  jull  as  he  who 
has  the  fame  elafticity  in  his  mufcles,  the 
fame  fupplenefs  in  his  joints,  and  all  his 
nerves  and  fmews  as  well- braced  as  Jacob 
Hall,  may  become  a  fat  unwieldy  fluggard. 
Yet  further;  the  implicit  creature,  who  has 
thought  it  all  his  life  needlefs,  or  unlawful, 
to  examine  the  principles  of  fafts  that  he 
took  originally  on  truft,  will  be  as  little 
able  as  the  other  to  improve  his  folitude  to 
any  good  purpofe :  unlefs  we  call  it  a  good 
purpofe,  for  that  fom.etimes  happens,  to  con- 
firm and  exalt  his  prejudices,  fo  that  he  may 
live  and  die  in  one  continued  delirium. 
The  confirmed  prejudices  of  a  thoughtful 
life  are  as  hard  to  change  as  the  confirmed 
habits  of  an  indolent  life  ;  and  as  fome  muft 
trifle  away  age  becaufe  they  trifled  away 
youth,  others  mufl:  labour  on  in  a  maze  of 
error,  becaufe  they  have  wandered  there 
too  long  to  find  their  way  out. 

Bolinglroke. 

§  8r.  Co7tJeq^!cencesoftheRe'volntionofl(i%%. 

Few  men  at  that  time  looked  forward 
enough  to  forefee  the  neceffary  confequences 
of  the  new  conftitution  of  the  revenue  that 
was  foon  afterwards  formed,  nor  of  the 
method  of  funding  that  immediately  took 


place  ;  which,  abfurd  as  they  are,  have  con- 
tinued ever  fince,  till  it  is  become  fcarce 
podible  to  alter  them.  Few  people,  I  fay, 
forefaw  how  the  creation  of  funds,  and  the 
multiplication  of  taxes,  would  encreafe 
yearly  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  bring 
our  liberties,  by  a  natural  and  neceffary 
progrefTion,  into  more  real,  though  lefs  ap- 
parent danger,  than  they  were  in  before  the 
Revolution.  The  exceflive  ill  hufbandry 
praclifed  from  the  very  beginning  of  King 
William's  reign,  and  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  all  we  feel  and  all  we  fear,  was 
not  theefreft  of  ignorance,  miftake,  or  what 
we  call  chance,  but  of  defign  and  fcheme 
in  thofe  who  had  the  fway  at  that  time.  I 
am  not  fo  uncharitable,  however,  as  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  intended  to  bring  upon  their 
country  all  the  mifchiefs  that  we,  who  came 
after  them,  experience  and  apprehend. 
No  ;  they  faw  the  meafures  they  took  fingly, 
and  unrelatively,  or  relatively  alone  to  fome 
immediate  objeft.  The  notion  of  attach- 
ing men  to  the  new  government,  by  tempt- 
ing them  to  embark  their  fortunes  on  the 
fame  bottom,  was  a  reafon  of  ftate  to  fome  : 
the  notion  of  creating  a  new,  that  is,  a 
monied  intereft,  in  oppofition  to  the  landed 
interefl:,  or  as  a  balance  to  it,  and  of  ac- 
quiring a  fuperior  influence  in  the  city  of 
London,  at  leaft,  by  efiabliihment  of  great 
corporations,  was  a  reafon  of  party  to  others ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  opportunity 
of  amafilng  immenfe  eftates  by  the  manage- 
ments of  funds,  by  trafficking  in  paper, 
and  by  all  the  arts  of  jobbing,  was  a  reafon 
of  private  intereft  to  thofe  who  fupported 
and  improved  this  fcheme  of  iniquity,  if  not 
to  thofe  who  devifed  it.  Tliey  looked  no 
farther.  Nay,  we  who  came  after  them, 
and  have  long  tailed  the  bitter  fruits  of  the 
corruption  they  planted,  Vv-ere  far  from 
taking  fuch  an  alarm  at  ourdiflrefs,  and  our 
danger,  as  they  deferved ;  till  the  moft  re- 
mote and  fatal  efiTecl  of  caufes,  laid  by  the 
lall  generation,  was  very  near  becoming  aa 
objed;  of  experience  in  this.  Ihid. 

§  82.     Defence  of  Riddles :  in  a  Letter  to 
a  Lady. 

It  is  with  wonderful  fatisfaftion  I  find 
you  are  grown  fuch  an  adept  in  the  occult 
arts,  and  that  you  take  a  laudable  pleafure 
in  the  ancient  and  ingenious  ftudy  of  making 
and  folving  riddles.  It  is  a  fcience,  un- 
doubtedly, of  moil  neceffary  acquirement, 
and  deferves  to  make  a  part  in  the  medita- 
tion of  both  fexes.  Thofe  of  j'ours  may 
by  this  means  very  innocentljr  indulge  their 
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ufual  curiofify  of  difcovering  and  difclofing 
a  fecret ;  whilft  fuch  amongft  ours  who  have 
a  turn  for  deep  fpeculations,  and  are  fond 
of  puzzling  thcmfelves  and  others,  may  ex- 
ercife  their  faculties  this  way  with  much 
private  fatisfadlion,  and  without  the  leaft 
difturbance  to  the  public.  It  is  an  art  in- 
deed which  1  would  recommend  to  the  en- 
couragement of  both  the  univerfitles,  as  it 
affords  the  eaiieft  and  fhorteft  method  of 
conveying  fome  of  the  mofl  ufefiil  principles 
of  logic,  and  might  therefore  be  introduced 
as  a  very  proper  fu.bftitute  in  the  room  of 
thofe  dry  fyftems  which  ire  at  prefent  in 
vogue  in  thofe  places  OM^education.  For 
as  it  confifts  in  difcovering  truth  under  bor- 
rowed appearances,  it  might  prove  of  won- 
derful advantage  inever>'  branch  of  learning, 
by  habituating  the  mind  to  feparate  all 
foreign  ideas,  and  confequently  preferving 
it  from  that  grand  fource  of  error,  the  being 
deceived  by  falfe  connexions.-  In  fhort, 
Timoclea,  this  your  favourite  faience  con- 
tains the  fum  of  all  human  policy ;  and  as 
there  is  no  paffing  through  the  world  with- 
out fometimes  mixing  with  fools  and  knaves  ; 
who  would  not  choofe  to  be  mailer  of  the 
enigmatical  art,  in '  order,  on  proper  occa- 
fions,  to  be  able  to  lead  afide  craft  and  im- 
pertinence from  their  aim,  by  the  conve- 
nient artifice  of  a  prudent  difguife  ?  It  was 
the  maxim  of  a  very  wife  prince,  that  "  he 
who  knows  not  how  to  diffemble,  knows 
not  how  to  reign :"  and  I  defire  you  would 
receive  it  as  mine,  that  "  he  who  knov/s 
not  how  to  riddle,  knows  not  how  to  live/' 
But  befides  the  general  ufefulnefs  of  this 
art,  it  will  have  a  further  recommendation 
to  all  true  admirers  of  antiquity,  as  being 
pradifed  by  the  moH  confiderable  perfonages 
of  early  times.  It  is  almoll  three  thoufand 
years  ago  fince  Samfon  propofed  his  famous 
riddle  fo  well  known  ;  though  the  advocates 
for  ancient  learning  muO:  forgive  me,  if  in 
this  article  I  attribute  the  fuperlority  to  the 
moderns;  for  if  we  may  judge  of  the  flcill 
of  the  former  in  this  profound  art  by  that 
remarkable  fpecimen  of  it,  the  geniufes  of 
thofe  early  ages  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
thofe  which  our  times  have  produced.  But 
as  a  friend  of  mine  has  lately  finifhed,  and 
intends  very  fhortly  to  publifli,  a  moll 
learned  work  in  folio,  wherein  he  has  fully 
proved  that  important  point,  I  will  not  an- 
ticipate the  pleafure  you  will  recei-\'e  by  pe- 
rufmg  this  curious  performance.  In  the 
mean  while  let  it  be  remembered,  to  the 
immortal^  glory  of  this  art,  that  the  wifeft 
man,  aa  well  a^  the  greateft  prince  tliat  ever 


lived,  is  faid  to  have  amufed  himfelf  anda 
neighbouring  monarch  in  trying  the  ftrength 
of  each  other's  talents  in  thii  way ;  fcveral 
riddles,  it  feems,  having  palled  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  upon  condition  that 
he  who  failed  in  the  folution  fhould  incur  a 
certain  penalty.  It  is  recorded  likewife  of 
the  great  father  of  poetry,  even  the  divioe 
Homer  himfelf,  that  he  had  a  talle  of  this 
fort ;  and  wc  are  told  by  a  Greek  writer  of 
his  life,  that  he  died  with  vexation  for  not 
being  able  to  difcover  a  riddle  which  was 
propofed  to  him  by  fome  fiiliermen  at  a 
certain  ifland  called  Jo. 

FiizoJlor77e's  Letters. 

§   85.      The  true  Ufe  of  the  Sen  ft  s  pemjerted. 
by  Fajhiof/. 

Nothing  has  been  {o  often  explained,  and 
yet  fo  little  underllood,  as  fiinpliclty  in 
writing ;  and  the  reafon  of  its  remaining  fo 
much  a  myllery,  is  our  own  want  of  funpli- 
city  in  manners.  By  our  prefent  mode  of 
education,  we  are  forcibly  warped  from  the 
bias  of  nature,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body ; 
we  are  taught  to  difguife,  diftort,  and  alter 
cur  fehtiments  until  our  thinking  faculty  is 
diverted  into  an  unnatural  channel ;  and  wc 
not  only  relinquifh  and  forget,  but  alfo  be- 
come incapable  of  our  original  difpofitions. 
We  are  totally  changed  into  creatures  of  art 
and  affectation;  our  perception  is  abufed, 
and  our  fenfes  are  perverted  ;  our  minds  lofe 
their  nature,  force,  and  flavour; 'the  ima- 
gination, fweated  by  artificial  fire,  produces 
nought  but  vapid  and  fickly  bloom ;  the 
genius,  inilead  of  growing  like  a  vigorous 
tree,  that  extends  its  branches  on  every 
fide,  buds,  blolToms,  and  bears  delicious 
fruit,  ref-:inbles  a  lopped  and  ftunted  yew, 
tortured  into  fome  wretched  form,  projeft- 
ing  no  fhade  or  flielter,  difplaying  no  flower, 
diffufing  no  fragrance,  and  producing  no 
fruit,  and  exhibiting  nothing  but  a  barren 
conceit  for  the  amu foment  of  the  idle  fpec- 
tator. 

Thus  debauched  from  nature,  how  can 
we  relifli  her  genuine  productions  ?  As  well 
might  a  man  dlllinguifh  objeds  through  the 
medium  of  a  prifm,  that  prefents  nothing 
but  a  variety  of  colours  to  the  eye;  or  a 
maid  pining  in  the  green-ficknefs  prefer  a 
bifcuit  to  a  cinder. 

It  has  often  been  alledged,  that  the  paf- 
fions  can  never  be  wholly  depofed,  and 
that  by  apps^aling  to  thefe,  a  good  writer 
v/ill  always  be  able  to  force  himfelf  into 
the  hearts  of  his  readers ;  but  even  the 
ftrongcft  pafllons  are  weakened,  nay  fome- 
times 
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times  totally  extingulfhed  and  deftroycdj 
hy  mutual  opTX>fition,  diffipation,  and  ac- 
quired inftniitility.  How  often  at  our 
theatre  has  the  tear  of  fympathy  and  burft 
of  laughter  been  repreffed  by  a  malignant 
fpecies  of  pride,  refufing  approbation  to  the 
author  and  aftor,  and  renouncing  fociety 
with  the  audience!  1  have  feen  a  young 
creature,  poffeiTed  of  the  m6ft  delicate  com- 
plexion, and  exhibiting  features  that  indi- 
cate fenfibility,  fit  without  the  lead  emo- 
tion, and  behold  the  moft  tender  and  pathetic 
fcenes  of  Otway  reprefented  with  all  the 
energy  of  aftion  ;  fo  happy  had  (he  been  in 
her  efforts  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  na- 
ture. She  had  been  trained  up  in  the  belief 
that  nothing  was  more  aukward,  than  to 
betray  a  fenfe  of  fhame  or  fympathy ;  fhe 
feemed  to  think  that  a  confent  of  paflion 
with  the  vulgar,  would  impair  the  dignity 
of  her  charafter ;  and  that  flie  herfelf  ought 
to  be  the  only  objeft  of  approbation.  But 
(he  did  not  confider  that  fuch  approbation  is 
feldom  acquired  by  difdain  ;  and  that  want 
of  feeling  is  a  very  bad  recommendation  to 
the  human  heart.  For  my  own  Ihare,  I 
never  fail  to  take  a  furvey  of  the_ female  part 
of  an  audience,  at  every  interefting  incident 
of  the  drama.  When  I  perceive  the  tear 
flealing  down  a  lady's  cheek,  and  the  fudden 
figh  efcape  from  her  breaft,  I  am  attraaed 
toward  her  by  an  irrefiftible  emotion  of 
tendernefs  and  efteem  ;  her  eyes  fhine  widi 
enchanting  luftre,  through  the  pearly  moif- 
ture  that  furrounds  them  ;  my  heart  warms 
at  the  glow  which  humanity  kindles  on  her 
cheek,  and  keeps  time  with  the  accelerated 
heavings  of  her  fnowy  bofom ;  I  at  once  love 
her  benevolence,  and  revere  her  difcern- 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  when  I  fee  a  fine 
woman's  face  unaltered  by  the  diftrefs  of 
the  fcene,  with  which  I  myfelf  am  afFefted, 
I  refent  her  indifference  as  an  infult  on  my 
own  underftanding  ;  I  fuppofe  her  heart  to 
be  favage,  her  difpofition  unfocial,  her  or- 
gans indelicate,  and  exclaim  with  the  fox 
in  the  fable,  O  pukhrum  caput,  fed  cerebrum 
non  habet  ! 

Yet  this  infenfibility  is  not  perhaps 
owing  to  any  original  defeft.  Nature  may 
have  ftretched  the  firing,  thou^^h  it  has  long 
ceafed  to  vibrate.  It  may  have  been  d^f- 
placed  and  diftrafted  by  the  firft  violence 
offered  to  the  native  machine  ;  it  ms)'  have 
loft  its  tone  through  longdifufe;  or  be  fo 
twifted  and  overftrained  as  to  produce  an 
effeft  very  different  from  that  which  was 
primarily  intended.  If  fo  I'jtk  regard  is 
paid  to  nature  when  flie  ku-:  :.--s  fo  power- 


fully at  the  breaft,  (he  muft  be  altogether 
neglefted  and  defpifed  in  her  calmer  mood 
of  ferene  tranquillity,  when  nothing  appears 
to  recommend  her  but  fimplicity,  propriety, 
and  innocence.  A  Clear,  blue  Iky,  fpangled 
with  ftars,  Will  prove  a  homely  and  infipid 
objeft  to  eyes  accuftomed  to  the  glare  of 
torches,  tapers,  gilding,  and  glitter;  they 
ivill  be  turned  with  loathing  and  difguft  from 
the  greeft  mantle  of  the  fpfing,  fo  gorgeoufly 
adorned  with  buds  and  foliage^  flowers,  and 
bloffoms,  to  contemplate  a  gaudy  negligee, 
ftriped  and  interfered  with  abrupt  unfriendly 
tints  that  fetter  the  maffes  of  light,  and  dif- 
traft  the  vifion  ;  and  cut  and  pinked  into 
the  moft  fantaftic  forms ;  and  flounced  and 
furbelowed,  patched  and  fringed  with  all 
the  littlenefs  of  art,  unknown  to  elegance. 
Thofe  ears  that  are  offended  by  the  fweetly 
wild  notes  of  the  thrufh,  the  black-bird, 
and  the  nightingale,  the  diftant  cawing  of 
the  rook,  the  tender  cooing  of  the  turtle, 
the  foft  fighing  of  reeds  and  ofiers,  the 
magic  murmur  of  lapfing  ftreams ;  will  be 
regaled  and  ravilbed  by  the  extravagant  and 
alarming  notes  of  a  fqueaking  fiddle,  ex- 
tracted by  a  mufician  who  has  no  other  ge- 
nius than  that  which  lies  in  his  fingers;  they 
will  even  be  entertained  with  the  rattling  of 
coaches,  the  rumbling  of  carts,  and  the  de- 
licate cry  of  cod  and  mackarel. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  that  delights  in  the 
fcent  of  excrementitious  animal  juices,  fuch 
as  mufk,  civet,  and  urinous  falts,  will  loath 
the  fragrancy  of  new-mown  hay,  the  haw- 
thorn's bloom,  the  fweet-briar,  the  honey- 
fuckle,  and  the  rofe;  and  the  organs  that 
are  gratified  with  the  tafte  of  fickly  veal 
which  has  been  bled  into  the  palfy,  rotten 
pullets  crammed  into  fevers,  brawn  made 
up  of  dropfical  pig,  the  abortion  of  pigeons 
and  of  poultry,  'fparagus  gorged  with  the 
crude  unwholefome  juice  of  dung,  peafe 
without  fubftance,  peaches  without  tafte, 
and  pine-apples  without  flavour,  will  cer- 
tainly naufeate  the  native,  genuine,  and  fa- 
lutary  tafte  of  Wellh  beef,  Banftead  mutton, 
Hamplhire  pork,  and  barn-door  fowls ; 
whofe  juices  are  concocted  by  a  natural  di- 
geftion,  and  whofe  fiefli  is  confolidated  by- 
free  air  and  exercife. 

In  fuch  a  total  perverfion  of  the  fenfes, 
the  ideas  muft  be  mifreprefnted,  the  powers 
of  the  imagination  difordered,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  confequrnce  unfound.  The  difeafe 
is  attended  with  a  falfe  appetite,  which  the 
natural  food  of  the  mind  will  not  fatisfy. 
It  muft  have  fauces  compounded  of  the  moft 
heterogeneous  tralh.    The  foul  feeros  to  fiak 
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(into  a  kind  of  fleepy  idiotifm,  or  childifli 
fjvacancy  of  thought.  It  is  diverted  by 
jitojs  and  baubles,  which  can  only  be  pleafing 
!|tothe  moft  fuperficial  curiofity*  Jt  is  en- 
ijlivened  by  a  quick  fucceffion  of  trivial  ob- 
>ijects,  that  glillen,  and  glance,  and  dance 
ibefore  the  eye;  and,  like  an  infant  kept 
ijawake  and  infpirited  by  the  found  of  a 
rattle,  it  muft  not  only  be  dazzled  and 
iaroufed,  but  alfo  cheated,  hurried-^  and 
ilperplexed  by  the  artifice  of  deception,  bufi- 
:|nefs,  intricacy,  and  intrigue,  which  is  a 
jkind  of  low  juggle  that  may  be  termed  the 
jlcgerdemain  of  genius.  This  being  the 
'cafe,  it  cannot  enjoy,  nor  indeed  diftin- 
iguifn,  the  charms  of  natural  and  moral 
beauty  or  decorum.  The  ingenuous  blulh- 
of  native  innocence,  the  plain  language  of 
i^ncient  faith  and  fincerity,  the  chearful  re- 
fignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  the  mutual 
jaffection  of  the  charities,  the  voluntary  re- 
ifpeft  paid  to  fuperior  dignity  or  ftation, 
the  virtue  of  beneficence  extended  even  to 
;the  brute  creation,  nay  the  very  crimfon 
glow  of  health  and  fwelling  lines  of  beauty, 
lare  defpifed,  detefted,  fcorned,  and  ridi- 
;culed  as  ignorance,  rudenefs,  ruilicity,  and 
fuperftition.  Smollett. 

§  84.  Simplicity  a  prificipal  Beauty  in 
Writing. 
I  If  we  examine  the  writers  whofe  compo- 
ifitions  have  ftood  the  teft  of  ages,  and  ob- 
jtained  that  higheir  honour,  the  concurrent 
lapprobation  of  diftant  times  and  nations, 
we  fhall  find  that  the  character  of  fimpH- 
city  is  the  unvarying  circumftance,  which 
alone  hath  been  able  to  gain  this  univerfal 
homage  from  mankind.  Among  the  Greeks, 
whofe  writers  in  general  are  of  the  fimple 
kind,  the  divineil  poet,  the  moit  command- 
ing orator,  the  fineft  hiuorian,  and  deepeft 
philofopher,  are,  above  the  reft,  confpicu- 
cuHy  eminent  in  this  great  quality.  The 
Roman  Vvriters  rife  towards  perfedion  ac- 
cording to  that  meafure  of  true  fimplicity 
which  they  mingle  in  their  works.  Indeed, 
they  are  all  interior  to  the  Greek  models. 
But  who  will  deny,  that  Lucretius,  Horace, 
Virgil,  Livy,  Terence,  Tully,  are  at  once 
the  fimpleft  and  beii  cf  Roman  v.-riters  ? 
unlefs  v/e  add  the  noble  Annaiift,  who  ap- 
peared in  after-times;  who,  notwithibmding 
the  political  tarn  of  his  genius,  which  fome- 
timcs  interferes,  is  admirable  in  this  great 
quality ;  and  by  it,  far  fuperior  to  his  con- 
temporaries. It  is  this  one  circumftance 
that  hath  raifed  the' venerable  Dante,  the 
feher  of  modern  poetry,  above  the  fuccced- 
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ing  poets  of  his  country,  who  could  never 
long  maintain  the  local  and  temporary  ho- 
nours beftowed  upon  them  ;  but  have  fallen 
under  that  juft  negled,  which  time  will 
erer  decree  to  thofe  who  defert  a  juft  fim- 
plicity for  the  florid  colourings  of  ftyle, 
contrafted  phrafes,  affefted  conceits,  the 
mere  trappings  of  compofition,  a'nd  Gothic 
giinutis.  .It  is  this  hath  given  to  Boileaa 
the  moft  lafting  wreath  in  France,  and  to 
Shakfpeare  and  Milton  in  England;  efpe- 
ciaily  to  the  laft,  whofe  writings  are  more 
unmixed  in  this  refpeft,  and  who  had 
formed  himfelf  entirely  on  the  fimple  model 
of  the  beft  Greek  writers  and  the  facred 
fcriptures.  As  it  appears  from  thefe  in- 
ftances,  that  fimplicity  is  the  only  univerfal 
charafteriftic  of  juft  writing;  fo  the  fupe- 
rior eminence  of  the  facred  fcriptures  in 
this  prime  quality  hath  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged. One  of  the  grcateft  critics  in 
antiquity,  him.felf  confpicuous  in  the  fub- 
lime  and  fimple  manner,  hath  borne  this 
teftimony  to  the  writings  of  Mofes  and  St. 
Paul  ;  and  by  parity  of  reafon  we  muft 
conclude,  that  had  lie  been  convcrfant  with 
the  other  facred  writers,  his  tafte  and  can- 
dour would  have  allowed  them  the  fame 
encomium.  Bro'wn's  Ejay, 

§85.  Simplicity  coTifpicuQus  in  the  Scriptures » 
It  hath  been  often  bbferved,  even  by 
writers  of  no  mean  rank,  that  the  ♦«  fcrip- 
tures fuffer  in  their  credit  by  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  a  literal  verfion,  while  other  ancient 
writings  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  free  and 
embelhlhed  tranflation."  But  in  reality 
thefe  gentlemen's  concern  is  ill  placed  and 
groundlefs.  For  the  truth  is,  "  That  moft 
other  writings  are  indeed  impaired  by  a 
literal  tranflation  ;  whereas,  giving  only  a 
due  regard  to  the  idioms  of  difterent  lan- 
guages, the  facred  writings,  when  literally 
tranilated,  are  then  in  their  full  perfedion." 
Novv'  this  is  an  internal  proof,  that  in  all 
other  writings  there  is  a  mixture  of  local, 
relative,  exterior  ornament ;  which  is  often 
loft  in  the  transfufion  from  one  language  to 
anoth.er.  But  the  internal  beauties',  which 
depend  not  on  the  particular  conftruftion 
of  tongues,  no  change  of  tongue  can  de- 
ftroy.  Hence  the  Bible  compofition  pre- 
ferves  its  native  beauty  and  ftrcngth  alike 
in  every  language,  by  the  fole  energy  of 
unadorned  phrafe,  natural  images,  weight  of 
fentimcnt,  and  great  fimplicity. 

It  is  in  this  refpedt  like  a  rich  vein  of 

gold,  which,   under  the  fevereft  trials  of 

heat,  cold,  and  moifture,  retains  its  original 
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weight  and  fplendor,  without  either  lofs  or 

alloy ;  while  baicr  metals  are  corrupted  by 
earth,  air,  water,  fire,  and  aflimilated  to  the 
various  elements  through  which  they  pafs. 

This  circumftance  then  may  be  juftly  re- 
garded as  fufncient  to  vindicate  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  facred  Scriptures ;  as  it  is  at 
once  their  chief  excellence,  and  greateft 
fecurity.  It  is  their  excellence,  as  it  ren- 
ders them  intelligible  and  ufeful  to  all ;  it 
is  their  fecurity,  as  it  prevents  their  being 
difguifed  by  the  falfe  and  capricious  orna- 
ments of  vain  and  weak  tranflators. 

We  may  fafely  appeal  to  experience  and 
faft  for  the  confirmation  of  thefe  remarks 
on  the  fuperior  fimplicity,  utility,  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  ftyle  of  the  holy  Scripture. 
Is  there  any  book  in  the  world  fo  perfeftly 
adapted  to  all  capacities  ?  that  contains  fuch 
fublime  and  exalted  precepts,  conveyed  in 
fuch  an  artlefs  and  intelligible  ftrain  ?  that 
can  be  read  with  fuch  pleafure  and  advan- 
tage by  the  lettered  fage  and  the  unlettered 
peafant  ?  Mroiuns  Ejjay. 

§  86.     Simplicity  Jhould  he  preferred  to  Re- 
jinement  in  Writing. 

Fine  writing,  according  to  Mr.  Addifon, 
Confifts  of  fentiments  which  are  natural, 
without  being  obvious.  There  cannot  be 
a  jufter,  and  more  concife  definition  of  fine 
writing. 

Sentiments  which  are  merely  natural,  af- 
feft  not  the  mind  with  any  pleafure,  and 
feem  not  worthy  to  engage  our  attention. 
The  pleafantries  of  a  waterman,  the  ob- 
fervations  of  a  peafant,  the  ribaldry  of  a 
porter  or  hackney  coachman  ;  all  thefe  are 
natural  and  difagreeable.  What  an  infipid 
comedy  fhould  we  make  of  the  chit-chat  of 
the  tea-table,  copied  faithfully  and  at  full 
length  ?  Nothing  can  pleafe  perfons  of 
tafte,  but  nature  drawn  with  all  her  graces 
and  ornaments,  la  belle  nature;  or  if  we 
copy  low-life,  the  ftrokes  rauft  be  ftrong 
and  remarkable,  and  mufi:  convey  a  lively 
image  to  the  mind.  The  abfurd  naivete  of 
Sancho  Pan9a  is  rcprefented  in  fuch  inimi- 
table colours  by  Cen'^antes,  that  it  enter- 
tains as  much  as  the  pidure  of  the  mofl: 
magnanimous  hero  or  fofteft  lover. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  orators,  philo- 
fophers,  critics,  or  any  author,  who  ipeaks 
in  his  own  perfon,  without  introducing 
other  fpeakers  or  aftors.  If  his  language 
be  riot  elegant,  his  obfervations  uncom- 
mon, his  fenfe  ftrong  and  mafculine,  he  will 
in  vain  boaft  his  nature  and  fimplicity.  He 
.  »ay  be  correfi ;  but  he  never  will  be  agree- 


able. 'Tis  the  unhappinefs  of  fuch  authors, 
that  they  are  never  blamed  nor  cenfured. 
The  good  fortune  of  a  book,  and  that  of  a 
man,  are  not  the  fame.  The  fecret  de- 
ceiving path  of  life,  which  Horace  talks 
of,  fallentis  Jemita  'vit<Xy  may  be  the  happieft 
lot  of  the  one ;  but  is  the  greateft  misfor- 
tune that  the  other  can  poflibly  fall  into. 

On  the  other  hand,  produftions  which 
are  merely  furprifing,  without  being  natu- 
ral, can  never  give  any  lading  entertain- 
ment to  the  mind.  To  draw  chimeras  \& 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  to  copy  or  imitate. 
The  juftnefs  of  the  reprefentation  is  loft, 
and  the  mind  is  difpleafed  to  find  a  pidure, 
which  bears  no  refcmblance  to  any  original. 
Nor  are  fuch  exceflive  refinements  more 
agreeable  in  the  epiftolary  or  philofophic, 
ftyle  than  in  the  epic  or  tragic.  Too  much 
ornament  is  a  fault  in  every  kind  of  pro- 
duftion.  Uncommon  expreffions,  ftrong_ 
fiafhes  of  wit,  pointed  fimilies,  and  epi- 
grammatic turns,  cfpecially  when  laid  too. 
thick,  are  a  disfigurement  rather  than  any 
embellifhment  of  difcourfe.  As  the  eye,  in 
furveying  a  Gothic  building,  is  diftraded 
by  the  multiplicity  of  ornaments,  and  lofes 
the  whole  by  its  minute  attention  to  the 
parts;  fo  the  mind,  in  perufing  a  work 
overftocked  with  wit,  is  fatigued  and  dif- 
gutted  with  the  conftant  endeavour  to  ihine 
and  ftirprize.  This  is  the  cafe  where  a 
writer  overabounds  in  wit,  even  though 
that  wit  fhould  be  jult  and  agreeable.  But 
it  commonly  happens  to  fuch  writers,  that 
they  feek  for  their  favourite  ornaments, 
even  where  the  fubjeft  affords  them  not  j 
and  by  that  means  have  twenty  infipid  con- 
ceits for  one  thought  that  is  really  beautiful. 
There  is  no  fubjed  in  critical  learning 
more  copious  than  this  of  the  juft  mixture 
of  fimplicity  and  refinement  in  writing; 
and  therefore,  not  to  wander  in  too  large  a 
field,  I  Ihall  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  general 
obfervations  on  that  head. 

Firft,  I  obfen^e,  *  That  though  exceffei 
of  both  kinds  are  to  be  avoided,  and  though 
a  proper  medium  ought  to  be  ftudied  in  all 
produftions  ;  yet  this  medium  lies  not  in  a . 
point,  but  admits  of  a  very  confiderablc 
latitude.'  Confider  the  wide  diftance,  in 
this  refpeft,  between  Mr.  Pope  and  Lucre- 
tius. Thefe  feem  to  lie  in  the  two  greateft 
extremes  of  refinement  and  fimplicity,  which 
a  poet  can  indulge  himfelf  in,  without 
being  guilty  of  any  blameable  excefs.  All 
this  interval  may  be  filled  with  poets,  who^ 
may  differ  from  each  other,  but  may  be 
equally  admirable,  each  in  his  peculiar  ltylj> 
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and  manner.  Corneille  and  Congreve,  who 
carry  their  wit  and  refinement  fomewhat 
farther  than  Mr.  Pope  (if  poets  of  fo  dif- 
ferent a  kind  can  be  compared  together)  and 
Sophocles  and  Terence,  who  are  more 
iimpie  than  Lucretius,  feem  to  have  gone 
out  of  that  medium,  wherein  the  moft  per- 
feft  produdlions  are  to  be  found,  and  are 
guilty  of  fome  excefs  in  thefe  oppofite  cha- 
raders.  Of  all  the  great  poets,  Virgil  and 
Racine,  in  my  opinion,  lie  neareft  the  center, 
and  are  the  fartheft  removed  from  both  the 
extremities. 

My  fecond  obfervation  on  this  head  is, 
«  That  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible, 
to  explain,  by  words,  wherein  the  juft  me- 
dium betwixt  the  exceffes  of  fimplicity  and 
refinement  confifts,  or  to  give  any  rule,  by 
which  we  can  know  precifdy  the  bounds 
betwixt  the  fault  and  the  beauty.'  A  critic 
may  not  only  difcourfc  very  judiciouHy  on 
this  head,  without  inftrufting  his  readers, 
but  even  without  underitanding  the  matter 
perfeftly  himfelf.  There  is  not  in  the 
world  a  finer  piece  of  criticifm  than  Fon- 
tenelle's  DilTertation  on  Pallorals;  wherein, 
by  a  number  of  refledfions  and  philofophi- 
cal  reafonings,  he  endeavours  to  fix  the  jull 
medium  which  is  fuitable  to  that  fpecies  of 
writing.  But  let  any  one  read  the  paftorals 
of  that  author,  and  he  will  be  convinced, 
th^t  this  judicious  critic,  notwithftanding 
his  fine  reafonings,  had  a  falfe  tafte,  and 
fixed  the  point  of  perfection  much  nearer 
the  extreme  of  refinement  than  paftornl 
poetry  will  admit  of.  The  fentiments  of 
his  fhepherds  are  better  fuited  to  the  toilets 
of  Paris,  than  to  the  forefts  of  Arcadia. 
But  this  it  is  impofTibie  to  difcover  from 
his  critical  reafonings.  He  blames  all  ex- 
cefTive  painting  and  ornament  as  much  as 
Virgil  could  have  done,  had  he  wrote  a 
diilertation  on  this  fpecies  of  poetry.  How- 
ever  different  the  tailes  of  men  may  be, 
their  general  difcourfes  on  thefe  fubjefts  are 
commonly  the  fame.  No  criticifm  can  be 
very  inftruftive,  which  defcends  not  to  par- 
ticulars, and  is  not  full  of  examples  and 
illulfrations.  'Tis  allowed  on  all  hands, 
that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  lies  always 
in  a  medium ;  but  where  this  medium  is 
placed  is  the  great  queflion,  and  can  never 
be  fufHciently  explained  by  general  rea- 
fonings. 

I  (hall  deliver  it  as  a  third  obfervation 
on  this  fubjed,  *  That  we  ought  to  be 
more  on  our  guard  againfl  the  excefs  of  re- 
finement than  that  pf  fimplicity  j  and  that 
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becaufe  the  former  excefs  is  both  lefs  beau- 
tiful and  more  dangerous  than  the  latter.' 

It  is  a  certain  rule,  that  wit  and  paffion 
are  entirely  inconfiftent.  When  the  affec- 
tions are  moved,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being  na- 
turally limited,  it  is  impoffible  all  its  facul- 
ties can  operate  at  once :  and  the  more  any- 
one predominates,  the  lefs  room  is  there 
for  the  others  to  exert  their  vigour.  For 
this  reafon,  a  greater  degree  of  fimplicity 
is  required  in  all  compofitions,  v/here  men, 
and  adions,  and  paffions  are  painted,  than 
in  fuch  as  confift  of  refleftions  and  obferva- 
tions.  And  as  the  former  fpecies  of  writing 
is  the  more  engaging  and  beautiful,  one 
may  fafely,  upon  this  account,  give  the 
preference  to  the  extreme  of  fimplicity, 
above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  thofe  com- 
pofitions, which  we  read  the  oftenefl,  and 
which  every  man  of  tafte  has  got  by  heart, 
have  the  recommendation  of  fimplicity,  and 
have  nothing  furprizing  in  the  thought, 
when  diverted  of  that  elegance  of  expref- 
fion,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  with  which 
it  is  cloathed.  If  the  merit  of  the  compo- 
fition  lies  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  ftrike 
at  firfl: :  but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought 
in  the  fecond  perufal,  and  is  no  longer 
affefted  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of 
Martial,  the  firft  line  recalls  the  whole; 
and  I  have  no  pleafure  in  repeating  to  my- 
feif  what  I  know  already.  But  each  line, 
each  word  in  Catullus  has  its  merit;  and  I 
am  never  tired  with  the  perufal  of  him.  It 
is  fufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once  :  but 
Parnel,  after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  frefh 
asat  the  firft.  Befides,  it  is  with  books  as 
with  women,  where  a  certain  plainnefs  of 
manner  and  of  drefs  is  more  engaging  than 
that  glare  of  paint  and  airs  and  apparel, 
which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not 
the  afJeftions.  Terence  is  a  modeft  and 
bafhful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  becaufe  he  affumes  nothing,  and 
whofe  purity  and  nature  make  a  durable, 
though  not  a  violent,  impreffion  upon  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  lefs  beautiful, 
fo  it  is  the  more  dangerous  extreme,  and 
what  we  are  the  apteft  to  fall  into.  Simpli- 
city pafles  for  dullnefs,  when  it  is  not  ac- 
companied with  great  elegance  and  pro- 
priety. _  On  the  contrary,  there  is  fomething 
furprizing  in  a  blaze  of  wit  and  conceit. 
Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  ftruck  with 
it,  and  falfely  imagine  it  to  be  the  moft  dif- 
ficult, as  well  as  the  moft  excellent  way  of 
t  2  writing. 
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writing.  Seneca  abounds  with  agreeable 
faults,  fays  Quinftilian,  ahundat  dukihus 
fitiis;  and  for  that  reafon  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous, and  the  more  apt  to  pervert  the  tafte 
of  the  young  and  inconfiderate. 

I  Ihall  add,  that  the  excefs  of  refinement 
is  now  more  to  be  guarded  againft  than  ever; 
becaufe  it  is  the  extreme,  which  men  are  the 
moft  apt  to  fall  into,  after  learning  has  made 
great  progrefs,  and  after  emyient  writers 
have  appeared  in  every  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion.  The  endeavour  to  pleafe  by  novelty, 
leads  men  wide  of  firaplicity  and  nature,  and 
fills  their  writings  with  afFefiation  and  con- 
ceit. It  was  thus  the  age  of  Claudius  and 
Nero  became  fo  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Auguftus  in  tafte  and  genius :  and  perhaps 
there  are,  at  prefent,  fome  fymptoms  of  a 
like  degeneracy  of  tafte,  in  France  as  well 
as  in  England.  Hume. 

§  8".     An  Ejfay  on  Suicide. 

The  laft  feffions  deprived  us  of  the  only 
furviving  member  of  a  fociety,  which  (dur- 
ing its  fhort  exiftence)  was  equal  both  in 
principles  and  praflice  to  the  Mohocks  and 
Hell-hre  club  of  tremendous  memory.  This 
fociety  was  compofed  of  a  few  broken  game- 
fters  and  defperate  young  rakes,  who  threw 
the  fmall  remains  of  their  bankrupt  fortunes 
into  one  common  flock,  and  thence  affumed 
the  name  of  the  Laft  Guinea  Club.  A 
£hort  life  and  a  merry  one,  was  their  fa- 
vourite maxim ;  and  they  determined,  when 
their  finances  (hould  be  exhaufted,  to  die 
as  they  had  lived,  like  gentlemen.  Some 
of  their  members  had  the  luck  to  get  a  re- 
prieve by  a  good  run  at  cards,  and  others 
by  fnapping  up  a  rich  heirefs  or  a  dowager ; 
while  the  reft,  who  were  not  cut  oiF  in  the 
natural  way  by  duels  or  the  gallows,  very 
refolutely  made  their  quietus  with  laudanum 
or  the  piftol.  The  laft  that  remained  of 
this  fociety  had  very  calmly  prepared  for 
his  own  execution  :  he  had  cocked  his  piftol, 
deliberately  placed  th^e  muzzle  of  it  to  his 
temple,  and  was  juft  going  to  pull  the 
trigger,  when  he  bethought  himfelf  that  he 
could  employ  it  to  better  purpofe  upon 
Hounflow-heath.  This  brave  man,  how- 
ever, had  but  a  very  ihorr  refpite,  and  v/as 
obliged  to  fufFer  the  ignominy  of  going  out 
of  the  world  in  the  vulgar  way,  by  an  halter. 
The  enemies  of  play  will  perhaps  con- 
£der  thofe  gentlemen,  who  boldly  ftake 
their  whole  fortunes  at  the  gaming-table, 
in  the  fame  view  with  thefe  defperadoes ; 
and  they  may  even  go  fo  far  as  to  regard 
the    poUte    and    honourable    aflembly    at 


White's  as  a  kind  of  Laft  Guinea  Club. 
Nothing,  they  will  fay,  is  fo  fluctuating  va 
the  property  of  a  gamefter,  who  (when 
luck  runs  againft  him)  throws  away  v/hole 
acres  at  every  caft  of  the  dice,  and  whofe 
houfes  are  as  unfure  a  pofleftion,  as  if  they 
were  built  with  cards.  Many,  indeed, 
have  been  reduced  to  their  laft  guinea  at 
this  genteel  gaming-houfe  ;  but  the  modt 
inveterate  enemies  to  White's  muft  allow, 
that  it  is  but  now  and  then  that  a  gamefter 
of  quality,  who  looks  upon  it  as  an  even 
bet  whether  there  is  another  u.orld,  takes 
his  chance,  and  difpatches  himfelf,  when 
the  odds  are  againft  him  in  this. 

But  however  free  the  gentlemen  of 
White's  may  be  from  any  imputation  of 
this  kind,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  fuicide 
begins  to  prevail  fo  generally,  that  it  is  the 
moft  gallant  exploit,  by  which  our  modem 
heroes  choofe  to  fignalize  themfelves ;  and 
in  this,  indeed,  they  behave  with  uncom- 
mon prowefs.  From  the  days  of  Plato  down 
to  thefe,  a  fuicide  has  always  been  com- 
pared to  a  foldier  on  guard  deferring  hia 
poft  ;  but  I  fhould  rather  confider  a  fet  of ; 
thefe  defperate  men,  who  ruih  on  certain 
djeath,  as  a  body  of  troops  fent  out  on  the 
forlorn  hope.  They  meet  every  face  of 
death,  however  horrible,  with  the  utmoft 
refolution  :  fome  blow  their  brains  out  with 
a  piftol ;  fome  expire,  like  Socrates,  by 
poifon  ;  fome  fall,  like  Cato,  on  the  point 
ot  their  own  fwords ;  and  others,  who  have 
lived  like  Nero,  afFeft  to  die  like  Seneca, 
and  bleed  to  death.  The  moft  exalted  ge- 
niufes  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard  of 
were  a  party  of  reduced  gamefters,  who 
bravely  refolved  to  pledge  each  other  in  a 
bowl  of  laudanum.  I  was  lately  informed 
of  a  gentleman,  who  went  among  his  ufual 
companions  at  the  gaming-table  the  day  be- 
fore he  made  away  with  himfelf,  and  coolly 
queftioned  them,  which  they  thought  the 
eafieft  and  genteeleft  method  of  going  out 
of  the  world  :  for  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  a  mean  perfon  and  a  man  of 
quality  in  their  manner  of  deftroying  them- 
felves,  as  in  their  manner  of  living.  The 
poor  fneaking  wretch,  ftarving  in  a  garret,' 
tucks  himfelf  up  in  his  lift  garters ;  a  fe- 
cond,  croft  in  love,  drowns  himfelf  like  a 
blind  puppy  in  Rofamond's  pond  ;  and  a 
third  cuts  his  throat  with  his  own  razor. 
But  the  man  of  fafhion  almoft  always  dies 
by  a  piftol ;  and  even  the  cobler  of  any 
fpirit  goes  off  by  a  dofc  or  two  extraordi-, 
dinary  of  gin. 

But  this  falfs  notion  of  courage,  how-'; 
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ever  nobJe  it  may  appear  to  the  defperate 
and  abandoned,  in  reality  amounts  to  no 
more  than  the  refolutton  of  the  highway- 
man, who  fhoots  himielf  with  his  own  pif- 
tol,  when  he  finds  it  impoflible  to  avoid 
being  taken.  All  prafticable  means,  there- 
fore, fnould  be  devifed  to  extirpate  fuch 
abfurd  bravery,  and  to  make  it  appear 
every  way  horrible,  odious,  contemptible, 
and  ridiculous.  From  reading  the  public 
prints,  a  foreigner  might  be  naturally  led  to 
imagine,  that  we  are  the  moft  lunatic  peo- 
ple in  the  whole  world.  Almoft  every i^day 
informs  us,  that  the  coroner's  inqueft  has 
fat  on  the  body  of  fome  miferable  fuicide, 
and  brought  in  their  verdift  lunacy  ;  but  it 
is  very  well  known,  that  the  enquiry  has 
not  been  made  into  the  ftate  of  mind  of  the 
{Jeceafed,  but  into  his  fortune  and  family. 
The  law  has  indeed  provided,  the  deliberate 
felf  murderer  fhould  be  treated  like  a  brute, 
and  denied  the  rites  of  burial :  but  among 
hundreds  of  lunatics  by  purchafe,  I  never 
knew  this  fentence  executed  but  on  one  poor 
cobler,  who  hanged  himfelf  in  his  own 
iiall.  A  pennylefs  poor  wretch,  who  has 
not  left  enough  to  defray  the  funeral  charges, 
niay  perhaps  be  excluded  the  church-yard; 
but  felf-murder  by  a  piltol  qualifies  the  po- 
lite owner  for  a  fudden  death,  and  entitles 
him  to  a  pompous  burial,  and  a  monument 
fetting  forth  his  virtues  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey.  Every  man  in  his  fober  fenfes 
muft  wifli,  that  the  moft  fevere  laws  that 
could  poflibly  be  contrived  were  enafted 
againft  fuicides.  This  fnccking  bravado 
never  did  (and  I  am  confident  never  will) 
prevail  among  the  more  delicate  and  tender 
fex  in  our  own  nation :  though  hiftory  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Roman  ladies  were  once 
fo  infatuated  as  to  throw  off  the  foftnefs  of 
their  nature,  and  commit  violence  on  them- 
felves,  till  the  madnefs  was  curbed  by  the 
expofmg  their  naked  bodies  in  the  public 
ftreets.  This,  I  think,  would  afford  an 
hint  for  fixing  the  like  mark  of  ignominy 
on  our  male  fuicides ;  and  I  would  have 
every  lower  wretch  of  this  fort  dragged  at 
the  cart's  tail,  and  afterwards  hung  in  chains 
at  his  own  door,  or  have  his  quarters  put 
up  in  terrorem  in  the  moft  public  places,  as 
a  rebel  to  his  Maker.  But,  that  the  fuicide 
of  quality  might  be  treated  with  more  re- 
fpett,  he  fliould  be  indulged  in  having  his 
wounded  corpfe  and  Ibattered  brains  laid 
(as  it  were)  in  ftate  for  fome  days ;  of  which 
dreadful  fpeclacle  we  may  conceive  the 
horror  from  the  following  pifture  drawn  by 
pryden ; 


The  flayer  of  himfelf  too  faw  I  there  : 
The  gore  congeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hah* : 
With  eves  half  clos'd,  and  nioutii  wide  ope  he 

lay, 
And  grim  as  when  he  breath'd  his  fullen  foul 

away. 

The  common  murderer  has  .his  flceleton 
preferv'd  at  Surgeon's-Hall,  in  order  to 
deter  others  from  being  guilty  of  the  fame 
crime ;  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  im- 
proper to  have  a  charnel-houfe  {<tt  apart  to 
receive  the  bones  of  thefe  more  unnatural 
felf- murderers,  in  which  monuments  fhould 
be  erefted,  giving  an  account  of  their 
deaths,  and  adorned  with  the  glorious  en- 
figns  of  their  railinefs,  the  rope,  the  knife, 
the  fword,  or  the  piftol. 

The  caufe  of  thefe  frequent  felf-murders 
among  us  has  been  generally  imputed  to 
the  peculiar  temperature  of  our  climate. 
Thus  a  dull  day  is  looked  upon  as  a  natu- 
ral order  of  execution,  and  Englifhmen  muft 
neceffarily  ftioot,  hang,  and  drown  them- 
felves  in  November.  That  our  fpirits  are 
in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  the  air  can-f 
not  be  denied  ;  but  we  are  not  fuch  mere 
barorae|ers  as  to  be  driven  to  defpair  and 
death  fef'  the  finall  degree  of  gloom  that 
our  winter  brings  with  it.  If  we  have  not 
fo  much  funfhine  as  fome  countries  in  the 
world,  we  have  infinitely  more  than  many 
others  ;  and  I  do  not  hear  that  men  difpatch 
themfelves  by  dozens  in  Ruffia  or  Sweden, 
or  that  they  are  unable  to  keep  up  their 
fpirits  even  in  the  total  darknefs  of  Green- 
land. Our  climate  exempts  us  from  many 
difeafes,  to  which  other  more  fouthern  na- 
tions are  naturally  fubjeft ;  and  I  can  never 
be  perfuaded,  that  being  bora  near  the  north 
pole  is  a  phyfical  caufe  for  felf-murder. 

Defpair,  indeed,  is  the  natural  caufe  of 
thefe  fhocking  aftions ;  but  this  is  com- 
monly defpair  brought  on  by  wilful  extra- 
vagance and  debauchery.  Thefe  iirft  in- 
volve men  into  difncukies,  and  t\An  .'eath 
at  once  delivers  them  of  their  lives  and 
their  cares.  For  my  part,  when  I  fee  a 
young  profligate  wantonly  fquandering  his 
fortune  in  bagnios  or  at  the  gaming-table, 
I  cannot  help  looking  on  him  as  haftening 
his  own  death,  and  in  a  manner  digging 
his  own  grave.  As  he  is  at  lall  induced 
to  kill  himielf  by  motives  arifing  from  his 
vices,  I  confider  him  as  dying  of  fome  dif- 
eafe,  which  thofe  vices  naturally  produce. 
If  his  extravagance  has  been  chiefly  in  lux- 
urious eating  and  drinking,  I  imagine  him 
poifoned  by  his  wines,  or  furfeited  by  a 
favourite  difli ;  and  Mi  he  has  thrown  away 
t  3  his 
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his  eftate  in  bawdy-houfes,  I  conclude  hira 
deftroyed  by  rottennefs  and  filthy  difeafes. 

AnothcF  principal  caufe  of  the  frequency 
of  fuicide  is  the  noble  fpirit  of  free-think- 
ing, which  has  diffufed  itfelf  among  all 
ranks  of  people.  The  libertine  of  falhion 
has  too  refined  a  tafte  to  trouble  himfeif  at 
all  about  a  foul  or  an  hereafter;  but  the 
vulgar  infidel  is  at  wonderful  pains  to  get 
rid  of  his  Bible,  and  labours  to  perfuade 
himfeif  out  of  his  religion.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  attends  conftantly  at  the  difpucant 
ibcieties,  where  he  hears  a  great  deal  about 
free  will,  free-agency,  and  predeiiination, 
til]  at  length  he  is  convinced  that  man  is  at 
liberty  to  do  as  he  pleafes,  lays  his  misfor- 
tunes to  the  charge  of  Providence,  and  com- 
forts himfeif  that  he  was  inevitably  deftined 
to  be  tied  up  in  his  own  garters.  The 
courage  of  thefe  heroes  proceeds  from  the 
fame  principles,  whether  they  fall  by  their 
own  hands,  or  thofe  of  Jack  Ketch  :  the 
fuicide  of  whate^•er  rank  looks  death  in 
the  face  without  Ihrinking ;  as  the  gallant 
rogue  affects  an  eafy  unconcern  under  Ty- 
burn, throws  away  the  pfalm-book,  bids 
the  cart  drive  off  with  an  oath,  a^Uwings 
like  a  gentleman.  Co//W^tur. 

§  88.     ^»  Enumeration  of  Superjiitions  ob- 
•  Jcr'ved  in  the  Country. 

You  muft  know,  Mr.  Town,  that  I  am 
juft  returned  from  a  vifit  of  a  fortnight  to 
an  old  aunt  in  the  North ;  where  I  was 
mightily  diverted  with  the  traditional  fu- 
perftitions,  v/hich  are  moft  religioufly  pre- 
ferved  in  the  family,  as  they  have  been  de- 
livered down  (time  out  of  mind]  from  their 
fagacious  grandmothers. 

When  1  arrived,  I  found  the  miflrefs  of 
the  houfe  very  bufily  employed,  with  her 
tv/o  daughters,  in  nailing  an  horfefhoe  to 
the  threfnold  of  the  door.  This,  they  told 
me,  was  to  guard  againft  the  fpiteful  de- 
figns  of  an  old  woman,  who  was  a  witch, 
and  had  threatened  to  do  the  family  a  mif- 
chief,  becaufe  one  of  my  young  coufins 
laid  two  ftraws  acrofs,  to  fee  if  the  old 
hag  could  walk  over  them.  The  young 
lady  affured  me,  that  fhe  had  feveral  times 
heard  Goody  Cripple  muttering  to  herfelf ; 
and  to  be  fure  fhe  was  faying  the  Lord's 
Prayer  backwards.  Beiides,  the  old  woman 
had  very  often  aiked  them  for  a  pin :  but 
they  took  care  never  to  give  her  any  thing 
that  was  fharp,  becaufe  (he  fhould  not  be- 
witch them.  They  afterwards  told  rae 
many  other  particulars  of  this  kind,  the 
fame  as  are  mentioned  with  infinite  humour 


by  the  Spectator  :  and  to  confirm  them, 
they  aflured  me,  that  the  eldeft  mifs,  when 
(lie  was  little,  ufed  to  have  fits,  till  the 
mother  flung  a  knife  at  anotlber  old  witch 
(whom  the  devil  had  carried  off  in  an  high 
wind)  and  fetched  blood  from  her. 

When  I  was  to  go  to  bed,  my  aunt  made 
a  thoufand  apologies  for  not  putting  me  in 
the  beft  room  in  the  houfe ;  which  (fhe 
faid)  had  never  been  lain  in  fince  the  death 
of  an  old  wafherworaan,  who  walked  every 
night,  and  haunted  that  room  in  particular. 
They  fancied  that  the  old  woman  had  hid 
money  fomewhere,  and  could  not  reft  till 
fhe  had  told  fomebody ;  and  my  coufm 
affured  me,  that  fhe  might  have  had  it  all 
to  herfelf ;  for  the  fpirit  came  one  night  to 
her  bed-fide,  and  wanted  to  tell  her,  but 
(he  had  not  courage  to  fpeak  to  it.  I 
learned  alfo,  that  they  had  a  footman  once, 
who  hanged  himfeif  for  love ;  and  he 
walked  for  a  great  v/hile,  till  they  got  the 
parfon  to  lay  him  in  the  Red  Sea. 

I  had  not  been  here  long,  when  an  acci- 
dent happened,  which  \ery  much  alarmed 
the  whole  family.  Towzer  one  night 
howled  nioil  terribly ;  which  was  a  fure 
fign,  that  fomebody  belonging  to  thera 
v/ould  die.  The  youngeft  mifs  declared, 
that  fhe  had  heard  the  hen  crow  that  morn- 
ing ;  which  was  another  fatal  prognoftic.  , 
They  told  me,  that,  juft  before  uncle  died, 
Towzer  howled  fo  for  feveral  nights  toge- 
ther, that  they  could  not  quiet  him ;  and 
my  aunt  heard  the  death-watch  tick  as 
plainly  as  if  there  had  been  a  clock  in  the 
room  :  the  maid  too,  who  fat  up  with  him, 
heard  a  bell  toll  at  the  top  of  the  flairs,  the 
very  moment  the  breath  went  out  of  his 
body.  Duiing  this  difcourfe,  I  overheard 
one  of  my  coulins  whifper  the  other,  that 
fhe  was  afraid  their  mamma  would  not  live . 
long ;  for  fhe  fmeit  an  ugly  fmell,  like  a 
dead  carcafe.  They  had  a  dairy-maid, 
who  died  the  very  week  after  an  hearfe  had 
ftopt  at  their  door  in  its  way  to  church : 
and  the  eldeft  mifs,  when  fhe  was  but 
thirteen,  faw  her  own  brother's  ghoft  (who" 
was  gone  to  the  Weft  Indies)  walking  in  the 
garden  ;  and  to  be  fure,  nine  months  after, 
they  had  an  account,  that  he  died  on  board 
the  fhip,  the  very  fame  day,  and  hour  of 
the  ^-iyy,  that  mifs  faw  his  apparition. 

1  need  not  mention  to  you  the  common 
incidents,  which  were  accounted  by  them 
no  lefs  prophetic.  If  a  cinder  popped  from 
the  fire,  they  were  in  hafte  to  examine 
whether  it  was  a  purfe  or  a  cofhn.  They 
were  aware  of  my  coming  long  before  I 
arrived. 
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arrived,  becaufe  they  had  feen  a  ftranger  on 
the  grate.  The  youngeft  mifs  will  let  no- 
body ufe  the  poker  but  herfelf;  becaufe, 
when  fhe  ftirs  the  fire,  it  always  burns 
bright,  which  is  a  fign  {he  will  have  a  brifk 
hufband  :  and  fhe  is  no  lefs  fure  of  a  good 
one,  becaufe  fhe  generally  has  ill  luck  at 
'cards.  Nor  is  the  candle  lefs  oracular  than 
the  fire  :  for  the  'fquire  of  the  parifh  came 
one  night  to  pay  them  a  vifit,  when  the 
tallow  winding- ftieet  pointed  towards  him; 
and  he  broke  his  neck  foon  after  in  a  fox- 
chafe.  My  aunt  one  night  obferved  with 
great  pleafure  a  letter  in  the  candle ;  and 
the  very  next  day  one  came  from  her  fon  in 
London.  We  knew  when  a  fpirit  was  in 
the  room,  by  the  candle  burning  blue  :  but 
ipoor  coufin  Nancy  was  ready  to  cry  one 
time^  when  flie  fnufFed  it  out,  and  could 
not  blow  it  in  again  ;  though  her  fifter  did 
it  at  a  whiff,  and  confequently  triumphed 
In  iier  fuperior  virtue. 

We  had  no  occafion  for  an  almanack  or 
the  weather-glafs,  to  let  us  know  whether 
it  would  rain  or  Ibine.  One  evening  I  pro- 
pofed  to  ride  out  with  my  coufins  the  next 
day  to  fee  a  gentleman's  houfe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  my  aunt  affured  us  it  would 
be  wet,  (he  knew  very  well,  from  the  fiioot- 
ing  of  her  corn.  Befides,  there  was  a  great 
fpider  crawling  up  the  chimney,  and  the 
blackbird  in  the  kitchen  began  to  fing ; 
which  were  both  of  them  as  certain  fore- 
runners of  rain.  But  the  mott  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  thefe  cafes  is  a  tabby  cat,  which 
ufually  lies  balking  on  the  parlour  hearth. 
If  the  cat  turned  her  tail  to  the  fire,  we  were 
to  have  an  hard  froft ;  if  the  cat  licked  her 
tail,  rain  would  certainly  enfue.  They 
wondered  what  ftranger  they  fhould  fee ; 
becaufe  pufs  waflied  her  face  over  her  left 
ear.  The  old  lady  complained  of  a  cold, 
and  her  eldeft  daughter  remarked,  it  would 
go  through  the  family ;  for  fhe  obferved 
that  pOor  Tab  had  fneezed  feveral  times. 
Poor  Tab,  however,  once  flew  at  one  of  my 
coufins  :  for  which  fhe  had  like  to  have  been 
deftroyed,  as  the  whole  family  began  to 
think  (he  was  no  other  than  a  witch. 

It  is  impofiible  to  tell  you  the  feveral  to- 
kens by  which  they  know  whether  good  or 
ill  luck  will  happen  fo  them.  Spilling  the 
fait,  or  laying  knives  acrofs,  are  every  where 
accounted  ill  omens ;  but  a  pin  with  the  head 
turned  towards  you,  or  to  be  followed  by  a 
Itrange  dog,  I  found  were  very  lucky.  I 
heard  one  of  my  coufins  tell  the  cook- maid, 
that  fhe  boiled  away  all  her  fweethearts, 
becaufe  ihc  had  let  her  difii- water  boil  over. 


The  fame  young  lady  one  morning  came 
down  to  breakfaft  with  her  cap  the  wrong 
fide  out;  which  the  mother  obferving, 
charged  her  not  to  alter  it  all  day,  for  fear 
fhe  ihould  turn  luck. 

But,  above  all,  I  could  not  help  remarking 
the  various  prognoftics  which  the  old  lady 
and  her  daughters  ufed  to  colleft  from  al- 
moit  every  part  of  the  body.  A  white  fpeck 
upon  the  nails  made  them  as  fure  of  a  gift 
as  if  they  had  it  already  in  their  pockets. 
The  elder  fifter  is  to  have  one  hufband  more 
than  the  youngeft,  becaufe  fhe  has  one 
wrinkle  more  in  her  forehead  ;  but  the  other 
will  have  the  advantage  of  her  in  the  num- 
ber of  children,  as  was  plainly  proved  by 
fnapping  their  finger-joints.  It  would  take 
up  too  much  room  to  fet  down  every  cir- 
cumftance,  which  I  obferved  of  this  fort, 
during  my  ftay  with  them  :  I  fliall  therefore 
conclude  my  letter  with  the  feveral  remarks 
on  other  parts  of  th6  body,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn  them  from  this  prophetic  family  :  for, 
as  I  was  a  relation,  you  know,  they  had  lefs 
referve. 

If  the  head  itches,  it  is  a  fign  of  rain.  If 
the  head  aches,  it  is  a  profitable  pain.  If 
you  have  the  tooth-ache,  you  don't  love 
true.  If  your  eye-brow  itches,  you  will 
fee  a  ftranger.  If  your  right  eye  itches, 
you  will  cry  ;  if  your  left,  you  will  laugh  : 
but  left  or  right  is  good  at  night.  If  yotir 
nofe  itches,  you  M'ill  fliake  hands  with  or 
kifs  a  fool,  drink  a  glafs  of  wine,  run  againfl 
a  cuckold's  door,  or  mifs  them  all  four.  If 
your  right  ear  or  cheek  burns,  your  left 
friends  are  talking  of  you ;  if  your  left, 
your  right  friends  are  talking  of  you.  If 
your  elbow  itches,  you  will  change  your 
bedfellow.  If  your  right  hand  itches,  you 
will  pay  away  money  ;  if  your  left,  you  will 
receive.  If  your  flomach  itches,  you  will 
eat  pudding.  If  your  back  itches,  butter 
will  be  cheap  when  grafs  grows  there.  If 
your  fide  itches,  fomebody  is  v.'ifhing  for 
you.  If  your  gartering-place  itches,  you 
will  go  to  a  ftrange  place.  If  your  foot 
itches,  you  will  tread  upon  ftrange  ground. 
Laftly,  if  you  fhiver,  fomebody  is  walking 
over  your  grave.  ConnoiJJeur, 

§  8g.     S 'wearing  an  indelicate  as  twell  as  a 
ivicked  Praiiice. 

As  there  are  fome  vices,  which  the  vul- 
gar have  prefumed  to  copy  from  the  great ; 
fo  there  are  others,  which  the  great  have 
condefcended  to  borrow  from  the  vulgar. 
Among  thefe,  I  cannot  but  fet  down  the 
fiiocking  practice  of  curfing  and  fvvearing ; 
(if  a  prac- 
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a  praflice,  which  (to  fay  nothing  at  prefent  on  every  delinquent  according  to  his  fta- 
of  its  imp'iety  and  prophanenefs)  is  low  and  tion  :  but  this  law,  like  thofe  made  againft 
indelicate,  and  places  the  man  of  quality  on  gaming,  is  of  no  efFeft  ;  while  the  genteeler 
the  fame  level  with  the  chairman  at  his  door,  fort  ot  fwearers  pour  forth  the  fame  execra- 
A  o-entleman  would  forfeit  all  pretenfions  tions  at  the  hazard-table  or  in  the  tennis- 
to  that  title,  who  fhould  chufe  to  embellifh  court,  which  the  more  ordinary  gamefters 
his  difcourfe  with  the  oratory  of  Biilingf-  repeat,  with  the  fame  impunity,  over  the 
gate,  and  converfe  in  the  ftyle  of  an  oyfter-  fnuffle-board  or  in  the  ftiittle-alley.  ^  Indeed, 
wom'anj  but  it  is  accounted  no  difgrace  tg  were  this  law  to  be  rigoroufly  put  in  execu- 
him  to'ufe  the  fame  coarfe  exprelfions  of  tion,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  orno 
curfmg  and  fwearing  with  the  meaneft  of  proportion  in  the  punilhment :  fince  the 
the  mob.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  fee  gentleman  would  efcape  by  depofiting  his 
the  difference  between  a  By-gad  or  a  Gad  cro^vn  -,  while  the  poor  wretch,  who  cannot 
dem-me,  minced  and  foftened  by  a  genteel  raife  a  (hilling,  muft  be  clapt  into  the 
pronunciation  from  well-bred  lips,  and  the  ftocks,  or  fent  to  Bridewell.  But  as  the 
fame  expreflion  bluntly  bolted  out  from  th^ 


offence  is  exadly  the  fame,  I  would  alfo 
have  no  dilHnftion  made  in  the  treatment  of 
the  offenders  :  and  it  would  be  a  moft  ridi- 
culous but  a  due  mortification  to  a  man  of 
quality,    to   be   obliged  to  thruft  his  leg 


broad  mouth  of  a  porter  or  hackney-coach- 
jnan. 

I  fhall  purpofely  wave  making  any  re- 
flexions on  the  impiety  of  this  praftice,  as 

I  am  fatisfied  they  would  have  but  little  through  the  fame  ftocks  with  a  carman  or  a 
weight  either  with  the  heau-monde  or  the  coal-heaver ;  fmce  he  firft  degraded  himfelf, 
canaille.  The  fwearer  of  either  ftation  dc-  and  qualified  himfelf  for  their  company^  by 
votes  himfelf  piecemeal,  as  it  were,  to  de-  talking  in  the  fame  mean  dialecft. 
Uruftion  ;  pours  out  anathemas  againft  his  I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  pleaded  in  ex- 
eyes,  his  heart,  his  foul,  and  every  part  of  cufe  for  this  praftice,  that  oaths  and  curfes. 
his  body  :  nor  does  he  fcruple  to  extend  the  are  intended  only  as  mere  expletives,  which 
fame  good  wifiies  to  the  limbs  and  joints  of  ferve  to  round  a  period,  and  give  a  grace 
his  friends  and  acquaintance.  This  they  arid  fpirit  to  converfation.  But  there  are 
both  do  with  the  fame  fearlefs  unconcern  ;  ftill  fome  old-fafhioned  creatures,  who  ad- 
but  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  gen-  here  to  their  common  acceptation,  and  can- 
tleman-fwearer  damns  himfelf  and  others  not  help  thinking  it  a  very  ferious  matter, 
with  the  greateft  civility  and  good-breeding  that  a  man  fhould  devote  his  body  to  the 
imaginable.  devil,  or  call  down  damnation  on  his  foul. 
My  predeceffor  the  Tatler  gives  us  an  Nay,  .the  fwearer  himfelf,  like  the  old  man 
account  of  a  certain  huraorift,  who  got  to-,  in  the  fable  calling  upon  death,  would  be 
gether  a  party  of  noted  fwearers  to  dinner  exceeding  loth  to  be  taken  at  his  wotd ; 
■with  him,  and  ordered  their  difcourfes  to  and,  while  he  wifhes  deftruftion  to  every 
be  taken  down  in  fhort-hand ;  which  being  part  of  his  body,  would  be  highly  concerned 
afterwards  repeated  to  them,  they  were  ex-  to  have  a  limb  rot  away,  his  nofe  fall  off, 
tremely  ftartled  and  furprifed  at'their  own  or  an  eye  drop  out  of  the  focket.  It  would 
common  talk.  A  dialogue  of  this  nature  therefore  be  advifable  to  fubftitute  fome 
■would  be  no  improper  fupplement  to  Swift's  other  term^s  equally  unmeaning,  and  at  the 


folite  coni-erjation  \  though,  indeed,  it  would 
appear  too  (hocking  to  be  fet  down  in  print, 
But  I  cannot  help  wifliing,  that  it  were  pof 
fible  to  draw  out  a  catalogue  of  the  fafhion- 
able  oaths  and  curfes  in  prefent  ufe  at  Ar- 


fame  time  remote  from  the  vulgar  curfing 
and  fwearing. 

It  is  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  fa- 
mous Dean  Stanhope,  that  in  his  younger 
days,  when  he  was  chaplain  to  a  regiment. 


thur's,  or  at  any  other  polite  affembly  :  by  he  reclaimed  the  officers,  who  were  much 

which  means  the  company  themfelves  would  addifted  to  this  vulgar  pradfice,  by  thefol- 

be  led  to  imagine,  that  their  converfation  lowing  method  of  reproof :  One  evening, 

had  been  carried  on  between  the  Joweft  of  as  they  were  all  in  company  together,  after 

the  mob  ;  and  they  would  blufh  to  find,  that  they  had  been  very  eloquent  in  this  kind 

they  had'gleaned  the  choiceft  phrafes  from  of  rhetoric,  fo  natural  to  the  gentlemen  of 

]anes  and  alleys,  and  enriched  their  difcourfe  the  army,  the  worthy  deantook  occafion  to 

with  the  elegant  dialcft  of  Wapping  and  tell  a  ftory  in  his  turn  ;  in  which  he  fre- 

iJBroad  St.  Giles's.  qqently  repeated  the  words  bottle  and  glafs^ 

The    legiflature    has     irideed    provided  inftead  of  the  ufual  expletives  of  God,  denjil, 

againft  this  offence^  by  affuing  a  penalty  and  dajm».  which  he  did  i^ot  think  quite  fcj 

becoming 
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becoming  for  one  of  his  cloth  to  make  free 
with.  1  would  recommend  it  to  our  people 
of  fafhion  to  make  ufe  of  the  like  innocent 
phrafes,  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  thefe  fubftitutes  for  thought  and 
cxpjeffion.  *'  Bottle  and  glafs"  might  be 
introduced  with  great  energy  in  the  table- 
talk  at  the  King's  Arms  or  St.  Alban's  ta- 
verns. The  gamefter  might  be  indulged, 
without  offence,  in  fwearing  by  the  '*  knave 
of  clubs,"  or  the  "  curfe  of  Scotland  ;"  or 
he  might  with  fomc  propriety  retain  the  old 
execration  of  '*  the  deuce  take  it."  The 
beau  fhould  be  allowed  to  fwear  by  his 
*•  gracious  felf,"  which  is  the  god  of  his 
idolatry ;  and  the  common  expletives  Ihould 
confift  only  of  "  upon  my  word,  and  upon 
rny  honour ;"  which  terms,  whatever  fenfe 
they  might  formerly  bear,  are  at  prefent 
underllood  only  as  words  of  courfe  without 
meaning.  Ccmioijfeur. 

^  90.     Sympathy  a  Source  of  the  Sublime, 

It  is  by  the  paiTion  of  fympathy  that  we 
enter  into  the  concerns  of  others ;  that  wt 
are  moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  are  never 
fuffered  to  be  indifferent  fpeftators  of  almoft 
any  thing  which  men  can  do  or  fuffer.  For 
fympathy  muft  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of 
fubllitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the 
jplace  of  another  man,  and  affecled  in  a  good 
meafure  as  he  is  afFefted ;  fo  that  this  paf- 
fion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature  of 
thofe  which  regard  felf-prefervation,  and 
turning  upon  pain  may  be  a  fource  of  the 
fublime;  or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of  plea- 
fure,  and  then,  whatever  has  been  faid  of 
the  focial  affeftions,  whether  they  regard 
focioty  in  general,  or  only  feme  particular 
modes  of  it,  may  be  applicable  here. 

It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry, 
painting,  and  other  affefting  arts,  transfufe 
their  paffions  from  one  breaif  to  another, 
and  are  often  capable  of  grafting  a  delight 
on  wretchednefs,  mifery,  and  death  itfelf. 
It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  objefts, 
which  in  the  reality  would  fhcck,  are,  in 
tragical  and  fuch-like  reprefentations,  the 
fource  of  a  very  high  fpecies  of  pleafure. 
This,  taken  as  a  faft,  has  been  the  caufe  of 
much  reafoning.  This  fatisfaftion  has  been 
commonly  attributed,  firft,  to  the  comfort 
we  receive  in  confidering  that  fo  melancholy 
a  ftory  is  no  more  than  a  fidion  ;  and  next, 
to  the  contemplation  of  our  own  freedom 
from  the  evils  we  fee  reprefented.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  a  prafticemuch  too  common,  in 
enquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the 
(Cai^fe  of  feelings  which  merely  arife  froiji 


the  mechanical  ftrufture  of  our  bodies,  or 
from  the  natural  frame  and  conftitution  of 
our  minds,  to  certain  conclufions  of  tlie 
reafoning  faculty  on  the  objeds  prefented  to 
us ;  for  I  have  fome  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  the  influence  of  reafon  in  producing  our 
paflions  is  nothing  near  fo  extenfive  as  is 
commonly  believed.     Burke  on  the  Sublime. 

§91.     Effeas  of  Sympathy  in  the  Difirejfes  of 

others. 

To  examine  this  point  concerning  the 
effeft  of  tragedy  in  a  proper  manner,  we 
muft  previoufly  confider,  how  we  are  af- 
fefted  by  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures 
in  circumftances  of  real  diftrefs.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  have  a  degree  of  delight,  and 
that  no  fmall  one,  in  the  real  misfortunes 
and  pains  of  others ;  for,  let  the  afFeftion  be 
what  it  will  in  appearance,  if  it  does  not 
make  us  fhun  fuch  objeds,  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  induces  us  to  approach  them,  if  it 
makes  us  dwell  upon  them,  in  this  cafe  I 
conceive  we  muft  have  a  delight  or  plea- 
fure, of  fome  fpecies  or  other,  in  contem- 
plating objedls  of  this  kind.  Do  we  not 
read  the  authentic  hiftories  of  fcenes  of  this 
nature  with  as  much  pleafure  as  romances  or 
poems,  where  the  incidents  are  iiftitious  ? 
The  profperity  of  no  empire,  nor  the  gran- 
deur of  no  king,  can  fo  agreeably  affeft  in 
the  reading,  as  theruinof  the  ftate  of  Mace- 
don,  and  the  diftrefs  of  its  unhappy  prince. 
Such  a  cataftrophe  touches  us  in  hiftory,  as 
much  as  the  deftruftion  of  Troy  does  in 
fable.  Our  delight  in  cafes  of  this  kind  is 
very  greatly  heightened,  if  the  fufferer  be 
fome  excellent  perfon  who  finks  under  aa 
unworthy  fortune.  Scipio  and  Cato  are 
both  virtuous  characters;  but  we  are  more 
deeply  affec^ted  by  the  violent  death  of  the 
one,  and  the  ruin  of  the  great  caufe  he 
adhered  to,  than  with  the  deferved  triumphs 
and  uninterrupted  profperity  of  the  other; 
for  terror  is  a  pafTion  which  ahraj's  produces 
delight  when  it  does  not  prefs  too  clofe,  and 
pity  is  a  pafTion  accompanied  with  pleafure, 
becaufe  it  arifes  from  love  and  focial  affec- 
tion. Whenever  we  are  formed  by  nature 
to  any  aftive  purpofe,  the  paffion  which 
animates  us  to  it  is  attended  with  delight, 
or  a  pleafure  of  fome  kind,  let  the  fubjedl 
matter  be  what  it  will ;  and  as  our  Creator 
has  defigned  we  fhould  be  united  together 
by  fo  ftrong  a  bond  as  thatof  f^ympathy,  he 
has  therefore  twifted  along  v/ith  it  a  propor- 
tionable quantity  of  this  ingredient;  and 
alwaj's  in  the  greateft  proportion  where  our 
fympathy  is  moft  wanted,  in  the  diftreflesof 

others. 
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others.     If  this  paffion  was  fimply  painful,  weeps  out  of  compaffion  and  tendernefs  of 

we  fhould  fhun,  with  the  greateii  care,  all  nature,  when  in  the  temple  of  Carthage  he 

perfons  and  places  that  could  excite  fuch  a  beholds  the  pictures  of  his   friends,    who 

paffion ;  as  fome,  who  are  fo  far  gone  in  facrificed    their   lives  in  defence   of   their 

indolence  as  not  to  endure  any  ftrong  im-  country.     He  deplores  the  lamentable  end 

preflion,  aClually  do.     But  the  cafe  is  widely  of  his  pilot  Palinurus ;  the  untimely  death 

different  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ;  of  young  Pallas  his  confederate ;  and  the 
there  is  no  fpeftacle  we  fo  eagerly  purfue, 
as  that  of  fome  uncommon  and  grievous 
calamity  ;  fo  that  whether  the  misfortune  is 


before  our  eyes,  or  whether  they  are  turned 
back  to  it  in  hiftory,  it  always  touches 
with  delight ;  but  it  is  not  an  unmixed  de- 
light, but  blended  with  no  fmall  uneafmefs. 

The  delight  we  have  in  fuch  things,  hinders    weeps    but    trembles 
us  from  Ihunning  fcenes  of  mifery  ;  and  the    ftorm  : 
pain   we  feel,  prompts  us  to 


reft,  which  I  omit.  Yet  even  for  thefe 
tears,  his  wretched  critics  dare  condemn 
him.  They  make  Eneas  little  better  than 
a  kind  of  St.  Swithin's  hero,  always  rain- 
ing. One  of  thefe  cenfors  is  bold  enough 
to  arraign  him  of  cowardice,  when,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  book,  he  not  only 
at    an    approaching 


relieve  our- 


Extemplo  ^Eneae  folvuntur  frigore  membra 


felves  in  relieving  thofe  who  fuffer ;  and  all    1,;^^,^^^,  et  duplices  tendens  ad  lidcra  palmas,  &c 
this  antecedent  to  any  reafonmg,  by  an  in- 


ftinft  that  works  us  to  its  own  purpofes, 
without  our  concurrence. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime. 

§  92.     Tears  not  imnuorthy  of  a?z  Hero. 


But  to  this  I  have  anfwered  formerly, 
that  his  fear  was  not  for  himfelf,  but  his 
people.  And  what  can  give  a  fovereign  a 
better  commendation,  or  recommend  a  hero 
more  to  the  affeftion  of  the  reader  ?  They 


If  tears  are  arguments  of  cowardice,  what  were  threatened  with  a  tempeft,  and  he 
fhall  1  fay  of  Homer's  hero?  Shall  Achilles  wept;  he  was  promifed  Italy,  and  therefore 
pafs  for  timorous  becaufe  he  wept,  and  wept    he  prayed  for  the  accomplifhment  of  that 


on  lefs  cccafions  than  Eneas  ?  Herein  Virgil 
muft  be  granted  to  have  excelled  his  mafter. 
For  once  both  heroes  are  defcribed  lament- 
ing their  loft  loves :  Brifeis  was  taken  away 
by  force  from  the  Grecian  ;  Crenfa  was  loft 
for  t\tx  to  her  huftjand.  But  Achilles  went 
roaring  along  the  fait  fea-ftiore,  and  like  a 
booby  was  complaining  to  his  mother,  when 
he  ftiould  have  revenged  his  injury  by  his 
arms.  Eneas  took  a  nobler  courfe;  for, 
having  fecured  his  father  and  fon,  he  re- 
peated all  his  former  dangers  to  have  found 
his  wife,  if  {he  had  been  above  ground. 

And  here  your  lordftiip  may  obferve  the 
addrefs  of  Virgil;  it  was  not  for  nothing 

that  this  paffage  was  related  with  all  thefe  all  its  povvcrsof  adling  andreafoning  asfear; 
tender  circumftances.  Eneas  told  it;  Dido  for  fear  being  an  appreheniion  of  pain  or 
heard  it.  That  he  had  been  fo  affectionate  death,  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  refem- 
ii  huftiand,  was  no  ill  argument 'to  the  bles  actual  pain.  Whatever  therefore  is 
coming  dowager,  that  he  might  prove  as  terrible  with  regard  to  fight,  is  fublime  too, 
kind  to  her.  Virgil  has  a  thoufand  fecret  whether  this  caufe  of  terror  be  endued  with 
beauties^  though  1  have  not  leifure  to  re-  greatnefs  of  dimenfions  or  not ;  for  it  is  im- 
mark  them.  poffible  to  look  on  any  thing  as  trifling  or 

Segrais,  on  this  fubjeft  of  a  hero  fhed-  contemptible,  that  may  be  dangerous.  There 
fling  tears,  obferves,  that  hiftorians  com-  are  many  animals,  who,  though  far  from 
mend  Alexander  for  weeping,  when  he  read  being  large,  are  yet  capable  of  raifing  ideas 
the  mighty  anions  of  Achilles ;  and  Julius  of  the  fublime,  becaufe  they  are  confidered 
Casfar  is  likewife  praifed,  when,  out  of  the  as  objefts  of  terror :  as  ferpents  and  poifon- 
fame  noble  envy,  he  wept  at  the  viftories  ot    ous  animals  of  ahrrtoft  all  kinds.     Even  to 


promife.  AH  this  in  the  beginning  of  a 
ftorm ;  therefore  he  (hewed  the  more  early 
piety,  and  the  quicker  fenfe  of  compaffion. 
Thus  much  I  have  urged  elfewhere  in  the 
defence  of  Virgil ;  and  fmce  I  have  been 
informed  b}'  Mr.  Moyl,  a  young  gentleman 
whom  I  can  never  fufticiently  commend, 
that  the  ancients  accounted  drowning  an 
accurfed  death.  So  that  if  we  grant  him  to 
have  been  afraid,  he  had  juft  occalion  for 
that  fear,  both  in  relation  to  himfelf  and  to 
his  fubjefts.  Dryden. 

§  93.      Terror  a  Source  of  the  Sublime, 

No  paftion  fo  effeftually  robs  the  mind  of 


Alexander.  But  if  we  obferve  more  clofely, 
we  fhall  find  that  the  tears  of  Eneas  were 
always  on  a  laudable  eccafion.     Thus  he 


things  of  great  dimenfions,  if  we  annex  any 
adventitious  idea  of  terror,  they  become 
without  coraparifon  greater.     A"  even  plain 
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of  a  vaft  extent  on  land,  is  certainly  no 
mean  idea  ;  theprofpect  of  fuch  a  plain  may 
be  as  extenfive  as  a  profpeft  of  the  ocean ; 
but  can  it  ever  fill  the  mind  with  any  thing 
fo  great  as  the  ocean  itfelf  ?  This  is  owing 
\  to  feveral  caufes,  but  it  is  owing  to  none 
;  roore  than  to  this,  that  the  ocean  is  an  objeft 

!of  no  fmall  terror.  Burie  or:  the  Sublime. 
§  94.  Tragedy  compared  ivith  Epic  Poetry. 
To  raife,  and  afterwards  to  calm  the 
ilpaflions;  to  purge  the  foul  from  pride,  by 
j  the  examples  of  human  miferies  which  befal 
j  the  greateft ;  in  few  words,  to  expel  arro- 
gance and  introduce  compaffion,  are  the 
i  greateft  effefts  of  tragedy.  Great,  I  muft 
confefs,  if  they  were  altogether  as  lafting  as 
they  are  pompous.  But  are  habits  to  be  in- 
troduced at  three  hours  warning  ?  are  radical 
difeafes  fo  fuddenly  removed  ?  A  mounte- 
bank may  promife  fuch  a  cure,  but  a  fkilful 
phyfician  will  not  undertake  it.  An  epic 
poem  is  not  fo  much  in  hafte;  it  v.'orks 
leifurely ;  the  changes  which  it  makes  are 
flow;  but  the  cure  is  likely  to  be  more  per- 
feft.  The  effeds  of  tragedy,  as  I  faid,  are 
too  violent  to  be  lafting.  If  it  be  anfwered, 
that  for  this  reafon  tragedies  are  often  to  be 
feen,  and  the  dofe  to  be  repeated ;  this  is 
tacitly  to  confefs,  that  there  is  more  virtue 
in  one  heroic  poem,  than  in  many  trage- 
dies. A  man  is  humbled  one  day,  and  his 
pride  returns  the  next.  Chymical  medi- 
cines are  obferved  to  relieve  oftener  than  to 
cure;  for  'tis  the  nature  of  fpirits  to  make 
fwift  irapreflions,  but  not  deep.  Galenical 
decoftions,  to  which  I  may  properly  com- 
pare an  epic  poem,  have  more  of  body  in 
them ;  they  work  by  their  fubftance  and 
their  weight.  It  is  one  reafon  of  Ariftotle's 
to  prove  that  tragedy  is  the  more  noble, 
becaufe  it  turns  in  a  Ihorter  compafs;  the 
whole  aftion  being  circumfcribed  within 
the  fpace  of  four-and-twenty  hours.  He 
might  prove  as  well  that  a  mufliroom  is  to 
be  preferred  before  a  peach,  becaufe  it  fhoots 
up  in  the  compafs  of  a  night.  A  chariot 
may  be  driven  round  the  pillar  in  lefs  fpace 
than  a  large  machine,  becaufe  the  bulk  is 
not  fo  great.  Is  the  moon  a  more  noble 
planet  than  Saturn,  becaufe  (he  makes  her 
revolution  in  lefs  than  thirty  days ;  and  he 
in  little  lefs  than  thirty  years  ?  Both  their 
orbs  are  in  proportion  to  their  feveral  mag- 
nitudes ;  and,  confequently,  the  quicknefs 
or  flownefs  of  their  motion,  and  the  time 
of  their  circumvolutions,  is  no  argument  of 
the  greater  or  lefs  perfeftion.  And  befides, 
what  virtue  is  there  in  a  tragedy,  which  is 
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not  contained  in  an  epic  poem  ?  where 
pride  is  humbled,  virtue  rewarded,  and 
vice  punilhed  ;  and  thofe  more  amply  treat- 
ed, than  the  narrownefs  of  the  drama  can 
admit  ?  The  ftiining  quality  of  an  epic 
hero,  his  magnanimity,  his  conttancy,  his 
patience,  his  piety,  or  whatever  charaderif- 
tical  virtue  his  poet  gives  him,  raifes  firfl: 
our  admiration :  we  are  naturally  prone  to 
imitate  what  we  admire;  and  frequent  afts 
produce  a  habit.  If  the  hero's  chief  quality- 
be  vicious,  as,  for  example,  the  choler  and 
obftinate  defire  of  vengeance  in  Achilles, 
yet  the  moral  is  inftrufti^^e :  and  befides, 
we  are  informed  in  the  very  proportion  of 
the  Iliad,  that  this  anger  was  pernicious : 
that  it  brought  a  thoufand  ills  on  the  Gre- 
cian camp.  The  courage  of  Achilles  is 
propofed  to  imitation,  not  his  pride  and  dif- 
obedience  to  his  general,  nor  his  brutal 
cruelty  to  his  dead  enemyj  nor  the  felling 
his  body  to  his  father :  we  abhor  thofe 
adions  while  we  read  them,  and  what  we 
abhor  we  never  imitate:  the  poet  only 
fhews  them,  like  rocks  or  quickfands,  to  be 
fhunned.  ■ 

By  this  example  the  critics  have  con- 
cluded, that  it  is  not  neceffary  the  manners 
of  the  hero  fhould  be  virtuous.  They  are 
poetically  good,  if  they  are  of  a  piece. 
Though  where  a  charafter  of  perfeft  virtue 
is  fet  before  us,  'tis  more  lovely  ;  for  there 
the  whole  hero  is  to  be  imitated.  This  is 
the  Eneas  of  Virgil;  this  is  that  idea  of 
perfedion  in  an  epic  poem,  which  painters 
and  ftatuaries  have  only  in  their  minds,  and 
which  no  hands  are  able  to  exprefs.  Thefe 
are  the  beauties  of  a  god  in  a  human  body. 
When  the  pidure  of  Achilles  is  drawn  in 
tragedy,  he  is  taken  with  thofe  warts  and 
moles,  and  hard  features,  by  thofe  who  re- 
prefent  him  on  the  ftage,  or  he  is  no  more 
Achilles ;  for  his  creator  Homer  has  fo  de- 
fcribed  him.  Yet  even  thus  he  appears  a 
perfed  hero,  though  an  imperfed  charader 
of  virtue.  Horace  paints  him  after  Homer, 
and  delivers  him  to  be  copied  on  the  ftage 
with  all  thofe  imperfedions ;  therefore  they 
are  either  not  faults  in  an  heroic  poem,  or 
faults  common  to  the  drama.  After  all,  on 
the  whole  merits  of  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  epic  poem  is  more  for 
the  manners,  and  tragedy  for  the  paflions. 
The  pailions,  as  I  have  feid,  are  violent; 
and  acute  diftempers  require  medicines  of  a 
ftrong  and  fpeedy  operation.  Ill  habits  of 
the  mind  and  chronical  difeafes  are  to  be 
correded  by  degrees,  and  cured  by  altera- 
tives :  wherein  though  purges  are  fo.netimcs 
neceiiaryj 
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'neceflary,  yet  diet,  good  air,  and'moderate 
exercife,  have  the  greateft  part.  The  mat- 
ter being  thus  ftated,  it  will  appear  that 
both  forts  of  poetry  are  of  ufe  for  their 
proper  ends.  The  ftage  is  aftive,  the  epic 
poem  works  at  greater  leifure,  yet  is  adtive 
too,  when  need  requires:  for  dialogue  is 
imitated  by  the  drama,  from  the  more  ac- 
tive parts  of  it.  One  puts  off  a  fit  like  the 
quinquina,  and  relieves  us  only  for  a  time ; 
the  other  roots  out  the  diftemper,  and  gives 
a  healthful  habit.  The  fun  enlightens  and 
chears  us,  difpels  fogs,  and  warms  the 
ground  with  his  daily  beams ;  but  the  corn 
is  fowed,  increafes,  is  ripened,  and  reaped 
for  ufe,  in  procefs  of  time,  and  its  proper 
feafon.  I  proceed  from  the  greatnefs  of  the 
aftion  to  the  dignity  of  the  aftors ;  I  mean, 
to  the  perfons  employed  in  both  poeins. 
There  likewife  tragedy  will  be  feen  to  bor- 
row from  the  epopee ;  and  that  v»?hich  bor- 
rows is  always  of  lefs  dignity,  becaufe  it  has 
not  of  its  own.  A  fubjedt,  'tis  true,  may 
lend  to  his  fovereign ;  but  the  aft  of  bor- 
rowing makes  the  king  inferior,  becaufe  he 
wants,  and  the  fubjeft  fupplies.  And  fup- 
pofe  the  perfons  of  the  drama  wholly  fabu- 
lous, or  of  the  poet's  invention,  yet  heroic 
poetry  gave  him  the  examples  of  that  inven- 
tion ;  becaufe  it  was  firft,  and  Homer  the 
common  father  of  the  ftage.  I  know  not  of 
any  one  advantage  which  Tragedy  can  boaft 
above  heroic  poetry,  but  that  it  is  repre- 
fented  to  the  view,  as  well  as  read ;  and  in- 
ftrufts jn  the  clofet,  as  well  as  on  the  theatre. 
This  is  an  uncontefted  excellence,  and  a 
chief  branch  of  its  prerogative  ;  yet  I  may 
be  allowed  to  fay,  without  partiality,  that 
herein  the  aftors  Ibare  the  poet's  praife. 
Your  lordlhip  knows  fome  modern  tragedies 
which  are  beautiful  on  the  ftage,  and  yet  I 
am  confident  you  would  not  read  them. 
Tryphon,  the  ftationer,  complains  they  are 
feldom  alked  for  in  his  (hop.  The  poet  who 
fiouriftied  in  the  fcene,  is  damned  in  the 
ncl/e ;  nay  more,  he  is  not  efteemed  a  good 
poet,  by  thofe  who  fee  and  hear  his  ex- 
travagances with  delight.  They  are  a  fort 
of  ftately  fuftian  and  lofty  childifhnefs. 
Nothing  but  nature  can  give  a  fmcere  plea- 
fure  :  wherethat  is  not  imitated,  'tis  gro- 
tefque  painting  ;  the  fine  woman  ends  in  a 
fifti's  tail.  Drjden. 

§  95.     Hifiory  of  Tranjlations. 
Among  the  ftudies  which  have  cxerclfed 
the  ingenious  and  the  learned  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  none  has  been  more  dili- 
gently or  more  fuccefsfully  cultivated  than 


theartof  tran/Iation;  by  which  the  impedi- 
ments which  bar  the  vvay  to  fcience  are,  in 
,fome  meafure,  removed,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  languages  becomes  lefs  incommodious. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  writing  the  an- 
cients have  left  us  models  which  all  fucceed- 
ing  ages  have  laboured  to  imitate;  but 
tranllation  may  juftly  be  claimed  by  the 
moderns  as  their  own.  In  the  firft  ages  of 
the  world  inftruftion  was  commonly  oral, 
and  learning  traditional,  and  what  was  not 
written  could  not  be  tranflated.  When 
alphabetical  writing  made  the  conveyance  of 
opinions  and  the  tranfmifiion  of  events  more 
eafy  and  certain,  literature  did  not  flourifh 
in  more  than  one  country  at  once>  for 
diftant  nations  had  little  commerce  with  each 
other,  and  thofe  few  whom  curiofity  fent 
abroad  in  queft  of  improvement,  delivered 
their  acquifitions  in  their  own  manner,  de- 
firous  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as  the  in- 
ventors of  that  which  they  had  learned  from 
others. 

The  Greeks  for  a  time  travelled  into 
Egypt,  but  they  tranflated  no  books  from 
the  Egyptian  language;  and  when  the 
Macedonians  had  overthrown  the  empire  of 
Perfia,  the  countries  that  became  fubjeft  to 
the  Grecian  dominion  ftudied  only  the 
Grecian  literature.  The  books  of  the  con- 
quered nations,  if  they  had  any  among  them, 
funk  in  oblivion;  Gr  ece  confidered  herielf 
as  the  miftrefs,  if  not  as  the  parent  of  arts, 
her  language  contained  all  that  was  fuppofed 
to  be  known,  and,  except  the  facred  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Teftament,  1  know  not  that 
the  library  of  Alexandria  adopted  any  thing 
from  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  Romans  confeffed  therafelves  the 
fcholars  of  the  Greeks,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  expefted,  what  has  fmce  happened, 
that  the  ignorance  of  fucceeding  ages  would 
prefer  them  to  their  teachers.  Every  man 
who  in  Rome  afpired  to  the  praife  of  litera- 
ture, thought  it  neceffary  to  learn  Greek, 
and  had  no  need  of  verfions  when  they  could 
ftudy  the  originals.  Tranllation,  however, 
was  not  wholly  neglefted.  Dramatic  poems 
could  be  underftood  by  the  people  in  no 
language  but  their  own,  and  the  Romans 
were  fometimes  entertained  with  the  trage- 
dies of  Euripides  and  the  comedies  of  Me- 
nander.  Other  works  were  fometimes  at- 
tempted ;  in  an  old  fcholiaft  there  is  men- 
tion of  a  Latin  Iliad,  and  we  have  not 
wholly  loft  TuUy's  verfion  of  the  poem  of 
Aratus;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
man  grew  eminent  by  interpreting  another, 
and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent  to  tranf- 

late 
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late  for  exercife  or   amufement  than  for 
fame. 

The  Arabs  were  the  firft  nation  who  felt 
the  ardour  of  tranflatioii ;  v.  hen  they  had 
fubdued  the  eaftern  provinces  of  the  Greek 
empire,  they  found  their  captives  wifer  than 
themfelves,  and  made  hatle  to  relieve  their 
wants  by  imparted  knowledge.  They  dif- 
covered  that  many  might  grow  wife  by  the 
labour  of  a  few,  and  that  improvements 
might  be  made  with  fpeed,  wlien  they  had 
the  knowledge  of  former  ages  in  their  own 
language.  They  therefore  made  hafte  to 
lay  hold  en  medicine  and  philofophy,  and 
turned  their  chief  authors  into  Arabic. 
Whether  they  attempted  the  poets  is  not 
known;  their  literary  zeal  was  vehement, 
but  it  was  fhort,  and  probably  expired  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  add  the  arts  of  ele- 
gance to  thofe  of  neceffity. 

The  ftudy  of  ancient  literature  was  in- 
terrupted in  Europe  by  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  nations,  who  fubverted  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  ereded  new  kingdoms 
with  new  languages.  It  is  not  fti-ange,  that 
fuch  confufion  fhould  fufpend  literary  at- 
tention :  thofe  who  loft,  and  thofe  who 
gained  dominion,  had  immediate  diiiiculties 
to  encounter,  and  immediate  miferies  to  re- 
drefs,  and  had  little  leifure,  araidft  the 
violence  of  war,  the  trepidation  of  flight, 
the  diftreiTes  of  forced  migration,  or  the 
tumults  of  unfettled  conqueft,  to  enquire 
after  fpeculative  truth,  to  enjoy  the  amufe- 
ment of  imaginary  adventures,  to  know  the 
hiftory  of  former  ages,  or  ftudy  the  events 
of  any  otiier  lives.  But  no  fooner  had  this 
chaos  of  dominion  funk,  into  order,  than 
learning  began  again  to  flourifh  in  the  calm 
of  peace.  When  life  and  pofieflions  were 
fecure,  convenience  and  enjoyment  were 
foon  fought,  learning  was  found  the  higheft 
gratification  of  the  mind,  and  tranllation 
became  one  of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
imparted. 

At  laft,  by  a  concurrence  of  many  caufes, 
the  European  world  was  roufcd  from  its 
lethargy  ;  thofe  arts  which  had  been  long 
obfcurely  ftudied  in  the  gloom  of  monafte- 
ries  became  the  general  favourites  of  man- 
kind ;  every  nation  vied  with  its  neighbour 
for  the  prize  of  learning ;  the  epidemical 
emulation  fpread^from  fouth  to  north,  and 
curiofity  and  tranflation  found  their  way  to 
Britain. 

He  that  reviews  the  progrefs  ofEnglifh 

literature,  will  find  that  tranflation  was  very 

early  cultivated  among  us,  but   that  fome 

principles,  either  wholly  erroneous,  or  too 
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far  extended,  hindered  our  fuccefs  from  be- 
ing always  equal  to  our  diligence. 

Chaucer,  who  is  generally  confidered  as 
the  father  of  our  poetry,  has  left  a  verfion 
of  Eoetius  on  the  Comforts  of  Philofophy, 
the  book  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  cf  middle  ages,  which  had  been 
tranflated  into  Saxon  by  king  Alfred,  and 
illuftrated  with  a  copious  comment  afcribed 
to  Aquinas.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  Chaucer 
would  apply  more  than  coraTSb'h  attention 
to  an  author  of  fo  much  celebrity,  yet  he 
has  attempted  nothing  higher  than  a  yerfioa 
ftrictly  literal,  and  has  degraded  the  poetical 
parts  to  profe,  that  the  conftraint  of  verfifi- 
cation  might  not  obftrud  his  zeal  for  fidelity. 
Caxton  taught  us  typography  about  the 
year  1490.  The  firft  book  printed  in  Eng- 
lifh  was  a  tranflation.  Caxton  was  both 
the  tranflator  and  printer  of  the  Deftruccion 
of  Troye,  a  book  which,  in  that  infancy  of 
learning,  was  confidered  as  the  beft  accounts, 
of  the  fabulous  ages,  and  which,  though 
now  driven  out  of  notice  by  authors  of  no 
greater  ufe  or  value,  ftill  continued  to  be 
read  in  Caxton's  Englifh  to  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century. 

Caxton  proceeded  as  he  began,  and,  ex- 
cept the  poems  of  Gower  and  Chaucer, 
printed  nothing  but  tranflations  from  the 
French,  in  which  the  original  is  fo  fcrupu- 
loufly  followed,  that  they  aftbrd  us  little 
knowledge  of  our  own  language;  though 
the  words  are  Englifh,  the  phrafe  is  foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  think  with 
little  improvement  of  the  art  of  tranflation, 
though  foreign  nations  and  other  languages 
offered  us  models  of  a  better  method ;  till 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  we  began  to  find  that 
greater  liberty  was  neceflfary  to  elegance, 
and  that  elegance  was  neceflary  to  general 
reception  ;  fomeeffays  were  then  made  upon 
the  Italian  poets,  which  deferve  the  praife 
and  gratitude  of  pofterity. 

Eut  the  old  pradice  was  not  fuddenly 
forfaken ;  Holland  filled  the  nation  with 
literal  tranflation,  and,  what  is  yet  more 
ft  range,  the  fame  exaftnefs  was  obftinately 
pradifed  in  the  verfions  of  the  poets.  This 
abfurd  labour  of  conftruing  into  rhyme  was 
countenanced  by  Jonfon,  in  his  verfion  of 
Horace;  and,  whether  it  be  that  more  men 
have  learning  than  genius,  or  that  the  en- 
deavours of  that  time  were  more  direded 


towards  knowledge  than  delight,  the 
curacy  of  Jonfon  found  more  imitators 
the  elegance  of  F^fax  ;  and  May,  Sandys, 


ac- 
than 


and  Holiday,    confined  themfelves 


toil 
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toil  of  rendering  line  for  line,  not  indeed 

with  equal  felicity,  for  May  and  Sandys 
were  poets,  and  Holiday  only  a  fcholar  and 
a  critic. 

Feltham  appears  to  confider  it  as  the 
eftablilhed  law  of  poetical  tranflation,  that 
the  lines  (hould  be  neither  more  nor  fewer 
than  thofe  of  the  original ;  and  fo  long  had 
this  prejudice  prevailed,  that  Denham  praifes 
Fanihaw's  veriion  of  Guarini  as  the  example 
of  a  '•  new  and  noble  way,"  as  the  firft  at- 
tempt to  break  the  boundaries  of  cuftom, 
and  aflert  the  natural  freedom  of  the  mufe. 

In  the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  ge- 
nius which  the  feilivity  of  the  Reftoration 
produced,  the  poets  fhook  off  their  con- 
llraint,  and  confidered  tranflation  as  no 
longer  confined  to  fervile  clofenefs.  But 
reformation  is  feldom  the  work  of  pure  vir- 
tue or  unafTifted  reafon.  Tranflation  was 
improved  more  by  accident  tlian  convitflion. 
The  writers  of  the  foregoing  age  had  at  leaft 
learning  equal  to  their  genius,  and,  being 
often  more  able  to  explain  the  fentiments  or 
illuftrate  the  allufions  of  the  ancients,  than 
to  exhibit  their  graces  and  transfufe  their 
fpirit,  were  perhaps  willing  fometimes  to 
conceal  their  want  of  poetry  by  profufion 
of  literaturr,  and  therefore  tranflated  lite- 
rally, that  their  fidelity  might  fnelter  their 
infipidity  or  harfhneis.  The  wits  of  Charles's 
time  had  feldom  more  than  flight  and  fuper- 
fecial  views,  and  their  care  was  to  hide  their 
want  of  learning  behind  the  colours  of  a  gay 
imagination ;  they  therefore  tranflated  al- 
ways with  freedom,  fometimes  with  licenti- 
oufnefs,  and  perhaps  expefted  that  their 
readers  Ihould  accspt  fprightlinefs  for  know- 
ledge, and  confider  ignorance  and  miflake  as 
the  impatience  and  negligence  of  a  mind  too 
rapid  to  flop  at  difficulties,  and  too  elevated 
to  defcend  to  minutenefs. 

Thus  was  tranflation  made  more  eafy  to 
the  writer,  and  more  delightful  to  the 
reader ;  and  there  is  no  wonder  if  eafe  and 
pleafure  have  found  their  advocates.  The 
paraphraftic  liberties  have  been  almoft  uni- 
verfally  admitted^  and  Sherbourn,  whofe 
learning  was  eminent,  and  who  had  no  need 
of  any  excufe  to  pafs  flightly  over  obfcuri- 
ties,  is  the  only  writer  who,  in  later  times, 
has  attempted  to  juftify  or  revive  the  ancient 
feverity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  mean  to  be  ob- 
(erved.  Dryden  faw  very  early  that  clofe- 
nefs beft  preferved  an  author's  fenfe,  and 
that  freedom  beft  exhibited  his  fpirit ;  he 
therefore  will  deferve  the  higheft  praife  who 
can  give  a  reprefentatipn  at  once  faithful 


and  pleafing,  who  can  convey  the  fame 
thoughts  with  the  fame  graces,  and  who, 
when  he  tranflates,  changes  nothing  but  the 
language.  Idler. 

§  g6.     What  Talents  are  requijite  to  form  a 
good  TraiiJJator. 

After  all,  a  tranflator  is  to  make  his  au- 
thor appear  as  charming  as  poiTibly  he  can, 
provided   he  maintains  his  charafter,  and 
makes  him  not  unlike  himfelf.     Tranfla- 
tion is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life; 
where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is 
a  double  fort  of  likenefs,  a  good  one  and  a 
bad.     'Tis  one  thing  to  draw  the  outlines 
true,  the  features  like,  the  proportions  ex- 
a6f ,  the  colouring  itfelf  perhaps  tolerable ; 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  thefe  graceful, 
by  the  pofture,  the  fliadowings,  and  chieflv 
by  the  fpirit  which  animates  the  whole.     I 
cannot  without  fome  indignation  look  on  an 
ill  copy  of  an  excellent  original ;  much  lefs  . 
can  I  behold  with  patience  Virgil,  Homer, 
and  fome  others,  whofe  beauties  I  have  been  : 
endeavouring  all  ray  life  to  imitate,  fo  abuf- 
ed,  as  I  may  fay,  to  their  faces,  by  a  botch- 
ing   interpreter.     What    Englifh    readers,  , 
unacquainted  with  Greek  or  Latin,  will  be- 
lieve me,  or  any  other  man,  when  we  com- 
mend thofe  authors,  and  confefs  we  derive 
all  that  is  pardonable  in  us  from  their  foun- 
tains, if  they  take  thofe  to  be  the  fame  poets 
whom  our  Ogilbys  have  tranflated?     But  I 
dare  afilire  them,   that  a  good  poet  is  no^ 
more  like  himfelf  in  a  dull  tranflation,  than 
a  carcafe  would  be  to  his  living  body.  There 
are  many  who  underlland  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  yet  are  ignorant  of  their  mother  tongue. 
The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  Englifli 
are  known  to  few  :  'tis  impofTible  even  for  a 
good  wit  to  underftand  and  praftife  them, 
without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  long 
reading,  and  digefting  of  thofe  few  good 
authors  we  have  amongft  us;  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  manners  ;   the  freedom  of  habi- 
tudes and  converfation  with  the  beft  of  com- 
pany of  both  fexes;   and,  in  fliort,  without 
wearing  off  the  ruft  which  he  contrafted, 
while  he  was  laying  in  a  ftock  of  learning. 
Thus  difficult  it  is  to  underftand  the  purity 
of  Englifh,  and  critically  to  difcern  not  only 
good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  ftyle 
from  a  corrupt,  but  alfo  to  difHnguifli  that 
which  is  pure  in  a  good  author,  from  that  | 
which  is  vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.     Andj 
for  want   of  all   thefe   requifucs,    or .  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  m.oft  of  our  ingenious ; 
young  men  take  up  fome  cry 'd-up  Englifh  j 
poet  for  their  model,  adore  him,  and  imitat* ; 

him. 
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him,  as  they  think,  without  knowing  where- 
in he  is  deteftive,  where  he  is  boyifh  and 
trifling,   wherein    either  his  thoughts  are 
improper  to  his  fubjed,  or  his  expreflions 
unworthy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of 
both   is   unharmonious.     Thus  it   appears 
neceffary,  that  a  man  fliould  be  a  nice  critic 
in  his  mother-tongue,  before  he  attempts  to 
tranflate  a  foreign  language.     Neither  is  it 
fufficient  that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words 
and  ftyle ;  but  he  muft  be  a  mafter  of  them 
too :  he  muit  perfectly  underiland  his  au- 
thor's tongue,  and  abfolutely  command  his 
own :  fo  that,  to  be  a  thorough  tranllator, 
he  muft  be  a  thorough  poet.     Neither  is  it 
enough  to  give  his  author's  fenfe  in  good 
Englifh,  in  poetical  exprefiions,  and  in  mu- 
iical  numbers ;   for,  though  all  thofe  are 
exceeding   difficult  to  perform,   there  yet 
remains  an  harder  ta(k  ;  and  'tis  a  fecret  of 
which    few     tranflators    have    fufficiently 
thought.     I  have  already  hinted  a  word  or 
two  concerning  it ;  that  is,  the  maintaining 
•  the  charader  of  an  author,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  him  from  all  others,  and  makes  him 
appear  that  individual  poet  whom  you  would 
interpret.      For    example,     not    only    the 
thoughts,  but  the  ftyle  and  verfincation  of 
Virgil  and  Ovid  are  very  different.     Yet  I 
fee  even  in  our  beft  poets,  who  have  tranf- 
lated  forae  parts  of  them,  that  they  have 
confounded   their  feveral   talents;  and   by 
endeavouring    only   at   the    fweetnefs   and 
harmony  of  numbers,  have  made  them  both 
fo  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the 
originals,  I  ftiould  never  be  able  to  judge  by 
the  copies,  which  was  Virgil  and  which  was 
Ovid.     It  was  objefted  againft  a  late  noble 
painter  (Sir  P.  Lely)   that  he  drew  many 
graceful  pictures,   bat  few  of  them  were 
alike.     And  this  happened  to  him  becaufe 
he  always  ftudled  himfelf  more  than  thofe 
who  fat  to  him.     In  fuch  tranflators,  I  can 
eafily  diftinguifh  the  hand  which  performed 
the  work,    but  I  cannot  diftinguifh  their 
poet  from  another.     Suppofe  two  authors 
are  equally  fweet,  yet  there  is  a  great  dif- 
tinftion  to  be  made  in  fweetnefs ;  as  in  that 
of  fugar  and  in  that  of  honey.     I  can  make 
the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving  you  (if 
it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of 
proceeding  in  my  tranflations  out  of  four 
i    feveral  poets;  Virgil,  Theocritus,  Lucretius, 
and  Horace.     In  each  of  thefe,  before  1 
undertook  them,  Iconlidered  the  genius  and 
dirtinguifliing  charader  of  my  author.     I 
looked  on  Virgil  as  a  fuccind,  grave,  and 
majeftic  writer ;  one  who  weighed,  not  only 
every  thought,  but  every  word  and  fyllable; 


who  was  ftill  aiming  to  crowd  his  fenfe  into 
as  narrow  a  compafs  as  polRbly  he  could '^ 
for  which  reafon  he  is  fo  very  figurative, 
that  he  requires  (I  may  almoft  fay)  a  gram- 
mar apart  to  conftrue  him.     His  verfe  i» 
every  where  founding  the  very  thing  in  your 
ears  whofe  fenfe  it  bears;   yet  the  numbers 
are  perpetually  varied,  to  encreafe  the  de- 
light of  the  reader  ;  fo  that  the'  fame  founds 
are  never  repeated  twice  together.     On  the 
contrary,  Ovid  and  Claudian,  though  they 
write  in  ftyies  differing  from  each  other,  yet 
have  each  of  them  but  one  fort  of  mufic  in 
their  verfes.     All  the  verfitication  and  little 
variety  of  Claudian  is  included  within  the 
compafs  of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he 
begins  again  in  the  fame  tenour;  perpetually 
clofmg  his  fenfe  at  the  end  of  a  verfe,  and 
verfe  commonly  which  they  call  golden,  or 
two  fubftantives  and  two  adjedives,  with  a 
verb    betwixt   them    to    keep    the    peace. 
Ovid,  with  all  his  fweetnefs,  has  as  little 
variety  of  numbers  and  found  as  he  :  he  is 
always,  as  it  were,  upon  the  hand-gallop, 
and   his   verfe    runs   upon    carpet-ground. 
He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  fynalaephas, 
or   cutting  off  one   vowel  when  it  comes 
before  another,  in  the  following  word.  But 
to  return  to  Virgil :  though  he  is  fmooth 
where  fmoothnefs  is  required,  yet  he  is  fo 
far  from  affeding  it,  that  he  feems   rather 
to  difdain  it;  frequently  makes  ufe  of  fyna- 
Isphas ;  and  concludes  his  fenfe  in  the  middle 
of  his  verfe.     He  is  every  v\'here  above  con- 
ceits of  epigrammatic  wit,  and  grofs  hyper- 
boles :  he  maintains  majefty  in  the  midft  of 
plainnefs ;  he  fhines,  but  glares  not ;  and  is 
ilately  without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice 
of  Lucan.     I  drew  my  delinition  of  poetical 
wit  from   my   particular  confideration   of 
him  :  for  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words 
are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and  where  they 
are  proper,  they  will  be  delightful.     Plea- 
fure  follows  of  neceflity,  as  the  effed  doea 
the  caufe ;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into 
the   definition.     This    exad    propriety    of 
Virgil  I  particularly  regarded  as  a  great  part 
of  his  charader;  but  muft  confefs  to  my 
(hame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  tranflate 
any  part  of  him  fo  well,  as  to  make  him  ap- 
pear wholly  like  himfelf:    for  where  the 
original  is  clofe,   no  verflon  can  reach  it  in 
the  fame   compafs.     Hannibal   Caro's,  in 
the  Italian,  is  the  neareft,  the  moft  poetical, 
and  the  moft  fonorous  of  any  tranflation  of 
the  ^neid :  ytt,  though  he  takes  the  ad- 
vantage of  blank  verfe,  he  commonly  al- 
lows two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil,  and  does 
KQC  always  hit  his  fenfe,     Taifo  tells  us,  in 
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his  letters,   that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  cloathing  and  adorning  that   thought,   fo 

Italian  wit,  who  was  his  contemporary,  ob-  found  and  varied  in  apt,    fignificant,   and 

ferved  of  Virgil  and  Tally,  that  the  Latin  founding  words :  the  quicknefs  of  the  ima- 

orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  copiouf-  gination  is  feen  in  the  invention,  the  ferti- 

nefs  of  Hoitier,  the  Greek  poet;  and  that  lity  in  the  fancy,  and  accuracy  in  the  ex- 

the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  reach  preifion.     For  the   firft   of  thefe,   Ovid  is 

the  concifenefs  of  Demofthenes,  the  Greek  famous  amongft  the  poets ;    for  the  latter, 

orator.     Virgil    therefore,   being  fo    very  Virgil.     Ovid  images  more  often  the  move- 

fparino-  of  his  words,  and  leaving  fo  much  ments   and  affedtions  of  the   mind,  either 

to  be  fmagined  by  the  reader,  can  never  be  combating  between  two  contrary  paiTions,  or 

tranflated^  as    he    ought,  in    any    modern  extremely  difcompofed  by  one.     His  words 

tongue.     To  make  him  copious  is  to  alter  therefore  are  the  leaft  part  of  his  care ;  for 

■  ■  ^"       "             '              o       ,  •     T       r-_-  jjg  piftures  nature  in  diforder,  with  which 

the  ftudy  and  choice  of  words  is  inconfiftent. 


his  character  ;  and  to  tranflate  him  line  for 
line  is  impoffible,  becauie  the  Latin  is  na- 
turally a  more  fuccinct  language  than  either 
the  Italian,  Spanifn,  French,  or  even  than 
theEnglifh,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  mono 


This  is  the  proper  wit  of  dialogue  or  dif- 
courfe,  and  confequently  of  the  drama, 
where  all  that  is  faid  is  to  be  fuppofed  the 


fyllabks,    is  far  the  moll  compendious  of  eifeft  of  fudden  thought ;  which  though  it 


them.  Virgil  is  much  the  clofeft  of  any 
Roman  poet,  and  the  Latin  hexameter  has 
more  feet  than  the  Englilh  heroic. 

Dry  den, 

§  97.     The  Nature  of  Wit  in  Writing. 


excludes  not  the  quicknefs  of  wit  in  repar- 
tees, yet  admits  not  a  too  curious  elcftion 
of  words,  too  frequent  allufions,  or  ufe  of 
tropes,  or,  in  fine,  any  thing  that  (hews  re- 
motenefs  of  thought  or  labour  in  the  writer. 
On  the  other  fide,  Virgil  fpeaks  not  fo  often 


The  compofition  of  all  poems  is,  or  ought  to  us  in  the  perfon  of  another,  like  Ovid, 
to  be,  of  wit ;  and  wit  in  poetry,  or  wit-  but  in  his  own :  he  relates  almoft  all  things 
writing  (if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  ufe  a  as  from  himfelf,  and  thereby  gains  more  li- 
fchool-diftinflion)  is  no  other  than  the  fa-  berty  than  the  other  to  exprei^  his  thoughts 
culty  of  imagination  in  the  writer,  which,  with  all  the  graces  of  elocution,  to  write 
like  a  nimble  fpaniel,  beats  over  and  ranges  more  figuratively,  and  to  confefs  as  welUhe 
through  the  held  of  memory,  till  it  fprings  labour  as  the  force  of_  his  _  imagination, 
the  quarry  it  hunted  after;  or,  without  a  Though  he  defcribes  his  Dido  well  and 
metaphor,  which  fearches  over  all  the  me-  naturally,  in  the  violence  of  her  paffions,  yet 
mory  for  the  fpecies  or  ideas  of  thofe  things  he  mull  yield  in  that  to  the  Myrrha,  the 
which  it  defigns  to  reprefcnt.  Vvit  written  Biblis,  the  Althaea,  of  Ovid  ;  for  as  great  an 
is  that  which  is  well  defined,  the  happy  re-  admirer  of  him  as  1  am,  I  muft  acknowledge, 
fult  of  thought,  or  produft  of  imagination,  that  if  I  fee  not  more  of  their  fouls  than  I 
But  to  proceed  from  wit,  in  the  general  fee  of  Dido's,  at  leail  I  have  a  greater  con- 
notion  of  it,  to  the  proper  wit  of  an  heroic  cernment  for  them  :  and  that  convinces  me, 
or  hiftorical  poem ;  I  judge  it  chiefly  to  that  Ovid  has  touched  thofe  tender  ftrokes 
confift  in  the  delightful  imagination  of  per-  more  delicately  than  Virgil  could.  _  But 
fons,  adions,  pailions,  or  things.  'Tis  not  when  aftions  or  perfons  are  to  be  defcribed, 
the  jerk  or  fting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the  when  any  fuch  image  is  to  be  fet  before  us, 
feeming  contradidion  of  a  poor  antithefis  how  bold,  how  mailerly  are  the  ftrokes  of 
(the  delight  of  an  ill-judging  audience  in  a  Virgil!  We  fee  the  objeds  he  prefents  us 
play  of  rhyme)  nor  the  jingle  of  a  more  poor  with  in  their  native  figures,  in  their  proper 
paranomafia  ;  neither  is  it  fo  much  the  mo-    ""'  ^■"'"  •^"  —  ^--  '^°™ 

rality  of  a  grave  fentence,  afFeded  by  Lucan, 
but  more  fparingly  ufed  by  Virgil;  but  it  is 
fome  lively  and  apt  defcription,  dreiTed  in 
fuch  colours  of  fpeech  that  it  fets  before 
your  eyes  the  abfent  objed  as  perfedly  and  his  pidures 
more  delightfully  than  nature.  So  then  the 
lirft  happinefs  of  a  poet's  imagination,  is  pro- 
perly invention,  or  finding  of  the  thought ; 
the  fecond  is  fancy,  or  the  variation,  dref- 
fing,  or  moulding  of  that  thought,  as  the 
judgment  reprefcnts  it,  proper  to  the  fub- 
jed;  the  third  is  elocution,  or  the  art  of 


motions;  but  fo  we  fee  them,  as  our  own 
eyes  could  never  have  beheld  them  fo  beau- 
tiful in  ihemfclves.  We  fee  the  foul  of  the 
poet,  like  that  univerfal  one  of  which  he 
fpeaks,  informing  and  moving  through  all 


Totamque  infufa  per  artus 

Mens  agitat  molem,  &  magno  fe  corpora  mifcet. 

We  behold  him  embellifhing  his  images,  as 
he  inaUes  Venus  breathing  beauty  upon  her 
foniEneas, 

•o— — — lume  nc[ue 
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. . lumenque  juventse 

Furpureum,  &  hetos  oculis  afflarat  honoi-cs  : 
Quale  manus  acldunt  ebori  decus,  aut  uhi  flavo 
Aigcntum  i'ariufve  lapis  circumdatur  auro. 

See  his  tempefl:,  his  funeral  fports,  hisccm- 
:s  of  Turnus  and  ^Eneas ; ..  and  in  his 
Geor.gics,  which  I  eaeem  the  divineft  part 
iof  all  his  writings,  tlie  plague,  the  country, 
lthe  battle  of  the  bulls,  the  labour  of  the 
ibees,  and  thofe  many  other  excellent  images 
of  nature,  moll  of  which  are  neither  great  in 
ithemlelves,  nor  have  any  natural  ornament 
to  beiir  them  up;  but  the  words  wherewith 
ihe  defcribes  them  are  fo  excellent,  that  it 
inight  be  well  applied  to  him,  w^hich  was 
iaid  by  Ovid,  Materiam  fuperabat  opm  :  the 
very  found  of  his  words  has  often  foraev/hat 
that  is  connatural  to  the  fubjeft ;  and  while 
we  read  him,  we  fit^  as  in  a  play,  beholding 
the  fcenes  of  what  he  reprefents.  To  per- 
form this,  he  made  frequent  ufe  of  tropes, 
which  you  know  change  the  nature  of  a 
known  word,  by  applying  it  to  fome  other 
fignification :  and  this  is  it  which  Horace 
.nieans  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Pifos  : 

Dixeris  egregie  notum  fi  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  jundura  novum- 


Dijden. 

.■§98.  ^Examples  that  Words  may  affcfi 
without  raifing  Images. 
\  find  it  very  hard  to  perfuade  ftveral 
that  their  paffions  are  affcded  by  words 
from  whence  they  have'  no  ideas  ;  and  yet 
harder  to  conviiice  them,  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary coiirfe  of  converfation  we  are  fulHci- 
ently  underflood  without  raifing  any  images 


vifual  objeds  with  mere  fpirit  andjufinefs 
than  this  blind  man ;  which  cannot  poifibly 
be  owing  to  his  having  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  things  he  defcribes  than  is  common 
to  other  perfons.  Mr.  Spence,  in  an  elegant 
preface  which  he  has  written  to  the  works  of 
this  poet,  reafons  very  ingenioufly,  and  I 
imagine  for  the  moft  part  very  rightlyj  upon 
the  caufe  of  this  extraordinary  phtenomenon ; 
but  1  cannot  altogether  agree  with  hinij  that 
fome  improprieiies  in  language  and  thought 
which  occur  in  thefe  poems  have  arifen  from 
the  blind  poet's  imperfeft  conception  of 
vifual  obje(?ls,  fince  fuch  improprieties,  and 
much  greater,  may  be  found  in  writers  even 
of  an  higher  clafs  than  Mr.  Blacklock,  and 
who,  notwithfcanding,  polTeffed  the  faculty 
of  feeing  in  Its  full  perlediion.  Here  is  a 
poet  doubtlefs  as  much  affected  by  his  own 
defcriptions  as  any  that  reads  them  can  be  ; 
and  yet  he  is  affeftedwith  this  ftrongenthu- 
nafm  by  things  of  which  he  neither  hasj  nor 
can  poiTibly  have  any  idea,  further  than  that 
of  a  bare  found ;  and  why  may  not  thofe 
who  read  his  works  be  afFe-fled  in  the  fame 
manner  that  he  was,  v/ith  as  little  of  any 
real  ideas  of  the  things  defcribed  ?  The 
fecond  inftance  is  of  Mr.  Saunderfon,  pro- 
feflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  This  learned  man  had  acquired 
great  knowledge  in  natural  philofophy,  in 
aftronomyj  and  whatever  fciences  depend 
)n   mp'thematical   {kill.      What  was  the 


upor 

moil  extraordinary,  and  the  moft  to*  my 
purpofe,  he  gave  excellent  leftures  upon 
light  and  colours;  and  this  man  taught 
others  the  theory  of  thofe  ideas  which  they 
had,  and  which  he  himfelf  undoubtedly  had 


of  the  things  concerning  which  we  fpeak.    not.     But  the  truth  is,  that  the  words  red, 
an  odd  fubjeft  of  difpute  v/ith    blue,  green,  anfwered  to  him  as  well  as  the 


It  lecms  to  De 
iany  man,  whether 


e  has  ideas  in  his  mind 
or  not.  Of  this  at  firll  viev/,  every  man,  in 
his  own  forum,  ought  to  judge  without  ap- 
peal. But  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are 
often  at  a  lofs  to  knov/  what  ideas  we  have 
of  things,  or  whether  we  have  any  ideas  at 
all  upon  fome  fubjeds.  It  even  requires 
fome  attention  to  be^  thoroughly  fatisfied  on 
this  head.  Since  I*  wrote  thefe  papers  I 
found  two  very  ilriking  inftances  of  the 
pofTibility  there  is  that  a  man  m.ay  hear 
words  without  having  any  idea  of  the  things 
which  they  reprefent,  and  yet  afterwards  be 
capable  of  returning  them  to  others,  com- 
bined in  a  Xis.^  way,  and  v/ith  great  pro- 
prietv,  energv,  and'  inftruftion.  The  nrft 
inftance  is  that  of  Mr.  Blacklock,  a  poet 
blind  from  his  birth.  Few  men  bleffed 
with  tlje  uaoil  perfea  fight  caa  defcribe 


ideas  of  the  colours  themfelves ;  for  the  ideas 
of  greater  or  leffer  degrees  of  refrangibility 
being  applied  to  thefe  words,  and  the  blind 
man'being  inftrufted  in  what  other  refpecls 
they  were  found  to  agree  or  to  difagree,  it 
was  as  eafy  for  him  to  reafon  upon  the 
words,  as  if  he  had  been  fully  mafcer  of  the 
ideas.  Indeed  it  muil  be  owned  he  could 
make  no  ncv/  difcoveries  in  the  way  of  ex- 
periment. He  did  nothing  but  what  we  do 
every  day  in  comrnon  difcourfe.  When  I 
wrote  this  laft  fentence,  and  ufed  the  words 
e'very  day  and  cammon  difcaurfe,  I  had  no 
images  in  my  mind  of  any  fuccefiion  of 
time;-  nor  of  men  in  conference  with  each 
other  :  nor  do  I  imagine  that  the  reader  will 
have  any  fuch  ideas  on  reading  it.  Neither 
when  1  fpoke  of  red,  blue,  and  green,  as 
well  as  of  refrangibility,  had  I  thefe  feveral 
U  colours. 


ago 
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colours,  or  the  rays  of  light  paffing  into  a  eiFed.  The  Tories,  as  men,  were  enemies 
different  medium,  and  there  diverted  from  to  oppreffion  ;  and  alfo,  as  Englifhmen,  they 
their  courfe,  painted  before  me  in  the  v/ay  were  enemies  to  defpotic  power.  Their 
of  images.  I  know  very  well  that  the  mind  zeal  for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  lefs  fervent 
poflefTes  a  faculty  of  ralfing  fuch  images  than  that  of  their  antagonifts,  but  was  fuf- 
at  pleafure;  but  then  an  aft  of  the  will  is    ficient  to  make  them  forget  all  their  general 


necelTary  to  this ;  and  in  ordinary  conver- 
fation  or  reading  it  is  very  rarely  that  any 
image  at  all  is  excited  in  the  m.ind.  If  I 
fay,  "  I  fhall  go  to  Italy  next  fummer,"  I 
am  well  underftood.  Yet  I  believe  nobody 
has  by  this  painted  in  his  imagination  the 
exaft  figure  of  the  fpeaker  paffing  by  land 
or  by  water,  or  both ;  fometimes  on  horfe- 
back,  fometimes  in  a  carriage ;  with  all  the 
particulars  of  the  journey.     Still  lefs  has  he 


principles,  when  they  faw  themfelves  openly 
threatened  with  a  fubverfion  of  the  ancient 
government.  From  thefe  fentiments  arofg 
the  Revolution  ;  an  event  of  mighty  confe- 
quence,  and  the  firmeft  foundation  of  Britifh 
liberty.  The  conduft  of  the  Tories,  during 
that  event  and  after  it,  will  afford  us  a  trus 
infight  into  the  nature  of  that  party. 

In  the  firft  place,    they  appear  to   have 
had  the  fentiments  of  a  True  Briton  in  them 


any  idea  of  Italy,  the  country  to  which  I  in  their  affeftion  to  liberty,  and  in  their  de- 

propofed  to  go ;  or  of  the  greennefs  of  the  termined  refolution  not  to  facrificc  it  to  any 

iields,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits,  and  the  abflraft  principles  whatfoever,   or  to   any 

warmth  of  the  air,  with  the  change  to  this  imaginary  rights  of  princes.     This  part  of 

from  a  different  feafon,  which  are  the  ideas  their    charafter    might    juttly    have    been 

for  which  the  worA/ummer  is  fubftituted ;  doubted  of  before  the  Revolution,  from  the 

but  leafl  of  all  has  he  any  image  from  the  obvious  tendency  of  their  avowed  principles, 

word?/^x/;  for  this  word  Hands  for  the  idea  and  from  their  almoft  unbounded  compli- 

of  many  fummers,  with  the  exclufion  of  all  ances  with  a  court,  which  made  little  fecret 

but  one  :  and  furely  the  man  who  fays  ?/ext  of  its  arbitrary  defigns.     The  Revolution 

fu7nmer,  has  no  images  of  fuch  a  fucceffion,  fhewed  them  to  have  been  in  this  refped 

and  fuch  an  exclufion.     In  (hort,  it  is  not  nothing  but  a  genuine  court  party,  fuch  aS 

only  thofe  ideas  which  are  commonly  called  might  becxpeded  in  a  Britilh  government; 

abilrad,  and  of  which  no  image  at  all  can  that  is,  lovers  of  liberty,  but  greater  lover« 

be  found,  but  even  of  particular  real  beings,  of  monarchy.     It  mutt,  however,  be  confeft, 

that  we  converfe  without  having  any  idea  of  that  they  carried  their  monarchical  principles 

them  excited  in  the  imagination ;  as  will  farther,  even  in  practice,  but  more  fo  ia 

certainly  appear  on  a  diligent  examination  of  theory,  than  was,  ih  any  degree,  confiftenC 

our  own  minds.  Burke  on  the  Sublhie.  with  a  limited  government. 

i  m  1  r^i  n  7    ji'j  Secoudly,    Neither  their  principles  nor 

99-     The  real  Charaaerijiics  of  the  Whig  ^^^^^^^^    concurred,    entirely  or  lieartily. 


and  Tory  Parries. 


with  the  fettlement  made  at  the  Revolution^ 


When  we  compare  the  parties  of  VVhig  or  with  that  which  has  fince  taken  place* 

and  Tory  to  thofe  of  Roundhead  and  Ca-  This  part  of  their  charader  may  feera  con- 

valier,   the.  moft  obvious  diiference  which  tradiclory  to  the  former,   fince  any  other 

appears  betwixt  them,  confifts  in  the  prin-  fettlement,  in   thofe   circumftances  of  the 

ciples  of  paffive  cbediencc  and  indefeafible  nation,  mufl  probably  have  been  dangerous, 

right,  which  were  but  little  heard  of  among  if  not  flital  to  liberty.     But  the  heart  of  man 

the    Cavaliers,    but    became   the   univerfal  is  made  to  reconcile  contradictions;  and  this 


doftrine,  and  were  efteemed  the  true  cha 
rafteriilic  of  a  Tory.  Were  thefe  princi- 
ples pufhed  into  their  moft  obvious  confe- 


contradiftion  is  not  greater  than  that  be- 
twixt paffive  obedience,  and  the  refiftance 
employed   at   the   Revolution.      A    Tory, 


queiices,  they  imply  a  formal  renunciation  therefore,  fince  the  Revolution,  may  be  de- 

of  all  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal  of  abfolute  fined  in  a  few  words  to  be  a  loA'er  of  mo-  ■ 

monarchy ;  fince  nothing  can  be  a  greater  narchy,  though  without  abandoning  liberty, 

abfurdity  than  a  limited  power  wliich  muft  ^nd  a  partizan  of  the  family  of  Stuart;  as  a 

be  refitted,  even  when  it  exceeds  its  limita-  Whig  may  be  defined  to  be  a  lover  of  liberty, 

tions.     But  as  the  moft  rational  principles  though  v/ithout  renouncing  monarchy  ;  and 

are  often  but  a  weak  counterpoife  to  pafiion,  a  friend  to  the  fettlement  in  the  proteftant 

line.  Hume's  Ejjhjs. 


'tis  no  wonder  that  thefe  abfurd  principles, 
fufficient,  according  to  a  celebrated  author, 
to  fnock  the  common  fenfe  of  a  Hottentot 
or  Sam'oiede,  were  found  coo  weak  for  that 


§  IOC.    Taintmg  dijagrecahle  in  Women. 

A  lady's  face,  like  the  eoat  in  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub> 
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a  Tub,  if  left  alone,  will  wear  well ;  but  if 
you  offer  to  load  it  with  foreign  ornaments, 
you  deftroy  the  original  ground. 

Among  other  matter  of  wdbder  on  my 
firft  coming  to  town,  I  was  much  furprifed 
at  the  general  appearance  of  youth  among 
the  ladies.  At  prefent  there  is  no  diftinftion 
in  their  complexions  between  a  beauty  in 
her  teens  and  a  lady  in  her  grand  climade- 
ricj  yet  at  the  fame  time  I  could  not  but 
take  notice  of  the  wonderful  variety  in  the 
face  of  the  fame  lady.  I  have  known  an 
olive  beauty  on  Monday  grow  very  ruddy 
and  blooming  on  Tucfday ;  turn  pale  on 
Wednefday ;  come  round  to  the  olive  hue 
again  on  Thurfday ;  and  in  a  word,  change 
her  complexion  as  often  as  her  gown.  I  was 
amazed  to  find  no  old  aunts  in  this  town, 
except  a  fev/  unfafhionable  people,  whom 
no  body  knows  ;  the  reft  ftill  continuing  in 
the  zenith  of  their  youth  and  heakh,  and 
falling  off,  like  timely  fruit,  without  any 
previous  decay.  All  this  was  a  myftery 
that  I  could  not  unriddle,  till  on  being  intro- 
duced to  fome  ladies,  I  unluckily  improved 
the  hue  of  my  lips  at  the  expence  of  a  fair- 
one,  who  unthinkingly  had  turned  her  cheek; 
and  found  that  my  kiffes  were  given  (as  is 
obfer\'ed  in  the  epigram)  like  thofe  of  Pyra- 
mus,  through  a  wall.  I  then  difcovered, 
that  this  furprifing  youth  and  beauty  was  all 
counterfeit;  and  that  (as  Hamlet  fays) 
*'  God  had  given  them  one  face,  and  they 
had  made  themfelves  another." 

I  have  mentioned  the  accident  of  my 
carrying  off  half  a  lady's  face  by  a  falute, 
that  your  courtly  dames  may  learn  to  put 
on  their  faces  a  little  tighter;  but  as  for 
my  own  daughters,  while  fuch  fafhions  pre- 
vail, they  (hall  ftill  remain  in  Yorkfhire. 
There,  I  think,  they  are  pretty  fafe ;  for  this 
unnatural  fafhion  will  hardly  make  its  way 
into  the  country,  as  this  vamped  complexion 
would  not  ftand  againft  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
and  would  inevitably  melt  away  in  a  coun- 
try-dance. The  ladies  have,  indeed,  been 
always  the  greateft  enemies  to  their  own 
beauty,  and  feem  to  have  a  defign  againft 
their  own  faces.  At  one  time  the  whole 
countenance  vv-as  eclipfed  in  a  black  velvet 
malk ;  at  another  it  was  blotted  with  patches ; 
and  at  prefent  it  is  crufted  over  with  plaifter 
of  Paris.  In  thofe  battered  belles  who  ftill 
;iim  at  conqueft,  this  praftice  is  in  fome  fort 
excufable;  but  it  is  furely  as  ridiculous  in  a 
young  lady  to  give  up  beauty  for  paint,  as 
it  would  be  to  draw  a  good  fet  of  teeth 
merely  to  fill  their  places  with  a  row  of 
ivory. 


Indeed  fo  common  is  this  fafhion  among 
the  j'oung  as  well  as  the  old,  that  when  I 
am  in  a  group  of  beauties,  I  conftder  them 
as  fo  many  pretty  pidures ;  looking  about 
me  with  as  little  emotion  as  I  do  at  Hud- 
fon's  :  and  if  any  thing  fills  me  with  admi- 
ration, it  is  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  tints,  and  delicate  touches  of  the  painter. 
Art  very  often  feems  almoft  to  vie  with  na- 
ture :  but  my  attention  is  too  frequently 
diverted  by  confidering  the  texture  and  hue 
of  the  fein  beneath;  and  the  pidure  fails  to 
charm,  while  ray  thoughts  arc  engrofted  by 
the  wood  and  canvafs.  Conmijfeur. 

§   1 01.     Ad'vantages  of  nuell-direded  Saiirs 
pointed  out, 

A  fatirift  of  true  genius,  who  is  warmed 
by  a  generous  indignation  of  vice,  and 
whofe  cenfures  are  conduced  by  candour 
and  truth,  merits  the  applaufe  of  every 
friend  to  virtue.  He  may  be  confidered  as 
a  fort  of  fupplement  to  the  legillative  au- 
thority of  his  country ;  as  affifting  the 
unavoidable  defeds  of  all  legal  inftitutioni 
for  regulating  of  manners,  and  ftriking  terror 
even  where  the  divine  prohibitions  them- 
felves are  held  in  contempt.  The  ftrongeft 
defence,  perhaps,  againft  the  inroads  of  vice^ 
among  the  more  cultivated  part  of  our 
fpecies,  is  well-diredled  ridicule  :  they  who 
fear  nothing  elfe  dread  to  be  marked  out 
to  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  fucceeding  in  the  fecret 
purpofes  of  diflionefty,  without  preferving 
fome  fort  of  credit  among  mankind  ;  as  there 
cannot  exift  a  more  impotent  creature  thaa 
a  knave  convict.  To  expofe,  therefore,  the 
falfe  pretenfions  of  counterfeit  virtue,  is  to 
difarm  it  at  once  of  all  power  of  mifchief, 
and  to  perform  a  public  fervice  of  the  moil 
advantageous  kind,  in  which  any  man  can 
employ  his  time  and  his  talents.  The  voice, 
indeed,  of  an  honeft  fatirift  is  not  only  be- 
neficial to  the  world,  as  giving  an  alarm 
againft  the  defigns  of  an  enemy  fo  dangerous 
to  all  fecial  intercourfe;  but  as  proving 
likewife  the  moft-  efficacious  preventive  to 
others,  of  affuming  the  fame  charadler  of 
diftinguifned  infamy.  Few  are  fo  totally 
vitiated,  as  to  have  abandoned  all  fentiments 
of  ftiame ;  and  v/hcn  every  other  principle 
of  integrity  is  furrendered,  we  generally 
find  the  confiift  is  ftill  maintained  in  this 
laft  poft  of  retreating  virtue.  In  this  view, 
therefore,  it  fliould  feem,  the  funftion  of  a 
fatirift  may  be  juftified,  notwithftanding  it 
fhould  be  tri;e  (what  an  excellent  moralift  has 
afferted)  that  his  chaftlfements  radier  exaf- 
13  2  peraw 
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perate  than  reclaim  thofe  on  whom  they  fall. 
Perhaps  no  hiunan  penalties  are  of  any  moral 
advantage  to  the  criminal  himfelf :  and  the 
principal  benefit  that  feems  to  be  derived 
from  civil  punifhments  of  any  kind,  is  their 
reftraining  influence  upon  the  condud  of 
ethers. 

It  is  not  every  man,  however,  that  is 
qualified  to  manage  this  formidable  bow. 
I'he  arrows  of  fatire,  when  they  are  pointed 
by  virtue,  as  well  as  wit,  recoil  upon  the 
hand  that  direds  them,  and  wound  none 
but  him  from  whom  they  proceed.  Ac- 
cordingly, Horace  rcfts  the  whole  fuccefs  of 
writings  of  this  fort  upon  the  poet's  being 
integer  ipje  ;  free  himfelf  from  thofe  immoral 
flains  which  he  points  out  in  others.  There 
cannot,  indeed,  be  a  more  odious,  nor  at 
the  fame  time  a  more  contemptible  charac- 
ter, than  that  of  a  vicious  fatiritt  : 

Quis  ccelum  terris  non  mifceat  &  mare  coelo> 
Si  fur  difpliceat  Verri,  homicida  Miloni  ? 

Juv. 

The  moft  favourable  light  in  which  a 
cenfor  of  this  fpecies  could  poifibly  be  view- 
ed, v/ould  be  that  of  a  public  executioner, 
who  infiifts  the  punifnment  on  others,  which 
he  has  already  merited  himfelf.  Eut  the 
truth  of  it  is,  he  is  not  qualified  even  for  fo 
wretched  an  office ;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  fatirift  of  known 
diftionefty,  but  his  applaufe. 

Fitzojbornc'' s  Letters, 

5  102.  yutenal  and  Horace  co?n^nred  as 
Satirip. 
I  would  willingly  divide  the  palm  be- 
twixt thefe  poets  upon  the  two  heads  of 
profit  and  delight,  which  are  the  two  ends 
of  poetry  in  general.  It  muft  be  granted  by 
the  favourers  of  Juvenal,  that  Horace  is  the 
more  copious  and  j^-ofitable  in  his  inftruc- 
tionsof  human  life  :  but  in  my  particular 
opinion,  which  I  fet  not  up  for  a  ftandard 
to  better  judgments,  Juvenal  is  the  more 
delightful  author.  I  am  profited  by  both,  I 
am  pleafed  with  both;  but  I  owe  more  to 
Horace  for  my  inftruiftion,  and  more  to  Ju- 
venal for  my  pleafure.  This,  as  I  faid,  is 
my  particular  tafle  of  thefe  two  authors  : 
they  who  will  have  cither  of  ihem  to  excel 
the  other  in  both  qualities,  can  fcarce  give 
better  reafcius  for  thrir  opinion,  than  I  for 
mine;  hut  all  unbiaffed  readers  will  conclude, 
that  ray  moderation  is  not  to  be  condemned. 
To  fuch  impartial  men  I  muft  appeal ;  for 
they  who  have  already  formed  their  judg- 
jRiewt,  :»ay  juftly  fiajid  fufpedcd  of  preju- 


dice :•  and  though  all  who  are  my  readers 
will  fet  up  to  be  my  judges,  I  enter  my  ca- 
veat againll  them,  that  they  ought  not  fo 
much  as  to  be  of  my  jury ;  or  if  they  ba 
admitted,  'tis  but  reafon  that  they  fhould 
firll  hear  what  I  have  to  urge  in  the  defence 
of  my  opinion. 

That  Horace  is  foraevvhat  the  better  in.- 
ftruftor  of  the  two,  is  proved  hence,  that 
his  inftruftions  are  more  general,  Juvenal's 
more  limited :  fo  that,  granting  that  the 
counfeis  which  they  give  are  equally  good, 
for  moral  ufe,  Horace,  who  gives  the  moft 
various  advice,  and  moft  applicable  to  all 
occafions  which  can  occur  to  us  in  the  courfe 
of  our  lives;  as  including  in  his  difcourfes 
not  only  all  the  rules  of  morality,  but  alfo 
of  civil  converfation  ;  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
preferred  to  him,  who  is  more  circum- 
fcrlbed  in  his  inftrnftions,  makes  them  to 
fewer  people,  and  on  fewer  occafions,  thaa 
the  other.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  ufing  an 
old  faying,  fince  it  is  true,  and  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  Boimm  quo  commutLins  eo  melucs.  Juvenal, 
excepting  only- his  firft  fatire,  is  in  all  the 
reft  confined  to  the  exuofing  fome  particular 
vice;  that  he  ladies,  and  there  he  flicks. 
His  fenrences  are  truly  fhining  and  inftruc- 
tive;  but  they  are  fprinkled  here  and  there. 
Horace  is  teaching  us  in  every  line,  and  ia 
perpetually  moral ;  he  had  found  out  the 
Ikill  of  Virgil,  to  hide  his  fentences ;  ta 
give  you  the  virtue  of  them,  without  flievv- 
ing  them  in  their  full  extent :  which  is  the 
olientation  of  a  poet,  and  not  his  art.  And 
this  Petronius  charges  on  the  authors  of  his 
time,  as  a  vice  of  writing,  which  was  then 
growing  on  the  age  :  'Ne  fententii^  extra  cor- 
pus ordtionis  emineant.  He  would  have  them 
weaved  into  the  body  of  the  work,  and  not 
appear  emboffed  upon  it,  and  ftriking  direitly 
on  the  reader's  view.  Folly  was  the  proper 
quarry  of  Horace,  and  not  vice:  and  as 
there  are  but  few  notorioufly  wicked  men, 
in  comparifon  with  a  flioal  of  ^ols  and 
fops  ;  fo  'tis  a  harder  thing  to  make  a  man 
vvdfe,  than  to  make  him  honsft  :  for  the  will 
is  only  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  one  ;  but  the 
underlranding  is  to  be  informed  in  the  other. 
There  are  blind  fides  and  follies,  even  in  the 
profeffors  of  moral  philofophy;  and  there  is 
not  any  one  fet  of  them  that  Horace  has  not 
expofed.  Which,  as  it  was  not  the  defign 
of  Juvenal,  who  was  wholly  employed  in 
lalhing  vices,  fome  of  them  the  moil  enor- 
mous that  can  be  Imagined;  fo,  perhaps,  it 
was  not  fo  much  his  talent.  Onme  iiafer 
fitium  riue7iti  Flaccris  amico,  tangit,  ^  ad'nif- 
/us  eirfum  pracfjrdia  bid^t.     This  was   the 
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commendation  that  Perfuis  gave  him  ;  where 
by  i-kium,  lie  means  thofe  little  vices  which 
we  call  follies,  the  defeds  of  human  nnder- 
ftanding,  or  at  moft  tlie  peccadillos  of  life, 
rather  than  the  tragical  vices,  to  which  men 
are  hurried  by  their  unruly  pafTions  and  ex- 
orbitant defires.  But  on  the  word  omtie, 
which  is  univerfal,  he  concludes  with  me, 
that  the  divine  wit  of  Horace  left  nothing 
untouched;  that  he  entered  into  the  inmoit 
receHes  of  nature;  found  out  the  imper- 
fections even  of  the  moft  wife  and  grave,  as 
well  as  of  the  common  people ;  difcovering 
even  in  the  great  Trebatius,  to  whom  he 
addreffes  the  firit  fatire,  his  hunting  after 
bufinefs,  and  following  the  court;  as  well 
as  in  the  perfecutor  Crifpinus,  his  imperti- 
nence and  importunity,  'Tis  true,  he  ex- 
pofes  Crifpinus  openly  as  a  common  nuifance ; 
but  he  rallies  the  other  as  a  friend,  more 
finely.  The  exhortations  of  Perfms  are 
confined  to  noblemen ;  and  the  ftoick  phi- 
lofophy  is  that  alone  which  he  recommends 
to  them  :  Juvenal  exhorts  to  particular  vir- 
tues, as  they  are  oppofed  to  thofe  vices 
againft  which  he  declaims ;  but  Horace 
laughs  to  (hame  all  follies,  and  infmuates 
virtue  rather  by  familiar  examples  than  by 
the  feverity  of  precepts. 

This  laft  conudcration  feems  to  incline 
the  balance  on  the  fide  of  Horace,  and  to 
give  him  the  preference  to  Juvenal,  not  only 
m  profit,  but  in  pleafure.  But,,  after  all,  I 
muil  confefs  that  the  delight  which  Horace 
gives  me  is  but  languifliing.  Be  pleafed 
Itil!  to  underftand,  that  i  fpeak  of  my  own 
tafte  only  :  he  may  ravifh  other  men;  but 
I  am  too  ftupid  and  infenfible  to  be  tickled. 
Where  he  barely  grins  liimfelf,  and,  as  Sca- 
liger  fays,  only  ihews  his  white  teeth,  he 
cannot  provoke  me  to  any  laughter.  His 
urbanity,  that  is,  his  good-manners,  are  to 
be  commended,  but  his  wit  is  faint ;  and 
his  fait,  if  I  may  dare  to  fay  fo,  almoft  infipid. 
Juvenal  is  of  a  more '\igorous  and  tnafcuiine 
wit :  he  gives  me  as  much  pleafure  as  I  can 
bear  :  he  fully  fatisfies  my  expetlation  :  he 
treats  his  fulijeft  home  :  his  fpleen  is  raifed, 
and  he  raifes  mine :  I  have  the  pleafure  of 
concernment  in  all  he  fays :  he  drives  his 
reader  along  with  him  :  and  when  he  is  at 
the  end  of  his  way,  I  v/illingly  ftop  with 
him.  If  he  went  another  ftage,  it  would  be 
too  far,  it  v/ould  make  a  journey  of  a  pro- 
grefs,  and  turn  the  delight  into  fatigue. 
.When  he  gives  over,  'tis  a  fign  the  fubjeft 
is  exhaufted,  and  the  wit  of  man  can  carry 
it  no  farther.  If  a  fault  can  be  juftly  found 
an  him,  'tis  ikat  he  is  fometimcs  too  luxuri- 
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ant,  too  redundant ;  fays  more  than  lie  needs, 
like  my  friend  the  Plain  Dealer,  but  never 
more  than  pleafes.  Add  to  this,  that  his 
thoughts  are  as  juft  as  thofe  of  Horace,  and 
much  more  elevated.  His  expreffions  are 
fonorous  and  more  noble,  his  verfe  more 
numerous,  and  his  words  are  fuitable  to  his 
thoughts,  fublime  and  lofty.  All  thefe  con- 
tribute to  the  pleafure  of  the  reader;  and 
the  greater  the  foul  of  him  who  reads,  his 
tranfports  are  the  greater.  Horace  is  al- 
ways on  the  alible,  Juvenal  on  the  gallop  ; 
but  his  way  is  perpetually  on  carpet-ground. 
He  goes  with  more  iinpetuofity  than  Ho- 
race, but  as  fecurely  ;  and  the  fwiftnefs  adds 
more  lively  agitation  to  the  fpirits. 

Drydeitm 

§  1 03.    Delicate  Satire  not  eajlly  hit  off. 

How  eafy  is  it  to  call  rogue  and  villain, 
and  that  wittily!  but  how  hard  to  make  a 
man  appear  a  fool,  a  blockhead,  or  a  knave, 
without  ufing  any  of  thofe  opprobrious 
terms  I  To  fpare  the  grofTnefs  of  the  names, 
and  to  do  the  thing  yet  more  feverely,  is  to 
draw  a  full  face,  and  to  make  the  nofe  and 
cheeks  iland  out,  and  yet  not  to  employ  any 
depth  of  fhadowing.  This  is  the  myfter/ 
of  that  noble  trade,  which  yet  no  matter  caji 
teach  to  his  apprentice :  he  may  gi\-^  the 
ruLs,  but  the  fcholar  is  never  the  nearer  in 
his  praftice.  Neither  is  it  true,  that  this 
finenefs  of  raillery  is  ofFenlive.  h.  witty 
mian  is  tickled  while  he  is  hurt  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  a  fool  feels  it  not.  The  occaiion 
of  an  offence  may  poilibly  be  given,  but  he 
cannot  take  it,  if  it  be  granted,  that  in  eifoft 
this  v,-:y  does  more  mifchief ;  that  a  man  is 
fecrerly  wounded;  and  though  he  be  not 
fcnfible  himfeif,  ■  yet  the  m.alicious  world 
v/ill  find  it  out  for  him  :  yet  there  is  ftill  a 
vafl:  difference  betv\  ixt  the  (lovenly  butcher- 
ing of  a  man,  and  the  finenefs  of  a  itroke 
that  fcparates  the  head  from  the  body,  and 
leaves  it  landing  in  its  place.  A  man  may 
be  capable,  as  Jack  Ketch's  wife  faid  of  her 
fervant,  of  a  plain  piece  of  work,  a  bare 
hanging :  but  to  make  a  malefa  il.or  die 
fweetly,  was  only  belonging  to  her  LufDand. 
I  v,-ifh  I  could  apply  it  to  myfelf,  if  the 
reader  would  be  kind  enough  to  think  it  be- 
longs to  me.  The  character  of  Zimri  in 
my  Abfalom,  is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the 
whole  poem  :  'tis  not  bloody,  but  'tis  ridi- 
culous enough  :  and  he  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, was  too  witty  to  refent  it  as  an  in- 
jury. If  I  had  railed,  I  might  have  luifercd 
for  it  juftly ;  but  I  managed  mine  ovvn  works 
i;iore  happily,  perhaps  more  dextcrouH}-.  I 
u  J  ^voided 
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avoided  the  mention  of  great  crimes,  and  woods  and  rivers ;  in  thofe  accidental  land- 
applied  mvfelf  to  the  reprefenting  of  blind  Ikips  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are 
fides,  and '  little  extravagancies,  to  which,  fometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble ;  in 
the  wittier  a  man  is,  he  is  generally  the  the  curious  fret-work  of  ^rocks  and  grotjos  *, 
more  obnoxious.  It  fucceeded  as  I  wilhed  ; 
the  jeft  went  round,  and  he  was  out  in  his 


and, 
a  variety 
Dryden.        fefts  of  defign 
chance. 


word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  fuch 

or  regularity  as  may  feem  the  ef- 

in  what  we  call  the  works  of 


tiarn  who  began  the  frolic. 

%  1 04.  The  Works  of  Art  defe8i've  in  enter- 
taining the  Imagination. 
If  we  confider  the  works  of  nature  and 
art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the 
imagination,  we  Ihall  find  the  laft  very  de- 
fective, in  comparifon  of  the  former;  for 
though  they  may  fometimes  appear  as  beau- 
tiful or  ftrange,  they  can  have  nothing  in 
them  of  that  vaftnefs  and  immenfity,  wiiich 
afford  fo  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind 
of  the  beholder.     The  one  may  be  as  polite    prcttieft  landHcip  I  ever  faw,  was  one  drawn 


Advantage  from  their  Similarity  to  thofe  of 
Nature. 
If  the  products  of  nature  rife  in  value, 
according  as  they  more  or  lefs  referable 
thofe  of  art,  we  may  be  furc  that  artificial 
works  receive  a  greater  advantage  from 
their  refemblancc  to  fuch  as  are  natural ; 
becaufe  here  the  fimilitude  is  not  only  plea- 
fant,  but  the  pattern   more  perfed.     The 


and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  can  never  fhew 
herfelf  fo  auguft  and  magnificent  in  the 
defign.  There  is  fomething  more  bold  and 
malterly  in  the  rough  carelefs  ftrokes  of  na- 
ture, than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embel- 
li(hments  of  art.  The  beauties  of  the  moft 
(lately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow  com- 
pais,  the  imagination  immediatel)'  runs  them 
over,  and  requires  fomething  elfc  to  gratify 
her;  but,  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the 
fight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confine 


on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  ftood 
oppofite  on  one  fide  to  a  navigable  river, 
and  en  the  other  to  a  park.  The  experi- 
ment is  very  common  in  optics.  Here  you 
might  difcover  the  waves  and  fluftuations  of  f 
the  water  in  ftrong  and  proper  colours,  with  ' 
the  pidure  of  a  (hip  entering  at  one  end, 
and  failing  by  degrees  through  the  whole 
piece.  On  another  there  appeared  the  green 
lliadow  of  trees,  wa\  ing  to  and  fro  with  the 
wind,  the  h^rds  of  deer  among  them  in  mi- 


ment,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  mature,  leaping   about   upon   the  wall.     I 


images,  v/ithout  any  certain  flint  or  num- 
ber. For  this  reafon  we  aluays  find  the 
poet  in  love  with  a  country  life,  where  na- 
ture appears  in  the  greatefi  peifedion,  and 
furnifhts  out  all  thofe  fcenes  that  arc  moft 
apt  to  delight  the  imagination. 


muft  confefs,  the  novelty  of  fuch  a  fight 
may  be  one  occafion  of  its  pleafantnefs  to 
the  imagination,  but  certainly  the  chief 
reafou  is  ils  near  refemblance  to  nature,  as 
it  docs  not  only,  like  other  pictures,  give 
the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motion  of  the 


Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  neir.u: 
urbes. 


et  fugit 

HOR. 


thi 


igs  It  repreients. 


Hie  fecura  quies  et  nefcia  faJlere  vita. 
Dives  opum  variarum  ;  hk  latis  otia  fundfs, 
Speluncae,  vivique  lacus,  h/c  frig^da  Tempe, 
Mugitul'que  bourn,  mollefque  fub  arborefomni, 

ViRG. 


We  have  before  obferved,  that  there  is 
generally  in  nature  fomething  more  grands 
and  augufl,  than  v,'hat  we  meet  with  in  the' 
curiofities  of  art.  When,  therefore,  we  fee( 
this  imitated  in  any  meafure,  it  gives  us  a 
nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleafurei 
than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and( 
But  though  there  are  feveral  of  thefe  wild  more  accurate  productions  of  art.  On  thiai 
fcenes  that  are  more  delightful  than  any  ar-  account  our  Englifh  gardens  are  not  fo  tn^i 
tificial  fhows ;  yet  we  find  the  works  of  na-  tertaining  to  the  fancy  as  thofe  in  France 
ture  full  more'pleafant,  the  more  they  re-  and  Italy,  where  we  fee  a  large  extent  oi 
femble  thofe  of  art :  fof  in  this  cafe  our  grownd  covered  over  with  an  agrecabki 
pleafure  rifes  from  a  double  principle  ;  from  mixture  of  garden  and  foreft,  which  reprev 
the  agreeabienefs  of  the  objefts  to  the  eye,  fent  every  where  an  artificial  rudenefs,  mucK 
and  from  their  fimilitude  to  other  objedfs  :  more  charming  than  that  neatnefs  and  ele^ 
we  are  pleafed  as  well  with  comparing  their  gance  which  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  oui 
beauties,  as  with  furveying  them,  and  can  own  country.  It  might,  indeed,  be  of  ill 
reprefent  them  to  our  minds  either  as  copies  confequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as  unpro* 
or  originals.  Hence  it  is  that  we  take  de-  fitable  to  private  perfons,  to  alienate  fc 
light  in  a  profptft  which  is  well  laid  out,  much  ground  from  pafturage  and  the  plow 
and  diveriztied  with  fields  and  mcadov/s,    in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  fo  wel ; 

peopled 
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peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  ad- 
vantage. But  why  may  not  a  whole  eftate 
be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent 
plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the 
profit,  as  the  pleafure  of  the  owner  ?  A 
marfh  overgrown  with  willows,  cr  a  moun- 
tain (haded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more 
beautiful  but  more  beneficial,  than  when 
they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of 
corn  make  a  pleafant  profpeft,  and  if  the 
walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie 
between  them,  if  the  natural  embroidery  of 
the  meadows  were  helped  and  improved  by 
fome  fmall  additions  of  art,  and  the  fcveral 
rows  of  hedges  fet  off  by  trees  and  flowers 
that  the  foil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man 
might  make  a  pretty  landlkip  of  his  own 
pollelfions.  Speilator. 

§  105.     On  the  Progrefs  of  the  Arts. 

The  natural  progrefs  of  the  works  of 
rnen  is  from  rudenefs  to  convenience,  from 
convenience  to  elegance,  and  from  elegance 
to  nicety. 

The  firft  labour  is  enforced  by  neceffity. 
The  favage  finds  himfelf  incommoded  by 
heat  and  cold,  by  rain  and  wind ;  he  fiielters 
himfelf  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  and  learns 
to  dig  a  cave  where  there  was  none  before. 
He  finds  the  fun  and  the  wind  excluded  by 
the  thicket,  and  when  the  accidents  of  the 
chafe,  or  the  convenience  of  pafturage, 
leads  him  into  more  open  places,  he  forms 
a  thicket  for  himfelf,  by  planting  ftakes  at 
proper  diftances,  and  laying  branches  from 
one  to  another. 

The  next  gradation  of  fldll  and  induftry 
produces  a  houfe,  clofed  with  doors,  and 
divided  by  partitions ;  and  aparcments  are 
multiplied  and  difpofcd  according  to  the 
various  degrees  of  power  or  invention  ;  im- 
provement fucceeds  improvement,  as  he  that 
is  freed  from  a  greater  evil  grows  impa- 
tient of  a  lefs,  'till  eafe  in  time  is  advanced 
to  pleafure. 

The  mind,  fet  free  from  the  im.portuni- 
ties  of  natural  want,  gains  leifure  to  go  in 
fearch  of  fuperfluous  gratifications,  and  adds 
to  the  ufes  of  habitation  the  delights  of  pro- 
fpeft.  Then  begins  the  reign  of  fymmetry ; 
orders  of  archite<;ture  are  invented,  and  one 
part  of  the  edifice  is  conformed  to  another, 
without  any  other  reafon  than  that  the  eye 
may  not  be  offended. 

The  paffage  is  very  fhort  from  elegance 
to  luxury.  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns 
are  foon  fucceeded  by  gilt  cornices,  inlaid 
floors,  and  petty  ornaments,  which  Ihew  ra- 
ther the  wealth  thaii  the  taft^  of  the  yo{- 
fcflbr.  IMi-r. 


§   106.     The  Study  of  Aflronomy  peculiarly 
delightful. 

In  fair  weather,  when  my  heart  is  cheared, 
and  I  feel  that  exaltation  of  fpirits  which 
refults  from  light  and  warmth,  joined  with 
a  beautiful  profpedl  of  nature,  I  regard  my- 
felf  as  one  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
midft  of  an  ample  theatre,  in  which  the  fun, 
moon,  and  flars,  the  fruits  alfo  and  vegeta- 
bles of  the  earth,  perpetually  changing  their 
pofitions  or  their  afpefts,  exhibit  an  elegant 
entertainment  to  the  underftanding  as  well 
as  to  the  eye. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  hail,  the 
painted  bow  and  the  glaring  comet,  are  de- 
corations of  this  mighty  theatre  ;  and  the 
fable  hemifphere  ftudded  with  fpangles,  the 
blue  vault  at  noon,  the  glorious  gildings  and 
the  rich  colours  in  the  horizon,  1  look  on  as 
fo  many  fucceffive  fcenes. 

When  I  confider  things  in  this  light,  me- 
thinks  it  is  a  fort  of  impiety  to  have  no  at- 
tention to  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  re- 
volutions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  be 
regardlefs  of  thofe  phenomena  that  are 
placed  within  our  view,  on  purpofe  to  en- 
tertain our  faculties,  and  difpluy  the  wif- 
dom  and  power  of  our  Creator,  is  an  affront 
to  Providence  of  the  fame  kind  (I  hope  it 
was  not  impious  to  make  fuch  a  limile)  as 
it  would  be  to  a  good  poet  to  fit  out  his 
play  without  minding  the  plot  or  beauties  of 
it.  And  yet  how  few  are  there  who  attend 
to  the  drama  of  nature,  its  artificial  flruc- 
ture,  and  thofe  admirable  fcenes  whereby 
the  paffions  of  a  philofopher  are  gratefully 
agitated,  and  his  foul  affefted  with  the  fweet 
emotions  of  joy  and  furprize! 

How  many  fox-hunters  and  rural  fquirei 
are  to  be  found  all  over  Great  Britain,  wha- 
are  ignorant  that  they  have  lived  all  this 
time  in  a  planet;  that  the  fun  is  feveral 
thoufand  times  bigger  than  tlie  earth ;  and 
that  there  are  feveral  other  worlds  within 
our  view,  greater  and  more  glorious  tlian 
our  own  !  "  Ay,  but,"  fays  fome  illiterate 
fellow,  <•  I  enjoy  the  world,  and  leave  it  to 
others  to  contemplate  it."  Yes,  you  eat, 
and  drink,  and  run  about  upon  it;  that -is, 
you  enjoy  as  a  brute ;  but  to  enjoy  as  a  ra- 
tional being  is  to  know  it,  to  be  fenfible  of 
its  greatnefs  and  beauty,  to  be  delighted 
with  its  harmony,  and  by  thcfe  reflections 
to  obtain  juft  fentimcnts  of  the  almighty 
mind  that  framed  it. 

The  man  who,  unembarralTed  with  vulgar 

cares,  leifurely  attends  to  the  flux  of  things 

in  heaven  and  things  on  earth,  and  obferves 
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the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  hath 
fecured  to  himfelf  an  eafy  and  convenient 
feat,  where  he  beholds  with  pleafure  all  that 
paffes  on  the  ftage  of  nature,  while  thofs 
about  him  are,  fome  fail  aflecp,  and  others 
ftruggling  for  the  higheft  places,  or  turning 
their  eyes  from  the  entertainment  prepared 
by  Providence,  to  play  at  pufli-pin  with  one 
another. 

Within  this  ample  circumference  of  the 
world,  the  glorious' lights  that  are  hong  on 
high,  the  meteors  in  the  middle  region,  the 
various  livery  of  the  earth,  and  the  profu- 
fion  of  good  things  that  difdnguifh  the  fea- 
fons,  yields  a  proiped  which  annihilates  all 
human  grandeur.  Tatler. 

$  107.  The  planetary  and  terrefir'ml  Worlds 
comparatively  coujidered. 
To  us,  who  dv/ell  on  its  furface,  the  earth 
is  by  far  the  moft  extenfive  orb  that  our  eyes 
can  any  where  behold  :  it  is  alfo  clothed 
with  verdure,  dillinguiihed  by  trees,  and 
adorned  with  variety  of  beautiful  decora- 
tions ;  whereas  to  a  fpeflator  placed  on  one 
of  the  planets,  it  wears  an  uniform  afpetl, 
looks  all  luminous,  and  no  largi^r  than  a 
fpot.  To  beings  who  ftill  dwell  at  greater 
diilances  it  entirely  difappears.  That  u'hich 
we  call  alternately  the  morning  and  the 
evening  ftar ;  as  in  one  part  of  the  orbit  fne 
rides  forem.oft  in  the  procefiicn  of  night,  in 
the  other  ufners  in  and  anticipates  the  dawn ; 
is  a  planetary  world,  which  with  the  four 
Cth.ers,  that  fo  wonderfully  vary  their,  myitic 
dance,  are  in  themfelvcs  dark  bodies,  and 
fhine  only  by  reflei^tion ;  have  fields,  and 
fcas,  and  flcies  of  their  own,  are  furnifhed 
•with  all  accom.modations  for  animal  fubfifc- 
ence,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  abodSs  of 
intelleftual  life;  all  which,  together  with 
our  earthly  habitations,  are  dependent  on 
that  grand  difpenfer  of  divine  munificence, 
the  fun;  receive  their  light  from  the  diftri- 
'r-ution  of  his  raj's,  and  derive  their  comfort 
from  his  benign  agency. 

The  fun  which  feenis  to  perform  its  daily 
ilages  through  the  flcy,  is  in  this  refpeft 
fixed  and  immoveable ;  'tis  thp  great  axle 
of  heaven,  about  which  the  globe  we  in- 
habit, and  other  more  fpacious  orbs,  wheel 
ti-eir  fcated  courfes.  The  fun,  though 
fecmingly  fmaller  than  the  dial  it  illumi- 
nates, is  abundantly  larger  than  this  whole 
farth,  on  which  fo  maiiy  lofty  rnountains 
rife,  and  fucli  vaft  oceans  roll.  A  line  ex- 
tpding  from  fide  to  fide  through  the  centre 
Gt  that  rcfplendent  orb,  would  meafure 
iiyjre  than  eight  hundred  thouf^nd  miles :  a 


girdle  formed  to  go  round  its  circumference, 
would  require  a  length  of  millions.  Were 
its  folid  contents  to  be  cftimated,  the  ac- 
count would  overwhelm  our  underftanding, 
and  be  almcll  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  exprefs.  Are  we  fiartled  atthele  re- 
ports of  philofophy  ?  Are  we  ready  to  cry 
out  in  a  tranfport  of  furprize,  "  Hov^ 
mighty  is  the  Bejng  who  kindled  fuch  a 
prodigious  fire,  andl;eeps  alive  from  age  to 
age  fuch  an  enormous  mafs  of  flame  1"  let 
us  attend  our  philofophic  guivles,  and  wa 
fnall  be  brought  acquainted  with  fpecula- 
tions  more  enlarged  and  more  inflaming. 

This  fun,  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  is 
but  a  very  little  part  of  the  grand  machine 
of  the  univerff ;  every  fiar,  though  in  ap- 
pearance no  bigger  than  the  diamond  that 
glitters  upon  a  lady's  ring,  is  really  a  vaft 
globe,  like  the  fun  in  fize  and  in  glory  ;  no 
lefs  fpacious,  no  lefs  luminous,  than  the  ra-. 
dinnt  fourcc  of  the  day  :  fo  that  every  ftar 
is  not  barely  a  world,  but  the  centre  of  a 
magnificent  fj-fiem  ;  has  a.  retinue  of  worlds, 
irradiated  by  its  beams,  and  revolving  round 
its  attradive  influence,  all  which  are  loft  ta 
our  fight  in  unmeafurable  wilds  of  ether. 
That  the  ftars  appear  like  fo  many  dimi- 
nutive and  fcarce  difhinguifliable  points,  is 
o'.ving  to  their  immenfe  and  inconceivable 
diftance.  Immenfe  and  inconceivable  in- 
deed it  is,  fince  a  ball,  fliot  from  the  loaded 
■cannon,  and  flying  v/ith  unabated  rapidity, 
muil  travel  at  thiji  impetuous  rate  almbll 
feven  hundred  thoufand  years,  before  it 
could  reach  the  neareft  of  thefe  twinkling 
luminaries. 

While,  beholding  this  vafl:  expanfe,  I 
learn  my  own  extreme  meannefs,  I  would 
dlfo  difcover  tlie  abjeft  littlenefs  of  all  ter- 
reftrial  things.  What  is  the  earth,  with  all 
her  oftentatious  fcenes,  com.pared  with  this 
aftoniflaing  grand  furniture  of  the  Ikies  I 
What,  but  a  dim  fpeck,  hardly  perceivable 
in  the  map  of  the  univerfe  ?  It  is  obferved 
by  a  very  judicious  writer,  that  if  the  fiin 
himifelf,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  was  extinguifl:ied,  and  all  the  holt 
of  planetary  worlds,  which  move  about  him, 
were  annihilated,  they  would  not  be  miflTed 
by  an  eye  that  can  take  in  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  nature,  any  more  than  a  grain  of 
land  upon  the  fea-fiiore.  The  bulk  of 
which  they  confift,  and  the  fpace  which  they 
occupy,  is  fo  exceedingly  little  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  whole,  that  their  lofs  would  leave 
fcarce  a  blank  in  the  immenfit)^of  God's 
works.  If  then,  not  our  globe^only,  but 
this  whole  fyftem,  be  fo  very  diminutive. 
"      ■'  ''  '  wha: 
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what  is  a  kingdom  or  a  county  ?  What  are 
a  few  lordfliips,  or  the  fo  rauch  admired 
patrimonies  ot'thofe  who  are  Itiled  wealthy? 
When  I  meafure  them  with  my  own  little 
pittance,  they  {v,di  into  proud  and  bloated 
^imenfions  :  but  when'  I  take  the  univerfe 
for  my  ftandard,  how  fcanty  is  their  fize, 
how  contemptible  their  figure!  they  (brink 
jnto  pompovis  nothings.  Spcdator, 

§  1 08.     The  Charade r  of  Toby  Bumper. 

It  is  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  of 
education,  that  it  encourages  an  ingenuous 
fpirit,  and  cultivates  a  liberal  difpofition. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  a  lad  who  has  never 
been  fent  to  fchool,  and  whofe  faculties 
have  been  fuiTered  to  ruft  at  the  hall-houfe, 
fhould  form  too  clofe  an  intimacy  with  his 
beft  friends,  the  groom  and  the  game-keeper; 
but  it  would  amaze  us  to  fee  a  boy  well 
educated  cherifn  this  ill-placed  pride,  of 
being,  as  it  is  called,  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany. A  perfon  of  this  humble  ambition 
will  be  very  vv-ell  content  to  pay  the  reck- 
pning,  for  the  honour  of  being  diftinguifhed 
by  the  title  of  '  the  gentleman,'  while  he  is 
unwilling  to  afibciate  with  men  of  fafnion, 
left  they  Ihould  be  his  fuperiors  in  rank  or 
fortune;  or  with  men  of  parts,  left  they 
Ihould  excel  him  in  abilities.  Sometimes 
indeed  it  happens  that  a  perfon  of  genius 
and  learning  will  ftoop  to  receive  the  in- 
Cenfe  of  mean  and  illiterate  flatterers  in  a 
porter-houfe  and  cyder-cellar ;  and  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  a  poet,  who  was 
once  caught  in  a  brothel,  in  the  very  faft 
of  reading  his  verfes  to  the  good  old  mo- 
ther, and  a  circle  of  her  daughters. 

There  are  fome  few,  who  have  been  led 
into  low  company,  merely  from  an  alfefta- 
tion  of  humour,  and,  from  a  defire  of  feeing 
the  droller  fcenes  of  life,  have  defcended  to 
aflbciate  with  the  meaneft  of  the  mob,  and 
picked  (heir  cronies  from  lanes  and  alleys. 
The  moft  ftriking  inftance  I  knov/  of  this 
low  pafiion  for  drollery,  is  Toby  Bumper, 
a  young  fellow  of  family  and  fortune,  and 
not  Vv'ithout  talents,  who  has  taken  more 
than  ordinary  pains  to  degrade  himfeif ;  and 
is  now  become  almoft  as  lew  a  character,  as 
any  of  thofe  v.-hom  he  has  chofen  for  his 
companions.  Toby  v^^ill  drink  purl  in  a 
morning,  fmoke  his  pipe  in  a  night-cellar, 
qive  for  a  dinner,  or  eat  black-puddings  at 
Bartholomew-fair,  for  the  humour  ot  the 
tfiing.  He  has  alfo  ftudied,  and  praftifes, 
all  the  plebeian  arts  and  exercifes,  under 
the  bell  mafters ;  and  has  difgraced  himfeif 
yith  every  unpolice  accomplifniiienr.     He 
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has  had  many  a  fet-to  with  Buckhorfe ;  and 
has  now  and  then  the  honour  of  receiving 
a  fall  from  the  great  Broughton  himfeif. 
Nobody  is  better  known  among  the  hack- 
ney-coachmen, as  a  brother  whip  :  at  the 
noble  game  of  prifon-bars,  he  is  a  match 
even  for  the  natives  of  Effei^and  Chelhire  ; 
and  he  is  frequently  engag^NtfjIie  Artil- 
lery-ground with  Faulkner  and  fj^ngate-  at 
cricket ;  and  is  himfeif  efteemed  as  good  a 
bat  as  either  of  the  Bennets.  Another  of 
Toby's  favourite  amufements  is,  to  attend 
the  executions  at  Tyburn;  and  it  once 
happened,  that  one  of  his  familiar  intimates 
was  unfortunately  brought  thither;  when 
Toby  carried  his  regard  to  his  deceafed 
friend  fo  far,  as  to  gtx  himfeif  knocked 
down  in  endeavouring  to  refcue  the  bod/ 
from  the  furgeons. 

As  Toby  aftefts  to  mimic,  in  every  par- 
ticular, the  art  and  manners  of  the  vulgar, 
he  never  fails  to  enrich  his  converfation 
with  their  emphatic  oaths  and  cxpreffive 
dialedl,  which  recommends  him  as-  a  man 
of  excellent  humour  and  high  fun,  among 
the  Choice  Spirits  at  Comus's  court,  or  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  found  Senfe  and 
Saiisfaaion.  He  is  alfo  particularly  lamous 
for  fingmg  thofe  cant  fongs,  drawn  up  in 
the  barbarous  dialeft  of  fharpers  and  pick- 
pockets ;  the  humour  of  which  he  often 
heightens,  by  fcrewing  up  his  mouth,  and 
rolling  about  a  large  quid  of  tobacco  be- 
tween _  his  jaws.  Thefe  and  other  like  ac- 
complifh,mfnts  frequently  promote  him  to 
the  chair  in  thefe  facetious  fucieties. 

Toby  has  indulged  the  fame  notions  of 
humour  even  in  his  amours ;  and  is  well- 
known  to  every  ftreet-walker  from  Cheap- 
fide  to  Charing-crofs.  This  has  given  fe- 
yeral  (hocks  to  his  conftitution,  and  often 
involved  him  in  unlucky  fcrftpes.  He  has 
been  frequently  bruifed,  beaten,  and  kicked, 
by  the  bullies  of  Vv^apping  and  Fleet-ditch  ; 
and  v/as  once  foundly  drubbed  by  a  foldier 
for  engaging  with  his  trull.  The  laft  time 
I  faw  him  he  was  laid  up  with  two  black 
eyes,  and  a  broken  pate,  which  he  got  in  a 
midnight  ficirmifh,  about  a  miftrcfs,  in  a 
night-cellar.  Connoiffcnr. 

§  1 09.     Cavfes  of  national  Chara£lers, 

_  The  vulgar  are  very  apt  to  carry  all  na- 
tional chjirafters0»  extremes ;  and  having 
once  cftablifhed  it  as  a  principle,  that  any 
people  are  knavifh,  or  cowardly,  or  igno- 
rant, they  will  ad«it  of  no  exception,  but 
comprehend  every  individual  under  the 
iAi:;i.^  cbaraCkr,     Men*of   \<:::\{t   condemn 
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thefe  undiftinguifiiing  judgments;  though 
at  the  fame  time  they  allow,  that  each  na- 
tion has  a  peculiar  fet  of  manners,  and  that 
fome  particular  qualities  are  more  frequently 
to  be  met  with  among  one  people  than 
among  their  neighbours.  The  common 
people  in  Switzerland  have  furely  more  pro- 
bity than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  Ireland; 
and  every  prudent  man  will,  from  that  cir- 
cumftance  alone,  make  a  difference  in  the 
iruft  which  he  repofes  in  each.  We  have 
reafon  to  expeft  greater  wit  and  gaiety  in  a 
frenchman  than  in  a  Spaniard,  though 
Cervantes  was  born  in  Spain.  An  Englifli- 
man  will  naturally  be  thought  to  have  more 
wit  than  a  Dane,  though  Tycho  Brahe  was 
a  native  of  Denmark. 

Different  reafons  are  affigned  for  thefe 
national  charafters,  while  fome  account  for 
them  from  moral,  and  others  from  phyfical 
caufes.  By  moral  caufes  I  mean  all  circum- 
ftances  which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the 
mind,  as  motives  or  reafons,  and  which 
render  a  peculiar  fet  of  manners  habitual 
to  us.  Of  this  kind  are  the  nature  of  the 
government,  the  revolutions  of  public  af- 
fairs, the  plenty  or  penury  in  which  the 
people  live,  the  fituation  of  the  nation  with 
regard  to  its  neighbours,  and  fuch  like  cir- 
cumftances.  By  ph)  fical  caufes,  I  mean 
thefe  qualities  of  the  air  and  climate,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  work  infenfibly  on  the  tem- 
per, by  altering  the  tone  and  habit  of  the 
body,  and  giving  a  particular  complexion; 
<i'hich,  though  rcfiedion  and  reafon  may 
fometiraes  overcome,  yet  will  it  prevail 
among  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have 
an  influence  on  their  manners. 

That  the  clara*^ler  of  a  nation  will  very 
imich  depend  en  moral  caufes,  muft  be  evi- 
dent to  the  molt  fuperficial  obferver  ;  fmce 
a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  colletHon  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  manners  of  individuals  are 
frequently  determined  by  thefe  caufes.  As 
poverty  and  hard  labour  debafe  the  minds 
of  the  common  people,  and  render  them 
unfit  for  any  fcience  and  ingenious  profef- 
fion,  fo  where  any  government  becomes 
very  oppreffive  to  all  its  fubjefts,  it  mult 
have  a  proportional  effeft  on  their  temper 
and  genius,  and  muft  banifli  all  the  liberal 
arts  from  amongft  them. 

The  fame  principle  of  moral  caufes  fixes 
the  charafters  of  different  profeffions,  and 
alters  even  the  difpofition  which  the  parti- 
cular members  receive  from  the  hand  of 
nature.  A  foldier  and  a  priefx  are  different 
characters  in  all  nations  and  all  ages,  and 
this  difference  is  founded  on  circumftances. 


vvhofe  operation  is  external  and  unalterable. 
The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  fol- 
diers  lavifti  and  generous,  as  well  as  brave  ; 
their  idlenefs,  as  well  as  the  large  focieties 
which  they  form  in  camps  or  garrifons,  in- 
clines them  to  pleafure  and  gallantry ;  by 
their  frequent  change  of  company  they  ac- 
quire good  breeding  and  an  opennefs  of  be- 
haviour ;  being  employed  only  againft  a 
public  and  open  enemy,  they  oecome  can- 
did, honeft,  and  undefigning :  and  as  they 
ufe  more  the  labour  of  the  body  than  the 
mind,  they  are  commonly  thoughtlefs  and 
ignorant. 

'Tis  a  trite  but  not  altogether  a  falfc 
maxim,  that  prielts  of  all  religions  are  the 
fame  ;  and  though  the  character  of  the  pro- 
feffion  will  not  in  every  initance  prevail 
over  the  perfonal  character,  yet  is  it  fure- 
always  to  predominate  with  the  greater 
number.  For  as  chymifts  obferve,  that 
fpirits  when  raifed  to  a  certain  height  are 
all  the  fame,  from  whatever  materials  they 
be  extracted  ;  fo  thefe  men  being  elevated 
above  humanity,  acquire  an  uniform  cha- 
rader,  which  is  entirely  their  own,  and 
which  is  in  my  opinion,  generally  fpeaking, 
not  the  moft  amiable  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  human  fociety  :  it  is  in  moll  points  op- 
pofite  to  that  of  a  foldier,  as  is  the  way  of 
life  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Hume's  EJfays, 

§    no.      Chafiity  an  additional  Ornament  t9 
Beauty, 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  fex,  that 
can  fupply  the  place  of  virtue.  Without 
innocence,  beauty  is  unlovely,  and  quality 
contemptible  ;  good  breeding  degenerates 
into  wantonnefs,  and  wit  into  impudence. 
It  is  obferved,  that  all  the  virtues  are  re- 
prefented  by  both  painters  and  ftatuaries 
under  female  fhapes ;  but  if  any  one  of 
them  has  a  more  particular  title  to  that  feXi 
it  is  Modefty.  I  ihall  leave  it  to  the  divine 
to  guard  them  againft  the  oppofite  vice, 
they  may  be  overpowered  by  temptations ; 
it  is  fufficient  for  me  to  have  warned  theoi' 
againft  it,  as  they  may  be  led  aft  ray  by  in- 
ftinft.  Speaator.  . 

§  I ;  I .     Chajiiiy  a  ^valuable  Virtue  in  a  Man*. 

Bur  as  I  am  now  talking  to  the  world 
yet  untainted,  I  will  venture  to  recommend 
chaftity  as  the  nobleft  male  qualification. 

It  is,  methinks,  very  unreafonable,  that  ' 
the  difficulty    of  attaining  all  other  good 
habits,    is   what  makes  them   honourable; 
but  in  this  cafe,  the  very  attempt  is  become 

vorv 
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very  ridiculous :    but  in   fpite  of  all  the  A  loofe  behaviour,   and  an  Ina,ttention 

raillery  of  the  world,  truth  is  Hill  truth,  to  every  thing  that  is  ferious,  flowing  from 

and  will  have  beauties  infeparable  from  it.  fome  degree  of  this  petulancy,  is  obferv- 

I  fhould,  upon  this  occafion,  bring  exam-  able  in  the  generality  of  the  youth  of  both 

pics  of  heroic  chaftity,  M'ere  I  not  afraid  fexes  in  this  age.     It  is  the  one  comraoa 

of  having  my  paper  thrown  away  by  the  face  of  moft  public  meetings,  and  breaks  in 

modifh  part  of  the  town,  who  go  no  far-  tinnn  the  fobriety,  I  will  not  fay  feverity, 

ther,  at  beft,  than  the  mere  abfence  of  ill,  ihm  we  ought  to  exercife  in  churches.    The 

and  are  contented  to  be  rather  irreproach-  pert  boys  and  flippant  girls   are  but  faint 

able  than  praife-v/orthy.     In  this  particu-  followers  of  tliofe  in  the  fame  inclinations 

lar,  a  gentleman  in  the  court  of  Cyrus  re-  at  more  advanced  years.     I  know  not  who 

ported  to  his  majefty  the  charms  and  beauty  can  oblige  them  to  mend  their  manners ;  all 

of  Panthea ;    and  ended  his  panegyric   by  that  I  pretend  to,  is  to  enter  my  proteft, 

telling  him,  that  fmce  he  was  at  leifure,  he  that  they  are  neither  fine  gentlemen  nor  fine 

would  carry   him  to   vifit   her.     But  that  ladies  for  this  behaviour.     As  for  the  por- 


pnnce,  who  is  a  very  great  man  to  this 
day,  anfwered  the  pimp,  becaufe  he  was  a 
man  of  quality,    without    roughnefs,    and 


traitures  which  I  would  propofe,  as  the 
images  of  agreeable  men  and  women,  if 
they  are  not  imitated  or  regarded,  I  can 


faid,  with  a  fmile,  "  If  I  Ihould  vifit  her  only  anfwer,   as  I  remem.ber  Mr.  Dryden 

upon  your  introduction,  now  I  have  leifure,  did  on  the  like  occafion,  when  a  young  fel- 

I  don't  know  but  1  might  go  again  upon  low,  juft  come  from  the  play  of  Cleomenes, 

her  own  invitation,  when  1  ought  to  be  told  him,  in  raillery  againll  the  continency 

better  employed."     But  when  I  caft  about  of  his  principal  .-harader.    If  I  had  been 

all  the  inliances  which  I  have  m.et  with  in  alone  with  a  lady,  I  fhould  not  have  palled 

all  my  reading,  I  find  not  one  fo  generous,  my*  time  like  your  Spartan  :  "  That  may 

fo  honefl:,  and  fo  noble,  as  that  of  Jofeph  be,"  anfwered  the  bard  with  a  very  grave 

in  holy  writ.     When  his  matter  had  trufted  face;  "  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir, 


him  fo  unrefervedly  (to  fpeak  it  in  the  em- 
phatical  manner  of  the  fcripture)  "  He 
knew  not  aught  he  had,  fave  the  bread 
Vv'hich  he  did  eat,"  he  was  fo  i?nhappy  as 
tQ  appear  irrefiftibly  beautiful  to  his  mif- 


you  are  no  hero."  Guardian. 

§  i  1 2.     T/.>e  Char-aSers  of  Gamejiers. 

The  whole  tribe  of  gamefl:ers  may  be 
ranked  under  two  divifions :  Every  man 
trefs ;  but  when  this  fhamelefs  woman  pro-  who  makes  carding,  dicing,  and  betting  his 
ceeds  to  folicit  him,  how  gallant  is  his  an-  daily  praftice,  is  either  a  dupe  or  a  fharper; 
fwer !  "  Behold  my  matter  wotteth  not  two  characters  equally  the  objeds  of  envy 
what  is  with  me  in  the  houfe,  and  hath  and  admiration.  The  dupe  is  generally  a 
committed  all  that  hehath  to  my  hand;  perfon  of  great  fortune  and  weak  intellea's, 
there  is  none  greater  in  the  houfe  than  I, 

neither  hath  he  kept  back  any  thing  from       "  W^°  ^'"  ^=  ^^""^^'^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^  "^'  "°^^' 
me  but  thee,  becaufe  thou  art  his  wife."       "  ^'  ^^''  ''''"  Shakspeare. 

The  fame  argument,  which  a  bafe  mind  He  plays,  not  that  he  has  any  delight  ia 
would  have  made  to  itfelf  for  committing  cards  and  dice,  but  becaufe  it  is  the 
the  evil,  was  to  this  bra\  e  man  the  greateft  fafhion ;  and  if  whift  or  hazard  are  pro- 
motive for  forbearing  it,  that  he  could  do  pofed,  he  will  no  more  refufe  to  make  one 
it  with  impunity ;  the  malice  and  falfhood  at  the  table,  than  among  a  fet  of  hard 
of  the  difappointed  woman  naturally  arofe  drinkers  he  would  objeft  drinking  his  glafs 
on  that  occafion,  and  there  is  but  a  fliort  in  turn,  becaufe  he  is  not  dry. 
ftep  from  the  praftice  of  virtue  to  the  There  are  fome  few  inftances  of  men  of 
hatred  of  it.  It  would  therefore  be  worth  fenfe,  as  well  as  family  and  fortune,  who 
ferious  confideration  in  both  fexes,  and  the  have  been  dupes  and  babbles.  Such  an  un- 
matter  is  of  importance  enough  to  them,  to  accountable  itch  of  play  has  feized  them, 
alk  themfelves  whether  they  would  change  that  they  have  facrificed  every  thing  to  it, 
lightnefs  of  heart,  indolence  of  mind,  and  have  feeraed  wedded  to  feven's  the 
chearful  meals,  untroubled  flumbers,  and  main,  and  the  odd  trick.  There  is  not  a 
gentle  difpofitions,  for  a  conftant  pruriency  more  melancholy  objed  than  a  gentleman 
which  fhuts  out  all  things  that  are  great  or  of  fenfe  thus  infatuated.  He  makes  him- 
indifferent,  clouds  the  imagination  with  in-  felf  and  family  a  prey  to  a  gang  of  villains- 
fenfibility  and  prejudice  to  all  manner  of  more  infamous  than  highwaymen ;  and  pev- 
delight,  but  that  which  is  common  to  all  haps,  when  his  ruia  is  completed,  he  is  gUid. 
creatures  that  extend  their  fpecies.  '  ■  -  to 
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to  join  with  the  very  fcoundrels  that  de- 
ftroyed  him,  and  live  upon  the  fpoil  of 
others,  whom  he  can  draw  into  the  fame 
follies  that  proved  fo  fatal  to  himfelf. 

Here  we  may  take  a  farvey  of  the  cha- 
xafter  of  a  fharper;  and  that  he  may  li^ve 
no  room  to  complain  of  foul  play,  l^V^.-'s 
begin  with  his  excellencies.  You  will  per- 
haps be  ftartled,  Mr.  Town,  uhen  I  men- 
tion the  excellencies  of  a  fharper ;  but  a 
gamefter,  who  makes  a  decent  figure  in  the 
world,  muft  be  endued  with  many  amiable 
qualities,  which  would  undoubtedly  appear 
^'ith  great  lullre,  were  they  not  eclipfed  by 
«he  odious  charader  afiixed  to  his  trade. 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  common  bufinefs 
ef  his  profeffion,  he  muft  be  a  man  of  quick 
and  lively  parts,  attended  with  a  ftoical 
calmnefs  of  temper,  and  a  conllant  prefence 
of  mind.  He  muft  fmile  at  the  lofs  of 
thoufands ;  and  is  not  to  be  difcompofed, 
though  ruin  flares  him  in  the  face.  As  he 
is  to  live  among  the  great,  he  muft  not  want 
politenefs  and  airability  ;  he  muft  be  fub 
miflive,  but  not  fervile';  he  muft  be  maftcr 
©f  an  ingenuous  liberal  air,  and  have  a 
feeming  opennefs  of  behaviour. 

Tht  fe  muft  be  the  chief  accomplilhments 
of  our  hero :  but  left  I  (hould  be  accufed 
of  giving  too  favourable  a  likenefs  ot  him, 
now  we  have  feen  his  outfide,  let  us  take  a 
view  of  his  heart.  There  we  ftiall  find 
avarice  the  main  fpring  that  moves  the 
whole  machine.  Every  gamefter  is  eaten 
cp  with  avarice ;  and  v.hen  this  pafiion  is 
in  full  force,  it  is  more  ftrongly  predomi- 
nant than  any  other.  It  conquers  even  luft ; 
and  conquers  it  more  eiTedually  than  age. 
At  fixty  we  look  at  a  fine  woman  with 
pleafure;'  but  when  cards  and  dice  hare  en- 
grofted  our  attention,  women  and  all  their 
charms  are  llighted  at  five-and-twenty.  A 
thorough  gameuer  renounces  Venus  and 
Cupid  for  Flutus  and  Ames-ace,  and  owns 
no  miftrefs  of  his  heart  except  the  queen  of 
trumps.  His  infatiablc  avarice  can  only 
he  gratiSed  by  hypocrify ;  fo  that  all  thofe 
fpecious  virtues  already  mentioned,  and 
which,  if  real,  "might  be  turned  to  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind,  muft  be  directed  in  a 
ganiefter  towards  the  deftruction  of  his 
fellow- creatures.  His  quick  and  lively 
parts  ferve  only  to  inftruft  and  aflift  him  in 
the  moft  dexterous  metliod  of  packing  the 
cards  and  cogging  the  dice ;  his  fortitude, 
which  enables  hirn  to  lofe  thoufands  with- 
out emotion,  muft  often  be  pradifcd  againft 
the  ftings  and  reproaches  of  his  confcience, 
iiid  his  liberal  deportment  and  alfscled  open- 


nefs is  a  fpecious  veil  to  recommend  and 
conceal  the  blackeft  villainy. 

It  is  now  neceftary  to  take  a  fecond  fur- 
vey  of  his  heart ;  and  as  we  have  feen  its  ' 
vices,  let  us  confider  its  miferies.  The 
covetous  man,  who  has  not  fafiicient  cou- 
rage or  inclination  to  encreafe  his  fortune 
by  bets,  cards,  or  dice,  but  is  contented  to  ' 
hoard  up  thoufands  by  thefts  lefs  public, 
or  by  cheats  lefs  liable  to  uncertainty,  lives 
in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  fufpicion  and  terror; 
but  the  avaricious  fears  of  the  gamelier 
are  infinitely  greater.  He  is  conftantly  to 
v.'ear  a  malk ;  and  like  Monueur  St.  Croix, 
coadjuteiir  to  that  famous  e?npoifo>i!je»/e,  Ma- 
dame Brinvillier,  if  his  maik  falls  off,  he 
run-5  the  hazard  of  being  fuifocated  by  the 
ftench  of  his  ov/n  poifons.  I  have  feen  fome 
examples  of  this  fort  not  many  years  ago 
at  White's.  I  am  uncertain  whether  the 
wretches  are  ftill  alive;  but  if  they  arr-  ftill 
alive,  they  breathe  like  toads  under  ground, 
crawling  amidft  old  walls,  and  paths  long 
fince  unfrequented. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  Sharper's  hypo- 
crify remains  undetefted,  in  what  a  ftate 
of  mind  muft  that  man  be,  whofe  fortune 
depends  upon  the  infincerity  of  his  heart,  ' 
the  difingenuity  of  his  behaviour,  and  the 
falfe  biasj  of  his  dice  !  What  fenfations 
muft  he  fupprefs,  when  he  is*  obliged  to 
fmile,  although  he  is  provoked ;  when  he 
muft  look  ferene  in  the  height  of  defpair  : 
and  when  he  muft  aft  the  ftoic,  without 
the  confolation  of  one  virtuous  fentiment, 
or  one  moral  principle !  Hov/  unha}<py  muft 
he  be,  even  in  that  fituathm  from  which  he 
hopes  to  reap  moft  benefit ;  I  mean  amidft 
ftars,  garters,  arid  the  various  herds  of  no- 
bility !  Their  lordftiips  are  not  always  in 
a  humour  for  play  :  they  choofe  to  laugh  ; 
they  choofe  to  joke  ;  in  the  mean  while  our 
hero  muft  patiently  await  the  good  hour, 
and  muft  not  only  join  in*  the  laugh,  and 
applaud  the  joke,  but  muft  humour  every 
turn  and  caprice  to  vrhich  that  fet  of  fpoilcd 
children,  called  bucks  of  quality,  are  liable. 
Surely  his  brother  Thicket's  employment, 
of  fauntering  on  horfeback  in  the  wind  and 
rain  till  the  Reading  coach  paiTes  through 
Smallberry-green,  is  the  more  eligible,  and 
no  lefs  honeft  occupation. 

The  Sharper  has  alfo  frequently  the  mor- 
tification of  being  thwarted  in  his  defigns. 
Opportunities  of  fraud  will  not  for  ever 
prefent  themfelves.  The  falfe  dice  cannot 
be  conftantly  produced,  nor  the  packed 
cards  always  be  placed  upon  the  table.  It 
is  theo  our  gamefter  is  in  the  gresteft  dan- 
ger. 
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r.  But  even  then,  when  he  is  in  the 
power  of  fortune,  and  has  nothing  but  mere 
luck  and  fair  play  on  his  fide,  he  mult  ftand 
he  brunt,  and  perhaps  give  away  his  lall 
juinea,  as  coolly  he  would  lend  a  nobleman 
a  fiiiliing. 

Our  hero  is  now  going  off  the  ftage,  and 
his  cataftrophe  is  very  tragical.  1  he  next 
taews  wc  hear  of  him  is  his  death,  atchieved 
by  his  own  hand,  and  v.-ith  his  own  piftol. 
An  inqueft  is  bribed,  he  is  buried  at  mid- 
night— and  forgotten  before  fun- rife. 

Thefe  two  portraits  of  a  Sharper,  wherein 
I  have  endeavoured  to  fhevv  different  like- 
neiTes  in  the  fame  man,  put  me  in  mind  of 
an  old  print,  which  I  remember  at  Oxford, 
cf  Count  Guifcard.  At  firli  fight  he  was 
exhibited  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  a  hat  and 
feather,  embroidered  cloaths,  diamond  but- 
tons, and  the  full  court  drefs  of  thofe  daysj 
but  by  pulling  a  ftring  the  folds  of  the  paper 
were  fbifted,  the  face  only  remained,  a  new 
body  came  forward,  and  Count  Guifcard 
appeared  to  be  a  devil.  Cotinoijfeiir. 

■^  113.      The  Tatler'/  Ad^jice  to  his  Sifter 
Jenny  \  a  good  Leffon  for  young  Ladies. 

My  brother  Tranquillus  being  gone  out 
of  town  for  fome  days,  my  fifter  Jenny  fent 
me  word  (he  would  come  and  dine  with  me, 
and  therefore  defired  me  to  have  no  other 
company.  I  took  care  accordingly,  and  was 
not  a  little  pleafed  to  fee  her  enter  the  room 
v;ith  a  decent  and  rnatron-like  behaviour, 
which  I  thought  very  m.uch  became  her.  I 
faw  fhe  had  a  great  deal  to  fay  to  me,  and 
eafily  difcovered  in  her  eyes,  and  the  air  of 
her  countenance,  that  (he  had  abundance  of 
f^tisfadtion  in  her  heart,  which  fhe  longed 
to  communicate.  However,  I  was  refolved 
to  let  her  break  into  her  difcourfe  her  own 
way,  and  reduced  her  to  a  thoufand  little  de- 
vices and  intimations  to  bring  me  to  the 
mention  of  her  hulband.  Eut  iinding  I  was 
refolved  not  to  name  him,  fhe  began  of  he^ 
own  accord  :  •"'  My  hufband,"  fays  flie, 
*•  gives  his  humble  fervice  to  you;"  to 
which  I  only  anfwered,  "  I  hope  he  is  well ;" 
and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  fell  into 
other  fubjefts.  She  at  laft  was  out  of  all 
patience,  and  faid,  with  a  fmile  and  manner 
that  I  thought  had  more  beauty  and  fpirit 
than  I  had  ever  obferved  before  in  her; 
*'  I  did  not  think,  brother,  you  had  been  fo 
ill-natured.  You  have  feen  ever  iince  I 
came  in,  that  I  had  a  mind  to  talk  of  my 
hufband,  and  you  will  not  be  fo  kind  as  to 
give  me  an  occafion."  *'  I  did  not  know," 
|Ai4  I,   *«  but  it  wi|;ht  be  a  djfa^reeabls 


fubje<Sl  to  you.  You  do  not  take  me  for  fo 
old-fafhioned  a  fellov/  as  to  think  of  enter- 
taining a  young  lad}'  with  the  difcourfe  of 
her  hufband.  1  know  nothing  is  more  ac- 
ceptable than  to  fpeak  of  one  who  is  to  'bj 
fo;  but  to  fpealc  of  one  who  is  fo — indeed, 
Jenny,  I  am  a  better  bred  man  than  yoif 
think  me."  She  fhev/ed  a  little  dillike  to 
my  raillery,  and  by  her  bridling  up,  I  per- 
ceived fhe  expefted  to  be  treated  hereafter 
not  as  Jenny  DiitafF,  but  Mrs.  Tranquillus. 
I  was  very  well  pleafed  with  the  change  in 
her  humour ;  and  upon  talking  with  her  oA 
feveral  fubjeds,  I  could  not  but  fancy  that 
I  faw  a  great  deal  of  her  hufband's  way  and 
manner  in  her  remarks,  her  phrafes,  the  tons 
cf  her  voice,  and  the  very  air  of  her  counte- 
nance. This  gave  m.e  an  unfpcakable  fatis- 
faftion,  not  only  becaufe  I  had  found  her  a 
hulband  from  whom  fhe  could  learn  many 
things  that  were  laudable,  but  alfo  becaufe  I 
looked  upon  her  imitation  of  him  as  an  in- 
fallible fign  that  Qie entirely  lo\ed  him.  Thi^ 
is  an  obfervation  that  I  never  knew  fail, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  any  other 
has  made  it.  The  natural  flynefs  of  hec 
fex  hindered  her  from  telling  me  the  great- 
nefs  of  her  own  pailion,  but  I  eafily  colleft- 
ed  it  from  the  reprefcntation  fne  gave  me  of 
his.  "  I  have  every  thing  in  Tranquillus," 
fays  (lie,  "  that  I  can  widi  for  and  enjoy  in 
him  (what  indeed  you  told  me  were  to  be 
m^t  v/ith  in  a  good  hufband)  the  fondnefs  of 
a  lover,  the  tendernefs  of  a  parent,  and  the 
intimacy  of  a  friend."  It  tranfported  me  to 
fee  her  eyes  fwimming  in  tears  of  aiFeftioa 
when  fhe  fpoke,  *'  And  is  there  not,  dear 
fifter,"  faid  I,  "  more  picafurc  in  the 
pofTefTion  of  fuch  a  man,  than  in  all  the 
little  impertinences  of  balls,  affemblies,  and 
equipage,  which  it  cofl  me  fo  much  pains  to 
make  you  contemn  ?"  She  anfwered  fmil- 
ing,  «'  Tranquillus  has  made  me  a  lincerc 
convert  in  a  k\w  weeks,  though  I  am  afraid 
you  could  not  have  done  it  in  your  whole 
life.  To  tell  you  truly,  I  liave  only  one  fear 
hanging  upon  me,  which  is  apt  to  give  ma 
trouble  in  the  midft  of  all  my  fatisfadions: 
I  am  afraid,  you  muft  know,  that  I  fhall 
not  always  make  the  fame  ainiable  ap- 
pearance in  his  eyes,  that  I  do  at  prefent. 
You  know,  brother  BickeritafF,  that  yqu 
have  the  reputation  of'a  conjurer,  and  if 
you  have  any  one  fecret  in  your  art  to  make 
your  lifter  always  beautiful,  I  Ihould  be 
happier  .than  if  I  were  raiftrefs  of  all  th® 
worlds  you  have  fhcwn  me  in  a  ftarr/ 
night."  "  Jenny,  faid  J,  "  v/ithour  Iu;\  ing 
recouffe  Xq  Oja^ic^   I  IhalFgive  vou  on« 
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plain  rule,  that  will  not  fail  of  making  you 
always  amiable  to  a  man  who  has  fo  great  a 
paffion  for  you,  and  is  of  fo  equal  and  rea-  ' 
fonable  a  temper  as  Tranquillus ; — Endea- 
vour to  pleafe,  and  you  muft  pleafe.  Be 
always  in  the  fame  difpofition  as  you  are 
when  you  afk  for  this  fecret,  and  you  may 
take  my  word,  you  will  never  want  it :  an 
inviolable  fidelity,  good-humour,  and  com- 
placency of  temper,  outlive  all  the  charms  of 
a  fine  face,  and  make  the  decays  of  it  invi- 
lible."  TatUr. 

-§  114.  Curiofity. 
The  love  of  variety,  or  curiolity  of  feeing 
new  things,  which  is  the  fame  or  at  leaft  a 
iifter  paffion  to  it, — feems  wove  into  the 
frame  of  every  fon  and  daughter  of  Adam  ; 
we  ufually  fpeak  of  it  as  one  of  nature's 
levities,  though  planted  within  us  for  the 
folid  purpofes  of  carrying  forward  the  mind 
to  frelh  enquiry  and  knowledge :  ftrip  us 
of  it,  the  mind  (I  fear)  would  doze  for 
ever  over  the  prefent  page ;  and  we  fhould 
^11  of  us  reft  at  eafe  with  fuch  objeds  as 
prefented  ihemfelves  in  the  parifh  or  province 
where  we  firft  drew  breath. 

It  is  to  this  fpur  which  is  ever  in  our  fides, 
that  we  owe  the  impatience  of  ^his  defire  for 
travelling :  the  paffion  is  no  Wei's  bad, — but 
as  others  are — in  its  mifmanaaement  or  ex- 
cefsi — order  it  rightly,  the  ^vantages  arc 
worth  die  purfuit;  the  chief  of  which  arc — 
to  learn  the  languages,  the  laws  and  cuftoms, 
and  underftand  the  government  and  intereft 
of  other  nations, — to  acquire  an  urbanity 
and  confidence  of  behaviour,  and  fit  the 
mind  more  eafily  for  converfation  and  dif- 
courfe; — to  take  us  out  of  the  company  of 
our  aunts  and  grandmothers,  and  from  the 
tracks  of  nurfery  miftakes  ;  and  by  fhewing 
ws  new  objefts,  or  old  ones  in  new  lights,  to 
reform  our  judgments — by  tafting  perpetu- 
ally the  varieties  of  nature,  to  know  what  is 
good — by  obferving  the  addrefs  and  arts  of 
men,  to  conceive  what  is  fmcere, — and  by 
feeing  the  difference  of  fo  many  various  hu- 
mours and  manners — -to  look  into  ourfelves, 
and  form  our  own. 

This  is  fome  part  of  the  cargo  we  might 
return  with  ;  but  the  impulfe  of  feeing  new 
fights,  augmented  with  that  of  getting  clear 
from  all  leiTons  both  of  wifdom  and  reproof 
at  home — carries  our  youth  too  early  out,  to 
turn  this  venture  to  much  account ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  fcene  painted  of  the  prodi- 
gal in  his  travels,  looks  more  like  a  copy 
than  an  original — will  it  not  be  well  if  fuch 
an  adventurer,  with  fo  unpromifing  a  fet- 
ting-out, — without  care, — without  compafs. 


— be  not  caft  away  for  ever ; — and  may  he 
not  be  faid  to  efcape  well — if  he  returns  to 
his  country  only  as  naked  as  he  firft  left  it  ?  ' 
But  you  will  fend  an  able  pilot  with  your 
fon — a  fcholar.— 

If  wifdom  could  fpeak  no  other  language 
but  Greek  or  Latin — you  do  well — or  if 
mathematics  will  make  a  gentleman, — or 
natural  philofophy  but  teach  him  to  make 
a  bow, — he  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  in- 
troducing your  fon  into  good  focieties,  and 
fupporting  him  in  them  when  he  has  done 
— but  the  upfliot  will  be  generally  this,  that 
in  the  moft  preffing  occaiions  of  addrefs,  if  1 
he  is  a  mere  man  of  reading,  the  unhappy 
youth  will  have  the  tutor  to  carry, — and  not  t 
the  tutor  to  carry  him. 

But  you  will  avoid  this  extreme ;  he  fhall  1 
be  efcorted  by  one  who  knows  the  world, 
not  merely  from  books — but  from  his  own 
experience  : — a  man  who  has  been  employed 
on  fuch  fervices,  and  thrice  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  with  fuccefs. 

— That  is,  without  breaking  his  own,  or 
his  pupil's  neck  ;  — for  if  he  is  fuch  as  my 
eyes  have  feen  !  fome  broken  Swifs  valet-de- 

chambre fome  general  undertaker,  who 

will  perform  the  journey  in  fo  many^Kymths, 
"  if  God  permit," — much  knowIedge\'ill 
not  accrue  ; — fome  profit  at  leaft, — -he  will 
learn  the  amount  to  a  halfpenny,  of  every* 
ftage  from  Calais  to  Rome ; — he  will  be 
carried  to  the  beft  inns, — inftrudled  where 
there  is  the  beft  wine,  and  fup  a  livre 
cheaper,  than  if  the  youth  had  been  left  to 
make  the  tour  and  bargain  himfelf.  Look  at 
our  governor!  I  befeech  you  : — fee,  he  is 
an  inch  taller  as  he  relates  the  ad\  antages.-— 
— And  here  endeth  his  pride — his  know- 
ledge, and  his  ufo. 

But  when  your  fon  gets  abroad,  he  will  be 
taken  out  of  his  hand,  by  his  fociety  with 
men  of  rank  and  letters,  with  whom  he  will 
pafs  the  grtatelt  part  of  his  time. 

Let  me  obferve,  in  the  firft  place, — that 
company  which  is  really  good  is  very  rare 
— and  very  fhy :  but  you  have  furmounted 
this  difficulty,  and  procured  him  the  befl 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  moft  emi-, 
nent  and  rcfpeftable  in  every  capital. 

And  I  anfwer,  that  he  will  obtain  all  by 
them,  which  courtefy  firicxly  ftands  obliged 
to  pay  on  fuch  occafions, — but  no  more. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  10  much 
deceived,  as  in  the  advantages  propofed  from 
our  connections  and  difcourfe  with  the  lite- 
rati, &c.  in  foreign  parts;  efpeciaily  if  the 
experiment  is  made  Defore  we  are  n.raured 
by  years  or  ftudy. 

Con* 
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Converfation  is  a  traffic  ;  and  if  you  enter 
into  it  without  fome  ftock  of  knowledge,  to 
balance  the  account  perpetually  betwixt  you, 
. — the  trade  drops  at  once ;  and  this  is  the 
reafon, — however  it  may  be  boafted  to  the 
contrary,  why  travellers  have  fo  little  (efpe- 
cially  good)  converfation  with  natives, — 
owing  to  their  fufpicion, — or  perhaps  con- 
vidion,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  extrafted. 
from  the  converfation  of  young  itinerants, 
worth  the  trouble  of  their  bad  language, — 
er  the  interruption  of  their  vifits. 

The  pain  on  thefe  occafions  is  ufually 
reciprocal ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  difappointed  youth  feeks  an  eafier  fociety ; 
and  as  bad  company  is  always  ready, — and 
ever  laying  in  wait — the  career  is  foon  finifh- 
ed;  and  the  poor  prodigal  returns  the  fame 
obj  eft  of  pity,  with  the  prodigal  in  the  gofpel. 
Sterne  s  Sermons. 

§  lie.     Contro'verfy feldom  decently  conduced. 

'Tis  no  uncommon  circumftance  in  con- 
troverfy,  for  the  parties  to  engage  in  ail  the 
fury  of  difputation,  without  precifely  in- 
ftrufting  their  readers,  or  truly  knowing 
themfei-ves,  the  particulars  about  v/hich  they 
differ.  Hence  that  fruitlefs  parade  of  ar- 
gument, and  thofe  oppofite  pretences  to 
demonftration,  with  which  molt  debates,  on 
every  fubjeft,  have  been  infelted.  Would 
the'  contending  parties  firil:  be  fure  of  their 
own  meaning,  and  then  communicate  their 
fenfe  to  others  in  plain  terms  and  fimplicity 
of  heart,  the  face  of  controvcrfy  would  foon 
be  changed,  and  real  knowledge,  inflead  of 
imaginarv  conqueft,  would  be  the  noble 
reward  of  literary  toil.         Ijro^?i's  EJfays. 

§    1 1 6.     i/oTy  ^0  pleafc  in  CoJi'verfation. 

None  of  the  dcfires  didated  by  vanity  is 
more  general,  or  lefs  blameable,  than  that 
of  being  dilHnguifl-ied  for  the  arts  of  con- 
verfation. Other  accomplifhments  may  be 
poflefled  without  opportunity  of  exerting 
them,  or  wanted  without  danger  that  the 
defect  can  often  be  remarked ;  but  as  no  man 
can  live  otherwife  than  in  an  hermitage 
without  hourly  pleafure  or  vexation,  from 
the  fondnefs  or  negleft  of  thofe  about  him, 
the  faculty  of  giving  pleafure  is  of  continual 
ufe.  Few  are  more  frequently  envied  than 
thofe  who  have  the  power  of  forcing  atten- 
tion wherever  they  come,  whofe  entrance  is 
confidered  as  a  promife  of  felicity,  and  whofe 
departure  is  lamented,  like  the  recefs  of  the 
fun  from  northern  climates,  as  a  privation  of 
all  that  enlivens  fancy  or  infpires  gaiety. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  excellence  in  this 
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valuable  art,  fome  peculiar  qualifications  are 
neceflary;  for  every  man's  experience  will 
inform  him,  that  the  pleafure  which  inert 
are  able  to  give  in  converfation  holds  no 
ft'ated  proportion  to  their  knowledge  or  their 
virtue.  Many  find  their  way  to  the  tables 
and  the  parties  of  thofe  who  never  confider 
them  as  of  the  leaf!  importance  in  any  other 
place;  we  have  all,  at  one  time  or  other, 
been  content  to  love  thofe  whom  we  could 
not  efteem,  and  been  perfuaded  to  try  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  admitting  him  for 
a  companion  whom  we  know  to  be  too  ig- 
norant for  a  counfellor,  and  too  treacherous 
for  a  friend. 

He  that  would  pleafe  muft  rarely  aim  at 
fucb  excellence  as  deprelTes  his  hearers  in 
their  own  opinion,  or  debars  them  from  the 
hope  of  contributing  reciprocally  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  company.  Merriment 
extorted  by  failles  of  imagination,  fprighdi- 
nefs  of  remark,  or  quicknefs  of  reply,  is  too 
often  what  the  Latins  call,  the  Sardinian 
laughter,  a  diftortion  of  face  without  glad- 
nefs  of  heart. 

For  this  reafon  no  ftile  of  converfation  is 
more  extenfively  acceptable  than  the  narra- 
tive. He  who  has  ftored  his  memory  with 
(light  anecdotes,  private  incidents,  and  per- 
fonal  peculiarities,  feldom  fails  to  find  his 
audience  favourable.  Almpft  every  man 
liftens  with  eagernefs  to  extem.porary  hif- 
tory ;  for  abnoit  every  man  has  fome  real  or 
imaginary  connection  with  a  celebrated 
character,  fome  defire  to  advance  or  oppofe 
a  rifing  name.  Vanity  often  co-operates 
>vith  curiofity.  He  that  is  a  hearer  in  one 
place  qualifies  himfelf  to  become  a  fpeaker 
in  another ;  for  though  he  cannot  compre- 
hend a  feries  of  argument,  or  tranfport  the 
volatile  fpirit  of  wit  without  evaporation, 
yet  he  thinks  himfelf  able  to  treafure  up  the 
various  incidents  of  a  ftory,  and  pleafes  his 
hopes  v/ith  the  infoimaiion  which  he  fhali 
give  to  fome  inferior  fociety. 

Narratives  are  for  the  moft  part  heard 
without  envy,  becaufe  they  are  not  fuppofed 
to  imply  any  intelleftuai  qualities  above  the 
common  rate.  To  be  acquainted  with  fafts 
not  yet  echoed  by  plebeian -mouths,  may 
happen  to  one  man  as  well  as  to  another, 
and  to  relate  them  when  they  are  known, 
has  in  appearance  fo  very  little  difficulty, 
that  every  one  concludes  himfelf  equal  to 
the  talk.  Rambler. 

§111'      T^he  'various  Faults  in  Conn: erf ation 
and  Behwviour  pointed  out. 

I  fhall  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  rules  for  converfation,  but  rather 
point  out  fuch  faults  in  difcourfc  and  beha- 
viour, as  render  the  company  of  half  man- 
kind rather  tedious  than  amufing.  It  is  in 
vain,  indeed,  tolookfcr  converfation,  where 


peculiar  tone  of  voice  or  gefture  of  their 
acquaintance  :  though  they  are  fuch  wretch- 
ed imitators,  that  (like  bad  painters)  they 
are  frequently  forced  to  write  the.  name 
under  the  picture,  before  we  can  difcover 


we  might  exped  to  find  it  in  the  greateft    any  likenefs, 

perfeftion,  among  perfons  of  faihion  :  there        Next  to  thofe,  whofe  elocution  is  abforb- 

it  is  almoft  annihilated  by  univerfal  card-    ed  in  adion,  and  who  converfc  chiefly  with 


p!ayi 


infomuch   that  I  have   heard   it    their  arms  and  legs,  we  may  confider  the 


nven  as'a  reafon,  why  it  is  impoffible  for  profefed  Speakers.  And  firft,  the  emphati- 
our  prefent  writers  to  fuccecd  in  the  dialogue  cal ;  who  fqueeze,  and  prefs,  and  ram  dowrt 
of  genteel  comedy,  that  our  people  of  quality  every  fyllable  with  exceffive  vehemence  and 
fcarce  ever  meet  but  to  game.  All  their  energy.  _  Thefe  orators  are  remarkable  for 
difcourfe  turns  upon  the  odd  trick  and  the  their  diftinft  elocution  and  force  of  expref- 
fbur  honours:  and  it  is  no  lefs  a  maxim  with  fion  :  they  dwell  on  the  important  particles 
the  votaries  of  whift  than  with  thofe  of  of  and  the,  and  the  fignificant  conjunftive 
Bacchus,  that  talking  fpoils  company.  atid;  which  they  feem  to  hawk  up„  with 

Every  one  endeavours  to  make  himfelf  much  difficulty,  out  of  their  own  throats,- 
as  agreeable  to  fociety  as  he  can:  but  it  and  to  crara  them,  with  no  lefs  pain,  into 
often  happens,  that  thofe,  who  moll  aim  at  the  ears  of  tlieir  auditors.  Thefe  fhouldbe 
fhining  in  converfation,  over-(hoot  their  fullered  only  to  fyringe  (as  it  were)  the  ears 
mark.  Though  a  man  fucceeds,  he  iliould  of  a  deaf  man,  through  an  hearing-trumpet : 
not  (as  is  frequently  the  cafe)  engrofs  the  though  I  muil  confefs,  that  1  am  equally, 
whole  talk  to  himfelf ;  for  that  deltroys  the  offended  v.ith  the  Whifperers  or  Low 
very  eflcnce  of  converfation,  which  is  talk-  Speakers,  who  feem  to  fancy  all  their  ac-. 
ing  together.  We  fhould  try  to  keep  up  quaintance  deaf,  and  come  up  fo  clofc  to 
converfation  like  a  ball  bandied  to  and  fro  you,  that  they  may  be  faid  to  meafure  nofes 
from  one  to  the  other,  rather  than  feize  it  with  you,  and  frequently  overcome  you  with 
all  to  ourfelves,  and  drive  it  before  us  like  a  the  full  exhalations  of  a  (linking  breath.  I 
foot-ball.  We  fliould  likewife  be  cautious  would  have  thefe  oracular  gentry  obliged  to 
to  adapt  the  matter  of  our  difcourfe  to  our  talk  at  a  diftance  through  a  fpeaking-trum- 
co^pany;  and  not  talk  Greek  before  ladies,  pet,  or  apply  their  lips  to  the  walls  of  a 
or  of  the  lait  new  furbelow  to  a  meetiog  of  whifpering-gallery.  The  Wits,  who  wil][ 
country  juftices.  not  condefcend  to  utter  any  thing  but  a  hoit 

But  nothing  throws  a  more  ridiculous  mot,  and  the  Whiftlers  or  Tune-humniers< 
air  OA^er  our  whole  converfation,  than  cer-  who  never  articulate  at  all,  may  be  joined 
tain  peculiarities,  eafily  acquired,  but  very  very  agreeably  together  in  concert;  and  to 
difficultly  conquered  and  ^difcarded.  In  thefe  tinkling  cymbals  I  would  alfo  add  the 
order  to  difplay  thefe  abfurdities  in  a  truer  founding  brafs,  the  Bawler,  who  enquires 
light,  it  is  my  prefent  purpofe  to  enumerate  after  your  health  with  the  bellowing  of  ai 
fuch  of  them,  as  are  molt  commonly  to  be    town-crier. 

met  with  ;  and  firft  to  take  notice  of  thofe  The  Tatiers,  whofe  pliable  pipes  are  ad-^ 
buffoons  in  fociety,_the  Attitudinarians  and  rairably  adapted  to  the  "  foft  parts  ot  cori- 
Face-makers.  Thefe  accompany  every  word  verfation,"  and  fweetly  "  prattling  out  of 
with  a  peculiar  grimace  or  gefture :  they  fafliion,"  make  very  pretty  mufic  from  a 
afient  with  a  Ihrug,  and  contradid  with  a  beautiful  face  and  a  female  tongue  ;  but  from 
twifting  of  the  neck :  are  angry  by  a  wry  a  rough  manly  voice  and  coarfe  features, 
mouth,  and  pleafed  in  a  caper  of  a  minuet-  mere  nonfenfe  is  as  harfh  and  diifouant  as  a 
ftep.  They  may  be  confidered  as  fpeaking  jig  from  a  hurdy-gurdy.  The  Swearers  I 
harlequins ;  and  their  rules  of  eloquence  are  have  fpoken  of  in  a  former  paper ;  but  the 
taken  from  the  pofture-maiter.  Thefe  Kalf-fwearers,  who  fplit,  and  mince,  and 
fhouldbe  condemned  to  converfe  only  in  fritter  their  oaths  into  gad's  hud,  ad's 0, 
dumb-lhew  with  their  ov.'n  pcrfons  in  the  and  demme ;  the  Gothic  humbuggers,  and 
looking-glafs ;  as  well  as  the  Smirkers  and  thofe  who  "  nick-name  God's  creatures," 
Smilers,  who  fo  prettily  fet  oiT  their  faces,  and  call  a  man  a  cabbage,  a  crab,  a  queer 
together  with  their  words,  by  a_;V-7?^-/p/-5'.v5?  cub,  an  odd  filh,  and  an  unaccountable 
between  a  grin  and  a  dimple.  With  thefe  mujk'm,  Ihould  never  come  into_  company 
we  may  likewife  rank  the  affefted  tribe  of  without  an  interpreter.  But  I  will  not  tire 
Mimics,  who  are  CQoiUatly  taking  oii"  the  inj  leadei-'s  patience  by  pointing  out  all  th^ 
J  '  peit» 
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pefts  of  converfation ;  nor  dwell  particularly 
on  the  Senfibles,  who  pronounce  dogmari- 
cally  on  the  moft  trivial  points,  and  fpeak  in 
fentences;  the  Wondercrs,  who  are  always 
wondering  what  o'clock  it  is,  or  wondering 
whether  it  will  rain  or  no,  or  wondering 
When  the  moon  changes ;  the  Phrafeologilts, 
who  explain  a  thing  by  all  that,  or  enter  into 
)articulars  with  thh  and  that  and  t'other;  and 
aftly,  the  Silent  Men,  who  feem  afraid  of 
©pening  their  mouths,  left  they  fhould  catch 
cold  J  and  literally  obferve  the  precept  of  the 
gofpel,  by  letting  their  converfation  be  only 
yiea  yea,  and  nay  nay. 

The  rational  intercnurfe  kept  up  by  con- 
yerfation,  is  one  of  our  principal  diftinftions 
from  brutes.  We  fhould  therefore  endeavour 
|to  turn  this  peculiar  talent  to  our  advantage, 
and  confider  the  organs  of  fpeech  as  the  in- 
ftruments  of  underftanding :  we  fhould  be 
very  careful  not  to  ufe  them  as  the  weapons 
of  vice,  or  tools  of  folly,  and  do  our  utmoft 
to  unlearn  any  trivial  or  ridiculous  habits, 
which  tend  to  leflen  the  value  of  fuch  an  in- 
cftimable  prerogative.  It  is,  indeed,  ima- 
gined by  fome  philofophers,  that  even  birds 
and  beafts  (though  without  the  power  of 
I  articulation)  perfeftlyunderiland  one  another 
by  the  founds  they  utter ;  and  that  dogs, 
cats,  &c.  have  each  a  particular  language  to 
theuifelves,  like  different  nations.  Thus  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  that  the  nightingales  of 
It.iiy  have  as  fine  an  ear  for  their  own  native 
;wc;od-notes,  as  any  fignor  or  lignora,  for  an 
j Italian  air;  that  the  boars  of  Wellphalia 
grantle  as  expreffively  through  the  nofe  as 
ii.e  inhabitants  in  High-German;  and  that 
th"  frogs  in  the  dykes  of  Holland  croak  as 
lintitUigibly  as  the  natives  jabber  their  Low- 
Dutch.  However  this  may  be,  we  may 
!cor.iider  thofe,  whofe  tongues  hardly  feem 
]to  be  under  the  influence  of  reafon,  and  do 
nor  keep  up  the  proper  converfation  of  hu- 
man creatures,  as  imitating  the  language  of 
'diftcrent  animals.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the 
alfinity  between  chatterers  and  monkeys,  and 
.praters  and  parrots,  is-  too  obvious  not  to 
■occur  at  once  :  Grunters  and  growlers  may 
\t  j  aftly  compared  to  hogs  :  dnarlers  are 
cuvo,  that  continually  fhew  their  teeth,  but 
never  bite;  and  the  fpitiire  paffionate  are  a 
ifort  of  wild  cats,  that  will  not  bear  ftroking, 
bur  will  purr  when  they  are  pleafed.  Com- 
phiiners  are  fcreech-owls;  and  ftory-tellers, 
always  repeating  the  fame  dull  note,  are 
jcuckoos.  Poets  that  prick  up  their  ears  at 
their  own  hideous  braying,  are  no  better 
than  alTes :  Critics  in  general  are  venomous 
ferpents,  that  delight  in  hitiing;  and  fome  of 
them,  who  have  got  by  heart  a  few  technical 


terms  without  knowing  their  meaning,  are 
no  other  than  magpies.  ConnoiJJeur, 

§118.     A  Citizen  s  Country  Hou/e  de/cribed. 
Sir, 

I  remember  to  have  feen  a  little  French 
novel  giving  an  account  of  a  citizen  of  Paris 
making  an  excurfion  into  the  country.  He 
imagines  himfelf  about  to  undertake  a  long 
voyage  to  fome  ftrange  region,  where  the 
natives  were  as  different  from  the  inhabitants 
of  his  own  city  as  the  moft  diftant  nations. 
He  accordingly  takes  boat,  and  is  landed  at 
a  village  about  a  league  from  the  capital. 
When  he  is  fet  on  fhore,  he  is  amazed  to  fee 
the  people  fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear 
the  fame  drefs,  and  ufe  the  fame  cuftoms 
with  himfelf.  He,  who  had  fpent  all  his 
life  within  the  fight  of  Pont  Neuf",  looked 
upon  every  one  that  lived  out  of  Paris  as  a 
foreigner ;  and  though  the  utmoft  extent  of 
his  travels  was  not  three  miles,  he  was  as 
much  furprized,  as  he  would  have  been  to 
meet  with  a  colony  of  Frenchmen  on  the 
Terra  Incognita. 

In  your  late  paper  on  the  amufements  of 
Sunday,  you  have  {tt  forth  in  what  manner 
our  citizens  pafs  that  day,  which  moft  of 
them  devote  to  the  country;  but  I  wifh  yon 
had  been  more  particular  in  your  defcrip- 
tions  of  thofe  elegant  rural  manfions,  which 
at  once  fhew  the  opulence  and  the  tafte  of 
our  principal  merchants,  mechanics,  and 
artificers. 

I  went  laft  Sunday,  in  compliance  with  a 
moft  preffing  invitation  from  .a  friend,  to 
fpend  the  whole  day  with  him  at  one  of 
thefe  little  feats,  which  he  had  fitted  out 
for  his  retirement  once  a  week  from  bufinefsi 
It  is  pleafantly  fituated  about  three  miles  from 
London,  on  the  fide  of  a  public  road,  from 
v-ihich  it  is  feparated  by  a  dry  ditch,  over" 
which  is  a  little  bridge,  confifting  of  two 
narrow  planks,  leading  to  the  houfe.  From 
the  lower  part  of  the  houfe  there  is  no  pro- 
fpefi;  but  from  the  garrets,  indeed,  one 
may  fee  two  men  hanging  in  chains  on 
Kennington-common,  with  a  diftant  view  of 
St.  Paul's  cupola  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
fmoke.  I  fet  out  in  tlie  morning  with  my 
friend's  bookkeeper,  who  was  my  guide. 
When  I  Came  to  the  houfe,  I  found  my 
friend  in  a  black  velvet  cap  fitting  at  the 
door  fmoking  :  he  welcomed  me  mto  the 
country  ;  and  after  having  made  me  obferve 
the  turnpike  on  my  left,  and  the  Golden 
Sheaf  on  my  right,  he  conduced  me  into  his 
houfe,  where  I  was  received  by  his  lady,  who 
made  a  thoufand  apologies  for  being  catched 
in  fuch  a  diihabille, 
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The  hall  (for  fo  I  was  taught  to  call  It) 
had  its  white  wall  almofthid  by  a  curious 
collec1:ion  of  prints  and  paintings.  On  one 
fide  was  a  large  map  of  London,  a  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  Manfion  Houfe,  with  feveral 
leffer  views  of  the  public  buildings  and 
halls :  on  the  other,  was  the  Death  of  the 
Stag,  finely  coloured  by  Mr.  Ox-erton  :  clofe 
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doubt  of  the  excellence  of  their  villas, 
who  has  ever  read  of  a  Chinefe-bridge 
longing  to  an  Attic  tallow-chandler,  or  9,11 
Roman  paftry-cook  ?  Or  could  any  of  their 
(hoe-makers  or  taylors  boaft  a  villa  with  his 
tin  cafcades,  paper  ftatues,  and  Gothic  root- 
houfes  i  Upon  the  above  principles  we  maf 
exped,    that  pofterity    will   perhaps   fee  a. 


by  the  parlour  door  there  hung  a  pair  of   cheefe-monger's   apiarium   at  Brentford 
flag's  horns;   over  which   there   was   laid    poahtrcr' s  therio/ro/>hium  at  Chifwick,  and 


acrofs  a  red  roccelo,  and  an  amber-headed 
cane.  Over  the  chimney-piece  was  my 
friend's  pifture,  who  was  drawn  bolt  up- 
right in  a  fuU-bottoraed  perriwig,  a  la"ced 
cravat  with  the  fringed  ends  appearing 
through  a  button-hole,  a  fnufF-coloured 
velvet  coat  with  gold  buttons,  a  red  velvet 
waiftcoat  trimmed  with  gold,  one  hand 
ftuck  in  the  bofom  of  his  fhirt,  and  the 
other  holding  out  a  letter  with  this  fuper- 
fcription  :  ♦'  To  Mr. ,  common-coun- 
cil-man of  Farringdon-ward  without."  My 
eyes  were  then  direded  to  another  figure  in 
a  fcarlet  gown,  who  I  was  informed  was  my 
friend's  wife's  great  great  uncle,  and  had  been 
fherifF  and  knighted  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  the  Firll  Madam,  herfelf  filled  up 
a  pannel  on  the  oppofite  fide,  in  the  habit  of  the  phiiofopher  Democritus.     He  returned 


an  arnithon  in  a  lilhmonger's  garden  at  Putney, 

ConnoiJJeur. 

^   liq.     Humorous  Scene  betixieeH   Dennis - 
the  Critic  (fatirically  repre/ented  ^'  SwiFT 
as  mad)  and  the  Dodor. 

Scene  Dennis'/  Garret. 

Dennis,  Doctor,  Nurse,  Lintot  tht 
Bockfeller,  and  another  Author. 

Dennis.      [Looking  ivife,  and  bringing  ttui 

his  Words  Jloivlj  and  formally. \ 

Beware,  Doftor,  that  it  fare  not  with  you 
as  it  did  with  your  predeceffor,  the  famous 
Hippocrates,  whom  the  miftaken  citizens  of 
Abderafent  for,  in  this  very  manner,  to  cure 


a  "fhepherdefs,  fmelling  to  a  nofegay,  and 
ftroking  a  ram  with  gilt  horns. 

I  was  then  invited  by  my  friend  to  fee 
what  he  has  pleafed  to  call  his  garden, 
which  was  nothing  m.cre  than  a  yard  about 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  contained  about 
a  dozen  little  pots  ranged  on  each  fide  with 
lilies  and  coxcombs,  fupported  by  fome  old 
laths  painted  green,  with  bowls  of  tobacco 


pipes 


their  teps.  At  the  end  of  this 
garden  he  bade  me  take  notice  of  a  little 
fquare  building  furrounded  with  filleroy, 
which  he  told  me  an  alderman  of  great  tafle 
had  turned  into  a  temple,  by  erefting  fome 
battlements  and  fpires  of  painted  wood  on 
the  front  of  it :  but  concluded  with  a  hint, 
that  I  might  retire  to  it  upon  occafion. 

As  the  riches  of  a  country  are  vilible  in 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  their  dwellings,  we  may  venture 
to  fay  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  England  is 
"very  flouriihing  and  profperous ;  and  if  our 
tafle  for  building  encreafes  with  our  opu- 
lence, for  the  next  century,  we  fhall  be  able 
to  boafl  of  finer  country-featS'  belonging  to 
©ur  Ihopkeepers,  artificers,  and  other  plebei- 
ans, than  the  moft  pompous  defcriptions  of 
Italy  or  Greece  have  ever  recorded.  We 
read,  it.  is  true,  of  country-feats  belonging 
to  Pliny,  Hortenfius,  Lucullus,  and  other 
Romans.  They  were  Patricians  of  great 
larik  and  fortune:  there  can  therefore  be  no 


full  of  admiration  at  the  wifdom  of  the  per- 
fon  whom  he  had  fuppofed  a  lunatic.  Be- 
hold, Doftor,  it  was  thus  that  Ariftotle 
himfelf,  and  all  the  great  ancients,  fpent 
tlieir  days  and  nights  wrapped  up  in  criti- 
cifm,  and  befet  all  round  with  their  own 
writings.  As  for  me,  be  affured,  I  have  no 
difeafe  bef.des  a  fwelling  in  my  legs,  of 
which  I  fay  nothing,  fince  your  art  may  far- 
ther certify  you. 

DoBor.  Pray,  Sir,  how  did  you  contract 
this  fwelling  ? 

Dennis.     By  criticifm. 

DoBor.  By  criticifm  !  that's  a  diflemper 
I  have  never  heard  nor  read  of. 

Dennis.  Death,  Sir!  adiltemper!  it  is 
no  diflemper ;  but  a  noble  art.  I  have  fat 
fourteen  hours  a  day  at  it :  and  are  you  a 
dodor,  and  don't  know  that  there's  a  com- 
munication between  the  brain  and  the  legs  ? 

DoBor.  What  made  you  fit  fo  man/ 
hours.  Sir? 

Dennis.      CatO,  Sii". 

DoElor.  Sir,  1  fpeak  of  your  diftemper. 
What  gave  you  this  tumour  ? 

Dennis.     Cato,  Cato,  Cato  *. 

l^urfe.  For  God's  fake,  Do<flor,  name 
not  this  evil  fpirit ;  it  is  the  whole  caufe  of 
his  madnefs.  Alas  !  poor  matter  will  have 
his  fits  again.  \AlmoJi  crying., 

*  He  pubU/hed  Remarks  on  C Ato,  iiuhe  year  1 7 1  a» 

Lints4ts 
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Lintot,  Fits !  with  a  pox  !  a  man  may 
well  have  fits  and  fwelled  legs,  that  fits 
writing  fourteen  hours  in  a  day.  The 
Remarks,  the  Remarks,  have  brought  all 
his  complaints  upon  him. 

DoSior.  The  Remarks !  what  are  they  ? 

Dennis.  Deach !  have  you  never  read  my 
Remarks?  I'll  be  hang'd  if  this  niggarly 
bookfeller  has  advertifed  the  book  as  it 
Ihould  have  been. 

Lintot.  Not  advertife  it,  quoth'a!  pox! 
I  have  laid  out  pounds  after  pounds  in  ad- 
vertifing.  There  has  been  as  much  done 
for  the  book  as  could  be  done  for  any  book 
in  Chriftendom. 

Doaor.  We  had  better  not  talk  of  books. 
Sir,  I  am  afraid  they  are  the  fuel  that  feed 
his   delirium.     Mention    books   no   more. 

1  defire  a  word  in  private  with   this 

gentleman. — I  fuppofe,  Sir,  you  are  his 
apothecary. 

Gent.     Sir,  I  am  his  friend. 

Do&or.  I  doubt  it  not.  What  regimen 
have  you  obferved  fince  he  has  been  under 
your  care?  You  remember,  I  fuppofe,  the 
palTage  in  Celfus,  which  fays,  "  If  the  pa- 
••  tient  on  the  third  day  have  an  interval, 
"  fufpend  the  medicaments  at  night."  Let 
fv'migationsbe  ufed  to  corroborate  the  brain, 
]  hope  you  have  upon  no  account  promoted 
fternutation  by  hellebore. 

Gejit.     Sir,  you  miftake  the  matter  quite. 

Doiior.  what !  an  apothecary  tell  a 
phyfician  he  miftakes !  you  pretend  to  dif- 
pute  my  prefcription  !  Pharrnacopola  com- 
fimat,  Medicus  folus  pr<rfcrtbat.  Fumi- 
gate him,  I  fay,  this  very  evening,  while 
lie  is  relieved  by  an  interval. 

Deji7iis.  Death,  Sir,  do  you  take  my 
friend  for  an  apothecary  !  a  man  of  genius 
and  learning  for  an  apothecary !  Know, 
Sir,  that  this  gentleman  proFeiTcs,  like  my- 
fv-'If,  the  two  noblelt  fciences  in  the  univerfe, 
criticifm  and  poetry.  By  the  immortals, 
he  himfelf  is  author  of  three  whole  para- 
graphs in  my  Remarks,  had  a  hand  in  my 
'  Public  Spirit,  and  afTifted  me  in  my  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  furies  and  infernal  regions  in  my 
-Appius. 

Lintot.  He  is  an  author.  You  miftake 
the  gentleman,  Dodor.  He  has  been  an 
author  thefe  twenty  years,  to  his  bookfeller's 
knowledge,  if  to  no  one's  elfe. 

Dennis.  Is  all  the  town  in  a  combination  ? 
fliall  poetry  fall  to  the  ground  ?  mull  our 
reputation  in  foreign  countries  be  quite  loft  ? 
O  deftrudion !  perdition !  curfed  opera ! 
-confounded  opera  * !  as  poetry  once  raifed 


critics,  fo,  when  poetry  fails,  critics  are 
overturned,  and  the  world  is  no  more. 

Doiior.  He  raves,  he  raves.  He  muft 
be  pinioned,  he  muft  be  ftrait-waiftcoated, 
that  he  may  do  no  mifchjef. 

Dennis.  O  I  am  fick !  I  am  fick  to 
death ! 

Doctor.  That  is  a  good  f)'mptom,  a  very- 
good  fymptom.  To  be  fick  to  death  (fays 
the  modern  theory)  h  Sympto?na  pra^clarum. 
When  a  patient  is  fenfible  of  his  pain  he  is 
half  cured.  Pray,  Sir,  of  what  are  you 
fick? 

Dennis.  Of  every  thing.  Of  every  thing. 
I  am  fick  of  the  fentimcnts,  of  the  diftion, 
of  the  protafis,  of  the  epitafis,  and  the  cata- 
ftrophe. — Alas !  for  the  loft  drama !  the 
drama  is  no  more ! 

Nur/e.  If  you  want  a  dram.  Sir,  I  will 
bring  you  a  couple  of  penn'orths  of  gin  in  a 
minute.  Mr.  Lintot  has  drank  the  laft  of 
the  noggin. 

Denriis.  O  fcandalous  want!  O  (hameful 
omilhon !  By  all  the  immortals,  here  is  not  the 
Ihadow  of  'd.  peiripa:tin!  no  change  of  for- 
tune in  the  tragedy ! 

Niiffe.  Pray,  Sir,  don't  be  uneafy  about 
change.  Give  me  the  fixpence,  and  I'll 
get  you  change  immediately  at  the  gin-lhop 
next  door. 

DoBor.  Hold  your  peace,  good  woman. 
His  fit  increafcs.     We  muft  call  for  help. 

Mr.  Lintot,  a hold  him,  pray,     \poiiar 

gets  behind  Lintot.'\ 

Lintot.  Plague  on  the  man !  I  am  afraid 
he  is  really  mad.  And  if  he  be,  who  the 
devil  will  buy  the  Remarks  ?  I  wilh  '^Jcratch- 
ing  his  head'\  he  had  been  be(h-t,  rather 
than  I  had  meddled  with  his  Remarks. 

DoSIor,  He  muft  ufe  the  cold  bath,  and 
be  cupped  on  the  head.  The  fymptoms 
feem  defperatc.  Avicen  fays,  "  If  learn- 
"  ing  be  mixed  with  a  brain  that  is  not  of 
*'  a  contexture  fit  to  receive  it,  the  brain 
"  ferments  till  it  be  totally  exhaufted." 
We  muit  endeavour  to  eradicate  thefe  in- 
digefted  ideas  out  of  the  pericranium,  and 
to  reftore  the  patient  to  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  himfelf. 

Dennis.  Caitiffs,  ftand  off!  unhand  me, 
mifcreants  I  [The  Doiior,  the  Nnrfe,  and 
Lintot,  run  out  of  the  room  in  a  hurrj,  and 
tumble  doiun  the  garret-Jlairs  all  together. ~\ 
Is  the  man,  whole  labours  are  calculated 
to  bring  the  town  to  reafon,  mad  ?  Is  the 
man,  who  fettles  poetry  on  the  bafis  of  anti- 
quity, mad  ?  See  Longinus  in  my  right 
hand,  and  Ariftotle  in  my  left !   [Calls  after 


*  He  wrote  a  treatife  to  prove,  that  the  decay  of  public  fpirit  proceeds  from  the  Italian  opera.    - 
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the  DoBor,  the  Book  feller ,  aud  the  Nur/e,from 
the  tjp  of  thejiairs.'\  I  am  the  only  man 
amc-ng  the  moderns,  that  fupports  the  vene- 
rable ancients.  And  am  I  to  be  afiaffinated  ? 
Shall  a  bookfeller,  wlio  has  lived  upon  my 
labours,  take  away  that  life  lo  which  he  owes 
his  fuppoit?  \Goei  into  hn  garret ,  andjhuts 
the  doar.'\ 

i   120.      The  tixjo  Bees, 

On  a  fine  morning  in  May,  two  bees  fet 
forward  in  queft  oi  honey  ;  the  one  wife 
and  temperate,  the  other  carelefs  and  extra- 
vagant. They  foon  arrived  at  a  garden 
enriched  wich  aromatic  herbs,  the  moll 
fragrant  flowers,  and  the  moft  delicious 
fruits..  They  regaled  themfelves  for  a  time 
on  the  various  dainties  that  were  fprcad  be- 
fore them  :  the  one  loading  his  thigh  at 
.intervals  witji  provifions  for  the  hive  againd 
the  diitant  winter;  the  other  revelling  in 
fweets,  without  regard  to  any  thing  but  his 
prcfent  gratification.  At  length  they  found 
a  vvide-niouthed  phial,  that  hung  beneath 
the  bough  of  a  peach-tree,  filled  with  honey 
ready  tempered,  and  expofed  to  their  tafte 
in  the  moft  alluring  manner.  The  thought- 
lefs  epicure,  fpite  of  all  his  friend's  remon- 
ftrances,  plunged  headlong  into  the  vcflel, 
refolving  to  indulc,e  himfelf  in  all  the  plea- 
fures  ol  fenfuality.  The  philofopher,  on 
the  other  hand,  fippcd  a  little  with  caution; 
but  being  fufpicious  of  danger,  flew  oif  to 
fruits  and  flowers;  where,  by  the  modera- 
tion of  his  meals,  he  improved  his  relifn  for 
the  true  enjoyment  of  them.  In  the  evening, 
however,  he  called  upon  his  friend,  to  en- 
quire whether  he  v/culd  return  to  the  hive; 
but  found  him  furfeited  in  fweets,  which  he 
was  as  unable  to  lea>'e,  as  to  enjoy.  Clogged 
in  his  wings,  enfeebled  in  his  feet,  and  his 
v.'hole  frame  totally  enervated,  he  was  but 
juft  able  to  bid  his  i'ricnd  adieu,  and  to 
lament  with  his  latell  brjath,  that,  though  a 
talte  of  pleafure  might  quicken  the  relilh  of 
life,  an  unreftrained  indulgence  is  inevitably 
deltrudicn. 

§  121.     Plcafanf  Scene   of  Anger,    end  the 

Dfcppoi/itment  of  it. 

There  came  into  a  bookfeller's  fhop  a  very 

learaed  man,  with  an  ered  folemn  air;  w'ho, 

though  a  perion  of  great  parts  othcrwife,  is 

flovy  in  underuanding  any  thing  which  makes 

againft  himfelf.     Alter  he  had  turned  over 

many  volumeSj  faid  the  feller  to  him — bir, 

you  know  i  have  long  aflced  you  to  fend- me 

back  the  firft  volumt;  of  French  fcrmons  I 

formerly  lent  you.     Sir,  faid  the  chapman, 

I  have  often  looke4  for  it,  but  cannot  linci 
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it :  it  is  certainly  lofl: ;  and  I  know  not  to 
whom  I  lent  it,  it  is  (o  many  years  ago. 
Then,  Sir,  here  is  the  other  volume;  I'll 
fend  you  home  that,  and  pleafe  to  pay  for 
both.  My  friend,  replied  he,  can'li  thoa 
be  fo  fenfelefs,  as  not  to  know,  that  one 
volume  is  as  imperfeft  in  my  library^  as  in 
your  fhop?  Yes,  Sir;  but  it  is  you  have 
loit  the  firft  volume;  and,  to  bt  fhort,  I  will 
be  paid.  Sir,  anfv/ered  the  chapman,  you 
area  young  man;  your  book  is  loll;  and 
learn,  by  this  little  lofs,  to  bear  much 
greater  adverfitiesj  which  you  muil  expect 
to  meet  with.  Yes,  Sir,  I'll  bear  when  I 
muil ;  but  I  ha\e  not  loft  now,  for  I  ('Ay 
you  have  it,  and  fliall  pay  me.  Friend, 
you  grow  warm:  I  tell  you,  the  book  is 
loft;  and  I  forefee,  in  the  courfe  even  of  a 
profperous  life,  that  you  will  meet  afHic- 
tions  to  make  you  mad,  if  you  cannot  bear 
this  trifle.  Sir,  there  is,  in  this  cafe,  no 
need  of  bearing,  for  you  have  the  hook.  I 
fay.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  book ;  but  your 
paflion  will  not  let  you  hear  enough  to  be 
informed  that  I  have  it  not.  Learn  refigna- 
tion  betimes  to  the  diftrefies  of  this  life :  nay, 
do  not  fret  and  fume;  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
j'ou  that  you  are  of  an  impatient  fpirit; 
and  an  impatient  fpirit  is  never  without 
woe.  Was  ever  any  thing  like  this! — Yes> 
Sir,  there  have  been  many  things  like  this. 
The  lofs  is  but  a  trifle;  but  your  temper  is 
wanton,  and  incapable  of  the  leaft  pain  ; 
therefore,  let  me  advifeyou,  be  patient:  the 
book  is  loft,  but  do  not  you,  for  that  reafon, 
lofe  yotirfelf.  Spctlator. 

§   12  2.      Falfaff' s  Eiicomiums  on  Sack, 

A  good  ftierris-fack  hath  a  two-?old  ope- 
ration in  it — It  afcends  me  into  the  brain  : 
dries  me,  there,  all  the  foolifh,  dull,  and 
crudy  vapours  which  environ  it ;  makes  it 
apprehenfive,  quick,  inventive  ;  full  ot  nim- 
ble, fiery,  and  deleftable  fnapes,  which, 
delivered  over  to  the  voice,  the  tongue, 
which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit., 
— The  fecond  property  of  yom  excellent 
(herris,  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood ;  which, 
before,  cold  and  fettled,  left  the  liver  white 
and  piale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pufiilani- 
mity  and  cowardice.  But  the  flierris  warms 
it,  and  makes  it  courfs  from  the  inv/ards 
to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illuminateth  the 
face,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to 
all  the  reft  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to 
arm  :  and,  then,  the  vital  commoners,  and 
inland  petty  fpirits,  mufter  me  all  to  their 
captain,  the  heart;  who,  great,  and  puiFed 
up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  cou- 
rage— and  this  valour   cowes   of   fijerris, 
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So  that  fkill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  with- 
out faok,  for  that  fets  it  awork  ;  and  learn- 
ing a  mere  lioard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil, 
till  fack  commences  it,  and  fets  it  in  aft 
and  ufe.  Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry 
is  valiant;  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  natu- 
rally inherit  of  his  father  he  hath,  like  lean, 
fterile,  and  bare  land,  manured,  hufbanded, 
and  tilled,  with  drinking  good,  and  good 
'  ftore  of  fertile  fherris. — If  I  had  a  thoufand 
fons,  the  firfl  human  principle  I  would  teach 
them,  fliould  be — To  forfwear  thin  pota- 
tions, and  to  addift  themfelves  to  fack. 
Shahjpeare, 

§    125.      Hotfpur  reading  a  Letter. 

"  But,  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I 
*'  could  be  well  contented  to  be  there,  in 
"  refpeft  of  the  love  I  bear  your  houfe." 
—He  could  be  contented  to  be  there !  Why 
is  he  not  then  ? — In  refpeft  of  the  love  he 
bears  our  houfe !  He  fhews  in  this,  he  loves 
his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves  our  houfe. 
Let  me  fee-fome  more.  "  The  purpofe  you 
'^  undertake  is  dangerous." — Wh}^,  that's 
certain  :  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to 
fleep,  to  drink:  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord 
tool,  out  of  this  nettle  danger,  we  pluck 
this  flower  fafety.  ♦'  The  purpofe  you  un- 
*'  dertake  is  dangerous;  the  friends  you 
'*  have  named,  uncertain ;  the  time  itfelf, 
*'  unforted;  and  your  whole  plot  too  light, 
'♦  for  the  counterpoife  of  fo  great  an  oppo- 
f  fition." — Say  you  fo,  hy  you  fo  ?  I  fay 
unto  you  again,  you  are  a  (hallow  cowardly 
hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lackbrain  is 
this !  Our  plot  is  9  good  plot  as  ever  was 
laid  ;  our  friends  true  and  conflant ;  a  good 
plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expeftation  ; 
an  excellent  plot,  very  good  friends.  What 
a  frcrty-fpirited  rogue  this  is !  Why,  my  lord 
of  York  commends  the  plot,  and  the  gene- 
ral courfe  of  the  aftion.  By  this  hand,  if  I 
were  now  by  this  rafcal,  I  could  brain  him 
with  his  lady's  f;:n.  Is  there  not  my  father, 
my  uncle,  and  myfelf ;  lord  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, my  lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glen- 
dower?  Is  there  not,  belides,  the  Douglas  ? 
Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to  meet  me  in 
arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month  ?  and 
are  there  not  fome  of  them  fet  forward 
already?  What  a  Pagan  rafcal  is  this!  an 
infidel! — Ha!  you  fhall  fee  .now,  in  very 
fincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to 
the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings. 
O  !  I  could  divide  myfelf,  and  go  to  buf- 
fets, for  m.oving  fuch  a  difh  of  iliramed 
milk  with  fo  honourable  an  aftion. — Hang 
him !  let  him  tell  the  king.  We  are  pre- 
jiared,  I  will  fet  forward  tonight.      I^Ut 


§  F24.  Faljiaff's  Soliloquy  on  H:)?zo-i;r. 
Owe  Heaven  a  death  !  "1  is  not  due  yet; 
and  I  would  be  loth  to  pay  him  before  his 
day.  What  need  I  he  fo  forward  with  him 
that  calls  not  on  me  ? — Well,  'tis  no  matter, 
honour  pricks  me  on.  But  how  if  honour 
prick  me  off  v/hen  I  come  on-?  how  then  ? 
Can  honour  fet  to  a  leg  ?  no  :  or  an  arm  ? 
no:  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound? 
no.  Honour  hath  no  (kill  in  furgery,  then? 
no.  What  is  honour  ?  a  word.  What  is 
that  word  honour?  air;  a  trim  reckoning. 
Who  hath  it  ?  he  that  died  a  Wednefday. 
Doth  he  feel  it  ?  no.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  no. 
Is  it  infenfible  then  ?  yea  to  the  dead.  But 
will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  no.  Why  ? 
detraftion  will  not  fuffer  it ;  therefore,  I'll 
none  of  it:  honour  is  a  mere  'fcutcheon ; 
and  io  ends  my  catcchifm.  Shahjpeare, 

§    125.      The  perfeB  Speaker. 

Imagine  to  yourfelves  a  Demoflhenes  ad- 
dreffing  the  moft  illuftrious  affembly  in  the 
world,  upon  a  point  whereon  the  fate  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  of  nations  depended. — Hovf 
awful  fuch  a  meeting !  How  vaft  the  fub- 
jeft! — Is  man  poflfelTed  of  talents  adequate 
to  the  great  occafion  ?  Adequate — yes, 
fuperior.  By  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
the  auguflnefs  of  the  affembly  is  loft  in  the 
dignity  of  the  orator;  and  the  Importance 
of  the  fubieft,  for  a  while,  fuperfeded,  by 
the  admiration  of  his  talents. — With  what 
ftrength  of  argument,  with  what  powers  of 
the  fancy,  with  what  emotions  of  the  heart,, 
does  heaffault  and  fubjugate  the  whole  man, 
and,  at  once,  captivate  his  rcafon,  his 
imagination,  and  his  pafTions ! — To  effeft 
this,  muft  be  the  utmoft  effort  of  the  moft 
improved  ftate  of  human  nature. — Not  a 
faculty  that  he  poflefTes,  is  here  unemployed  : 
not  a  faculty  that  he  poiTefTes,  but  is  here 
exerted  to  its  higheft  pitch.  AH  his  internal 
po'Aers  are  at  work  :  ail  his  external,  teftify 
their  energies.  Within,  the  memory,  the 
fancy,  the  judgment,  the  pafiions,  are  all 
bufy :  without,  every  mufcle,  everv  nerve, 
is  exerted  ;  not  a  feature,  not  a  limb,  but 
fpeaks.  The  organs  of  the  body,  attuned 
to  the  exertions  of  the  mind,  through  the 
kindred  organs  of  the  hearers,  inftantane- 
oufly,  and  as  it  wtre  with  an  eleftrical 
fpirit,  vibrate  thofe  energies  frcjm  foul  to 
foul.  —  Notwithftanding  the  di'/erfity  of 
minds  in  fuch  a  multitude,  by  the  lightning 
of  eloquence,  they  are  melted  into  one  mafs 
— the  whole  alTembly,  aftuated  in  one  and. 
the  fame  way,  become,  as  it  v»'cre,  b)Ut  one 
man,  and  have  but  one  voice. —  !  he  uni- 
verfal  cry  is — 1 — Let  us  march  againft  FhiiiD 
X  3  ^k 
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. — let  us  fight  for  our  liberties — let  us  con- 
quer— or  die ! 

§   126.     Dljiempers  of  the  Mind  cured. 

Sir, 

Being  bred  to  the  ftudy  of  ph}  fic,  and 
having  obrer\'ed,  with  forrow  and  regret, 
that  whatever  fuccefs  the  faculty  may  meet 
with  in  bodily  diftempers,  they  are  generally 
baffled  by  diitempers  of  the  mind,  I  liave 
made  the  latter  the  chief  fubjcd  of  my  at- 
tention, and  may  venture  to  affirmj  that 
my  labour  has  not  been  thrown  away. 
Though  young  in  my  profeffion,  I  have  had 
a  tolerable  Ihare  of  experience,  and  have  a 
right  to  expeft,  that  the  credit  of  fome  ex- 
traordinary cures  I  have  performed  \v'\\\ 
furnifn  me  with  opportunies  of  performing 
rriore.  In  the  mean  time,  I  require  it  of 
you,  not  as  a  favour  to  myfeif,  but  as  an 
a<5l  of  juftice  to  the  public,  to  infcrt  the 
following  in  your  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Abraham  BiuOcin, .  taylor,  was  horri- 
bly infcfted  with  the  itch  of  itage-playing, 
to  the  grievous  difcomfiture  of  his  wife, 
and  the  great  detriment  of  nine  faiall  chil- 
dren. I  prevailed  with  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  theatres  to  admit  him  for  a  fingie 
night  in  the  charader  of  Othello,  in  which 
it  may  be  remembered  that  a  button-maker 
had  formerly  didingulfned  himfelf ;  when, 
having  fecured  a  feat  in  a  convenient  corner 
of  the  gallery,  by  the  dexterous  application 
of  about  three  pecks  of  potatoes  to  the 
ftncipul  and  occifut  of  the  patient,  I  entirely 
cured  him  of  hit  delirium  ;  and  he  has  ever 
/mce  betaken  himfelf  quietly  to  his  needle 
and  thimble. 

Mr.  Edward  Snap  was  of  fo  choleric  a 
temper,  and  fo  extremely  apt  to  think  him- 
felf affronted,  that  it  was  reckoned  danger- 
ous even  to  look  at  him.  I  tweaked  hini  by 
the  nofe,  and  adminiftered  the  proper  appli- 
cation behind;  and  he  is  now  fo  good- 
humoured,  that  he  will  take  the  groifeft 
affront  imaginable  without  lliewing  the  leafl 
relentm.ent. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Puff,  a  methodift 
preacher,  was  fo  extravagantly  zealous  and 
laborious  in  his  calling,  that  his  friends 
were  afraid  he  would  bawl  himfelf  into  a 
confumprion.  By  my  intereft  with  a  noble 
lord,  I  procured  him  a  living  with  a  reafon- 
able  income;  and  he  now  behaves  himfelf 
like  a  regular  divine  of  the  eltablilhed  church, 
and  never  gets  into  a  pulpit. 

Mrs,  Diana  Bridle,  a  maiden  ladv,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  had  a  conceit  that  Ihe 
was  withchild.  I  advifed  her  to  convert 
her  imaginary  pregnancy  int^  a  real  one. 


by  taking  a  hufband;  and  I'he  has  never 
been  troubled  with  ixiy  fancies  of  that  kind 
fmce. 

Mr.  William  Moody,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  lived  in  a  folitary  part  of  Kenr» 
was  apt  to  be  very  low-fpirited  in  an  eafterly 
wind,  I  nailed  his  weather-cock  to  a 
wefterly  point ;  and  at  prefent,  whichfoever 
way  the  wind  blows,  he  is  equally  cheerful. 

Alexander  Stingo,  Efq;  was  fo  ftrongly 
pofieifed  by  the  fpirit  of  witticifm,  that  he 
would  not  condefcend  to  open  his  lips  for 
any  thing  lefs  than  an  epigram.  Under  the 
inliuence  of  this  malady  he  has  been  fo  de- 
plorably dull,  that  he  has  often  been  filent 
a  whole  week  together.  1  took  him  into 
my  own  houfe :  inilead  of  laughing  at  his 
jefts,  I  either  pronounced  them  to  be  puns, 
or  paid  no  attention  to  them  at  all.  In  a 
month  I  perceived  a  wonderful  alteration  in 
him  ior  the  better;  from  thinking  without 
fpeaking,  he  began  to  fpeak  without  think- 
ing ;  at  prefent  never  fays  a  good  thing, 
■^^WG.  is  a  very  agreeable  companion." 

I  likewife  cured  a  lady  of  a  longing  for 
ortolans,  by  a  dtr/.en  of  Dunftable  larks  ; 
and  could  fend  you  many  other  remarkable 
iiilbnces  of  the  efficacy  of  my  prefcriptions  ; 
but  ihefe  are  fufiicieut  for  a  fpecimen. 

1  nni,  dc.  Bonnel  Thornton. 

5    127.      Charadcr  cf  a  Choice  Spirit. 

Sir, 

That  a  tradefman  has  no  bufmefs  with 
humour,  unlcfs  perhaps  in  the  way  of  his 
dealing ;  or  with  writing,  unlefs  in  his 
Ihop-book,  is  a  truth,  which  1  believe  no- 
body will  difpute  with  me.  I  am  fo  unfor- 
tunate however  as  to  have  a  nephew,  who, 
not  contented  with  being  a  grocer,  is  in 
danger  of  abfolute  ruin  by  Jiis  ambition  of 
being  a  wit ;  and  having  forfaken  his  counter 
for  Comus's  Court,  and  dignified  himfelf 
with  the  appellation  of  a  Choice  Spirit,  is 
upon  the  point  of  becoming  a  bankrupt. 
Inftead  of  diltributing  his  fhop-bills  as  he 
ought,  he  walles  a  dozen  in  a  morning,  by 
fcribbling  fhreds  of  his  nonfenfe  upon  the 
back  of  them;  and  a  few  days  fince  ailronted 
an  alderman,  his  beft  cultomcr,  by  fending 
him  a  pound  of  prunes  wrapt  up  in  a  ballad 
he  had  juft  written,  called.  The  Citizen 
outwitted,  or  a  Bob  for  the  Manfion-Houfe. 

He  is  likewife  a  regular  frequenter  of  the 
play-houfes,  and,  being  acquainted  with 
every  underling  of  each  theatre,  is  at  an 
annual  expence  of  ten  pounds  in  tickets  for 
their  refpedive  benefits.  They  generally 
adjourn  together  from  the  play  to  the  tavern ; 
and  there  is  hardly  a  watchman,  within  a 
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mile  of  Covent-gardcn,  but  has  had  his  head 
or  his  lantern  broke  by  one  or  other  of  the 
ingenious  fraternity. 

I  turned  into  his  fhop  this  morning,  and 
had  no  fooner  fet  my  foot  upon  the  threfh- 
old,  than  he  leaped  over  the  counter,  threw 
himfelf  into  an  attitude,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
afked  me,  in  the  words  of  fome  play  that  I 
remember  to  have  feen  formerly,  "  Whether 
"  I  was  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  a  goblin 
•*  damn'd  ?"  I  told  him  he  was  an  undutiful 
young  dog  for  daring  to  accoft  his  uncle  in 
that  irreverent  manner ;  and  bid  him  fpeak 
like  a  Chriftian,  and  a  reafonable  perfon. 
Inftead  of  being  fenfible  of  my  rebuke,  he 
took  off  his  wig,  and  having  very  delibe- 
rsitcly  given  it  two  or  three  twirls  upon  his 
fift,  and  pitched  it  upon  his  head  again, 
faid  I  was  a  dry  old  fellow,  and  (hould  cer- 
tainly afford  them  much  entertainment  at 
the  club,  to  which  he  had  the  impudence  to 
invite  me :  at  the  fame  time  he  thrull  a  card 
into  my  hand,  containing  a  bill  of  fare  for 
the  evening's  entertainment ;  and,  as  a  far- 
ther inducement,  aflbred  me  that  Mr.  Twiiler 
himfelf  would  be  in  the  cTiair ;  that  he  was 
a  great  creature,  and  fo  prodigioufly  droll, 
that  though  he  had  heard  him  fmg  the  fame 
fongs,  and  repeat  the  fame  Itories,  a  thou- 
fand  times,  he  could  ftill  attend  to  him  with 
as. much  pleafure  as  at  firft.  I  caft  my  eye 
over  the  lift,  and  can  recolleft  the  following 
items : 

**  To  all  true  Lwers  of  Fun  and  Jocularity, 

"  Mr.  Twifter  will  this  evening  take  off 
•*  a  cat,  worried  by  two  bull-dogs ;  ditto, 
**  making  love  in  a  gutter;  the  knit'e- 
"  grinder  and  his  wheel ;  High- Dutch 
•*  fquabble;  and  a  hog  in  a  flaughter- 
"  houfe." 

I  affured  him,  that  fo  far  from  having 
any  relifh  for  thefe  detcftable  noifes,  the 
more  they  refembled  the  originals  the  lefs  I 
fhould  like  them ;  and,  if  I  could  ever  be 
fool  enough  to  go,  (hould  at  Icaft  \it  wife 
enough  to  ftop  my  ears  till  1  came  out  again. 

Having  lamented  my  deplorable  want  of 
tafte,  by  the  elevation  of  his  eye-brows  and 
a  fignificant  (hrug  of  his  flioulders,  he  thruft 
his  fore-finger  againft  the  infide  of  his  cheek, 
and  plucking  it  out  of  bis  mouth  with  a 
jerk,  made  a  noife  which  very  much  re- 
fembled the  drawing  of  a  cork  :  I  found, 
that  by  this  fignal  he  meant  to  alk  me,  if  I 
chofe  a  whet  ?  1  gave  my  confentby  a  fulky 
kind  of  nod,  and  walked  into  the  back- 
room, as  much  alhamed  of  my  nephew,  as 
he  ought  to  have  been  of  himfelf.  While 
he  was  gone  to  fetch  a  pint  of  mountain 


from  the  other  fide  of  the  ftreet,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  minute  down  a  few  of  the 
articles  of  which  the  Htrer  of  his  apartment 
confifted,  and  have  felefted  thefe,  as  the 
moft  material,  from  among  them  : 

On  one  of  the  fconces  by  the  chimney,  a 
fraart    grizzle    bob-wig,-   well    oiled 
and  powdered,  feather-topt,  and  bag- 
fronted. 
On  the  oppofite  fconce,  a  fcratch. 
On    the  window- feat,   a   Nankin  waift- 
coat,  bound  with  lilver  twift,  without 
Ikirts   (-r  pockets,    llaihed    with   red 
wine,  and  pretty  much  fhrunk. 
Item,  A  pair  of  buck-lkin  breeches,  in 
one  pocket  a  catcall,  in  the  other  the 
mouth   of  a  quart-bottle,    chipt    and 
ground  into  a  fmooth  ring,  very  fit  to 
be  u fed  as  a  fpying-glafs  by  thofe  who 
never  want  one. 
Itemy  A  red  plufh  frock    lapelled    with 
ditto,  one  pocket  ftuffed  with  orange- 
peel,  and  the  other  with  fquare  bits  of 
white  paper  ready  cut  and  dried  for  a 
fhower. 
In  the  corner,  a  walking-ftaff,  notportable. 
Item,  A  fmall  fwitch. 
On  the  head  of  the  bureau,  a  letter-cafe; 
containing  a  play-bill,  and  a  quack- 
bill  ;  a  copy  of  verfes,  being  an  en- 
comium upon  Mr.  Twifcer ;  another  of 
four  lines,  which  he  calls  a  dilHch; 
and  a  third,  very  much  blotted  and 
fcratched,    and   yet   not  finiihed,  en- 
titled. An  Extempore  Epigram. 
Having  taken  this  inventory  of  his  goods 
and  furniture,  I  fat  down  before  the  fire, 
to  devife,  if  pollible,  fome  expedient  to  re- 
claim him ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  a   found 
like  the  braying  of  an  afs,  at  my  elbow, 
alarmed  me  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  ftarted 
from  my  feat  in  an  inflant,  and,  to  my  fur- 
ther aHoniOiment,  beheld  my  nephew,  al- 
moft  black  in  the  face,  covering  his  ear  with 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  exerting  the 
whole  force  of  his  lungs  in  imitating  that 
refpedable  animal:  I  was  fo  exafperated  at 
this  frefh  inllance  of  his  folly,  that  I  told 
him  haftily,  he  might  drink  his  wine  alone, 
and  that  I  would  never  fee  his  face  again, 
till  he  fliould  think  proper  to  appear  in  a 
charader  more  worthy  of  himfelf  and  his 
family.     He  followed  me  to  the  door  with- 
out, making  any    reply;    and,  having  ad- 
vanced into  the  middle  of  the  Ureet,  fell  to 
clapping  his  fides,  and  crowing  like  a  cock, 
with  the  utmoft  vehemence  ;  and  continued 
his  triumphiint  ejaculations  till  I  was  fairly 
out  of  hearing. 

Having  reached  my  lodgings,  I  immc- 
X  4  diately 
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diately  refolved  to  fend  you  an  account  of 
his  abfurdities;  and  fhall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  him,  that  as  he  is  bleft  with 
fuch  a  variety  of  ufeful  talents,  and  fo  com- 
pletely accomplifhed  as  a  Choice  Spirit,  I 
fhall  not  do  him  the  injury  to  confider  him 
as  a  tradefman,  or  mortify  him  hereafter  by 
endeavouring  to  give  him  any  affiftaiice  in 
his  bufinefs.  I  am,  &c. 

B.  Thornton, 

§   128.     A  Citizen's  Family  fetting  out  for 
Brighthelmjione. 
Sir, 

That  there  are  many  diforders  peculiar 
to  the  prefent  age,  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  our  forefathers,  will  (I  believe) 
be  agreed  by  all  phyficians,  efpecially  as 
they  find  an  increafe-of  their  fees  from  them. 
For  inllance,  in  the  language  of  the  adver- 
tifement,  "  Never  were  nervous  diforders 
**  more  frequent ;"  we  can  hardly  meet 
with  a  lady  who  is  not  na-a-ar-uous  to  the 
laft  degree,  though  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers fcarce  ever  heard  the  word  Ntr--ves : 
the  gentlemen  too  are  affedated  in  the  fame 
manner;  and  even  in  the  country,  this  dif- 
order  has  fpread  like  the  fmall-pox,  and  in- 
feded  4vhole  villages.  I  have  known  a 
farmer  tofs  off  a  glafs  of  brandy  in  a  morn- 
ing to  prevent  his  hand  (baking,  while  his 
wife  has  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
fame  cordial  with  her  tea,  becaufe  it  other- 
wife  would  make  her  lovv-fpirited.  Eut 
there  is  an  epidemical  diforder  (that  vvas 
formerly  quite  unknown,  and  even  now 
wants  a  name)  which  feizes  whole  families 
here  in  town  at  this  feafon  of  the  year.  As 
I  cannot  define  it,  I  (hall  not  pretend  to 
defcribe  or  account  for  it :  but  one  would 
imagine,  that  the  people  were  all  bit  by  a 
mad  dog,  as  the  fame  remedy  is  thought 
neceffary.  In  a  word,  of  whatever  nature 
the  complaint  may  be,  it  is  imagined  that 
nothing  will  remove  it,  but  fpending  the 
fummer  months  in  fome  dirty  filhing-town 
by  the  fea-lhore ;  and  the  water  is  judged  to 
be  moft  efficacious,  where  there  is  the- 
greateft  refort  of  afHifted  perfons. 

I  called  upon  a  friend  the  other  morning, 
in  the  city,  pretty  early,  about  bufinefs, 
when  I  was  furprized  to  fee  a  coach  and  four 
at  the  door,  which  the  'prentice  and  book- 
keeper were  loading  with  trunks,  portman- 
teaus, bafkets,  and  band-boxes.  Thefront- 
glafs  was  fcretned  by  two  round  paper  hat- 
cafes  hung  up  before  it ;  againft  one  door 
was  placed  a  guitar-cafe ;  and  a  red  fattin 
cardinal,  lined  and  edged  with  fur,  vs^?? 
pinned  a^i^inlithe other i  while ih^ ej^treini- 


ties  of  an  enormous  hoop-petticoat  relied 
upon  each  window.  Thefe  preparations 
were  undoubtedly  for  a  journey ;  and  when 
I  came  in,  1  found  the  family  were  equipped 
accordingly.  The  lady-mother  was  dreiled 
in  a  jofeph  of  fcarlet  duffil,  buttoned  down 
from  the  breaft  to  the  feet,  with  a  black  filk 
bonnet,  tied  down  to  her  head  with  a  white 
handkerchief:  little  mifs  (about  fixteen  years 
of  age)  had  a  blue  camblet  jacket,  cuffed 
and  lapelled  with  pink  fattin,  with  a  nar-f 
row  edging  of  filver  lace,  a  black  beaver 
hat,  covered  on  the  outfide  with  white  (hag, 
and  cocked  behind,  with  a  (liver  button  and 
loop,  and  a  blue  feather.  The  old  gentle-r 
man  had  very  little  particular  in  his  drefs, 
as  he  wore  his  ufual  pompadour-coloured 
coat  with  gilt  buttons;  only  he  had  added 
to  it  a  fcarlet  cloth  waiftcoat,  with  a  broad 
tarnilhed' gold  lace,  which  was  made  when 
he  was  chofen  of  the  common  council. 
Upon  my  entrance,  I  naturally  aiked  them 
if  they  were  going  into  the  country ;  to 
which  the  old  lady  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
at  the  fame  time  affuring  me,  that  (he  was 

forry  to  take  Mr. from  his  bufinefs, 

but  (he  was  obliged  to  it  on  account  of  her 
health.  "  Health!"  fays  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  I  don't  underftand  your  whim- 
"  whams,  not  I :  here  has  it  coft  me  the 
*'  lord  knows  what  in  doftors  ftulF  already, 
"  without  your  being  a  pin  the  better  for 
••  it ;  and  nov/  you  muft  lug  me  and  all  the 
"  family  to  Brighthelniftone."  "  Why, 
"  my  dear,"  faid    the  lady,  "  you  know 

"  Dr.  — cells  me,    there  is  nothing 

"  will  do  my  fpirits  fo  much  good  as  bath^ 
*'  ing  in  the  fea."  '*  Thefea!"  faid  the 
old  gentleman ;  ♦'  why  then  could  not  you 
**  have  taken  lodgings  at  Gravefend,  where 
"  I  might  have  eafily  come  in  the  evening, 
"  and  gone  back  time  enough  for  'Change 
"  in  the  morning  r"  The  good  lady  told 
him  that  be  had  no  tafte,  that  people  of  the 
beft  fafhion  went  to  Brighthelmllone,  and 
that  it  was  high  time  their  girl  fliould  fee  a 
little  of  the  world.  To  this  mifs  alTented, 
-iy  declaring,  that  indeed  (he  had  been  no 
where  but  to  the  play,  and  the  calUe-con- 
cert,  fince  (lie  had  left  the  boarding-fchool. 
Both  the  females  then  afked  me  an  hundred 
quefl:icns,  fuch  as,  whether  the  fea  looked 
green,  and  how  much  bigger  it  was  than 
the  Thames, — till  the  maid  gave  them  no- 
tice that  every  thing  was  put  up.  Accord- 
ingly, I  faw  them  into  the  coach ;  and  the 
old  lady  did  not  forget  to  take  the  pug-dog 
with  her,  v\ho,  (he  declared,  fhould  gQ 
every  morning  into  the  fea,  as  fhe  had  been 
told  it  was  good  ior  the  raan^e, 

I  can- 
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I  cannot  but  agree  with  my  city  friend, 
that  lodgings  at  Gravefend  would  anfwer  all 
the  common  purpofes  of  a  jaunt  to  Bright- 
helmftone;  for,  though  one  pretence  for 
vifiting  thefe  places  is,  going  into  the  cormtry, 
people  in  fact  do  not  leave  town,  but  rather 
carry  London  with  them.  Their  way  of 
living  is  exaftly  the  fame  as  here,  and  their 
amufements  not  very  different.  They  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  mewed  up  in  a  little  dirty 
lodging,  with  not  half  fo  good  a  profpedf, 
or  fo  good  an  air,  as  in  the  high  road  at 
Iflington  or  Knightfbridge,  Their  morn- 
ings are  drauled  away,  with  perhaps  a 
faunter  upon  the  beach,  which  commands 
the  delightful  view  of  half  a  dozen  hoys, 
and  as  many  fifhing-fmacks ;  and  if  it  was 
not  for  a  lounge  at  the  coifee-houfe,  or  the 
bookfeller's,  they  would  be  at  a  lofs  how  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  hours  till  dinner.  The 
evenings  would  hang  no  lefs  heavy  on  their 
hands,  but  for  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
the  affembly-room ;  where,  inftead  of  en- 
joying the  cool  temperature  of  the  open  air, 
they  choofe  to  fwelter  in  a  crowd,  and  be 
almoft  fuffocated  with  their  own  breaths. 
Add  to  this  the  refrefhing  fummer  diverfion 
of  jigging  it  to  the  delightful  mufic  of 
country  fcrapers, — to  fay  nothing  of  the 
calmer  and  lefs  fudorific  exercife  of  the 
card-table.  But  what  is  moft  ridiculous, 
is  the  attention  paid  to  drefs  in  thefe  public 
retirements,  where  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  is 
expefted  to  appear  as  gay  as  at  court,  or  at 
Ranelagh :  confequently,  as  foon  as  -you 
arrive  at  them,  you  have  bills  civilly  thruft 
into  your  hands,  acquainting  you,  that 
there  is  fuch  an  one,  a  milliner,  and  fuch  an 
pne,  an  hair-dreffer,  from  London. 

\  am  a  lincere  well  wifligr  to  your  pa- 
per, l^c. 

Anthony  Freshwater, 

B,  Thornton. 

I   129.     Chara£ler  of  a  mighty  good  Kind  of 
Man. 

Sir, 

I  have  always  thoqght  your  mighty  good 
Icind  of  man  to  be  a  very  good-for-nothing 
fellow  ;  and  whoever  is  determined  to  thinl^ 
otherwife,  may  as  well  pafs  over  what 
follows. 

The  good  qualities  of  a  mighty  good 
kind  of  man  (if  he  has  any)  are  of  the  nega- 
tive kind.  He  does  very  little  harm  ;  but 
you  never  find  him  do  any  good.  He  is 
very  decent  in  appearance,  and  takes  care 
to  have  all  the  externals  of  fenfe  and  virtue ; 
but  you  never,  perceive  the  heart  concerned 
jr^  any  word,    thought,    or  adion.     Not 
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many  love  him,  though  very  few  think  ill 
of  him :  to  him  every  body  is  his  "  Dear 
Sir,"  though  he  cares  not  a  farthing  far  any 
body  but  himfelf.  If  he  writes  to  you, 
though  you  have  but  the  flighted:  acquaint- 
ance with  him^  he  begins  with  "  Dear  Sir," 
and  ends  with,  •'  I  am,  good  Sir,  your 
^'  everfmcere  and  affeftionate  friend,' and 
*'  moft  obedient  humble  fervant."  You 
may  generally  find  him  in  company  with 
older  perfons  than  himfelf,  but  alwajs  with 
richer.  He  does  not  talk  much  ;  but  he  has 
a  ''  Yes,"  or  a  '•'  True,  Sir,"  or  "  You 
"  obferve  very  right.  Sir,"  for  every  word 
that  is  faid ;  which,  with  the  old  gentry, 
that  love  to  hear  themfelves  talk,  makes 
him  pafs  for  a  mighty  fenfible  and  difcern- 
ing,  as  well  as  a  mighty  good  kind  of  man. 
It  is  fo  familiar  to  him  to  be  agreeable,  and 
he  has  got  fuch  a  habit  of  affencing  to  everj' 
thing  advanced  in  company,  that  he  does  it 
without  the  trouble  of  thinking  what  he  is 
about.  I  have  known  fuch  a  one,  after 
having  approved  an  obfervation  made  by- 
one  of  the  company,  affent  with  "  What 
'♦  you  fay  is  very  juft,"  to  an  oppofite  fen- 
timent  from  another ;  and  I  have  frequently 
made  him  contradicl:  himfelf  five  times  in  a 
minute.  As  the  weather  is  a  principal  and 
favourite  topic  of  a  mighty  good  kind  of 
man,  you  may  make  him  agree,  that  it  is 
very  hot,  very  cold,  very  cloudy,  a  fine 
funfhine,  or  it  rains,  fnows,  hails,  or  freezes, 
all  in  the  fame  hour.  The  wind  may  be 
high,  or  not  blow  at  all ;  it  may  be  Eaft, 
Weft,  North,  or  South,  South  Eaft  and  hj 
Eaft,  or  in  any  point  in  the  compafs,  or 
any  point  not  in  the  compafs,  juft  as  you 
pleafe.  This,  in  a  ftage-coach,  makes  him 
a  mighty  agreeable  companion,  as  well  as  a 
mighty  good  kind  of  man.  He  is  fo  civil, 
and  fo  well-bred,  that  he  would  keep  you 
ftanding  halt  an  hour  uncovered,  in  the 
rain,  rather  than  he  would  ftep  into  your 
cfrariot  before  you;  and  the  dinner  is  in 
danger  of  growing  cold,  if  you  attempt  to 
place  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 
He  v/ould  not  fufter  a  glafs  of  wine-  to  ap- 
proach his  lips,  till  he  had  drank  the  health 
of  half  the  company,  and  would  fooner  rife 
hungry  from  table,  than  not  drink  to  the 
other  half  before  dinner  is  over,  left  he 
fhould  offend  any  by  his  negled.  He  never 
forgets  to  hob  or  nob  with  the  lady  of  the 
family,  and  by  no  means  omits  to  toaft  her 
fire- fide.  He  is  fure  to  take  notice  of  little 
mafter  and  mifs,  when  they  appear  after 
dinner,  and  is  very  afliduous  to  win  their 
little  hearts,  by  almonds  and  raifms,  which 
he  never  fails  to  carry  ^bout  hum  for  that 
purpofe. 
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purpofe.  This  of  courfe  recommends  him 
lo  mamma's  efteem ;  and  he  is  not  only  a 
mighty  good  kind  of  man,  but  fhe  is  cer- 
tain he  would  make  a  mighty  good  hufband. 
No  man  is  half  fo  happy  in  his  friend- 
fhips.  Almoft  every  one  he  names  is  a 
friend  of  his,  and  every  friend  a  mighty^ 
good  kind  of  man.  I  had  the  honour  of 
walking  lately  with  one  of  thefe  good  crea- 
tures from  the  Royal  Exchange  to  Picca- 
dilly ;  and,  I  believe,  he  pulled  off  his  hat 
to  every  third  perfon  we  met,  with  a  "  How 
*«  do  you  do,  my  dear  Sir?"  though,  I 
found  he  hardly  knew  the  names  of  five  of 
thefe  intimate  acquaintances.  I  was  highly 
-entertained  with  the  greeting  between  my 
companion,  and  another  mighty  good  kind 
of  man  that  we  met  in  the  Strand.  You 
would  have  thought  they  were  brothers,  and 
that  they  had  not  feen  one  another  for  many 
years,  by  their  mutual  expreffions  of  joy  at 
meeting.  They  both  talked  together,  not 
with  a  defign  of  oppoftng  each  other,  but 
through  eagernsfs  to  approve  what  each 
other  faid.  I  caught  them  frequently,  cry- 
ing, *'  Ves,"  together,  and  "  Very  true," 
*<  You  are  very  right,  my  dear  Sir;"  and 
at  laft,  having  exhaufted  their  favourite  topic 
of,  what  news,  and  the  weather,  they  con- 
cluded with  each  begging  to  have  the  vail 
pleafure  of  an  agreeable  evening  with  the 
other  vtry  foon ;  but  parted  without  nam- 
ing either  time  or -place. 

I  remember,  at  Weftminfter,  a  mighty 
good  kind  of  boy,  though  he  was  generally 
hated  by  his  fchoolfellows,  was  the  darling 
of  the  dame  where  he  boarded,  as  by  his 
means  fhe  knew  who  did  all  the  mifchief  in 
the  houfe.  He  always  finifhed  his  exercife 
before  he  went  to  play  :  you  could  never 
find  a  falfe  concord  m  his  profe,  or  a  falfe 
quantity'  in  his  verfc ;  and  he  made  huge 
amends  for  the  want  of  fenfe  and  fpirit  in 
his  compofitions,  by  having  very  few  gram- 
matical errors.  If  you  could  not  call  him  a 
fcholar,  you  muft  allow  he  took  great  pains 
not  to  appear  a  dunce.  At  the  univerlity 
he  never  failed  attending  his  tutor's  lectures, 
was  conftant  at  prayers  night  and  morning, 
never  miffed  gates,  or  the  hall  at  meal- 
times, was  regular  in  his  academical  exer- 
cifes,  and  took  pride  in  appearing,  on  all 
occafions,  with  mafters  of  arts ;  and  he  was 
happy,  beyond  meafure,  in  being  acquainted 
with  fomc  of  the  heads  of  houfes,  who  were 
glad  through  him  to  know  what  paffed 
among  the  under-gratiuates.  Though  he 
was  not  reckoned,  by  the  college,  to  be  a 
Islewton,  a  Locke,  or  a  Bacon,  he  was  uni- 
verfaily  efteemed  by  the  fenior  part,  to  be  a 


mighty  good  kind  of  young  man  ;  and  this 
even  placid  turn  of  mind  has  recommended 
him  to  no  fmall  preferment  in  the  church. 

"We  may  obferve,  Avhen  thefe  mighty  | 
good  kind  of  young  men  come  into  the  I 
world,  their  attention  to  appearances  and  ' 
externals,  beyond  which  the  generality  of  ! 
people  fddom  examine,  procures  them  a 
much  better  fubfiftence,  and  a  more  reputa- 
ble fituation  in  life,  than  ever  their  abilities, 
or  their  merit,  could  otherwife  intitle  them 
to.  Though  they  are  feidom  advanced  vtry 
high,  yet,  if  fuch  a  one  is  in  orders,  he 
gets  a  tolerable  living,  or  is  appointed  tutor 
to  a  dunce  of  quality,  or  is  made  compa- 
nion to  him  on  his  travels;  and  then,  on 
his  return,  he  is  a  mighty  polite,  as  well  as 
a  mighty  good  kind  of  man.  If  he  is  to  be 
a  lawyer,  his  being  fuch  a  mighty  good 
kind  of  man  will  make  the  attornies  fupply 
him  with  fpecial  pleadings  or  bills  and  an- 
fv.'crs  to  draw,  as  he  is  fufficiently  qualified 
by  his  flow  genius  to  be  a  dray-horfe  of  the 
law.  But  though  he  can  never  hope  to  be 
a  chancellor,  or  an  archbilhop,  yet,  if  he 
is  admitted  of  the  medical  college  in  War- 
wick-lane, he  will  liave  a  good  chance  to 
be  at  the  top  of  their  profeffion,  as  the 
fuccefs  of  the  faculty  depends  chiefly  on  old 
women,  fanciful  and  hyilerical  young  ones, 
whimfical  men,  and  young  children;  among 
the  generality  of  whom,  nothing  recom- 
mends a  perfon  fo  much  as  his  being  a 
mighty  good  kind  of  man. 

1  mult  own,  that  a  good  man,  and  a  man 
of  fenfe,  certainly  fhould  have  every  thing 
that  this  kind  of  man  has ;  yet,  if  he  pof- 
fefl'es  no  more,  much  is  wanting  to  finifl:  and 
complete  his  charader.  Many  are  deceived 
by  French  pafte :  it  has  the  luftre  and  bril- 
liancy of  a  real  diamond ;  but  the  want  of 
hardnefs,  the  effential  property  of  this  va- 
luable jewel,  difcovers  the  counterfeit,  and 
fhews  it  to  be  of  no  intrinfic  value  what- 
foever.  If  the  head  and  the  heart  are  left 
out  in  the  charafter  of  any  man,  you  might 
as  well  look  for  a  perfedl  beauty  in  a  female 
face  without  a  nofe,  as  to  expedl  to  find  a 
valuable  man  without  fenfibility  and  under- 
flanding.  But  it  often  happens,  that  thefe 
miglity  good  kind  of  men  are  wolves  in 
iheep's  cloathing ;  that  their  want  of  parts 
is  fupplied  by  an  abundance  of  cunning, 
and  the  outward  behaviour  and  deportment 
calculated  to  entrap  the  fhort-fighted  and 
unwary. 

Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  thtfe  kind  of  men  are 
no  better  than  blanks  in  the  creation  :  if 
they  are  not  unjuil  flewards,  they  are  cer-* 

tainly 
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pinly  to  be  reckoned  unprofitable  fervants  ;  hufband  company,  that   he   might   not  be 

and  I  would  recommend,  that  this  harmlefs,  dull,  and  entertains  him  all  the  while  with 

inoffenfive,  infipid,  mighty  good   kind    of  the  imperfeftions  of  his  wife.     She  has  alfo 

man  {hould  be  married  to  a  character  of  a  the  entire  difpofal  of  the  children  in  her  own 

very  different  ftamp,  the  mighty  good  fort  hands,    and  can   difmherit    them,    provide 

of  woman — an  account  of  whom  I  Iballgive  for  them,  marry  them,  or  confine  them  to  a 

you  in  a  day  or  two.  ftate  of  celibacy,  juft  as  (lie  pleafes  :  Ihe  fixes 

i  am  your  humble  fervant,  &c.  the  lad's  pocket-money  at  fch'ool,  and  aU 

B.  Thornton.  lovvance   at    the    univerfity;    and   has    fcnt 
Sort  of  ™^"^   ^"  untoward  boy  to  fea  for  educa^ 

J  tion.     But  the  young  ladies  are  more  imme- 
diately under  her  eye,    and,  in  the  grand 

I  fuppofe  the  female  part  of  my  readers  point  of  matrimony,  the  choice  or  refufa! 

"are  very  impatient  to  fee  the  charader  of  a  depends  folely  upon  her.     One  gentleman  is 

mighty  good  fort  of  woman  j  and  doubtlefs  too  young,  anotiier  too  old;  one  will  run 

every  mighty  good  kind  of  man  is  anxious  out  his  fortune,  another  has  too  little;  0115 

to  know  what  fort  of  a  wife  I  have  picked  is  a  profelled  rake,  another  a  lly  finner  5 

out  for  him.  and  fhe  frequently  tells  the  girl,  "  "Tis 
:  The  mighty  good  fort  of  woman  is  civil 
without  good-breeding,  kind  without  good- 
riature,  friendly  without  aifeftion,  and  de- 
vout without  religion.  She  wifaes  to  be 
thought  every  thing  Ihe  is  not,  and  would 
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Ighty 


time  enough  to  marry  yti,"  till  at  iait 
there  is  nobody  will  have  her.  But  the 
inoft  favourite  occupation  of  a  mighty  good 
fort  of  woman  is,  the  fuperintendanee  of 
the   fervants:    fhe  protefts,  there    is   not  a 


have  others  looked  upon  to  be  every  thing  good  one  to  be  got ;  the  men  are  idle,  and 
fhe  really  is.  If  you  will  take  her  word,  thieves,  and  the  maids  are  Huts,  and  good- 
Ihe  detefts  fcandal  from  her  heart :  yet,  if  a  for  nothing  huffies.  In  her  own  family  Ihe 
young  lady  happens  to  be  talked  of  as  being  takes  care  to  feparate  the  men  from  the 
too  gay,  with  a  fignificant  fhrug  of  her  rnaids,  at  night,  by  the  whole  height  of  the 
fhoulders,  and  fhake  of  her  head,  (he  con-  houfe ;  thefe  are  lodged  in  the  garret,  while 
felTes,  "  It  is  too  true,  and  the  whole  town  John  takes  up  his  roofting- place  in  the  kit- 
fays  the  fame  thing."  She  is  the  moft  chen,  or  is  ftufFed  into  the  turn-up  feat  in 
coriipalfionate  creature  living,  and  is  ever  the  palTage,  clofe  to  the  ftreet-do'or.  She 
pitying  one  perfon,  ^nd.  forry  for  another,  rifes  at  five  in  the  fummer,  and  at  day- 
She  is   a  great  dealer  in  buts,  and  ifs,  and  light  in  the  winter,  to  deted  them  in  giving 


half  fentences,  and  does  more  mifchief  with 
a  may  be,  and  /'"//  fay  vo  wore,  than  (he 
could  do  by  fpeaking  out.  She  confirms  the 
truth  of  any  ftory  more  by  her  fears  and 
doubts,  than  if  fhe  had  given  proof  pofitive ; 
though  (lie  always  concludes  with  a  ♦'^  Let 
•*  us  hope  otherwife." 

One  principal  bufinefs  of  a  mighty  good 
fort  of  woman  is  the  regulation  of  families : 


away  broken  viduals,  coals,  candles,  &c. 
and  her  own  footman  is  employed  the  whole 
morning  in  carrying  letters  of  information 
to  the  maflers  and  miilrefies,  wherever  fhe 
fees,  or  rather  imagines,  this  to  be  prac- 
tifed.  She  has  caufed  many  a  man-fervant 
to  lofe  his  place  for  romping  in  the  kitchen  ; 
and  many  a  maid  has  been  turned  away, 
upon  her  account,  for  drejjing  at  the  men,  as 


and  (he  extends  a  vifitatorial  power  over  all    fhe  calls  it,  looking  out  at  the  window,  or 
1  !__,  n,     -     ,  ■      •       ..    ii-anding  at  the  ftreet-door,  in  a  fummer '3 

evening.  I  am  acquainted  with  three 
maiden-fifters,  all  mighty  good  fort  of  vv/o-« 
men,  who,  to  prevent  any  ill  confequences, 
will  not  keep  a  footman  at  all ;  and  it  is  at 
the  rilk  of  their  place,  that  the  maids  have 
any  co?ners  after  them,  nor  will,  on  any  ac- 
count, a  brother,  or  a  male  coulin,  be  fuf- 
fered  to  vifit  them. 

A  dii^inguilhing  mark  of  a  mighty  good 


her  acqiiaintarice.  She  is  the  umpire  in  all 
differences  between  man  and  wife,  which 
Ihe  is  fure  to  foment  and  increafe  by  pretend- 
ing to  fettle  them ;  and  her  great  impar- 
tiality and  regard  for  both  leads  her  always 
to  fide  with  one  againft  the  other.  She  has 
a  moft  penetrating  and  difcerning  eye  into 
the  faults  of  the  family,  and  takes  care  to 
pry  into  all  their  fecrets,  that  (he  may  re- 
veal them.     If  a  man  happens  to  ftay  out  too 


late  in  the  evening,  fhe  is  fure  to  rate  him  fort  of  woman  is,  her  extraordinary  preten- 

handfomely  the  next  time  fhe  fees  him,  and  fions  to   religion :  fhe  never  mififes  church 

takes  fpecial  care  to  tell  him,  in  the  hearing  twice  a-day,  in  order  to  take  note  of  thofe 

of  his  wife,  what  a  bad  hufband  he  is  ;  or  who  are  abfent ;  and  fhe  is  always  lamenting 

if  the  lady  goes  to  Ranelagh,  or  is  engaged  the   decay   of  piety   in  thefe  days.     With 

in  a  party  at  cards,  (lie  will  keep  the  poor  fomc  of  them,  the  good  Dr.  Whitefield,  or 

the 
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the  good  Dr.  Romaine,  is  ever  in  their 
mouths :  and  they  look  upon  the  whole 
bench  of  bilhops  to  be  very  Jews  in  compa- 
rifon  of  thefe  faints.  The  mighty  good  fort 
of  woman  is  alfo  very  charitable  in  outward 


appearance ; 


for,  though  file  would  not  re- 


lieve a  family  in  the  utmoft  dillrefs,  fhe 
deals  out  her  halfpence  to  every  common 
beggar,  particularly  at  the  church  door; 
and  flie  is  eternally  foliciting  other  people 
to  contribute  to  this  or  that  public  charity, 
though  fhe  herfelf  will  not  give  fix  pence  to 
any  one  of  them.  An  univerfal  benevolence 
is  another  charafteriftic  of  a  mighty  good 
fort  of  woman,  which  renders  her  (asftrange 
as  it  mav  feem)  of  a  moft  unforgi^'ing  tem- 
per. Heaven  knows,  fhe  bears  nobody  any 
ill-will ;  but  if  a  tradefman  has  difobliged 
her,  the  honeftefl  man  in  all  the  world  be- 
comes the  moft  arrant  rogue  ;  and  flie  cannot 
reft  till  fhe  has  perfuaded  all  her  acquaint- 
ance to  turn  him  off  as  well  as  herfelf.  Every 
one  is  with  her  "  The  beft  creature  in  the 
univei^fe,"  while   they   are   intimate;    but 

upon  any  flight  difference "  Oh — (he 

•*  was  vaftly  miftaken  in  the  perfons; — fhe 

«*  thought  them  good  fort  of  bodies 

"  but — fhe  has  done  with  them  ; — other 
«*  people  will  find  them  out  as  well  as  her- 

«*  fclf : that's  all  the  harm  fhe  vviihes 

««  them." — — 

As  the  mighty  good  fort  of  women  differ 
from  each  other,  according  to  their  age  and 
lituation  in  life,  I  Inall  endeavour  to  point 
out  their  feveral  marks,  by  which  we  may 
dilHnguifh  them.  And  firil,  for  the  mofl 
common  charaCler : — If  fhe  happens  to  be 
of  that  neutral  fex,  an  old  maid,  you  may 
find  her  out  by  her  prim  look,  her  formal 
gefture,  and  the  fee-faw  motion  of  her  head 
in  converfation.  Though  a  moft  rigid  Pro- 
teftant,  her  religion  favours  very  much  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  as  Ihe  holds  that  almoft 
every  one  muft  be  damned  except  herfelf. 
But  the  leaven  that  runs  moftly  through  her 
whole  compofition,  is  a  detefiation  o£  that 
odious  creature,  man,  whom  flie  affefts  to 
loath  as  much  as  fome  people  do  a  rat  or  a 
toad  ;  and  this  affeftation  fhe  cloaks  under  a 
pretence  of  a  love  of  God,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  it  muft  be  fuppofed,  that  fhe  can  love 
nobody,  or  rather  nobody  loves  her.  If 
the  mightv  good  fort  of  body  is  young  and 
unmarried,  befides  the  ufual  tokens,  you 
may  know  her  by  her  quarrelling  with  her 
brothers,  thwarting  her  fifters,  fnapping  her 
father,  and  over- ruling  her  mother,  though 
it  is  ten  to  one  fhe  is  the  favourite  of  both. 
All  her  acquaintance  cry  her  up  as  a  mighty 
difcreet  kiod  ot  body ;  and  as  Ihe  affedts  an 


indifference  for  the  men,  though  not  a  total 
antipathy,  it  is  a  wonder  if  the  giddy  girls,- 
her  fifters,  are  not  married  before  her, 
which  fhe  would  look  upon  as  the  greatefl  . 
mortification  that  could  happen  •  to  her. 
Among  the  mighty  good  fort  of  women  in 
wedlock,  we  muft  not  reckon  the  tame  do- 
meftic  animal,  who  thinks  it  her  duty  to 
take  care  of  her  houfe,  and  be  obliging  to 
her  hufband.  On  the  contrary,  fhe  is  neg- 
ligent of  her  home-affairs,  and  ftudies  to 
recommend  herfelf  more  abroad  than  in  her 
own  houfe.  If  fhe  pays  a  regular  round  of 
vifits,  if  fhe  behaves  decently  at  the  card- 
table,  if  fhe  is  ready  to  come  into  any  party 
ofpleafure,  if  fhe  pays  no  regard  to  her 
hufband,  and  puts  her  children  out  tonurfe, 
fhe  is  not  a  good  wife,  or  a  good  mother, 

perhaps ;  but  fhe  is a  mighty  good  fort 

ot  woman. 

As  I  difpofed  of  the  mighty  good  kind 
of  man  in  marriage,  it  may  be  expefted, 
that  I  fhould  find  out  a  proper  match  alfo 
for  the  mighty  good  fort  of  woman.  To' 
tell  you  my  opinion  then — if  llie  is  old,  I 
would  give  her  to  a  young  rake,  being  the 
charafter  fhe  loves  beft  at  her  heart ; — or, 
if  fhe  is  mighty  young,  mighty  handfbme, 
mighty  rich,  as  well  as  a  mighty  good  fort 
of  woinan,  I  will  marry  her  myfelf,  as  1  am 
unfortunately  a  batehelor. 

Your  very  humble  fervant,  &c. 

B.  Thomfoff^ 
§131.     On  the  affeaed  Strangenefs  of  Jorrzi- 


Sir. 


Men  of^ality. 


As  you  are  a  mighty  good  kind  of  man, 
and  feem  willing  to  fet  your  prefs  to  any 
fubjeft  whereby  the  vices  or  follies  of  your 
countrymen  may  be  correfted  or  amended., 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  extraordinary,  jtr.  common, 
behaviour  of  fome  part  of  our  nobility  to- 
wards their  fometiraes  intimate,  though  in- 
ferior acquaintance. 

It  is  no  lefs  common  than  extraordinary, 
to  meet  a  nobleman  in  London,  who  ftares 
you  full  in  the  face,  and  feems  quite  a 
ftranger  to  it ;  with  whom  you  have  fpent 
the  preceding  fummer  at  Harwich  or 
Brighthelmftone ;  with  whom  you  have 
often  dined  ;  who  has  often  fingled  you  out, 
and  taken  you  under  his  arm  to  accompany 
him  with  a  tete  a  tete  walk ;  who  has  accoited 
you,  all  the  fummer,  by  your  furname,  but, 
in  the  winter,  does  not  remember  either 
your  name,  or  any  feature  in  yoar  face. 

I  fhall  not  attempt  to  defcribe  the  pain 
fuch  right  honourable  behaviour,  at  firft 
meeting,  gives  to  a  man  of  fenfibility  and 
fei^timent,! 
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fentiment,  nor  the  contempt  he  muft  con- 
ceive for  fuch  ennobled  beings.  _  Another 
clais  of  tbefe  right  honourable  intimates  are 
indeed  fo  far  condefcending,  as  to  fubmit 
to  own  you  a  little,  if  it  be  in  a  corner  of 
the  flreet ;  or  even  in  the  Park,  if  it  be  at  a 
idiltancc  from  any  real  good  company.  Their 
porters  v.'ill  even  let  you  into  their  lioufes, 
if  my  lord  has  no  company  ;  and  they  them- 
felve's  will  receive  you  very  civilly,  but  will 
fhun  you  a  few  hours  after,  at  court,  as  a 
pick-pocket  (though  you  be  a  man  of  good 
icnlV,  good  famijy,  and  good  cbaracltr) 
for  having  no  oiher  blemifii  than  that  your 
modelty  or  diffidence  perhaps  has  occahoned 
your  beiag  a  long  time  in  the  army,  with- 
|out  attaining  the  rank  of  a  general,  or  at 
Uhe  law,  without  being  called  within  the 
bar.  I  could  recite  many  inlknces  of  this 
kind  of  polite  high-breeding,  that  every 
man  of  little  ftation,  who  has  been  a  quality 
broker,  has  often  experienced  ;  but  I  fhall 
wave  that,  and  conclude  by  ihewing  you, 
.■how  certainly  to  avoid  fuch  contempt,  and 
even  decoy  his  lordfnip  out  of  his  walk  to 
take  notice  of  you,  who  would  not  have 
known  you  had  you  continued  in  his. 

The  method  is  this :  fuppofe  we  fee  my 
lord  coming  towards  Spring-garden,  under 
Marlborough  garden-walk  ;  inllead  of  meet- 
ing him,  approach  fo  near  only,  that  you 
are' certain,  from  the  convexity  of  his  eye 
(for  thev  are  all  very  near-fighted)  that  he 
Ites  you,  and  that  he  is  certain  you  fee  and 
know  him.  This  done,  walk  deliberately 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  Mall,  and,  my  life 
for  it,  his  locdlhip  either  trots  over  to  you, 
or  calis  you,  by  your  furaame,  to  him. 
His  pride  is  alarmed  ;  he  cannot  conceive 
the  reafon,  why  one,  he  has  all  along  con- 
fidcred  would  be  proud  of  the  leaft  mark  of 
his  countenance,  fliould  avoid  taking  an 
even  chance  for  fo  great  an  honour  as  a  bov/ 
or  a  nod. — But  1  would  not  be  underftood, 
that  his  lordfhip  is  not  much  offended  at 
you,  though  \\-i  make  you  a  vifit  the  next 
day,  and  never  did  before,  in  order  to  drop 
you  for  ever  after,  left  you  (hould  him. 
This  is  not  conjedure,  but  what  I  have 
often  put  in  practice  with  fuccefs,  if  any 
fuccefs  it  is  to  be  fo  noticed ;  and  as  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  it,  I  do  affure  you,  I  had 
once  the  honour  of  being  fometimes  known 
to,  and  by,  feveral  lords,  and  lofc  all  their 
friendlhip,  becaufe  I  would  not  let  them 
know  me  at  one  time  very  intimately,  at 
another,  not  at  all— ^for  which  lofs  I  do  not 
at  all  fi^d  myfelf  the  worfe. 

I  aia  your  humble  fervant. 
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§   132.     On  the  Arrogance  of  yoiivger  BrO' 
thers  of  Quality. 
Sir, 
Though  it  is  commonly  faid,  that  pride 
and  contempt  for  inferiors  are  ftrongly  im- 
planted   in  the  breafts  of  our  nobility,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  their  politenefs  and 
good-breeding  render   it,    in   general,  iift- 
perceptible;  and,  as  one  may  well  fay. 

He  that  has  pride,  not  fhewing  that  he's  proud. 
Let  me  not  know  It,  he  s  not  proud  at  all, 

one  may  alfo  affirm,  with  truth,  of  the  Brl- 
tifti  nobility,  that  he  who  has  no  pride' at 
all  cannot  fhew  lefs  than  they  do.  Thejr 
treat  the  meaneft  fubjcft  with  the  greateft 
affability,  and  take  pains  to  make  every 
perfon  they  converfe  with  forget  the  dif- 
tance  that  there  is  between  him  and  them- 

As  the  younger  brothers,  and  other  near 
relations  of  the  nobility,  have  the  fame 
education,  and  the  fame  examples  ever  be- 
fore their  eyes,  one  might  expedl  to  fee  in 
them  the  fame  affable  behaviour,  the  fame 
politenefs.  But,  ftrange  as  it  is,  nothing  is 
more  different  than  the  behaviour  of  m/ 
lord,  and  my  lord's  brother.  The  latter 
you  generally  fee  proud,  infolent,  and  over- 
bearing, as  if  he  poffeffed  all  the  wealth  and 
honour  of  the  family.  One  might  imagine 
from  his  behaviour,  that  the  pride  of  the 
family,  like  the  eftates  in  fome  boroughs, 
always  defcended  to  the  younger  brother. 
I  have  known  one  of  thefe  young  noblemen, 
with  no  ether  fortune  than  this  younger 
brother's  inheritance,  above  marryii.*  a  rich 
merchant's  daughter,  becaufe  he  would  not 
difgrace  himfelf  with  a  plebeian  alliance ; 
and  rather  choofe  to  give  his  hand  to  a  lad/ 
Betty,  or  a  lady  Charlotte,  with  nothing 
but  her  title  for  her  portion. 

I  know  a  younger  brother  in  a  noWc 
family,  who,  twelve  years  ago,  was  fo  re- 
gardlefs  of  his  birth,  as  to  defire  my  lord 
his  fath'tr  to  fend  him  to  a  merchant's  count- 
ing houfe  for  his  education;  but,  though 
•  he  has  now  one  of  the  beft  houfes  of  bufmeia 
of  any  in  Leghorn,  and  is  already  able  to 
buy  his  father's  eftare,  his  brothers  and  fifters 
will  not  acknowledge  him  as  a  relation,  and 
do  not  fcruple  to  deny  his  being  their 
brother,  at  the  expence  of  their  lady- 
mother's  reputation. 

It  always  raifes  my  mirth  to  ifear  with 
what  contempt  thefe  younger  brothers  of 
quality  fpeak  of  perfons  in  the  three  learned 
profefilons,  even  thofe  at  the  top  of  each. 
The  bench  of  bifhops  are  never  diftinguifhed 
by  them  with  any  higher  appellation,  than 
»— thofe  parfons:  and  when  th.ey  fpeak  of 
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the  judges,  and  thofe  who  hold  the  firfl: 
places  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  to  a  gentle- 
man at  the  bar,  they  fay — your  lawyers : 
and  thedoftor^Heberden,  Addington,  and 
Aflcew,  are,  in  their  genteel  dialeft,  called 

thefe  phyfical  people.     Trade  is  fuch  a 

difgrace,  that  there  is  no  difference  with 
them  between  the  higheft  and  loweft  that  are 
concerned  in  it;  they  rank  the  greateit 
merchants  among  common  tradefmen,  as 
they  can  fee  no  difference  between  a  count- 
ing-houfe  and  a  chandler's  Ihop.  They  think 
the  run  of  their  father's  or  their  brother's 
kitchen  a  more  genteel  m.eans  of  fubfiftence 
than  what  is  afforded  by  any  calling  or  oc- 
cupation whatfoever,  except  the  army  or  the 
navy ;  as  if  nobody  was  deferving  enough 
of  the  honour  to  cut  a  Frenchman's  throat, 
but  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  diftindion. 

As  1  live  fo  far  from  the  polite  end  of  the 
town  as  Bedford-row,  I  undergo  much  de- 
cent raillery  on  that  account,  whenever  I 
have  the  honour  of  a  vifit  from  one  of  thefe 
younger  brothers  of  quality :  he  wonders 
-who  makes  my  wigs,  my  cloaths,  and  my 
liveries :  he  praifes  the  furniture  of  my 
houfe,  and  allows  my  equipage  to  be  hand- 
fome  ;  but  declares  he  difcovers  more  of  ex- 
pence  than  tafte  in  either :  he  can  difcover 
that  Hallet  is  not  my  upholfterer,  and  that 
my  chariot  was  not  made  by  Butler :  in 
Ihort,  I  find  he  thinks  one  might  as  well 
compare  the  Banquetting-houfe  at  Whitehall 
with  the  Manfion-houfe  for  elegance,  as  to 
look  for  that  in  Bedford-row,  which  can 
only  be  found  about  St.  James's,  He  will 
not  touch  any  thing  at  my  table  but  a  piece 
of  mutton :  he  is  fo  cloyed  with  made  diOies, 
that  a  plain  joint  is  a  rarity  :  my  claret  too, 
though  it  comes  from  Meff.  Brown  and 
Whitefoord,  and  no  otherwife  differs  from 
my  lord's  than  in  being  bought  for  ready 
money,  is  put  by  for  my  port.  Though  he 
politely  hobs  or  nobs  with  my  wife,  he  does 
it  as  if  I  had  married  my  cook  |-and  fhe  is 
further  mortified  with  feeing  her  carp°t 
treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  it  was 
an  oil-cloth.  If,  after  dinner,  one  of  her 
damafk  chairs  has  the  honour  of  his  lordly 
breech,  another  is  indulged  with  the  favour 
of  raifing  his  leg.  To  any, gentleman  who 
drinks  to  this  man  of  fafhion,  he  is  his  moft 
obedient  humble  fervant,  without  bending 
his  body,  or  looking  to  fee  who  does  him 
this  honour.  If  any  perfon,  even  under 
the  degree  of  a  knight,  fpeaks  to  him,  he 
will  condefcend  to  fay  Yes  or  No  ;  but  he  is 
as  likely  as  Sir  Francis  Wronghead  to  fay 
the  one  when  he  (hould  fay  the  other.  If  I 
prefume  to  talk  about  a.ay  change  in  the 


miniftry  before  him,  he  difcovers  great  fur- 
prife  at  my  ignorance,  and  wonders  that  we, 
at  this  end  of  the  town,  Ihould  differ  fo  much 
from  the  people  about  Grofvenor-fquara, 
We  are  abfolutely,  according  to  him,  as  little 
alike  as  if  we  were  not  of  the  fame  fpecies ; 
and  I  find.  It  is  as  much  impoffible  for  us  to 
know  what  paffes  at  court,  as  if  we  lived  at 
Rotherhithe  or  Wapping.  1  have  very  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  contemplating  the 
different  treatment  I  receive  from  him  and  his 
elder  brother.  My  lord,  from  whom  I  have 
received  many  favours,  behaves  to  me  as  if  he 
was  the  perfon  obliged  ;  while  his  lordfhip's  ■ 
brother,  who  has  conferred  no  favour  on  me 
but  borrowing  my  money,  which  he  never 
intends  to  pay,  behaves  as  if  he  was  the  cre- 
ditor, and  the  debt  was  a  forlorn  one. 

The  infolence  v/hich  is  fo  much  complain- 
ed of  among  noblemen's  fervants,  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  account  for:  ignorance,  idlenefs, 
high-living,  and  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  noble  perfon  they  ferve,  added  to 
the  example  of  my  lord's  brother,  whom  they 
find  no  lefs  dependent  in  the  family  than 
themfelves,  will  naturally  make  them  arro- 
gant and  proud.  But  this  conduft  in  the 
younger  brother  mufl  for  ever  remain  unac- 
courrtable.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  folve 
this  phenomenon  to  myfelf,  ever  fince  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence  happened  to  me. 

Vvhen  I  came  to  fettle  in  town,  about 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  was  ftrongly 
recommended  to  a  noble  peer,  who  promifed 
to  affifl:  me.  On  my  arrival,  I  v.'aited  upon 
his  lordfhip,  and  was  told  by  the  porter, 
with  an  air  of  great  indifference,  that  he 
was  not  at  home  ;  and  I  was  very  near  re- 
ceiving the  door  in  m.y  face,  when  I  was 
going  to  acquaint  this  civil  perfon,  that  I 
had  a  letter  in  my  pocket  for  his  lord  :  up(5n 
my  producing  it,  he  faid  I  might  leave  it  ; 
and  immediately  fnatched  it  from  me.  I 
called  again  the  next  day,  and  found,  to 
my  great  furprife,  a  fomewhat  better  recep- 
tion from  my  friend  the  porter,  who  imme- 
diately, as  I  heard  afterwards,  by  order 
from  his  lord,  introduced  me  into  the 
library.  When  I  entered,  I  faw  a  gentle- 
man in  an  armed  chair  reading  a  pamphlet, 
whom,  as  I  did  not  know  him,  1  took  for 
my  lord  himfelf,  efpecially  as  he  did  not 
rife  from  his  chair,  or  fo  much  as  offer  to 
look  tov.'ards  me,  on  my  entering,  I  imme- 
diately addreffed  myfelf  to  him  with— 
"  My  lord" — but  was  inftantly  told  by  him, 
without  Taking  his  eyes  from  the  pamplilet, 
that  his  brother  was  dreiling :  he  read  on, 
and  left  me  to  contemplate  the  fituation  I 
was  in,  that  if  I  had  been  treated  with  fo 
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much  contempt  from  the  porter  ?.nd  my 
lord's  brother,  what  muft  I  expedl  from  my 
noble  patron  ?  While  I  was  thus  reflecting, 
in  comes  a  gentleman,  running  up  to  me, 
aiyi,  taking  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  faid, 
he  was  heartily  glad  to  fee  me.  I  was 
greatly  diftreffed  to  know  how  to  behave. 
1  could  not  imagine  this  to  be  his  lordfhip 
who  was  fo  affable  and  courteous,  and  I 
could  not  fuppofe  it  was  any  body  who 
meant  to  infult  me.  My  anxiety  was  re- 
moved by  his  pulling  out  the  letter  I  had 
left,  and  faying,  "  He  Avas  very  happy  that 
"  it  was  in  his  power  to  comply  with  the 
**  contents  of  it ;"  at  the  fame  time  intro- 
ducing me  to  his  brother,  as  a  gentleman 
he  was  happy  to  know.  This  younger  bro- 
ther arofe  from  his  chair  with  great  indif- 
ference; and,  taking  me  coolly  by  the  hand, 
faid,  "  He  Ihould  be  proud  of  fo  valuable 
an  acquaintance ;"  and,  refuming  his  feat, 
proceeded  to  finifh  his  pamphlet.  Upon 
taking  leave,  my  lord  renewed  his  former 
declaration  ;  but  his  brother  was  too  intent 
on  his  reading  to  obferve  the  bow  made  to 
him  by  the  valuable  acquaintance  he  a  few 
minutes  before  profeffed  himfelf  fo  proud  of. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  that  there  are 
many  younger  brothers  to  peers,  who  acknow- 
ledge, with  much  concern,  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  faid,  and  are  ready  to  allow,  that, 
in  '  too  many  families  of  diftindfion,  the 
younger  brother  is  not  the  finer  gentleman. 
I  am  your  humble  fervant,  &c. 

B.  Thornton. 

^   135.     Ferfim  of  ^allty  fronjcd  to  be 
Traders. 

I  always  refleft  with  pleafure,  that  ftrong 
as  the  fondnefs  of  imitating  the  French  has 
been  among  people  of  fafhion,  they  have 
not  yet  introduced  among  us  their  contempt 
for  trade.  A  French  marquis,  who  has  no- 
thing to  boaft  of  but  his  high  birth,  would 
fcorn  to  take  a  merchant's  daughter  by  the 
hand  in  wedlock,  though  her  father  fhould 
be  as  rich  as  the  Buffy  of  the  Eaft  Indies ; 
as  if  a  Frenchman  was  only  to  be  valued, 
like  a  black-pudding,  for  the  goodnefs  of 
his  blood  ;  while  our  nobility  not  only  go 
into  the  city  I'br  a  wife,  but  fend  their 
younger  fons  to  a  merchant's  counting- 
houfe  for  education.  But,  I  confefs,  I 
never  confidered,  till  very  lately,  how  far 
they  have,  from  time  to  time  departed  from 
this  French  folly  in  their  efteem  for  trade; 
and  I  find,  that  the  greateft  part  of  our  no- 
bility may  be  properly  deemed  merchants, 
if  not  traders,  and  even  fhopkeepers. 

In  the  firrt  place,  we  may  confider  many 
of  our  nobility  in  the  fame  light  as  Beaver 
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or  Henfon,  or  any  other  keepers  of  repo- 
fitories.  The  breeding  of  running-horfes 
is  become  a  favourite  traffic  among  them  j 
and  we  know  how  very  largely  perfons  of 
the  firft  fafhion  deal  this  way,  and  what 
great  addition  they  make  to  their  yearly 
income  by  winning  plates  and  matches,  and 
then  felling  the  horfe  for  a  prodigious  fum. 
What  advantages  muft  accrue  to  them,  if 
they  have  a  mare  of  blood  to  breed  from ! 
But  what  a  treafure  have  they  if  they  are 
pofTefled  of  the  ftallion  in  f-jfhion  I  I  can 
therefore  fee  no  difference  between  this  oc- 
cupation of  my  lord  and  that  of  any  York- 
fhire  dealer  whatfoever  :  and  if  his  lordfhip 
is  not  always  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  trade  as 
the  jockey  of  the  North,  it  is  not  becaufc 
he  does  not  equally  hold  it  fair  to  cheat  his 
own  brother  in  ho'rfe-flefh.  If  a  duke  ride* 
his  own  liorfes  on  the  courfe,  he  does  not, 
in  my  judgment,  differ  from  any  other 
jockey  on  the  turf;  and  I  think  it  the  fame 
thing,  whether  a  man  gets  money  by  keep- 
ing a  ftallion,  or  whether  he  gets  it  by 
keeping  a  bull  or  a  boar  for  the  parifh. 

We  know  of  many  perfons  of  quality 
whofe  pafTion  for  trade  has  made  them 
dealers  in  fighting-cocks ;  and  I  heard  one 
declare  to  me  lately,  that  there  was  no 
trulting  to  fervants  in  that  bufmefs;  that 
he  fhould  make  nothing  of  it,  if  he  did  not 
look  after  the  cocks  himfelf;  and  that,  for 
a  month  before  he  is  to  fight  a  match,  he 
always  takes  care  of  and  feeds  them  him- 
felf; and  for  that  purpofe  (ftrange  as  it  may 
feem)  he  lies  in  a  little  room  clofe  by  them 
every  night,  1  cannot  but  admire  this  in- 
duftry,^  which  can  make  my  noble  friend 
quit  his  lady's  bed,  while  tradefmen  of  a 
lower  rank  neglcft  their  bufinefs  for  the 
charms  of  a  kept  miftrefs.  But  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  thefe  dealers  in  live  fowl  are 
to  be  confidered  as  poulterers,  as  well  as 
thofe  who  fell  the  deer  of  their  park  are  to 
be  ranked  among  the  butchers  in  Clare- 
market;  though  the  latter  endeavour  art- 
fully to  avoid  this,  by  felling  their  venifon 
to  paftry-cooks  and  fifhmongers. 

What  fhall  we  fay  of  thofe  who  fend  ve- 
nifon. hares,  pheafants,  partridges,  and  all 
other  game,  to  their  poulterer  and  fifh- 
monger  in  London,  to  receive  an  equiva- 
lent in  poultry  and  fifh  in  winter,  when 
they  are  in  town  ? — Though  thefe  fportf- 
men  do  not  truck  their  commodities  for 
money,  th;;y  are  nothiug  lefs  than  higlers 
and  huckiters,  dealers  and  chapmen,  in  the 
proper  fenfe  of  the  words  ;  for  an  exchange 
was  never  denied  to  b>e  a  fale,  though  it  is 
afnnned  to  be  no  robber,-. 

I  come 
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I  come  now  to  the  confideration  of  thofe 
who  deal  in  a  much  larger  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  way,  and  are  properly  ftiled  mer- 
chants, while  thofe  already  mentioned  are 
little  more  than  traders  in  the  retailing 
bufinefs :  what  immenfe  fums  are  received 
by  thofe  eleftioneering  merchants,  whofe 
fortunes  and  influence  in  many  counties  and 
boroughs  enable  them  to  procure  a  feat  in 

Sirliament  for  any  that  will  pay  for  it ! 
ow  profitable  has  nurfing  the  eftates  of 
extravagant  i-^rfons  of  dillinftion  proved 
to  many  a  right  honourable  friend!  I  do 
not  mean  from  his  fhewing  himfelf  a  true 
fteward,  but  from  the  weight  and  intereft 
he  has  got  by  it  at  a  general  eledHon. 
What  Jew  deals  larger  than  many  of  our 
nobility  in  the  flocks  and  in  lottery  tickets? 
And,  perhaps,  one  (hould  not  find  more 
bulls  and  bears  at  Jonathan's  than  at  Ar- 
thur's. If  you  cannot,  at  this  laft  place, 
infure  your  houfe  from  fire,  or  a  (hip  from 
the  danger  of  the  feas,  or  the  French,  you 
may  get  largely  underwrit  on  lives,  and  in- 
fure your  own  againft  that  of  your  mother 
or  grandmother  for  any  funi  whatfoever. 
There  are  thofe  who  deal  as  greatly  in  this 
praftice  of  putting  one  life  againft  another 
as  any  underwriter  in  the  city  of  London  : 
and,  indeed,  the  end  of  infuring  is  lefs  an- 
fwered  by  the  latter  than  the  former ;  for 
the  prudent  citizen  will  not  fet  his  name  to 
any  policy,  where  the  perfon  to  be  infured 
is  not  in  perfect  health;  while  the  mer- 
chants at  St.  James's,  who  infure  by  means 
of  bets  inftead  of  policies,  will  pay  you 
any  fum  whatfoever,  if  a  man  dies  that  is 
run  through  the  body,  fliot  through  the 
head,  or  has  tumbled  off  his  chair  in  an 
apoplexy  ;  for  as  there  are  perfons  who  will 
lay  on  either  fide,  he  who  wants  to  infure 
need  only  choofe  that  which  anfwers  his 
purpofe.  And  as  to  the  dealings  of  thefe 
merchants  of  fafhion  in  annuities  upon  lives, 
we  often  hear  that  one  fells  his  wtrole  eftate, 
for  his  life,  to  another ;  and  there  is  no  other 
form  of  conveyance  ufed  between  the  buyer 
and  feller,  than  by  fhuffling  a  pack  of  cards, 
or  throwing  a  pair  of  dice  :  but  I  cannot 
look  upon  this  fort  of  traflic  in  any  other 
light  than  that,  when  a  condemned  felon  fells 
his  own  body  to  a  furgeon  to  be  anatomifed. 
After  all,  there  is  no  branch  of  trade 
that  is  ufually  extended  {o  far,  and  has  fuch 
a  variety  in  i  ,  as  gaming  ;  v/hether  we 
confider  it  as  carried  on  by  cards,  dice, 
horfe  racing,  pitting,  betting,  &c.  &c,  &c. 
Thefe  merchants  deal  in  very  various  com- 
modities, and  do  not  feem  to  be  very  anx- 
ious in   general   about  any  difference    ia 


value,  when  they  are  ftriking  a  bargain ; 
for,  though  fome  expedt  ready  money  for 
ready  money  when  they  play,  as  they  would 
blood  for  blood  in  a  duel,  many,  very 
many,  part  with  their  ready  money  to  thofe 
who  deal  upon  truft,  nay  oftentimes  .to 
thofe  who  are  known  to  be  incapable  of 
paying.  Sometimes  I  have  feen  a  gentle- 
man Bet  his  gold  v/ith  a  lady  who  has  ear- 
rings, bracelets,  and  other  diamonds  to 
anfwer  her  ftake:  but  I  have  much  oftener 
feen  a  lady  play  againft  a  roll  of  guineas, 
with  nothing  but  her  virtue  to  part  with 
to  preferve  her  honour  if  (he  loft.  The 
markets,  in  which  the  multiplicity  of  bufi- 
nefs of  this  kind  is  tranfafted,  are  very 
many,  and  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  that 
end  and  no  other,  fuch  as  routs,  affemblies, 
Arthur's,  Newmarket,  and  the  courfes  in 
every  county.  Where  thefe  merchants  trade 
in  ready  money  only,  or  in  bank-notes,  I 
confider  them  as  bankers  of  quality  ;  where, 
in  ready  money  againft  truft,  and  notes  of 
hand  of  perfons  that  are  but  little  able  to 
pay,  they  rauft  be  broken  merchants  :  and 
whoever  plays  with  money  againft  a  lady's 
jewels,  fhould,  in  my  mind,  hang  out  the 
Three  Blue  Balls  in  a  private  alley ;  and  the 
lady  who  flakes  her  virtue  for  gold,  fhould 
take  the  houfe  of  a  late  venerable  matron 
in  the  Piazza,  to  carry  on  her  trade  in  that 
place. 

But  it  is  with  pleafure  I  fee  our  merchants 
of  quality  neglefting  feveral  branches  of 
trade  that  have  been  carried  on  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  in  which  great  fortunes  have  been 
raifed  in  former  times  by  fome  of  their  an- 
ceftors.  What  immenfe  fums  have,  we 
know,  been  got  by  fome  great  men  in  the 
fmuggling  trade!  And  we  have  heard  of 
large  profits  being  made  by  the  fale  of 
commiffions  in  the  army  and  navy  ;  by  pro- 
curing places  and  penfions  ;  and  vait  fums 
received  for  quartering  a  lord's  fifler,  ne- 
phew, or  natural  fon  on  any  one  who  holds 
a  profitable  poft  under  the  government. 
Smuggling,  furely,  fbiould  be  left  to  our 
good  friends  on  the  fhores  of  Kent  and 
'SufTex;  and  I  think,  he  who  fells  commif- 
fions in  the  navy  or  army,  the  free-gifts 
of  the  prince,  fhould  fufFer  like  a  defertrr, 
or  be  keel-hauled  to  death  under  a  firft- 
rate  man  of  war;  and  he  who,  like  a  Turkifh 
vizier,  levies  contributions  on  thofe  who 
hold  pods  and  places  under  his  mafler,' 
(liould,  like  him,  be  fqueezed  in  his  turn, 
till  the  fpunge  is  dry,  and  then  bow-ftringed 
for  the  good  of  the  people. 

1  am  your  humble  fervant,  &c. 

B.  Thornton,:, 
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§   134.     On  Pedantry, 
Sir, 

To  difplay  the  leaft  fymptom  of  learning, 
or  to  feem  to  know  more  than  your  footman, 
is  become  an  offence  againft  the  rules  of  po- 
litenefs,  and  is  branded  with  the  name  of 
pedantry  and  ill- breeding.  The  very  found 
of  a  Roman  or  a  Grecian  name,  or  a  hard 
name,  as  the  ladies  call  it,  though  their  own 
perhaps  are  harder  by  half,  is  enough  to 
difcpncert  the  temper  of  a  dozen  counteffes, 
and  to  llrike  a  whole  affc-mbly  of  fine  gen- 
tlemen dumb  with  amazement. 

This  fqueamiflinefs  of  theirs  is  owing  to 
their  averlion  to  pedantry ,  which  they  under- 
Hand  to  be  a  fort  of  muftinefs,  that  can  on- 
ly be  contraded  in  a  reclufe  and  a  ftudious 
life,  and  a  foible  peculiar  to  men  of  letters. 
But  if  a  ftrong  attachment  to  a  particular 
fubjecl,  a  total-  ignorance  of  every  other, 
an  eagernefs  to  introduce  that  fubjeft  upon 
all  occafions,  and  a  confirmed  habit  of  de- 
claiming upon  it,  without  either  wit  or  dlf- 
cretion,  be  the  marks  of  a  pedantic  charac- 
ter, as  they  certainly  are,  it  belongs  to  the 
illiterate  as  well  as  the  learned  ;  and  St. 
James's  itfelf  may  boaft  of  producing  as 
arrant  pedants  as  were  ever  fent  forth  from 
a  college. 

I  know  a  woman  of  falhion,  who  is  per- 
petually employed  in  remarks  upon  the  wea- 
ther, who  obferves,  from  m.orning  to  noon, 
that  it  is  likely  to  rain,  and  from  noon  to 
night,  that  it  fpits,  that  it  mifles,  that  it  is 
fet  in  for  a  wet  evening  ;  and,  being  inca- 
pable of  any  other  difcourfe,  is  as  infipid  a 
companion,  and  juft  as  pedantic,  as  he  who 
quotes  Ariftole  over  his  tea,  or  talks  Greek 
at  a  card-table. 

A  gentleman,  of  my  acquaintance,  is  a 
I  conftant  attendant  upon  parliamentary  bufi- 
I  nefs,  and  I  have  heard  him  entertain  a  large 
circle,  by  the  hour,  with  the  fpeeches  that 
j  were  made  in  a  debate  upon  m.um  and  per- 
'  ry.  He  has  a  wonderful  memory,  and  a 
kind  of  oratorical  tune  in  his  elocution,  that 
i  ferves  him  inftead  of  an  emphafis.  By  thofe 
means  he  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  hav-  ' 
ing  a  deal  to  fay  for  himfelf ;  but  as  it  con- 
fifts  entirely  of  what  othershavefaid  for  them.- 
felves  before  him,  and  if  he  fhould  be  deaf 
during  the  lefTions,  he  would  certainly  be 
dumb  in  the  intervals,  I  mufi:  needs  {ct  him 
down  for  a  pedant. 

But  the  moft  troublefome,  as  well  as  moll: 
dangerous  cbara<^er  of  this  fort,  that  I  am 
fo  unhappy  as  to  be  conneded  with,  is  a 
a  ilripling,  who  fpends  his  whole  life  in 
a  fencing-fchool.    This  athletic  young  pe- 


dant is,  indeed,  a  moft  formidable  creature  ; 
his  whole  converfation  lies  in  ^art  and 
Tierce  ;  if  you  meet  him  in  the  ftreet,  he  fa- 
lutes  you  in  the  gymnaftic  manner,  throws 
himfelf  back  upon  his  left  hip,  levels  his 
cane  at  the  pit  of,  your  ftomach,  and  looks 
as  fierce  as  a  prize-fighter.  In  the  midfl  of 
a  difcourfe  upon  politics,  he  itarts  from  ths 
table  on  a  fudden,  and  fplits  himfelf  into  a 
monftrous  lounge  againil  the  wainfcot ;  im- 
mediately he  puts  a  foil  into  your  hand,  in- 
fidsupon  teaching  you  his  murthering  thruit, 
and  if,  in  the  courfe  of  his  inftrudlions,  ho 
pufhes  out  an  eye  or  a  fore-tootii,  he  tells 
you,  that  yon  jlapp^d  your  pcint,  or  dropped 
your  ^rifi,  and  imputes  all  the  mifchief  to 
the  aukvvardnefs  of  his  pupil. 

The  mufical  pedant,  who,  inftead  of  at- 
tending to  the  difcourfe,  diverts  himfelf  with 
humming  an  air,  or,  if  he  fpeaks,  exprefles 
himfelf  in  the  language  of  the  orchelfra ; 
the  Newmarket  pedant,  who  has  no  know- 
ledge, but  what  he  gathers  upon  the  turf  j 
the  female  pedant,  who  is  an  adept  in  no- 
thing but  the  patterns  of  filks  and  flounces  ; 
and  the  cofFee-houfe  pedant,  whofe  whole 
erudition  lies  within  the  margin  of  a  news- 
paper, are  nuifances  fo  extremely  common, 
that  it  is  almolt  unneoeffary  to  mention 
them.  Yet,  pedants  as  they  are,  they  fhel- 
ter  themfelves  under  ths  fafhionablenefs  of 
their  foible,  and,  with  all  the  properties  of 
the  character,  generally  efcape  the  impu- 
tation of  it.  In  my  opinion,  however,  they 
deferve  our  cenfure  more  than  the  mereil 
book-worm  imaginable.  The  man  of  let- 
ters is  ufually  confined  to  his  ftudy,  and 
having  but  little  pleafure  in  converfmg  with 
men  of  the  world,  does  not  often  intrude 
himfelf  into>their  company:  thefe  unlearned 
pedants,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  met 
with  every  where;  they  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  run  about  and  be  troublefome,  and 
are  univerfally  the  bane  of  agreeable  con- 
verfation.    I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

i>.  Thornton. 

§    135.     A  Sunday  in  the  Coimtry. 

Sir,  Aug.  8,  1761, 

As  life  is  fo  fhort,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lofe  any  of 
that  precious  time,  every  mtm^nt  of  which 
fhould  be  employed  in  fuch  gratiiicatipns  as 
are  fuitable  to  our  Itations  and  difpoiTtions, 
For  this  reafon,  we  cannot  but  lament,  that 
the  year  (hould  be  curtailed  of  almoft  a 
feventh  part,  and  that,  out  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty-five  days,  fifty- two  of  them 
fhould  be  allotted,  with  refped  to  many  per- 
y  foA 
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fons,  to  dullnefs  and  infipidity.  You  will 
eafily  conceive  that,  by  what  I  have  Taid, 
I  all'jde  to  that  enemy  to  all  mirth  and  gaie- 
ty, Sunday,  whole  impertinent  intrulion 
puts  a  check  on  our  amu{ement<,  and  cads 
a  gloom  over  our  cheerful  thoughts.  Per- 
fons,  indeed,  of  high  falhion  regard  it  fto 
more  tlian  the  ocher  part  of  the  week,  and 
would  no  rrore  be  reilrained  from  their  plea- 
fures  on  this  day,  than  they  would  keep  fall 
on  a  fall-day  ;  but  others,  who  have  the 
fame  tafle  and  fpirit,  tiioagli  lefs  fortunes, 
are  ccnllrained,  in  order  to  fave  appcara.nces, 
to  debar 'themielves  of  every  amufernent, 
except  that  of  going  to  church,  which  they 
can  only  enjoy  in  coriimon  with  the  vulgar. 
The  vulgar,  it  is  true,  have  th?  happy  pri- 
vilege cf  converting  this  hoiy-day  into  a  day 
of  extraordinary  feuivity  ;  and  the  mecha- 
ric  is  allowed  to  get  tirunk  on  this  day,  if 
on  no  o:her,  becaufe  he  has  nothing  elfe  to 
do.  It  is  true,  that  the  citizen  on  this  day 
get5  Icof-  from  his  counter,  to  which  he  had 
beer,  faflened  all  the  reft  of  the  week,  like 
a  bad  fhillir.g,  and  riots  in  the  luxuries  of 
Iflington  or  Mile- end.  But  what  (liall  be 
faid  of  thofe,  who  have  no  bufinefs  to  fol- 
low, but  the  bent  of  their  inclinations  .?  on 
whofe  hands,  indeed,  all  the  days  of  their 
life  would  hang  as  heavy  as  Sundays,  if  they 
were  not  enlivened  by  the  dear  variety  of 
amufements  and  diverfions.  How  can  a 
woman  of  any  fpirit  pafs  her  time  on  this 
difmal  day,  when  thepIay-houfes,andVaux- 
hall,  and  Ranelagh,  are  fhut,  and  no  places 
of  public  meeting  are  open,  but  the  churches? 
J  talk  not  of  thofe  in  higher  life,  who  are 
fo  much  above  the  world,  ihat  they  are  cut 
of  the  reach  of  its  cenfures ;  1  mean  thofe 
who  are  confined  in  a  narrower  fphere,  fo  as 
to  be  obliged  to  pay  fome  regard  to  reputa- 
tion. But  if  people  in  town  have  iiea.on  to 
complain  of  this  weekly  bar  put  upon  their 
pleafures,  how  unhappy  muftThey  be,  who 
are  immured  in  the  old  manfion-houfe  in  the 
country,  and  cloiftered  up  (as  it  were)  in  a 
nunnery  ?  This  is  my  hard  cafe  :  my  aunt, 
who  is  a  wo/nan  of  the  laft  age,  took  me 
down  with  her  this  fummer  :o  her  houfe  in 
Northamptonfhire ;  nor  (hall  I  be  releafed 
from  my  prifon,  till  the  time  of  the  corona- 
tion, wnich  will  be  as  joyful  to  me,  as  the 
aft  of  grace  to  an  infolvent  debtor.  My 
time,  however,  is  fpent  agreeably  enough, 
as  far  as  any  thing  can  be  agreeable  in  the 
country,  as  we  live  in  a  good  neighbour- 
hood, fee  a  good  deal  of  company,  pay  a 
good  many  viuts,  and  nearenough  to  Altrop- 
Weils  fci:  nic  to  play  at  cards  at  all  .the  pub- 


lic breakfaftings,  and  to  dance  at  the  afTem- 
blies.  But,  as  I  told  you,  my  aunt  is  aa 
old-fafnioned  lady,  and  has  got  queer  no- 
tions of  I  know  not  what.  I  dread  nothing 
fo  much  as  the  coming  round  of  Sunday, 
which  is  fure  to  prove,  to  me  at  leaft,  a 
day  of  penance  and  mortification.  In  the 
morning  we  are  dragged,  in  the  old  family 
coach,  to  the  pa^-ilh-church,  not  a  Hone's 
throw  off  the  houfe,  for  grandeur-fake  ;  and,  : 
though  1  drefs  me  ever  fo  g?-y»  the  igno- 
rant bumkins  take  no  more  notice  of  me,  ' 
than  they  do  of  my  aunt,  who  is  mufhed  ; 
up  to  the  chin.  At  dinner  we  never  fee  a 
creature  but  the  paribn,  who  never-  fails 
conning  for  his  cuflomary  fee  of  roafr-beef 
and  plumb-puddiug ;  in  the  afternoon  the 
fame  dull  work  of  cimrch-gcing  is  repeat- 
ed ;  and  the  evening  is  as  r/ielancholy  as  it 
is  to  a  criminal,  who  is  to  he  executed  the 
next  morning.  When  I  firftcame  down,  I 
prrpofed  playing  a  game  at  whitl,  and  in- 
vited the  dc6lor  to  make  a  fourth  ;  but  my 
aunt  looked  upon  the  very  mention  of  it  as 
an  abomination.  J.  thought  there  could  be 
no  harm,  in  a  little  innocent  mufic ;  and 
therefore,  one  morning,  while  fhe  was  get- 
ting ready  for  church,  I  began  to  tune  my 
guitar,  the  found  of  which  quickly  brought 
her  down  Hairs,  and  (he  vowed  flie  would 
break  it  ail  to  piece?,  if  I  was  fo  wicked  as 
to  touch  it ;  though  I  offered  to  compromife 
the  matter  with  her,  by  playing  nothing 
but  pfalmtunes  to  pleafe  her.  i  hate  read- 
ing any  thing,  but  efpecial'y  good  books, 
as  my  aunt  calls  them,  which  are  dull  at 
any  time,  but  much  duller  on  a  Sunday  J 
yet  my  aunt  wonders  I  will  not  employ  my- 
felf,  when  I  have  nothing  to  do,  in  reading 
Nc-lfon  on  the  Fcafts  and  Fafts,  or  a  chapter' 
in  the  Bible.  You  mull  know,  that  the  day 
I  write  this  is  Sunday;  and  it  happens  to 
be  fo  very  rainy,  that  my  aunt  is  afraid  to 
venture  her  felf  in  the  damp  church,  for 
fear  of  encreafing  her  rheuniatifm  ;  ihe  has  ■ 
therefore  gut  on  her  fpeflacles,  ordered  the  : 
great  famiiy-bible  into  the  hall,  and  is  gor- 
ing to  read  prayers  herfelf  to  the  fervants. 
I  excufed  my  felf  from  being  prefent,  by  pre- 
tending an  head-ach,  and  llole  into  my  clo- 
fet,  in  order  to  divert  myfelf  in  writing  to 
you.  How  1  (hall  be  able  to'  go  through 
the  reft  of  the  day,  I  know  not ;  as  the  rain, 
I  believe,  will  not  fufFer  us  to  (iir  out,  and 
we  fhall  fit  moping  and  yawning  at  one  dn- 
other,  and  looking  ftupidiy  at  the  rain  ou 
of  the  Gothic  window  in  the  little  parloi 
like  the  clean  and  unclean  beafts  in  Noah's 
ark.  It  is  faid,  that  the  gloomy  weather  in 
Novera- 
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November  induces  Eng'ifhmen  commonly 
to  make  away  with  tuemfelvcs ;  and,  indeed, 
joiidering  tbe  weather,  and  all  together,  1 
believe  i  Ihall  be  tempted  to  drown  myfelf 
at  once  in  the  pond  before  the  door,  or  fairly 
tuck  mvTelf  \xp  in  my  own  g:irters. 

I  am  your  very  humble  fervant, 

Dorothy  Thursday. 
B.  T  hornton. 

§   I  36.      On  the  Militia. 
Sir,  Aug.  9,  1761. 

The  weather  here  in  Engla.id  is  as  un- 
fettled  and  variable  as  the  tempers  of  the 
people;  nor  can  you  judge,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fky,  whether  it  will  rain  or 
hold  up  for  a  moment  together,  any  more 
than  ycu  can  tell  by  the  face  of  a  man,  whe- 
ther he  will  lour  in  a  frown,  or  clear  up  in 
&  fmile.  An  unexpcfted  (hower  has  obliged 
me  to  turn  into  the  firft  inn  ;  and  1  think  I 
may  e'en  as  well  pafs  my  time  in  writing  for 
your  paper,  efpecially  as  I  have  nothing 
clfe  to  do,  having  examined  all  the  prints  in 
the  room,  read  over  all  the  rhymes,  and 
adn-iircd  all  the  Dear  MiJJes  and  Charming 
Mijjss  on  the  window-panes. 

As  I  had  the  honour  to  pay  my  fniiling 
at  the  ordinary  in  this  town,  with  fome  of 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  I  am  enabled  to 
fend  you  a  few  thoughts  on  that  fabjeft. 
With  refpeft  to  the  comrrort  men,  it  will  be 
i^uff.cient  to  obferve,  that  in  many  military 
pravuces,  no  body  of  regulars  can  poiiibly 
exceed  them.  Their  pro. vefs  in  marauding 
is  unquellionable  ;  as  they  are  fure  to  f'ake 
prifoners,  whatever  il:ra2glers  they  meet 
with  on  their  march,  fuch  as  geei'e,  turkles, 
Chickt^ns,  Uz.  and  have  been  often  kno'.vn 
to  make  a  perfect  defert  of  a  farmer's  yard. 
By  the  bye,  it  is  poiTibly  on  ti\!3  account, 
that  a  turkey  bears  fo  grc.T.t  an  antipathy  to 
the  colour  of  r&di.  Thefe  fellows  are,  in- 
deed, fo  intreoid,  that  they  will  atf.ack  any 
convtjy  cf  provifions  that  falls  in  their  vvay; 
and  my  landlord  affures  mc,  that  as  foon  as 
they  come  into  a  town,  they  immediateiy 
lay  clofe  fieg'^  to  the  pantsy  and  kitchen, 
which  they  commonly  take  by  ftorm,  and 
never  give  any  qnarter  ;  as  alfo,  that  they 
are  excellent  miners,  in  working  their  way 
into  the  cellar. 

I  little  imagined  that  I  fnould  have  met 
with  my  Old  univerlity  acquaintance,  "y.'^c-^ 
Fi-ve  Bar  in  this  part  of  the  country,  ?.s  I 
could  not  but  tnink  we  had  been  at  lenll  t;vo 
bundred  miles  ai'vindcr.  Indef^d  !  di'i  not 
now  him  at  his  fi-it  accoi'in'r  ne,  at  he 
approached  fiowly  to  me,  vvi;h  a  di»1:ar.tly 
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familiar  air,  and  a  Aiding  bow  forward,  and 
a  "  Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant,"  inftead 
of  fpringing  upon  me  like  a  grey-hound, 
and  clapping  me  on  the  flioulder  like  a  bai- 
liff, fqueezlng  my  four  fingers  in  his  rough 
palm,  like  a  nut-cracker,  and  then  whirling 
my  arm  to  and  fro,  like  the  handle  of  a  great 
pump,  with  a  blunt  "  How  doft  do  } — I  am 
"  glad  to  fee  thee" — and  an  hearty  Damme 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  it.  Jack,  you 
muft  know,  by  being  a  militia  captain,  is 
become  a  fine  gentleman  ;  fo  line  a  one  in- 
deed, that  he  afFefts  to  defpife  what  he  ne- 
ver knew,  and  afked  me,  if  1  had  not,  as 
well  as  himfelf,  forgot  all  my  Greek. 

It  is  true,  that  my  friend  Jack  (I  beg- 
his  honour's  pardon,  I  fhould  fay  captain) 
has  had  the  advantage  of  an  Oxford  edu- 
cation ;■  and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  he  has  been  worked,  kneaded,  mould- 
ed, fine-drawn,  and  polifhed  into  a  better 
kind  of  pipe-makers  clay  than  the  clods  of 
which  fome  of  his  brother  ofRcers  were  cora- 
pofed.  Yet  thefe,  I  found,  had  in  fome 
m.eafure  call:  their  flough,  and  put  on  the 
martial  gentility  with  the  drefs :  fuch  are 
the  furprifing  effefls  of  a  red  coat,  that  it 
immediately  dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  ;  as, 
for  inllance,  every  private  man  in  his  ma- 
jefty's  foot-guards  is  dignified  with  the  title 
of  gentleman-ibldier. 

To  the  honour  of  the  militia  be  it  Spok- 
en, their  officers  have  made  noble  advances 
in  the  military  arts,  and  are  become  as 
great  proficients  in  them  as  any  of  the  re- 
gulars ;  I  mean  thofe  arts  particularly, 
which  will  render  them  an  ornament  to  their 
country,  in  the  timccf  peace.  Firft  then, 
with  refpefl  to  drefs  and  politenefs  of  beha- 
viour. The  red  coat,  thb  cockade,  tlie 
(houlder-knot,  and  the  fword,  have  meta- 
morphofed  our  plain  country  'fquires  into  as 
arrant  beaus  as  any  on  the  parade.  The 
fhort  jerkin,  flriped  waillcoat,  leather- 
breeches,  and  livery  of  the  hunt,  are  ex- 
changed for  an  elegant  laced  uniform ;  the 
bob-wip-  has  fprouted  to  a  queue;  the  boots 
are  call  off  for  fi'ik-fi:ockings  and  turned 
pumps ;  and  the  long  whip  has  given  place 
to  a  gold  hiked  fword,  with  a  flaming  fword- 
knot.  They  have  reconciled  themfelves  to 
rufRes,  and  can  make  a  bow,  and  come  into 
a  room  with  a  good  grace.  With  thefe  ac- 
compliihments,  our  bum.kins  have  bee.ni 
enabled  to  iliine  at  country  affemblies  ; 
though  it  mufr  be  confefTed,  that  •  thefe 
grown  gentlemen  flar.d  fomevi/hat  in  need  of 
Mr.  Duke's  infirudions.  Some  of  them 
have  alfo  carried  their  politencis  fo  far  as  to 
y  2  decide 
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decide  a  point  of  honour  with  their  fvvords ; 
and  at  the  laft  rown  I  pafieJ  through,  I  was 
told,  there  had  been  a  duel  between  a  mili- 
tia officer  and  the  furgeon  of  the  place,  when 
the  former  being  pricked  in  the  fword-arm, 
his  antagonill  direftly  pulled  out  his  falve- 
box,  and  kindly  drefled'the  wound  upon  the 
field  of  battle. 

Another  neceffary  qualification  of  a  fcl- 
dier  is,  curfing  and  fwearing;  in  which  ex- 
erciie,  I  alliire  you,  our  militia  gentry  are 
very  expert.  It  is  true,  they  had  had  fome 
pradlice  in  it  before  they  left  their  native 
fields,  but  were  not  difciplined  in  difcharg- 
ing  their  oaths  with  right  military  grace. 
A  common  fellow  may  fwear  indeed  like  a 
trooper,  as  any  one  may  let  off  a  gun,  or 
pufh  with  a  fword  ;  but  to  do  it  with  a  good 
air,  is  to  be  learned  only  in  a  camp.  This 
practice,  i  fuppofe,  was  introduced  among 
our  regiments;  and  tolerated  by  the  chap- 
Jains,  that  it  might  familiarize  them  to  the 
mpft  Ihocking  circumftances  :  for,  after  they 
have  intrepidly  damned  one  another's  eyes, 
limbs,  blood,  bodies,  fouls,  and  even  their 
own,  they  muft  certainly  be  fearlefs  of  any 
harm  that  can  happen  to  them. 

Drinking  is  another  abfoiute  requifite  in 
the  charader  of  a  good  officer  ;  and  in  this 
oar  militia  are  not  at  all  deficient.  Indeed 
they  are  kept  to  fuch  conftant  duty  in  this 
exercife,  that  they  cannot  fail  of  being  very 
expert  at  it.  No  veterans  in  the  fervice  can 
charge  their  glaffes  in  better  order,  or  dif- 
charge  them  more  regularly  at  the  word  of 
command.  By  the  way,  this  is  the  only 
duty  that  is  expected  from  the  chaplain  ; 
and  he  is  commonly  a^  ready  to  perform  it 
as  any  of  the  corps. 

Intrigue  is  as  effential  to  a  foldier  as  his 
regim.entals  ;  you  will  therefore  imagine  the 
militia  do  not  fall  fhort  of  the  regulars  in 
this  military  accomplifhmenfT  Every  wo- 
man is  regarded  by  them  as  lawful  plunder; 
fome  they  befiege  by  fecret  fap  and  under- 
mining, and  fome  they  take  by  aflault.  It 
has  been  frequently  a  practice  in  the  moft 
civilized  armies,  whenever  they  ilorm  a 
town,  not  only  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  men, 
but  to  ravilh  the  women  ;  and  it  is  from  this 
example,  I  fuppofe,  that  o'ttr  officers  think 
it  an  indifpenfable  branch  of  their  duty,  to 
debauch  the  wives  and  lifters  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, v^herever  they  are  quartered ;  or  per- 
haps, confidering  the  great  lofs  of  men  we 
have  fuftained  by  fea  and  land,  they  are  de- 
firous  of  filling  up  the  chafm,  and  providing 
recruits  for  a  future  war. 


The  laft  circumftance  which  I  fhall  men- 
tion, as  highly  neceflary  in  an  officer,  is  the 
fpiilt  of  gaming.  The  militia-officer  waa 
undoubtedly  poffeffed  of  this  fpirit  in  fome 
degree  before,  and  would  back  his  own 
horfes  on  the  turf,  or  his  own  cocks  in -a 
m.ain,  or  bye-battle  ;  but  he  never  thought 
of  rifking  his  whole  patrimony  on  a  fingls 
card,  or  the  turn  of  a  die.  Some  of  thp.m 
have  fuiFered  more  by  a  peaceful  fummer's 
campaign,  than  if  their  eftates  had  been  over- 
run, pillaged,  and  laid  wafte  by  the  invader : 
and  what  does  it  fignify,  whether  the  tim- 
ber is  cut  down  and  dellroyed  by  the  ene- 
my, or  fold  to  fatisfy  a  debt  of  honour  to  a 
iliarper  ? 

But — the  rain  is  over,  and  I  am  glad  of 
it — as  I   was  growing  ferious,  contrary  to 
my  ufual  humour.  I  have  ordered  my  horfs   ■ 
out — and  have  fome  miles  to  ride — fo  no 
more  at  prefent  from 

Your  conftant  correfpcndent,  &c. 

B.  ThorntoH, 

§    137,     On  going  to  Bath,  Tunhridge,  and 
other  Watering-places,  in  the  Summer. 

Nunc  eft  hihendum.     Sadlers-Wells. 

It  has  long  been  a  doubt  with  me;  whe- 
ther his  majefty  lofes  more  fubjefls  in  the 
year  by  wat^r  or  by  fpirituous  liquors :  I 
mean,  I  cannot  determine  within  myfelf, 
whether  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Scarborough,. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  do  lefs  harm  to  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  my  fellow- creatures,  than  brandy, 
gin;  or  even  Britifh  fpirits.  I  own,  nothing 
gives  me  more  furprife  in  the  pradlice  of 
the  learned  in  Warwick-lane,  than  their 
almofc  unanimoufly  concurring  in  ducking 
their  patients  in  the  fea,  or  drenching  them 
with  fait,  fteel,  or  fulphureous  water,  be  their 
diftemper  what  it  may.  If  a  man  has  a 
dropfy,  they,  will  not  hefitate  to  give  gal- 
lons of  this  element,  as  they  do  not  fcruple 
to  give  the  ftrongeft  cordials  fometinses  in-, 
the  moft  violent  fever. 

Though  the  faculty  feem  to  agree,  one  , 
and  all,  that  every  patient  fhould  vifit  fome 
watering-place  or  other  in  the  fummer,  I 
do  not  find  they  are  fettled  in  their  opinions, 
what  particular  waters  fuit  particular  dif- 
orders.  I  have  vifited  them  all  for  my 
amufement ;  and  upon  converfmg  with  the 
invalids  in  each  place,  I  have  found,  to  my 
great  furprife,  in  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Briflbl, 
and  Brighthelmftone,  many  perfons  drink- 
ing the  waters  for  the  gout,  bilious  cholics, 
or  weak  nerves,  as  if  the  fame  efFedls  could 
be  produced  by  fteel,  fait,  and  fulphur ;-  nay, 
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a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  fent, 
by  differejit  phyficians,  to  different  places, 
though  they  were  all  agreed  about  the  na- 
ture of  his  cafe.  I  verily  believe,  if  a  man 
Avciild  confult  every  phyfician  in  the  king- 
dom, he  wouH  vifit  every  fink  in  the  whole 
ifland  ;  for  there  is  not  a  hole  or  bottom,  in 
any  county,  that  has  not  its  falutary  fpring; 
and  every  fpring  has  its  phyfician  to  prove, 
in  a  long  pamphlet  of  hard  words,  that  thofa 
waters  are  fuperior  to  any  other,  and  that 
any  patient,  in  any  diforder  whatever,  may 
be  fare. of  relief.  In  fhort,  we  feem  to  have 
a  fecond  deluge,  not  by  the  wickednefs,  but 
the  folly  of  the  people,  and  every  one  is 
taking  as  much  pains  to  perilli  in  it,  as  No- 
ah and  his  family  did  to  efcape  it. 
.  The  prelcnt  thirll  after  this  element, 
which  the  phyficians  have  created,  makes 
it  neceffary  for  them  to  fend  their  patients 
to  fome  waters  in  vogue  ;  but  the  choice  be- 
ing left  to  the  doftor,  he  is  determined  in 
it  by  various  circumilances  :  fometimes  the 
patient  is  fent  where  the  bell:  advice  and  af- 
fiftance  may  be  had,  in  cafe  the  diftemper 
fhould  increafe  ;  fometimes  where  the  phy- 
fician of  the  place  is  a  coufin  or  a  pupil  of 
the  phyfician  in  town  ;  fcmetimes  where  the 
doftqr  has  an  eftate,  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  I  have  more  than  once  known  a  patient 
fent  to  a  place,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  be- 
caufe  the  do£lor  was  born  within  four  miles 
of  it. 

I  cannot  eafily  fuggeft  to  myfelf  any  rea- 
fon, why  phyficians  in  London  are  fond  of 
fending  their  patients  to  waters  at  the  great- 
elt  diftance,  whilft  the  country  praftitioners 
generally  recommend  the  fprings  in  their 
neighbourhood.  I  cannot  come  into  the 
notion  that  prevails  among  many  perfons, 
that  fome  of  the  faculty  in  London  divide 
the  fees  with  thofe  they  recommend  in  the 
country,  like  the  lawyers  who  deal  in  agen- 
cy ;  hut  I  am  induced  to  think  that,  as  they 
are  confcious  the  waters  are  out  of  the  cafe, 
they  hope  the  exercife  and  change  of  air  in 
a  long  journey  will  lay  the  ground-work  of 
that  cure,  which  the  temperance  and  diffi- 
pation  prefcribed  by  the  doftor  may  poflibly 
perform  :  on  this  account,  they  deline  fend- 
ing their  patients  to  Sadlers-Wells,  Powis- 
Wells,  Pancras-Wells,  Adtbn- Wells,  Bag- 
nigge-Wells,  the  Dog  and  Duck,  or  Ifling- 
tcm-Spa,  which  are  as  falutary  as  thofe  of 
Bath  or  Tunbridge  for  patients  who  live  at 
a  diftance,  and  who  can  receive  no  benefit 
from  the  wells  and  fpas  in  their  i^ighbour- 
hoo4. 

Another  circumftance  confirms  me  in  the 


opinion,  that  the  waters  cf  any  fpa  do  no- 
thing more  towards  the  cure  than  what  is 
to  be  had  fiom  any  pump  whatfoever.  I 
never  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  ap- 
pear at  the  fprings  and  wells  with  the  com- 
pany of  foreigners  ;  and  I  have  feen  many 
invalids  among  them  complaining  of  cho- 
lics,  aflhmas,  gouts,  &c.  as. much  as  the  vi- 
fiters  of  the  place  :  and  if  it  is  faid,  that 
many  who  come  to  Bath  on  crutches,  go 
away  without  them,  I  have  feen,  more  than 
once,  thofe  very  crutches  fuppoiting  fome 
miferable  cripple  of  the  town. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  many  cures  have 
been  performed  at  thefe  public  places ;  but 
whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  wa- 
ters, or  the  air,  exercife,  and  tem.perance 
prefcribed  by  the  dodlor,  will  appear  from 
the  follov/ing  ftory. 

An  honeft  country  baker  having,  by  his 
clofe  and  anxious  application  to  bufinefs  in 
the  day-time,  and  a  very  conftant  attend- 
ance at  the  Three  Horfe-fhoes  at  night,  con- 
trafted  a  diftemper  that  is  be  ft  underftood 
by  the  names  of  the  Hip  or  the  Horrors,  was 
fo  very  miferable,  that  he  had  made  two  at- 
tempts upon  bis  own  life  ;  at  length,  by  the 
perfuafion  of  his  friends,  he  applied  to  a 
phyfician  in  the  neighbourhood  for  advice; 
the  doctor  (I  fuppofe  a  quack,  by  the  low 
fee  which  he  demanded)  told  him,  he  would 
cure  him  in  a  month,  if  he  would  follow  his 
diredions ;  but  he  expedled,  in  the  meaa 
time,  anew  quartern  loaf  whenever  he  fhould 
fend  for  it.  In  return  for  the  firft  quartern, 
he  fent  a  box  of  pills,  with  direftions  for 
the  baker  to  take  three  at  fix  in  the  morn- 
ing fafting,  after  which  to  walk  four  miles ; 
to  take  the  fame  number  at  fix  in  the  even- 
ing, and  to  walk  the  like  number  of  miles  ; 
to  repeat  the  fame  number  of  pills  at  eight, 
and  to  work  them  oft*  with  as  pint  of  ale, 
without  the  ufe  of  his  pipe,  and  the  like 
number  at  ten  o'clock,  going  to  bed.  The 
baker  kept  his  word  with  the  doflor,  and 
the  doftor  kept  his  with  the  patient ;  for,  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  honeft  fellow  was 
in  as  good  health,  and  enjoyed  as  high  fpi- 
rits,  as  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  cheap- 
nefs  of  his  cure  induced  the  baker  to  en- 
quire of  his  doftor,  by  what  wonderful  me- 
dicine fo  fpeedy  and  perfeft  a  cure  had  been 
eiFedled.  The  doftor,  which  is  another 
proof  of  his  not  being  regularly  bred,  told 
him,  the  pills  were  made  of  his  own 
loaf,  covered  with  gold-leaf;  and  added, 
if  he  would  take  the  fame  medicine  and 
follow  the  fame  dire6lions,  whenever  his 
relapfmg  into   bis   former    courfc  of   life 
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fhould  bring  on  the  like  diforder,  he  might 
be  fure  of  as  fpeedy  and  efl'eflual  a  cure. 

I  fhould  however  want  gratitude,  as  well 
as  can;iour,  if  J  did  not  acknowledge  a  very 
lafting  obligation.!  lie  under  to  Tunbridge 
waters  ;  my  wife  and  I  had  lamented,  for 
two  or  three  years,  that  the  very  good  eliate 
which  I  enjoyed,  would,  probably,  after  my 
death,  go  into  another  family,  for  want  of 
an  heir  in  my  own.  IViy  wife  v/as  advifed 
to  go  to  Tunbridge,  and  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters for  eight  or  nine  months :  we  were  very 
much  grieved  to  part  for  fo  long  a  time  ; 
but  fuch  has  been  our  amazing  fuccef?,  that 
the  dear  creature  returned  to  me,  at  the  end 
of  half  a  year,  four  months  gone  with  child. 
B.  Thornicn. 

%  138.  The  faint-hearted  Lo'ver. 
Sir, 
I  do  not  doubt,  but  every  one  of  your 
leaders  will  be  able  to  judge  of  my  cafe,  as, 
without  queftion,  every  one  of  them  either 
has  been,  or  is  at  prefent,  as  much  in  love 
as  your  humble  fervant.  You  muft  know. 
Sir,  1  am  the  very  Mr.  Faint -heart  defcrib- 
ed  in  the  proverb,  \v\\one--ver  i/jon  fair  lady  : 
for  though  I  have  paid  my  addrefles  to  i't- 
veral  of  the  fex,  I  have  gone  about  it  in  fo 
meek  and  pitiful  a  manner,  that  it  might 
fairly  be  queftioned,  whether  I  was  in  ear- 
neft.  One  of  my  Dulcineas  was  taken,  as 
we  catch  mackerel,  by  a  bit  of  fcailet ;  an- 
other was  feduced  from  me  by  a  fuit  of  em- 
broidery ;  and  another  furrendered,  at  the 
firft  attack,  to  the  long  fvvord  of  an  Irifh- 
man.  My  prefent  fuit  and  fervice  is  paid 
to  a  certain  lady,  who  is  as  fearful  of  re- 
ceiving any  tokens  of  my  affeftion,  as  I  am 
Of  offering  them.  I  am  only  permitted  to 
admire  her  at  a  diftarice;  an'jogle  or  a  ker 
are  all  the  advances  J  dare  make  ;  if  I  move 
but  a  finger,  it  puts  her  all  in  a  fweat ;  and, 
like  the  fenfitive  plant,  fae  would  Ihrink  and 
die  away  at  a  touch.  During  our  long  court- 
Ihip,  I  never  offered  to  falute  her  but  once; 
and  then  (he  made  fuch  a  wriggling  with 
her  body,  fuch  a  ftruggiing  with  her  arms, 
and  fuch  a  tolling  and  a  twirling  of  her  head 
to  and  fro,  that,  inftead  of  touching  her 
lips,  I  was  nearly  in  danger  of  carrying  off 
the  tip  of  her  nole.  I  even  dared  at  another 
time,  to  take  her  round  the  waiit;  but  fhe 
bounced  away  from  me,  and  fcreamed  oat 
as  If  r  had  aftually  been  going  to  commit  a 
ispe  upon  her.  I  alfo  once  plucked  up 
courage  fufncient  to  attempt  rquee7ing  her 
oy  the  hand,  but  fhe  refilled  my  attack,  by 
ij  duk  a  cIcGch  of  her  M,  that  mv  grafo 


was  prefented  with  nothing  but  iharp-point- 
ed  knuckles,  and  a  long  thumb-jiail;  and 
I  was  diredly  afier  faluted  with  a  violent 
ftroke  on  my  jaw-bone.  If  I  walk  out  with 
her,  I  ufe  all  my  endeavours  to  kesp  clofe 
at  her  fide ;  but  fhe  whifics  away  from  me, 
as  though  I  had  fome  catciiing  diftemper 
about  me  :  if  therj  are  but  three  of  us,  Ihe 
eludes  my  deiign,  by  fklpping  (bmetimes  on 
one  lide  aad  fometimes  on  t'other,  as  I  ap- 
proach her;  but  when  there  are  more  of  us 
in  company,  fhe  takes  care  to  be  fheltered 
from  me,  by  placing  hsrfelf  the  very  niid- 
moll  of  the  rank,  li  we  ride  in  a  coach 
togeuier,  I  am  not  only  debarred  from  fit- 
ting on  the  fame  lide,  but  I  mult  be  fcated 
on  the  furthermofl  corner  of  the  feat  oppo- 
fite  to  her,  that  our  knees  may  not  mee-:. 
We  are  as  much  at  a  dirtance  from  one  an- 
other at  dinner,  aslf  we  were  really  man  and 
wife,  whom  cuftcm  has  direfted  to  be  kept 
afunder  the  whole  length' of  the  table  ;  and 
when  we  dnnk  tea,  Ihe  would  fooner  run 
the  riik  of  having  the  contents  fpitt  over 
her,  than  take  the  cup  and  faiicer  from  me 
any  nearer  than  at  both  our  arms  length.  If 
i  mention  a  fyllable  that  in  the  leaft  borders 
upon  love,  Ihe  imnfediately  reddens  a:*it  as 
much  as  if  I  had  let  drop  a  loofe  or  inde- 
licate expreffion  ;  and  when  I  defire  to  have 
a  little  private  converfation  with  her,  fhe 
wonders  at  my  impudence,  to  think  that  fhe 
could- trull:  herfelf  with  a  man  alone.  In 
fhort.  Sir,  1  begin  to  defpair  of  ever  coming 
to  clofe  contadl  with  her:  but  what  is  iiill 
more  provoking,  though  fhe  keeps  me  at 
fo  refpeftful  a  diftance,  Ihe  tamely  permits 
a  {trapping  fellow  of  the  guards  to  pat  her 
on  the  cheek,  play  with  her  hand,  and  even 
approach  her  lips,  and  that  too  in  my  pre- 
fence.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  can 
advife  me  what  to  do  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be 
a  lafting  oblgation  conferred  on 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Timothy  Mildman. 
B.  Thornton. 

§     139.      A  circmnfantial  Detail  of  e^erj 
Particular  that  poffed  at  the  Coronation. 

[In  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  to  his  Friend 
iiTthe  Country.] 

Dear  Sir, 
Though  I  regret  leaving  you  fo  foon,  af- 
pecially  as  the  weather  has  fince  proved  fo 
fine,  that  it  makes  me  long  to  be  with  you 
in  the  country,  yet  I  honelUy  confefs,  th<tt 
I  afti  licartily  ghid  I  came  to  town  as  I^id. 
As  I  have  feeti  it,  J  declare  I  would  not  have 
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miffed   the   fight   upon   any  confideration. 
The  friendlhipof  Mr.  Rolles,  who  procured 
me  a  pafs-ticket,  as  they  call  it,  enabled  me 
to  be  prefent  both  in  the  Hall  and  the  Ab- 
bey ;  and  as  to  the  proceffion  out  of  doors, 
I  had  a  fine  view  of  it  from  a  one-pair  of 
ftairs  room,  which  your  neighbour.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, had  hired,  at  the  fmaU' price  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  on  purpjfe  to  oblige  his 
acquaintance.     1    wifh  you  had  been  with 
me ;  but  as  you  have  hvcn  deprived  of  a 
fight,  which  probably  very  few  that  were 
prefent  will  ever  lee  again,  I  will  endeavour 
to  defcribe  it  to  you  as  minutely  as  I  can, 
while  the  circumftances  are  frefnin  my  me- 
■  mory,  though  my  defcription  muft  fall  very 
ihorr  of  the  reality.     Firft,  then,  conceive 
to  yourfelf  the  fronts  of  the  houfes,  in  all  the 
ftreets  that  could  command  the  leaft  point  of 
view,  lined  with  fcaffoiding,  like  fo  many 
galleries  or  boxes  raifed  one  above  another 
to  the  very  roofs.   •  Thefe  were  covered  with 
carpets  and  cloths  of  different  colours,  which 
prefcnted  a  pleafmg  variety  to  the  eye  ;  and 
if  you  confider  the  brilliant  appearance  of 
the   fpedators  who   were    feated  in    them 
(many  being  richly  dreffed)  you  will  eafily 
imagine  thar  this  was  no  indifferent  part  of 
the  Ihovv.     The   mob  underneath  made  a 
pretty  contrail  to  the  reft  of  the  company. 
Add  to  this,  that  though  we  had   nothing 
but  wet  and  cloudy  weather  for  fome  time 
before,  the  day  cleared   up,    and  the  fun 
ihone  aufpicioufly,  as  it  were  in  compliment 
to  the  grand  feftival.     The  platform,  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  had 
a  (helving  roof,  which  was  covered  with  a 
kind  of  fail-cloth  ;  but  near  the  place  where 
I  was,  an   honeft  Jack  Tar  climbed   up  to 
die  top  and  liripped  off  the  covering,  which 
gave  us  not  only  a  more  extenfive   view, 
but  let  the  light  in  upon  every  part  of  the 
proceffion.     1   lliould   tell  you,  that  a  rank 
of  foot-foldiers   was  placed   on    each   fide 
within  the  platform  ;  and  it  v/as  not  a  little 
furprifmg  to  fee  the  oiiicers  familiarly  con- 
Vjerfmg   and    walking   arm   and   arm   \vith 
many  of  them,  till  we  v/ere  let  into  the  fe- 
cret  that  they  were  gentlemen  who  had  put 
on  the  drefies  of  common  foldiers,  for  what 
purpofe  I  need  not  mention.     On  the  out- 
fide  were  Rationed,  at  proper  diftances,  fe- 
veral  parties  of  horfe-guards,  whofe  horfes, 
indeed,  fomewhat  incommoded  the  people, 
that  preffed  incefiantly  upon  them,  by  their 
prancing  and  capering;  though,  luckily,  I 
do  not  hear  of  any   great  mifchief  being 
done.     I  muft  confefs,  it   gave  me   much 
pain,  to  fee  the  foldiers,  both  hcrfe  and  foot, 


moft  unmercifully  belabouring  the  heads  of 
the  mob  with  their  broad-fwords,  bayonets, 
and  mufquets ;  but  it  was  not  unpleafant  to 
obferve  feveral  tipping  the  horfe-foldi(^rs 
Ally  from  time  to  time  (fome  with  half- 
pence, and  fome  with  filver,  as  they  could 
muller  op  the  cafn)  to  let  them  pafs  between 
the  horfes  to  get  nearer  the  platform  ;  after  " 
which  thefe  unconfcionable  gentry  drove 
them  back  again.  As  foon  as  it  was  day- 
break (for  Ithofe  to  go  to  my  place  over- 
night) we  were  diverted  with  feeing  the 
coaches  and  chairs  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try pafling  along  wdth  much  ado  ;  and  feve- 
ral peribns,  very  richly  dreffed,  were  obliged 
to  quit  their  equipages,  and  be  efcorted  by 
the  foldiers  through  the  mob  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  places.  Several  carriagcs>  I  am 
told,  received  great  damage  :  Mr.  Jennings, 
whom  you  know,  had  his  chariot  broke  to 
pieces  ;  but  providentially  neither  he  nor 
Mrs.  Jennings,  who  were  in  it,  received 
any  hurt. 

Their  majefties  (to  the  fhame  of  thofe  be 
it  fpoken  who  were  not  fo  pundu&I)  came  iit 
their  chairs  from  St.  James's  through  the 
Park  to  Weftminfter  about,  nine  o'clock. 
The  king  went  into  a  room  which  they  call 
the  Court  of  Wards,  and  the  queen  into  that 
belonging  to  the  gentleman -uftier  of  the 
black- rod.  The  nobility  and  others,  who 
were  to  walk  in  the  proceffion,  were  muf- 
tered  and  ranged  by  the  officers  of  arms  in 
the  Court  of  Requefts,  Painted  Chamber, 
and  Houfe  of  Lords,  from  whence  the  ca- 
valcade was  conduced  into  Weftminfter^ 
Hall.  As  you  know  all  the  avenues  and 
places  about  tlie  Hall,  you  will  not  be  at  a 
lofs  to  underftand  me.  My  pafs-ticket 
would  have  been  of  no  fervice,  if  I  had  not 
prevailed  on  one  of  the  guards,  by  the  ir- 
fefiftible  argument  of  h?.lf-a-crown,  to  make 
way  for  me  through  the  mob  to  the  Hall- 
gate,  where  I  get  admittance  juft  as  their, 
majefties '  were  feated  at  the  upper  end, 
under  magnificent  canopies.  Her  majefty's 
chair  wa;.  on  die  left  hand  of  his  majefty ; 
and  they  were  attended  by  the  great  cliam- 
beriain,  lord  high  conftable,  earl  marrnal,- 
and  other  great  officers..  Four  fwords,  I 
obfcrved,  and  as  many  fpurs,  were  prefented 
in  form,  and  then  placed  upon  a  table  before 
the  king. 

There  was  a  regled,  it  feems,  .fome- 
v.'here,  in  not  fending  for  the  dean  and  pre- 
bendaries of  Weftminfter,'  ^c.  v/ho,  not 
finding  themfelves  fummoned,-  came  of  their 
own  accord,  preceded  by  the  chorifters, 
fmgerf,  ^V.  aniong  whom  was  your  fa-* 
y  4  vourite," 
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vourite,  as  indeed  he  is  of  every  one,  Mr. 
Beard.  Ti  e  Hall- gate  was  now  thrown 
open  to  adir.il  this  lelji  r  proctlfion  from  the 
•  Abbey,  when  the  biihop  of  Rochefter  (that 
is  the  vica-i)  a:;d  hi^  attendants  brought  the 
Bible  and  the  foliowii-g  regalia  of  the  king, 
fiz.  St.  Edward's  crown,  relied  on  a  cuiliion 
of  gold  cloth,  the  orb  with  the  crofs,  a  fcep- 
trc  wi:h  the  dove  on  the  top,  another  tipt 
with  a  Ciofs,  and  what  they  call  St.  Ed- 
ward'b  frafF.  The  queen's  negalia  were 
brought  at  the  fame  time,  ^iz.  her  crown, 
upoii  a  culhion,  a  fceptre  with  a  crois,  and 
a  rod  of  ivory  with  a  dove.  Thefe  were 
fevetaiiy  laid  before  their  majellies,  and  af- 
terwards delivered  10  the  refpecflive  officers 
who  were  to  bear  them  in  the  proceffion. 

Confidering  the  iengih  of  the  Cavaicade, 
and  the  numbtrs  that  wer?  to  walk,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  there  flioutd  be  much  confufion 
in  marfhallirg  the  ranks.  At  lalt,  however, 
every  thing  was  regilarly  adjufted,  and  the 
proceffion  began  to  quit  the  Hall  between 
eleven  and  twelve.  The  platform,  leading 
to  the  weft  door  of  the  Abbey,  wa^  covered 
with  blue  baize  for  the  train  to  walk  on  ; 
but  there  feemed  to  me  a  defeft  in  not  co- 
vering the  upright  polls  that  fupported  the 
awning,  as  it  is  called  (for  they  looked 
mea!'.  and  naked)  with  that  or  fome  other 
coloured  cloth.  As  I  carry  you  along,  I 
Ihall  wave  mentioning  the  minute  particulars 
of  the  proceffion,  and  only  obferve  that  the 
nobility  walked  two  by  two.  Being  willing 
to  fee  the  proceffion  pafs  along  the  platform 
through  the  ilreets,  I  haitened  from  the  Hall, 
and  by  the  affiftance  of  a  foldier  made  my 
way  10  my  farmer  llation  at  the  corner  of 
Eridge-ftreet,  where  the  windows  com- 
manded a  double  view  at  the  turning.  I 
ihall  not  attempt  to  defcribe  the  fplendor 
and  magnificence  of  the  whole  ;  and  words 
muft  fall  Ihort  of  that  innate  joy  and  fatif- 
faftion  which  the  fpeftators  felt  and  ex- 
prefled,  efpecial'y  as  their  majellies  pafied 
by ;  on  whofe  countenances  a  dignity  fuit- 
ed  to  their  llaticn,  tempered  with  the  mofl 
amiable  complacency,  was  fenfibly  impreff- 
ed.  It  was  obfervable,  that  as  their  m.aje- 
fties  and  the  nobility  pafTed  the  corner  which 
commanded  a  profpecfl  of  Weilminfter- 
bridge,  they  ftopped  lliort,  and  turned  back 
to  lock  at  the  people,  whofe  appearance,  as 
they  all  had  their  hats  ofF,  and  were  thick 

flanted  on  the  ground,  which  rofe  gradually, 
can  compare  to  nothing  but  a  pavement  of 
heads  and  faces. 

I  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  get 
to  the  Abbey  time  enough  to  fee  all  that 


pafied  there ;  nor,  indeed,  when  I  got  in, 
could  I  have  fo  diftinft  a  view  as  1  could 
have  wifhed.     But  our  friend  Harry  V/hi- 
taker  had  the  luck  to  be  ftationed  in  the 
iiril  row  of  the  gallery  behind  the  feats  al- 
lotted for  the  nobility,  clofe  to  the  fquare 
platform  which  was  ere£led  by  the  altar, 
with  an  afcent  of  three  fteps,  for  their  ma- 
jellies to  be  crowned  on.     You  are  obliged 
to  him,  therefore,    for   feveral    particulars 
which  I  could  nc»t  otherwife  have  informed 
you  of.     He  tells  me,  as  foon  as  their  ma- 
jellies entered  the  church,  the  choir  llruck 
up  with  an   anthem  ;  and,  after  they  were; 
feated,  and  the  ufual  recognition  and  obla- 
tior.s  were  made,  the  litany  was  chanted  by 
the  bifhops  of  Chefter  and  Chicheiler,  and 
the  refponfes  made  by  the  whole  clioir,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole   band   of  mulic. 
Then  the  firil  part  of  the  communion  fer- 
vice  was   read ;  after  which  a  fermon  was 
preached  by  the  bilhop  of  Salifbury,  now 
arcr.bifnop  of  York.  I  was  not  near  enough 
to  hear  it,  nor,  perhaps  you  will  fay,  did  I 
much  dehre  it ;  but,  by  my  watch,  it  lalled 
only   fifteen  minutes.     This  dosie,   Harry 
fays  he  faw  very  diftinftly  his  majefty  fub* 
fcribe  the  declaration,  and  take  the  corona- 
tion oatli,  the  folemnity  of  which  llruck 
him  with  an  unfpeakable  awe  and  reverence  ; 
and  he  could  not  help  reflefting  on  the  glo- 
rious privilege  which  the  Engiiih  enjoy,  of 
binding  their  kings  by  the  mod  facred  ties 
of  confcience  and  religion.     The  king  was 
then  anointed  by  his  grace  of  Canterbury 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,  his  breaft,  and 
the  palms  of  his  hands  ;  after  which  he  was 
prefented  with  the  fpurs,  and  girt  with  the 
fword,  and  was  then  invefted  with  the  coro- 
nation-robes, the  armills,  as  they  are  called, 
and  the  imperial  pall.     The  orb  with  the 
crofs  was  alfo  prefented,  and  the  ring  v/as 
put  upon  the  fourth  linger  of  his  majelly's 
right  hand  by  the  archbilhop,  who  then  de- 
livered the  fceptre  with  the  crofs,  and  the 
other  with  the  dove  ;  and  being  affifted  by 
feveral  bilhops,  he  laftly  placed  the  crown 
reverently  upon  his  majefty's  head.     A  pro- 
found awful  filencc  had  reigned  till  this  mo- 
ment, when,  at  the  very  inllant  the  crown 
was  let  fall  on  the  king's  head,  a  fellow 
having  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Ab- 
bey-dome, from  whence  he  could  look  down 
into  the  chancel,  with  a  flag  which  he  dropt 
as  a  fignal,  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  be- 
gan to  lire,  the  trumpets  founded,  and  the 
Abbey  echoed  wl:h  the  repeated  fhouts  and 
acclamations  of  the  people.      The  peers, 
who  before  this  time  had  their  coronets  m 
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their  hands,  now  put  them  on,  as  the  bi- 
fhops  did  their  caps,  and  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  dukes  of  Aquitair.e  and  Normandy 
their  hats.  The  knights  of  the  Bath  in 
particular  made  a  moll  fplendid  figure,  when 
they  put  on  their  caps,  which  were  adorned 
with  large  plumes  of  white  feathers.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  ther^  were  no  com- 
■  moners  knights  of  the  Garter  ;  confequent- 
ly,  inilead  of  caps  and  veftments  peculiar  to 
their  order,  they,  being  all  peers,  wore  the 
robes  and  coronets  of  their  refpedive  ranks. 
I  Ihould  mention,  that  the  kings  of  arms 
alfo  pu-t  on  coronets; 

Silence  again  alTumed  her  reign,  and  the 
fiiouts  ceafmg,  the  archbifliop  proceeded 
with  the  reft  of  the  divine  fei  vice  ;  and  after 
he  had  prefentcd  the  Bible  to  his  majefiy, 
and  folemnly  read  the  benediftions,  his  ma- 
jefty  kifl'ed  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  one 
after  another  as  they  knelt  before  him.  The 
Te  Deum  was  now  performed,  and  this  being 
ended,  his  majelly  was  elevated  on  a  fuperb 
throne,  which  all  the  peers  approached  in 
their  order,  and  did  their  homages. 

The  coronation  of  the  queen  was  per- 
formed in  nearly  the  fame  manner  with  that 
of  his  majefty ;  the  archbilhop  anointed 
her  with  the  holy  oil  on  the  head  and  breaft, 
and  after  he  had  put  the  crown  upon  her 
h^ad,  it  was  a  fignal  for  princefs  Augufta 
and  the  peerefTes  to  put  on  their  coronets. 
Her  majefty  then  received  the  fceptre  with 
the  crofs,  and  the  ivory  rod  with  the  dove, 
and  was  conduced  to  a  magnificent  throne 
en  the  left  hand  of  his  majefty. 

I  cannot  but  lament  that  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  obferve  their  majefties  going 
through  the  moft  ferious  and  folemn  afts  of 
devotion  ;  but  I  am  told,  that  the  reverent 
attention  which  both  paid,  when  (after  hav- 
ing made  their  fecond  oblations)  the  next 
ceremony  was,  their  receiving  the  holy 
communion,  it  brought  to  the  mind  of  every 
one  near  them,  a  proper  recolleftion  of  the 
confecrated  place  in  which  they  were. 
Prayers  being  over,  the  king  and  queen  re- 
tired into  St.  Edward's  chapel,  juft  behind 
the  altar.  You  muft  remember  it — it  is. 
where  the  fuperftition  of  the  -Roman  Catho- 
lics has  robbed  the  tomb  of  that  royal  con- 
fefibr  of  fome  of  its  precious  ornaments ; 
here  their  majefties  received  each  of  them 
a  crown  of  ilate,  as  it  is  called,  and  a  pro- 
celTicn  was  made  in  the  fame  m.anner  as  be- 
fore, except  in  fome  trifling  inftances,  back 
again  to  VVeftnnnftcr-hail,  all  wearing  their 
coronets,  caps,  i3c.  You  know  1  have  often 
laid,  that  jf  one  lofes  ae  hour  in  the  morn- 


ing, one  may  ride  after  it  the  whole  day 
without  being  able  to  overtake  it.  This 
was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  inftance  ;  for,  to 
whatever  caufes  it  might  be  cwiag,  the  pro- 
ceflion  moft  affu redly  fet  off  too  late  :  be- 
fides,  according  to  what  Harry  obferved, 
there  were  fach  long  paufes  between  feme 
of  the  ceremonies  in  the  Abbey,  as  plainly 
fhewed  ail  the  .iftors  were  not  perfedl  in 
their  parts.  Hou.ver  it  be,  it  is  impoirible 
to  conceive  the  chagiin  and  difappointment 
which  the  late  return  of  the  procefiion  oc- 
cailoned  ;  it  being  ib  late  indsed,  that  the 
fpedators,  even  in  the  open  air,  had  but  a 
very  dim  and  gloomy  view  of  it,  while  to 
thoie  who  had  fat  patiently  in  Weftminfter- 
hall,  waiting  its  return  for  fix  hours,  fcarce 
a  glimpfe  of  it  appeared,  as  the  branches 
were  not  lighted  till  juft  upon  his  majefty's 
entrance.  I  had  fiattered  myfelf  that  a 
new  fcene  of  fplendid  grandeur  would  have 
been  prefented  to  us  in  the  return  of  the 
prcceffion,  from  the  refleclion  of  the  lights, 
i^c.  and  had  therefore  polled  back  to  the 
Hall  with  all  polhble  expedition:  but  not 
even  the  brilliancy  of  the  ladies  jewels,  or 
the  greater  luftre  of  their  eyes,  had  the 
power  to  render  our  darkncfs  'vifible ;  the 
whole  was  confufion,  irregularity,  and  dif- 
order. 

Hov/ever,  we  were  afterwards  amply  re» 
compenfed  for  this  partial  eclipfe  by  the 
bright  pidure  which  the  lighting  of  the 
chandeliers  prefented  to  us.  Your  unlucky 
bv/fuit  has  made  you  tco  well  acquainted 
with  Weftminicer-hall  for  m.e  to  think  of 
defcribing  it  to  you;  but  I  afTure  you  the_ 
face  of  it  was  greatly  altered  from  what' 
it  was  when  you  attended  to  hear  the  ver- 
dia  given  againft  you.  ■  Inftead  of  the  in- 
clofures  for  the  courts  of  Chancery  and 
King's  Bench  at  the  upper  end,  which 
were  both  removed,  a  platform  was  raifed 
with  feveral  afcents  of'  Heps,  where  their 
majefties  in  their  chair  of  ftate,  and  the 
royal  family,  fat  at  table.  On  each  fide, 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  Hall,  the  reft 
of  the  company  were  feated  '%&•  long  tables, 
in  the  middle  of  v/hich  were  placed,  on 
elevations  painted  to  reprefent  marble,  the 
deferts,  ^c.  Conceive  to  yqurfelf,  if  you 
can  conceive,  what  I  ov/n  1  am  at  a  lofs  to 
•  defcribe,  fo  magnificent  a  building  as  thai: 
of  Weilminfter-hall,  lighted  up  with  near 
three  thoufand  wax-candles  in  moft  fpletidid 
branches;  our  crowned  heads,  and  almoil 
the  whole  nobility,  with  the  prinie  of  our 
gentry,  moftfuperbly  arrayed,  and  adorned, 
with  a  profuhon  of  the  moli  brilliant  jewels; 
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the  galleries  on  every  fide  crowded  with 
company  for  the  moft  part  elegantly  and 
richly  dVefled:  but  to  conceive  it  in  all  its 
luftre,  I  am  confcious  that  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  one  muil  have  been  prefent.  To 
proceed  in  my  narration — Their  majefties 
table  was  fcrved  with  three  courfes,  at  the 
firft  of  which  Earl  Talbot,  as  ftewa;d  of 
his  maielly's  houihold,  rode  up  from  the 
Hall-gate,  to  the  fteps  leading  to  where 
their  majefties  fat ;  and  on  his  returning, 
the  fpedators  were  prefer.ted  with  an  unex- 
pefted  fight,  in  his  lordfnip's  backing  his 
horfe,  that  he  might  keep  his  face  ftill  to- 
wards the  king.  A  loud  clapping  and 
huzzaing  confequently  enfucd  from  the  peo- 
ple prefent.  The  ceremony  of  the  cham- 
pion', you  m.ay  remember  we  laughed  at,  at 
Its  reprefentation  lafl  winter ;  but  I  afTure 
you  it  had  a  very  ferious  eifefl:  on  thofe 
ladies  who  were  near  h'm  (though  his  horfe 
was  very  gende)  as  he  came  up,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Effingham  as  earl  marflial, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  lord  high 
conftable,  likewife  on  horfeback  :  it  is 
needlefs  to  repeat  what  paifed  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  I  am  told,  that  the  horfe  which  the 
champion  rode,  was  the  fame  that  his 
late  majefty  was  mounted  on  at  the  glorious 
and  memorable  battle  of  Dettingen.  The 
beaft,  fis  well  as  the  rider,  had  his  head 
adorned  with  a  plume  of  white,  red,  and 
blue  feathers. 

You  cannot  expeft  that  I  (hould  give 
you  a  bill  of  fare,  or  enumerate  the  num- 
ber of  difhes  that  were  provided  and  fent 
from  the  temporary  kitchens  erefted  in 
Cotton-garden  for  this  purpofe.  No  lefs 
than  fixty  haunches  of  venifon,  with  a  fur- 
prifing  quantity  of  all  forts  of  game,  were 
laid  in  for  this  grand  feaft  :  but  that  which 
thiefly  attrafted  our  eyes,  was  their  majefties 
defert,  in  which  the  confeiflioner  had  lavifh- 
ed  all  his  ingenuity  in  rock-work  and  em- 
blematical figures.  The  other  deferts  were 
no  lefs  admirable  for  their  expreffive  de- 
vices. But  I  muft  not  forget  to  tell  you, 
that  when  the-  company  came  to  be  feated, 
the  poor  knights  of  the  Bath  had  been 
overlooked,  and  no  table  provided  for 
them :  an  airy  apobgy,  however,  was  fer- 
ved  up  to  them  inftead  of  a  fubllantial  din- 
ner ;  but  the  two  junior  knights,  in  order  ' 
to  preferve  their  rank  of  precedency  to 
their  fucceflbrs,  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  judges  table,  above  all  the  learned 
brethren  of  the  coif.  The  peers  were 
placed  on  the  outermoft  fide  cf  the  tables, 
and  the  pccreiies  within,  ncarett  to  the  walk. 


You  cannot  fuppofe  that  there  was  the 
greate!t  order  imaginable  obferved  during 
the  dinner^  but  muil  conclude,  that  fbme  of 
the  company  were  as  eager  and  impatient 
to  fatisfy  the  craving  of  their  appetites,  as 
any  of  your,  country  'fquires  at  a  race  or 
affize  ordinary. 

It  was  pleafant  to  fee  the  various  flrata- 
gems  made  ufe  of  by  the  company  in  the 
galleries  to  come  in  for  a  fnack  of  the  good 
things  below.  The  ladies  clubbed  their 
handkerchiefs  to  be  tied  together  to  draw 
up  a  chicken  or  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  nay, 
even  garters  (I  will  not  fay  of  a  different 
fex)  were  united  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
Seme  had  been  fo  provident  has  to  bring 
baTcets  with  them,  which  were  let  down, 
like  the  priioners  boxes  at  Ludgate,  or  ' 
the  Gate-hoafe,  with  a  Pray,  rememker  the  ' 
poor. 

You  will  think  it  high  time  that  I  ftould  i 
bring  this  long  letter  to  a  conclufion.  Let' 
it  fuffice  then  to  acquaint  you,  that  their 
majefties  returned  to  St  James's  a  little  after 
ten  o'clock  at  night ;  but  they  were  pleafed: 
to  give  time  for  the  peerefi'es  to  go  firfl» 
that  they  might  not  be  incommoded  by  the 
prefliire  of  the  mob  to  fee  their  majefties.,. 
After  the  nobility  were  departed,  the  illu- 
flrious  mobility  were  (according  to  cuftom) 
admitted  into  the  Hall,  which  they  pre- 
fently  cleared  of  all  moveables,  fuch  as  the 
vidluals,  cloths,  plates,  difties,  i^c.  and, 
in  fhort,  every  thing  that  could  ftick  to 
their  fingers. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that  feveral  corona- 
tion medals,  in  filver,  were  thrown  ariiong 
the  populace  at  the  return  of  the  proceffion. 
One  of  them  was  pitched  into  Mrs.  Dixon's 
lap,  as  fhe  fat  upon  a  fcafFold  in  Palace- 
yard.  Some,  it  is  faid,  were  alfo  thrown 
among  the  peerefiiss  in  the  Abbey  juft  after 
the  king  was  crowned  ;  but  they  thought 
it  belov/  their  dignity  to  ftoop  to  pick  them 
up. 

My  wife  defires  her  compliments  to  you  : 
fhe  was  hugeoujly  pleafed  with  the  fight. 
All  friends  are  well,  except  that  little  Nancy 
Green  has  got  a  fwelled  fice,  by  being  up 
all  night ;  and  Tom  Moffat  has  his  leg  laid 
up  on  a  ttool,  on  account  of  a  broken  fliin, 
which  he  got  by  a  kick  from  a  trooper's 
horfe,  as  a  reward  for  his  mobbing  it.  I 
fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  illuminations  at 
night :  the  news- papers  muft  have  told  you 
of  them,  and  that  the  Admiralty  in  parti- 
cular was  remarkably  lighted  up.  I  ex- 
ped  to  have  from  you  an  account  of  the 
rejoicings  at  yotjr  little  to.vn  ;  and  defire 
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to  know  whether  you  was  able  to  get  a  ilice 
of  the  ox  which  was  roailed  whole  on  this 
occalion. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your's  moft  heartily, 

James  Hemming. 

P.  S.  The  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales, 
with  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  did  not  walk  in  the  g'-and  procef- 
fjon,  but  made  up  a  lefler  p:OceIIion  of 
their  own ;  of  which  you  will  find  a  lufii- 
cient  account  in  the  public  prints.  They 
had  a  box  to  fee  the  coronation  in  the 
Abbey,  and  afterwards  dined  in  an  apart- 
ment by  themfelves  adjoining  to  the  Hail. 

Since  my  writing  the  above,  I  have  been 
informed  for  certain,  that  the  fword  of  ftate, 
by  fome  millake,  being  left  behind  at  St. 
James's,  the  Lord  Mayor's  fword  was  car- 
ried before  the  king  by  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, in  its  ftead  ;  but  when  the  procef- 
fion  came  into  the  Abbey,  the  fword  of  ftate 
was  found  placed  upon  the  altar. 

Our  friend  Harry,  who  was  upon  the 
fcaffold,  at  the  return  of  the  proceffion 
clofed  in  with  the  rear ;  at  the  expence  of 
half-a-guinea  was  admitted  into  the  Hall ; 
got  brim-full  of  his  majelly's  claret ;  and, 
in  the  univerfal  plunder,  brought  off  the 
gUfs  her  majefty  drank  in,  which  is  placed 
in  the  beaufait  as  a  valuable  curiofity. 

B.  Thornton. 

§    140.      A  Letter  from  a  fucce/sful  Ad-ven- 
turer  in  the  Lottery, 

Sir, 
You  will  not  be  at  all  furprifed  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  had  very  ill-luck  in  the 
jottery ;  but  you  will  ftare  when  I  further 
tell  you,  it  is  becaufe  unluckily  I  have  got 
a  confiderable  prize  in  it.  I  received  the 
glad  tidings  of  misfortune  laft  Saturday 
night  from  your  Chronicle,  when,  on  look- 
ing over  the  lilt  of  prizes,  as  I  was  got 
behind  my  pipe  at  the  club,  I  found  that 
my  ticket  was  come  up  a  2000  1  In  the 
pride  as  well  as  joy  of  my  heart,  I  could 
not  help  proclaiming  to  the  company — my 
good  luck,  as  1  then  fooliihly  thought  it, 
and  as  the  company  thought  it  too,  by  in- 
filling that  I  fhoiild  treat  them  that  evening. 
Friends  are  never  io  metry,  or  ftay  longer, 
than  when  they  have  nothing  to  pay,:  they 
never  care  too  how  extravagant  they  are  on 
fuch  an  occafion.  Bottle  afier  bottle  was 
therefore  called  for,  and  that  too  of  claret, 
though  not  one  of  us,  1  believe,  but  had 
rather  had  port,  hi  fliort,  I  reeled  home 
J*s  well  as  I  could  about  four  ia  the  morn- 


ing ;  when  thinking  to  pacify  my  wife,  who 
began  to  rate  me  (as  ufual)  for  flaying  out 
folong,  I  tod  her  the  occafion  of  it;  but 
inllead  of  rejoicing,  as  I  thought  fhe  would, 
file  cried — '«  Pih,  only  two  thcufand 
pounds!"  However,  (he  was  at  laft  re- 
conciled to  it,  talcing  care  to  remind  me, 
that  (he  had  chofcn  the  ticket  herfelf,  and 
fhe  was  all  along  fure  it  would  come  up  a 
prize,  becaul'e  the  number  was  an  odd  one. 
We  neither  of  us  got  a  wink  of  fleep,  though 
I  was  heartily  inclined  to  it  :  for  my  vvife 
kept  me  awake — by  telling  rne  of  this,  that, 
and  t'other  thing  which  the  wanted,  and 
which  (he  would  now  purchafe,  as  we  could 
afford  it. 

I  know  not  how  the  news  of  my  fuccefs 
fpread  fo  foon  among  my  other  acquaint- 
ance, except  that  my  wife  told  it  to  every 
one  fhe  knew,  or  not  knew,  at  church. 
The  confequence  was,  that  I  had  no  lefs 
than  (even  very  hearty  friends  came  to  dine 
with  us  by  way  of  wiihing  us  joy ;  and  the 
number  of  thefe  hearty  friends  was  increa- 
fed  to  above  a  dozen  by  fupper  time.  It 
is  kind  in  one's  friends  to  be  willing  to  par- 
take of  one's  fuccefs  ;  they  made  them- 
felves very  merry  literally  at  my  expence ; 
and,  at  parting,  told  me  they  would  bring 
fome  more  friends,  and  have  another  jolly 
evening  v/ith  me  on  this  happy  occafion. 

When  they  were  gone,  1  made  (hift  to 
get  a  little  reft,  though  I  was  often  difturbed 
by  my  wife  talking  in  her  fleep.  Her  head, 
it  feems,  literally  ran  upon  wheels ;  that  is, 
the  lottery  wheels;  fhe  frequently  called 
out  that  fhe  had  got  the  ten  thoufand 
pounds  ;  flie  muttered  feveral  wild  and  in- 
coherent expreffions  about  gowns,  and  ruf- 
fles, and  ear-rings,  and  necklaces ;  and  I 
once  heard  her  mention  the  word  coach. 
In  the  morning,  when  I  got  up,  how  was  I 
furprifed  to  find  my  good  fortune  p  ^bliftied 
to  all  the  world  in  the  newspaper!  though 
I  could  not  but  fmile  (and  madam  was 
greatly  pltafed)  at  the  printer's  exalting 
me  to  the  dignity  oi  Ej quire,  having  been 
nothing  but  plain  Mr.  ail  my  life  before. 
And  now  the  misfortunes  arifing  from  my 
good  fortune  began  to  pour  in  thick  upon 
me.  In  confequence  of  the  information 
given  in  the  nev.s-paper,  we  were  no  fooner 
fat  down  to  breakfaft  than  we  were  compli- 
mented with  a  rat  a  tatoo  from  the  drums, 
as  if  we  had  been  juft  married  :  after  thefe 
had  been  fileaced  by  the  ufual  method,  an- 
other band  of  mulic  faluted  us  with  a  peal 
from  the  marrow- bones  and  cleavers  to  the 
fame  tune.     I  was  harrafled  the  whole  day 
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with  petitions  from  the  hofpital  boys  that 
drew  the  ticket,  the  commiffioners  clerks 
that  wrote  down  the  ticket,  and  the  clerks 
of  the  office  where  I  bought  the  ticket,  all 
of  them  praying,  *'  That  my  Honour  would 
cor.fider  them."  I  fhould  be  glad  you 
would  inform  me  what  thefe  people  would 
have  given  me  if  I  had  had  a  blank. 

My  acquaintance  in  general  called  to 
know,  when  they  Ihould  wait  upon  me  to 
'vuet  my  good  fortune.  My  own  relations, 
and  my  wife's  relations,  came  in  fuch  Ihoals 
to  congratulate  me,  that  I  hardly  knew  the 
faces  of  many  of  them.  One  infilled  on 
my  giving  a  piece  of  plate  to  his  wife  ;  an- 
other recommended  to  me  to  put  his  little 
boy  (ray  two-and-fortieth  coufin)  out 'pren- 
tice ;  another,  lately  'white-nvajhed,  propo- 
fed  to  me  my  fetting  him  up  again  in  bu- 
fmefs  ;  and  feveral  of  them  very  kindly 
told  me,  they  would  borrow  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  of  me,  as  they  knew  I 
could  now  fpare  it. 

My  wife  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  be 
fure,  was  not  idle  in  contriving  how  to  dif- 
pofe  of  this  new  acquifition.  She  found 
out,  in  the  firf:  place,  (according  to  the 
complaint  of  moft  women)  that  fhe  had  not 
got  a  gown  to  her  back,  at  leaft  not  one  fit 
for  her  m^j  to  appear  in.  Her  wardrobe 
of  linen  was  no  lels  deficient;  and  fne  dif- 
covered  feveral  chafms  in  our  furniture, 
efpecially  in  the  articles  of  plate  and  china. 
She  is  alfo  determined  to  fee  a  little  pkafurey 
as  fhe  calls  it,  and  has  adually  made  a:  party 
ta  go  to  the  next  opera.  Now,  in  order  to 
tupply  thefe  immediate  v.'ants  and  necelTuies, 
ihe  has  prevailed  on  me  (though  at  a  great 
lofs)  to  turn  the  prize  into  ready  money ; 
which  I  dared  not  refafe  her,  becaufe  the 
number  was  her  own  choofing  :  and  fnehas 
iurther  perfuaded  me  (as  we  have  had  fuch 
good  luck)  to  lay  out  a  great  part  of  the 
produce  in  purchafmg  more  tickets,  all  of 
her  own  choofing.  To  me  it  is  indiiierent 
which  way  the  money  goes ;  for,  upon  my 
making  out  the  balance,  I  already  find  1 
ihall  be  a  lofer  by  my  gains :  and  all  my 
fear  is,  that  one  of  the  tickets  may  come  up 
a  five  thoufand  or  ten  thoufand. 

lam  your  very  humble  fervant, 

Jeoffrey  Chance. 

P.  5.  I  am  juit  going  to  club — I  hope 
they  won't  defire  me  to  treat  them  again. 
B-  Thornton: 

\  142.   C/^«?-«r7€rJ0/CAMILLA<2WFLORA. 

Camilla  is  really  what  writers  have  fo 
often  imagined ;  or  rather,  fhe  poflelTes  a 


combination  of  delicacies,  which  they  have 
feldom  had  minutenefs  of  virtue  and  taftc 
enough  to  conceive  ;  to  fay  fhe  is  beautiful, 
fhe  is  accompliihed,  fhe  is  generoui,  fhe  is 
tender,  is  talking  in  general,  and  it  is  the 
particular  I  would  defcribe.  In  her  perfon 
fhe  is  almoft  tall,  and  almoft  thin ;  grace- 
ful, commanding,  and  infpiring  a  kind  of 
tender  refpeft;  the  tone  of  her  voice  is 
melodious,  and  fhe  can  neither  look  nor 
move  without  exprefTmg  fomething  to  her 
advantage.  Poffefled  of  almofl  every  ex- 
cellence, fhe  is  unconfcious  of  any,  and  this 
heightens  them  all :  fhe  is  modeft  and  dif- 
fident of  her  own  opinion,  yet  always  per- 
fedtly  comprehends  the  fubjeft  on  which  fhe 
gives  it,  and  fees  the  queftion  in  its  true 
light :  fhe  has  neither  pride,  prejudice,  nor 
precipitancy  to  mifguide  her ;  fhe  is  true, 
and  therefore  judges  truly.  If  there  are 
fubjedls  too  intricate,  too  complicated  for 
the  feminine  fimplicity  of  her  foul,  her  ig- 
norance of  them  ferves  ortly  to  difplay  si 
new  beauty  in  her  charafler,  which  refults 
from  her  acknowledging,  nay,  perhaps  from 
her  poffeffing  tliat  very  ignorance.  The  great 
charafteriflic  of  Camilla's  underftanding 
is  talle  ;  but  when  fhe  fays  moll  upon  a  fub- 
jed,  fhe  frill  fhews  that  ihe  has  much  more 
to  fay,  and  by  this  unwillingnefs  to  triumph, 
fhe  perfuades  the  more.  With  the  mofl 
refined  fentiments,  fli?  pofTeff'es  the  foftefl 
fenfibility,  and  it  lives  and  fpeaks  in  every 
feature  of  her  face.  \%  Camilla  melancholy  ? 
does  fhe  figh  ?  Every  body  is  afteded  : 
they  enquire  whether  any  misfortune  has 
happened  to  Camilla;  they  find  that  fhe 
fighed  for  the  misfortune  of  another,  and 
they  are  afFefted  flill  more.  Young,  lovely, 
and  high  born,  Camilla  graces  every  com- 
pany, and  heightens  the  brilliancy  of  courts ; 
wherever  fhe  appears,  all  others  feem,  by  a 
natural  impulfe,  to  feel  her  fuperioiity ;  and 
yet  when  fhe  converfes,  flie  has  the  art  of 
infpiring  others  with  an  eafe  which  they 
never  knew  before  :  fhe  joins  to  the  moil 
fcrupulous  politenefs  a  certain  feminine 
gaiety,  free  both  from  reflraint  and  bold- 
nefs ;  always  gentle,  yet  never  inferior  ;  al- 
ways unafiuming,  yet  never  afhamed  or 
aukward ;  for  fhame  and  aukwardnefs  are 
the  efFefts  of  pride,  which  is  too  often  mif- 
called  modefly  :  nay,  to  the  mofl  critical 
difcernment,  fhe  adds  fomething  of  a  blufh- 
ing  timidity,  which  ferves  but  to  give  a 
meaning  and  piquancy  even  to  her  looks, 
an  admirable  effed  of  true  fuperiority  !  by 
this  filent  unafiuming  merit  fhe  over-awes 
the  turbulent  and  the  proud,  and  flops  the 
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torrent  of  that  indecent,  that  overbearing 
noife,  with  which  inferior  natures  in  fupe- 
rior  ftations  overwhelm  the  flavilh  and  the 
mean.  Yes,  all  admire,  and  love,  and  re- 
verence Camilla. 

You  fee  a  charafter  that  you  admire,  and 
you  think  it  perfeft ;  do  you  therefore  con- 
clude that  every  different  charader  is  im- 
perfect ?  what,  will  you  aliow  a  variety  of 
beauty  almoft  equally  Itriking  in  the  art  of 
a  Corregio,  a  Guide,  and  a  Raphael,  and 
refufe  it  to  the  infinity  of  nature  !  How  dif- 
^  ferent  from  lovely  Camilla  is  the  beloved 
Flora  1     In  Camilla,  nature  has  difplayed 
the  beauty  of  exaft  regularity,  and  the  ele- 
gant foftnefs  of  female  propriety  :  in  Flora, 
ftie  charms  with  a  certain  artlefs  poignancy, 
a  graceful  negligence,  and  an  uncontroulcd, 
yet  blameiefs  freedom.  Flora  has  fomething 
original  and  peculiar  about  her,  a  charm 
which  is  not  eafily  defmed;  to  know  her 
I  and  to  love  her  is  the  fame  thing  ;  but  you 
cannot  know  her  by  defcription.     Her  per- 
fon  is   rather  touching  than  majeftic,  her 
features  more  expreffive  than  regular,  and 
her  manner  pleafes  rather  becaufe  it  is  re- 
ftrained  by  no  rule,  than  becaufe  it  is  con- 
formable to  any  that  cuftom  has  eftabliilied. 
Camilla  puts  you  in  mind  of  the  mofn  per- 
feft  mufic  that  can  be  compofed  ;  Flora,  of 
th?  wild  fweetnefs,  which  is  fometimes  pro- 
duced by  the  irregular  play  of  the  breeze 
upon  the  jfEolian  harp.     Camilla  reminds 
you  of  a  lovely  young  queen  ;  Flora,  of  her 
more  lovely  maid  of  honour.      In  Camilla 
you  admire  the  decency  of  the  Graces  ;  in 
Flora,  the  attraftive  fweetnefs  of  the  Loves. 
Artlefs   fenfibility,    wild,   native  feminine 
gaiety,  and  the  moft  touching  tendernefs  of 
loul,  are  the  ftrange  chara6leriftics  of  Flo- 
ra.    Her  countenance  glows  with  youthful 
beauty,  which  all  art  feems  rather  to  dimi- 
nilh  than  increafe,  rather  to  hide  than  ad- 
dorn  ;  and  while  Camilla  charms  you  with 
the  choice  of  her  drefs.  Flora  enchants  you 
with  the  negledl  of  hers.     Thus  different 
are  the  beauties  which  nature  has  manifefted 
in  Camilla  and  Flora !  yet  while  flie  has, 
in  this  contrariety,   fhewn  the  extent  of  her 
power  to  pleafe,  (he  has  alfo  proved,  that 
I    truth  and  virtue  are  always  the  fame.     Ge- 
nerofity  and  tendernefs  are  the  firfl  principles 
i    in  the  minds  of  both  favourites,  and  were 
1     never  pofieffed  in  a  higher  degree,  than  they 
are  poffefTed  by  Flora  :  fhe  is  juft  as  atten- 
tive to  the  intereft  of  others,  as  (he  is  ne- 
gligent of  her  own ;  and  though  fhe  could 
fubmit  to  any  misfortune  that  could  be- 


fal  herfelf,  yet  fhe  hardly  knows  how  to 
bear  the  misfortunes  of  another.  Thus  does 
Flora  unite  the  ftrongeft  fenfibility  with  the 
moft  lively  gaiety  ;  and  both  are  expreffed 
with  the  moil  bewitching  mixture  in  her 
countenance.  While  Camilla  infpires  a  re- 
verence that  keeps  you  at  a  refpedful,  yet 
admiring  diftance.  Flora  excites  the  moft 
ardent,  yet  moft  elegant  defire.  Camilla 
reminds  you  of  the  dignity  of  Diana,  Flo- 
ra of  the  attractive  fenfibility  of  Califla: 
Camilla  almoft  elevates  you  to  the  fenfibili- 
ty of  angels.  Flora  delights  you  with  the 
lovelieft  idea  of  woman.  Grevills. 

§    142.     A  Fahle  hy  the  cehhrated  Linnaeus, 
tranjiated  fro?n  the  Latin. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  feven  wife  men  of 
Greece  were  met  together  at  Athens,  ani 
it  was  propofed  that  every    one  of  them, 
fhould  mention  what  he  thought  the  great-  ' 
eft  wonder  in  the  creation.     One  of  them, 
of  higher  conceptions  than    the  reft,   pro- 
pofed the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  aftrono- 
mers  about  the  fixed  ftars,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  fo  many  fans,  that  had  each 
their  planets  rolling  about  them,  and  ^^'^-q 
ftored  with  plants  and    animals    like    this 
earth.  Fired  with  his  thought,  they  agreed 
to  fupplicate  Jupiter,  that  he  v/ould  at  lealt 
permit  them  to  take  a  journey  to  the  moon, 
and  ftay  there  three  days,  in  order  to  fea 
the  wonders  of  that  place,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  them   at   their    return.      Jupiter 
confented,  and  ordered  them  to  affembie  oa 
a  high  mountain,  where  there  fhould  bs  a 
cloud  ready  to  convey  them  to  the    place 
they  defired  to  fee.     They  picked  out  fome 
chofen  com-panions,  who  might  aftift  them 
in  defcribing  and  painting  the  objeds  they 
fhould  m-eet  with.     At  length  they  arrived 
at  the  moon,  and  found  a  palace  there  well 
fitted  up  for  their  reception.    The  nextday, 
being  very  much  fatigued  with   their  jour- 
ney, they  kept  quiet  at  home  till  noon  ;  and 
being  ftill  faint,  they  refreihed  themfelves 
with  a  moft  delicious  entertainment,  which 
they  relifhed  {0  well,  that  it  overcame  their 
curiofity.     This  day  they  only  faw  through 
the  window  that  delightful  fpot,    adorned 
with  the  moft  beautiful  flowers,  to  whic"-.  th« 
beams  of  the  fun  gave  an  uncommon  luftre, 
and  heard    the  finging  of  moft  melodious 
birds  till  evening  came  on.     The  next  day 
they  rofe  very  early  in  order  to  begin  their 
obfervations  ;    but     fome     very    beautiful 
young    ladies  of  that   country  coming  to 
make  them  a  vifit,  advifed  them  firft  to  re,- 
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cruit  their  ftrength  before  they  expofed 
themfelves  to  the  laborious  tafk  they  were 
about  to  undertake. 

The  delicate  meats,  the  rich  wines,  the 
beauty  of  theic  damfels,  prevailed  over  the 
refolution  of  thefe  ilrangers.  A  Jine  concert 
of  mufic  is  introduced,  the  young  ones  be- 
gin to  danccj  and  all  is  turned  to  jollity  ;  fo 
that  this  whole  day  was  fpent  in  gallantry, 
till  feme  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
growing  envious  at  their  mirth,  ruiTied  in 
with  fwords.  The  elder  part  of  the  com- 
pany tried  to  appeafe  the  younger,  pro- 
mifing  the  very  next  day  they  would  bring 
the  rioters  to  juiUce.  This  they  perform- 
ed, and  the  third  day  the  caufe  was  heard  ; 
and  what  with  acculaiions,  pleadings,  excep- 
tions, and  the  judgment  itfelf  the  whole  day 
was  taken  up,  on  which  the  term  fet  by 
Jupiter  expired.  On  their  return  to  Greece, 
all  the  country  flocked  in  upon  them  to  hear 
the  wonders  of  the  moon  defcribed,  but  all 
they  could  tell  was,  for  that  was  all  they 
knew,  that  the  ground  was  covered  with 
green  intermixed  with  flowers,  and  that  the 
birds  fung  among  the  branches  of  the  trees ; 
but  what  kind  of  flowers  they  faw,  or  what 
kind  of  birds  they  heard,  they  were  totally 
ignorant.  Upon  which  they  were  treated 
every  were  with  contempt. 

If  we  apply  this  fable  to  men  of  the  pre- 
fent  age,  we  Ihall  perceive  a  very  jull  fimi- 
HtuJe.  By  thefe  three  days  the  fable  de- 
notes the  three  ages  of  man.  Firft,  youth, 
in  which  we  are  too  feeble  in  every  refpeft 
to  look  into  the  works  of  the  Creator  :  all 
that  feafon  is  given  up  to  idlenefs,  luxury, 
and  pafl:ime.  Secondly,  manhood,  in  which 
men  are  employed  in  fettUng,  marrying, 
educating  children,  providing  fortunes  for 
them,  and  railing  a  family.  Thirdly,  old 
age,  in  which  after  having  made  their  for- 
tunes, they  are  overwhelmed  with  law-fuits 
and  proceedings  relating  to  their  eftate's. 
Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  men  never 
confider  to  what  end  they  were  deftined, 
and  why  they  were  brought  into  the  world. 
B.  Thorntoji. 

§  143.  Mercy  recommended. 
My  uncle  Toby  was  a  man  patient  of  in- 
juries;— not  from  want  of  courage, — where 
jail  occafions  prefented,  or  called  it  forth,— 
1  know  no  man  under  whofe  arm  I  would 
fooner  have  taken  (helter ; — nor  did  this 
arife  fromany  infenfibilny  crcbtufenefs  ofhis 
intelledual  part? ;— he  was  of  a  peaceful,  pla- 
cid nature, — no  jarring  element  in  it, — all 
was  mixed  up  fo  kindly  within  him  :  my  un- 


cle Toby  had  fcarce  a  heart  to  retaliate  up- 
on a  fly  : Go, — fays  he,  one  day  at  din- 
ner, to  an  overgrown  one  which  had  buzzed 
about  his  nofe,  and  tormented  himmo^f  cru- 
elly all  dinner-time, —  and  which,  after  in- 
finite attempts,  he  had  caught  at  lad,  as  it 
flew  by  him  ; — I'll  not  hurt, thee,  fays  my 
uncle  Toby,  rifing  from  his  chair,  and  go- 
in?  acrols  the  room,  with  the  fly  in  his 
hand. — I'll  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head  :-^ 
Go  fays  h?,  lifting  up  the  fafh,  and  opening 
his  hand  as  he  fpcke,  to  let  it  efcape ; — 
go,  poor  devil, — get  thee  gone,  why  ihould 
1  hurt  thee? — This  world,  furely,  is  wide 
enough  to  hold  both  thee  and  me. 

***  This  is  to  ferve  for  parents  and  go- 
vernors initead  of  a  whole  volume  upon  the 
fubjeft.  Sterne. 

§    144.     The  Starling. 

Belhrew  the  fomhre  pencil !   faid    I 

vauntingly — for  I  envy  not  its  powers,  which 
paints  the  evils  of  life  with  fo  hard  and  dead- 
ly a  colouring.  The  mind  fits  terrified  at  the 
objefls  flie  has  magnified  herfelf  and  black- 
ened :  reduce  them  to  their  proper  fize  an4 

hue,  fhe  overlooks  them ' Tis  true,  faid 

I,  correding  the  propofition — the  Baftile  is 
not  an  evil  to  be  deCpifed — but  flrip  it  of  its 
towers — fill  up  the  foffe — unbarricade  the 
doors — call  it  fimply  a  confinement,  and  fup- 
pofe  'tis  fome  tyrant  of  a  difl:emper — and  not 
of  a  man — which  holds  you  in  it — the  evil 
vanifhes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  with- 
out complaint. 

I  was  interrupted  in  the  hey-day  of  this 
foliloquy,  with  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  of^ 
a  child,  which  complained   "  it  could  not 

get  out." 1  looked  up   and    down  the 

paflage,  and  feeing  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child,  I  went  out  without  further  atten- 
tion. 

In  my  return  back  through  the  palTage, 
I  heard  the  fame  words  repeated  twice  over ; 
and  looking  up,  I  faw  it  was    a  starling 

hung  in  a  little  cage "  I  can't  get  out — 

I  can't  get  out  ",  faid  the  Starling. 

I  ftood  looking  at  the  bird  ;  and  to  every 
perfon  who  came  through  the  paflage,  it 
ran  fluttering  to  the  fide  towards  which 
they  approached  it,  with  the  fame  lamenta- 
tions of  its  captivity — -"  J  can't  get  out", 
faid  the  Starling — God  help  thee !  faid  I, 
but  I  will  let  thee  out,  coft  what  it  will ;  fo 
I  turned  about  the  cage  to  get  at  the  door  ; 
it  was  twilled  and  double  twilled  fo  fall  with 
wire,  there  was  no  getting  it  open  with- 
out pulling  the  cage  to  pieces—I  took  both 
hands  to  it. 
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The  bird  flew  to  the  place  were  I  was  at- 
tempting his  deliverance,  Snd  thurfting  his 
heii  t  irough  the  trellis,  preffed  hio  breaft 
againft  it,  as  if  impatient  — I  fear,  poor 
creature!  faid  I,  I  can.-.ot  fet  thee  at  liber- 
ty— "  No",  faid  che  i>ta-'ing. — "  I  can't 

get  out,  I  can't  get  out",  laid  the  Star- 

I  vow  I  never  had  my  aftc6llon<:  more  ten- 
derly awakened  ;  nor  do  1  remember  an  in- 
cident in  my  life,  where  the  JiTipated  fpi- 
rits,  to  which  rny  reafon  l^ad  been  a  bubble, 
were  fo  fuddeniy  called  i/ome.  Mecha'/ical 
as  the  notes  were,  yet  fo  true  in  tune  to  na- 
ture we -e  they  cl;anced,  that  in  one  moment 
they  overthre^s'rJl  my  fyltcmatic  reaibnings 
upon  the  BaiHle  ;  and  I  heavily  walked  up 
ftaiis,  unfaying  every  word  I  had  faid  in 
gO'ng  do^vn  them. 

Diiguile  thyfelf  as  thou  wilt,  ftill,  fla- 
very  !  faid  I — flill  thou  art  a  bitter  draught ! 
j  and  though  thoufands  in  all  ages  have  been 
made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  lefs  bitter 
on  that  account. — 'Tis  thou,  thrice  fweet 
and  gracious  goddefs,  addrelfmg  myfelf  to 
Liberty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in  private 
worfhip,  whofe  tafte  is  grateful,  and  ever 
will  be  ib,  till  Nature  herfelf  ihall  change — 
no  tint  of  words  can  fpot  thy  fnowy  mantle, 
or  chymic  power  turn  thy  fceptre  into  iron 

-r-with  thee  to  fmile  upon  him  as  he  eats 
his  cruft,  the  fwam  is  happier  than  his  mo- 
narch, from  whofe  court  thou  art  exiled  !  — 
Gracious  Heaven  !  cried  I,  kneeling  down 
upon  the  lali  itep  but  one  in  my  afcent— — 
Grant  me  but  health,  thou  great  Beftower 
of  it^  and  give  me  but  this  fair  goddefs  as 
my  companion — and  Ihovver  down  thy  mi- 
tres, if  it  feems  good  unto  thy  Divine  pro- 
■vidence,  upon  thofe  heads  which  are  ach- 
ing for  them !  Sume. 

§  145.  The  Captive, 
The  bird  in  his  cage  purfued  me  into  my 
rooni ;  I  fat  down  clofe  by  my  table,  and 
leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to 
figure  to  myfelf  the  miferies  of  confinement  : 
I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  and  fo  I  gave 
full  fcope  to  my  imagination. 

I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of 
my  fellow-creatures  born  to  no  inheritance 
but  flavery  ;  but  finding,  however  afFc>Sling 
the  pidure  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  near 
me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  fad  groupes 

in  it  did  but  diftrad  me 

I  took  a  fingle  captive,  and  havir^g  firfl 
ihut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  tlien  looked 
through  the  twilight  of  his  grated  door  to 
take  his  pidture. 


I  beheld  his  body  half  wafted  away  with 
long  expedation  and  confinement,  and  felt 
what  kind  of  ficknefs  of  the  heart  it  wa» 
which  arifes  from  hope  deferred.  Upon 
looking  nearer,  1  faw  him  pale  and  feverifh  \ 
in  thirty  years  the  wellern  breeze  had  not 
fanned  his  blood— he  had  feen  no  fun,  no 
moon,  in  all  that  time — nor  had  the  voice 
of  friend  or  klnfman  breathed  through  his 
lattice — his  children 

— But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed— and 
I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of 
the  portrait. 

He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground  upon  a 
little  draw,  in  the  fiirtheft  corner  of  his 
dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair  and 
bed:  a  little  calendar  of  fmall  flicks  were  laid 
at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dif- 
mal  days  and  nights  he  had  pafied  there — 
he  had  one  of  thefe  little  flicks  in  his  hand, 
and  with  a  rufty  nail  he  was  etching  an- 
other day  of  mifery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As 
I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted 
up  a  hopelefs  eye  towards  the  door,  then  caft 
it  down — Ihook  his  head,  and  went  on  with 
his  work  of  aiflldion.  I  heard  his  chains  up- 
on his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  bjdy  to  lay  his 
little  ilick  upon  the  bundle — He  gave  a  deep 
figh — I  faw  the  iron  enter  into  his  foul — i 
burfl:  into  tears^— -I  could  not  fuHain  the  pic- 
ture of  confinement  which  my  fancy  had 
drawn.  Uid. 

§    146.      TritrSs     Explanation    of  the    Fifth 
Commandment . 

Pr'thee,  Trim,  quoth  my  father, 

— What  doll  thou  mean,  by  "  honouring 
"  thy  father  and  mother?" 

Allowing  them,  an't  pleafe  your  honour, 
three  halfpence  a  day  out  of  my  pay,  when 
they  grow  old. — And  didil  thou  do  that. 
Trim  ?  faid  Yorick. — He  did  indeed,  repli- 
ed my  uncle  Toby. — Then,  Trim,  faid  Yo- 
rick, fpringing  out  of  his  chair,  and  taking 
the  Corporal  by  the  hand,  thou  art  the  beft 
commentator  upon  that  part  of  the  Deca- 
logue ;  and  1  honour  thee  more  for  it.  Cor- 
poral Trim,  than  if  thou  hadft  had  a  hand 
in  the  Talmud  itfeif.  Uid. 

§    147.     Health. 

O  bleffed  health  !  thou  art  above  all  gold 
and  treafure ;  'tis  thou  who  enlargeft  the 
foul, — and  openelt  all  its  powers  to  receive 
inftruiftion,  and  to  relilh  virtue. — He  that 
has  thee,  has  little  more  to  wifli  for  !  and  he 
that  is  fo  wretched  as  to  want  thee, — wants 
every  thing  with  thee.  Uid. 

§  148. 
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§    148.     A  Voyage  to  Lilliput, 
CHAP.     I. 

The  authors  gives  fame  account  of himfeJf  and  fa- 
mily :  his  fir fi  inducements  to  tra-vel.  He  is 
pipnurscked,  and  fvAms  for  his  life  :  gets 
Jafe  on  -pore  in  the  country  of  Lilliput  ;  is 
made  a  prifoner,  and  carried  up  the  count;-y. 
My  flither  had  a  fmall  eflate  in  Notting- 
iami'nire;  I  >.vas  the  third  of  five  fens.  He 
ient  me  to  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge  at 
fourteen  years  old,  where  I  rcfided  three 
yearSj  and  applied  myfclf  clofe  to  my  ftu- 
dies ;  but  the  charge  of  iTiaintaining  me,  al- 
though I  had  very  fcanty  allowance,  being 
too  great  for  a  narrow  fortune,  1  was  bound 
apprentice  to  Mr.  James  Bates,  an  eminent 
furgeon  in  London,  with  whom  I  continued 
four  years;  and  my  father  row  and  thenfend- 
•ing  me  fmall  fums  of  money,  I  laid  them  out 
in  learning  navigation,  and  other  parts  of 
the  mathematics,  u  feful  to  thofe  who  intend  to 
travel,  as  I  always  believed  it  would  be  feme 
time  or  other  my  fortune  to  do.  When  1 
left  Mr.  Bates,  I  went  down  to  my  father  ; 
where,  by  the  afiiftance  of  him  and  my  un- 
cle John,  and  fome  other  relations,  I  got 
forty  pounds,  and  a  promife  of  thirty  pounds 
a  year,  to  maintain  me  at  Leyden :  there 
I  fludied  phyfic  two  years  and  feven  months, 
knowing  it  would  be  ufeful  in  long  voyages. 
Seen  after  my  return  from  Leyden,' I  was 
recommended  by  my  good  mafler,  Mr. 
Bates,  to  be  furgeon  to  the  Swallow,  cap- 
tain Abraham  Pannell,  commander;  with 
whom  I  continued  three  years  and  a  half, 
making  a  voyage  or  two  into  the  Levant, 
and  fome  other  parts.  When  I  came  back, 
I  refolved  to  fettle  in  London,  to  which 
Mr.  Bates,  my  mailer,  encouraged  me,  and 
by  him  I  was  recommended  to  feveral  pa- 
tients. I  took  part  of  a  fmall  houfe  in  the 
;^-^ld- Jewry  ;  and  being  advifed  to  alter  my 
condition,  I  married  Mrs.  Mary  Burton, 
fecond  daughter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Burton, 
hofier,  in  Newgate-ftreet,  with  whom  I 
received  four  hundred  pounds  for  a  por- 
tion. 

But,  my  good  mafter  Bates  dying  in  two 
years  after,  and  1  having  few  friends,  my 
bufinels  began  to  fail ;  for  my  confcience 
would  not  fuff.r  me  to  imitate  the  bad  prac- 
tice  of  too  many  among  my  brethern.  Hav- 
ing therefore  coafulted  v.-ith  my  wife,  and 
tome  of  my  acquaintance,  I  determined  to 
^  again  to  fea.  I  was  furgeon  fuccefTively 
m  two  Ihips,  and  made  feveral  voy>.ges  for 
fix  years  to  -the  Eall  and  Weil-lndies,  by 


which  I  got  fome  addition  to  my  fortune. 
My  hours  of  leimre  I  fpent  in  reading  the 
bell  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  being  al- 
ways provided  with  a  good  number  of  books ; 
and  when  I  was  afliore,  in  obferving  the 
manners  and  difpofitions  of  the  people,  as 
weH  as  learning  their  language,  wherein  1 
had  a  great  facility  by  the  llrength  of  my  me- 
mory. 

The  laft  ofthefe  voyages  not  proving  very 
fortunate,  1  grew  vveary  of  the  fea,  and  in- 
tended to  fi:ay"at  home  with  ray  v.'ife  and  ih- 
mily.  I  removed  from  the  Old-Jewry  to 
Fetter-lane,  and  from  thence  to  Wapping, 
hoping  to  get  bufmefs  among  the  failors : 
but  it  would  not  turn  to  account.  After  three 
years  expeftation  that  things  would  men.!, 
I  acpepted  an  advantageous  offer  from  Cap- 
tain William  Pritchard,  mafter  of  the  An- 
telope, who  was  making  a  voyage  to  the 
South-Sea.  We  fet  fail  from  Briitol,  May 
4th,  1699,  and  our  voyagt  at  firll  was  very 
profpcrous. 

It  would  not  be  proper,  for  fome  reafons, 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  particulars  of 
our  adventures  in  thofe  feas :  let  it  fuffice  to 
inform  him,  that,  in  our  palTage  from  thence 
to  the  Eall- Indies,  we  were  driven  by  a  vio- 
lent florm  to   the  north-weft  of  Van  Die- 
men's  land.     By  an  obfervation,  we  found 
ourfelves  in  the  latitude  of  30  degrees  2 
minutes  fouth.     Twelve  of  our  crew  were 
dead,  by  immoderate  labour,  and  ill  food ;  u 
the  reft  were  in  a  very  weak  condition.    On  ' 
the  fifth  of  November,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  fummer  in  thofe  parts,  the  wea- 
ther being  very  hazy,  the  fe.amen  fpied  a 
rock  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  fhip ; 
but  the  wind  was  fo  ftrong,  .that  v/e  were 
driven  diredtly  upon  it,  and  immediately 
fplit.     Six  of  the  crew,  of  whom  1  was  one, 
having  let  down  the  boat  into  the  fea,  made 
ihift  to  get  clear  of  the  fhip  and  rock.    We 
rowed,  by   my    computation,    about  three 
leagues,  till  we  were  able  to  work  no  long- 
er, being  already  fpent  with  labour,  while 
we  were  in  the  fnip.     We  therefore  trufted 
ourfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour,  the  boat  was  overfet  by 
a  fudden  flurry  from  the  north.     What  be- 
came of  my  companions  in  the  boat,  as  well 
as  of  thofe   who  efcaped  on  the  rock,  or 
were  left  in    the  vellel,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
conclude  they  were  all  loft.     For  my  own 
part,  I  fA^am,  as  fortune  diredled  me,  and 
was  puftied  farward  by  the  wind  and  tide.  I 
often  let  my  legs  drop,  and  could  feel  no 
bottom  :  but  when  I  was  .almoft  gone,  and 
able .  to  ftruggle  no  longer^  I  found  myfelf 
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within  my  depth ;  and  by  this  time  the  ftorm 
was  much  abated.  The  declivity  w^s  fo 
fmall,  that  I  walked  near  a  mile  before  I 
got  to  the  fhore,  which  1  conjeftured  was 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I'then 
advanced  forward  near  half  a  mile,  but  could 
rot  difcover  any  figns  of  houfes  or  inhabit- 
ants ;  at  leaft  I  was  in  fo  weak  a  condition, 
that  I  did  not  obferve  them.  I  was  ex- 
tremely tired,  and  with  that,  and  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  about  half  a  pint  of 
brandy  that  I  drank,  as  I  left  the  (hip,  I 
found  myfelf  much  inclined  to  fleep.  I  lay 
down  on  the  grafs,  which  was  very  fhort 
and  foft,  where  I  ilept  founder  than  ever  I 
remembered  to  have  done  in  my  life,  and, 
as  I  reckoned,  about  nine  hours  ;  for  when 
I  awaked,  it  was  juft  day  light.  I  attempt- 
ed to  rife,  but  was  not  able  to  ftir  ;  for,  as 
I  happened  to  lie  on  my  back,  I  found  my 
arms  and  legs  were  llrongly  fallened  on  each 
iide  to  the  ground ;  and  my  hair,  which 
was  long  and  thick,  tied  down  in  the  fame 
manner.  I  likewife  felt  feveral  flender  li- 
gatures acrofs  my  body,  from  my  arm-pits 
to  my  thighs  1  could  only  look  upwards, 
the  fun  began  to  grow  hot,  and  the  light 
offended  my  eyes.  I  heard  a  confufed  noife 
about  me  ;  but,  in  the  pofture  1  lay,  could 
fee  nothing,  except  the  fky.  In  a  little  time 
I  felt  fomething  alive  moving  on  my  left 
leg,  which,  advancing  gently  forward  over 
my  breaft,  came  almoft  up  to  my  chin  ; 
when,  bending  my  eyes  downward  as  much 
as  1  could,  I  perceived  it  to  be  a  human 
creature,  not  fix  inches  high,  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  in  his  hands,  and  a  quiver  at  his 
back.  In  the  mean  time,  I  felt  at  leaft  for- 
ty more  of  the  fame  kind  (as  I  conjectured) 
following  the  firft.  I  was  in  the  utmoft  afto- 
nifhment,  and  roared  fo  loud,  that  they  all 
ran  back  in  a  fright ;  and  fome  of  them,  as 
I  Vv'as  afterwards  told,  were  hurt  with  the 
falls  they  got,  by  leaping  from  my  fides  up- 
.on  the  ground.  However,  they  foon  re- 
turned, and  one  of  them,  who  ventured  fo 
far,  as  to  get  a  full  fight  of  my  face,  lifting 
up  his  hands  and  eyes,  by  way  of  ac^mira- 
tion,  cried  out,  in  a  fhrill  but  diftinfl  voice, 
hekinah  degul :  the  ethers  repeated  the  fame 
words  feveral  times,  but  I  then  knew  not 
what  they  meant.  1  lay  all  this  while,,  as 
the  reader  may  believe,  in  great  uneafinefs  ; 
at  length,  ftruggling  to  get  loofe,  1  had  the 
fortune  to  break  the  ftrings,  and  wrench  out 
the  pegs  that  fattened  my  left  arm  to  the 
ground  ;  for,  by  lifting  it  up  to  my  face,  I 
difcoveted  the  methods  they  had  taken  to 
bind  me,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  vi^- 


lent  pull,  which  gave  me  exceffive  pain,  I 
a  little  loofened  the  ftrings  that  tied  dowa 
my  hair  on  the  left  fide,  fo  that  I  was  jufl: 
able  to  turn  my  head  about  two  inches.  But 
the  creatures  ran  off  a  fecond  time,  before 
I  could  feize  them  ;  whereupon  there  was  a 
great  fhout  in  a  very  ihrill  accent,  and  after 
it  ceafed,  I  heard  one  of  them  cry  aloud, 
to/go  phonac  f  when,  in  an  inftant,  I  felc 
above  an  hundred  arrows  difcharged  on  my 
left  hand,  which  pricked  me  like  fo  man/ 
needles ;  and  befides,  they  fhot  another 
flight  into  the  air,  as  we  do  bombs  in  Eu- 
rope, whereof  many,  I  fuppofe,  fell  on  my 
body,  (though  i  felt  them  rot)  and  fome 
on  my  face,  which  I  immediately  covered 
with  my  left  hand.  When  this  ihower  of 
arrows  v/as  over,  I  fell  a  groaning  with 
grief  and  pain,  and  then  flriving  again  to 
get  loofe,  they  difcharged  another  volley 
larger  than  the  firft,  and  fome  of  them  at- 
tempted, with  fpears,  to  ftick  me  in  the 
fides ;  but,  by  good  luck,  I  had  on  me  a 
buff  jerkin,  which  they  could  not  pierce,  I 
thought  it  the  moft  prudent  method  to  lie 
ftill,  and  my  defign  was  to  continue  fo  till 
night,  when,  my  left  hand  b^ing  already 
loofe,  I  could  eaiily  free  myfelf:  and  as  for 
the  inhabitants,  I  had  reafon  to  believe  I 
might  be  a  match  for  the  greateft  army  they 
could  bring  againft  me,  if  they  were  all  of 
the  fame  fize  with  him  that  1  hw.  But 
fortune  difpofed  otherways  of  me.  Whea 
the  people  obfeived  I  was  quiet,  they  dif- 
charged no  more  arrows  ;  but,  by  the  noife 
I  heard,  I  knew  their  numbers  increafed ; 
and  about  four  yards  from  me,  over-againft: 
my  right  ear,  I  heard  a  knocking  for  above 
an  hour,  like  that  of  people  at  work  ;  when 
turning  my  head  that  way,  as  well  as  the 
pegs  and  ftrings  would  permit  me,  I  faw  a 
ftage  ereded  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground,  capable  of  holding  four  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  two  or  three  ladders  to  mount 
it:  from  whence  one  of  them,  feemed  to  be 
a  perfon  of  quality,  made  me  a  long  fpeech, 
whereof  1  underftood  not  one  fyllable.  But 
I  Ihould  have  mentioned,  that  before  the 
principal  perfon  began  his  oration,  he  cried 
out  three  times,  langro  dchu'/^n ;  (thefe  words 
and  the  former  were  aherwards  repeated 
and  explained  to  me.)  Whereupon  immedi- 
ately about  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  came  and 
cut  the  ftrings  tha.t  fattened  the  left  fide  of 
my  head,  which  gave  me  the  liberty  of  turn- 
ing it  to  the  right,  and  of  obferving  the  per- 
fon and  gefture  of  him  that  was  to  Ipeak,  He 
appeared  to  be  of  a  middle  age,  and  taller 
tlian  any  of  the  other  three  wh©  attended 
2  ium. 
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him,  whereof  one  was  a  page  that  held  up  his 
train,  and  feemed  to  be  romevvhat  longer 
than  iry  middle  finger  j  the  other  two  ilood 
one  on  each  fide  to  funport  him.  He  a.fiei 
every  part  of  an  orator,  and  1  could  obferve 
many  periods  of  threatenings,  and  others  of 
promifes,  pity,  and  kindnefs.  I  anfwered 
in  a  few  words,  but  in  the  moll:  fubmiffve 
manner,  lifting  up  my  left  hand  and  both 
my  eyes  to  the  fun,  as  calling  him  for  a  wit- 
nefs ;  and  being  almoft  famifhed  with  hun- 
ger, having  not  eaten  a  mcifel  for  fome 
hours  before  I  left  the  fnip,  I  found  the  de- 
mands of  nature  fo  ilrong  upon  me,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  fhewing  my  i^npatience 
(perhaps  againft  the  ftridl  rules  of  decency) 
by  puttingmy  finger  frequently  to  my  mouth, 
to  fignify  that  1  wanted  food.  The  /yurgo 
(for  fo  they  call  a  great  lord,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt)  underftood  me  very  well.  He  de- 
fcended  from  the  ftage,  and  commanded 
that  feveral  ladders  (hciild  be  applied  to  my 
fides,  on  which  above  an  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants mounted,  and  walked  towards  my 
mouth,  laden  with  bafeets  full  of  meat,  which 
had  been  provided  and  fent  thither  by  the 
king's  orders,  upon  the  firft  intelligence  he 
received  of  me.  1  obfervcd  there  was  the 
flefh  of  feveral  animals,  but  could  not  diftin- 

fuifh  them  by  the  talle.  There  were  (houl- 
ers,  legs,  and  loins,  fhaped  like  -thofe  of 
muttcn,  and  very  well  drefled,  but  fmaller 
than  the  wings  of  a  lark.  I  eat  them  by  two  or 
three  at  a  mouthful,  and  took  three  loaves  at  a 
time,  about  the  bignefs  of  mufket-bullets. 
They  fupplied  me  as  fafl  as  they  could,  fhew- 
ing  a  thoufand  marks  of  wonder  and  altonilh- 
ment  at  my  bulk  and  appetite.  I  then  made 
another  fign,  that  I  wanted  drink.  They 
found  by  my  eating,  that  a  fmall  quantity 
•would  not  fuffice  me,  and  being  a  m.nft  in- 
genious people,  they  ilung  tfp,  with  great 
dexterity,  one  of  their  largeft  hogd-ieads, 
then  rolled  it  towards  my  hand,  and  beat 
out  the  top  ;  I  drank  it  off  at  a  draught, 
which  I  might  well  do,  for  it  did  not  hold 
half  a  pint,  and  tailed  like  a  fmall  wine  of 
Burgtindy,  but  much  more  delicious.  They 
brought  me  a  fecond  hogfhead,  which  I 
drank  in  the  fame  manner,  and  made  figns 
for  more  ;  but  they  had  none  to  give  m.e. 
When  I  had  performed  thefe  wonders,  they 
fhouted  for  joy,  and  danced  upon  my  breaft, 
repealing  feveral  times,  as  they  did  at  firfl, 
heki7iuh  dtgid.  They  made  me  a  fign  that  f 
Should  throw  down  the  two hoglheads,  but  firf: 
warning  the  people  below  to  Hand  out  of  the 
way,  crying  aloud,  borach  me--i.o!a,  and  wher 
they  faw  the  veffeis  in  the  air,  there  was  an 


unttrcrfal  (hout  of  lekinah  deguL  I  confefs, 
i  wai  often  tempted,  while  they  were  paiT- 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  on  my  body,  to 
feize  forty  or  fiftv  of  the  firrt:  that  came  in 
my  reach,  and  dafti  them  againll  the  ground. 
But  the  remembrance  of  what  I  had  felt, 
which  probably  might  not  be  the  woril  they 
could  do,  and  the  promife  of  honour  I  m:ide 
them,  for  fo  I  interpreted  my  fubmiffive  be- 
haviour, fooB  drove  out  thei'e  imaginations. 
Bcfides,  1  now  confidered  myfelf  as  bound 
by  the  laws  of  hofpitallty  to  a  people,  who 
had  treated  me  with  fo  much  expence  and 
magnificence.  However,  in  my  thoughts  I 
could  not  fufficiently  wonder  at  the  intre- 
pidity of  thefe  diminutive  mortals,  who 
durit  venture  to  mount  and  walk  upon  my 
body,  wliile  one  of  my  hands  was  at  liber- 
ty, without  trembling  at  the  very  fight  of 
fo  prodigious  a  creature,  as  I  murt  appear 
to-them.  After  fome  time,  when  they  ob- 
ferved  that  J  made  no  more  demands  for 
meat,  there  appeared  before  me  a  perfon  of 
high  rank,  from  his  imperial  majefty.  His 
eic'jellency,  having  mounted  on  the  imall  of 
my  right  leg,  advanced  forwards  up  to  my 
face,  with  about  a  dozen  oi  his  retinue. 
And  producing  his  credentials  under  the 
fignet  roval,  which  he  applied  clofe  to  my 
eyes,  fpoke  about  ten  minutes,  without  any 
figns  of  anger,  but  with  a  kind  of  deter- 
minate refolution  ;  often  pointing  forwards, 
which,  as  1  aftewards  found,  was  towards 
the  capital  city,  about  half  a  mile  diftant, 
whither  it  was  agreed  by  his  majefty  in 
council  that  I  mull  be  conveyed.  I  anfwer- 
ed in  few  words,  but  to  no  purpofe,  and 
made  a  fign  with  my  hand  that  was  loofe, 
putting  it  to  the  other  (but  over  his  excel- 
lency's head,  for  fear  of  hurting  him  or  his 
train)  and  then  to  my  own  head  and  body, 
to  fignify  that  I  defired  my  liberty.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  underftood  me  well  enough, 
for  he  Ihook  his  head  by  way  of  difapproba- 
tion,  and  held  his  hand  in  a  pofture  to  (hew, 
that  1  muft  be  carried  as  a  prifoner.  Hovv- 
jever,  he  made  other  figns,  to  let  me  under- 
ftand.  that  I  fhould  have  meat  and  drink 
enoufjh,  and  very  good  treatment.  Where- 
upon I  once  more  thought  of  attempting  to 
break  my  bonds,  but  again,  when  I  felt  the 
fniirt  of  their  arrows  upon  my  face  and 
hands,  which  were  all  in  blifters,  and  many 
of  the  darts  ftill  flicking  in  them,  and  obi- 
fervinjg  likewife  that  the  number  of  my  ene- 

.  :  '  increafed,  I  gave  tokens  to  let  thenii 
k  '"V,  that  they  might  do  with  me  what 
th      pleafed.     Upon  this  the  burgo  and  hi» 

rain  with8rew  with  much  civility  and  chear- 
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ful   countenances.     Soon  after,  I  heard  a 
general  fhout,  with  frequent  repetitions  of 
the    words,    pcplcm  /clan,  and   1    felt  great 
numbers  of  people,  on  my  left  fide,  relax- 
ing the  cords  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  was 
able  to  turn  upon  my  right,  and  to  eafe  my- 
/e!f,  with  making  water  ;  which  I  very  p!en- 
j    tifully  did,  to  the  great  allonilhment  of  the 
I   people,  who,    conjefturing   by  my   motion 
i    what  I  was  going  to  do,  immediately  open- 
j    ed  to  the   right   and  left,    on  that  fide,  to 
I    avoid  the  torrent  which  fell  with  fuch  noife 
I    and  violence  from   me.     But   before   this, 
I  .they  had  daubed  my  face  and  both  my  hands 
Vi^ttli   a  fort  of  ointment,  very  pleafant  to 
-the  fmell,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  removed 
'all  the  fmart  of  their   arrows.     Thefe  cir- 
:  •  cumftances,  addtd  to  the  refrefnment  I  had 
;    received  by  their  viftuals  and  drink,  which 
were  very  nourifhing,  difpofed  me  to  lleep. 
1  flept  about  eight  hours,  as   I  was  after- 
wards allured;  and  it  was  no  wonder,  for 
the  phyficians,  by  the  emperor's  order,  had 
^mingled  a  fleepy  potion  in  the  hogfheads  of 
I    wine. 

' .       It  feems  that,  upon  the  firft  moment   1 

f    was  difcovered  fleeping  on  the  ground  after 

my  landing,  the   emperor  had  early  notice 

of  it  by  an  exprefs ;    and    determined   in 

council,  that  I  Ihould  be  tied  in  the  manner 

I  ,have  related,   (which  was  done   in   the 

right  while  I  flept)  that  plenty  of  meat  and 

■  drink  Ihould  be  lent  to  me,  and  a  machine 

!    prepared  to  carry  me  to  the  capital  city. 

This  refolution  perhaps  may  appear  very 

bold  and   dangerous,    and  I  am  confident, 

would  not  be   imitated  by  any  prince  in 

Europe  on  the  like  occafion  ;  however,  in 

my  opinion,  it  was   extremely  prudent,  as 

[    well  as  generous :  for,  fuppofing  thefe  peo- 

I    pie  had  endeavoured  to  kill  me  with  their 

fpears  and  arrows,  while  I   was  alleep,  I 

ihould  certainly  have  awaked  with  the  firft 

fenfe  of  fmart,    which  might  fo  far  have 

Touzed   my  rage  and  ftrength,.  as  to  have 

.    enabled  me  tobreak  the   ftrings  wherewith 

j  -  I  was  tied  ;  after  v/hich,  as   they  were  not 

\  ■  able  to  make  refiftance,  fo  they  could  ex- 

(    pefl  no  mercy. 

i  -:  Thefe  people  are  moft  excellent  mathe- 
i  maticians,  and  arrived  to  a  great  perfeftion 
I  in  mechanics  by  the  countenance  and  en- 
I     couragement  of  the  emperor,  who  is  a  re- 


nowned patron  of  learning.  This  prince 
hath  feveral  machines  fixed  on  wheels  for 
the  carriage  of  trees  and  other  great  weights. 
He  often  builds  his  largeft  men  of  war, 
whereof  fome  are  nine  feet  long,  in  the 
woods  where  the  timber  grows,  and  lias 
them  carried  on  thefe  engines  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  to  the  fea.  Five  hundred 
carpenters  and  engineers  were  immediately 
fet  at  work  to  prepare  the  greateil  .engine 
they  had.  Jt  was  a  frame  of  wood,  raifsd 
three  inches  from  the  ground,  about  ftven 
feet  long  and  four  wide,  moving  upon  twen- 
ty-two wheels.  The  fliout  1  heard  was  up- 
on the  arrival  of  this  engine,  which  it  feems 
fet  out  in  four  hours  after  my  landing.  It 
was  brought  parallel  to  me  as  I  lay.  But 
the  principal  difficulty,  was  to  raife  and 
place  me  in  this  vehicle.  Eighty  poles, 
each  of  one  foot  high,  were  creeled  for  this 
purpofe,  and  very  itrong  cords,  ofthebig- 
nefs  of  packthread,  were  fattened  by  hooks 
to  my  bandages,  which  the  workmen  had 
girt  round  my  neck,  my  hands,  my  body, 
and  my  legs.  Nine  hundred  of  the  ftiong- 
eft  men  were  employed  to  draw  v-p  thefe 
cords,  by  many  pullies  fauened  on  the  poles, 
and  thus,  in  lefs  than  three  hours,  I  was 
raifed  and  flung  into  the  engine,  and  there 
tied  faft.  All  this  I  was  told,  for,  while 
the  whole  operation  was  performing,  I  lay 
in  a  profound  fleep,  hv  the  force  of  that  fo- 
poriferous  medicine  i^.uifed  into  my  liquor. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  the  emperor's  largeft 
horfes,  each  about  four  inches  and  a  half 
high,  were  employed  to  draw  me  towards 
•  the  metropolis,  which,  as  I  faid,  was  half 
a  mile  diilant. 

About  four  hours  after  we  began  our 
journey,  I  awaked  by  a  very  ridlculons  ac- 
cident;  for,  the  carriage  being  ftopt  awhile 
to  adjuft  fomething  that  was  out  of  order, 
two  or  three  of  the  young  natives  had  the 
curiofity  to  fee  how  1  looked  when  I  wa? 
afleep ;  they  climbed  up  into  the  engine,  and 
advancing  very  foftly  to  my  face,  one  of 
them,  an  officer  in  the  guards,  put  the  iharp 
end  of  his  half-pike  a  good  way  up  into  my 
left  noftril,  which  tickled  my  nofe  like  a 
ftraw,  and  made  m.e  fnecze  violently  *  : 
whereupon  they  ftole  off  unperceived,  and 
it  was  three  weeks  before  1  knew  the  caui'e 
of  my  awaking  fo  fiiddenly.     We  made  a 


j  *  It  has  beeni  remarked,  that  courage  in  whatever  caufc,  though  It  fometlmes  excites  indignation,  is 

.never  theobjeft  of  contempt;  but  this  appears  to  be  true,  only  becaufs  courage  is  fuppofed  to  imply  fupevi- 
I  ority  :  for  this  o^cer  in  the  guards  becomes  extremely  ridiculous  aad  contemptible  by  an  z&.  of  the  moft  daring 
I  "  Curiofity,  which  fets  him  in  comparifon  with  Gulliver;  to  whom  he  was  fo  much  inferior,  that  a  b!a(t 
!  «f  the  Man-mountain's  noftrils  would  have  endangered  his  life;  and  if  heroifm  itfelf  is  not  proof  againft 
I      ridicule,  thofe  furely  arc  Lilliputians  in  philoXophy,  who  confider  ridicule  as  the_teft  of  truth. 
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allowed  me  to  creep  in,  and  lie  at  my  full 
length  in  the  temple. 

CHAP.     II. 

The  emperor  of  Lilliput,  attended  hy  fe'veral  of" 
the  nobility,  comes  to  fee  the  author  tn  his  con- 
fnement.  The  emperor^ s  perfon  and  habit 
defcribed.  Learned  men  appointed  to  teach 
the  author  their  language.  He  gains  faiiour  '"' 
by  his  mild difpoftion.  His  pockets  are  fearch- 
ed,  and  his  fixwrd  and  pifiols  taken  from  him*. 

When  I  found  myfelf  on  my  feet,  I  look- 
ed about  me,  and  muft  confefs  I  never  be- 
held a  more  entertaining  profpeft.  The 
country  around  appeared  like  a  continued 
garden,  and  the  inclofed  fields,  which  were 
generally  forty  feet  fquare,  refembled  fa 
many  beds  of  flowers.  Thefe  fields  were, 
intermingled  with  woods  of  half  a  jiang  *, 
and  the  talleft  trees,  as  I  could  judge,  ap- 
peared to  be  feven  feet  high.  I  viewed  the 
town  on  -{ny  left  hand,  which  looked  like 
the  painted  fcene  of  a  city  in  a  theatre. 

I  had  been  for  fome  hours  extremely 
prefTed  by  the  neceffities  of  nature ;  which 
was  no  wonder,  it  being  almoft  two  days 
fince  I  had  laft  difburthened  myfelf.  I  was 
under  great  dimculties  between  urgency  and 
fhame.  The  bell  expedient  I  could  think 
on,  was  to  creep  into  my  houfe,  which  I 
accordingly  did  ;  and,  (hutting  the  gate  af- 
ter me,  1  went  as  far  as  the  length  of  my 
chain  would  fuffer,  and  difcharged  my  bo- 
dy of  that  uneafy  load.  But  this  was  the 
only  time  I  was  ever  guilty  of  fa  uncleanly 
an  aflion  :  for  which  i  cannot  but  hope  the 
candid  reader  will  give  fome  allowance,  af- 
ter he  hath  maturely  and  impartially  confl- 
dered  my  cafe,  and  the  diftrefs  I  was  in. 
From  this  time  my  conllant  pradice  was,  a& 
foon  as  I  rofe,  to  perform  the  bufmefs  in  the 
open  air,  at  the  full  extent  of  my  chain  ; 
and  due  care  was  taken  every  morning, 
before  company  came,  that  the  offenfive 
matter  fhould  be  carried  off  in  wheel-bar- 
rows by  two  fervants  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  I  would  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  upoa 
a  circumftance,  that  perhaps,  at  firll  fight, 
may  appear  not  very  momentous,  if  I  had 
not  thought  it  necefiary  to  jullify  my  cha- 
rafler  in  point  of  cleanlinefs  to  the  world ; 
which,  I  am  told,  fome  of  my  maligners 
have  been  pleafed,  upon  this  and  other  oc- 
cafions,  to  call  in  queftion. 

When  this  adventure  was  at  an  pnd,  I 
came  back  out  of  my  houfe,  having  occa- 
fion  for  the  frefh  air.     The  empeior  was  al* 


long  march  the  remaining  part  of  the  day, 
and  relied  at  night,  with  five  hundred 
guards  on  each  fide  of  me,  half  with  torches 
and  half  with  bows  and  arrows,  ready  to 
(hoot  me,  if  I  (hould  ofter  to  llir.  The  next 
morning,  at  fun  rife,  we  continued  our 
march,  and  arrived  withia  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  city-gates  about  noon.  The 
emp.;ror,  and  all  his  court,  came  out  to 
meet  us,  but  his  great  officers  would  by  no 
means  mifer  his  majelty  to  endanger  his  per- 
fon, by  mounting  on  my  body. 

At  the  place  where  the  carriage  (lopt, 
there  (lood  an  ancient  temple,  eiteemed  to 
be  the  largell  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which, 
having  been  polluted  fome  years  before  by 
an  unnatural  murder,  was,  according  to  the 
zeal  of  thofe  people,  looked  upon  as  pro- 
phane,  and  therefore  had  been  applied  to 
common  ufe,  and  all  the  ornaments  and  fur- 
niture carried  away.  In  this  edifice  it  was 
determined  1  fhould  lodge.  The  great  gate, 
fronting  to  the  north,  was  about  four  feet 
Iiigh,  and  almod  two  v/ide,  through  which 
I  could  eafily  creep.  On  each  fide  of  the 
gate  was  a  fmall  window,  not  above  fix 
inches  from  the  ground :  into  that  on  the 
left  fide  the  king's  fmith  conveyed  fourfcore 
and  eleven  chains,  like  thofe  that  hang  to  a 
lady's  watch  in  Europe,  and  almod  as  large, 
which  were  locked  to  my  left  leg  with  fix- 
and-thirty  padlocl^';,.  Over-againd  this 
temple,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  great  high- 
way, at  twenty  feet  didance,  there  was  a 
turret  at  lead  five  feel  high.  Here  the  em- 
peror afcended,  with  many  principal  lords 
of  his  court,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  me,  as  I  was  told,  for  I  could  not 
fee  them.  It  was  reckoned  that  above  a 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  cam.e  out  of 
town  upon  the  fame  errand  ;  and,  in  fplte  of 
my  guards,  I  believe  there-  could  not  be 
fewer  than  ten  thoufand  at  the  feveral  times, 
who  mounted  my  body  by  the  help  of  lad- 
ders. But  a  proclamation  was  foon  ilfued, 
to  forbid  it  on  pain  of  death.  When  the 
workmen  found  it  was  impolTible  for  me  to 
break  loofe,  they  cut  all  the  firings  that 
bound  me  ;  whereupon  I  rofe  up  with  as  . 
melancholy  a  difpofition  as  ever  I  had  in 
my  life.  But  the  noife  and  adonilhment  of 
the  people,  at  feeing  me  rife  and  walk,  are 
not  to  be  expreffed.  The  chains  that  held 
my  left  leg  were  about  two  yards  long,  and 
gave  me  not  only  the  liberty  of  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  femicircle,  but, 
keing  fixed  within  four  inches  of  the  gate. 


*  A  Jiang  is  a  pole  or  perch  ;  fixteen  fete  and  a  half. 
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ready  defcended  from  the  tower,  and  ad- 
vancing on  horfeback  towards  me,  which 
had  like  to  have  coft  him  dear ;  for  t^ 
beaft,  though  very  well  trained,  yet  wholly 
unufed  to  fuch  a  fight,  which  appeared  as 
if  a  mountain  moved  before  him,  reared  up 
on  his  hinder  feet :  bat  that  prince,  who  is 
an  excellent  horfeman,  kept  his  feat  till  his 
attendants  ran  in,  and  held  the  bridle,  while 
his  majefty  had  time  to  difmount.  When  he 
alighted,  he  furveyed  me  round  with  great 
admiration;  but  kept  beyond  the  limits  of  my 
chain.  He  ordered  his  cooks  and  butlers, 
who  were  already  prepared,  to  give  me  vic- 
tuals and  drink,  which  they  pulhed  forward 
I  in  a  fort  of  vehicles  upon  wheels,  till  I  could 
reach  them.  I  took  thefe  vehicles,  and  foon 
emptied  them  all ;  twenty  of  them  were  fill- 
ed with  meat,  and  ten  with  liquor  ;  each  of 
;  the  former  afforded  me  two  or  three  good 
I'mouthfuls  ;  and  I  emptied  the  liquor  of  ten 
veilels,  which  was  contained  in  erkrthen  vials, 
iato  one  vehicle,  drinking  itofi-'ata  draught; 
and  fo  I  did  the  reft.  The  emprefs,  and 
Ij'OL'.ng  princes  of  the  blood  of  both  fexes, 
'  attended  by  many  ladies,  fat  at  fome  diftance 
1  in  their  chairs  ;  but  upon  the  accident  that 
I  happened  to  the  emperor's  horfe,  they  alight- 
'  ed,  and  came  near  his  perfon,  which  1  am 
now  going  to  delcribe.  He  is  taller,  by  al- 
moli  the  breadth  of  my  nail,  than  any  of 
his  court,  which  alone  is  enough  to  ftrike  an 
av/e  into  the  beholders.  His  features  are 
ftrong  and  mafculine,  with  an  Auftrian  lip 
and  arched  nofe,  his  complexion  olive,  his 
countenance  ereft,  his  body  and  limbs  well 
proportioned,  all  his  motions  graceful,  and 
his  deportment  majeftic.  He  was  then  fait 
his  prime,  being  twenty-eight  years  and 
three  quarters  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned 
about  feven  in  great  felicity,  and  generally 
vittorious.  For  the  better  convenience  of 
beholding  him,  I  lay  on  my  fide,  fo  that 
my  face  was  parallel  to  his,  and  he  ftood  but 
three  yards  ofi:" :  however,  I  have  had  him 
fmce  many  times  in  my  hand,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  deceived  in  the  defcription.  His 
dreis  was  very  plain  and  fimple,  and  the 
fa'ihion  of  it  between  the  Afiatic  and  the 
European  :  but  he  had,  oft  his  head  a  light 
helmet  of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels,  and  a 
plume  on  the  creft.  He  held  his  fword 
drawn  in  his  hand,  to  defend  himfclf,  if  I 
ihould  happen  to  break  loofe  *  ;  it  was  al- 


moft  three  inches  long ;  the  hilt  and  fcab- 
bard  were  gold  enriched  with  diamonds. 
His  voice  was  Ihril',  but  very  clear  and  ar- 
ticulate, and  I  could  diflinftly  hear  it,  when 
I  ftood  up.  The  ladies  and  courtiers  were 
all  moft  magnificiently  clad,  fo  that  the  fpot 
they  ftood  upon  feemed  to  referable  a  petti- 
coat fpread  on  the  ground,  embroidered 
with  figures  of  gold  and  filver.  His  impe- 
rial majefty  fpoke  often  to  me,  and  I  return- 
ed anfwers  ;  but  neither  of  us  could  under- 
ftand  a  fyllable.  There  were  feveral  of  his 
priefts  and  lawyers  prefent  (as  I  conjeftured 
by  their  habits)  who  were  commanded  to 
addrefs  themfelves  to  me,  and  I  Ipoke  to 
them  in  as  many  languages  as  I  had  the  leaft 
fmattering  of,  which  were  high  and  low 
Dutch,  Latin,  French,  Spanilh,  Italian,  and 
lingua  Fra^n-a;  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  After 
about  two  hours  the  court  retijed,  and  I 
was  left  with  a  ftrong  guard,  to  prevent  the 
impertinence,  and  probably  the  malice,  of. 
the  rabble,  who  were  very  impatient  to 
crowd  about  me  as  near  as  they  durft,  and 
fome  of  them  had  the  impudence  to  ftioot 
their  arrows  at  me,  as  I  fat  on  the  ground, 
by  the  door  of  my  houfe,  whereof  one  veiy 
narrowly  mified  my  left  eye.  But  the  co- 
lonel  ordered  fix  of  the  ringleaders  to  be 
feized,  and  thought  no  puniftiment  fo  pro- 
per, as  to  deliver  them  bound  into  my  hands ; 
which  fome  of  his  foldiers  accordingly  did, 
pufhing  them  forwards  with  the  but- ends  of 
their  pikes  into  my  reach  :  1  took  them  all 
in  m.y  right  hand,  put  five  of  them  into  my 
coat-:^ocket,  and  as  to  the  fixth,  I  made  a 
countenance  as  if  I  would  eat  him  alive. 
The  poor  man  fqualled  terribly,  and  the 
colonel  and  his  officers  were  in  much  pain, 
efpecially  when  they  faw  me  take  out  my 
penknife  :  but  I  foon  put  them  out  of  fear  ; 
for,  looking  mildly,  and  immediately  cut- 
ting the  firings  he  was  bound  with,  I  fet 
him  gently  on  the  ground,  and  away  he  ran. 
I  treated  the  reft  in  the  fame  manner,  takmg 
them  one  by  one  out  of  my  pocket;  and  i 
obferved  both  the  foldiers  and  people  were 
high; ;  delighted  at  this  mark  of  my  cle- 
mency, which  was  reprefented  very  much 
to  my  advantage  at  court. 

Towards  night  1  got,  with  fome  difficulty 
into  my  houfe,  where  I  lay  on  the  grcand, 
and  contmued  to  do  fo  about  a  fortnight ; 
during  which  time  the  emperor  gave  orders 

*  The  mafculine  ftrength  of  features,  which  Gulliver  could  not  fee,  till  he  laid  his  face  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  awful  fuperiority  of  ftature  in  a  being,  whom  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  the  helmet,  the 
plume,  and  the  fword,  are  a  fine  reproof  of  human  pride  ;  the  objefts  of  which  are  trifling  diltinCtions, 
whether  of  perfon  or  rank;  the  ridiculous  parade  and  ofteatation  of  a  pigmy  ;  which  derive  not  only 
their  origin,  but  their  ufe,  from  the  folly,  weaknefs,  and  imperfettion  of  ourfelves  and  others. 
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to  have  a  bed  prepared  for  me.  Six  hun- 
dred beds  *  of  the  common'  meafure  were 
brought  in  carriages,  and  worked  up  in  my 
houfe  ;  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  beds, 
fewn  together,  made  up  the^  breadth  and 
length  ;  and  thefe  were  four  doubled,  which 
however  kept  me  but  indifferently  from  the 
hardnefs  of  the  floor,  that  was  of  fmooth 
ilone.  By  tlie  fame  computation  they  pro- 
vided me  with  fheet?,  blankets,  and  cover- 
lets, tolerable  enough  for  one  who  had  been 
fo  long  inured  to  hardfhips. 

As  the  news  of  my  arrival  fpread  through 
the  kingdom,  it  brought  prodigious  num- 
bers of  rich,  idle,  and  curious  people  to  fee 
xnc  ;  fo  that  the  villages  were  al moll:  emp- 
tied; and  great  negleft  of  tillage  and  houfe- 
hold  affairs  muft  have  enfued,  if  his  impe- 
.rial  majefty  had  not  provided,  by  feveral 
proclamations  and  orders  of  Hate,  againft 
this  iuconveniency.  He  directed,  that  thofe 
who  had  already  beheld  me,  lliould  return 
■  home,  and  not  prefume  to  come  within  fifty 
yards  of  my  hcufe  without  licence  from 
court;  whereby  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  got 
con'fiderable  fees. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  held,  fre- 
quent councils,  to  debate  what  courfe  fhould 
be  taken  with  me ;  and  I  was  afterwards 
affured  by  a  particular  friend,  a  perfon  of 
great  quaiitv,  who  was  as  much  in  the  fe- 
cret  as  any,  that  the  court  was  under  many 
difhcukxes  concerning  me.  They  appre- 
hended m.y  breaking  loofe ;  that 'my  diet 
would  be  very  expenfive,  and  might  caufe 
a  famane.  Sometimes  they  determir  -d  to 
ftarve  me,  or  at  leail:  to  fhoot  me  in  the 
face  and  hands  with  poifoned  arrows,  which 
would  foon  difpatch  me;  but  again  they 
confidered,  that  the  ftench  of  fo  large  a 
carcaie  might  produce  a  plague  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  probably  fpread  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  the  midft  of  thefe 
confultations,  feveral  officers  of  the  army 
went  to  the  door  of  the  great  council-cham- 
ber, and  two  of  them  being  admitted,  gave 
an  account  of  my  behaviour  to  the  fix  cri- 
minals above  mentioned,  which  made  fo  fa- 
vourable an  impreffion  in  the  breaft  of  his 
majefty,  and  the  whole  board,  in  my  be- 
half, that  an  imperial  commiffion  was  iipjed 
out,^  obliging  all  the  villages  nine  hundred 
yarcls_ round  the  city  to  deliver  in  every 
mormng  fix  beeves,  forty  fheep,  and  other 
viduals,  for  my  fultenarice  ;  together  with 
=»  proportionable  quantity  of  bread,  and 
wine,  ,and  other  liquors  ;  for  the  due  pay- 

.    *  Gulliver  has,  obfervcd'grcr.t  exaftnefs  in  the 
^eflened.    Orre&y, 


ment  of  which  his  majefty  gave  afllgnments 
upon  his  treafury.  For  this  prince  lives 
chiefly  upon  his  own  demefnes,  feldom,  ex- 
cept upon  great  occafions  raifing  any  fubfidies- 
upon  his  fubjeifts,  who  are  bound  to  attend 
him  in  his  wars  at  their  own  expence.  An 
eRabliihment  w^s  alfo  made  of  fix  hundred 
perfons  to  be  my  domefliics,  vho  had  board- 
wages  allowed  for  their  maintenance,  and 
tents  built  for  them  very  conveniently  on 
each  fide  of  my  door.  It  was  likewife  or- 
dered, that  three  hundred  taylors  Ihou'd 
make  me  a  fuitrf  cloaths  after  the  fafhion 
of  the  countr^  that  fix  of  his  majefty's 
gren.tell  fcholars  fliould  be  employed  to  in- 
Itruit  me  in  their  language  :  and  lallly,  that 
the  emperor's  horfes,  and  thofe  of  the  no- 
bility, and  troops  of  guards,  fhould  be  fre- 
quently exercifed  in  my  fight,  to  accuflom 
themfelves  to  me..  All  thefe  orders  were 
duly  pat  in  execution,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  I  made  a  great  progrefs  in  learning 
their  language  ;  during  which  tirric  the  em- 
peror frequently  honoured  me  withJiis  vifits, 
and  was  pleafed  to  affirt  my  mailers  in  teach- 
ing me.  We  began  already  to  converfe  to- 
gether in  fome  fort ;  and  the  firil  words  I 
learnt,  were  to  exprefs  ray  defire,  that  he 
would  pleafe  to  give  me  my  liberty,  which 
I  every  day  repeated  on  my  knees.  His 
anfwer,  as  I  could  apprehend  it,  was,  that 
this  muff  be  a  work  of  time,  not  to  be 
thought  on,  without  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil, and  that  firll:  I  muft  Iu;»os  kehnin  pejfo  def^ 
mar  Ion  empo/o  ;  that  is,  fwear  a  peace  with 
him  and  his  kingdom.  However,  that  I 
fhould  be  ufed  with  all  kindnefs ;  and  he 
advifed  me  to  acquire,  by  my  patience  and 
difcreet  behaviour,  the  good  opinion  of 
Ivimfelf  and  his  fubjects.  He  defired  I 
v/ould  not  take  it  ill,  if  he  gave  orders  to 
certain  proper  ofiicers  to  fearch  me  ;  for 
probably  I  might  carry  about  me  feveral 
weapons,  which  muft  needs  be  dangerous 
things,  if  they  anfwered  the  bulk  of  fo  pro 
digious  a  perfon.  I  faid,  his  majefty  fnould 
be  fatisfied  ;  for  J  was  ready  to  ffrip  myfelf,' 
and  turn  up  miy  pockets  before  him.  This 
I  delivered  part  in  words,  and  part  in  figns 
He  replied,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom I  muft  be  fearched  by  two  of  his  offic- 
ers ;  that  he  knew  this  could  not  be  done 
without  m.y  confent  and  afTiftance  ;  that  he 
had  fo  g'ood  an  opinion  of  my  generofity 
and  jufiice,  as  to  truft  their  perfons  in  my 
hands :  that  whatever  they  took  from  me 
fhculd  be  returned  when  I  left  the  country 

uil  proportion  and  appearances  ef  the  obJGfts  thu  I  ^ 
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or  paid  for  at  the  rate  which  [  would  fet 
upon  them.  I  took  up  the  two  officers  in  my 
hands,  put  them  hill  into  my  coat-pockets, 
and  then  into  every  other  pocket  about  ftie, 
except  my  fobs,  and  another  fecret  pocket, 
which  I  had  no  mind  fhould  be  fearched, 
wherein  I   had  fome  little  neceilaries,  that 

'l^ers  of  no  confequence  to  any  but  myfelf. 
in  one  of  my  fobs  there  was  a  filver-watch, 
and  in  the  other  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold  in 
a  purle.  Thefe  gentlemen,  having  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  about  them,  made  an  exadl  inven- 
tory of  every  thing  they  faw;_  and,  when  they 
had  done,  defired  I  woul^  jet  them  down, 
tnat   they  might  deliver  it  to  the  emperor. 

Tins  inventory  I  afterwards  tran dated  into 
Eiiglilh,  and  is  Vi/ord  for  word  as  follows : 

Imprimis,  In  the  right  coat  pocket  of  the 
great  Man-mountain  (for  fo  1  interpret  the 
words  ^inbus  Flefirin)  after  the  ftridlefi; 
fearch,  we  found  only  one  great  piece  of 
coarfe  cloth,  large  enough  to  be  a  foot- 
cloth  for  your  majefty's  chief  room  of  ftate. 
In  the  left  pocket  we  faw  a  huge  hlver  cheft, 
with  a  cover  of  the  fame  metal,  which  we 
the  fcarchers  were  not  able  to  lift.  V/e  de- 
fired it  fhould  be  opened,  and  one  of  us 
ftepping  into  it,  found  himfelf  up  to  the 
mid-leg  in  a  fort  of  duft,  fome  part  where- 
of flying  up  to  our  faces,  fet  us  both  a 
fneezing  for  feveral  times  together.  In  his 
right  waiftcoat-pocket  we  found  a  prodigi- 
ous bundle  of  white  thin  fubllances,  folded 
one  over  another,  about  the  bignefs  of  three 
men,  tied  with  a  ftrong  cable,  and  marked 
with  black  figures ;  which  we  humbly  con- 
ceive to  be  writings,  every  letter  almoft  half 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  our  hands.  In  the 
left  there  was  a  fort  of  engine,  from  the  back 
of  which  were  extended  twenty  long  poles^ 
refembling  the  palifadoes  before  your  maje- 
fty's  court;  wherewith  we  conjecture  the 
Man-mountain  combs  his  head  ;  for  we  did 
not  always  trouble  him  with  queftions,  be- 
caufe  we  found  it  a  great  diihculty  to  make 
him  underftand  us.  In  the  large  pocket,  on 
the  right  fide  of  his  middle  cover  (fb  I 
tranflate  the  word  ranfulo,  by  which  they 
meant  my  breeches)  we  iaw  a  hollow  pillar 
of  iron,  about  the  length  of  a  man,  faflen- 
ed  to  a  ftrong  piece  of  timber,  larger  than 
the  pillar  ;  and  upon  one  fide  of  the  pillar 
were  huge  pieces  of  iron  fticking  out,  cut 
into  flrange  figures,  which  we  know  not 
what  to  make  of.  In  the  left  pocket  an- 
other engine  of   the  fame  kind.      In  the 

'Smaller  pocket,  on  the  right  fide  were  feve- 


ral round  flat  pieces  of  white  and  red  metal 
of  different  bulk  ;  fome  of  the  white,  which 
feemed  to  be  filver,  were  lb  large  and  heavy, 
that  my  comrade  and  1  could  hardly  lift 
them.  In  tht  left  pocket  were  two  black 
pillars  irregularly  fliaped  :  we  could  not, 
without  difhculty,  reach  the  top  of  them, 
as  we  ilocd  at  the  bottom  oT  his  pocket. 
One  of  them  was  covered,  and  iccmcd  all 
of  a  piece  ;  but  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
other,  there  appeared  a  white  round  fub- 
fiance,  about  twice  the  bignefs  of  our  heads. 
Witiiin  each  of  thefe  vvas  inclofed  a  prodi- 
ous  plate  of  fteel ;  which,  by  our  orders, 
we  obliged  him  to  fliew  us,  becaufe  we  ap"- 
prehended  they  might  be  dangerous  engines. 
He  took  them  out  of  their  cafes,  and  told 
us,  that,  in  his  own  country,  his  pradice 
was  to  fhave  his  beard  with  one  of  thefe, 
and  to  cut  his  meat  with  the  other.  There 
were  two  pockets,  which  we  could  not  en- 
ter :  thefe  he  called  his  fobs ;  they  were  two 
large  flits  cut  into  the  top  of  his  middle 
cover,  but  fqueezed  clofe  by  the  prefTure  of 
his  belly.  Out  of  the  right  fob  hung  a  great 
filver  chain,  with  a  wonderful  engine  at  the 
bottom.  We  direded  him  to  draw  out  what- 
ever was  at  the  end  of  that  chain  ;  which 
appeared  to  be  a  globe,  half  filver,  and  half 
of  fome  tranfparent  metal  ;  for  on  the  tranf- 
parent  fide  we  faw  certain  flrange  figures 
circularly  drawn,  and  thought  we  could 
touch  them,  till  we  found  our  fingers  flop- 
ped by  that  lucid  fubilance.  He  put  this 
engine  to  our  ears,  which  made  an  incefl'ant 
noife,  like  that  of  a  water-mill ;  and  we 
conjedure  it  is  either  fome  unknown  animal, 
or  the  god  that  he  worfliips ;  but  we  ar^ 
more  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  becauffl^^ 
he  aflured  us  (if  we  underilood  him  right,  " 
for  he  exprefled  himfelf  very  imperfedly) 
that  he  feldom  did  any  thing  without  con-- 
fulting  it.  He  called  it  his  oracle,  and  faid 
it  pointed  cut  the  time  for  every  adion  of 
his  life  *.  From  the  left  fob  he  took  out  a 
net  almofl  large  enough  for  a  fiiherman,  but 
contrived  to  open  and  fhut  like  apiirfe,  arid?-"'^ 
ferved  him  for  the  fame  ufe  :  we  found  there- 
in feveral  mafiy  pieces  of  yellow  metal, 
which,  if  they  be  real  gold,  mufl  be  of  im- 
menfe  value. 

'  Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  your  ma- 
jefly's  commands,  diligently  fearched  all 
his  pockets,  we  obferved  a  girdle  about  his 
waift,  made  of  the  hide  of  fome  prodigious 
animal,  from  which,  on  the  left  fide,  hung 
a  fvvord  of  the  length  of  five  men  ;  and  on 


*  Perhaps  the  author  intended  to  expofe  thjs,  probable  fallacy   of  opinions,   derived  from  the  relations 
«f  travellers,  by  ftiewing  liow  little  tiuth  need  to  be  mifunJerftood,  to  make  falfchood  Ipeclou? 
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the  right  a  baj^  or  pouch  divided  into  two    in  the   air.     The  aftonifhment  here  was 

cells,  %ach  cell  capable  of  holding  three  of    much  greater  than  at  the  fight  of  my  fey 

your  majefty's  fubje6ts.     In  one  of  thefe 

cells  were  feveral  globes,  or  balls,  of  a  moll 

ponderous  metal,  about  the  bignefs  of  our 

heads,  and  required  a  ftrong  hand   to  lift 

them  ;  the  other  cell  contained  a  heap  of 

certain  black  grains,  but  of  no  great  bulk 

or  weight,  for  we  could  hold  above  fifty  of 

them  in  the  palms  of  our  hands. 

This  is  an  ex:i6l  inventoiy  of  what  we 
found  about  the  body  of  the  Man-moun- 
tain, who  ufed  us  with  great  civility,  and 
due  refptft  to  your  majefiiy's  corhmiflion. 
Signed  and  fealed,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  eighty-ninth  moon  of  your  majefty's 
^ufpicious  reign. 

Clefrm  Freloci,  Marfi  Freloci. 

When  this  inventory  was  read  over  to 
the  emperor,  he  dirt  fted  me,  although  in 
very  gentle  terms,  to  deliver  up  the  feveral 
particulars.  He  fii  ft  called  for  my  fcymi- 
tcr,  which  I  took  out,  fcabbard  and  all. 
In  the  mean  time  he  ordered  three  thou- 
fand  of  his  choiceft  troops  (who  then  at- 
tended him)  to  furround  me  at  a  difliance, 
^vith  their  bows  and  arrows  jufi:  ready  to 
difcharge:  but  I  did  not  obferve  it,  for 
mine  eyes  were  wholly  fixed  upon  his  ma- 
jefty.  He  then  defired  me  to  draw  my  fcy- 
miter,  which,  although  it  had  gotfome  ruft 
by  the  fea-water,,  was  in  mofl  parts  exceed- 
ing bri-^ht.  I  did  fo,  and  immediately  all 
the  troops  gave  a  fhout  between  terror  and 
furprife  ;  tor  the  fun  flione  clear,  and  the 
xefl.ftion  dazzled  their  eyes,  as  I  waved  the 
fcymiter  to  and  fro  in  my  hand.  His  ma- 
jefty,  who  is  a  moft  magnanimous  prince*, 
was  lefs  daunted  than  I  could  expeft  ;  he 
order  d  me  to  return  it  into  the  fcabbard, 
and  cafl:  it  on  the  ground  ^  gen'.Iy  as  I 
could,  about  fix  ktt  from  the  end  of  my 
chain.  The  ne.^t  thing  he  demanded, 
was  one  of  the  hollow  iron  pillars;  by 
which  he  meant  my  pocket-piftols.  I  drew 
it  out,  and  at  his  dtfire,  as  well  as  I  could, 
expreiTed  to  him  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  charg- 
ing it  only  with  powder,*  which  by  the 
clofenefs  of  my  pouch  happened  to  efcape 
wetting  in  the  fca  (an  inconvenience  againfi: 
which  all  prudent  maiiaers  take  fjjecial 
care  to  provide)  I  firit  cautioned  the  em- 
peror not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  I  let  it  on 


miter.  Hundreds  fell  down,  as  if  they 
had  been  ftruck  dead ;  and  even  the  em- 
peror, although  he  had  fl:ood  his  ground-, 
could  not  recover  himfelf  for  fome  time. 
I  delivered  up  both  nty  piftols  in  the  fame 
manner  I  had  done  my  fcymiter,  and  then  ' 
my  pouch  of  powder  and  bullets  ;  begging 
him  that  the  former  might  be  kept  from 
fire,  for  it  would  kindle  with  the  fmalleft 
fpark,  and  blow  up  his  imperial  palace 
into  the  air.  I  likewife  delivered  up  my 
watch,  which  the  emperor  was  very  curious 
to  fee,  and  commanded  two  of  his  tallefl 
yeomen  of  the  guards  to  bear  it  on  a  pole 
upon  their  fhoulders,  as  draymen  in  Eng- 
land do  a  barrel  of  ale.  He  was  amazed 
at  the  continual  noife  it  made,  and  the 
motion  of  the  mmute-hand,  which  he 
could  eafily  difcern  ;  for  their  fight  is  much 
more  acute  than  ours :  he  aficed  the  opi- 
nions of  his  learned  men  about  it,  which 
were  various  and  remote,  as  the  reader  may 
well  imagine  without  my  repeating  it ;  al- 
though indeed  I  could  not  very  perfectly 
undeiftand  them.  I  then  gave  up  myfilvcr 
and  copper  mone^-,  my  purfe  with  nine 
large  pieces  of  gold,  and  fome  fmaller  ones  ; 
my  knife  and  razor,  my  comb  and  filver 
fnufF-box,  my  handkerchief  and  journal- 
book.  My  fcymiter,  piftols,  and  pouch, 
were  conveyed  in  carriages  to  his  majefty*s 
ftores  ;  but  the  reft  of  my  goods  were  re- 
turned me 

I  had,  as  I  before  obferved,  one  private 
pocket,  which  efcaped  their  fearch,  wherein 
there  was  a  pair  of  fpeftades  (which  I 
fometimes  ufe  for  the  weaknefs  of  my  eyes) 
a  pocket  perfpeftive,  and  fome  other  little 
conveniencies;  which  being  of  no  confe- 
quence  to  th°  emperor,  I  did  not  think  my- 
felf  bound  in  honour  to  difcover,  and  I  ap- 
prehended they  might  be  loft  or  fpoiled,  if 
\  ventured  them  out  of  my  pofielfion. 

CHAP.     HI. 

TZ't'  author  diverts  the  emperor  and  his  nob'illly 
of  both  fexes  in  a  mery  uncommon  mariner ^ 
The  diver/ions  of  the  court  of  LilUput  de- 
fcrihed.  The  author  has  his  liberty  granted 
him  upon  certain  conditions . 
My  gentlenefs  and  good  behaviour  had 

gained  fo  far  on  the  emperor  and  his  court, 

*  He  -vho  does  net  find  himfelf  difpofed  tr>  honour  this  magnahimity  fhould  refleft,  that  a  right;, 
%' judge  of  rroral  and  intelleftuil  excelknce  is  with  grep.t  abl'urdity  and  injuftice  arrogated  by  hiA  who' 
Bdmires,  m  a  being  fix  feet  ijigh,  any  ^uauties  that  hs  iefpifcs,    in  cne  whofe  ttacure  dt-ss  not  exceed" 
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and  indeed  upon  the  army,  and  people  in 
general,  that  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of 
getting  my  liberty  in  a  {hort  time.  I  took 
all  polfible  methods  to  cultivate  this  fa- 
vourable difpofition.  The  natives  came  by 
degrees  to  be  lefs  apprehenfive  of  any  dan- 
ger from  me.  I  would  fometimes  lie  down, 
and  let  five  or  fix  of  them  dance  on  my 
hand  :  and  at  laft  the  boys  and  girls  would 
venture  to  come  and  play  at  hide  and  feek 
in  my  hair.  I  had  now  made  a  good  pro- 
grefs  in  underftanding  and  fpeaking  their 
lanj^'Uage.  The  emperor  had  a  mind  one 
day  to  entertain  me  with  feveral  of  the 
country  (hows,  wherein  they  exceed  all  na- 
tions I  have  known  both  for  dexterity  and 
magnificence.  I  was  diverted  with  none 
fo  much  as  that  of  the  rope-dancers,  per- 
formed upon  a  (lender  white  thread,  ex- 
tended about  two  feet,  and  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground.  Upon  which  I  fhall  de- 
fire  libe''ty,  with  the  reader's  patience,  to 
enlarge  a  little. 

Thisdiverfion  is  only  praftifed  by  thofe 
perfons,  who  are  candidates  for  great  em- 
ployments, and  high  favour  at  court.  They 
are  trained  in  this  art  from  their  youth, 
and  are  not  always  of  noble  birth,  or  libe- 
ral education.  When  a  great  office  is  va- 
cant either  by  death  or  difgrace  (which 
often  happens)  five  or  fix  of  thofe  candi- 
dates petition  the  emperor  to  entertain  his 
majefty  and  the  court  with  a  dance  on  the 
rope,  and  whoever  jumps  the  highefl:  with- 
out falling,  fucceeds  in  the  office.  Very 
often  the  chief  minifters  themfelves  are 
commanded  to  (hew  their  fkill,  and  to  con- 
vince the  emperor  that  they  have  not  loft 
their  faculty.  Flimnap,  the  treafurer,  is 
allowed  to  cut  a  caper  on  the  flrait  rope  at 
lead  an  inch  higher  than  any  other  lord  in 
the  whole  empire.  I  have  feen  him  do  the 
fummerfet  feveral  times  together  upon  a 
trencher,  fixed  on  a  rope,  which  is  no 
thicker  than  a  common  packthread  in 
England.  My  friend  Reldrefal,  principal 
fecretary  for  private  alfairs,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, if  I  am  not  partial,  the  fecond  after 
the  treafurer  ;  the  reft  of  the  great  officers 
are  rruch  upon  a  par. 

Thefe  diverfions  are  often  attended  with 
fatal  accidents,  whereof  great  numbers  are 
on  record.  I  myfelf  have  feen  too  or  three 
candidates  break  a  limb.  But  the  danger 
is  much  greater,  when  the  minifters  them- 
felves are  commanded  to  (hew  their  dexte- 
Vity ;  for,  by  contending  to  excel  them- 
felves and  their  fellows,  they  ftrain  fo  far, 


that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them,  who  hath 
not  received  a  fall,  and  fome  of  them  two 
or  three.  I  was  allured,  that  a  year  or  two 
before  my  arrival,  Flimnap  would  have 
infallibly  broke  his  neck,  if  one  of  the 
king's  culhions,  that  accidently  lay  on  the 
ground,  had  not  weakened  the  force  of  his 
fall. 

There  is  likewife  another  diverfion, 
which  is  only  fliewn  before  the  emperor 
and  emprefs,  and  firft  minifter,  upon  par- 
ticular occafions.  The  emperor  lays  on 
the  table  three  fine  filken  threads  of  fix 
inches  long  ;  one  is  blue,  the  other  red,  and 
the  third  green.  Thefe  threads  are  pro-, 
pofed  as  prizes  for  thofe  perfons,  whom 
the  emperor  hath  a  mind  to  diftinguifh  by 
a  peculiar  mark  of  his  favour.  The  cere- 
mony is  performed  in  his  maj.efty's  great 
chamber  of  ftate,  where  the  candidates,  are 
to  undergo  a  trial  of  dexterity  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  and  fuch  as  1  have 
not  obferved  the  leaft  refemblance  of  in 
any  other  country  of  the  old  or  new  world. 
The  emperor  holds  a.  i^jak  in  his  hands, 
both  ends  parallel  to  the  horizon,  while 
the  candidates  advancing,  one  by  one, 
fometimes  leap  over  the  flick,  fometimes 
creep  under  it  backwards  and  forwards  fe- 
veral times,  according  as  the  ftick  is  ad- 
vanced or  deprelTed.  Sometimes  the  em- 
peror holds  one  end  of  the  ftick,  and  his 
firft  minifter  the  other  ;  fometimes  the  mi- 
nifter has  it  entirely  to  himfelf.  Whoever 
performs  his  part  with  moft  agility,  and 
holds  out  the  longeft  in  leaping  and  ci'eep- 
ing,  is  rewarded  with  the  blue-coloured 
filk  ;  the  red  is  given  to  the  next,  and  the 
green  to  the  third ;  which  they  all  wear 
girt  twice  round  about  the  middle  ;  and 
you  fee  few  great  perfons  about  this  court, 
who  are  not  adorned  with  one  of  thefe 
girdles. 

The  horfes  of  the  army,  and  thofe  of  the 
royal  ftables,  having  been  daily  led  before 
me,  were  no  longer  fliy,  but  would  come  uj^., 
to  my  very  feet  without  ftarting.  The", 
riders  would  leap  them  over  my  hand,  as  I 
held  it  on  the  ground  ;  and  one  of  the  em- 
peror's huntfmen,  upon  a  large  courfer, 
took  my  foot,  (lioe  and  all ;  which  was  in- 
deed a  prodigious  leap.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  divert  the  emperor  one  day  after 
a  very  extraordinan^  manner.  I  defired  he 
would  order  feveral  fticks  of  two  feet  high, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  an  ordinary  cane,  to 
be  brought  me;  whereupon  his  majefty 
commanded   the  mafter  of  his   woods   to 

give 
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give  diret^ions  accordingly,  and  the  next 
morning  fix  woodmen  arrived  with  as  many- 
carriages,  drawn  by  eight  horfes  to  each.  I 
took  nine  of  thefe  flicks,  and  fixing  them 
firmly  in  the  ground  in  a  quadrangular 
figure,  two  feet  and  a  half  fquare,  I  took 
four  other  flicks  and  tied  them  parallel  at 
each  corner,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground ; 
then  I  faftened  my  handkerchief  to  the  nine 
flicks  that  flood  erect ;  and  extended  it  on 
all  fides,  till  it  was  tight  as  the  top  of  a 
«Jrum  ;  and  the  four  parallel  flicks,  rifing 
about  five  inches  higher  than  the  handker- 
chief, ferved  as  ledges  on  each  fide.  When 
I  had  finiihed  my  work,  I  defired  the  em- 
peror to  let  a  troop  of  his  beft  horfe,  twenty- 
ibar  in  number,  come  and  exercife  upon 
this  plain.  His  majefty  approved  of  the 
propolal,  and  I  took  them  up  one  by  one  in 
my  haads,  ready  mounted  and  armed,  with 
the  proper  officers  to  exercife  them.  As 
foon  as  they  got  into  order,  they  divided 
g^intotwo  parties,  performed  mock  flcirmifhes, 
^ifchai-ged  blunt  arrows,  drew  their  fwords, 
fled  and  pmfued,^tacked  and  retired,  and 
in  fliort  difcoverrtT  the  beft  military  difcip- 
line  1  ever  beheld.  The  parallel  flicks  fe- 
cured  them  and  their  horfes  from  falling 
over  the  ftage  ;  and  the  emperor  was  fo 
snnch  delighted,  that  he  ordered  this  en- 
tertainment to  be  repeated  feveral  days,  and 
once  vv5,s  plcaied  to  be  lifted  up,  and  give 
the  word  of  command  ;  and,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, perfuaded  even  the  emprefs  herfelf 
to  let  me  hold  her  in  her  clofe  chair  within 
two  j/ards  of  the  fiage,  from  whence  fhe 
was  able  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
performance.  It  vva^  my  good  fortune,  that 
no  ill  accident  happened  in  thefe  entertain- 
ments, only  once  a  fier_v  horfe  that  belonged 
to  one  of  the  ciptainsj  priwing  with  his  hoof, 
flruck  a  hole  in  my  handkerchief,  and  his 
foot  flipping  he  overthrew  his  rider  and 
himfelf ;  but  I  immediately  relieved  them 
both,  and  covering  the  hole  with  one  hand, 
I  fet  down  the  troop  with  the  other,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  1  took  them  up.  The  horfe 
that  fell  was  flrained  in  the  left  ftioulder,  but 
the  rider  got  no  hurt,  and  I  repaired  my 
handkerchief  as  well  as  I  could ;  however, 
I  woujd  not  truft  to  the  ftrength  of  it  any 
more  in  fuch  dangerous  enterprizes. 

About  two  or  three  days  before  I  was  fet 
at  liberty,  as  I  was  entertaining  the  court 
with  this  kind  of  feat=;,  there  arrived  an  ex- 
prefs  to  inform  his  majefty,  that  fome  of  his 
fubjefts,  riding  near  the  place  where  1  was 
firft  taken  up,  had  feen  a  great  black  fub* 
ilance  lying    on  the  ground,    very  oddly 


flaaped,  extending  its  edges  round  as  wide 
as  his  majeily's  bedchamber,  and  rifing  up 
in  the  middle  as  high  as  a  man  ;  that  it  was 
no  living  creature,  as  they  at  firft  apprehend- 
ed, for  it  lay  on  the  grafs  without  motion  ; 
and  fome  of  them  had  walked  round  it  fe- 
veral times ;  that,  by  mounting  up  on  each 
other's  ihoulders,  they  had  got  to  the  top, 
which  was  fiat  and  even,  and,  ftamping 
upon  it,  they  found  it  was  hollow  within  ; 
that  they  humbly  conceived  it  might  be 
fomething  belonging  to  the  Man-mountain  ; 
and  if  his  majefty  pleafed,  they  would  un- 
dertake to  bring  it  with  only  five  horfes.  I 
prefently  knew  what  they  meant,  and  was 
glad  at  heart  to  receive  this  intelligence.  It 
feems,  upon  my  firft  reaching  the  fhore, 
after  our  fhipwreck,  I  was  in  fuch  confu- 
fion,  that,  before  1  came  to  the  place  where 
I  went  to  fleep,  my  hat,  which  1  had  faften- 
ed with  a  ftring  to  my  head  while  i  was 
rowing,  and  had  ftuck  on  all  the  time  I  was 
fwimming,  fell  ofr  after  I  came  to  land ; 
the  ftring,  as  I  conje£lure,  breaking  by  fome 
accident,  which  I  never  obferved,  but 
thought  my  hat  had  been  loft  at  fea.  I  en- 
treated his  imperial  majefty  to  give  orders 
it  might  be  brought  to  me  as  foon  as  pofH- 
ble,  defcribing  to  him  the  ufe  and  the  na- 
ture of  it :  and  the  next  day  the  waggoners 
arrived  with  it,  but  not  in  a  very  good  con- 
dition J  they  had  bored  two  hoks  in  the 
brim,  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  edge, 
and  faftened  two  hooks  in  the  holes  ;  thefe 
hooks  were  tied  by  a  long  ccrd  to  the  har- 
nefs,  and  thus  my  hat  was  dragged  along 
for  above  half  an  Englifti  mile ;  but  the 
ground  in  that  country  being  extremely 
fmooth  and  level,  it  received  lefs  damage 
than  I  expeded. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  the  em- 
peror having  ordered  that  part  of  his  army, 
which  quarters  in  and  about  his  metropolis, 
to  be  in  readinefs,  took  a  fancy  of  divert-* 
ing  himfelf  in  a  very  Angular  manner.  He 
defired  that  I  would  ftand  like  a  cololTus, 
with  my  legs  as  far  afunder  as  I  conveni- 
ently could.  He  then  commanded  his  ge- 
neral (who  was  an  old  experienced  leader, 
and  a  great  patron  of  mine)  to  draw  up  the 
troops  in  clofe  order,  and  march  them  un- 
der me  ;  the  foot  by  twenty-four  in  a  breaft, 
and  the  horfe  by  fixteen,  with  drums  beat- 
ing, colours  flying,  and  pikes  advanced. 
This  body  confifted  of  three  thoufand  foot, 
and  a  thoufand  horfe.  His  majefty  gave, 
orders,  upon  pain  of  death,  that  every  fol- 
dier  in  his  march  fhould  obferve  the  flridlefl 
decency  with  regard  to  my  perfon ;  which, 
however. 
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however,  could  not  prevent  fome  of  the 
younger  officers  from  turning  up  their 
eyes,  as  they  pafled  under  me :  and,  to 
fonfefs  the  truth,  my  breeches  were  at  that 
time  in  fo  ill  a  condition,  that  they  afforded 
folne  opportunities  for  laughter  and  admi- 
ration. 

I  had  fent  fo  many  memorials  and  peti- 
tions for  my  liberty,  that  his  majefty  at 
length  mentioned  the  matter  firft  in  the  ca- 
binet, and  then  in  a  full  council ;  where  it 
was  oppofed  by  none,  except  Skyrefli  Bol- 
golam,  who  was  pleafed,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, to  be  my  mortal  enemy.  But  it 
was  carried  againft  him  by  the  whole  board, 
and  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  That  m.i- 
nirter  was  galbet,  or  admiral  of  the  realm, 
very  much  in  his  mailer's  confidence,  and 
a  perfon  well  verfed  in  affairs,  but  of  a  mo- 
rofe  and  four  com.plexion.  However,  he 
was  at  length  perfuaded  to  comply  ;  but 
prevailed  that  the  articles  and  conditions 
upon  which  I  fhould  be  fet  free,  and  to 
which  I  mult  fwear,  fhould  be  drawn  up  by 
himfelf.  Thefe  articles  were  brought  to  me 
by  bkyrefh  Bolgolam  in  perfon,  attended 
by  two  under- fecretaries,  and  feveral  per- 
fon s  of  diflinftion.  After  they  were  read, 
I  was  demanded  to  fwear  to  the  perform- 
ance of  them  ;  firft  in  the  manner  of  my 
own  country,  and  afterwards  in  the  method 
prefcribed  by  their  laws,  which  was  to  hold 
my  right  foot  in  my  left  hand,  and  to  place"" 
the  middle  finger  of  my  right  hand  on  the 
crown  of  my  head,  and  ray  th.mb  on  the 
tip  of  my  right  ear.  But  becaufe  the  reader 
may  be  curious  to  have  fome  idea  of  the 
ityle  and  manner  of  expreffion  peculiar  to 
that  people,  as  well  as  to  know  the  articles 
upon  which  I  recovered  my  liberty,  I  have 
made  a  tranilation  of  the  whole  inflrument, 
word  for  word,  as  near  as  I  was  able,  which 
I  here  offer  to  the  public. 

Golbaflo  Momaren  Evlame  Gurdilo 
Shefin  Mully  Ully  Gue,  moft  mighty  em- 
peror of  Lilliput,  delight  and  terror  of  the 
univerfe,  whofe  dominions  extend  five  thou- 
fand  hlujhugs  (about  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference) to  the  extremities  of  the  globe  ; 
monarch  of  all  monarchs,  taller  than  the 
fons  of  men ;  whofe  feet  prefs  down  to  the 
centre,  and  whofe  head  Itrikes  againft  the 
fun  ;  at  whofe  nod  the  princes  of  the  earth 
fhake  their  knees  ;  pleafant  as  the  fpring, 
comfortable  as  the  fummer,  fruitful  as  au- 


tumn, dreadful  as  winter.  His  moft  fublijsne 
majefty  propofeth  to  the  Man-mountain, 
lately  arrived  at  our  celeftial  dominions,  the 
following  articles,  which  by  a  folemn  os,X\x 
he  fhall  be  obliged  to  perform- 

ift.  The  Man-mountain  fhall  not  depart 
from  our  dominions,  without  our  licence  un- 
der our  great  Teal. 

2d.  He  ihall  not  prefume  to  come  into 
our  metropolis,  without  our  exprefs  order; 
at  which  time  the  inhabitants  fhall  have  two 
hours  warning  to  keep  within  doors. 

3d.  The  faid  Man -mountain  fhall  confine 
kis  walks  to  our  principal  high  roads,  and 
not  offer  to  walk  or  lie  down  in  a  meadow 
or  field  of  corn. 

4th.  As  he  walks  the  faid  roads,  he  fhall 
take  the  utmoft  care  not  to  trample  upoa 
the  bodies  of  any  of  our  loving  fubjeds, 
their  horfes  or  carriages,  nor  take  ariy  pf 
our  fubjeifls  into  his  hands  without  their  own 
confent. 

5th.  If  an  exprefs  requires  extraordinary 
difpatch,  the  Man-mountain  fliall  be  obli- 
ged to  carry  in  his  pocket  the  meffenger 
and  horle,  a  Gx  days  journey  once  in  every 
moon,  and  return  the  faid  meflenger  back 
(if  forequired)  fafe  to  our  imperial  prefencc, 

6th.  He  fhall  be  our  al'y  againft  our 
enemies  in  the  ifland  of  Ble-^ufcu  *,  and  do 
his  utmoll:  to  deftroy  their  fleet,  which  is 
now  preparing  to  invade  us. 

7th.  That  the  faid  Maa-mountain  fhalU 
at  his  times  of  leifure,  be  aiding  and  alnft- 
ing  to  our  workmen,  in  helping  to  raife  cer- 
tain great  ftones,  to.vards  covering  the  wall 
of  the  principal  park  »..ad  other  our  royal 
buildings. 

8th.  That  the  faid  Man-mountain  fhall, 
in  two  moons  time,  deliver  in  an  exaft  fur- 
vey  of  the  circumference  of  our  dominions,, 
by  a  computation  of  his  own  paces  round 
the  coaft. 

Laftly,  That,  upon  his  folemn  oath  tfl 
obferve  ail  the  above  artit."  :s,  the  faid  Man- 
mountain  fliall  have  a  daily  allowance  of 
meat  and  drink,  fufiicient  for  the  fupportof 
1724  of  our  fubjeds,  with  free  accefs  to  our 
royal  perfon,  and  other  marks  of  our  fa- 
vour. Given  at  our  palace  at  Belfaborac, 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  ninety-firft  moon  of 
our  reign. 

I  f'.vcre  and  fubfcribed  to  thefe  articles 
with  great  chearfuliiefs  and  content,  al- 
though Ibmc  of  them  were  not  fo  honour^ 


*  In  his  dcfcription  of  Lilliput  he  feems  to  have  had  England   more   immediately  in  view, 
fcription  of  Bkful'cu,  he  fc-ras  to  intend  the  people  and  kingdom  of  France.     Orrery. 
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able  as  I  could  have  wifhed ;  which  pro- 
ceeded wholly  from  the  malice  of  Skyrelh 
Bolgolam,    the    high-adAiira! ;    whereupon 

ry  chains  were  immediately  unlocked,  and 
was  at  full  liberty.  The  emperor  himfelf 
in  perfon  did  m.e  the  honour  to  be  by  at  the 
whole  ceremony.  I  made  my  acknowledg- 
ments, byprcftrating  myfelf  at  his  majefly's 
feet,  but  he  com.manded  me  to  rife;  and 
after  many  gracious  expreffions,  which,  to 
avoid  the  cenfuie  of  vanity,  I  fhall  not  re- 
peat, he  added,  that  he  hoped  I  fhould  prove 
a  ufeful  fervant,  and  well  deferve  all  the  fa- 
vours he  had  already  conferred  upon  me,  or 
might  do  for  the  future. 

The  reader  may  pleafe  to  obferve,  that, 
5n  the  laft  article  for  the  recovery  of  my 
liberty,  the  emperor  ftipulates  to  allow  me 
a  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  fufficient  for 
the  fupport  of  1724  Lilliputians.  Some 
time  after,  afking  a  friend  at  court  how  they 
came  to  fix  on  that  determinate  number ; 
he  told  me,  that  his  majeity's  mathemati- 
cians having  taken  the  height  of  my  body 
by  the  help  of  a  quadrant,  and  finding  it  to 
exceed  theirs  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to 
one,  they  concluded,  from  the  fimiliarity  of 
their  bodies,  that  mine  muft  contain  at  leaft 
1724  of  theirs,  and  confequently  would  re- 
quire as  much  food  as  was  neceflary  to  fup- 
port that  number  of  Lilliputians.  By  which 
the"  reader  may  conceive  an  idea  of  the  in- 
genuity of  that  people,  as  well  as  the  pru- 
dent and  exaft  ceconomy  of  ib  great  a 
prince. 

CHAP.    IV. 

MiUendoy  the  ineiropelis  of  Lillipuf,  dejcrihcd^ 
together  nxiith  the  emperor'' s  palace.  A  cov- 
i-erfation  bet^veen  the  author  and  a  prinUpal 
Jccretary  ccnccrning  the  affairs  of  that  -em- 
pire. The  author^'  offers  to  fep^e  the  e?npc- 
ror  in  his  nvars. 

'  The  f.ril:  requefl  I  made,  after  I  had  ob- 
tained my  liberty,  v/as,  that  I  might  have 
licence  to  fee  Mildendo,  the  metropolis  ; 
which  the  'emperor  eafily  granted  me  ;  but 
with  a  fpecial  charge  to  do  no  hurt  cither 
to  the  inhabitants  or  their  houfes.  The 
people  liad  notice,  by  proclamafion,  of  my 
defign  to  vifit  the  town.  The  wall,'  which 
encompafied  it,  is  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  at  leall  eleven  inches  bioad,  fo  that  a 
coach  and  horfes  may  be  driven  very  fafely 
round  it ;  and  it  is  Ranked  with  ilrong 
towers  at  ten  feet  diilance.  I  ftept  over  the 
great  wedcrn  gate,  and  palled  very  gently, 
and  fidcling,  through  the  two  principal 
ftrectSy  only  in  my  ihort  waiftcoat,  for  fear 


of  damaging    the    roofs  and  eves   of  the 

houfes  with  the  fliirts  of  my  coat.  I  walked 
with  the  utmofl  circumfpeftion  to  avoid 
treading  on  any  ftraggler,  who  might  re- 
main in  the  ftreets ;  although  the  orders 
were  very  flrift,  that  all  people  fhould  keep 
in  their  houfes  at  their  own  peril.  The 
garret- windows  and  tops  of  houfes  were  fo 
crowded  with  fpedators,  that  I  thought  in 
all  my  travels  I  had  not  feen  a  more  popu- 
lous place.  The  city  is  an  exaft  fquare, 
each  fide  of  the  wall  being  five  hundred  feet 
long.  The  two  great  ftreets,  which  run 
acrofs  and  divide  it  into  four  quarters,  are 
five  feet  wide.  The  lanes  and  allies,  which 
I  could  not  enter,  but  only  viewed  them  as 
I  pafled,  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 
The  town  is  capable  of  holding  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  fouls  :  the  houfes  are  from 
three  to  five  flories ;  the  fliops  and  markets 
well  provided. 

The  emperor's  palace  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  where  the  two  great  ftreets  meet. 
It  is  indofed  by  a  wall  of  two  feet  high, 
and  twenty  feet  diftance  from  the  buildings. 
I  had  his  majefty's  permifiion  to  ftep  over 
this  wall ;  and  the  fpace  being  fo  wide  be- 
tween that  and  the  palace,  I  could  eafily 
view  it  on  every  fide.  The  outward  court 
is  a  fquare  of  forty  feet,  and  includes  two 
other  courts :  in  the  inmoft  are  the  royal 
apartments,  which  I  was  very  defirous  to 
fee,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult ;  for 
the  great  gates,  from  one  fquare  x.6  an- 
other, were  but  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
feven  inches  wide.  Now  the  buildings  of 
the  outer  court  were  at  leaft  five  feet  high, 
and  it  was  impoffible  for  me  to  flride  over 
them  without  infinite  damage  to  the  pile, 
though  the  walls  were  ftrongly  built  of 
hewn  ftone,  and  four  inches  thick.  At  the 
fame  time  the  emperor  had  a  gr'eat  defire 
that  I  fiiould  fee  the  magnificence  of  his  pa- 
lace ;  but  this  I  was  not  able  to  do  till  three 
days  after,  which  I  fpent  in  cutting  down, 
with  my  knife,  fo.me  of  the  largeft  trees  in 
the  royal  park,  about  an  hundred  yards  di- 
ftant  from  the  city.  Of  thefe  trees  I  made 
two  ftools,  each  about  three  feet  high,  and 
itrcng  enougli  to  bear  my  weight.  The 
people  having  received  notice  afecond  time, 
1  went  again  through  the  city  to  the  palace 
with  m.y  two  ftools  in  my  hands.  When  I 
came  to  the  fide  of  the  outer  court,  I  ftood 
upon  one  ftool,  and  took  the  other  in  my 
hand  ;  this  I  lifted  over  the  roof,  and  gently 
fet  it  down  on  the  fpace,  between  the  firft 
■and  fecond  court,  which  was  eight  feet 
wide.     I  then  ftept  over  the  building  very 
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conveniently  from  one  ftool  to  the  other, 
and  drew  up  the  firft  after  rae  with  a  hook- 
ed flick.  By  this  contrivance  1  got  into 
the  inmoft  court ;  and,  lying  down  upon  my 
fide,  I  applied  my  face  to  the  windows  of 
the  middle  ftories,  which  were  left  open  on 
purpofe,  and  difcovered  the  moll  fplendid 
apartments  that  can  be  imagined.  There 
1  faw  the  emprefs  and  the  young  princes  in 
their  feveral  lodgings,  with  their  chief  at- 
tendants about  them.  Her  imperial  ma- 
jeily  was  pleafed  to  fmile  very  gracioufly 
upon  me,  and  gave  me  out  of  the  window 
,    her  hand  to  kifs. 

But  I  Ihall  not  anticipate  the  reader  with 
farther  defcriptioos  of  this  kind,  becaufe  I 
referve  them  for  a  greater  work,  which  is 
now  almofl  ready  for  the  prefs,  containing 
a  general  defcription  of  thi«  empire,  from 
its  firft  ereftion,  through  a  long  feriei  of 
princes,  with  a  particular  account  of  their 
wars  and  politics,  laws,  learning,  and  reli- 
,  gion,  their  plants  and  animals,  their  pecu- 
liar manners  and  cufloms,  with  ocher  mat- 
ters very  curious  and  ufeful ;  my  chief  de- 
fign  at  prefent  being  only  to  relate  fuch 
events  and  tranfac\ions,  as  happened  to  the 
public  or  to  myfelf,  during  a  refidence  of 
about  nine  months  in  that  empire. 

One  morning,  about  a  fortnight  after  I 
■  had  obtained  my  liberty,  Reldrefal,  princi- 
pal fecretary  of  Hate  (as  they  Ilyle  him)  for 
private  affairs,  came  to  my  houfe  attended 
only  by  one  fervant.     He  ordered  his  coach 
to  wait  at  a  diflance,  and  defired  1  would 
give  him  an  hour's  audience  ;  which  I  rea- 
dily confented  to,  on  account  of  his  quality 
and  perfonal  merits,  as  well  as  of  the  many 
'  good  offices  he  had  done  me  during  my  fe- 
licitations at  court.     1  ofxered  to  lie  down, 
that  he  might  the  more  conveniently  reach 
my  ear  ;  but  he  chofe  rather  to  let  me  hold 
him  in  my  hand  during  our  converfation. 
He  began  with  compliments  on  my  liberty  ; 
faid,  he  might  pretend  to  fome  merit  in  it : 
but,  however,  added,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
'     for  the  prefent  fituation  of  things  at  court, 
[     perhaps   I    might  not  have  obtained  it  fo 
[     foon.     For,  faid  he,  as  flourifhing  a  con- 
[     dition  as  we  may  appear  to  be  in  to  foreign- 
I     ers,  we  labour  under  two  mighty  evils ;  a 
violent  fadlion  at  home,   and  the  danger  of 
an  invafion  by  a  mofl  potent  enemy  from 
abroad.     As  to  the  firft,  you  are  to  under- 


ftand,  that  for  above  feventy  moons  paft 
there  have  been   two  ftruggling  parties  in 
this  empire,  under  the  names  of  Trameckfan 
and  Slamecijan*,    from   the  high  and   low 
heels  of  their   fhoes,  by  which  they  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves.     It  is    alledged    indeed, 
that  the  high  heels  are  moft  agreeable  to  our 
ancient  conftitution  ;  but,  however  this  be, 
his  majefty  is  determined  to  make  ufe  only 
of  low  heels  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
government,  and  all  offices  in   the  gift  of 
the  crown,  as  you  cannot  but  obferve ;  and 
particularly,  that  his  majeifly's  imperial  heels 
are  lower  at  leaft  by  a  ^rurr  than  any  of  his 
court   [drurr  is  a  meafure   about  the  four- 
teenth part  of  an  inch.)     The  animofities 
between  thefe  two  parties  run  fo  high,  that 
they  will  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  talk,  with 
each  other.     We  compute  thi;  Trmickfrni, 
or  high-heels,  to  exceed  us  ia  number  ;  but 
the  power  is  wholly  on  our  fi'de.     We  ap- 
prehend his  imperial  highne^fs,  the  heir  to 
the  crown,  to  have  fome  ten  dency  towa-ds 
the  high-heels ;  at  lealt,  we  can  plainly  dif- 
cover,  that  one  of  his  heels  is  higher  than 
the  other,  which  gives  him  a  hobble  in  his 
gait.     Now,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  inteftins 
difquiets  we  are  threatened  with  an  invafion 
from    the  illand  of  Blefufcu,  which  is  the 
other  great  empire  of  the   univerfe,  almoft 
as  large  and  powerful  as  this  of  his  majefty. 
For  as  to  what  we  have  b.eard  you  afhrm, 
that  there  are  other  kingdoms  and  ftates  ia 
the  world,  inhabited  by  h«i.man  creatures  as 
large  as  yourfelf,  our  philofophers  are  ia 
much  doubt,  and  would    rather  conjefture- 
that  you  dropped  from  th{;  moon,  or  one  of 
the  ftars  ;  becaufe  it  is  certain,  that  an  hun- 
dred mortals  of  your  buUc  would,  in  a  flaort 
time,  deftroy  all  the  fruits  and  cattle  of  his 
majefty'r.  dominions :  belides,  our  hiftories 
of  fix  thoufand  moons  ma  ke  no  mention  of 
any  other  regions,  than  th  e  two  great  em- 
pires of   Lilliput    and    Blefufcu.      Which 
two  mighty  powers  have,   as   I  was  going 
to  tell  you,  been  engageol  in  a  moft  obfti- 
nate  war  for  fix-and-thirtj'  moons  paft.     It 
began  upon  the  following  ocvafion  :  it  is  al- 
lowed on  all  hands,  that  the  primitive  way 
of  breaking  eggs,  before  we  eat  them,  was 
upon  the  larger  end  ;  but  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty's    grandfather,  while    he   was  a  boy,, 
going  to  eat  an  egg,  and',  breaking  it  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  ancient  praiSUce,  happinsd  ta 


*  High-church  and  Low-church,  or  Whig  and  Tory.  As  every  accidental  difference  between  rnaa 
and  man  in  perfon  and  circumftances  is  by  this  work  rendered  extremely  contemptible)  fo  fpecula- 
tive  differences  are  ihown  to  be  equally  ridicijlQus,  whsn  ths  seaji  wit.u  whidi  th'jy  are  o'ppoted  and  de- 
fended  too  much  exceeds  ^Jjeir  ipporur.vS,_ 
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cost  one  of   his  fingers.      Whereupon  the 

en-prror,  his  father,  publiflied  an  edicl:,  com- 

HKinding  all  his  fubjeasg  upon  great  penal- 
tics,  to  break  the  fmall(?r  end  of  their  eggs. 

The  people  fo  highly  rfjfented  this  law,  that 

am  hiftoriKS  tell  us,  there  have  been  fix  re- 

b  ellions  raifed  on   ti?iat  account ;    wherein 

4  ne  emperor  loft  his    life,   and  another  his 

«;ro\vn.^     Thefe     c'.vil    commotions     were 

l:onflantIy  fomenter'J   by  the    monarchs    of 

."Blefufcu ;    and   w'nen   they   were   quelled, 

(the   exiles    z\wa.ys  fled  for   refuge  to  that 

•'empire.        It    is     computed    that     eleven 

thcufand    perfoMs    have    at    feveral    times 

fuilered    death.,,     rather    than     fubmit     to 

break  their  ej'gs  at  the  fmaller  end.    Many 

hundred  lar^'cVqlumes  have  been  pablifhed 

■upon,  this  crntroverfy  :  but  the  books  of 
''the  Big-endr.  ^ns  have  been  Jong  fofbidden, 

and  the  who!i  ■  party  rendered  incapable  by 

law,  of  hokb'i   g  employments.     During  the 

couife   of  ti  2  ;e  troubles,  the  emperors    of 

iilefufcu  did  h   equently  expofiulate  by  their 

ambafTadors,  at  xufing  us  of  making  a  fchifm 

in  religion,  b;  /  offending  againft  a  funda- 
mental doifiria't  -  of  our  great  prophet  Lu- 

ftrog,    in  the   ,  fifty-fourth    chapter    of    the 

Biundecral  (v/k  "ch  is  their  Alcoran.)  This 
however  is  thru  ^ht  to  be  a  mere  ftrain  upon 
the'text;  for  th  3  words  are  thefe  :  "  That 
*'  all  true  beliei  ers  break  tlieir  eggs  at  the 
**  convenient  en  i."  And  which  is  the  con- 
venient end,  fee  ms,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
to  be  left  to  ev  ery  man's  confciencc,  or  at 
leaft  in  the  pow-  r  to  of  the  chief  magiilrate 
to  determine.  I  -low,  the  Big-endian  exiles 
have  found  fo  ni  ach  credit  in  the  emperor 
of  Blefufcu's  ca-  art,  and  fo  much  private 
aitiliance  and  «  ncouragement  from  their 
pajty  here  at  hoi  ne,  that  a  bloody  war  hath 
been  carried  on  between  the  two  empires 
for  fix-and- thirty  moons,  with  various  fuc- 
cefs ;  during  whi  ich  time  we  have  loft  forty 
capital  fhips,  an<  I  a  much  greater  number 
of  fmaller  vefielS;  ,  together  with  thirty  thou- 
fan.l  of  our  beil:  feamen  and  foldiers  ;  and 
the  damage  recei  ved  by  the  enemy  is  rec- 
koned to  be  foB  iewhat  greater  than  ours. 
However,  they  ;  ^lave  now  equipped  a  nu- 
jnercus  fleet,  a-.id  are  juft  preparing  to  make 
;i  defceiu  upon  us ;  and  his  imperial  ma- 
jefly,  placing  a*  great  confidence  in  your 
"valoar  and  |lroi  ,gth,  hath  commanded  me 
to  lay  €m  ace'  ount  of  his  aftairs  before 
you. 

1  defired  the  d    cretary  to  prefent  my  hum- 

*     Gulliver,  wi     ■;hout  examining   the    fubjeft  of   difpute,    readily    engaged    to  defend    the_  emperor 
againtl   invafion  5    '    becaufe   he  knew  that  no  fuch   monarch  had  a  right  to  invade    the  dooiiaious  of 

another,  for  the  pn     >paeation  of  truth. 

»  fltoes. 


ble  duty  to  the  emperor,  and  to  let  him 
know,  that  I  thought  it  would  not  become 
me,,  who  was>-a  foreigner,  to  interfere  with  -' 
parties  ;  but  I  was  ready,  with  the  hazard 
of  my  life,  to  defend  his  perfon  and  ftate 
againrt  all  invaders  *. 

CHAP.  V. 
I'he  author,  by  an  extraordinary  Jlratagem, 
pre'uents  an  innjajion.  A  high  title  of  ho- 
nour is  conferred  upon  him.  AmbaJJadors 
arrive  from  the  emperor  of  Blefufcu,  and 
fue  for  peace.  The  emprefs's  apartment  on 
fre  by  an  accident ;  the  author  inflrumeni cd 
in  fa-uing  the  reft  of  the  palace. 
The  empire  of  Blefufcu  is  an  iflarid,  fitu- 
ated  to  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Lilliput,  from 
whence  it  is  parted  only  by  a  channel  of 
eight  hundred  yards  wide.  I  had  not  yet 
it^x-i  it,  and  upon  this  notice  of  an  intended 
inv'afion,  I  avoided  appearing  on  that  fide 
of  the  coaft,  for  fear  of  being  difcovered 
by  fome  of  the  enemy's  Ihips,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  intelligence  of  me,  all  intercourfe 
between  the  two  empires  having  beea 
ftriftly  forbidden  during  the  war,  upon  pain 
of  death,  and  an  embargo  laid  by  our  em- 
peror upon  all  veffels  whatfoever.  I  com- 
municated to  his  majefty  a  projedl  I  formed 
of  feizing  the  enemy's  whole  fleet :  which, 
our  fcouts  aflured  us,  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  ready  to  fail  with  the  firft  fair  wind. 
I  confu-lted  the  moft  experienced  feamea 
upon  the  depth  of  the  channel,  which  they 
had  often  plummed ;  who  told  me,  that  in 
the  middle,  at  high-water,  it  was  feventy 
glurngluffs  deep,  which  is  about  fix  feet  of 
European  meafure  ;  and  the  reft  of  it  fifty 
giumglup  at  moft.  I  v.-alked  towards  the 
north-eaft  coaft,  over  againft  Blefufcu  ; 
where,  lying  down  behind  a  hillock,  I  took 
out  my  fmall  perfpeftive-glafs,  and  viewed 
the  enemy's  fleet  at  anchor,  confifting  of 
about  fifty  men  of  war,  and  a  great  number 
of  tranfports :  I  then  came  back  to  my 
houfe,  and  gave  orders  (for  which  I  had  a 
warrant)  for  a  great  quantity  of  the  ftrongeft 
cable  and  bars  of  iron.  The  cable  was 
about  as  thick  as  packthread,  and  the  bars 
of  the  length  and  fize  of  a  knitting-needle. 
I  trebled  the  cable  to  make  it  ftronger,  and 
for  the  fame  reafon  1  tvvifted  three  of  the 
iron  bars  together,  bending  the  extremities 
into  a  hook.  Having  thus  fixed  fifty  hooks 
to  as  many  cables,  I  went  back  to  the 
north-eaft  coaft,  and  putting  off"  my  coat. 
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ihoes,  and  ftockings,  walked  into  the  fea  in 
my  leathern  jerkin,  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore high-\^fater.  I  waded  with  what  hafte 
I  could,  and  fwam  in  the  middle  about 
thirty  yards,  till  I  felt  ground  ;  I  arrived 
at  the  fleet  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  The 
enemy  was  fo  frighted,  when  they  faw  me, 
that  they  leaped  out  of  their  Ihips,  and 
fwam  to  iliore,  where  there  could  not  be 
fewer  than  thirty  thoufand  fouls :  I  then 
took  my  tackling,  and,  fallen ing  a  hook  to 
the  hole,  at  the  prow  of  each,  I  tied  all  the 
cords  together  at  the  end.  While  I  was 
thus  employed,  the  enemy  difcharged  feve- 
ral  thoufand  arrows,  many  of  which  ftuck 
in  my  hands  and  face  ;  and,  befides  the  ex- 
ceffive  fmart,  gave  me  much  difturbance  in 
my  work.  My  greateft  apprehenlion  was 
for  mine  eyes,  which  I  ftiould  have  infalli- 
bly loft;  if  I  had  not  fuddenly  thought  of 
an  expedient.  I  kept,  among  other  little 
neceflaries,  a  pair  of  fpeftacles  in  a  private 
pocket,  which,  as  I  obferved  before,  had 
cfcaped  the  emperor's  fearchers.  Thefe  I 
took  out  and  faftened  as  llrongly  as  I  could 
upon  my  nofe,  and  thus  armed  went  on 
boldly  with  my  work,  in  fpite  of  the  ene- 
my's arrows,,  many  of  which  ftruck  againfl 
the  glaiTes  of  my  fpeftacles,  but  without 
any  other  efFeft,  farther  than  a  little  to  dif- 
compofe  them.  I  had  now  faftcncd  all  the 
hooks,  and  taking  the  knot  in  my  hand  be- 
gan to  pull ;  but  not  a  fhip  would  flir,  for 
they  were  all  too  faft  held  by  their  anchors, 
fo  that  the  boidelt  part  of  m.y  enterprize 
remained.  I  therefore  let  go  the  cord,  and 
leaving  the  hooks  fixed  to  the  fliips,  I  re- 
folutely  cut,  with  my  knife,  the  cables  that 
fattened  the  anchors,  receiving  above  two 
bund  red.  {hots  in  my  face  and  hands  ;  then 
I  took  up  the  knotted  end  of  the  cables,  to 
which  my  hooks  were  tied,  and,  with  great 
cafe,  drew  fifty  of  the  enemy's  largeft  men 
of  war  after  me. 

The  Blefufcudians,  who  had  not  the  leaft 
imagination  of  what  I  intended,  were  at 
firft  confounded  with  aftonifliment.  They 
had  feen  me  cut  the  cables,  and  thought  my 
defign  was  only  to  let  the  Ihips  run  adrift, 
or  fall  foul  on  each  other  :  but  when  they 
perceived  the  whole  fleet  moving  in  order, 
and  faw  me  pulling  at  the  end,  they  fet  up 
fuch  a  fcream  of  grief  and  defpair,  as  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  to  defcribe  or  conceive. 
When  I  had  got  out  of  danger,  I  ftopt 
awhile  to  pick  out  the  arrows  that  ftuck  in 
my  hands  and  face  ;  and  rubbed  on  fome 
of  the  fame  ointment  that  was  given  me  at 


my  firft  arrival,  as  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned. I  then  took  off  my  fpeflacles,  and 
waiting  about  an  hour,  till  the  t'ide  was  a 
little  fallen,  I  waded  through  the  middle 
with  my  cargo,  and  arrived  fafe  at  the 
royal  port  of  Lilliput. 

The  emperor  and  his  whole  court  ftood 
on  the  Ihore  expeftiiig  the  ilTiie  of  this  great 
adventure.  They  faw  the  (liips  move  for- 
ward in  a  large  half-moon,  but  could  not 
difcern  me,  who  was,  up  to  my  breaft  ia 
water.  When  I  advanced  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  they  were  yet  in  more 
pain,  becaufe  I  was  under  water  to  my  neck. 
The  emperor  concluded  me  to  be  drowned, 
and  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  approaching 
in  an  hoftile  manner  ;  but  he  was  foon 
eafed  of  his  fears,  for  the  channel  growing 
ftiallower  every  ftep  I  made,  I  came  in  a 
ftiort  time  within  hearing  ;  and  holding 
up  the  end  of  the  cable,  by  which  the  fleet 
was  faftened,  I  cried,  in  a  ioud  voice, 
"  Long  live  the  moft  puiflant  emperor  of 
"Lilliput!"  This  great  prince  received 
me  at  my  landing  with  all  pofiible  enco-, 
miums,  and  created  me  a  nardac  upon  the 
fpot,  which  is  the  higheft  title  of  honour 
among  them. 

His  raajefty  defired  I  would  take  fome 
other  opportunity  of  bringing  all  the  reil 
of  his  enemy's  fliips  into  his  ports.  And 
fo  unmeafurable  is  the  ambition  of  princes, 
that  he  feemed  to  think  on  nothing  lefs 
than  reducing  the  whole  empire  of  Blefufcu 
into  a  province,  and  governing  it  by  a 
viceroy :  of  deftroying  the  Big-endian 
exiles,  and  compelling  that  people  to  break 
the  fmaller  end  of  their  eggs,  by  which  he 
would  remain  the  foie  monarch  of  the 
whole  world.  But  I  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert him  from  this  defign,  by  many  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  topics  of  policy  as 
well  as  juftice  :  and  I  plainly  protefted, 
that  I  would  never  be  an  inftrument  of 
bringing  a  free  and  brave  people  into  11a- 
very.  And  when  the  matter  was  debated 
in  council,  the  wifeft  part  of  the  miniftry 
were  of  my  opinion. 

This  open  bold  declaration  of  mine  was 
fo  oppofite  to  the  fchemes  and  politics  of 
his  imperial  majefty,  that  he  could  never 
forgive  me  ;  he  mentioned  it  in  a  very  art- 
ful manner  at  council,  where  I  was  told 
that  fome  of  the  wifeft  appeared,  at  leaft  by 
their  filence,  to  be  of  my  opmion ;  but 
others,  who  were  my  fecret  enemies,  could 
not  forbear  fome  expreffions,  which  by  a 
iide-wj^id  refle^ed  on  me.    And  ix:(>m.  this 
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time  began  an  intrigue  between  his  majelly 
and  a  junto  of  minifters,  malicioufly  bent 
againft  me,  which  broke  out  in  lefs  than  two 
iiioi-.ths,  and  had  like  to  have  ended  in  my 
utter  deftrudion.  Of  fo  little  weight  are 
the  greateft  ler vices  to  princes,  when  put 
into  the  balance  with  a  refufal  to  gratify 
their  paflio,;s. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  exploit,  there 
arrived  a  folemn  •  embafly  from  Blefufcu, 
with  humble  offers  of  a  peace  ;  which  was 
foon  concluded  upon  conditions  very  advan- 
tageous to  our  emperor,  wherewith  I  ihall 
*iot  trouble  the  reader.  There  were  fix 
ambafladors,  with  a  train  of  about  five  hun- 
dred perfons ;  and  their  entry  was  very  mag- 
nificent, fuitable  to  the  grandeur  of  their 
matter,  and  the  importance  of  their  bufi- 
nefs.  When  their  treaty  was  finifhed,  where- 
in I  did  them  feveral  good  offices,  by  the 
credit  I  now  had,  or  at  leaft  appeared  to 
have  at  court,  their  excellencies,  who  were 
privately  told  how  much  1  had  been  their 
friend,  made  me  a  vifit  in  form.  They  be- 
gan with  many  compliments  upon  my  va- 
lour and  generofity,  invited  me  to  that  king- 
dom, in  the  emperor,  their  mailer's  name, 
and  defired  me  to  fhew  them  fome  proofs  of 
my  prodigious  ftrength,  of  which  they  had 
heard  fo  many  wonders  ;  wherein  I  readily 
obliged  them,  but  fliall  not  trouble  the  read- 
ers with  the  particulars. 

When  I  had  for  fome  time  entertained 
their  excellencies  to  their  infinite  fatisfac- 
tion  and  furprife,  I  defired  they  would  do 
me  the  honour  to  prefent  my  moft  humble 
refpefts  to  the  emperor  their  matter,  the  re- 
nown of  whofe  virtues  had  fo  j  uftly  filled 
the  whole  world  with  admiration,  and  whofe 
i-oyal  perfon  I  refolved  to  attend,  before  I 
returned  to  my  own  country  :  accordingly, 
the  next  time  I  had  the  honour  to  fee  our 
emperor,  I  defired  his  general  licence  to 
wait  on  the  Blefufcudian  monarch,  which 
he  was  pleafed  to  grant  me,  as  I  could  plain- 
ly perceive,  in  a  very  cold  manner :  but 
could  not  guefs  the  reafon,  till  I  had  a  whif- 
per  from  a  certain  perfon,  that  Flimnap  and 
Bolgolam  had  reprefented  my  intercourfe 
with  thofe  ambafiTadors  as  a  mark  of  difaf- 
fedion,  from  which  I  am  fu re  my  heart  was 
wholly  free.  And  this  was  the'firft  time  I 
began  <o  conceive  fome  imperfeft  idea  of 
courts  and  minifters. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  ambafla- 
tiors  fpok?  to  me  by  an  interpreter,  the  lan- 
guages of  both  empires  differing  as  much 
from  each  other  as  any  two  in  Europe,  and 
«ach  nation  priding  itfelf  upon  the  antiquity. 


beauty,  and  energy  of  their  own  tongues, 
with  an  avowed  contempt  for  that  of  their 
neighbour;  yet  our  emperor,  Handing  up. 
on  the  advantage  he  had  got,  by  the  fcizure 
of  their  fieet,  obliged  them  to  deliver  their 
credentials,  and  make  their  fpeech  in  the 
Lilliputian  tongue.  And  it  mutt  be  con- 
felfed,  that  from  the  great  intercourfe  of 
trade  and  commerce  between  both  reaJms, 
from  the  continual  receptionof  exiles,  which 
is  mutual  among  them,  and  from  the  cuftom 
in  each  empire,  to  fend  their  young  nobili- 
ty and  richer  gentry  to  the  other,  in  order 
to  polifh  themielves  by  feeing  the  world,  and 
underftanding  men  and  manners  ;  there  are 
few  perfons  of  dittindion,  or  merchants,  or 
feanien,  who  dwell  in  the  maritime  parts, 
but  what  can  hold  converfation  in  both 
tongues;  as  I  found  fome  weeks  after,  when 
I  went  to  pay  my  refpedts  to  the  emperor  of 
Blefufcu,  which,  in  the  midfts  of  great  mif- 
fortunes,  through  the  malice  of  my  enjsmies, 
proved  a  very  happy  adventure  to  me,  as  I 
ihall  relate  in  its  proper  place. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that  when  I 
figned  thofe  articles  upon  which  I  recovered 
my  liberty,  there  were  fome  which  1  diflik- 
ed  upon  account  of  their  being  too  fervile, 
neither  could  any  thing  but  an  extreme  ne- 
cefllty  have  forced  me  to  fubmit.  But  be- 
ing now  a  nardac  of  the  higheft  rank  in  that 
empire,  fuch  ottices  were  looked  upon  as  be- 
low my  dignity,  and  the  emperor  (to  do  him 
juftice)  never  once  mentioned  them  to  me. 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  his  majefty,  at  leaft  as 
I  then  thought,  a  mott  fignal  fervice.  I ' 
was  alarmed  at  midnight  vv^ith  the  cries  of 
many  hundred  people  at  my  door  ;  by  which 
being  fuddenly  awaked,  I  was  in  fome  kind 
of  terror.  1  heard  the  word  burglum  repeat- 
ed inceilantly:  feveral  of  the  emperor's  court 
making  their  way  through  the  crowd,  in- 
treated  me  to  come  immediately  to  the  pa- 
lace, where  her  imperial  majefty's  apartment 
was  on  fire  by  the  careleffnefs  of  a  maid  of 
honour,  who  fell  aQeep  while  flie  was  read- 
ing a  romance.  I  got  up  in  an  inftant;  and 
orders  being  given  to  clear  the  way  before /i 
me,anditbeinglikewife  a  moonfhine  night,  I 
made  a  ftift  to  get  to  the  palace  without 
trampling  on  any  .of  the  people.  I  found 
they  had  already  applied  ladders  to  the  walls 
of  the  apartment,  and  were  well  provided 
with  buckets,  but  the  water  was  at  fome  dif- 
tance.  Thefe  buckets  were  about  the  fize 
of  a  large  thimble,  and  the  poor  people  fup- 
plied  me  with  them  as  faft  as  they  could ; 
but  the  flame  was  fc  violent  that  they  did 
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little  good.     I  might  eafily  have   ftifled  it 
with  my  coat,  which  I  unfortunately  left  be- 
hind me  for  haile,  and  came   away  only   in 
my  leathern  jerkin.  The  cafe  feemed  wholly 
defperate  and  deplorable,  and  this  magnifi- 
cent palace  would  have  infallibly  been  burnt 
down  to  the  ground,  if  by   a!  prefence  of 
mind  unufual  to  me,    I  had  not  fuddenly 
thought  of  an  expedient.   I  had  the  evening 
before  drank  plentifully  of  a  m.oli:  delicious 
wine,  called ^/z>A-(^r/>;;  (the  Blefufcudians  call 
hfutrec,  but  ours  is  efleemed  the  better  fort) 
which   is  very  diuretic.       By   the  luckielt 
chance  in  the  world  1  had  not  difcharged  my- 
fe!f  of  any  part  of  it.     The  heat  I  had  con- 
trailed  by  coming  very  near  the  flames,  and 
by  my   labouring  to   quench  them,    made 
the  wine  begin  to  operate  by    urine  ;  which 
i  I  voided  in  fuch  a  quantity,  and   applied  fo 
I  well  to  the  proper  places,  that  in  three  mi- 
!  nutes  the  fire  was  wholly  extinguiihed,  and 
'  the  reft  of  that  noble  pile,  which  had  coft  fo 
1  many  ages  in   ereding,  preferved  from  de- 
I  ftrudion. 

I  It  was  now  daylight,  and  I  returned  to  my 
I'  houfe,  without  waiting  to  congratulate  with 
the  emperor;  becaufe,  although  I  had  done  a 
[  rery  eminent  piece  of  fervice,  yet  I  could 
not  tell  how  his  majefty  might  refent  the 
manner  by  which  I  had  performed  it :  for, 
I  by  'the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  it  is 
!  capital  in  any  perfon,  of  what  quality  foe- 
ver,  to  make  water  within  the  the  precinds 
of  the  palace.  But  I  was  a  little  comforted 
by  a  mefiage  from  his  majefty,  that  he  would 
give  orders  to  the  grand  jufticiary  for  paff- 
ing  my  pardon  in  form  ;  which,  however,  I 
Could  not  obtain.  And  I  was  privately  af- 
fured,  that  the  emprefs,  conceiving  the  great- 
ell  abhorrence  of  what  I  had  done,  removed 
to  the  moft  diftant  fide  of  the  court,  firmly 
refolved  that  thofe  buildings  Ihould  never  be 
repaired  for  her  ufe  ;  and,  in  the  prefence 
of  her  chief  confidents,  could  not  forbear 
vowing  revenge. 

CHAP.  VI. 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  LilUput ;  their  learningi 
la^ws,  and  cujloms  ;  the  manner  cf  educating 
their  children,  'The  author's  nva.y  of  li'uing 
in  that  country.  His  vindication  of  a  great 
iady. 

Although  I  intend  to  leave  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  empire  to  a  particular  treatife, 
yet  in  the  mean  time  I  am  content  to  gra- 
tify the  curious  reader  with  fome  general 
ideas.  As  the  common  fize  of  the  natives 
IS  fomewhat  under  fix  inches  high,  fo  there 
is  an  exaft  proportion  in  all  other  animals, 
JM  well  as  plants  and  trees :  for  inltanee> 


the  talleft  horfes  and  oxen  are  between  four 
and  five  inches  in  heighth,  the  fheep  an  inch 
and  a  half,  more  or  lefs }  their  geefe  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  fparrow,  and  fo  the  feverai 
gradations  downwards,  till  you  come  to  the 
fmalleft,  which,  to  my  fight,  were  almoft 
invifible  ;  but  nature  halh  adapted  ihe  eyes 
of  the  Lilliputians  to  all  objeds  proper  for 
their  view  ;  they  fee  with  great  exa£lnefs> 
but  at  no  great  diftance.  And,  to  thew  the 
fharpnefs  of  their  fight  towards  objefts  that 
are  near,  I  have  been  much  pleafed  with  ob- 
ferving  a  cook  pulling  a  lark,  which  was  not 
fo  large  as  a  common  fly  ;  and  a  young  girl 
threading  an  iavilsble  needle  with  invifibls 
fiik.  Their  talleft  trees  are  about  feven  feet 
high  :  I  mean  fome  of  thofe  in  the  great 
royal  par'<,  the  tops  whereof  1  could  biit 
juil  reach  with  m^y  fift  clenched.  The  other 
vegetables  are  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  but 
this  I  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination. 

I  Ihall  fay  but  little,  at  prefent,  of  their 
learning,  which  for  many  ages  hath  flouriih- 
ed,  in  all  its  branches,  among  them  :  but 
their  manner  of  writing  is  very  peculiar,  be- 
ing neither,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  like 
the  Europeans ;  nor  from  the  right  to  the 
left  like  the  Arabians  ;  nor  from  up  todowoi 
like  the  Chinefe  ;  but  allant,  f -om  one 
corner  of  the  paper  to  the  ottier,  like  ladies 
in  England. 

They  bury  their  dead  with  their  heads  di- 
reftly  downwards,  becaufe  they  ho'd  an  o- 
pinion  that,  in  eleven  thoufand  moons,  they 
are  all  to  rife  again,  in  wliich  period  the 
earth  (v/hich  they  conceive  to  be  flat)  will 
turn  upfide  down,  and,  by  this  means,  they 
fliall,  at  their  refurredioni  be  found  ready 
{landing  on  their  feet.  The  learned  among 
them  confefs  the  abfurdity  of  this  dodrinei 
but  the  pradice  ftill  continues  in  compliancd 
to  the  vulgar.  .        . 

There  are  fome  laws  and  cuftoms  in  thiji 
empire  very  peculiar  ;  and,  Ir  tney  were  not 
fo  dlredly  contrary  to  thofe  of  my  own  dear 
country,  I  fliould  be  tempted  to  fay  a  little 
in  their  jallif.cat'ion.  It  is  only  to  be  w'fhed 
they  were  as  well  executed.  The  firft  I  Ihali 
mention,  relates  to  informers;  All  crimes 
againft  the  ftate  are  punilhed  here  with  thd 
utmoft  feverity  ;  but,  if  the  perfon  accufed 
niaketh  his  innocence  plainly  to  appear  upoii 
his  trial,  the  aecufer  is  ■  immediately  put  td 
an  ignominious  death  :  and,  out  of  his  goods 
or  lands,  the  innocent  perfon  is  quadruply 
recompenfed  for  the  lofs  of  his  time,  for  the 
danger  he  underwent,  fof  the  hardihips  of 
his  imprifonment,  and  for  all  the  charges  he 
hath  been  at  in  making  his  defence.     Or,  if 
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that  fund  be  defici|*it,  it  is  largely  fupplled 
by  the  crown.  The  emperor  alfo  confers  on 
him  feme  public  mark  of  his  favour,  and 
proclamation  is  made  of  his  iniiocence  thro* 
the  \\'hole  city. 

They  look  upon  fraud  as  a  greater  crime 
than  theft,  and  therefore  feldom  fail  to  pa- 
nifh  it  with  death  ;  for  they  alledge,  that  care 
and  vigilance,  with  a  very  common  under- 
ftanding,  may  preferve  a  man's  goods  from 
thieves^but  honefty  has  no  fence  againft  fa- 
perior  cunning  ;  and  fince  it  is  neceffary  that 
there  fhould  be  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of 
buying  and  felling,  and  dealing  upon  cre- 
dit ;  where  fraud  is  permitted,  and  connived 
at,  or  hath  no  law  to  puniih  it,  the  honeft 
dealer  is  always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets 
the  advantage.  1  remember  when  I  was 
once  interceding  with  the  king  for  a  crimi- 
nal, who  had  wronged  his  mailer  of  a  great 
fum  of  money,  which  he  had  received  by 
order,  and  ran  away  with  ;  and  happening 
to  tell  his  majefty,  by  way  of  extenuation, 
that  it  was  only  a  breach  of  trufl ;  the  em- 
peror thought  it  monftrous  in  me  to  offer,  as 
a  defence,  the  greateft  aggravation  of  the 
crime;  and  truly  I  had  little  to  fay  in  re- 
turn, farther  than  the  common  anfwer,  that 
different  nations  had  different  culloms ;  for, 
I  confefs,  I  was  heartily  aihamed  *. 

Although  we  ufually  call  reward  and  pu- 
nifhment  the  two  hinges  upoa  which  all  go- 
vernment turns,  yet  I  could  never  obferve 
this  maxim  to  be  put  in  pradice  by  any  na- 
tion, except  that  of  Lilliput.  Whoever  can 
there  bring  fufhcient  proof,  that  he  hath 
llriftly  obferved  the  laws  of  his  country  for 
feventy-three  moons,  hath  a  claim  to  certain 
privileges,  according  to  his  quality  and  con- 
dition of  life,  with  a  proportionable  fum  of 
money,  out  of  a  fund  appropriated  for  that 
life  :  he  likewife  acquires  the  title  of  Snilpall, 
or  Legal,  which  is  added  to  his  name,  but 
doth  not  defcend  to  his  pofterity.  Andthele 
people  thought  it  a  prodigious  defeft  of  po- 
licy among  us,  when  I  told  them,  that  our 
laws  were  enforced  only  by  penalties,  with- 
out any  mention  of  reward.  It  is  upon  this 
account  that  the  image  of  juftice,  in  their 
courts  of  judicature,  is  formed  with  fix  eyes, 
two  before,  as  many  behind,  and  on  each 
fide  one,  to  fignify  circumfpeftion  ;  with  a 
bag  of  gold  open  in  her  right  hand,  and  a 
fword  (heathed  in  her  left,  to  fhew  fli'e  is  more 
difpofed  to  reward  than  punith. 

In  chufmg  perfons  for  all  employments, 
they  have  more  regard  to  good  morals  than 


to  great  abilities  ;  for,  fince  government  is 
necefTary  to  mankind,  they  believe  that  the 
common  fize  of  human  underftandings  is  fit- 
ted to  foine  ftation  or  other,  and  that  provi- 
dence never  intended  to  make  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  to  be  a  myflery  com- 
prehended only  by  a  few  perfons  of  fublime 
genius,  of  which  there  feldom  are  three  born 
in  an  age  :  but  they  fuppofe  truth,  juftice» 
temperance,  and  the  like,  to  be  in  every 
man's  power,  the  praftice  of  which  virtues, 
affiiled  by  experience  and  a  good  intention, 
would  qualify  any  man  for  the  fervice  of  hi« 
country,  except  where  a  courfe  of  fludy  is 
required.  But  they  thought  the  want  of 
moral  virtues  was  fo  far  from  being  fupplied 
by  fuperior  endowments  of  the  mind,  that 
employments  could  never  be  put  into  fuch 
dangerous  hands  as  thofe  perfons,  fo  quali- 
fied ;  and  at  leaft,  that  the  raiflakes  commit- 
ted by  ignorance,  in  a  virtuous  difpofition, 
would  never  be  of  fuch  fatal  confequence  to 
the  public  weal,  as  the  praftices  of  a  man, 
whofe  inclinations  led  him  to  be  corrupt, 
and  who  had  great  abilities  to  manage,  to 
multiply,  and  defend  his  corruptions. 

In  like  manner,  the  difbelief  of  a  divine 
providence  renders  a  man  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  public  ftation  ;  for,  fince  kings  a- 
vowed  themfelves  to  be  the  deputies  of  pro- 
vidence, the  Lilliputians  think  nothing  can 
be  more  abfurd  than  for  a  prince  to  employ 
fuch  men  as  difown  the  authority  under 
which  he  adeth. 

In  relating  thcfe  and  the  following  laws^ 
I  would  only  be  underflood  to  mean  the  ori- 
ginal inftitutions,  and  not  the  moil  fcandal- 
ous  corruptions,  into  which  thefe  people  are 
fallen  by  the  degenerate  nature  of  roan.  For 
as  to  that  infam<hi?  practice  of  acquiring 
great  employments,  by  dancing  on  the  ropes^. 
or  badges  of  favour  and  diflinftion,  by  leapr, 
ing  over  fticks,  and  creeping  under  thenu. 
the  reader  is  to  obferve,  that  they  were  firft 
introduced  by  the  grandfather  of  the  empe- 
ror now  reigning,  and  grew  to  the  prefent 
height  by  the  gradual  encreafe  of  party  and 
fadion. 

Ingratitude  is,  among  them,  a  capital 
crime,  as  we  read  it  to  have  been  in  fane  o- 
ther  countries :  for  they  reafon  thus,  that  who* 
ever  makes  ill  returns  to  his  benefador,  muft 
needs  be  a  common  enemy  to  the  reft  of  man-^ 
kind,  from  v/hom  he  hath  received  no  obli-< 
gation,  and  therefore  fuch  a  man  is  not  fit  tQ 
live.  ^        ' 

Their  notions,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
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parents  and  children,  differ  extremely  from 
ours.  For,  fince  the  conjunftion  of  male  and 
female  is  founded  upon  the  great  law  of  na- 
ture, in  Order  to  propagate  and  continue  the 
fpecies,  the  Liljiputians  will  needs  have  it, 
that  men  and  women  are  joined  together  like 
other  animals,  by  the  motives  of  concupif- 
cence ;  and  that  their  tendernefs  towards 
their  young,  proceeds  from  the  like  natural 
principle  :  for  which  reafon  they  will  never 
allow,  that  a  child  is  under  any  obligation 
to  his  father  for  begetting  him,  or  to  his 
mother  for  bringing  him  into  the  world, 
which,  confidering  the  miferies  of  human 
life,  was  neither  a  benefit  in  itfelf,  nor  in- 
tended lb  by  his  parents,  whofe  thoughts,  in 
their  love-encounters,  were  otherwife  em- 
ployed. Upon  thefe,  and  the  like  reafon- 
ings,  their  opinion  is,  that  parents  are  the 
lafi  of  all  others  to  be  trulled  with  the  edu- 
cation of  their  own  children  :  and  therefore 
they  have,  in  every  town,  public  nurferies, 
where  all  parents,  except  cottagers  and  la- 
bourers, are  obliged  to  fend  their  infants  of 
both  fexes  to  be  reared,  and  educated,  when 
they  come  to  the  age  of  twenty  moons,  at 
which  time  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  fome 
rudiments  of  docility.  Thefe  fchools  are  of 
feveral  kinds,  fuired  to  different  qualities, 
and  to  both  fexes.  They  have  certain  pro- 
felTors,  well  fkilled  in  preparing  children  for 
fuch  a  condition  of  life  as  befits  the  rank  of 
their  parents,  and  their  own  capacities,  as 
.well  as  inclination.  I  fhall  firft  fay  fome- 
thing  of  the  male  nurferies,  and  then  of  the 
female. 

The  nurferies  for  males  of  noble  or  emi- 
nent birth  are  provided  with  grave  and  learn- 
ed profefTors,  and  their  feveral  deputies. 
The  cloaths  and  food  of  the  children  are 
plain  and  fimple.  They  are  bred  up  in  the 
principles  of  honour,  juftice,  courage,  mo- 
defty,  clemency,  religion,  and  love  of  their 
country  ;  they  are  always  employed  in  fome 
bufmefs,  except  in  the  times  of  eating  and 
fleeping,  which  are  very  fhort,  and  two 
hours  for  diverfions,  confilling  of  bodily  ex- 
ercifes.  They  are  dreffed  by  men  till  four 
years  of  age,  and  then  are  obliged  to  drefs 
themfelves,  although  their  quality  be  ever 
fo  great,  and  the  women  attendants,  who 
are  aged  proportionably  to  ours  at  fifty,  per- 
form only  the  moft  menial  offices.  They  are 
never  fuffered  to  converfe  with  fervants^  but 
go  together  in  fmaller  or  greater  numbers  to 
take  their  diverfions,  and  always  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  profeflbr,  or  one  of  his  deputies  ; 
whereby  they  avoid  thofe  enrly  bad  impref- 
fions  of  folly  and  vice,  to  v,rhich  owr  child- 
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ren  are  fubjeft.f  Th^barents  are  fuffered 
to  fee  them  only  twic«l  year  ;  the  vifit  is  to 
laft  but  an  hour  ;  J^t  are  allowed  to  kifs 
the  child  at  meeting  and  parting ;  but  a  pro- 
feflbr, who  always  ftands  by  on  thofe  occa- 
fions,  will  not  fuffer  them  to  whiiper,  or  ufc 
any  fondling  expreflion  ,  or  bring  any  pre- 
fents  of  toys,  fweetmeats,  and  the  like. 

The  penfion  from  each  family  for  the  edu- 
cation and  entertainment  of  a  child,  upoa 
failure  of  due  payment,  is  levied  by  the  em- 
peror's officers. 

The  nurferies  for  children  of  Ordinary 
gentlemen,  merchants,  traders,  and  handi- 
crafts are  managed  proportionably  after  the 
fame  manner,  only  thofe  defigned  for  trades 
are  put  out  apprentices  at  eleven  years  old, 
whereas  thofe  of  perfons  of  quality  continue 
in  their  exercifes  till  fifteen,  which  anfwers 
to  twenty-one  with  us :  but  the  confinement 
is  gradually  leflened  for  the  laft  three  years. 

In  the  female  nurferies,  the  young  girls 
of  quality  are  educated  much  like  the  males, 
only  they  are  dreffed  by  orderly  fervants  of 
their  own  fex ;  but  always  in  the  prefence 
of  a  profeffor  or  deputy,  till  they  come  to 
drefs  themfelves,  which  is  at  five  years  old. 
And  if  it  be  found,  that  thefe  nurfes  ever 
prefume  to  entertain  the  girls  with  frightful 
or  fooliih  llories,  or  the  common  follies  prac- 
tifed  by  chambermaids  among  us,  they  are 
publicly  whipped  thrice  about  the  city,  im- 
prifoned  for  a  year,  and  banifhed  for  life  to 
the  moft  defolate  part  of  the  country.  Thus 
the  young  ladies  there  are  as  much  adiamed 
of  being  cowards  and  fools  as  the  men,  and 
defpife  all  perfonal  ornaments  beyond  decen- 
cy and  cleanlinefs:  neither  did  I  perceive 
any  difference  in  their  education,  made  by 
their  difference  of  fex,  only  that  the  exer- 
cifes of  the  females  were  not  altogether  fo 
robuft ;  and  that  fome  rules  were  given  them 
relating  to  domeftic  life,  and  a  fmaller  com- 
pafs  of  learning  was  enjoined  them  ;  for  their 
maxim  is,  that,  among  people  of  quality,  a 
wife  ftiould  be  always  a  reafonable  and  agree- 
able companion,  becaufe  {he  cansiot  always 
be  young.  When  the  girls  are  twelve  years 
old,  which,  among  them,  is  the  marriageable 
age,  their  parents  or  guardians  take  tlie;n 
home  with  great  exprefftons  of  gratitude  to 
the  profeffors,  and  feldom  withoat  tears  of 
the  young  lady  and  her  companions. 

In  the  nurferies  of  females  of  the  meaner 
fort,  the  children  are  inftrurted  in  all  kinds 
of  works  proper  for  their  fex,  and  their  fe- 
veral degrees  :  thofe  intended  for  appren- 
tices, are  difmifled  at  feven  ye^rs  old,  the 
reft  are  kept  to  eleven. 

a  a  2^^  The 
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The  meaner  families,  who  have  chilJren 
at  thefe  nurferies,  are  obliged,  belides  their 
annual  penfion,  which  is  as  low  as  poirib'.e, 
to  return,  to  the  fteward  of  the  nurlery,  a 
fmall  monthly  fliare  of  their  gettings,  to  be 
a  portion  for  the  child  ;  and  therefore  all 
parents  are  limited  in  their  expences  by  the 
law.  For  the  Lilliputians  think  noticing  can 
be  more  unjuft,  than  for  people,  in  fubfer- 
vience  to  their  own  appetites,  to  britig  c'lild- 
ten  into  the  world,  and  leave  the  burthen  of 
fupporting  them  on  the  public.  As  to  per- 
fons  of  quality,  they  give  fecurlty  to  appro- 
priate a  certain  fum  for  each  child,  juitable 
to  their  condition;  and  thefe  funds  are 
always  managed  with  good  hufbandry,  and 
the  mod  exa&  juftice 

The  cottagers  and  labourers  keep  their 
children  at  home,  their  bufmefs  being  only 
to  till  and  cultivate  the  earth,  and  therefore 
their  educaiion  is  of  little  confequenco  to 
the  public  :  but  the  old  and  difeafed  among 
them  are  fuppoiteJ  by  hcfpitals :  for  beg- 
ping  is  a  trade  unknown  in  this  empire. 

And  here  it  may  perhaps  divert  the  curi- 
ous reader,  to  give  fome  account  of  my  do- 
meftics,  and  my  manner  of  living  in  this 
country,  during  a  refn"'ence  of  nine  months 
andtliirteen  days.  Having  a  head  mechani- 
cally turned,  being  likcwife  forced  by  ne'- 
ceflity,  I  had  m.ade  for  myfelf  a  table  and 
chair,  convenient  enough,  out  of  the  larg- 
eft  trees  in  the  royal  park.  Two  hundred 
fempftrefles  were  employed  to  make  me 
fhirts,  and  linen  for  my  bed  and  table,  all 
of  the  Itrongeft  and  coarfell  kind  they  could 
get ;  which  however  they  were  forced  to 
quilt  together  in  feveral  folds,  for  tlie  thick- 
ell  was  fome  degrees  finer  than  lawn.  Their 
linen  is  ufually  three  inches  wide,  and  three 
feet  make  a  piece.  The  feflrpftrelles  took 
my  meafure  as  I  lay  upon  the  ground,  one 
Handing  on  my  neck,  and  another  at  my  mid- 
leg,  with  a  ftrong  cord  extended,  that  each 
held  by  the  end,  while  a  third  meafured  the 
length  of  the  cord  with  a  rule  of  an  inch 
long.  Then  they  meafured  my  right  thumb, 
and  defired  no  more  ;  for,  by  a  mathemati- 
cal computation,  that  twice  round  the  thumb 
is  once  round  the  wrift,  and  fo  on  to  the 
neck  and  the  waift,  and  by  the  help  of  my 
old  fhirt,  which  1  difplayed  on  the  ground, 
before  them,  for  a  pattern,  they  fitted  me 
exadly.  Three  hundred  taylors  were  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  manner  to  make  me 
cloaths ;  but  they  had  another  contrivance 
for  taking  my  m^eafure.  1  kneeled  down, 
and  they  raifed  a  ladder  fi  om  the  ground  to 
my  neck;    upon  this  ladder  one  of  them 


mounted,  and  let  fall  a  plumb-line  from  my 
collar  to  the  floor,  which  juit  anfwered  the 
lenr;;th  of  my  coat ;  but  my  waift  and  arms 
1  meafured  myiislf.  When  m,y  cluaths  were 
finifhed,  which  was  done  in  my  houfe  (for 
the  largeft  of  theirs  would  not  have  been 
able  to  hold  them)  they  looked  like  the 
patch- work  made  by  the  ladies  of  Eilgland, 
only  that  mine  were  all  of  a  colour. 

J  had  three  hundred  cool'?  to  drcf?  my 
victuals  in  little  convenient  huts  built  about 
my  houfe,  where  they  and  their  families 
lived,  and  prepared  rn'e  twb  diihes  a-piecc. 
I  took  up  twenty  waiters  in  my  hand,, and 
placed  them  on  the  table  ;  an  hundred  more 
atten.led  below  on  the  ground,  fome  with 
difhes  of  meat,  and  fome  with  barrels  of 
wine  and  other  liquors.  Hung  on  their  (boul- 
ders ;  all  which  the  Vv'aiters  above  drev/  up, 
as  I  wanted,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  by 
certain  cords,  as  we  draw  the  bucket  up  a 
well  in  Europe.  A  diili  of  their  meat  was 
a  good  mouthful,  and  a  barrel  of  their  li- 
quor a  reafonable  draught.  Their  mutton 
yields  to  curs,  but  their  beef  is  excellent.  I 
have  had  a  firloin  fo  large,  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  make  three  bits  of  it  ;  but  this  is 
rare.  My  fervants  were  aflonifhed  to  fee  me 
eat  it,  bones  and  all,  as  in  our  conntry  we  do 
the  leg  of  a  lark.  Their  geefe  and  turkies 
I  ufually  eat  at  a  mouthful,  and  1  muft  con- 
fefs  they  far  exceed  ours  Of  their  fmaller 
fowl,  I  couid  take  up  twenty  or  thirty  at  the 
end  of  my  knife. 

One  day  his  imperial  majefty,  being  in- 
formed of  my  way  of  living,  defired  that 
himTe^.f  and  his  royal  co.ifort,  with  the  young 
princes  of  the  blaod  of  both  fexes,  might 
have  the  happinefs  (as  he  v.'as  pleafed  to  call 
it)  of  dining  with  me.  They  came  accord- 
ingly, and  I  placed  them  in  chairs  of  Hate 
upon  my  table,  juft  over-againlt  me,  with 
their  guarJ.s  about  them.  Flimnap,  the  lord 
high  treafurer,  attended  there  likewife  with 
his  white  flaff ;  and  I  obferved  he  often  look- 
ed on  me  with  a  four  countenance,  which  I 
would  not  feem  to  regard,  but  eat  more  than 
ufual,  In  honour  to  mvdear  country,  as  v.'ell 
as  to  fi'l  the  court  with  admiration.  .  J  have 
fome  private  reafons  to  believe,  that  this  vi- 
fit  from  his  majeily  gave  Flimnap  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  me  ill  offices  with  his  mailer. 
That  miniller  had  always  been  my  fecrft 
enemy,  though  he  outwardly  careflcd  me 
more  than  was  ufual  to  the  morofenefs  of  his 
nature.  He  reprefented  to  the  emperor  the 
low  condition  of  his  treafury  ;  that  he  was 
forced  to  take  up  money  at  great  difcount; 
that  exchequer  bills  would  not  circulate  un- 
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der  nine  per  cent,  below  par  ;  that  J  had  coft 
his  majelty  above  a  million  and  a  half  of 
J'prugs  (their  greateft  gold  coin,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  fpangle)  and  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  would  be  advifeable  in  the  emperor, 
to  take  the  firft  fair  occafion  of  difmiffing  me. 
I  am  here  obliged  to  vindicate  the  repu- 
tation of  an  excellent  lady,  who  was  an  in- 
nocent lufFerer  upon  my  account.  The  trea- 
furer  took  a  fancy  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife, 
from  the  malice  of  fome  evil  tongues,  who 
informed  him,  that  her  grace  had  taken  a 
violent  affeilion  for  my  perfon  ;  and  the 
court-fcandal  ran  for  fome  time,  that  Ihe 
once  came  privately  to  my  lodging.  This 
I  folemnly  declare  to  be  a  moil:  infamous 
falfehood,  without  any  grounded,  farther  than 
that  her  grace  was  pleated  to  treat  me  with 
all  innocent  marks  of  freedom  and  friend- 
fliip.  I  own  fhe  came  often  to  iry  houfe, 
but  always  publicly,  nor  ever  without  three 
more  in  the  coach,  who  were  ufu;dly  her  fi- 
ller and  young  daughter,  and  fon;e  particu- 
lar acquaintance ;  but  this  was  common  to 
many  other  ladies  of  the  court.  And  I  ftill 
appeal  to  my  fervants  around,  whether  they 
at  any  time  faw  a  coach  at  my  door,  with- 
out knowing  what  perfons  were  in  it.  On 
thoic  occafions,  when  a  fervant  had  given 
me  notice,  my  culiom  was  to  go  immediate- 
ly t<5  the  uoor;  and,  after  paying  my  re- 
fpefts,  to  take  up  the  coach  and  two  horfes 
very  carefully  in  my  hands  (for,  if  there 
were  fix  horfes,  the  polulion  always  unhar- 
neffed  four)  and  place  them  on  a  table, 
where  I  had  fixed  a  moveable  rim  quite 
round,  of  five  inches  high,  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents. And  I  have  ofien  had  four  coaches 
and  horfes  at  once  on  my  table  full  of  com- 
pany, while  1  fat  in  my  chair,  leaning  my 
face  towards  them  ;  and,  when  I  was  engag- 
ed with  one  fet,  the  coachman  would  gently 
drive  the  others  round  my  table.  I  have 
pafled  many  an  afternoon  very  agreeably  in 
thefe  converfations.  But  I  defy  the  trea- 
furer,  or  his  two  informers  (I  will  name 
thern,  and  let  them  make  their  beft  of  it) 
Cluilril  and  Drunlo,  to  prove  that  any  per- 
fon ever  came  to  me  incognito,  except  the  fe- 
cretary  Reldrcfal,  who  was  fent  by  exprefs 
command  of  his  imperial  majefty,  as  I  have 
before  related.  I  iliould  not  have  dwelt  fo 
long  upon  this  particular,  if  it  had  not  been 
a  point  wherein  the  reputation  of  a  great  la- 
dy is  nearly  concerned,  to  fay  nothing  of  my 
own,  though  I  then  had  the  hono  ir  to  be  a 
nardac,  which  the  treafurer  himfelf  is  not  ; 
for  all  the  world  knows,  that  he  is  only  a 
glumglum,  a  title  inferior  by  one  degree,  as 


th^t  of  a  marquis  is  to  a  duke  in  England  ; 
yet  I  allow  he  preceded  me  in  right  of  his 
poll:.  Thefe  falfe  informations,  which  1  af- 
terwards came  to  the  knowledge  of  by  an 
accident,  not  proper  to  mention,  made  the 
treafurer  Ihew  his  lady  for  f9me  time  an  ill 
countenance,  and  me  a  worfe  ;  and  although, 
he  was  at  lail  undeceived  and  reconciled  to 
her,  yet  I  loft  all  credit  with  him,  and  found 
my  interell  decline  very  faft  with  the  empe- 
ror himfelf,  who  was  indeed  too  much  go« 
verned  by  that  favourite. 

CHAP.    VII. 
The  author,  being  informed  of  a  dejtgn  to  ac- 
cufe  him  of  high  treafon,  maketh  his  ejcape  to 
Blefujcu.     His  reception  there. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  my 
leaving  this  kingdom,  it  may  be  proper 
to  inform  the  reader  of  a  private  intrigue, 
which  had  been  for  two  months  forming 
againft  rt^. 

I  had  been  hitherto  all  my  life  a  ftranger 
to  court,  for  which  1  was  unq  lalified  by  the 
meannefs  of  my  cond-tlon.  1  had  indeed 
heard  and  read  enough  of  the  difpofitions  of 
great  princes  and  minifters ;  but  never  ex- 
peeled  to  have  found  fuch  terrible  effefts  of 
them  in  fo  remote  a  country,  governed,  as  I 
thought,  by  very  different  maxims  from 
thofe  in  Europe. 

When  I  was  jufl  preparing  to  pay  my  at- 
tendance on  the  emperor  of  Blefufcu,  a  con- 
fiderable  perfon  at  court  (to  whom  I  had 
been  very  ferviceable,  at  a  time  when  he 
lay  under  the  higheft  difpleafure  of  his  im- 
perial majefly)  came  to  my  houfe  very  pri- 
vately at  night  in  a  clofe  chair,  and,  with- 
out fending  his  name,  defired  admittance  : 
the  chairmen  were  difmlfled  ;  I  put  the  chair, 
with  his  lordfhip  in  it,  into  my  coat-pocket; 
and,  giving  orders  to  a  trufty  fervant  to  fay 
I  was  indifpofed  and  gone  to  deep,  I  faften- 
ed  the  door  of  my  houfe,  placed  the  chair 
on  the  table  according  to  my  ufual  cuftom, 
and  fat  down  by  it.  After  the  common  fa- 
lutations  were  over,  obferving  his  lordfhip's 
countenance  full  of  concern,  and  enquirmg 
into  the  reafon,  he  defired  1  would  hear  him 
with  patience,  in  a  matter  that  highly  con- 
cerned my  honour  and  my  life.  His  fpeech 
was  to  the  following  effefl,  for  I  took  notes 
of  it  as  Toon  as  he  left  me. 

You  are  to  know,  faid  he,  that  feveral 
committees  cf  council  have  been  lately  call- 
ed in  the  mo'd  private  manner,  on  your  ac- 
count ;  and  it  is  but  two  days  lince  his  ma; 
jefly  came  to  a  full  refoiution. 
a,  a  3 
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Yoa  are  very  fenfible  that  Skyre(h  Bol- 
golam  (galbet,  or  high-admiral)  hath  been 
your  mortal  enemy  almoft  ever  fince  your  ar- 
rival: his  original  reafons  1  know  not ;  but  his 
hatred  is  increafed  fince  your  great  fuccefs  a- 
gainft  Blefufcu,  bywhich  his  glory,  as  admiral, 
is  much  obfcured.  This  lord,  in  conjunftion 
^ith  Flimnap  the  high-treafurer,  whofe  en- 
mity againft  you  is  notorious  on  account  of 
his  lady,  LimtOQ  the  general,  Lalcon  the 
chamberlain,  and  BalmuiFthe  grand  juftici- 
ary,  have  prepared  articles  of  impeachment 
againft  you  for  treafon,  and  other  capital 
crimes. 

This  preface  made  me  fo  impatient,  be- 
ing conlcious  of  my  own  merits  and  inno- 
cence, that  I  was  going  to  interrupt :  when  he 
entreated  me  to  be  filent,  and  thus  proceeded: 

Oat  of  gratitude  for  the  favours  you  have 
done  me,  I  procured  information  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  a  copy  of  the  arti- 
cles; wherein  I  venture  my  head  for  your  fer- 


trin,  like  a  falfe  traitor  againft  his  moft  au- 
fpic  ous,  ferene,  imperial  majefty,  did  pe- 
tition to  be  excufed  from  the  faid  fervice,  up- 
on pretence  of  unwillingnefs  to  force  the  con- 
fciences,  or  dellroy  the  liberties  and  lives  of 
an  innocent  people  *. 

Article  III. 
That,  whereas  certain  ambalTadors  arrived 
from  the  court  of  Blefufcu  to  fue  for  peace  in 
his  majefty's  court :  he  the  faid  Fleftrin  did, 
like  a  falfe  traitor,  aid,  abet,  comfort,  and 
divert  the  faid  ambafTadors,  although  he 
knew  them  to  be  fervants  to  a  prince  who 
was  lately  an  open  enemy  to  his  imperial 
majefty,  and  in  open  war  againft  his  faid 
majefty. 

Article  IV. 
That  the  faid  Quinbus  Fleftrin,  contrary 
to  the  duty  of  a  faithful  fubjedl,  is  now  pre- 
paring to  make  a  voyage  to  the  court  and 
empire  of  Bleiufcu,  for  which  he  hatti  re- 
ceived only  verbal  licence  from  his  imperial 
majefty  ;  and  under  colour  of  the  faid  licence 
doth  fafely  and  traiteroufly  intend  to  take 
the  faid  voyage,  and  thereby  to  aid,  com- 
fort, and  abet  the  emperor  of  blefufcu,  fo 
lare  an  enemy,  and  in  open  war  with  his  ira- 
peiial  majefty  aforefaid. 

There  a'-e  fome  other  articles,  but  thefe 
are  the  moft  important,  of  which  I  have  fead 
you  an  abftradl. 

In  the  feveral  debates  upon  this  impeach- 
ment it  muft  be  confefled  that  his  majefty 
gave  many  marks  of  his  great  lenity,  often 
urging  the  fervices  you  had  done  him,  and 
endeavouring  to  extenuate  your  crimes.  The 
treafurer  and  admiral  infifted  that  you  ftiould 
be  put  to  the  moft  painful  and  ignominious 
death,  by  fetting  fire  to  your  houfe  at  night, 
and  the  general  was  to  attend  with  twenty 
thoufand  men  armed  with  poifoned  arrows  to 
fhoot  you  on  the  face  and  hands.  Some  of 
your  fervants  were  to  have  private  orders  to 
ftrew  a  poifonous  juice  on  your  ftiirts  and 
ftieets,  which  would  foon  make  you  tear  your 
own  flefti,  and  die  in  the  utmoft  torture.  The 
general  came  into  the  fame  opinion  ;  fo  that 
for  a  long  time  there  was  a  majority  againft 
you  :  but  his  majefty  refolving,  if  poflible 
to  fpare  your  ^ife,  at  laft  brought  off  the 
chamberlain. 

Upon  this  incident  Reldrefal,  principal 
fecretary  for  private  affairs,  who  always  ap- 
proved himfelf  your  true  friend,  was  com- 
manded by  the  emperor  to  deliver  his  opi- 


Art'icles  of  impeachment  again/}  Quinbus  Flef- 
trin, the  Man-mountain.' 
Article  I. 
Whereas  by  a  ftatute  made  in  the  reign  of 
his  imperial  majefty  Calin  Deffar  Plune,  it  is 
enafled,  that  whoever  ftiall  make  water  with- 
in the  precinfts  of  the  royal  palace,  ftiall  be 
liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  high  trea- 
fon :  notwithftanding  the  faid  Quinbus  Flef- 
trin, in  open  breach  of  the  faid  law,  under 
colour  of  ejftinguiihing  the  fire  kindled  in 
the  apartment  of  his  majefty's  moft  dear  im- 
perial confort,  did  malicioufly,  traiterofly, 
and  devili.'hly,  by  difcharge  of  his  urine, 
put  out  the  faid  fire  kindled  in  the  faid  apart- 
ment, lying  and  being  vyithin  the  precinfts 
of  the  faid  royal  palace,  againft  the  ftatute 
in  that  cafe  provided,  <^(,  againft  the  duty. 

Article  II. 
That  the  faid  Quinbus  Fleftrin  having 
brought  the  imperial  fleet  of  Blefufcu  into 
the  royal  port,  and  being  afterwards  com- 
manded by  his  imperial  majefty  to  feize  all 
the  other  ft)ips  of  the  faid  er.-.pue  of  Blefufcu, 
and  reduce  that  empire  to  a  province  to  be 
governed  by  a  vice-roy  from'hence,  and  to 
deftrny  and  put  to  death  not  only  all  the  big- 
endian  exiUi,  but  likewife  all  the  people  of 
that  empire,  who  would  notimmedipt"'-  Hir- 
fake  the  %-f«^;tf«  herefy  I  he  the  uid  i-ef- 

•  A  lawyer  thinks  himfelf  honeil  if  he  ^N-s  the  beft  he  can  for  his  cr.ent,  and  a  ftatefitian,  if  he  pro- 
mote, the  intereftot  h,s  country;  but  ^Vc  ci.^    here  incakatui  4n  hi«ha  aotion  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  and 
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nion,  which  he  accordingly  did  :  and  there- 
in juftified  the  good  thoughts  you  have  of 
him.  He  allowed  your  crimes  to  be  great, 
but  that  ftill  there  was  room  for  mercy,  the 
moft  commendable  virtue  in  a  prince,  and 
for  which  his  majefty  was  fo  juftly  celebrat- 
ed. He  faid,  the  friendfhip  between  you 
and  him  was  fo  well  known  to  the  world, 
that  perhaps  the  moft  honourable  board 
might  think  him  partial  :  however,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  he  had  received,  he 
would  freely  offer  his  fentiments.  '1  hat  if 
his  majefty,  in  confideration  of  your  fervi- 
ces,  and  purfuant  to  his  own  merciful  difpo- 
fition,  would  pleafe  to  fpare  your  life,  and 
only  give  order  to  put  out  both  your  eyes, 
he  humbly  conceived,  that,  by  this  expedi- 
ent juftice  might,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fatif- 
fied,  and  all  the  world  would  applaud  the 
lenity  of  the  emperor,  -as  well  as  the  fair  and 
generous  proceedings  of  thofe,  who  have 
the  honour  to  be  his  counfellors.  That  the 
lofs  of  your  eyes  would  be  no  impediment  to 
your  bodily  ftrength,  by  which  you  might 
ftill  be  ufeful  to  his  majefty  :  that  blindnefs 
is  an  addition  to  courage,  by  concealing  dan- 
gers from  us ;  that  the  fear  you  had  for  your 
eyes,  was  the  greateft  difficulty  in  bringing 
over  the  enemy's  fleet;  and  it  would  be 
fufficient  for  you  to  fee  by  the-  eyes  of  the 
minifters,  fmce  the  greateft  princes  do  no 
more. 

This  propofal  was  received  with  the  ut- 
moftt  difapprobation  by  the  whole  board. 
Bolgolam,  the  admiral  could  not  preferve  his 
temper  ;  but,  riftng  up  in  fury,  faid,  he  won- 
dered how  the  fecretary  durft  prefume  to  give 
his  opinion  for  preferving  the  life  of  a  trai- 
tor :  that  the  fervices  you  had  performed, 
were,  by  all  true  reafons  of  ftate,  the  great 
aggravation  of  your  crimes ;  that  you,  who 
was  able  to  extinguifli  the  fire  by  difcharge 
of  urine  in  her  majefty's  apartment  (which 
he  mentioned  with  horror)  might,  at  an- 
other time,  raife  an  inundation,  by  the  fame 
means,  to  drown  the  whole  palace  ;  and  the 
fame  ftrength,  which  enabled  you  to  bring 
over  the  enemy's  fleet,  might  ferve,  upon 
the  firft  difcontent  to  carry  them  back :  that 
he  had  good  reafons  to  think  you  were  a  Big- 
endian  in  your  heart ;  and  as  treafon  begins 
in  the  heart,  before  it  appears  in  overt  afts, 
fo  he  accufed  you  as  a  traitor  on  that  ac- 

•  There  is  fomething  fo  odious  in  whatever  is  wrong,  that  even  thofe,  whom  it  does  not  fubjeft  t» 
punifliment,  endeavour  to  colour  it  with  an  appearance  of  right  j  but  the  attempt  is  always  uiifucceiitul, 
and  only  betrays  a  concioufnefs  of  deformity,  by  (hewing  a  defire  to  hide  it.  ^  Thus  the  Liliipucmn  court 
pretended  a  right  to  difpenfe  with  the  ftrift  letter  of  the  law,  to  put  Gulliver  to  death,  though  by  the 
ftria  letter  of  the  law  only  he  could  be  convifted  of  a  cjinie  3  the  iiucutiou  af  chc  llatuts  not  bsir.g  to  lat- 
fex  the  palace  rather  to  be  burnt;  than  piiTsd  uppn. 


count,  and  therefore,  infifted  you  flaould  be 
put  to  death. 

The  treafurer  was  of  the  fame  opinion : 
he  ftiewed  to  what  ftreights  his  majefty's  re- 
venue was  reduced  by  the  charge  of  main- 
taining you,  which  would  foon  grow  infup- 
portable :  that  the  fecretary's  expedient  of 
putting  out  your  eyes,  was  fo  far  from  being 
a  remedy  againft  this  evil,  that  it  would  pro- 
bably increafe  it,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  com- 
mon praftice  of  blinding  fome  kind  of  fowl, 
after  which  they  fed  the  fafter,  and  grew 
fooner  fat :  that  his  facied  majefty  and  the 
council,  who  are  your  judges,  were,  in  their 
own  confciences,  fully  convmced  of  your 
guilt,  which  was  a  fufficient  argument  to 
condemn  you  to  death,  without  the  formal 
proofs  required  by  the  ftridl  letter  of  thelaw*. 
But  his  imperial  majefty,  fully  determin- 
ed againft  capital  puniftiment,  was  graciouf- 
ly  pleafed  to  fay,  that,  (ince  the  council 
thought  the  lofs  of  your  eyes  too  eafy  a  cen- 
fure,  fome  other  may  be  in  Aided  hereafter. 
And  your  friend,  the  fecretary,  humbly  de- 
firing  to  be  heard  again,  in  anfwer  to  what 
the  treafurer  had  objeded,  concerning  the 
great  charge  his  majefty  was  at  in  maintain- 
ing you,  faid,  that  his  excellency,  who  had 
the  ible  difpofal  of  the  emperor's  revenue, 
might  eafily  provide  againft  that  evil,  by 
gradually  leflening  your  eftabliftimem ;  by 
which,  for  want  of  fufficient  food,  you  would 
grow  weak  and  faint,  and  lofe  your  appe- 
tite, and  confume  in  a  few  months  ;  neither 
would  the  ftench  of  your  carcafe  be  then  fo 
dangerous,  when  it  ihould  become  more  than 
half  diminifhed  ;  and  immediately  upon  your 
death,  five  or  fix  thoufand  of  his  majefty's 
fubjefts  might,  in  two  or  three  days,  cut 
your  fleftx  from  your  bones,  take  it  away  by 
cart-loads,  and  bury  it  in  diftant  parts,  to 
prevent  infeftion,  leaving  the  Skeleton  as  a 
monument  of  admiration  to  pofterity. 

Thus,  by  the  great  friendihip  of  the  fe- 
cretary the  whole  affair  was  compromifed.' 
It  was  ftriftly  enjoined,  that  the  projeft  of 
ftarving  you  by  degrees  fliould  be  kept  a  fe- 
cret,  but  the  fentence  of  putting  out  your 
eyes  was  entered  on  the  books  ;  none  dif- 
fenting  except  Bolgolam,  the  admiral,  who, 
being  a  creature  of  the  emprefs's,  was  per- 
petually inftigated  by  her  majefty  to  infift 
upon  your  death,  Ihe  having  borne  perpe- 
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tual  malice  againft  you  on  account  of  that 
infamous  and  illegal  method  you  took  to  ex- 
tinguiQi  the  fie  in  her  apartment. 

In  three  days,  your  friend  the  fecretary 
will  be  dire(5ted  to  come  to  your  houfe,  and 
read  before  yoa  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment; and  then  to  fignify  the  great  lenity 
and  favour  of  his  majeily  and  council, 
whereby  you  are  only  condemned  to  the  Ids 
of  your  eyes,  which  his  majefty  doth  not 
queftion  you  will  gratefully  and  humbly  lub- 
jnit  to  ;  and  twenty  of  his  majefty's  furgeons 
will  attend  in  order  to  fee  the  operation  well 
performed,  by  difcharging  very  fharp-point- 
fd  arrows  into  the  balls  of  your  eyes,  as  you 
lie  on  the  ground. 

I  leave  to  your  prudence  what  meafures. 
you  will  take  ;  and,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  I 
mull  immediately  return  in  as  private  a  man- 
jfier  as  I  came. 

His  lordfhip  did  fo,  and  I  remained  alone 
ynder  many  doubts  and  perplexities  of  mind. 

It  was  a  cuftom  introduced  by  this  prince 
and  his  minillry  (very  different,  as  I  have 
been  affured,  from  the  praftices  of  former 
^imes)  that  after  the  court  had  decreed  any 
cruel  execution,  either  to  gratify  the  mo- 
narch's reientment,  or  the  malice  of  a  favour- 
ite; the  emperor  always  made  a  fpeech  to  his 
whole  council,  expr'lhng  his  great  lenity 
?.nd  tendernefs,  as  qualities  known  and  con- 
fefled  bv  all  the  world.  This  fpeeth  was 
immediately publilhed  through  the  kingdom; 
nor  did  any  thing  terrify  the  people  fo  much 
as  thofe  encomiums  on  his  majeliy's  mercy  ; 
becauleit  was  obferved,that,  the  more  thefe 
praifes  were  enlarged  and  infilled  on,  the 
more  inhuman  was  the  punilhment,  and  the 
fufferer  the  more  innocent.  Yet  as  to  myfelf, 
I  mull  confefs,  having  never  been  defigned 
for  a  courtier,  either  by  my  birth  or  educa- 
tion, Ivvas  fo  ill  a  judge  of  things,  that  I 
could  not  difcover  the  lenity  and  favour  of 
this  fentence,  but  conceived  it  (perhaps  er- 
vroneoufly)  rather  to  be  rigourous  than  gen- 
tle, 1  fometimes  thought  of  Handing  my 
trial;  fqr,  although  I  could  not  deny  the 
tadls  allcdged  in  the  feveral  articles,  yet  I 
hoped  they  would  admit  of  I'ome  extenuation. 
But  having  in  my  life  perufed  many  ftate- 
trials,  which  I  ever  obferved  to  terminate  as 
the  judges  thought  fit  to  dired,  i  durft  not 
rely  on  fo  dangerous  a  decifion,  in  fo  criti- 
cal a  junfture,  and  againft  fuch  powerful 
enemies.  Once  I  was  ftrongly  bent  upon 
refinance,  for,  while  I  had  libe'^rtv,  the  whole 
ftrength  of  that  empire  could  hardly  fubdue 
me,  and  I  might  ealily  with  Hones  pelt  the 
i-nciropolis  to  pieces;  but  I  foon  rejeded 


that  projeft  with  horror,  by  remembering 
the  -oath  I  had  made  to  the  emperor,  the  fa- 
vours I  had  received  from  him,  and  the 
high  title  of  nardac  he  conferred  upon  me. 
Neither  had  1  fo  foon  learned  the  gratitude 
of  courtiers,  to  perfuade  myfelf,  that  his  ma- 
jelly's  prefent  feverities  acquitted  me  of  all 
part  obligations. 

At  lait  I  fixed  upon  a  refolution,  for  which 
it  is  probable  I  may  incur  fome  cenfure,  and 
notunjullly;  for  I  confefs  I  owe  the  pre-, 
ferving  mine  eyes,  and  confequently  my  li- 
berty, to  my  own  great  rafhnefs,  and  want 
of  experience  j  becaufe,  if  1  had  then  known 
the  nature  of  princes  and  minifters,  which  I 
have  fince  obferved  in  many  other  courts, 
and  their  methods  of  treating  criminals  lefs 
obnoxious  than  myfelf,  I  iliould,  with  great 
alacrity  and  readinefs,  have  fubmitted  to  fo 
eal'y  a  punilhment.  But  hurried  on  by  the 
precipitancy  of  youth,  and  having  his  im- 
perial maje'ly's  licence  to  pay  my  attendance 
upon  the  emperor  of  Blefufcu,  I  took  this 
opportunity,  before  the  three  days  were  elafp- 
ed,  to  fend  a  letter  to  my  friend  the  fecretary, 
fignifying  my  refolution  of  fitting  out  that 
morning  for  Blefufcu,  purfuant  to  the  leave 
I  had  got ;  and,  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
fwer,  I  went  to  that  fide  of  the  ifland  where 
our  fleet  lay.  I  feized  a  large  man  of  war, 
tied  a  cable  to  the  prow,  and  lifting  up  the 
anchors,  1  ftript  myfelf,  put  my  cloaths  (to- 
gether with  my  coverlet,  which  1  carried  un- 
der my  arm)  into  the  vefTel,  and  drawing  it 
after  me,  between  wading  and  fwimming  ar- 
rived at  the  royal  port  of  Blefufcu,  where  ' 
the  people  had  long  expelled  me  ;  they  lent ' 
me  two  guides  to  diied  me  to  the  capital  ■ 
city,  which  is  of  the  fame  name.  I  held  thenx 
in  my  hands,  till  1  came  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  gate,  and  defired  them  to  fignify 
my  arrival  to  one  of  the  fecretaries,  and  let 
him  know,  I  there  waited  his  majefty's  com- 
mand. I  had  an  anfwer  in  about  an  hour, 
that  his  majelly,  attended  by  the  royal  fa- 
mily and  great  officers  of  the  court,  was 
coming  out  to  receive  me.  I  advanced  a 
hundred  yards.  The  emperor  and  his  train 
alighted  from  their  horfes ;  the  emprefs  and 
ladies  from  their  coaches ;  and  I  did  not  per- 
ceive they  were  in  any  fright  or  concern.  I 
lay  on  the  ground  to  kifs  his  majefty's  and 
the  emprefs's  hand.  I  told  his  majelly  that 
I  was  come  according  to  my  promife,  and 
with  the  licence  of  the  emperor  my  mafler, 
to  have  the  honour  of  feeing  fo  mighty  a 
monarch,  and  to  offer  him  any  fervice  in  my 
power  confiftent  with  my  duty  to  my  own 
prince  j  not  mentioning  a  word  of  my  difi- 
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grace,  becaufe  I  had  hitherto  no  regular  in- 
formation of  it,  and  might  fuppofe  myfelf 
wholly  ignorant  of  any  iuch  defign  ;  neither 
could  I  reafonably  conceive  that  the  empe- 
j-or  would  difcover  the  Tecret,  while  I  was  out 
of  his  power ;  wherein  however  it  foon  ap- 
peared I  was  deceived. 

I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  par- 
ticular account  of  my  reception  at  this  court, 
which  was  fuitable  to  the  generoficy  of  fo 
great  a  prince ;  nor  of  the  difficulties  I  was 
in  for  want  of  a  houfe  and  bed,  being  forc- 
ed to  lie  on  the  ground,  wrapt  up  in  my  co- 
verlet. 

CHAP.    VIII. 
S'hs  author,  by  a  lucky  accident.,  finds  means  to 

lea-ve  Blcfufcu  ;  and,  after  Jhme  difficulties, 

returns  Jafe  to  his  native  country. 

Three  days  after  my  arrival,  walking  out 
of  curiofity  to  the  north-eafl:  coaft  of  the 
jfland,  I  obferved  about  half  a  league  off, 
in  the  fea,  fomewhat  that  looked  like  a  boat 
overturned.  I  pulled  off  my  (hoes  and 
Itockings,  and  wading  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  i  found  the  objed  to  approach  nearer 
by  the  force  of  the  tide  :  and  then  plainly  {^iw 
it  to  be  a  real  boat,  which  1  fuppofed  might, 
by.fome  tempeft,  have  been  driven  from  a 
fliip  :  whereupon  I  returned  immediately  to- 
wards the  city,  and  defired  his  imperial  ma- 
jelly  to  lend  me  twenty  of  the  tal'eft'veflels 
he  had  left  after  the  lofs  of  his  fleet,  and 
three  thoufand  feamen,  under  xkiz  command 
of  his  vice-admiral  This  fleet  failed  round, 
while  I  went  back  the  fliorteft  way  to  the 
coaft,  where  I  firft  difcovercd  the  boat  ;  I 
found  the  tide  had  driven  it  iHU  nearer.  The 
feamen  were  all  provided  with  cordage, 
which  I  had  beforehand  twifted  to  a  fuffici- 
ent  ftrength.  When  the  fhips  came  up,  I 
ftript  myfelf,  and  waded  till  I  came  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  boat,  after  which  I 
was  forced  to  fwim  till  I  got  up  to  it.  The 
feamen  threw  me  the  end  of  the  cord,  which 
I  fallened  to  a  hole  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
boat,  and  the  other  end  to  a  man  of  war : 
but  I  found  all  my  labour  to  little  purpofe  ; 
for,  being  out  of  my  depth,  I  was  not  able 
to  work.  In  this  neceffity,  I  was  forced  to 
^  fwim  behind,  and  pufli  the  boat  forwards  as 
often  as  I  could,  with  one  of  my  hands; 
and  the  tide  favouring*  me,  I  advanced  fo 
far,  that  I  could  juft  hold  up  my  chin  and 
>  feel  the  ground,  I  refted  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, and  then  gave  the  boat  another  Ihove, 
and  fo  on  till  the  fea  was  no  higher  than  my 
arm-pits  ;  and  now,  the  moft  laborious  part 
being  over,    I  took  out  ray  other  cables. 


which  were  flowed  in  one  of  the  fhips,  and 
faftened  them  lirfl:  to  the  boat,  and  then  to 
nine  of  the  veflels  which  attended  me;  the 
wind  being  favourable,  the  feamen  towed, 
and  I  fhoved,  till  we  arrived  within  forty 
yards  of  the  fhore,  and,  waiting  till  the  tide 
was  out,  1  got  dry  to  the  boat,  and  by  the 
afliftance  of  two  thoufand  men,  with  ropes 
and  engines,  I  made  fhift  to  turn  it  on  its 
bottom,  and  found  it  was  but  little  damaged. 

I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  dif- 
ficulties I  was  under  by  the  help  of  certain 
paddles,  which  coll  me  ten  days  making,  to 
get  my  boat  to  the  royal  port  of  Blefufcu, 
where  a  mighty  concourfe  of  people  appear- 
ed upon  my  arrival,  full  of  wonder  at  the 
fight  of  fo  prodigious  a  veflTel.  I  told  the 
emperor,  that  my  good  fortune  had  thrown 
this  boat  in  my  way  to  carry  me  to  fome 
place,  from  whence  I  might  return  into  my 
native  country,  and  begged  his  majefty's 
orders  for  getting  materials  to  lit  it  up,  to- 
gether with  his  licence  to  depart,  which, 
after  fome  kind  expoflulations,  he  was  pleafed 
to  grant. 

I  did  very  much  wonder,  in  all  this  time, 
not  to  have  heard  of  any  exprefs  relating  to 
me  from  our  emperor,  to  the  court  of  Ble- 
fufcu. But  i  was  afterwards  given  privately 
to  underfl:and,  that  his  imperial  majefty,  ne- 
ver imagining  I  had  the  lealt  notice  of  his 
defigns,  believed  I  was  gone  to  Blefufcu  in 
performance  of  my  promife,  according  to 
the  licence  he  had  given  me,  which  was  well 
known  at  our  court,  and  would  return  in  a 
few  days,  when  the  ceremony  was  ended. 
But  he  was  at  laft  in  pain  at  my  long  ab- 
fence  ;  and,  after  confulting  with  the  trea- 
furer  and  the  reft  of  that  cabal,  a  perfon  of 
quality  was  difpatched  with  the  copy  of  the 
articles  againft  me.  This  envoy  had  in- 
ftruftions  to  reprefent  to  the  monarch  of 
Blefufcu,  the  great  lenity  of  his  maftei*,  who 
was  content  to  punifh  me  no  farther  than 
with  the  lofs  of  mine  eyes ;  that  I  had  fled 
from  juftice,  and,  if  I  did  not  return  in  two 
hours,  I  fhould  be  deprived  of  my  title  of 
narnac,  and  declared  a  traitor.  The  envoy 
further  added,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  amity  between  both  empires,  his 
iiiafter  expelled,  that  his  brother  of  Blefuf- 
cu would  give  orders  to  have  me  fent  back 
to  Lilliput,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  be  pu- 
niftied  as  a  traitor. 

The  emperor  of  Blefufcu,  having  taken 
three  days  to,  confult,  returned  an  ani\ver, 
confifting  of  many  civilities  and  excufes. 
He  faid,  that,  as  for  fending  me  bound,  his 
brother  knew  it  was  impofTible ;  that  al- 
though 
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though  I  had  deprived  him  of  his  fleet,  yet 
he  owed  great  obligations  to  me  for  many 
good  offices  I  had  done  him  in  making  the 
peace.  That  however  both  their  majefties 
would  foon  be  made  eafy  ;  for  I  had  found 
a  prodigious  vefTel  on  the  fhore,  able  to  carry 
me  on  the  fea,  which  he  had  given  orders  to 
jit  up  with  my  own  affiftance  and  direftjon  ; 
and  he  hoped  in  a  few  weeks  both  empires 
•would  be  freed  from  fo  infupportable  an  in- 
cumbrance. 

With  this  anfwer  the  envoy  returned  to 
Lilliput,and  the  monarch  of  Blefufcu  related 
to  me  all  that  had  paffed ;  offering  me  at  the 
fame  time  (but  under  the  ftrifteft  confidence) 
his  gracious  protection,  if  I  would  continue 
in  his  fervice ;  wherein  although  I  believed 
him  fincere,  yet  I  refolved  never  more  to 
put  any  confidence  in  princes  or  minifters, 
where  I  could  poflibly  avoid  it ;  and  there- 
fore, with  all  due  acknowledgments  for  his 
favourable  intentions,  1  humbly  begged  to 
be  excufed.  I  told  him,  that  fince  fortune 
whether  good  or  evil,  had  thrown  a  veflel  in 
my  way,  I  was  refolved  to  venture  myfelf  in 
the  ocean,  rather  than  be  an  occafion  of  dif- 
ference between  two  fuch  mighty  monarchs. 
M either  did  I  find  the  emperor  at  all  dif- 
pleafed ;  and  I  difcovered,  by  a  certain  ac- 
cident, that  he  was  very  glad  of  my  refolu- 
tion,  and  fo  were  moft  of  his  minifters. 

Thefe  confiderations  moved  me  to  haften 
my  departure  fomewhat  fooner  than  I  in- 
tended;  to  which  the  court,  impatient  to 
'.have  me  gone,  very  readily  contributed. 
IFive  hundred  workmen  were  employed  to 
imake  two  fails  to  my  boat,  according  to  my 
directions,  by  quilting  thirteen  fold  of  their 
iitrongeit  linen  together.  I  was  at  the  pains 
«f  making  ropes  and  cables,  by  twilling 
l:en,  twenty,  or  thirty  of  the  thickeit  and 
Urongeil  of  theirs!  A  great  ftone  that  I 
happened  to  find,  after  a  longfearch,  by  the 
lea-fhore,  ferved  me  for  an  anchor.  I  had 
the  tallow  of  three  hundred  cows  forgreaf- 
ing  my  boat,  and  other  ufes.  I  was  at  in- 
credlble  pains  in  cutting  down  fome  of  the 
largeft  timber-trees  for  oars  and  malls, 
M 'herein  I  was,  however,  much  affilled  by  his 
majefty's  fliip-carpenters,  who  helped  me  in 
fa  loothing  them  after  I  had  done  the  rough 
W3rk. 

In  about  a  month,  when  all  was  prepared, 
I  fent  to  receive  his  majefty's  commands, 
aa.dtotake  my  leave.  The  emperor  and 
rcyal  family  came  out  of  the  palace  ;  I  lay 
^ow'.i  on  my  race  to  kifs  hid  hand,  which  he 
very  graciouily  gave  me;  fo  did  the  em- 
J  ;<£!s,  and  young  princes  of  the  blood.  His 


majefly  prefented  me  with  fifty  purfes  of  two 
hundred  fprugs  a-piece,  together  with  his 
pidure  at  full  length,  which  I  put  immedi- 
ately into  one  of  xa.y  gloves  to  keep  it  from 
being  hurt.  The  ceremonies  at  my  depart- 
ure were  too  many  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  at  this  time. 

I  ftored  the  boat  with  the  carcafes  of  an 
hundred  oxen,  and  three  hundred  fheep, 
with  bread  and  drink  proportionable,  and  as 
much  meat  ready  dreffed  as  four  hundred 
cooks  could  provide.  I  took  with  me  fix 
cows  and  two  bulls  alive,  with  as  many  t.'fj^^ 
and  rams,  intending  to  carry  them  into  my 
own  country,  and  propagate  the  breed.  And 
to  feed  them  on  board  I  had  a  good  bundle 
of  hay  and  a  bag  of  corn.  I  would  gladly 
have  taken  a  dozen  of  the  natives,  but  this 
was  a  thing  the  emperor  would  by  no  means 
permit ;  and,  befides  a  diligent  fearch  into 
my  pockets,  his  majelly  engaged  my  honour 
not  to  carry  away  any  of  his  fubjedts,  al- 
though with  their  own  confent  and  defire. 

Having  thus  prepared  all  things  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  I  fet  fail  ©n  the  24th  day  of 
September,  1701,  at  fix  in  the  morning; 
and  when  I  had  gone  about  four  leagues  to 
the  northward,  the  wind  being  at  fouth-eaft, 
at  fix  in  the  evening  I  defcried  a  fmall  ifland 
about  half  a  league  to  the  north-weft.  I  ad- 
vanced forward,  and  caft  anchor  on  the  lee- 
fide  of  the  ifland,  which  feemed  to  be  unin- 
habited. I  then  took  fome  refrefhment,  and 
went  to  my  reft.  1  flept  well,  and  as  I  con- 
jedlure  at  leaft  fix  hours,  for  I  found  the  day 
broke  in  two  hours  after  1  awaked.  It  was 
a  clear  night.  I  eat  my  breakfaft  before 
the  fun  was  up ;  and  heaving  anchor,  the 
wind  being  favourable,  I  fteered  the/ame 
courfe  that  I  had  done  the  day  before,  where- 
in I  was  directed  by  my  pocket-compafs. 
My  intention  was  to  reach,  if  poffible,  one 
of  thofe  iilands  which  I  had  reafon  to  believe 
lay  to  the  north-eaft  of  Van  Diemen's  land. 
I  difcovered  nothing  all  that  day  ;  but  upon 
the  next,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
I  had  by  my  computation  made  twenty-four 
leagues  from  Blefufcu,  I  defcried  a  fail  fteer- 
ing  to  the  fouth-eaft  ;  my  courfe  was  due 
eaft,  1  hailed  her,  but  could  get  no  anfwer  ; 
yet  I  found  I  gained  upon  her,  for  the  wind 
flackened.  I  made  all  the  fail  I  could,  and 
in  half  an  hour  flie  fpied  me,  then  hung  out 
her  ancient,  and  difchargeda  gun.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  exprefs  the  joy  I  was  in  upon  the  un- 
expected hope  of  once  more  feeing  my  be- 
loved country,  and  the  dear  pledges  I  left  in 
it.  The  ftiip  flackened  her  fails,  and  I  came 
up  with  her  between  five  and  fix  in  the  even- 
ing! 
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jng,  September  26;  but  my  heart  leapt 
wit'un  me  to  fee  her  EngHfti  colours.  I  put 
my  cows  and  Iheep  into  my  coat-pockets, 
and  got  on  board  with  all  my  little  cargo  of 
provifioas.  The  veflel  was  an  Engliih  mer- 
chant-man returning  from  Japan  by  the 
north  and  fouth-feas  ;  the  captain  Mr.  John 
Biddle,  of  Deptford,  a  very  civil-man,  and 
an  excellent  failor.  We  were  now  iii  the 
latitude  of  30  degrees  fouth,  there  were 
about  fifty  men  in  the  fhip  ;  and  here  I  met 
an  old  comrade  of  mine,  one  Peter  Williams, 
who  gave  me  a  good  charafter  to  the  cap- 
tain. This  gentleman  treated  me  with  kind- 
nefs,  and  deiired  I  would  let  him  know  what 
place  I  came  from  lal",  and  whether  I  was 
bound  ;  which  I  did  in  a  few  words,  but  he 
thought  I  was  raving,  and  that  the  dangers 
I  had  underwent  had  difturbed  my  head ; 
whereupon  I  took  my  black  cattle  and  fheep 
out  of  my  pocket,  .vhich,  after  great  allonifh- 
ment,  clearly  convinced  him  of  my  veracity. 
I  then  (hewed  him  the  gold  given  me  by  the 
emperor  of  Blefufcu,  together  with  his  ma- 
jeily's  pi6lure  at  full  length,  and  fome  other 
rarities  of  that  country.  I  gave  him  two 
purfes  of  two  hundred  fprugs  each,  and  pro- 
mifed,  when  we  arrived  in  lingland,  to  make 
him  a  piefent  of  a  cow  and  a  Iheep  big  with 
young, 

'  I  fliall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  voyage,  which  was 
very  profperous  for  the  moft  part.  We  ar- 
rived in  the  Downs  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1702.  I  had  only  one  misfortune,  that  the 
rats  on  board  carried  away  one  of  my  Iheep  ; 
I  found  her  bones  in  a  hole,  picked  clean 
from  the  flefh.  The  reft'of  my  cattle  I  got 
fafe  alhore,  and  fet  them  a-grazing  in  a 
bowling-green  at  Greenwich,  where  the 
finenefs  of  the  grafs  made  them  feed  very 
heartily,  though  I  had  always  feared  the 
contrary  :  neither  could  I  poffibly  have  pre- 
ferved  them  in  fo  long  a  voyage,  if  the  cap- 
tain had  not  allowed  me  fome  of  his  belt 
bifcuit,  which  rubbed  to  powder,  and  min- 
gled with  water,  was  their  conftant  food. 
The  fhort  time  I  continued  in  England,  I 
made  a  coniiderable  profit  by  fhewing  my 
cattle  to  many  perfons  of  quality,  and  others: 
and  before  1  began  my  fecond  voyage,  1 
fold  them  for  fix  hundred  pounds.  Since 
my  iaft  return,  I  find  the  breed  is  confider- 
ably  increafed,  efpecially  the  Iheep,  which 
I  hope  will  prove  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  woollen  manufafture,  by  the  finenefs  of 
the  fleeces. 

I  ft^ved  but  two  months  with  my  wife  and 
family ;  for  xay  inHuiable  defirc  of  feeing 


foreign  countries  would  fuffer  me  to  conti- 
nue no  longer.  1  left  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
with  my  wife,  and  fixed  her  in  a  good  houfe 
at  RedrifF.  My  remaining  flock  I  carried 
with  me,  part  in  money,  and  part  in  goods, 
in  hopes  to  improve  my  fortunes.  My 
eldeft  uncle  John  hai  left  'me  an  ellate  in 
land,  near  Epping,  of  about  thirty  pounds 
a-year  ;  and  I  had  a  long  leafe  of  the  Black 
Bull  in  Fetter-lane,  which  yielded  me  as 
much  more  ';  fo  that  I  was  not  in  any  dan- 
ger of  leaving  my  family  upon  the  parifh. 
My  fon  Johnny,  named  fo  after  his  uncle,, 
was  at  the  grammar-fchool,  and  a  towardly 
child.  My  daughter  Betty  (who  is  now  well 
married,  and  has  children)  was  then  at  her 
needle-work.  I  took  leave  of  my  wife,  and 
boy  and  girl,  with  tears  on  both  fides,  and 
went  on  board  the  Adventure,  a  merchant 
fhip  of  three  hundred  tons,  bound  for  burat, 
captain  John  Nicholas,  of  Liverpool,  com- 
mander. But  my  account  of  this  voyage 
muft  be  deferred  to  the  fecond  part  or  mjr 
travels.  S=wift. 


§  H9- 


A  Voyage  to  Brohdingnag,, 
CHAP.     I. 


A  great  Jiorm  defcribed,  the  Icng-hsat  fenf  t9 
fetch  -xvater,  the  author  goes  tvith  it  to  difco- 
'ver  the  country.  He  is  left  on  Jhore,  isfeized 
by  one  of  the  nati'ves,  and  carried  to  a  farm- 
er's houfc.  His  reception,  nvith  federal  (ic- 
cidents  that  happened  there.  A  defcription  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Having  beeif  condemned  by  nature  rn4 
fortune  to  an  aftive  and  reftlefs  life,  in  two 
months  after  my  return  1  again  left  my  na- 
tive country,  and  took  Ihipping  in  theDownff 
on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1702,  in  the  Ad- 
venture, captain  John  Nicholas,  a  Cornifli 
man,  commander,  bound  for  Surat.  We 
had  a  very  profperous  gale  till  we  arrived 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  we  land- 
ed for  frefh  water,  but  difcovering  a  leak, 
we  unfhipped  our  goods,  and  wi-ntered  there; 
for  the  captain  falling  fick  of  an  ague,  we 
could  not  leave  the  Cape  till  the  end  of 
March.  We  then  fet  fail,  and  had  a  good 
voyage  till  we  palled  the  Streights  of  Ma- 
dagafcar ;  but  having  got  northward  of  that 
ifland,  and  to  about  five  degrees  fouth  lati- 
tude, the  winds,  which  in  thofe  feas  are  ob- 
ferved  to  blow  a  conftant  equal  gale  between, 
the  north  and  weft,  from  the  beginning  of 
December,  to  the  beginning  of  May,  on 
the  19th  of  April  began  to  blow  with  much 
greater  violence,  and  more  wefterly  thaw 
ufual,  continuing  fo  for  twenty  days  toge- 
ther. 
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ther,  during  which  time  we  were  driven  a 
little  to  the  eaft  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  and 
about  three  degrees  northward  of  the  line, 
as  our  captain  found  by  an  obfervation  he 
took  the  fecond  of  May,  at  which  time  the 
•  wind  ceafed,  and  it  was  a  perfefl  calm, 
whereat  I  was  not  a  little  rejoiced.  But 
he,  being  a  man  well  experienced  in  the  na- 
vigation of  thofe  feas,  bid  us  all  prepare  a- 
gainJl  a  ftorm,  which  accordingly  happened 
the  day  following  :  for  a  fouthern  wind,  call- 
ed the  fouthern  monfoon,  began  to  fet  in. 

Finding  it  was  like  to  overblow,  we  took 
in  our  fprit-fail,  and  flood  by  to  hand  the 
fore-fail ;  but,  making  foul  weather,  we 
looked  the  guns  were  all  fail,  and  handed  the 
mizen.  The  fhiplay  very  broad  off,  fo  we 
thought  it  better  fpooning  before  the  fea, 
than  trying  or  hulling.  We  reeft  the  fore- 
fail  and  fet  him,  and  hawled  aft  the  fore- 
fheet ;  the  helm  was  hard  a-weather.  The 
ihip  wore  bravely.  We  belayed  the  fore 
down-hawl;  but  the  fail  was  fplit,  and  we 
hawled  down  the  yard,  and  got  the  fail  into 
the  ihip,  and  unbound  all  the  things  clear 
of  it.  It  was  a  very  fierce  ftorm  ;  the  fea 
broke  ftrange  and  dangerous.  We  hawled 
off  upon  the  lanniard  of  the  whip-ilaff,  and 
helped  the  man  at  the  helm.  We  would  not 
get  down  our  top-maft,  but  let  all  ftand,  be- 
caufe  (he  fcudded  before  the  fea  very  well, 
and  we  knew  that,  the  top-maft  being  aloft, 
the  ihip  was  the  wholefomer,  and  made  bet- 
ter way  through  the  Tea,  feeing  we  had  fea- 
room.  When  the  ftorm  was  over,  we  fet 
ibre-fa'l  and  main-fail,  and  brought  the  ibip 
to.  Then  we  fet  the  mizen,  main-top-fail, 
and- the  fore  top-fail.  Our  courfe  was  eaft- 
north-eail,  the  wind  was  at  fouth-weft.  We 
got  the  ftarboard  tacks  aboard,  we  caft  off 
our  weather- braces  and  lifts;  we  fet  in  the 
lee-braces,  and  hawled  forward  by  the  wea- 
ther-bowlings, and  hawled  them  tight,  and 
belayed  them,  and  hawled  over  the  mizen - 
tack  to  windward,  and  kept  her  full  and 
by  as  near  as  ihe  would  lie. 

During  this  ftorm,  which  was  followed  by 
a  ftrong  wind  weft-fouth-weft,  we  were  car- 
ried, by  my  computation,  about  five  hundred 
leagues  to  the  eaft,  fo  that  the  oldeft  failor  on 
board  could  not  tell  in  what  part^  of  the 
world  we  were.  Our  provifions  held  out 
well,  our  ihip  was  ftaunch,  and  our  crew  all 
in  good  health  ;  but  we  lay  in  the  utmoft  di- 
ftrels  for  water.  We  thought  it  beft  to  hold 
on  the  fame  courfe,  rather  than  turn  more 
nortkerly,  which  might  have  brought  us  to 
the  north-weft  parti  of  Giieat  Tartarv,  and 
into  the  frozen  fea. 


On  the  i6th  day  of  June,  1703,  a  boy  on 
the  top-maft  difcovered  land.  On  the  i7tli 
we  came  in  full  view  of  a  great  iiland  or 
continent  (for  we  knew  not  whether)  on  the 
fouth  iide  whereof  was  a  fmall  neck  of  land 
jutting  out  into  the  fea,  and  a  creek  too 
fhallovv  to  hold  a  ihip  of  above  one  hundred 
tons.  We  caft  anchor  within  a  league  of 
this  creek,  and  our  captain  fent  a  dozen  of 
his  men  well  armed  in  the  long-boat,  with 
veiTels  for  water,  if  any  could  be  found.  I 
deiired  his  leave  to  go  with  them,  that  I 
mio^ht  fee  the  country,  and  make  what  dif- 
coveries  1  could.  When  we  came  to  land, 
we  faw  no  river  or  fpring,  nor  any  iign  of 
inhabitants.  Our  men  therefore  wandered 
on  the  fhore  to  find  out  fome  frefti  water 
near  the  fea,  and  I  walked  alone  about  a 
mile  on  the  other  fide,  where  I  obfervedthe 
country  all  barren  and  rocky.  I  now  began 
to  be  weary,  and  feeing  nothing  to  entertain 
my  curiofity,  I  returned  gent'y  down  towards 
the  creek  ;  and  the  fea  being  fall  in  my 
view,  i  law  our  men  already  got  into  the 
boat,  and  rowing  for  life  to  the  Ihip.  1  was 
going  to  halloo  after  them,  although  it  had 
been  to  little  purpofe,  when  I  obferved  a 
huge  creature  walking  after  them  in  the  fea, 
as  fall  as  he  could  :  he  waded  not  much 
deeper  than  his  knees,  and  took  prodigious 
ftrides  :  but  our  men  had  the  ftart  of  him 
half  a  league,  and  the  fea  thereabouts  being 
full  of  (harp  pointed  rocks,  the  monfter  was' 
not  able  to  over-take  the  boat.  This  I  was 
afterwards  told,  for  I  durftnot  ftayto  fee  the 
iffue  of  the  adventure ;  but  ran  as  fart  as  I 
could  the  way  I  firll  went,  and  then  climbed 
up  a  fteep  hill,  wiiich  gave  me  fome  pro- 
fpeft  of  the  country.  I  found  it  fully  cul- 
tivated ;  but  that  which  firft  furprifed  ms 
was  the  length  of  the  grafs,  which,  in  thofe 
grounds  that  feemed  to  be  kept  for  hay,  was 
about  twenty  feet  high. 

1  fell  into  a  high  road,  for  fo  I  took  it  to 
be,  though  it  ferved  to  the  inhabitants  only 
as  a  foot-path  through  a  field  of  barley. 
Here  I  walked  on  for  fome  time,  but  could 
fee  little  on  either  fide,  it  being  now  near 
harveft,  and  the  corn  rifmgat  leaft  forty  feet. 
I  was  an  hour  walking  to  the  end  of  this 
field,  which  was  fenced  in  with  a  hedge  of 
at  leaft  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high, 
and  the  trees  fo  lofty,  that  1  could  make  no 
computation  of  their  altitude.  There  was 
a  ftile  to  pai's  from  this  field  into  the"  next. 
It  had  four  fteps,  and  a  ftone  to  crofs  over 
when  you  came  to  the  uppermoil.  It  was 
impoffible  for  me  to  climb  this  ftile,  becaufe 
every  ftep  was  fix  feet  high,  and  the  upper 
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ftone  above  twenty.  1  was  endeavouring  to 
find  feme  gap  in  the  hedge,  when  I  diico- 
vered  one  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  next  field 
advancing  towards  the  llile,  of  the  fame  fize 
with  him  whom  I  faw  in  the  fea  purfaing  our 
boat.  He  appeared  as  tall  as  an  ordinary 
fpire-fteeple,  and  took  about  ten  yards  at 
every  ftride,  as  near  as  I  could  guefs.  I 
was  Itruck  with  the  utmoft  fear  and  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  ran  to  hide  myielf  in  the  corn, 
from  whence  I  faw  him  at  the  top  of  the 
fiile  looking  back  into  the  next  field  on  the 
right  hand,  and  heard  him  call  in  a  voice 
many  degrees  louder  than  a  fpeaking  trum- 
pet ;  but  the  noife  was  fo  high  in  the  air, 
that  at  firfl  1  certainly  thought  it  was  thun- 
der. Whereupon  (even  monfters,  like  him- 
feif,  came  tov/ards  him  with  reaping-hooks 
in  their  hands,  each  hook  about  the  large- 
nefs  of  fix  fcythes.  Thefe  people  were  not 
fo  well  clad  as  the  firft,  whofe  fervants  or  la- 
bourers they  feemed  to  be  :  for,  upoa  feme 
words  he  fpoke,  they  went  to  reap  the  corn 
in  the  field  where  I  lay.  I  kept  from  them 
at  as  great  a  diftance  as  I  could,  but  was 
forced  to  move  with  extreme  difficulty,  for 
the  ftalks  of  the  corn  were  fometinies  not 
above  a  foot  diftant,  fo  that  I  could  hardly 
fqueeze  my  body  betwixt  them.  However 
1  made  a  fhift  to  go  forward,  till  I  came  to 
a 'part  of  the  field  where  the  corn  had  been 
laid  by  the  rain  and  v/ind.  Here  it  was  im- 
poilible  for  me  to  advance  a  ftep  :  for  the 
ftalks  were  fo  interwoven  that  I  could  not 
creep  thorough,  and  the  beards  of  the  fallen 
ears  fo  ftrong  and  pointed,  that  they  pierced 
through  my  clothes  into  my  flefh.  At  the 
fame  time  I  heard  the  reapers  not  above  an 
hundred  yards  behind  me.  Being  qu'te  di- 
fpirited  with  toil,  and  wholly  overcome  by 
grief  and  defpair,  I  lay  down  between  two 
ridges,  and  heartily  wilhed  I  might  there 
end  my  days  ;  I  bemoaned  my  defolate  wi- 
dow, and  fatherlefs  children.  I  lamented 
my  own  folly  and  wilfulnefs  in  attempting  a 
fecond  voyage,  againft  the  advice  of  my 
friends  and  relations.  In  this  terrible  agi- 
tation of  mind  I  could  not  forbear  thinking 
of  Lilliput,  whofe  inhabitants  looked  upon 
me  as  the  greateft  prodigy  that  ever  appear- 
ed in  the  world  :  where  I  was  able  to  draw 
an  imperial  fleet  in  my  hand,  and  perform 
thofe  other  adllons  which  will  be  recorded 
f6r  ever  in  the  chronicles  of  that  empire, 
while  pofterity  Ihall  hardly  believe  them,  al- 
though attefted  by  millions.  I  reflected  what 
a  mortification  it  mult  prove  to  me  to  appear 


as  inconfiderable  in  this  nation,  as  one  fingle 
Lilliputian  would  among  us.  But  this  I 
conceived  was  to  be  the  lead  of  my  misfor- 
tunes :  for,  as  human  creatures  are  obferved 
to  be  more  favage  and  cruel  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk,  what  could  I  expeft  but  to  be 
a  raorfel  in  the  mouth  of  the  firft  amone 
thefe  enormous  barbarians,  that  fhould  hap- 
pen to  feize  me  ?  Undoubtedly  philofopbers 
are  in  the  right  when  they  tell  us,  that  no- 
thing is  great  or  little  otherwife  than  by 
comparifon.  It  might  have  pleafed  fortune 
to  have  let  the  Lilliputians  find  fome  nation, 
where  the  people  were  as  diminutive  with 
refpeft  to  them,  as  they  were  to  me.  And 
who  knows  but  that  even  this  prodigious  race 
of  mortals  might  be  equally  over-matched 
in  fome  diftant  part  of  the  world,  whereof 
we  have  yet  no  difcovery  ? 

Scared  and  confounded  as  I  was,  I  could 
not  forbear  going  on  with  thefe  refieftions, 
when  one  of  the  reapers,  approaching  with- 
in ten  yards  of  the  ridge  where  I  lay,  made 
me  apprehend  that  with  the  next  ftep  I  ihould" 
be  fquaftied  to  death  under  his  foot,  or  cut 
in  two  with  his  reaping-hook.  And  there- 
fore when  he  was  again  about  to  move,  I 
fcreamied  as  loud  as  fear  could  .make  me. 
Whereupon  the  huge  creature  trod  (hort,  and 
looking  round  about  under  him  for  fomcj^j, 
time,  at  laft  efpied  me  as  I  lay  on  the  ground*' 
He  coniidered  me  awhile,  with  the  caution 
of  one  who  endeavours  to  lay  hold  on  a  fmal! 
dangerous  animal  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
fhall  not  be  able  either  to  fcratch  or  to  bite 
him,  as  I  mvfelf  have  fometimes  done  with 
a  weafel  in  England.  At  length  he  ven- 
tured to  take  me  up  behind  by  the  middle, 
between  his  fore  finger  and  thumb,  and 
brought  me  within  three  yards  of  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  behold  my  fhape  more  per- 
feftly.  I  gueffed  his  meaning,  and  my  good 
fortune  gave  me  fo  much  prefence  of  mind, 
that  1  refolved  not  to  ftruggle  in  the  leaft,  as 
he  held  me  in  the  air  above  fixty  feet  from 
the  ground,  although  he  grievoufly  pinched 
my  fides,  for  fear  I  fhould  flip  through  his 
fingers.  All  I  ventured  was  to  raife  mine 
eyes  towards  the  fun,  and  place  my  hands 
together  in  a  fupplicating  pofture,  and  to 
fpeak  fome  words  in  an  humble  melancholy 
tone,  fuitable  to  the  condition  I  then  was  in. 
For  1  apprehended  every  moment  that  he 
would  daih  me  againft  the  ground,  as  we 
afually  do  any  little  hateful  animal,  which 
we  have  a  mind  to  deftroy*.  But  my  good 
ftar  would  have  it,  that  he  appeared  pleafed 

with 


•  Our  inartentlon  to  the  felicity  of  fenfitive  beings,  merely  becaufe  they  are  fmall,  is  here  forcibly 
rcprond  5  many  have  wantonly  cruflied  an  infedt,  who  wouid  ihudder  at  cutting  the  threat  of  a  dog  t 
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with  my  voice  and  ge  tures,  and  began  to 
look  upon  me  as  a  curiofity,  much  wondering 
to  hear  me  pronounce  articulate  words,  al- 
though he  could  not  unieriland  them.  In 
the  mean  time  I  was  not  able  to  forbear 
groaning  and  ftiedding  tears,  and  turning 
my  head  towards  my  fides ;  letting  him 
know,  as  well  as  I  could,  how  cruelly  I  was 
hurt  by  the  preffure  of  his  thumb  and  finger. 
He  feemed  to  apprehend  my  meaning  ;  for, 
lifting  up  the  lappet  of  his  coat,  he  put  me 
gently  into  it,  and  immediately  ran  along  with 
me  to  his  mailer, who  v/as  a  fubftantial  farmer, 
and  the  fame  perfon  I  had  feen  in  the  field. 
The  farmer  having  (as  I  fuppofe  by  their 
talk)  received  fuch  an  account  of  me  as  his 
fervant  could  give  him,  took  a  piece  of  a 
fmall  ftraw,  about  the  fize  of  a  walking- 
ftaff,  and  therewith  lifted  up  the  lappets  of 
my  coat ;  which,  it  feems,  he  thought  to 
be  fome  kind  of  covering  that  nature  had 
given  me.  He  blew  my  hairs  afide  to  take 
a  better  view  of  my  face.  He  called  his 
l^inds  about  him,  and  alked  them  (as  I  after 
wards  learned)  whether  they  had  ever  feen 
in  the  fields  any  little  creature  that  refembled 
me  :  he  then  placed  me  foftly  on  the  ground 
upon  all  four,  but  I  got  immediately  up,  and 
walked  flowly  backwards  and  forwards  to 
let  thbfe  people  fee  I  had  no  intent  to  run 
away.  They  all  fet  down  in  a  circle  about 
me,  the  better  to  obferve  my  motions.  I 
pulled  oft*  my  hat,  and  made  a  low  bow  to- 
wards the  farmer.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
lifted  up  my  hands  and  eyes,  and  fpoke  feve- 
ral  words  as  loud  as  I  could  :  I  took  a  purfe 


The  farmer  by  this  time  was  convinced  I 
muft  be  a  rational  creature.  He  fpoke  often 
to  me,  but  the  found  of  his  voice  pierced, 
my  ears  like  that  of  a  water-mill,,  yet  his 
words  were  articulate  enough.  I  anfwered, 
as  loud  as  I  could,  in  feveral  languages,  and 
he  often  laid  his  ear  within  two  yards  of  me, 
but  all  in  vain,  for  we  were  wholly  unintel- 
ligible to  each  other.  He  then  fent  his  fer- 
vants  to  their  work,  and  taking  his  hand- 
ke,  chief  out  of  his  pocket,  he  doubled  and 
fpread  it  on  his  left  hand,  which  he  placed 
flat  on  the  ground,  with  the  palm  upwards, 
making  me  a  fign  to  ftep  into  it,  as  I  coald 
eafily  do,  for  it  was  not  above  a  foot  in  thick- 
nefs.  I  thought  it  my  part  to  obey,  and, 
for  fear  of  falling,  laid  myfelf  at  full  length 
upon  the  handkerchief,  with  the  remainder 
of  which  he  lapped  me  up  to  the  head,  for 
farther  fecurity,  and  in  this  manner  carried  me 
home  to  his  houfe  There  he  called  his  wife, 
and  fhewed  me  to  her ;  but  (he  fcreamed  and 
ran  back,  as  women  in  England  do  at  the 
fight  of  a  toad  or  fpider.  However,  when 
(he  had  a  while  feen  my  behaviour,  and  how 
well  I  obferved  the  figns  her  hulband  made, 
Ihe  was  foon  reconciled,  and,  by  degrees, 
grew  extremely  tender  of  me. 

It  was  about  twelve  at  noon,  and  a  fervant 
brought  in  dinner.  It  was  only  one  fubftan- 
tial dilh  of  meat  (fit  for  the  plain  condition  of 
an  hufbandman)  in  a  di(h  of  about  four-and- 
twentyfeet  diameter.  The  company  were  the 
farmer  and  his  wife,  three  children,  and  an  old 
grandmother :  when  they  were  fat  down,  the 
farmer  placed  me  at  fome  diftance  from  him  on 


of  gold  out  of  my  pocket,  and  humbly  pre-  the  table,  which  was  thirty  feet  high  from  the 

fented  it  to  him.     He  received  it  on  the  floor.  I  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  kept  as 

palm  of  his  hand,  then  applied  it  clofe  to  far  as  I  could  from  the  edge  for  fear  of  fal- 

his  eye  to  fee  what  it  was,  and  afterwards  ling.     The  wife  minced  a  bit  of  meat,  then 

turned  it  feveral  times  with  the  point  of  a  crumbling  fome  bread  on  a  trencher,  and  plac- 

pin  (which  he  took  out  of  his^  fleeve)   but  edit  before  me.  I  made  her  alow  bow,  took 


could  make  nothing  of  it.  Whereupon  I 
made  a  fign  that  he  Ihould  place  his  hand  on 
the  ground.  I  then  took  the  purfe,  and 
opening  it,  poured  all  the  gold  into  his  palm. 
There  were  fix  bpanifti  pieces  of  four  pi- 
iloles  each,  befides  twenty  or  thirty  fmaller 
coins.  I  faw  him  wet  the  tip  of  his  little 
finger  upon  his  tongue,  and  take  up  one  of 
tny  largeft  pieces,  and  then  another,  but 
he  feemed  to  be  wholly  ignorant  what  they 
were.  He  made  me  a  fign  to  put  them  again 
into  my  purfe,  and  the  purfe  again  into 
my  pocket,  which,  after  offering  it  to  him 
feveral  times,  I  thought  it  bell  to  do. 

I'Mt  it  fhould  always  be  remembered,  that  the  leaft  of  thefe 

"  In  mortal  fufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
*'  As  when  a  giant  dies." 


out  my  knife  and  fork,  and  fell  to  eat,  which 
gave  them  exceeding  delight.  The  miftrefs 
fent  her  maid  for  "a  fmall  dram-cop,  which 
held  about  two  gallons,  and  filled  it  with 
drink  ;  I  took  up  the  veflel  with  much  difli- 
culty  in  both  hands,  and  in  a  moft  refpeflful 
manner  drank  to  her  ladyfliip's  health,  ex- 
preffing  the  words  as  loud  as  I  could  in  Eng- 
lifti,  which  made  the  company  laugh  fo  hearti- 
ly, that  I  was  almoft  deafened  with  the 
noife.  This  liquor  tafted  like  a  fmall  cyder, 
and  was  not  unpleafant.  Then  the  mafter 
made  me  a  fign  to  come  to  his  treftcher-fide ; 
but  as  1  was  walking  on  the  table,  being  in 


great 
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great  furprize  all  the  time,  as  the  indulgent 
reader  will  eafily  conceive  andexcufc,  I  hap- 
pened to  ftumble  againftacruft,  and  fell  flat 
on  my  face,  but  received  no  hurt.  I  got  up 
immediately,  and  obferving  the  good  peo- 
ple to  be  in  much  concern,  I  took  my  hat 
(which  I  held  under  my  arm  out  of  good 
manners)  and,  waving  it  over  my  head,  made 
three  huzzas  to  (hew  I  had  got  no  mifchief 
by  my  fall.  But  advancing  forwards  toward 
iny  mafter  (as  I  fhall  henceforth  call  him) 
his  youngeft  fon,  who  fat  next  him,  an  arch 
boy  of  about  ten  years  old,  took  me  up  by 
the  legs,  and  held  me  fo  high  in  the  air,  that 
I  trenibled  every  limb ;  but  his  father  fnatch- 
ed  me  from  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave 
him  fuch  a  box  on  the  left  ear,  as  would  have 
felledanEuropean  troop  of  horfe  to  tl\e  earth, 
ordering  him  to  be  taken  from  the  table.  But 
being  afraid  the  boy  might  owe  me  a  fpite, 
and  well  remembering  how  mifchievous  all 
children  among  us  naturally  are  to  fparrows, 
rabbits,  young  kittens,  and  puppy-dogs,  I 
fell  on  my  knees,  and  pointing  to  the  boy, 
made  my  mafter  to  underftand,  as  well  as  I 
could,  that  I  defired  his  fon  to  be  pardoned. 
The  father  complied,  and  the  lad  took  his 
feat  again ;  whereupon  I  went  to  him,  and 
kifled  his  hand,  which  my  mafter  took,  and 
made  him  ftroke  me  gently  with  it. 

In  the  midft  of  dinner,  my  miftrefs's  fa- 
vourite cat  leaped  into  her  lap.  I  heard  a 
noife  behind  me,  like  that  of  a  dozen  ftock- 
ing-weavers  at  work ;  and,  turning  my  head, 
I  found  it  proceeded  from  the  purring  of  that 
animal,  who  fcemed  to  be  three  times  larger 
than  an  ox,  as  I  computed  by  the  view  of  her 
head,  and  one  of  her  paws,  while  her  miftrefs 
was  feeding  and  ftroking  her.  The  iierce- 
nefs  of  this  creature's  countenance  altoge- 
ther difcompofed  me,  though  I  ftood  at  the 
further  end  of  the  table,  above  fifty  feet  off, 
and  although  my  miftrefs  held  her  faft,  for 
fear  (he  might  give  a  fpring,  and  feize  me 
in  her  talons.  But  it  happened  there  was  no 
danger ;  for  the  cat  took  not  the  leaft  notice 
of  me,  when  my  mafter  placed  me  within 
three  yards  of  her.  And  as  I  have  been  al- 
ways told,  and  found  true  by  experience,  in 
travelling,  that  flying  or  difcovering  fear 
before  a  fierce  animal,  is  a  certain  way  to 
make  it  purfue  or  attack  you  ;  fo  I  refolved, 
in  this  dangerous  junfture,  to  ftiew  no  man- 
ner of  concern.  I  walked,  with  intrepidity, 
five  or  fix  times  before  the  very  head  of  the 
cat,  and  came  within  half  a  yard  of  her ; 
whereupon  ftie  drew  herfelf  back,  as  if  ihe 
.  were  more  afraid  of  me.  I  had  lefs  appre- 
tenfion  concerning  the  do^s,  whereof  three 


t)r  four  came  into  the  room,  as  It  is  ufual  ia 
farmers  houfes  ;  one  of  which  was  a  maftiff*  . 
equal  in  bulk  to  four  elephants,  and  a  grey- 
hound fomewhat  taller  than  the  maftiiF,  but 
not  fo  large. 

When  dinner  was  almoft  done,  the  nurfe  i 
came  in  with  a  child,  of  a  year  old,  in  heti  ' 
arms,  who  immediately  fpied  me,  and  be- 
gan a  fquall,  that  you  might  have  heard  from 
London-bridge  to  Chelfea,  after  the  ufual 
oratory  of  infants,  to  get  me  for  a  play-thing. 
The  mother,  out  of  pure  indulgence,  took  me 
up,  and  put  me  towards  the  child,  who  pre- 
fently  feized  me  by  the  middle,  and  got  my 
head  into  his  mouth,  where  I  roared  fo  loud, 
that  the  urchin  was  fighted,  and  let  me 
drop  ;  and  I  fliould  infallibly  have  broke  my 
neck,  if  the  mother  had  not  held  her  apron 
under  me.  The  nurfe,  to  quiet  her  babe, 
made  ufe  of  a  rattle,  which  was  a  kind  of 
hollow  vefTel,  filled  with  great  ftones,  and 
faftened,  by  a  cable,  to  the  child's  waift ; 
but  all  in  vain,  fo  that  Ihe  was  forced  to  ap- 
ply the  laft  remedy,  by  giving  it  fuck.  I 
muft  confefs,  no  objeft  ever  difgufted  me  fo 
much,  as  the  fight  of  her  monftrous  breaH, 
which  I  cannot  tell  what  to  compare  with,  fo 
as  to  give  the  curious  reader  an  idea  of  its 
bulk,  fliape,  and  colour.  It  ftood  prominent 
fix  feet,  and  could  not  be  lefs  than  fixteen  in 
circumference.  The  nipple  was  about  half 
the  bignefs  of  my  head,  and  the  hue,  both  of 
that  and  the  dug,  fo  varied  with  fpots,  pim- 
ples, and  freckles,  that  nothing  could  appear 
more  naufeous ;  for  1  had  a  near  fight  of  her, 
lh&  fitting  down,  the  more  conveniently  to 
give  fuck,  and  I  ftanding  on  the  table.  This 
made  me  refleft  upon  the  fair  fkins  of  our 
Englifti  ladies,  who  appear  fo  beautiful  to 
us,  only  becaufe  they  are  of  our  own  fize, 
and  their  defers  not  to  be  feen,  but  through 
a  magnifying-glafs,  where  we  find,  by  ex- 
periment, that  the  fmootheft  and  whiteft  flcins 
look  rough  and  coarfe,  and  ill-coloured. 

1  remember,  when  I  was  at  Lilliput,  the 
complexions  oif  thofe  diminutive  people  ap- 
peared to  me  the  faireft  in  the  world  ;  and 
talking  upon  this  fubje£t  with  a  perfon  of 
learning  there,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  he  faid  that  my  face  appeared  much_ 
fairer  and  fmoother  when  he  looked  on  me' 
from  the  ground,  than  it  did  upon  a  nearer 
view,  when  I  took  him  up  in  my  hand  and 
brought  him  clofe,  which  he  confefted  was  at 
firft  a  very  ihocking  fight.  He  faid  he  could 
difcover  great  holes  in  my  fein  ;  thit  the 
ftumps  of  my  beard  were  ten  times  ftroager 
than  the  bridles  of  a  boar,  and  my  com- 
plexion, made  up  of  feveral  colours,  altoge- 
ther 
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ther  difagreeable  :  although  I  mufl  beg  leave 
to  fay  for  myfelf,  that  I  am  as  fair  as  moft 
of  my  fex  and  country,  and  very  little  fun- 
burnt  by  all  my  travels.  On  the  other  fide, 
difcourfing  of  the  ladies  in  that  emperor's 
court,  he  ufed  to  tell  me,  one  had  freckles, 
another  too  wide  a  mouth,  a  third  loo  large 
a  nofe,  nothing  of  which  I  was  able  to  di- 
ftinguifh.  I  confefs  this  refleftion  was  ob- 
vious enough  ;  which,  however,  I  could  not 
forbear,  leil  the  reader  might  think  thofe 
vaft  creatures  were  aflualiy  deformed  ;  for  I 
mull  do  them  justice  to  fav,  they  are  a  come- 
ly race  of  people;"  and  particularly  the  fea- 
tures of  my  mailer's  countenance,  although 
he  were  but  a  farmer,  when  I  beheld  him 
from  the  height  of  fixty  feet,  appeared  very 
well  proportioned. 

When  dinner  was  done,  my  mafter  went 
out  to  his  labourers,  and,  as  I  could  difco- 
ver  by  his  voice  and  gefture,  gave  his  wife 
a  ftrifl  charge  to  take  care  of  me.  I  was 
very  much  tired,  and  difpofed  to  fleep ;  which 
my  miftrefs  perceiving,  ihe  put  me  on  her 
own  bed,  and  covered  me  with  a  clean  white 
handkerchief,  but  larger  and  coarfer  than 
the  main-fail  of  a  man  of  war. 

I  flept  about  two  hours,  and  dreamed  I 
was  at  home  with  my  wife  and  children, 
which  aggravated  my  forrows,  when  I  awak- 
ed, and  found  myfelf  alone  in  a  vail:  room, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  above  two  hundred  high,  Iving  in  a  bed 
twenty  yards  wide.  My  miftrefs  was  gone 
about  her  houfehold  affairs,  and  had  locked 
me  in.  The  bed  was  eiglu  yards  from  the 
floor.  Some  natural  necelfities  required  me 
to  get  down :  I  durft  not  prefume  to  call,  and, 
if  i  had,  it  would  have  been  in  vain,  with 
fuch  a  voice  as  mine,  at  fo  great  a  diftance, 
as  from  the  room  where  1  lay,  to  the  kitchen 
where  the  family  kept.  While  I  was  under 
thefe  circumftances,  two  rats  crept  up  the 
curtains,  and  ran  fmelling  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  bed.  One  of  them  came 
up  almoft  to  my  face,  whereupoe  I  rofe  in  a 
fright,  and  drew  out  my  hanger  to  defend 
myfelf.  Thefe  horrible  animals  had  the 
boidnefs  to  attack  me  on  both  fides,  and  one 
of  them  held  his  forefeet  at  m.y  collar ;  but 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rip  up  his  belly, 
before  he  could  do  me  any  mifchief.  He 
fell  down  at  my  feet,  and  the  other,  feeing 
the  fate  of  his  comrade  made  his  efcape,  but 
not  withouf  one  good  wound  on  the  back, 
which  I  gave  him  as  he  fled,  and  made  the 
blood  run  trickling  from  him.  After  this 
exploit,  I  walked  gently  to  and  fro  on  the 
bed,  to  recover  my  breath,  and  iofs  of  fpi- 


rits.  Thefe  creatures  were  of  the  fize  of  a 
large  maftift",  but  infinitely  more  nimble  and 
fierc-,  fo  t  ,at,  if  I  had  taken  off  my  belt 
before  I  went  to  fleep,  1  mull  infallibly  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.  I  mea- 
fured  the  tail  of  the  dead  rat,  and  found  it 
to  be  two  yards  long,  wanting  an  incli  ;  but 
it  went  againit  rny  Itomach  to  drag  the  car- 
cafe  off  the  bed,  where  it  lay,  ftill  bleeding; 
1  obfervcd  it  had  yet  fome  life,  but,  with  a 
ftrorg  Hafli  crofs  the  neck,  1  thoroughly  dif- 
patched  it. 

Soon  after,  my  miftrefs  came  into  the 
room,  who,  feeing  me  aU  bloody,  ran  and 
took  me  up  in  her  hand.  1  pointed  to  tlt€ 
dead  rat,  fmiling,  and  making  other  figns, 
to  fliew  I  was  not  hurt;  whereat  fhe  was  ex- 
tremely rejoiced,  calling  the  maid  to  take 
up  the  dead  rat  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and 
throw  it  out  of  the  window.  Then  fhe  fet 
me  on  a  table,  where  1  l"hewed  her  my  hang- 
er all  bloody,  and,  wiping  it  on  the  lappet 
of  my  coat,  returned  it  to  the  fcabbard.  I 
was  preffed  to  do  more  than  one  thing,  which 
another  could  not  do  for  me,  and  therefore 
endeavoured  to  make  my  miftrefs  underftand 
that  1  defired  to  be  fet  down  on  the  floor ; 
which,  after  ftie  had  done,  my  balhfulnefs 
would  not  fuffer  me  to  exprefs  myfelf  farther, 
than  by  pointing  to  the  door,  and  bowing 
feveral  times.  The  good  woman,  with  much 
difficulty,  at  laft  perceived  what  I  would  be 
at,  ard  taking  me  up  again  in  her  hand, 
walked  into  the  garden,  where  ftie  fet  me 
down.  I  went  on  one  fide,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards,  and  beckoning  to  her,  not  to 
look  or  to  follow  me,  1  hid  myfelf  between 
two  leaves  of  forrel,  and  there  difcharged 
the  neceffiiies  of  nature. 

I  hope  the  gentle  reader  will  excufe  me, 
for  dwelling  on  t!;efe  and  the  like  particu- 
lars, which,  however  infignificant  they  may 
appear  to  grovelling  vulgar  minds,  yet  will 
certainly  help  a  philofopher  to  enlarge  his 
thoughts  and  imagination,  and  apply  them 
to  the  benefit  of  public  as  well  as  privatd 
life,  which  was  mv  fole  defign  in  preienting 
this  and  other  accounts  of  my  travels  to  the 
•world;  wherein  I  have  been  chiefty  ftudious 
of  truth,  without  affefting  any  ornaments  of 
learning  or  of  ftyle.  But  the  whole  fcene 
of  this  voyage  made  fo  ftrong  an  impreffion 
on  my  mind,  and  is  fo  deeply  fixed  in  my 
memory,  that,  in  committing  it  to  paper,  I 
did  not  om.it  one  material  circumftance  :  how- 
ever, upon  a  ftrift  review,  1  blotted  out  fe- 
veral paffages  of  lefs  moment,  which  were 
in  my  firft  copy,  for  fear  of  being  cenfured, 
as  tedious  and  trifling,  whereof  travellers  are  ' 
,  eften^ 
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often,  perhaps  not  without  juftice,  accuf- 
ed. 

CHAP.     II. 

A  defcription  of  the  farmer's  daughter.  The 
author  carried  to  a  market-tcwn,  and  then  to 
the  metropolis.  The  particulars  of  his  journey. 
My  miftrefs  had  a  daughter  of  nine  years 
old,  a  child  of  towardly  parts  for  her  age, 
very  dexterous  at  her  needle,  and  fkilful  in 
dreffing  her  baby.  Her  mother  and  ilie  con- 
trived to  fit  up  the  baby's  cradle  for  me  a- 
gainft  night ;  the  cradle  was  put  into  a  fmall 
drawer  of  a  cabinet,  and  the  drawer  placed 
upon  a  hanging  fhelf,  for  fear  of  the  rats. 
This  was  my  bed  all  the  time  I  llayed  with 
thofe  people,  though  made  more  convenient 
by  degrees,  as  I  began  to  learn  their  language, 
and  make  my  wants  known.  This  young 
.girl  was  fo  handy,  that,  after  I  had  once  or 
twice  pulled  off  my  deaths  before  her,  ihe 
was  able  to  drefs  and  undrefs  me,  though  I 
never  gave  her  that  trouble,  when  llie  would 
let  me  do  either  myfelf.  She  made  me  feven 
ihirts,  and  fome  other  linen,  of  as  fine  cloth 
as  could  be  got,  which  indeed  was  coarfer 
than  fack  cloth  ;  and  thefe  ihe  conftantly 
waflied  for  me  with  her  own  hands.  She  was 
likev/ife  my  fchool-miftrefs,  to  teach  me  the 
language  :  when  I  pointed  to  any  thing,  ihe 
told  me  the  name  of  it  in  her  own  tongue, 
fo'that  in  a  few  days  I  was  able  to  call  for 
whatever  I  had  a  mind  to.  She  was  very 
good-natured,  and  not  above  forty  feet  high, 
being  little  for  her  age.  She  gave  me  the  name 
of  Grildrig,  which  che  family  took  up,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  kingdom.  The  word 
imports  what  the  Latins  call  nanunculus,  the 
Italians  hojnunceletino,  and  the  Englilh  manni- 
kin.  To  her  I  chiefly  owe  my  prefervation 
in  that  country  :  we  never  parted  while  I 
was  there  :  I  called  her  my  Glumdalclitch,  or 
little  nurfe;  and  fhould  be  guihy  of  great 
ingratitude,  if  I  omitted  this  honourable 
mention  of  her  care  and  afFeftion  towards 
me,  which  I  heartily  wifli  it  lay  in  my  power 
to  requite  as  fhe  defer ves,  inftead  oi  being 
,the  innocent,  but  unhappy  inflrument,  of  her 
difgrace,  as  I  have  too  much  reafon  to  fear. 
It  now  began  to  be  known  and  talked  of 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  my  mailer  had 
found  a  ftrange  animal  in  the  field,  about  the 
bignefs  oi  cijplacknuck,  but  exadly  fhaped  in 
every  part  like  a  human  creature ;  which  it 
like  wife  imitated  in  all  itsadions;  feemed 
to  fpeak  in  a  little  language  of  its  own,  had 
already  learned  feveral  words  of  theirs,  went 
erefl  upon  two  legs^  was  tame  and  gentle, 
would  come  when  it  was  called,  do  whatever 


it  was  bid,  had  the  fineft  limbs  in  the  world, 
and  a  complexion  fairer  than  a  nobleman's 
daughter  of  three  years  old.  Another  farm- 
■  er,  who  lived  hard  by,  and  was  a  particular 
friend  of  my  mafter,  came  on  a  viiit  on  pur- 
pofe  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  this  ftory. 
I  was  immediately  produced,. and  placed  up^ 
on  a  table,  where  1  walked,  as  I  was  com- 
manded, drew  my  hanger,  put  it  up  again, 
made  my  reverence  to  my  mailer's  gueit, 
afked  him,  in  his  own  language  how  he  did» 
and  told  him  he  was  v/elcome,  jufl  as  my  lit- 
tle nurfe  had  inllrufted  me.  This  man,  wh6 
was  old  and  dim-fighted,  put  on  his  fpedla- 
cles  to  behold  me  better,  at  which  I  could 
not  forbear  laughing  very  heartily,  for  his 
eyes  appeared  like  the  full  moon  Ihining  in- 
to a  chamber  at  two  windows.  Our  people, 
who  difcovered  the  caufc  of  my  mirth,  bore 
me  company  in  laughing,  at  which  the  old 
fellow  was  fool  enough  to  be  angry  and  out 
of  countenance.  He  had  the  charafter  of  a 
great  mifer,  and,  to  my  misfortune,  he  well 
deferved  it,  by  the  curfed  advice  he  gave  my 
mafter,  to  fnevv  me  as  a  fight  upon  a  market- 
day  in  the  next  town,  which  was  half  an 
hour's  riding,  about  two-and-twenty  miles 
from  our  houfe.  I  guelied  there  was  fome 
mifchief  contriving,  when  I  oblerved  my 
mafter  and  his  friend  whifpering  long  toge- 
ther, fometimes  pointing  at  me  ;  and  my  fears 
made  me  fancy,  that  I  overheard  and  under- 
ftood  fome  of  their  words.  But  tlie  next 
morning  Glumdalclitch,  my  little  nurfe,  told 
me  the  whole  matter,  which  Ihe  had  cun- 
ningly picked  out  from  her  mother.  The 
poor  girl  laid  me  on  her  bofom,  and  fell  a 
weeping  with  fhame  and  grief.  She  appre- 
hended forae  mii'chief  would  happen  to  me 
from  rude  vulgar  folks,  who  might  fqueeze 
me  to  death,  or  break  one  of  my  limbs,  by 
taking  me  in  their  hands.  She  hadaifo  ob- 
ferved  how  modeft  I  was  in  my  nature,  how 
nicely  I  regarded  my  honour,  and  -vhat  an 
indignity  I  ihould  conceive  it,  to  be  expofed 
for  money,  as  a  public  fpeftacle,  to  the  rnean- 
eit  of  the  people.  Slie  faid,  her  papa  and 
mamma  had  proraifed  that  Grildrig  fhould 
be  hers,  bat  now  fne  found  they  meant  to 
ferve  her  as  they  did  lafl  year,  when  they 
pretended  to  give  her  a  lamb,  and  yet,  as 
foon  as  it  was'fat,  Ibid  it  to  a  butcher.  For 
my  own  part,  I  may  truly  afiirm,  that  I  was 
lefs  concerned  than  my  nurfe.  I  had  a  ftrong 
hope,  which  never  left  me,  that  I  fhould  one 
day  recover  my  liberty  ;  and  as  to  t.se  igno- 
miny of  being  carried  about  for  a  monfter, 
I  co'nfidered  myfelf  to  be  a  c-erfed  ftranger 
in  the  country,  and  that  iuch  a  misfortune 
b  b  co"^<i 
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could  never  be  charged  upon  me  as  a  re- 
proach, if  ever  I  ftiould  return  to  England, 
fmce  the  king  of  Great  Britain  himfelf,  in 
my  condition,  mull  have  undergone  the  fame 
diilrefs. 

My  mafter,  purfuant  to  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  carried  me  in  a  box,  the  next  day,  to 
the  neighbouring  town,  and  took  along  with 
him  his  little  daughter,  my  nurfe,  upon  a 
pillion  behind  him.  The  box  was  clofe  on 
every  fide,  with  a  little  door  for  me  to  go  in 
and  out,  and  a  few  gimlet-holes  to  let  in  air. 
The  girl  had  been  fo  careful,  as  to  put  the 
quik  of  her  baby's  bed  into  it,  for  me  to 
lie  down  on.  However  I  was  terribly  (hak- 
cn  and  difccmpofed  in  this  journey,  though 
it  were  but  of  half  an  hour.  For  the  horfe 
went  about  forty  feet  at  every  ftep,  and  trot- 
ted fo  high,  that  the  agitation  was  equal  to 
the  rifing  and  falling  of  a  fhip  in  a  great 
ilorm,  but  much  more  frequent.  Our  jour- 
ney was  fomewhat  farther  than  from  London 
to  St.  Alban's.  My  mafter  alighted  at  an 
inn,  which  he  ufed  to  frequent ;  and  after 
confulting  a  while  with  the  inn-keeper,  and 
making  fome  necefTary  preparations,  he  hir- 
ed xhegrultnid or  crier  to  give  notice  through 
the  town  of  a  ftrange  creature  to  be  feen  at 
the  fign  of  the  Green  Eagle,  not  fo  big  as 
Vifplacknuck  (an  animal  in  that  country  very 
f  nely  fhaped,  about  fix  feet  long)  and  in 
every  part  of  the  body  refembling  an  hu- 
man creature,  could  fpeak  feveral  words, 
and  perform  an  hundred  diverting  tricks. 

I  was  placed  upon  a  table,  in  the  largefl 
room  of  the  inn,  which  might  be  near  three 
hundred  feet  fquare.  My  little  nurfe  ftood 
on  a  low  ftool,  clofe  to  the  table,  to  take  care 
of  me,  and  dired  what  I  (hculd  do.  My  ma- 
fter, to  avoid  a  crowd,  would  fufFer  only  thir- 
ty people  at  a  time  to  fee  me.  I  walked 
about  on  the  table,  as  the  girl  commanded : 
fne  afked  me  quellions,  as  far  as  fhe  knew 
my  underltanding  of  the  language  reached, 
and  I  anfwered  them  as  loud  as  1  could.  I 
turned  about  feveral  times  to  the  company, 
paid  my  humble  refpefts,  faid  they  were  wel- 
come, and  ufcd  fome  other  fpeeches  I  had 
been  taught.  I  took  up  a  thimble,  filled 
with  liquor,  which  Glumdalciitch  had  given 
me  for  a  cup,  and  drank  their  health.  I 
drew  out  rr.y  hanger,  and  flouriihed  with  it, 
after  the  manner  of  fencers  in  England.  My 
nurfe  gave  me  part  of  a  ftraw,  which  I  exer- 
cifed  as  a  pike,  having  learned  the  art  in  my 
youth.  I  was  that  day  Ihewn  to  twelve  fets 
©f  company,  and  r.s  often  forced  to  adl  over 
again  the  fame  fopperies,  till  I  was  half  dead 
With  wearinefj  and  vexation.  For  thofe,  who 


had  feen  me,  made  fudi  wonderful  reportj, 
that  the  people  were  ready  to  break  down 
the  doors  to  come  in.  My  mafter,  for  his 
own  intereft,  would  n  )t  fufFer  any  one  to 
touch  me,  except  my  nuife  ;  and,  to  prevent 
danger,  benches  were  itx.  round  the  table,  at 
fuch  a  diftance,  as  to  put  me  out  of  every- 
body's reach.  However,  an  unlucky  fchool- 
boy  aimed  a  hazel-nut  diredtly  at  my  head, 
which  very  narrowly  miffed  me  ;  otherwife, 
it  came  with  fo  much  violence,  tliatit  would 
have  infallibly  knocked  out  my  brains,  for  it 
was  almoft  as  large  as  a  fmall  pumpion :  but 
1  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  the  young  rogue 
well  beaten,  and  turned  out  of  the  room. 

My  mafter  gave  public  notice,  that  he 
would  ftiew  me  again  the  next  market-day, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  prepared  a  more 
convenient  vehicle  for  me,  which  he  had  rea- 
fon  enough  to  do ;  for  I  was  fo  tired  with  my 
firft  journey,  and  with  entertaining  company 
for  eight  hours  together,  that  I  could  hardly 
ftand  upon  my  legs,  or  fpeak  a  word.  Ic 
was  at  leaft  three  days  before  I  recovered  my 
ftrength  ;  and  that  I  might  have  no  reft  ac 
home,  all  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  from 
an  hundred  miles  round,  hearing  of  my  fame, 
came  to  fee  me  at  my  matter's  own  houfe. 
There  could  not  be  fewer  than  thirty  perfons, 
with  their  wives  and  children  (for  the  coun- 
try is  very  populous) ;  and  my  mafter  de- 
manded the  rate  of  a  full  room  whenever  he 
ftiewed  me  at  home,  although  it  were  only  to 
a  fingle  family :  fo  that,  for  fome  time,  I 
had  but  little  eafe  every  day  of  the  week 
(except  Wednefday,  which  is  their  fabbath) 
although  I  were  not  carried  to  the  town. 

My  mafter,  finding  how  profitable  I  was 
like  to  be,  refolved  to  carry  me  to  the  moft 
confiderable  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Having 
therefore  provided  himfelf  with  all  things; 
neceffary  for  a  long  journey,  and  fettled  hi» 
affairs  at  home,  he  took  leave  of  his  wife, 
and,  upon  the  17th  of  Auguft  1703,  about 
two  months  after  my  arrival,  we  fet  out  for 
the  metropolis,  fituated  near  the  middle  of 
that  empire,  and  about  three  thoufand  miles 
diftant  from  our  houfe  :  my  mafter  made  his 
daughter  Glumdalciitch  ride  behind  him. 
She  carried  me  on  her  lap,  in  a  box  tied  a- 
bout  her  waift.  The  girl  had  lined  it  on  all 
fides  with  the  fofteft  cloth  fhe  could  get, 
v/ell  quilted  underneath,  furniftied  it  with 
her  baby's  bed,  provided  me  with  lineat 
and  other  neceffaries,  and  made  every  thing"- 
as  convenient  as  fhe  could.  We  had  no  others 
company  but  a  boy  of  the  houfe,  who  rodei 
after  us  with  the  luggage.-  ^ 

My  matter's  dcAgn  was,  ^0  ihew  me  in  aft.^ 
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the  towns  by  the  way,  and  to  ftep  out  of 
the  road  for  fifty  or  an  hundred  miles,  to 
any  village,  or  perfon  of  quality's  houfe, 
where  he  might  expeft  cuftom.  We  made 
eafy  journies,  of  not  above  feven  or  eight 
fcore  miles  a  day:  for  Glumdalclitch,  on 
purpofe  to  fpare  me,  complained  fhe  was  tired 
with  the  trotting  of  the  horfe.  She  often 
took  me  out  of  my  box,  at  my  own  defire,  to 
give  me  air,  and  (hew  me  the  country,  but 
always  held  me  faft  by  a  leading-ilring.  We 
pafTed  over  five  or  fix  rivers,  many  degrees 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  Nile  or  the  Gan- 
ges ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  rivulet  fo  fmall 
as  the  Thames  at  London- bridge.  We  v/ere 
ten  weeks  in  our  journey,  and  I  was  fhewn 
in  eighteen  large  towns,  befides  many  villa- 
ges and  private  families. 

On  the  26th  day  of  Oftober,  we  arrived 
at  the  metropolis,  called,  in  their  language, 
Lorbrulgrudy  or  Pride  of  the  Uninjerfs.      My 
mafler  took  a  lodging  in  the  principal  ftreet 
of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  royal  palace, 
and  put  up  bills  in  the  ufual  form,  containing 
an  exadl  defcription  of  my  perfon  and  parts. 
He  hired  a  large  room,   between  three  and 
four  hundred  feet  wide.     He  provided  a  ta- 
ble fixty  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  I  was 
to  aft  my  part,  and  palifadoed  it  round  three 
feet  from  the  edge,  and  as  many  high,  to  pre- 
vent my  falling  over.   I  was  fhewn  ten  times 
a  day,  to  the  wonder  and  fatisfaftion  of  all 
people,  I  could  now  fpeak  the  language  to- 
lerably well,  and  perfeftly  underftood  every 
word  that  was  fpoken  to  me.     Befides,  I 
had  learned  their  alphabet,  and  could  make 
I  a  ihift  to  explain  a  fentence  here  and  there ; 
I  for  Glumdalclitch  had  been  my  inftruftor, 
while  we  were  at  home,  and  at  leifure  hours 
I  during  our  journey.     She  carried  a  little 
I  book  in  her  pocket,  not  much  larger  than  a 
I  Sanfon's  Atlas ;  it  was   a  common  treatife, 
1  for  the  ufe  of  young  girls,  giving  a  Ihort  ac- 
I  count  cf  their  religion  j    out  of  this  (he 
taught  me  my  letters,  and  interpreted  the 
,  words. 

CHAP.    HI. 

I  The  author  fent  for  td  court.     The  queen  lays 

him  of  his  majier  the  farmery  and  prefents 

I       him  to  the  king.     He  difputes  lulth  his  ma- 

I      j^fiy*^  great  fchoJars.     An  apartment  at  court 

prowdedfor  the  author.     He  is  in  high  fa- 

<i;our  nvith  the  queen.     He  flands  up  for  the 

honour  cf  his  o^n  country.      His  quarrels 

nxiith  the  queen's  d<warf. 

The  frequent  labours  I  underwent  every 

day,  made  in  a  few  weeks  a  very  confider- 

able  change  in  my  health ;  the  more  my  ma- 


iler got  by  me,  the  more  infatlable  he  grew. 
I  had  quite  loft  my  ftomach,  and  was  almoft 
reduced  to  a  Ikeleton.  The  farmer  obferved 
it,  and,  concluding  I  muft  foon  die,  refolv- 
ed  to  make  as  good  a  hand  of  me  as  he  could. 
While  he  was  thus  reafoning  and  refolving 
with  himfelf,  ^fardral,  or  gentleman- udier, 
came  from  court,  commanding  my  mafter  to 
carry  me  immediately  thither  for  the  diver- 
fion  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  Some  of 
the  latter  had  already  been  to  fee  me,  and 
reported  ftrange  things  of  my  beauty,  be- 
haviour, and  good  feni'e.  Her  raajefty,  and 
thofe  who  attended  her,  were  beyond  mea- 
fure  delighted  v/ith  my  demeanour.  I  fell 
on  my  knees,  and  begged  the  honour  of  kifl- 
ing  her  imperial  foot;  but  this  gracious  prin-' 
cefs  held  out  her  little  finger  towards  me 
(after  I  was  fet  on  a  table)  which  I  embra- 
ced in  both  my  arms,  and  put  the  tip  of  it 
with  the  utmoft  refpeftto  my  lip.  She  made 
me  fome  general  queftions  about  my  country, 
and  my  travels,  which  I  anfwered  as  diftinft- 
ly,  and  in  as  few  words  as  I  could.  She  alli- 
ed, whether  I  would  be  content  to  live  at 
court.  I  bowed  down  to  the  board  of  the 
table,  and  humbly  anfwered,  that  I  was  my 
mafter's  flave  ;  but  if  I  were  at  my  own  dif- 
pofal,  I  Ihould  be  proud  to  devote  my  life  to 
her  majefty's  fervice.  She  then  afeed  my 
mailer,  whether  he  were  willing  to  fell  me 
at  a  good  price.  He,  who  apprehended  I 
could  not  live  a  month,  was  ready  enough 
to  part  with  me,  and  demanded  a  thoufand 
pieces  of  gold,  which  were  ordered  him  oa 
the  fpot,  each  piece  being  about  the  big nefs 
of  eight  hundred  moidores ;  but  allowing 
for  the  proportion  of  all  things  between  that 
country  and  Europe,  and  the  high  price  of 
gold  among  them,  was  hardly  fo  great  a  fum 
as  a  thoufand  guineas  would  be  in  England. 
I  then  faid  to  the  queen,  fince  I  was  now  her 
majefty's  moft  humble  creature  and  valTal,  I 
muft  beg  the  favour  that  Glumdalclitch,  who 
h?.d  always  tended  me  with  fo  mueh  care  and 
kindnefs,  and  underftood  to'do  it  fo  well, 
might  be  admitted  into  her  fervice,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  my  nurfe  and  in[:ru(3;or.  Her 
majefty  agreed  to  my  petition,  and  eafily  got 
the  farmer's  confent,  who  was  glad  enough 
to  have  his  daughter  preferred  at  court,  and 
the  poor  girl  herfelf  was  not  able  to  hide  her 
joy :  my  late  mailer  v/ithdrew,  bidding  ms 
farev/el,  and  fiying  he  had  left  me  in  a  good 
fervice  ;  to  which  I  replied  not  a  word,  only 
making  him  a  flight  bow. 

The  queen  obferved  my  coldnefs,   and, 

when  the  farmer  was  gone  out  of  the  apait- 

zxieRt,  alked  me  the  reafon.     Tmade  bold  to 

b  b  2  tell 
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teil  her  majefty,  that  I  owed  no  other  obli- 
gation to  mv  late  mafter,  than  his  not  daih- 
ing  out  the  brains  of  a  poor  harmlefs  crea- 
ture, found  by  chance  in  his  field  ;  which 
cblicratioa  was  amply  recompenfed  by  the 
gain  he  had  made  by  (hewing  me  throiigh 
half 'ite  kingdom,  and  the  price  lie  had  now 
fold  r-;e  for.  That  the  life  I  had  {ince  led, 
was  laborious  cnoup-h  to  kill  an  'animal  of 
ten  times  my  ftrsngth.  That  my  health  was 
much  impaired  by  the  continual  drudgery  of 
entertaining  the  rabble  every  hour  of  the 
clay;  and  that,  if  my  mafter  had  not  thought 
my  life  in  danger,  her  majeily  would  not 
have  got  fo  cheap  a  bargain.  But  as  I  was 
cut  of  all  fear  of  being  ill-treated,  under 
•the  protedion  of  fo  great  and  good  an  em- 
prefs,  the  ornament  of  nature,  the  darling 
ot  the  world,  the  delight  of  her  fubjefts, 
the  phoenix  of  the  creation  ;  fo  J  hoped  my 
late  mailer's  apprehenfions  would  appear  to 


be  groundlefs,  for  I  already  found  my  fpirits     lite  flyle  of  a  court 
to  revive,  by  the  influence  of  her  moit  au- 
guft  prefence. 

This  was  the  fum  of  my  fpeech,  deliver- 
ed with  great  improprieties  aad  hentation  ; 
the  latter  part  was  altogether  framed  in  the 
ftyle  peculiar  to  that  people,  whereof  I  learn- 
ed fome  phrafes  from  Glumdalclitch:,  while 


particularly  mathematics ;  yet  when  he  ob- 
ferved  my  fiiape  exaftly,  and  faw  me  walk 
erc£t,  before  I  began  to  fpeak,  conceived  I 
might  be  a  piece  of  clock-work  (which  is  in 
that  country  arrived  to  a  very  great  perfec- 
tion) contrived  by  fome  ingenious  artift. 
But  when  he  heard  my  voice,  and  found 
what  I  delivered  to  be  regular  and  rational, 
he  could  not  conceal  his  ailonilhment.  K-e 
was  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the  relation 
I  gave  him  of  the  manner  I  came  into  his 
kingdom,  but  thought  it  a  ftory  concerted 
betv/een  Glumdalclitch  and  her  father,  who 
had  taught  mr.-  a  fet  of  words,  to  make  me 
fell  at  a  better  price.  Upon  this  imagination 
he  put  feveral  other  queltions  to  me,  and  lUll 
received  rational  anfwers,  no  otherwife  de- 
feftive  than  by  a  foreign  accent,  and  an  im- 
perfeft  knowledge  in  the  language,  with 
fome  ruftic  phrafes  which  I  had  learned  at 
the  farmer's  houfe,  and  did  not  fuit  the  po- 


Ihe  was  carrying  me  to  court 


His  majelly  fent  for  three  great  fcholars, 
who  were  then  in  their  weekly  waiting  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  in  that  country.  Thefc 
gentlemen,  after  they  had  a  while  examined 
my  fhape  with  much  nicety,  were  of  difre- 
rent  opinions  concerning  me.  They  all  a- 
greed,  that  I  could  not  be  produced  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  laws  of  nature,  becaufe  I 


The  queen,  giving  great  allowance  for  my     was  not  framed  with  a  capacity  of  p 


defedivenefs  in  fpeaking,  was  however  fur- 
prifed  at  fo  much  wit  and  good  fenfe  in  fo 
diminutive  an  animal.  She  took  me  in  her 
own  hand,  and  carried  me  to  the  king,  who 
was  then  retired  to  his  cabinet.  His  m.aje- 
&y,  a  prince  of  much  gravity  and  auftere 
countenance,  not  well  obferving  my  fliape  at 
firft  view,  afked  the  queen,  after  a  cold  man- 
ner, how  long  it  was  fmce  fne  grew  fond  of 
z.  f^lacknuck  ?  for  fuch  it  feems  he  took  me 
to  be,  as  i  lay  upon  my  breaC  in  her  m.aje- 
ily's  right  hjmd.  But  this  princefs,  who 
hath  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  and  humour,  fet 
me  gently  on  my  feet  upon  the  fcrutorCi  a.".d 
coramandcd  me  to  give  his  raajefty  an  ac- 
count of  myfelf,  which  1  did  in  very  few 
words  J  and  Glumdalclitch,  who  attended 
at  the  cabinot  door,  and  could  not  endure  I 
fticuld  be  out  of  her  light,  being  admitted, 
con  aimed  all  that  had  paffed  from  my  arrival 
at  h'M-  father's  houfe. 

The  king,  although  he  be  as  learned  a 
pcrlon  as  any  m  his  dominions,  had  been 
educated  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,    and 


;fer 


ring 


my  life,  either  by  fwiftnefs,  or  climbing  of 
trees,  or  digging  holes  in  the  earth.  They 
obferved  by  my  teeth,  which  they  viewed 
with  great  exaftnefs,  that  I  was  a  carniver- 
ous  animal ;  yet  moll  quadrupedes  being  an 
over-match  for  me,  and  field-mice,  with 
fome  others  too  nimble,  they  could  not  ima- 
gine how  I  fhould  be  able  to  fupport  myfelf, 
unlefs  I  fed  upon  fnails  and  other  infetts, 
which  they  offered,  by  many  learned  argu- 
m.ents,  t.j  evince  that  I  could  not  pofTibly 
do  *.  One  of  thefe  virtuofi  feemed  to  think 
that  I  might  be  an  embryo,  or  abortive 
birth.  But  this  opinion  was  rejedled  by  the 
other  two,  who  obferved  my  limbs  to  be  per- 
feft  and  finilhed,  and  that  1  had  lived  feve- 
ral years,  as  it  was  manifeft  from  my  beard, 
the  (lumps  whereof  they  plainly  difcovered 
through  a  magnifying  glafs.  They  would 
not  allow  me  to  be  a  dwarf,  becaufe  my  lit- 
tlenefs  was  beyond  all  degrees  of  compari- 
fon ;  for  the  queen's  favourite  dwarf,  the 
fmalleft  ever  known  in  that  kingdom,  was 
near  thirty  feet  high.     After  much  debate 


th:ug! 


By  this  reafoning  the  author  probably  intended  to  ridicule  the  pride  of  thofe  philofophers,  who  have 
'  of  providence,  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world  :   whofe  ca- 


fit  to  arraign  the  wifdo 
viis  arc   ipecious,  like   thofe  of  the  E 
to  whom  ihey  are  uropcfed. 


juingn?.£iari  fngcs,  only  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  thofe 

they 
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furnlfhed  by  her  majefty's  upholfterer,  which 
Glumdalclitch  look  out  every  day  to  air, 
made  it  with  her  own  hands,  and  letting  it 
down  at  night,  locked  up  the  roof  over  me. 
A  nice  workman,  who  was  famous  for  little 
curiofities,  undertook  to  make' me  two  chairs, 
with  backs  and  frames,  of  a  fubftance  not 
unlike  ivory,  and  two  tables,  with  a  cabinet 
to  put  my  things  in.  The  room  was  quilted 
on  all  fides,  as  well  as  the  floor  and  the  ceil- 
ing, to  prevent  any  accident  from  the  care- 
leflhefs  of  thofe  who  carried  me,  and  to 
break  the  force  of  a  jolt,  when  I  went  in  a 
coach.  I  defired  a  lock  for  my  door,  to  pre- 
vent rats  and  mice  from  coming  in  ;  the 
fmith,  after  feveral  attempts,  made  the  fmall- 
eft  that  was  ever  feen  among  them,  but  I 
have  known  a  larger  at  the  gate  of  a  gen- 
tleman's houfe  in  England.  I  made  a  Ihift 
to  keep  the  key  in  a  pocket  of  my  own,  fear- 
ing Glamdalclltch  might  loofe  it.  The 
queen  likewife  ordered  the  thinrieft  filks  that 
could  be  gotten,  to  make  me  cloaths,  not 
much  thicker  than  an  Englilh  blanket,  very 
cumberfome,  till  I  was  accuflomed  to  them. 
They  were  after  the  falliion  of  the  kingdom, 
partly  refembling  the  Perfian,  and  partly  the 
Chinefe,  and  are  a  very  grave  and  decent 
habit. 

The  queen  became  fo  fond  of  my  company, 
that  fhe  could  not  dine  without  me.  I  had  a 
table  placed  upon  the  fame,  at  which  her  ma- 
jefty  eat,  jull  at  her  left  elbow,  and  a  chair  to 
fit  on.  Glumdalclitch  Itood  on  a  ftool  on  the 
floor  near  my  table,  to  afliiu  and  take  care  of 
me.  I  had  an  entire  fet  of  fllver  difhes  and 
plates,  and  other  neceflaries,  whif!i,  in  pro- 
portion to  thofe  of  the  queen,  wer  not  much 
bigger  than  what  I  have  feen  in  a  London 
toyfhop,  for  the  furniture  of  a  baby-houfe: 
thefe  my  little  nurfe  kept  in  her  pocket  in  a 
filver  box,  and  gave  me  at  meals  as  I  want- 
ed them,  always  cleaning  them  herfelf.  No 
perfon  dined  with  the  queen  but  the  two 
piincefles  royal,  the  elder  fixteen  years  old, 
and  the  younger  at  that  time  thirteen  and  a 
month.  Her  majefty  ufed  to  put  a  bit  of 
meat  upon  one  of  my  diilies,  out  of  which  I 
carved  for  myfelf;  and  her'-diveriion  was  to 
fee  me  eat  in  miniature.  For  the  queen  (who 
had  indeed  but  a  weak  ftomach)  took  up  at 
one  mouthful  as  much  as  a  dozen  Englifli 
farmers  could  eat  at  a  meal,  which  to  me  was 
for  fome  time  a  very  naufeous  fight  f.     She 

would 

*  This  fatii-e  is  levelled  agr/mft  all,  who  rcjeft  thofe  fads,  for  which  they  cannot  perfectly  account, 
notwithftanding  the  abfurdity  of  rejcd^ing  the  teftimony  by  which  they  are  fuppirted. 

t  Among  other  dreadful  and  difgufting  images,  which  cuftom  has  rendered  familiar,  are  thofe  which 
arife  from  eating  animal  food  :  he  who  has  ever  turned  with  abhorrence  from  the  Ikeleton  of  a  beaftj  which 

b  b  3  has 


they  concluded  unanimoufly,  that  I  was  only 
reiphimfceJcaih,  which  is  interpreted  literally 
lufiis  nature  ',  a  determination  exaclly  agree- 
able ,to  the  modern  philofophy  of  Europe, 
whofe  profelfors,  difdaining  the  old  evafion 
of  occult  caufes,  whereby  the  followers  of 
Ariftotle  endeavoured  in  vain  to  difguife 
their  ignorance,  have  invented  this  wonder- 
ful folution  of  all  diliiculties,  to  the  unfpeak- 
able  advancement  of  human  knowledge. 

After  this  decifive  concluflon,  I  intreated 
to  be  heard  a  word  or  two.  1  applied  my- 
felf to  the  king,  and  allured  his  majefty  that 
J  came  from  a  country  which  abounded  with 
feveral  millions  of  both  {exes,  and  of  my  own 
ftature  ;  where  the  animals,  trees,  and  houfes 
were  all  in  proportion,  and  where,  by  con- 
fequence,  I  might  be  as  able  to  defend  my- 
felf, and  to  find  fuftenance,  as  any  of  his 
majefty's  fubjefts  could  do  here ;  which  I 
took  for  a  full  anfwer  to  thofe  gentlemen's 
arguments.  To  this  they  only  replied  with 
a  fmile  of  contempt,  faying,  that  the  farm- 
er had  inftrufted  me  very  well  in  my  lellbn*. 
The  king,  who  had  a  much  better  under- 
ftanding,  difmifling  his  learned  men,  fent 
for  the  farmer,  who,  by  good  fortune,  was 
not  yet  gone  out  of  town  :  having  therefore 
ilrft  examined  him  privately,  and  then  con- 
fronted him  with  m.e  and' the  young  girl,  his 
majefly  began  to  think  that  what  we  told 
him  might  poffibly  be  true.  He  defired  the 
queen  to  orden  that  particular  care  fhould  be 
taken  of  me,  and  was  of  opinion  that  Glum- 
dalclitch fnould  ftill  continue  in  her  office  of 
tending  me,  becaufe  he  obferved  we  had  a 
great  afi-'eftion  for  each  other.  A  conveni- 
ent apartment  was  provided  for  her  at  court ; 
fhe  had  a  fort  of  governefs  appointed  to  take 
care  of  her  education,  a  maid  to  drefs  her, 
and  two  other  fervants  for  menial  offices  ; 
but  the  care  of  me  was  wholly  appropriated 
to  herfeif.  The  queen  commanded  her  own 
cabinet-maker  to  contrive  a  box,  that  tnight 
ferve  me  for  a  bed-chamber,  after  the  mo- 
del that  Glumdalclitch  and  I  ihould  agree 
upon.  This  m.an  was  a  moft  ingenious  art- 
ill,  and,  according  to  my  direftions,  in  three 
weeks  finifhed  for  me  a  wooden  chamber,  of 
fixteen  feet  fquare,  and  twelve  high,  with 
faihrwindows,  a  door,  and  two  clofets,  like 
a  London  bed-chamber.  The  board  that 
•  made  the  ceiling,  was  to  be  lifted  up  and 
down  by  two  hinges,  to  put  in  a  bed,  ready 
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would  rraunch  the  wing  of  a  lark,  bones 
and  all,  between  her  teeth,  although  it  were 
nine  times  as  large  as  that  of  a  full  grown 
turkey  ;  and  put  a  bit  of  bread  in  her 
mouth,  as  big  as  two  twelve-penny  loaves. 
She  drank  out  of  a  golden  cup,  above  a 
hcgfliead  at  a  draught.  Her  knives  were 
twice  as  long  as  a  fcythe,  fet  ftrait  upon  the 
handle.  The  fpoons,  forks,  and  other  in- 
ftrUBients,  were  all  in  the  fame  proportion. 
I  remember,  when  Glumdalclitch  carried 
me  out  of  curiofity  to  fee  fome  of  the  tables 
at  court,  where  ten  or  a  dozen  of  thefe  enor- 
mous knives  and  forks  were  lifted  up  toge- 
ther, I  thought  I  had  never  till  then  beheld 
fo  terrible  a  fight. 

It  is  the  cuftom,  that  every  Wednefday 
(which,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  their 
fabbath)  the  lung  and  queen,  and  the  royal 
iflue  of  both  fexes  dine  together,  in  the  a- 
partment  of  his  majefty,  to  whom  I  was  now 
become  a  great  favourite ;  and  at  thefe 
times  my  littie  chair  and  table  were  placed 
at  his  left  hand  before  one  of  the  falt-cel- 
lars.  This  prince  took  a  pleafure  in  con- 
verfmg  with  me,  enquiring  into  the  man- 
ners, religion,  laws,  government,  and  learn- 
ing of  Europe ;  wherein  I  gave  him  the 
bell  account  I  was  able.  His  apprehenfion 
W3s  fo  clear,  and  his  judgment  fo  exaft,  that 
he  made  very  wife  reflexions  and  obferva- 
tions  upon  all  I  faid.  But  I  confefs,  that 
after  I  had  been  a  little  too  copious  in  talk- 
ing of  my  own  beloved  country,  of  our 
trade,  and  wars  by  fea  and  land,  of  our 
fchifms  in  religion,  and  parties  in  the  ftate ; 
the  prejudices  of  his  education  prevailed  fo 
far,  that  he  could  not  forbear  taking  me  up 
in  his  right  hand,  and  ftroking  me  gently 
with  the  other,  after  an  hearty  fit  of  laugh- 
ing, afl'icd  me,  v/hether  I  was  a  whig  or 
tory  ?  Then  turning  to  his  firft  miniller, 
who  waited  behind  him  with  a  white  ftafF 
iic;ar  as  tail  as  the  main-mall  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  he  obferved  how  contemptible 
a  thing  was  human  grandeur,  which  could 
be  mimicked  by  fuch  diminutive  infefls  as 
1  :  and  yet,  fays  he,  I  dare  engage,  thefe 
creatuies  have  their  titles  and  dillinftions 
ot  honour  ;  they  contrive  little  nefts  and 
burrows,  that  they  call  houfes  and  cities  ; 
they  make  a  figure  in  drefs  and  equipage  ; 
they  love,  they  fight,  they  difpute,   they 

lias  bfcn  picked  whole,  hy  birds  or  vermin,  muft  confefs  that  habit  only  could  have  enabled  him  to  endure 
tns  light  ot  the  mangled  bones  and  flefh  of  a  dead  canafe  which  every  day  covsr  his  table  ;  and  he  who 
rehects  on  the  number  of  lives  that  have  been  facrinced  to  fuftaiii  his  own,  fnould  enquire  by  what  the 
ar.^  -,unc  has  been  balanced,  and  whether  his  life  is  become  proporrlonablv  of  more  value  bv  tlie  exercife 
ot  virtue  and  piety,  by  the  lupcrior  happinefs  which  he  has  Communicated  to  reafonable  IjVnigs,  and  by 
rhe  giory  which  In;,  jntcilea  kii  slcribcd  to  God. 


cheat,  they  betray.  And  thus  he  continued 
on,  while  my  colour  came  and  went  feveral 
times  with  indignation  to  hear  our  noble 
country,  the  miftrefs  of  ^rts  and  arms,  the 
fcourge  of  France,  the  arbitrefs  of  Europe, 
the  feat  of  virtue,  piety,  honour,  and  truth, 
the  pride  and  envy  of  the  world,  fo  con- 
temptuoufly  treated. 

But  as  1  was  not  in  a  condition  to  refent 
injuries,  fo  upon  mature  thoughts  I  began 
to  doubt  whether  I  was  injured  or  no.  For, 
after  having  been  accuftomd  feveral 
months  to  the  fight  and  converfe  of  this 
people,  and  obferved  every  object  upon 
which  I  call  mine  eyes  to  be  of  proportion- 
able magnitude,  the  horror  I  hsd  at  firfl 
conceived  from  their  bulk  and  afpeft  was  fo 
far  worn  oif,  that  if  I  had  then  beheld  a 
company  of  Englifli  lords  and  ladies  in  their 
finery  and  birth-day  clothes,  afting  their  fe- 
veral parts  in  the  moll  courtly  manner  of 
flrutting,  and  bowing,  and  pi  atin;.';,  to  fay 
the  truth,  I  fliould  have  been  flrongly 
tempted  to  laugh  as  much  at  them  as  the 
king  and  his  grandees  did  at  me.  Neither, 
indeed,  could  I  forbear  fmiling  at  myfelf, 
when  the  queen  ufed  to  place  me  upon  her 
hand  towards  a  looking-glafs,  by  which 
both  our  perfons  appeared  before  me  in  full 
view  together  ;  and  there  could  be  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  the  coraparifon :  fo 
that  I  really  begrn  to  imagine  myfelf  dwin-. 
died  many  degrees  below  my  ufual  fize. 

Nothing  angered  and  mortified  me  fo 
much  as  the  queen's  dwarf,  who  being  of 
the  lowefl  (lature  that  was  ever  in  that 
country  (for  I  verily  think  he  v^'as  not  full 
thirty  feet  high)  became  fo  infolent  at  fee- 
ing a  creature  fo  much  beneath  him,  that 
he  would  always  affect  to  fwagger  and  look 
big  as  he  pafled  by  me  in  the  queen's  anti- 
chamber,  while  I  was  Handing  on  fome  ta- 
ble talking  with  the  lords  or  ladies  of  the. 
court,  and  he  feldom  failed  of  a  fmart  word 
or  two  upon  my  littlcnefs;  againfl  Avhich  I' 
could  only  revenge  myfelf  by  calling  hini 
brother,  challenging  him  to  wrellle,  and 
fuch  repartees  as  are  ufual  in  the  mouths  of 
court  pages.  One  day,  at  dinner,  this  ma- 
licious little  rub  was  fo  nettled  with  fome- 
thing  I  had  faid  to  him,  that,  raifing  him- 
fclf  upon  the  frame  of  her  majefly's  chair, 
he  took  me  up  by  the  middle,   as  I  was  fit- 
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ing  down,  not  thinking  any  harm,  and  let 
me  drop  into  a  large  filver  bowl  of  cream, 
and  then  ran  away  as  faft  as  he  could.  I 
fell  over  head  and  ears,  and,  if  I  had  not 
been  a  good  fwimmer,  it  might  have  gone 
very  hard  with  me  ;  for  Glumdalclitch  in 
that  inllant  happened  to  be  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  the  queen  was  in  fuch  a 
fright,  that  Ihe  wanted  prefence  of  mind 
to  aflifl  me.  But  my  little  nurfe  ran  to  my 
relief,  and  took  me  out,  after  I  had  fwal  • 
lowed  above  a  quart  of  cream.  I  was  put 
to  bed  ;  however  I  received  no  other  da- 
mage than  the  lofs  of  a  fuit  of  clothes, 
which  was  utterly  fpoiled.  The  dwarf  was 
foundly  whipped,  and  as  a  farther  punifli- 
ment  forced  to  drink  up  the  bowl  of  cream 
into  which  he  had  thrown  me  ;  neitherwas 
he  ever  reftored  to  favour  :  for  foon  after, 
the  queen  beftowed  him  on  a  lady  of  high 
quality,  fo  that  I  faw  him  no  more,  to  my 
very  great  fatisfaftion  ;  for  I  could  not  tell 
to  what  extremity  fuch  a  malicious  urchin 
might  have  carried  his  refentment. 

He  had  before  ferved  me  a  fcurvy  trick, 
which  fet  the  queen  a  laughing,  although 
at  the  fame  time  flie  was  heartily  vexed,  and 
would  have  immediately  calhiered  him,  if 
I  had  not  been  fo  generous  as  to  intercede. 
Her  majefty  had  taken  a  marrow-bone  up- 
on her  plate,  and,  after  knocking  out  the 
marrow,  placed  the  bone  again  in  the  difli 
ereft,  as  it  ftood  before;  the  dwarf  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  while  Glumdalclitch 
was  gone  to  the  fide-board,  mounted  the 
llool  that  Ihe  flood  on  to  take  care  of  me 
at  meals,  took  me  up  in  both  hands,  and 
fqueezing  my  legs  together,  wedged  them 
into  the  marrow-bone,  above  my  waif!:, 
where  I  fluck  for  fome  time,  and  made  a 
very  ridiculous  figure.  I  believe  it  was 
pear  a  minute  before  any  one  knew  what 
was  become  of  me  ;  for  I  thought  it  below 
me  to  cry  out.  But,  as  princes  feldom  get 
their  meat  hot,  my  legs  were  not  fcalded, 
only  my  flockings  and  breeches  in  a  fad 
condition.  The  dwarf,  at  my  intreaty,  had 
no  other  punifliment  than  a  found  whip- 
ping. 

I  was  frequently  rallied  by  the  queen  up- 
on account  of  my  fearfulnefs ;  and  fhe  ufed 
to  alk  me,  whether  the  people  of  my  coun- 
try Avere  as  great  cowards,  as  myfelf  ?  The 
occafion  was  this :  the  kingdom  is  much 
peflered  with  flies  in  fummerj  and  thefe 
odious  infefts,  each  of  them  as  big  as  a 
Dunflable  lark,  hardly  gave  me  any  reft 
while  I  fat  at  dinner,  with  their  continual 
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humming  and  buzzing  about  mine  ears. 
They  would  fometimes  alight  upon  my 
viftuals,  and  leave  their  loathfome  excre- 
ment or  fpawn  behind,  which  to  me  was 
very  vifibie,  though  not  to  the  natives  of 
that  country,  whofe  large  optics  were  not  fo 
acut^  as  mine  in  viewing  fmaller  qbjefts. 
Sometimes  they  would  fix  upon  my  4!ofe  or 
forehead,  where  they  flung  me  to  the  qiiick, 
fmeliing  very  offenfively  j  and  I  could  ^fcy 
trace  that  vifcous  matter,  which,  our  tPfU- 
ralifls  tell  us,  enables  thofe  creatures  to 
walk  with  their  feet  upwards  upon  a  tell- 
ing. I  had  much  ado  to  defend-  myfelf  a- 
gainfl  thefe  deteftable  animals,  and  could 
not  forbear  Itarting  when  they  came  on  my 
face.  It  was  the  common  pra6lice  of  the 
dwarf  to  catch  a  number  of  thefe  infefts  in 
his  hand,  as  fchool  boys  do  amongft  us,  and 
let  them  out  fuddenly  under  my  nofe,  on 
purpofe  to  frighten  me,  anddivert  the  queen. 
My  remedy  was  to  cut  them  in  pieces  with 
my  knife,  as  they  flew  in,  the  air,  whercia 
my  dexterity  was  much  admired. 

I  remember,  one  morning,  when  Glum- 
dalclitch had  fet  me  in  my  box  upon  a  win- 
dow, as  fhe  ufually  did  in  fair  days  to  give 
me  air  (for  I  durll  not  venture  to  let  the 
box  be  hung  on  a  nail  out  of  the  window, 
as  we  do  with  cages  in  England)  after  I 
had  lifted  up  one  of  my  faflies,  and  fet  down 
at  my  table  to  eat  a  piece  of  fweet  cake  for 
my  breakfaft,  above  twenty  wafps,  allured 
by  the  fmell,  came  flying  into  the  room, 
humming  louder  than  the  drones  of  as 
many  bag-pipes.  Some  of  them  feized  my 
cake,  and  carried  it  piece-meal  away ;  others 
flew  about  ray  head  and  face,  confounding 
me  with  the  noife,  and  putting  me  in  the 
utmoft  terror  of  their  flings,  However,  I 
had  the  courage  to  rife  and  draw  my  han- 
ger, and  attack  them  in  the  air.  I  dif- 
patched  four  of  them,  but  the  refl  got  av/ay, 
and  I  prefently  fliut  my  Avindow.  Thefe 
infers  were  as  large  as  partridges ;  I  took 
out  their  ftings,  and  found  them  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  as  fharp  as  needles.  I 
carefully  preferved  them  ail,  and  having 
fmce  fliewn  them,  with  fome  othci"  cui  io« 
fuies,  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  upon  my 
return  to  England  I  gave  three  of  them  to 
Grefham  College,  and  kept  the  fourth  for 
myfelf. 

CHAP.    IV. 

The  country  defaihed.     A  propofal  for  cprrcn" 

ing  modern  maps.      The  king's  palace,  and 
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nvav  of  travelling,     T'he  chief  temple  de- 
fer ibed 

I  now  intend  to  give  the  reader  a  lliort 
defcription  of  this  country,  as  far  as  I  tra- 
velled in  it,  which  was  not  above  two  thou- 
fand  miles  round  Lorbrulgrud,  the  metro- 
polis. For  the  queen,  whom  I  always  at- 
tended, never  went  farther,  v/hen  fhe  ac- 
companied the  king  in  his  progreffes,  and 
there  ftaid  till  his  majcfty  returned  from 
viewing  his  frontiers.  The  whole  extent 
of  this  p;ince's  dominions  reacheth  about 
fix  thoufand  miles  in  length,  and  from  three 
to  five  in  breadth.  From  whence  I  cannot 
but  conclude  that  our  geographers  of  Europe 
nre  in  a  great  error,  by  fuppofing  nothing 
but  fea  between  Japan  and  California  ;  for 
it  was  ever  my  opinion,  that  there  muft  be 
a  balance  of  earth  to  counterpoife  the  great 
continent  of  Tartary  ;  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  correft  their  maps  and  charts  by 
joining  this  vaft  traft  of  land  to  the  north- 
veft  parts  of  America,  wherein  I  fhall  be 
ready  to  lend  them  my  afliftance. 

The  kingdom  is  a  peninfula,  terminated 
to  the  north -eafi:  by  a  ridge  of  mountains 
thirty  miles  high,  which  are  altogether  im- 
pafT^ble  by  reafon  of  the  volcanoes  upon 
their  tops:  neither  do  the  moft  learned 
know  what  fort  of  mortals  inhabit  beyond 
thofe  mountains,  or  whether  they  be  inha- 
bited at  all.  On  the  three  other  fides  it  is 
bounded  by  the  ocean.  There  is  not  one 
fea-port  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  thofe 
parts  of  the  coafts  into  which  the  rivers 
iflue,  are  fo  full  of  pointed  rocks,  and  the 
fea  generally  fo  rough,  that  there  is  no  ven- 
turing with  the  fmallcft  of  their  boats  ;  fo 
that  thefe  people  are  wholly  excluded  from 
any  commerce  with  the  reft  of  the  wor'd. 
But  the  large  rivers  are  full  oi  vefTels,  and 
abound  with  excellent  fifh,  for  thev  feldom 
get  any  from  the  fea,  becaufe  the'  fea-filli 
are  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  in  Europe, 
and  confequently  not  worth  catching; 
whereby  it  is  manifeft,  that  nature  in  the 
produftion  of  plants  and  animals  of  fo  ex- 
traordmary  a  bulk  is  wholly  confined  to  this 
continent,  of  which  I  leave  the  reafons  to 
be  determmed  by  philofophers.  However, 
now  and  then  they  take  a  whale  that  hap- 
pens to  be  daflied  againft  the  rocks,  which 
the  common  people  feed  on  heartily.  Thefe 
whales  I  have  known  fo  large,  that  a  man 
could  hardly  carry  one  upon  his  fliouldejs  ; 
and  fometimcs  for  curiofitv  thev  are  brought 
m  hampers  to  Lorbrulgrud  :  1  faw  one  of 
them  in  a  difli  at  the  king's  table,  which 


pafled  for  a  rarity,  but  I  did  not  obferve  he 
was  fond  of  it ;  for  I  think  indeed  the  big- 
nefs  difgufled  him,  although  I  have  feen  one 
fomewhat  larger  in  Greenland. 

The  country  is  well  inhabited,  for  it  con- 
tains fifty-one  cities,  near  a:n  hundred  walled 
towns,  and  a  great  number  of  villages.  To 
fatisfy  my  curious  readers,  it  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  defcribe  Loi  brulgrud.  This  city 
ftands  upon  almofl  two  equal  parts  on  each 
fide  the  river  that  pafTes  through.  It  con- 
tains above  eighty  thoufand  houfes,  and 
above  fix  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  It 
is  in  length  three  glomglnngs  (which  make 
about  fifty-four  Engiifh  miles)  and  two  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  as  I  meafured  it  myfelf 
in  the  royal  map  made  by  the  king's  order, 
which  was  laid  on  the  ground  on  purpofe 
for  me,  and  extended  an  hundred  feet ;  I 
paced  the  diameter  and  circumference  feve- 
ral  times  bare-foot,  and  computing  by  the 
fcale,  meafured  it  pretty  exaftly. 

The  king's  pala  re  is  no  regular  edifice, 
but  an  heap  of  building  about  feven  miles 
round  :  the  chief  rooms  are  generally  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  and  broad  and 
long  in  proportion.  A  coach  was  allowed 
to  Glumdalclitch  and  me,  wherein  her  go- 
vernels  frequently  took  her  out  to  fee  the 
town,  or  go  among  the  fli(vps ;  and  I  was 
always  of  the  party,  carried  in  my  box  j 
although  the  girl,  at  my  own  defire,  would 
often  take  me  out,  and  hold  me  in  her  hand, 
that  J  might  more  conveniently  view  the 
houfes  and  the  people,  as  we  pafTed  along 
the  flreets.  I  reckoned  our  coach  to  be 
about  a  fquare  of  Weflminfter-hall,  but  not 
altogether  fo  high  :  however,  I  cannot  be 
very  exa6l.  One  day  th-;  governefs  ordered 
our  coachman  to  flop  at  feveral  fhops,  where 
the  beggars,  watching  their  opportunity, 
crowded  to  the  fides  of  the  coach,  and  gave 
m.e  the  moft  horrible  fpeftacles  that  ever  an 
European  eye  beheld.  There  was  a  woman 
M'ith  a  cancer  in  her  breaft,  fwelled  to  a 
monftrous  ftze,  full  of  holes,  in  two  or 
three  or"  which  I  could  have  eafily  crept, 
and  covered  my  whole  body.  There  was  a 
fellow  with  a  wen  in  his  neck  larger  than 
five  woolpacks,  and  another  with  a  couple 
of  wooden  legs,  each  about  twenty  feet 
high.  But  the  moft  hateful  fight  of  all  was 
the  lice  crawling  on  their  clothes.  I  could 
fee  diffinftly  the  limbs  of  thefe  vermin  with 
my  naked  eye,  much  better  than  thofe  cf 
an  European  loufe  through  a  microfcope, 
and  their  fnouts  with  which  they  rooted 
like  fwiae.     They  were  the  firftl  had  ever 
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beheld,  and  I  fliould  have  been  curious 
enough  to  dilTe^l  one  of  them,  if  I  had  had 
proper  inftruments  (which  I  unluckily  left 
behind  me  in  the  fliip)  although  indeed  the 
iight  was  fo  naufeous,  that  it  perfectly  turn- 
ed my  ftomach. 

Befide  the  large  box  in  which  I  was  ufii- 
ally-  carried,  the  queen  ordered  a  fmaller 
one  to  be  made  for  me  of  about  twelve  feet 
fquare  and  ten  high,  for  the  convenience 
of  travelling,  becaufe  the  other  was  fome- 
what  too  large  for  Glumdalcl itch's  lap  and 
cumberfome  in  the  coach  ;  it  was  made  by 
the  fame  artifl,  whom  I  direfted  in  the 
whole  contrivance.  This  travelling-clofet 
was  an  exaft  fquare,  with  a  window  in  the 
middle  of  three  of  the  fquares,  .and  each 
window  was  latticed  with  iron  wire  on  the 
outfide,  to  prevent  accidents  in  long  jour- 
nies.  On  the  fourth  fide,  which  had  no 
window,  two  llrong  flaples  were  fixed, 
through  which  the  perfon  that  carried  me, 
when  I  had  a  mind  to  be  on  horfeback,  put 
a  leathern  belt,  and  buckled  it  about  his 
waift.  This  was  always  the  office  of  fome 
^rave  trufty  fervant  in  whom  I  could  con- 
fide, whether  I  attended  the  king  and  queen 
in  their  progrefies,  or  were  difpofed  to  fee 
the  gardens,  or  pay  a  yifit  to  fome  great 
Jady  or  minifler  of  ftate  m  the  court,  when 
Glumdalclitch  happened  to  be  out  of  order : 
for  I  fooa  began  to  be  known  and  efleemed 
among  the  greateft  ofiicers,  I  fuppofe  more 
upon  account  of  their  majeflies  favour  than 
any  merit  of  my  own.  In  journies,  when 
I  was  weary  of  the  coach,  a  fervant  on  horfe- 
back would  buckle  on  my  box,  and  place 
it  upon  a  cufliion  before  him  ;  and  there 
I  had  a  full  profpeft  of  the  country  on  three 
fides  from  my  three  windows.  1  had  in 
this  clofet  a  field-bed  and  a  hammock  hung 
from  the  cieling,  two  chairs,  and  a  table, 
neatly  f  rewed  to  the  floor,  to  prevent  be- 
ing tofTed  about  by  the  agitation  of  the 
horfe  or  the  coach.  And  having  been  long 
ufed  to  fea-voyages,  thofe  motions,  although 
fometimes  very  violent,  did  not  much  dif- 
compofe  me. 

Whenever  I  had  a  mind  to  fee  the  town, 
it  was  always  in  my  travelling-clofet,  which 
Olumdalclitch  held  in  her  lap  in  a  kind  of 
open  fedan,  after  the  fafnion  of  the  country, 
borne  by  four  men,  and  attended  by  two 
others  in  the  queen's  livery.  The  people, 
who  had  often  heard  of  me,  were  very  cu- 
rious to  crowd  about  the  fedan  ;  and  the 
girl  was  complaifant  enough  to  make  the 
bearers  ftop,  and  to  take  me  in  her  hand 
that  I  might  be  more  conveniently  feen. 


I  was  very  defirous  to  fee  the  chief  tem- 
ple, and  particularly  the  tower  belonging  to 
it,  which  is  reckoned  the  higheft  in  the 
kingdom.  Accordingly  one  day  my  nurfe 
carried  me  thither,  but  I  may  truly  fay  I 
came'  back  difappointed  ;  for  the  height  is 
not  above  three  thoufand  feet,  reckoning 
from  the  ground  tothe  higheft  pinnacle  top; 
which,  allowing  for  the  difference  between 
the  fize  of  thofe  people  and  us  in  Europe, 
is  no  great  matter  for  admiration,  nor  at  all 
equal  in  propoition  (if  I  rightly  remem- 
ber) to  Salifbury  fteeple.  But,  not  to  de- 
traft  from  a  nation  to  which,  during  my 
life,  I  lliall  acknowledge  myf;lf  extremely 
obliged,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  whatever 
this  famous  tower  wants  in  height,  is  amply- 
made  up  in  beauty  and  ftrength  For  the. 
walls  are  near  an  hundred  feet  thick,  built 
of  hewn  ftone,  whereof  each  is  about  forty 
feet  fquare,  and  adorned  on  all  fides  with 
ftatues  of  gods  and  emperors  cut  in  marble, 
larger  than  the  life,  placed  in  their  feveral 
niches.  I  meafured  a  little  finger  which 
had  fallen  down  from  one  of  thefe  ftatues, 
and  lay  unperceived  among  fome  rubbifh, 
and  found  it  exaftly  four  feet  and  an  inch 
in  length.  Glumdalclitch  wrapped  it  up 
in  her  handkerchief,  and  carried  it  home 
in  her  pocket,  to  keep  among  other  trin- 
kets, of  which  the  girl  was  very  fond,  as 
children  at  her  age  ufually  are. 

The  king's  kitchen  is  indeed  a  noble 
building,  vaulted  at  top,  and  about  fix 
hundred  feet  high.  The  great  oven  is  not 
fo  wide  by  ten  paces  as  the  cupola  at  St. 
Paul's  :  for  I  meafured  the  latter  on  pur- 
pofe  aftermy  retum.  Biit  if  I  fliould  de- 
fcribe  the  kitchen-grate,  the  prodigious  pots 
and  kettles,  the  joints  of  meat  turning  on 
the  fpits,  with  many  other  particulars,  per- 
haps I  fhould  be  hardly  believed  ;  at  leaft 
a  fevere  critic  would  be  apt  to  think  I  en- 
larged a  little,  as  travellers  are  often  fufpe<5l- 
ed  to  do.  To  avoid  which  cenfure,  I  fear 
I  have  run  too  much  into  the  other  extreme; 
and  that  if  this  treatife  fliould  happen  to 
be  tianfiated  into  the  language  of  Brob- 
dingnag  (which  is  the  general  name  of  that 
kingdom)  and  tranfmitted  thither,  the  king 
and  his  people  would  have  reafon  to  com- 
plain, that  I  had  done  them  an  injury  by  a 
faifeand  diminutive  reprefentation. 

His  majefty  feldom  keeps  above  fiv  hun- 
dred horfes  in  his  ftaoles  :  they  are  general- 
ly from  fifty-four  to  fixty  feet  high.  But, 
when  he  goes  abroad  on  folemn  days,  h.'  is 
attended  for  ftate  by  a  militia  guard  of  fi"e 
hundred  horfe,  which  indeed  I  thought  wis 
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place,  which  I  often  intreafed  her  to  do, 
that  I  might  enjoy  my  own  thoughts,  and 
having  left  my  box  at  home  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  carrying  it,  went  to  another  part 
of  the  garden  with  her  governefs,  and  fomc 
ladies  of  her  acquaintance.  While  (he  was 
abfent,  and  out  of  hearing,  a  fmall  white 
fpaniel,  belonging  to  one  of  the  chief  gar- 
deners, having  got  by  accident  into  the  gar- 
den, happened  to  range  near  the  place  where 
I  lay  :  the  dog,  following  the  fcent,  came 
direftly  up,  and  taking  me  in  his  mouth 
ran  flrait  to  his  mafter,  wagging  his  tail, 
and  fet  me  gently  on  the  ground.  By  good 
fortune  he  had  been  fo  well  taught,  that  I 
was  carried  between  his  teeth  without  the 
leaft  hurt,  or  even  tearing  my  clothes.  But 
the  poor  gardener,  who  knew  me  well,  and 
had  a  great  kindnefs  for  me,  was  in  a  terri- 
ble fright :  he  gently  took  me  up  in  both 
his  hands,  and  afked  me  how  I  did  ;  but  I 
was  fo  amazed  and  out  of  breath,  that  I 
could  not  fpeak  a  word.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  came  to  myfelf,  and  he  carried  me  fafe  to 
my  little  nurfe,  who  by  this  time  had  re-» 
turned  to  the  place  where  flie  left  me,  and 
was  in  cruel  agonies  when  I  did  not  appear, 
nor  anfwer  when  flie  called  :  fne  feverely 
reprimanded  the  gardener  on  account  of 
his  dog.  But  the  thing  was  hufhed  up,  and 
never  known  at  court ;  for  the  girl  was 
afraid  of  the  queen's  anger;  and  truly,  as 
to  myfelf,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  for  my 
reputation  that  fuch  a  ftory  fliould  go  about. 

This  accident  ahfolutely  determined 
Glumdalclitch  never  to  truft  me  abroad  for 
the  future  out  of  her  fight.  I  had  been 
long  afraid  of  this  refolution,  and  therefore 
concealed  from  her  fome  little  unlucky  ad- 
ventures that  happened  inthofe  times  when 
I  was  left  by  myfelf.  Once  a  kite,  hover-. 
ing  over  the  garden,  made  a  Hoop  at  me, 
and  if  I  had  not  refolutely  drav.-n  my  han^ 
ger,  and  run  under  a  tliick  efpalier,  he  would 
have  certainly  carried  me  away  in  his  tar 
Ions.  Another  time,  walking  to  the  top  of 
a  frefli  mole -hill,  1  fell  to  my  neck  in  the 
hole  through  which  that  animal  had  call  up 
the  earth,  and  coined  fome  lyt.  not  worth 
remembering,  to  excufe  myfelf  for  fpoiling 
my  clothes.  I  likewife  broke  my  right  ihin 
againft  the  fnell  of  a  fnail,  which  I  hap- 
pened to  Humble  over,  as  I  was  walking 
alone,  and  thinking  on  poor  England. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  was  more  pfeafed 
or  mortified  to  obferve  in  thofe  folitary 
walks,  that  the  fmailer  birds  did  not  appear 
to  be  at  ail  afraid  of  me,  but  would  hop 
abput  me  within  a  yard's  dilbnce,  looking 
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the  moft  fplendid  fight  that  could  be  ever 
beheld,  till  I  faw  part  of  his  army  m  bat- 
talia, whereof  I  iliall  find  another  occafion 
to  fpeak. 

CHAP.     V. 
Several  adventwes  that  happened  to  the  author. 

The  execution  of  a  criminal.     The  author 

Jjjc'vjs  his  Jkill  in  na-vigation. 

I  fliould  have  lived  happy  enough  in  that 
country,  if  my  littlenefs  had  not  expofed 
me  to  feveral  ridiculous  and  troublefome 
accidents :  fome  of  which  I  fhall  venture 
to  relate.  Glumdalclitch  often  carried  me 
into  the  gardens  of  the  court  in  my  fmailer 
box,  and  would  fometimes  take  me  out  of 
it,  and  hold  me  in  her  hand,  or  fet  me  down 
to  walk.  I  remember,  before  the  dwarf 
left  the  queen,  he  followed  us  one  day  into 
thofe  gardens,  and  my  nurfe  having  fet  me 
down,  he  and  I  being  clofe  together,  near 
fome  dwarf  apple-trees,  I  mufl  needs  fatw 
my  wit  by  a  filly  allufion  between  him  and 
the  trees,  which  happens  to  hold  in  their 
language  as  it  doth  in  ours.  Whereupon 
the  malicious  rogue,  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, when  I  was  walking  under  one  of 
them,  fhook  it  direftly  over  my  head,  by 
which  a  dozen  apples,  each  of  them  as  large 
as  a  Briflol  barrel,  came  tumbling  about 
my  ears  ;  one  of  them  hit  me  on  the  back 
as  I  chanced  to  fioop,  and  knocked  me  down 
flat  on  my  face ;  but  I  received  no  other 
hurt,  and  the  dwarf  was  pardoned  at  my  de- 
jure,  becaufe  I  had  given  the  provocation. 

Another  day  Glumdalclitch  left  me  on  a 
fmooth  grafs-plat  to  divert  myfelf,  while 
fhe  walked  at  fome  diilance  with  her  go- 
vernefs. In  the  mean  time  there  fuddenly 
fell  fuch  a  violent  fliower  of  hail,  that  I  was 
immediately  by  the  force  of  it  ftruck  to  the 
ground  :  and  when  I  was  down,  the  hail- 
ilones  gave  me  fuch  cruel  bangs  all  over  the 
body,  as  if  I  had  been  pelted  -with  tennis- 
balls;  however,  I  made  Ihift  to  creep  on 
all  four,  and  flielter  myfelf  by  laying  flat  on 
my  face,  on  rhe  IvC-fide  of  a  border  of  le- 
mon-thyme, but  {o  bruifed  from  head  to 
foot,  thai;  I  could  not  go  abroad  in  ten  days. 
Neither  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at, 
becaufe  nature  in  that  country,  obferving 
the  lame  proportion  through  all  her  opera- 
tions, a  hail-ftone  is  near  eighteen  hundred 
times  as  large  as  one  in  Europe,  which  I 
can  afiert  upon  (experience,  having  been  fo 
curioi's  to  weigh  and  meafure  them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  happened 
rn  me  in  the  fame  garden,  when  my  little 
»i'jrfc  believing  fne  had  put  n.e  in  a  fccure 
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for  worms  and  other  food  with  as  much  in- 
difference and  fecurity,  as  if  no  creature  at 
all  were  near  them.  I  remember,  a  thruih 
had  the  confidence  to  fnatchout  of  my  hand, 
with  his  bill,  a  piece  of  cake  that  Glumdal- 
clitch  had  juft  given  me  for  my  breakfaft. 
When  I  attempted  to  catch  any  of  thefe 
birds,  they  would  boldly  turn  againrt  me, 
endeavouring  to  pick  my  fingers,  which  I 
durft  not  venture  within  their  reach  ;  and 
then  they  would  hop  back  unconcerned  to 
hunt  for  worms  or  fnails,  as  they  did  before. 
But  one  day  1  took  a  thick  cudgel,  and  threw 
it  with  all  my  ftrength  (o  luckily  at  a  linnet, 
that  1  knocked  him  down,  and  feizing  him 
by  the  neck  vvith  both  my  hands,  ran  with 
him  in  triumph  to  my  nurfe.  However 
the  bird,  who  had'  only  been  flunned,  re- 
covering himfelf,  gave  me  fo  many  boxes 
with  hi",  wint^j  on  both  fides  of  my  head  and 
body,  though  I  held  him  at  arm's  length, 
and  was  out  of  the  reach  of  his  claws,  that 
I  was  twer.ty  tim.es  thinking  to  let  him  go. 
I3ut  I  vi'as  foon  relieved  by  one  of  our  fer- 
vants,  who  wrung  off  the  bird's  neck,  and 
I  had  him  next  day  fordiimerbythe  queen's 
command.  This  linnet,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  feemed  to  be  fomewhat  larger 
than  an  Englifh  fwan. 
^  The  maids  of  honour  often  invited  Glum- 
dalclitch  to  their  apartments,  and  defired  flae 
would  bring  me  along  with  her,  on  purpofe 
to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  and  touching 
me.  They  would  often  ftrip  me  naked 
from  top  to  toe,  and  lay  me  at  full  length 
in  their  bofoms ;  wherewith  I  was  much 
difgufled  ,•  becaufe,  to  fay  the  truth,  a  very 
offenfive  fmell  came  from  their  fkins ; 
which  I  do  not  mention,  or  intend,  to  the 
difadvantage  of  thofe  excellent  ladies,  for 
whom  I  have  all  manner  of  refpe6l ;  but  I 
conceive  that  my  fenfe  was  more  acute  in 
proportion  to  my  littlenefs,  and  that  thofe 
illuftrious  perfons  were  no  more  difagree- 
able  to  their  lovers,  or  to  each  other,  than 
people  of  the  fame  quality  are  with  us  in 
England.  And,  after  all,  I  found  their 
natural  fmell  was  much  more  fupportable, 
^han  when  they  ufed  perfumes,  under  which 
I  immediately  fwooned  av,'ay.  I  cannot 
forget,  that  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  in 
Lilliput  took  the  freedom  in  a  warm  day, 
when  I  had  ufed  a  good  deal  of  exercife,  to 
complain  of  a  flrong  fmell  about  m.e,  al- 
though I  am  as  little  faulty  that  way  as  moft 
of  my  fex  :  but  I  fuppofe  his  faculty  of 
fmeljing  was  as  jiice  with  regard  to  me,  as 
mine  was  to  thnt  of  this  people.  Upon 
this  point  I  cannqt  forbear  doing  juftice  to 


the  queen  my  miftrefs,  and  Glumdalclitch 
my  nurfe,  whofe  perfons  were  as  fweet  as 
thofe  of  any  lady  in  England. 

That  which  gave  me  mofl  uneafinefs  a- 
mong  thefe  maids  of  honour  (when  my 
nurfe  carried  me  to  vifit  them)  was  to  fee 
them  ufe  me,  without  any  manner  of  cere- 
mony, like  a  creature  who  had  no  fort  of 
confequence  :  for  they  would  flrip  them- 
felves  to  the  fkin,  and  put  on  their  fmocks 
in  my  prefence,  while  I  was  placed  on  their 
toilet,  diredly  before  their  naked  bodies, 
which  I  am  fure  to  me  was  very  far  from 
being  a  tempting  fight,  or  from  giving  me 
any  other  emotions  than  thofe  of  horror 
and  difguft.  Their  fl^ins  appeared  fo  coarfe 
and  uneven,  fo  varioufly  coloured,  when  I 
faw  them  near,  with  a  mole  here  and  there 
as  broad  as  a  trencher,  and  hairs  hanging 
from  it  thicker  than  pack-threads,  to  fay 
nothing  farther  concerning  the  reft  of  their 
perfons.  Neither  did  they  at  all  fcruple, 
while  I  was  by,  to  difcharge  what  they  had 
drank,  to  the  quantity  of  at  leafl:  tv^^o  hogf- 
heads,  in  aveflel  that  held  above  three  tuas. 
The  handfomeft  among  thefe  maids  of  ho- 
nour, a  pleafant  froliclome  girl  of  fixreen, 
would  fometimes  fet  me  aftride  upon  one  of 
her  nipples,  with  many  other  tricks,  where- 
in the  reader  will  excufe  me  for  not  being 
over  particular.  But  I  was  fo  much  dif- 
pleafed,  that  I  inireated  Glumdalclitch  to 
contrive  fome  excufe  for  not  feeing  that 
young  lady  any  more. 

One  day  a  young  gentleman,  who  was 
nephew  to  my  nurfe's  governefs,  came  and 
prtfTed  them  both  to  fee  an  execution.  It 
was  of  a  man,  who  had  murdered  one  of 
that  gentleman's  intimate  acquaintance. 
Glumdalclitch  was  prevailed  on  to  be  oner 
of  the  company,  very  much  againfi:  her  in- 
clination, for  'file  was  naturally  tender- 
hearted :  and  ?.s  for  myfelf,  although  I  ab- 
horred fuch  kind  of  fpeftacles,  yet  my  cu- 
riofity  tempted  me  to  fee  fomething,  that  I 
thought  muft  be  extraordinary.  The  ma- 
lefactor was  fixed  in  a  chair  upon  a  fraffok! 
erecT:ed  for  that  purpofe,  and  his  head  cut 
off  at  one  blow  with  a  fword  of  about  forty 
feet  long.  The  veins  and  arteries  fpouted 
up  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  blood,  and 
fo  high  in  the  air,  that  the  great  jet  d'enr^ 
at  Verfailles  was  not  equal  for  the  time  it 
lafted  ;  and  the  head,  v/hen  it  fell  on  the 
Icaffold  floor,  gave  fuch  a  bounce  as  made  me 
ftart,  although  I  were  at  leaft  half  an  Eng- 
lilli  mile  diftant. 

The  queen,  v/ho  often  ufed  to  hear  mc 
talX  of  my  fca-\'oy?ges   and  took  all  orca- 
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jlons  to  divert  me  when  I  was  melancholy, 
afked  me  whether  I  underlrood  how  to  handle 
a  fail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a  little  exercife 
of  rowing  might  not  be  convenient  for  my 
health  ?  I  anfvvered  that  I  underftood  both 
very  well :  for  although  my  proper  employ- 
ment had  been  to  be  furgeon  or  doftor  to 
the  fhip,  yet  often  upon  a  pinch  I  vvas  forced 
to  work  like  a  common  mariner.  But  I 
could  not  fee  how  this  could  be  done  in  their 
countrv,  where  the  fmallell;  wherry  was  equal 
to  a  firft-rate  man  of  war  among  us,  and  fuch 
a  boat  as  I  could  manage  would  never  live 
in  any  of  their  rivers.  Her  majefty  faid, 
if  I  would  contrive  a  boat,  her  own  joiner 
ihould  make  it,  and  (he  would  provide  a 
place  for  me  to  fail  in.  The  fellow  was  an 
ingenious  workman,  and  by  inftruftion  in 
ten  days  finifiied  a  pleafure-boat,  with  all  its 
tackling,  ab'.e  conveniently  to  hold  eight 
Europeans.  When  it  was  finiihedthe  queen 
was  fo  delighted,  that  flie  ran  with  it  in  her 
lap  to  the  king,  who  ordered  it  to  be  put  in 
a  cillern  full  of  water  with  me  in  it  by  way 
of  trial,  where  I  could  not  manage  my  two 
fculls,  or  little  oars,  for  want  of  room.  But 
chfi  queen  had  before  contrived  another  pro- 
j^d.  She  ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a 
V'ooden  trough  of  three  hundred  feet  long, 
fifty  broad,  and  eight  deep,  which  being 
well  pitched,  to  prevent  leaking,  v.^^-s  placed 
on  the  floor  along  the  wall  in  an  outer  room 
of  the  palace.  It  had  a  cock  near  the  bot- 
tom to  let  out  the  water,  when  it  began  to 
grow  Itale  ;  and  two  fervants  could  eafiiy 
ii!l  it  in  half  an  hour.  Here  I  often  ufed  to 
row  for  my  own  diverfion,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  queen  and  her  ladies,  who  thought 
thcmfelvcs  well  entertained  with  my  ficill 
and  agility.  Sometimes  I  v/ould  put  up  my 
fail,  and  then  my  bufmefs  was,only  to  Iteer, 
while  the  ladies  gave  me  a  gale  with  their 
fans  :  and,  when  they  were  weary,  fome  of 
the  pages  would  blow  my  fail  forward  with 
their  breath,  while  I  fncwed  my  art  by  Hear- 
ing ftarboard  or  larboard,  as  T  pleafed.  When 
I  had  done,  Glumdalclitch  always  carried 
back  my  beat  into  her  clofet,  and  hung  it  on 
a  nail  to  dry. 

In  this  exercife  I  once  met  an  accident 
which^had  like  to  have  coft  me  my  life  :  for, 
one  of  the  pages  having  pjt  my  boat  into 
the  trougii,  the  govcrncrfs,  v/ho  attended 
Giumdaiclitch,  very  oinciouHy  lifted  me  up 
to  place  me  in  the  boat,-  but  I  happened  to 
fiip  through  her  fingers,  and  Ihould  infallibly 
have  fallen  down  forty  feet  upon  the  floor, 
if.  by  the  luckieft  chance  in  the  world,  I  had 
r,ot  been  flopped  by  a  corking-pin  that  ftuck 


in  the  good  gentlewoman's  ftomacher ;  the 
head  of  the  pin  pafled  between  my  Ihirt  and 
the  waiftband  of  my  breeches,  and  thus  I 
was  held  by  the  middle  in  the  air,  till  Glum- 
dalclitch ran  to  my  relief. 

Another  time,  one  of  the  fer\'ants,  whofa 
office  it  was  to  fill  my  trough  every  third 
day  with  frefh  water,  was  fo  carelefs  to  let  a 
huge  frog  (not  perceiving  it)  flip  out  of  his 
pail.  The  frog  lay  concealed  till  I  was  put 
into  my  boat,  but  then  feeing  a  retting  place 
climbed  up,  and  made  it  lean  fo  much  on 
one  fide,  that  I  was  forced  to  balance  it  with 
all  my  weight  on  the  other  to  prevent  over- 
turning. When  the  frog  was  got  in,  it  hop- 
ped at  once  half  the  length  of  the  boat,  and 
then  over  my  head,  backwards  and  forwards, 
daubing  my  face  and  clothes  with  its  odious 
flime.  Tiie  largenefs  of  its  features  made 
it  appear  the  moll  deformed  animal  that  can 
be  conceived.  However,  I  defired  Glum- 
dalclitch to  let  me  deal  with  it  alone,  I 
banged  it  a  good  while  with  One  of  my  fculls, 
and  at  lafl  forced  it  to  leap  out  of  the  boat. 

But  the  greateft  danger  1  ever  underwent 
in  that  kingdom,  vvas  from  a  monkey,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen. 
Glumdalclitch  had  locked  me  up  in  her  clo- 
fet, while  fhe  went  fomewhere  upon  bufi- 
nefs,  or  a  vifit.  The  weather  being  very 
warm,  the  clofet-window  was  left  open,  as 
well  as  the  windows  and  the  door  of  my  big- 
ger box,  in  which  I  ufually  lived,  becaufe 
of  its  largenefs  and  conveniency.  As  I  fat 
quietly  meditating  at  my  table,  I  heard  fome- 
thing  bounce  in  at  the  clofet-window,  and 
fkip  about  from  one  fide  to  the  other : 
whereat  although  I  was  much  alarmed,  yet 
I  ventured  to  look  out,  but  not  ftirring  from 
my  feat ;  and  then  I  faw  this  frolicfome  ani- 
mal friiking  and  leaping  up  and  down,  till 
at  lall  he  came  to  my  box,  which  he  feemed 
to  view  with  great  pleafure  and  curiofity, 
peeping  in  at  the  door  and  every  window. 
I  retreated  to  the  farther  corner  of  my  room, 
or  box,  but  the  monkey  looking  in  at  every 
fide  put  me  in  fuch  a  fright,  that  I  v/anted 
prefence  of  mind  to  conceal  myfelf  under 
the  bed,  as  I  might  eafily  have  done.  After 
fome  time  fpent  in  peeping,  grinning,  and 
chattering,  he  atlaft  efpied  me,  and  reaching 
one  of  his  paws  in  at  the  door,  as  a  cat  does 
when  fhe  plays  with  a  moufe,  although  I 
often  fliifted  place  to  avoid  him,  he  at  length 
feized  tKe  lappet  of  my  coat  (which  being 
of  that,  country's  lilk,  was  very  thick  and 
ilrbng)  and  dragged  me  out.  He  took  me 
up  in  his  right  fore-foot,  and  held  me  as  a 
nurfe  does  a  child  fhe  is  going  to  fuckle,  juft 
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as  I  have  feen  the  fame  fort  of  creature  do 
with  a  kitten  in  Europe  :  and  when  I  offered 
to  ftruggle,  he  fqueezed  me  fo  hard,  that  I 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  fubmit.  I  have 
good  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  took  me  for 
a  young  one  of  his  own  fpecies,  by  his  often 
ilroking  my  face  very  gently  with  his  other 
paw.  In  thefe  diverfions  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  a  noife  at  the  clofeL-docr,  as  if  fome- 
body  was  opening  it  ;  whereupon  he  fud- 
denly  leaped  up  to  the  window,  at  which  he 
had  come  in,  and  thence  upon  the  leads  and 
gutters,  walking  upon  three  legs,  and  hold- 
ing me  in  the  fourth,  till  he  clambered  up  to 
a  roof  that  was  next  to  ours.  1  heard  Glum- 
dalclitch  give  a  fhriek  at  the  moment  he  was 
carrying  me  out.  The  poor  girl  was  almoft 
diftradled :  that  quarter  of  the  palace  was 
all  in  an  uproar;  the  fervants  ran  for  lad- 
ders ;  the  monkey  was  feen  by  hundreds  in 
the  court,  fitting  upon  the  ridge  of  a  build- 
ing, holding  me  like  a  baby  in  one  of  his 
fore-paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the  other, 
fay  cramming  into  my  mouth  fome  victuals 
he  had  fqueezed  out  of  the  bag  on  one  fide 
of  his  chaps,  and  patting  me  when  I  would 
not  eat ;  whereat  many  of  the  rabble  below 
could  not  forbear  laughing  ;  neither  do  I 
think  they  jurtly  ought  to  be  blamed,  for, 
without  queftion,  the  fight  was  ridiculous 
enough  to  every  body  but  myfelf.  Some  of 
the  people  threw  up  ftones,  hoping  to  drive 
the  monkey  down  ;  but  this  was  llridly  for- 
bidden, or  elfe  very  probably  my  brains  had 
been  dafhed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  and 
mounted  by  feveral  men,  which  the  monkey 
obferving,  and  finding  himfelf  almoft  en- 
compafled  ;  not  being  able  to  make  fpeed 
enough  with  his  three  legs,  let  me  drop  on 
a  ridge  tile,  and  made  his  efcape.  Here  I 
fat  for  fome  time,  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  ground,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  to  fall  by  my 
own  giddinefs,  and  come  tumbling  over  and 
over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eves :  but  an  ho- 
neft  lad,  one  of  my  nurfe's  footmen,  climb- 
ed up,  and  putting  me  into  his  breeches- 
pocket,  brought  me  down  fafe. 

I  was  almoft  choaked  with  the  filthy  ftuff 
the  monkey  had  crammed  down  my  throat ; 
but  my  dear  little  nurfe  picked  it  out  of  my 
.mouth  with  a  fmall  needle,  and  then  I  fell 
a  vomiting,  which  gave  me  great  relief. 
Yet  I  was  fo  weak,  and  bruifed  in  the  fides 
with  the  fqueezes  given  me  by  this  odious 
animal,  that  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  a 
fortnight.  The  king,  queen,  and  all  the 
«ourt,  feut  &^^vy  day  to  enc^'oire  after  my 


health,  and  her  majefty  made  me  feveraj 
vifits  during  my  ficknefs.  The  monkey  was 
killed,  and  an  order  made  that  no  fuch  ani- 
mal fhould  be  kept  about  the  palace. 

When  I  attended  the  king  after  my  re- 
covery to  reiurn  him  thanks  for  his  favours, 
he  was  pleafed  to  rally  me  a  good  deal  upon 
this  adventure.  He  afked  me  what  my 
thoughts  and  fpeculatlons  were  while  I  lay  in 
the  monkey's  paw  ;  how  I  liked  the  viduah 
he  gave  me  ;  his  manner  of  feeding ;  and 
whether  the  frelh  air  on  the  roof  had  iharp- 
ened  my  ftomach.  He  dehred  to  know, 
what  I  would  have  done  upo.t  fuch  an  occa- 
fion  in  my  own  country.  1  told  his  majefly, 
that  in  Europe  we  had  no  monkeys,  except 
fuch  as  were  brought  for  curiofitles  from 
other  places,  and  fo  fmall,  that  I  could  deal 
with  a  dozen  of  them  together,  if  they  pre- 
fumed  to  attack  me.  And  as  for  that  mon- 
ftrous  animal  with  whom  I  was  fo  lately  en- 
gaged (it  was  indeed  as  large  as  an  elephant) 
if  my  fears  had  fuffered  me  to  think  fo  far 
as  to  make  ufe  of  my  hanger  (looking  fierce- 
ly, and  clapping  my  hand  upon  the  hilt,  as 
I  fpoke)  when  he  poked  his  paw  into  my 
chamber,  perhaps  I  ftiould  have  given  him 
fuch  a  wound,  as  would  have  made  him  glad 
to  withdraw  it  with  more  hafte  than  he  put 
it  in.  This  I  delivered  in  a  fi:m  tone,  like 
a  perfon  who  was  jealous,  left  his  courags 
fhould  be  called  in  queftion.  However,  m.y 
fpeech  produced  noihing  elfe  befides  a  loud 
laughter,  which  all  the  refpeft  due  to  his 
majefty  from  thofe  about  him  could  not  make 
them  contain.  This  made  me  refieft,  how 
vain  an  attempt  it  is  for  a  man  to  endeavour 
to  do  himfelf  honour  among  thofe,  who  are 
out  of  all  degree  of  equality  or  comparifon 
with  hlni.  And  yet  1  have  feen  the  moral 
of  my  own  behaviour  very  frequent  in  Eng- 
land iince  my  return,  where  a  little  con- 
temptible varlet,  without  the  leaft  title  to 
birth,  perfon,  wit,  or  common  fenfe,  fhail 
prefume  to  look  with  importance,  and  put 
himfelf  upon  a  foot  with  the  greateft  pei ions 
of  the  kingdom. 

I  was  every  day  furnifhing  the  court  with 
fome_  ridiculous  ftory;  and  Glumdaiclilch, 
although  ffie  loved  me  to  excefs,  yet  was 
arch  enough  to  inform  the  queen,  whenever 
I  committed  any  folly  that  fhe  thought  would 
be  diverting  to  her  majefty.  The  girl,  v^ho 
had  been  out  of  order,  was  carried,  by  her 
governefs,  to  take  the  air  about  an  iiour's 
diftance,  or  thirty  miles  from  town.  They 
alighted  out  of  the  coach,  near  a  fmall  toot- 
path  in  a  field,  and*  Glumdalclitch  fetting 
down  my  travellirg-box,  I  went  out  of  it  to 
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walk.  There  was  a  cow-dung  in  the  path, 
and  I  muft  needs  try  my  aftivity,  by  at- 
tempting to  leap  over  it.  I  took  a  run,  but 
unfortunately  jumped  fhort,  and  found  my- 
felf  juft  in  the  middle  up  to  my  knees.  I 
waded  through  with  feme  diihculty,  and  one 
of  the  footmen  wiped  me  as  clean  as  he  could 
with  his  handkerchief,  for  I  was  filthily  be- 
jnired,  and  my  nurfe  confined  me  to  my  box 
till  we  returned  home  ;  where  the  queen  was 
foon  informed  of  what  had  pafTed,  and  the 
footmen  fpread  it  about  the  court ;  fo  that 
all  the  mirth,  for  fome  days,  was  at  my  ex- 
pence.  , 

CHAP.    VI*. 
Several  contri'vances  of  the  author  to  pleafe  the 

king  and  queen.     He  Jhe^vs  his j% ill  in  mujic. 

The  king  enquires  into  the  Jl ate  of  England, 

vshith  the  author  relates  to  him.     The  king's 

ahfer'vations  thereon. 

I  ufed  to  attend  the  king's  levee  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  had  often  feen  him  under 
the  barber's  hand,  which  indeed  was  at  firfl 
very  terrible  to  behold  :  for  the  razor  was 
almoft  twice  as  long  as  an  ordinary  fcythe. 
His  majefty,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  was  only  fhaved  twice  a  week.  I 
once  prevailed  on  the  barber  to  give  me  fome 
of  the  fuds  or  lather,  out  of  which  I  picked 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  llrongeft  flumps  of  hair. 
I  then  took  a  piece  of  fine  wood,  and  cut  it 
like  the  back  of  a  comb,  making  feveral 
holes  in  it,  at  equal  diftance,  with  as  fmall  a 
needle  as  1  could  get  from  Glumdalclitch. 
I  fixed  in  the  ftumps  fo  artificially,  fcraping 
and  floping  them  with  my  knife  towards  the 
point,  that  Lmade  a  very  tolerable  comb; 
which  was  a  feafonable  fupply,  my  own  be- 
ing fo  much  broken  in  the  "teeth,  that  it  was 
almoft  ufelefs :  neither  did  I  know  any  artifl 
in  that  country  fo  nice  and  exaft,  as  would 
undertake  to  make  me  another. 

And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  amufe- 
ment,  wherein  I  fpent  many  of  my  leifure 
hours.  I  defired  the  queen's  woman  to  fave 
for  me  the  combings  of  her  majefty's  hair. 
Whereof  in  time  I  got  a  good  quantity,  and 
confulting  with  my  friend  the  cabinet-maker, 
\vho  had  received  general  orders  to  do  little 
jobs  for  me,  I  direfted  him  to  make  two 
chair-frames,  no  larger  than  thofe  I  had  in 
my  box,  and  then  to  bore  little  holes  with  a 


fine  awl  round  thofe  parts  where  I  defigned 
the  backs  and  feats ;  through  thefe  holes  I 
wove  the  flrongefl  hairs  I  could  pick  out, 
juft  after  the  manner  of  cane-chairs  in  Eng- 
land. When  they  were  finifhed,  I  made  a 
prefent  of  them  to  her  majefly,  who  kept 
them  in  her  cabinet,  and  ufed  to  fhew  them 
for  curiofities,  as  indeed  they  were  the  won- 
der of  every  one  that  beheld  them.  Tte 
queen  would  have  had  me  fit  upon  one  of 
thefe  chairs,  but  I  abfolutely  refuled  to  obey 
her,  protefting  I  would  rather  die  a  thoufand 
deaths,  than  place  a  difhonourable  part  of 
my  body  on  thofe  precious  hairs  that  once 
adorned  her  majefly's  head.  Of  thefe  hairs 
(as  I  had  always  a  mechanical  genius)  I 
likewife  made  a  neat  little  purfe,  about  five 
feet  long,  with  her  majefty's  name  decy- 
phered  in  gold  letters,  which  1  gave  to  Glum- 
dalclitch, by  the  queen's  confent.  To  fay 
the  truth,  it  was  more  for  fhew  than  ufe, 
being  not  of  ftrength  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  larger  coins,  and  therefore  fhe  kept  no- 
thing in  it  but  fome»little  toys,  that  girls  are 
fond  of. 

The  king,  who  delighted  in  mufic,  had 
frequent  concerts  at  court,  to  which  I  was 
fometimes  carried,  and  fet  in  my  box  on  a 
table,  to  hear  them :  but  the  noife  was  io 
great,  that  I  could  hardly  diftinguifh  the 
tunes.  I  am  confident,  that  all  the  drums 
and  trumpets  of  a  royal  army,  beating  and 
founding  together,  juft  at  your  ears,  could 
not  equal  it.  My  pradlice  v/as,  to  have  my 
box  removed  from  the  place  where  the  per- 
formers fat,  as  far  as  I  could,  then  to  fhut 
the  doors  and  windows  of  it,  and  draw  the 
window-curtains ;  after  which  I  found  their 
mufic  not  difagreeable. 

I  had  learnt  in  my  youth  to  play  a  little 
upon  the  fpinet.  Glumdalclitch  kept  one  in 
her  chamber,  and  a  mafter  attended  twice 
a  week  to  teach  her :  I  called  it  a  fpinet,  be» 
caufe  it  fomewhat  refembled  that  inftrument, 
and  was  played  upon  in  the  fame  manner. 
A  fancy  came  into  my  head,  that  I  would 
entertain  the  king  and  queen  with  an  Eng- 
lifh  tune  upon  this  inftrument.  But  this  ap- 
peared extremely  difficult :  for  the  fpinet 
was  near  fixty  feet  long,  each  key  being  al- 
moft a  foot  wide,  fo  that  with  my  arms  ex- 
tended, I  could  not  reach  to  above  five  keys, 
and  to  prefs  them  down  required  a  good 


In  this  chapter  he  gives  an  account  of  the  political  ftate  of  Europe.     Orrsr  Y. 
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fmart  ftroke  wkK  my  fift,  which  would  be 
too  great  a  labour,  and  to  no  purpofe.  The 
method  I  contrived  was  this :  1  prepared  two 
round  fticks,  about  the  bignefs  of  common 
cudgels  ;  they  were  thicker  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  and  I  covered  the  thicker  ends 
with  a  piece  of  a  moufe's  Ikin,  that,  by  rap- 
Aig  on  them,  I  might  neither  damage  the 
tops  of  the  keys,  nor  interrupt  the  found. 
Eefore  the  fpinet  a  bench  was  placed  about 
four  feet  below  the  keys,  and  I  was  put  up- 
on the  bench.  I  ran  fideling  upon  it,  that 
way  and  this,  as  fail  as  I  could,  banging  the 
proper  keys  with  my  two  fticks,  and  made  a 
ftiifr  to  play  a  jig  to  the  great  fatisfaftion  of 
both  their  majefties :  but  it  was  the  moll  vio- 
lent exercife  I  ever  underwent,  and  yet  I 
could  not  ftrike  above  fixteen  keys,  nor  con- 
fequently  play  the  bafs  and  treble  together, 
as  other  artiils  do,  which  was  a  great  difad- 
vantage  to  my  performance. 

The  king,  who,  as  I  before  obferved,  was 
a  prince  of  excellent  underftanding,  would 
frequently  order  that  I  fliould  be  brought  in 
my  box,  and  fet  upon  the  table  in  his  clofet ; 
he  would  then  command  me  to  bring  one  of 
my  chairs  out  of  the  box,  and  fit  down  with- 
in three  yards  diftance  upon  the  top  of  the 
cabinet,  which  brought  me  almoft  to  a 
level  with  his  face.  In  this  manner  I 
had  fevcral  converfatlons  with  him.  I  one 
day  took  the  freedom  to  tell  his  majefty,  that 
the  contempt  he  difcovered  towards  Europe, 
and  the  reft  of  the  world,  did  not  feem  an- 
fwerable  to  thofe  excellent  qualities  of  mind 
that  he  was  matter  of:  that  reafon  did  not  ex- 
tend itfelf  with  the  bulk  of  the  body ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  obferved  in  our  country,  that 
the  talleil  perfons  were  ufually  leaft  provided 
with  it :  that,  among  other  animals,  bees  and 
ants  had  the  reputation  of  more  ij|fiuftry,  art, 
and  fagacity,  than  many  of  the  larger  kinds ; 
and  that,  as  inconfiderable  as  he  took  me  to 
be,  I  hoped  I  might  live  to  do  his  majefty 
fome  fignal  fervice.  The  king  heard  me  with 
attention,  and  began  to  conceive  a  much 
better  opinion  of  me  than  he  had  ever  be- 
fore. He  defired  I  would  give  him  as  exa£l 
an  account  of  the  government  of  England  as 
I  poflibly  could ;  becaufe,  as  fond  as  princes 
commonly  are  of  their  own  cuftoms  (for  fo 
he  conjeftured  of  other  monarchs  by  my 
former  difcourfes)  he  Ihould  be  glad  to  hear 
of  any  thing  fhat  might  deferve  imitation. 

Imagine  with  thyielf,  courteous  reader, 
how  often  I  then  wiflied  for  the  tongue  of 
Demofthenes  or  Cicero,  that  might  have  en- 
abled me  to  celebrate  the  pT:'Sk  of  my  own 
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dear  native  country  in  a  ftyle  equal  to  its 
merits  and  felicity. 

I  began  my  difcourfe  by  informing  his 
majefty,  that  our  dominions  confifted  of  two 
iflands,  which  compofed  three  mighty  king- 
doms under  one  fovereign,  befides  our  plan- 
tations in  America,  I  dwelt  long  upon  the 
fertility  of  our  foil,  and  the  temperature  of 
our  climate.  1  then  fpoke  at  large  upon  the 
conftitution  of  an  Englifti  parliament,  partly 
made  up  cjf  an  ilkillrious  body  called  tha 
houfe  of  peers,  perfons  of  the  nobleft  blood, 
and  of  the  moft  ancient  and  ample  patrimo.* 
nies.  I  defcribed  that  extraordinary  care  al- 
ways taken  of  their  education  in  arts  and 
arms,  to  qualify  them  for  being  councellors 
both  to  the  king  and  kingdom ;  to  have  st 
fhare  in  the  legillature ;  to  be  members  of  tha 
higheft  court  of  judicature,  from  whence 
there  could  be  no  appeal ;  and  to  be  cham- 
pions always  ready  for  the  defence  of  thciif 
prince  and  country,  by  their  valour,  con- 
duft,  and  fidelity.  That  thefe  were  the  or- 
nament and  bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  wor- 
thy followers  of  their  moft  renowned  ancef- 
tors,  whofe  honour  had  been  the  reward  of 
their  virtue,  from  which  their  poflerlty  were 
never  once  knomi  to  degenerate.  To  thefe 
were  joined  feveral  holy  perfons  as  part  of 
that  aflembly  under  the  title  of  bilhops, 
whofe  peculiar  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  of 
religion,  and  of  thofe  who  inftruft  the  peo- 
ple therein.  Thefe  were  fearched  and  fought 
out  through  the  whole  nation,  by  the  prince 
and  his  A'ifeft  councellors,  among  fuch  of  the 
priefthood  as  were  molt  defervediy  diftia- 
guilhed  by  the  fan^^ity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
depth  of  their  erudition,  who  were  indeed 
the  fpiritual  fathers  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people. 

That  the  other  part  of  the  parliament  con- 
fifted of  an  aflembly  called  the  hcufe  of  com- 
mons, who  were  all  principal  gentlemen, 
freely  picked  and  culled  cut  by  the  people 
themfelves,  for  their  great  abilities  and  love 
of  their  country,  to  reprefent  the  wifdom  of 
the  whole  nation.^  And  that  thefe  two  bodies 
made  up  the  moft  auguft  aflembly  in  Europe, 
to  whom,  in  conjunftion  with  the  prince,  the 
whole  legiflature  is  committed. 

I  then  defcended  to  the  courts  of  juftice, 
over  which  the  judges,  thofe  venerable  fa- 
ges  and  interpreters  of  the  law,  prefided  for 
determining  the  difputed  rights  and  proper- 
ties of  men,  as  well  as  for  the  punifhment  of 
vice,  and  Diotedlion  of  innocence.  I  men- 
tioned thQ  prudent  management  of  oar  trea- 
fury,  the  valour  and  atciiievemenis  of  our 
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forces  by  fea  and  land.  I  computed  the 
iiumber  of  our  people,  by  reckoning  how 
many  millions  there  might  be  of  each  relig'- 
ous  ieci,  or  political  party  atnong  us.  1  did 
not  omit  even  our  fports  and  paftimes,  or 
any  other  particular,  whiCii  I  thoagnt  might 
redound  to  the  honour  of  my  country.  And 
I  finifhed  all  with  a  brief  hiftorical  account 
of  affairs  and  events  in  England  for  about  an 
hundred  years  paft. 

This  convcrfation  was  not  ended  under 
*five  audiences,  each  of  feveral  hours ;  and 
the  king  heard  the  whole  with  great  atten- 
tion, frequently  taking  notes  of  what  1 
fpoke,  as  well  as  memorandums  of  what 
queft'ons  he  intended  to  afk  me. 

When  I  had  put  an  end  to  thefe  long  dif- 
courfes,his  majefty  in  a  fixth  audience,  con- 
fulting  his  notes,  propofed  many  doubts, 
queries,  and  objeftions  upon  every  article. 
He  afked  what  methods  were  ufed  to  culti- 
vate the  minds  and  bodies  of  our  young  no- 
tility,  and  in  what  kind  of  bufmefs  they  com- 
monly fpent  ibe  hili:  and  teachable  part  of 
their  lives.  What  courfe  was  taken  to  fup- 
ply  that  affembly,  when  any  noble  family  be- 
came extindl.  What  qualifications  were  ne- 
ceflary  in  thofe  who  are  to  be  created  new 
lords:  whether  the -humour  of  the  prince,  a 
lum  of  money  to  a  court  lady  or  a  prime 
minifler,  or  a  defign  of  ilrengthening  a  par- 
ty oppofite  to  the  public  interefl:,  ever  hap- 
pened to  be  motives  in  tliofe  advancements. 
What  (hare  of  kno'.vledge  thefe  lords  had  in 
the  lawi  of  their  country,  and  how  they  came 
by  it,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  decide  the  pro- 
^perties  of  their  fellow  fubjeds  in  the  lafl  re- 
fort.  Whether  they  were  all  fo  free  from  ava- 
rice, paitialiries,  or  want,  that  a  bribe,  or 
fome  other  finiller  view,  could  have  no  place 
among  them.  Whether  thofe  holy  lords  I 
fpoke  of  were  alw'ays  promoted  to  that  rank 
upon  account  oftheir  knowledge  in  r::r!gious 
matters.  ?.nd  the  fanftity  of  their  lives;  had 
never  been  compilers  with  the  times  while 
they  were  common  priefts,  or  ilaviih  prolti- 
tute  chaplains  to  fome  nobleman,  whole 
opinions  they  continued  fervilely  to  follow 
after  they  were  admitted  into  that  alfembly. 

He  then  defiied  to  knew,  what  art?  were 
pracliftdin  elefting  thofe  w-iom  I  called  com- 
moners :  whether  a  frranger  with  a  (Irong 
purfe  mij.'hv  rot  influence  the  vulgar  voters 
to  chafe  him  before  their  own  landlord,  or 
the  moll  confidcrable  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. How  it  came  to  pafs,  that  peo- 
ple we.'-e  fo  violently  bent  upon  getting  into 
this  affembly.  which  1  allowed  to  be  aerr.it 
trouble  and  expeuce,  often  to  the  rum  cf 


their  families,  without  any  falary  or  pcn- 
iion  :  becaufe  this  appeared  fuch  an  exalted 
ftrain  of  virtue  and  public  fpirlt,  that  his  { 
majsfty  feemed   to  doubt  it  might  poflibly 
not  be  always  fincere  :  and  he   defired   to 
know,  whether  fuch  zealous  gentlemen  could 
have  any  views  of  refunding  themfelves  for^ 
the  charges   and  trouble  they  were  ^t,.  J|u 
facrificing  the  public  good  to  the  deiigns^^ 
a  weak   and  vicious   prince,  in  conjunction 
with  a  corrupted   miniilry.     He  multiplied 
his  queftions,  and  fifted  me  thoroughly  up- 
on every  part  of  this  head,  propofing  num- 
berlefs   enquiries  and  objedtions,    which  I 
think  it  nor  prudent  or  convenient  to  repeat. 

Upon  what  1  faid,  in  relation  to  our  courts 
of  juftice,  his  majefty  defired  to  be  fatisfied 
in  feveral  points :  and  this  1  was  the  better 
able  to  do,  having  been  fbrmerly  almoft 
ruined,  by  a  long  fuit  in  chancery,  which 
was  decreed  for  me  with  cofts.  He  alked 
what  time  was  ufually  fpent  in  determining 
between  right  and  vvvong,  and  what  degree 
of  expence.  Whether  advocates  and  ora- 
tOTb  had  liberty  to  plead  in  caufes  manifeftly 
known  to  be  unjull:,  vexatious,  or  oppref'- 
five.  Wiiether  party  in  religion  or  politics 
were  obferved  to  be  of  any  weight  in  the 
fcale  of  jailice.  Whether  thofe  pleading  o- 
rators  were  perfons  educated  in  the  general 
knowledge  of  equity,  or  only  in  provincial, 
national,  and  other  local  culloms.  Whether 
they  or  their  judges  had  any  part  in  pen- 
ning thofe  laws,  which  they  afiumed  the  li- 
berty of  interpreting  and  gloffing  upon  at 
their  pleafure.  Whether  they  had  ever  at 
different  times  pleaded  for  and  againfl  the 
fame  caufe,  and  cited  precedents  to  prove 
contrary  opinions.  Whether  they  were  a 
rich  or  a  poor  corporation.  Whether  they 
received  ^w  pecuniary  reward  for  pleading 
or  delivei^^  their  opinions.  And  particu- 
larly, whether  they  were  ever  admitted  as 
members  in  the  lower  fenate. 

He  fell  next  upon  the  management  cf  our 
treafury  ;  and  faid,  he  thought  my  memory 
had  failed  me,  becaufe  I  computed  our  taxesv 
at  about  five  or  fix  millions  a  year,  and  when 
I  came  to  mention  the  iflues,  he  found  they 
fometimes  amounted  to  more  than  double: 
for  the  notes  he  had  taken  were  very  parti- 
cular  in  this  point,  becaufe  he  hoped,  as  he' 
told  me,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  con- 
duff  might  be  ufeful  to  him,  and  he  could 
not  be  deceived  in  his  calculations.  But  if 
what  r  told  him  were  true,  he  was  ftill  at  x 
lol's  how  a  kingdom  could  run  out  of  its 
etiite,  Hke^  private  perfon.  He  afked  me, 
who  were  our  creditors,  and  where  we  found 
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money  to  pay  them.  He  wondered  to  hear 
me  talk  of  fuch  chargeable  and  expenfive 
wars  ;  that  certainly  we  muft  be  a  quarrel- 
^  feme  people,  or  live  among  very  bad  neigh- 
bours, and  thar  our  generals  mult  needs  be 
richer  than  our  kings.  He  a/ked  what  bu- 
fmefs  we  had  out  of  our  own  iflands,  unlefs 
iipon  the  fcore  of  trade  or  treaty,  or  to  de- 
fend the  coafts  with  our  fleet.  Above  all, 
he  was  amazed  to  hear  me  talk  of  a  merce- 
nary ftanding  army  in  the  midft  of  peace, 
and  among  a  free  people.  He  faid,  if  we 
were  governed,  by  our  own  confent,  in  the 
perfons  of  our  reprefentatives,  he  could  not 
imagine  of  whom  we  were  afraid,  or  againfl 
whom  we  were  to  fight ;  and  would  hear  my 
opinion,  whether  a  private  man's  houfe  might 
not  better  be  defended  by  himfelf,  his  child- 
ren, and  family,  than  by  half  a  dozen  raf- 
cals,  picked  up  at  a  venture  in  the  ftreets, 
for  fmall  wages,  who  might  get  an  hundred 
times  more  by  cutting  their  throats. 

He  laughed  at  my  odd  kind  of  arithmetic 
(as  he  was  pleafed  to  call  it)  in  reckoning 
the  numbers  of  our  people  by  a  computa- 
tion, drawn  from  the  feveral  feds  among  us 
in  religion  and  politics.  He  faid,  he  knew 
no  reafon  why  thofe,  who  entertain  opinions 
prejudicial  to  the  public,  fhould  be  obliged 
to  change,  or  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  con- 
ceal them.  And  as  it  was  tyranny  in  any 
government  to  require  the  firft,  fo  it  was 
vveaknefs  not  to  enforce  the  fecond :  for  a 
man  may  be  allowed  to  keep  poifons  in  his 
clofet,  but  not  to  vend  them  about  for  cor- 
dials. 

He  obferved,  that,  among  the  diverfions 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  1  had  mentioned 
gaming  :  he  defired  to  know  at  what  age  this 
entertainment  was  ufually  taken  up,  and  when 
it  was  laid  down  ;  how  much  of  their  lime  it 
employed  ;  whether  it  ever  went  fo  high  as 
to  afFe6"t  their  fortunes  ;  whether  mean  vici- 
ous people,  by  their  dexterity  in  that  art, 
might  not  arrive  at  great  riches,  and  fome- 
times  keep  our  very  nobles  in  dependence, 
as  well  as  habituate  them  to  vile  companions, 
wholly  take  them  from  the  improvement  of 
their  minds,  and  force  them  by  the  lolTes 
they  received  to  learn  and  pradife  that  in- 
famous dexterity  upon  other:. 

He  was  perfedlly  aftonifhed  with  the  hifro- 
rical  account  I  gave  him  of  our  affairs  dur- 
ing the  laft  century,  protefting  it  was  only 
a  heap  of  confj-.jracies,  rebellions,  murders, 
maffacres,  revolutions,  banifhments,  the  very 
worft  effefts  that  avarice,  fadlion,  hypocrify, 
periidioufnefs,  cruelty,  rage,  madnef?;  ha- 


tred, envy,  lull,  malice,  and  ambition  could 
produce.  , 

His  majefly,  in  another  audience,  was  at 
the  pains  to  recapitulate  the  fum  of  all  I  had 
fpoken ;  compared  the  queflions  he  made 
with  the  anfwers  I  had  given  ;  then  taking 
m.e  into  his  hands,  and  liroking  me  gently, 
delivered  himfelf  in  thefe  words,  which  I 
fhall  never  forget,  nor  the  manner  he  fpoke 
them  in  :    "  My  little  friend  Grildrig,  you 
have  made  a  moft  admirable  panegyric  upon 
your  country  ;  you  have  clearly  proved  that 
ignorance,  idlenefs,  and  vice  are  the  proper 
ingredients  for  qualifying  a  legiflator  ;  that 
laws  are  beft  explained,  interpreted,  and  ap- 
plied by  thofe  whofe  intereft  and  abilities  lie 
in    perverting,   confounding,   and   eluding 
them.  1  obferve  among  you  fome  lines  of  an 
inftituticn,  which,  in  its  original,  might  have 
been  tolerable,  but  thefe  are  half  erafed,  and 
the  reft  wholly  blurred  and  blotted  by  cor- 
ruptions.    It  doth  not  appear,  from  all  you 
have  faid,  how  any  one  perfedion  is  requir- 
ed toward  the  procurement  of  any  one  fta- 
tion  among  you  ;  much  lefs,  that  men  are 
ennobled  on  account  of  their  virtue,   that 
priefts  are  advanced  for  their  piety  or  learn- 
ing,  foldiers  for   their  condu-d  or  valour, 
judges  for  their  integrity,  fenators  for  the 
love  of  their  country,  or  counfellors  for  their 
wifdom.  As  for  yourfelf,  continued  tht  king, 
who  have  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  your  li!e 
in  travelling,  i  am  well  difpofed  to  hope  you  ' 
may  hitherto  have  efcaped  many  vices  of 
your  country.     But  by  what  I  hare  gather- 
ed from  your  own  relation,  and  the  anfweru 
1  have  with  much  pains  wringed  and  extort-* 
ed  from  you,  I  cannot  but  conclude  the  bulk 
of  your  natives   to  be  the  moft  pernicious 
race  of  little  odious  vermin  that  nature  ever 
fufFered   to   crawl  upon  the  furface  of  the 
earth." 

CHAP.    vir. 

The  author's  lo^ve  of  hit  country.     He  makes  a 
propofal  of  much  ad'vantage  to  the  king,  tvhich 
is  rejedeJ.    The  king'' s  great  ignorance  in  po- 
litics .     The  karning  of  that  country  •very  i;n  ■■ 
perfeSl  and  confined.    The  la-ivs,  and  military 
ajf'airs,  and  parties  in  the  fate. 
Nothing   but   an  extreme  love  of  tr\!th 
could  have  hindered  me  from  concealing  thi=. 
part  of  my  ftory.     It  was  in  vain  to  difcc- 
ver  my  refentments,    which   were   always 
turned  into  ridicule ;  and  I  was  forced  to 
refl  with  patience,  while  my  noble  and  mofl 
beloved  country  v/as  fo  injurioully  treated. 
I  am  as  heartily  forry  as  any  of  my  readers 
c  c  '  '  *        can 
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we  often  put  this  pow.icr  into  large  hollow 
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can  poffibly  be,  that  fuch  an  occafion  was 
given ;  but  this  prince  happened  to  be  fo  cu- 
rious and  inquifitive  upon  every  particular, 
that  it  could  notconfill  either  with  gratitude 
or  good  manners,  to  refufe  givirg  him  what 
f,aisfaaion  1  was  able.  Yet  thus  much  I 
may  be  allowed  to  fay  in  irsy  own  vindica- 
tion, that  I  artfully  elud'jd  many  of  his 
queition?,  and  gave  to  every  point  a  more 
favourable  turn,  by  many  degrees,  than  the 
ftriftnefs  of  truth  u-ould  allow.  For  I  have 
always  borne  that  laudable  partiality  to  my 
own  country,  which  Dicnylius  Halicarnal- 
fenfis  with  \o  much  juftice  rc^cominends  to  a 
hiftorian  :  I  would  hide  the  frailties  and  de- 
formities of  my  political  mother,  and  place 
her  virtues  and  beauties  in  the  moil  advan- 
tageous light.  This  was  my  fmcere  endea- 
vour in  thofe  many  difcourfes  I  had  with 
that  monarch,  although  it  unfortunately 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

But  great  allowances  Ihould  be  given  to 
3.  king,  who  lives  wholly  fecluded  from  the 
reft  of  the  world,  and  mull  therefore  be  al- 
together unacquainted  with  the  manners  and 
culloms  that  moft  prevail  in  other  nations : 
the  want  of  which  knowledge  will  ever  pro- 
duce many  prejtuikesy  and  a  certain  narrnifj' 
nejs  of  thinking,  from  which  we  and  the  po- 
liter countries  of  Europe  are  wholly  exempt- 
ed. And  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  fo 
remote  a  prince's  notions  of  virtue  and  vice 
jvere  to  be  offered  as  a  ftaudard  for  all  man- 
kind. 

To  confirm  what  I  have  now  faid,  and 
further,  to  fliew  the  miferahle  efFeils  of  a 
ccvfined  educaticv,  I  fliall  here  infert  a  paflage 
which  will  hardly  obtain  belief.  In  hopes 
to  ingratiate  myfelf  farther  into  his  majelty's 
favour,  I  told  him  of  an  invention  diicover- 
ed  between  three  and  four  hundred  years 
ago,  to  m.ake  a  certain  pou-der,  into  a  heap 
of  which  the  fmalleft  fpark  of  fre  falling 
would  kindle  the  whole  in  a  moment,  although 
it  were  as  big  as  a  m.ountain,  and  make  it 
all  flyup  in  the  air  together  with  anoife  and 
agitation  greater  than  thunder.  That  a  pro- 
per, quantity  of  this  powder,  rammedinto  an 
hollow  tube  of  brafs  or  iron,  accordin(»-  to  its 
bignefs,  would  drive  a  bail  of  iron  or  lead 
with  fuch  violence  and  fpeed,.  a?  nothing  was 
able  to  fuitain  its  force.  I'hat  the  largeft 
balls  thus  difcharged  would  not  only  celtroy 
whole  rai.ks  of  an  army  at  once,  but  batter 
the  iirongeft  walls  to  the  ground,  fir.k  dov/n 
fhips,  with  a  thoufand  men  ia  each,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea ;  and,  when  linked  by  a 
chain  together,  would  cut  through  mails  and 
rigging:  divide  hundreds  of  bodies  in   the 


balls  of  iron,  and  diich::rged  them  by  an  en 
gine  into  fome  city  we  weiebefieging,  which 
v/ould  rip  up  the  pavements,  tear  t'le  houies 
to  pieces,  biir'sl;  and  thro»v  fplinters  en  every 
fide,  da'.hirg  outthc  brains  cf  all  \yho  cam.; 
near.  Thi^t  I  knev*/  the  ingredients  very 
well,  which  v/ere  cheap  and  common  ;  1  un- 
derftood  the  niannt^r  of  couipo  Juding  thern, 
and  cc.:ld  diiTifl  his  wc:kn-,cn  how  to  make 
thofe  tube",  of  a  fi/.e  proportionable  to  ail 
other  things  in  his  majcity's  kingdom,  and 
tiie  largeft  need  not  be  above  an  hundred  hct 
long  ;  twenty  or  thirty  of  which  tubes, 
charged  with  the  proper  quantity  of  powder 
and  balls,  would  batter  down  the  walls  of  the 
ftrongeft  town  in  his  dominions  in  a  few 
hours,  or  deftroy  the  whole  metropolis,  if 
ever  it  Ihould  pretend  to  dilpute  his  abfo- 
lute  commands.  This  I  humbly  offered  to 
his  majefly,  as  a  fmall  tribute  of  acknow- 
ledgment, in  return  for  fo  many  marks  that 
I  had  received  of  his  royal  favour  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  king  was  ftruck  with  horror  at  the 
defcription  I  had  given  of  thofe  terrible  en- 
gines, and  the  propofa!  I  had  made.  He 
was  amazed,  how  io  impotent  and  groveling 
an  infeft  as  I  (thefe  were  his  expreffions) 
could  entertain  fuch  inhuman  ideas,  and  in 
fo  familiar  a  manner  as  to  appear  wholly 
unmoved  at  all  the  fcenes  of  blood  and  de- 
folation,  which  I  had  painted  as  the  common 
effefts  of  thofe  dellrudlive  machines,  where- 
of he  faid  fome  evil  genius,  enemy  to  man- 
kind, muft  have  been  the  hrft  contriver.  As 
for  himfelf,  he  protefted,  that  although  few 
things  delighted  him  fo  much  as  new  difco- 
veries  in  art  or  in  nature,  yet  he  would  ra- 
ther lofe  half  his  kingdom,  than  be  privy 
to  fach  a  fecret,  which  he  commanded  me» 
as  I  valued  my  life,  never  to  mention  any 
more. 

A  ftrange  effeft  of  narrow  principles  an4 
J/jort  fieavs !  that  a  prince,  pofiefied  of  every 
quality  which  procures  veneration,  love,  and 
elleem  ;  of  ftrong  parts,  great  wifdom,  and 
profound  learning,  endowed  with  admirable 
talents  for  government,  and  almoft  adored 
by  his  fubjefts,  fhould,  from  a  nice  unnecejjary 
y?r«//f  "whereof  in  Europe  we  can  have  no 
conception,  let  Hip  an  opportunity  put  into 
his  hands,  that  would  have  made  him  abfo- 
lute  nialier  of  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and 
the  fortunes  of  his  people.  Neither  do  I 
fay  this  with  the  leaft  intention  to  detract 
from  the  many  virtues  of  that  excellent  king, 
whoff  charatter  I  am  fenfible  will  on  this  ac- 
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count  be  very  much  lefTened  in  the  opinion  placed  in  a  gallery  of  twelve  hundred  feet 
of  an  EngliOi  reader  ;  but  I  take  this  defecl  long,  from  whence  I  had  liberty  to  borrow* 
among  them  to  have  rifen  from  their  igno-  what  books  I  pleafed.  The  queen's  joiner 
ranee,  by  not  having  hitherto  reduced  poli- 
tics into  a  fcience,  as  the  more  acute  wits  of 
Europe  have  done.  Fori  remember  very  well, 
in  a  difccur.'e  one  day  with  the  king,  when  I 
happened  to  lay  there  were  feveral  thoufand 
books  among  us  written  upon  the  art  of  go- 
vernment, it  gave  him  (direflly  contrary  to 
my  intention)  a  very  mean   opinion  of  ou 


underflandinc 


He 


minate  and  defpire  all  myflery,  refinement, 
and  intrigue,  either  in  a  prince  or  a  mini- 
fter.  He  could  not  tell  whit  I  meant  by  fe- 
crets  of  ftate,  where  an  enemy,  or  fome  ri- 
val nation,  were  not  in  the  cafe.  He  con- 
fined the  knowledge  of  governing  within 
very  narrow  bounds,  to  common  fenfe  and 
reafon,  to  juftice  and  lenity,  to  the  fpeedy 
determination  of  civil  and  criminal  caufes  ; 
with  fome  other  obvious  topics  which  are  not 
worth  confidering.  And  he  gave  it  for  his 
Opinion,  that  whoever  could  make  two  ears 
of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grafs,  to  grow  up- 
on a  fpot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew 
before,  would  dcferve  better  of  mankind, 
and  do  more  eflential  fervice  to  his  country, 
than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  toge- 
ther. 

The  learning  of  this  people  is  very  de- 
feftive,  confilHng  only  in  morality,  hiftory, 
poetry,  and  mathematics,  wherein  they  muft 
be  allowed  to  excel.  But  the  lad  of  thefe 
-is  wholly  applied  to  what  may  be  ufeful  in 
life,  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
all  mechanical  arts  ;  fo  that  among  us  it 
would  be  little  efteemed.  And  as  to  ideas, 
entities,  abftradions,  and  tranfcendentals,  I 
could  never  drive  the  leaft  conception  into 
their  heads. 

No  law  of  that  country  muft  exceed  in 
words  the  number  of  letters  in  their  alpha- 
bet, which  confifts  only  of  two-and-tvventy. 
But  indeed  few  of  them  extend  even  to  that 
length.    They  are  expreffed  in  the  moft plain 


had  contrived,  in  one  of  Giumdalcl itch's 
looms,  a  kind  of  wooden  machine,  five  and 
twenty  feet  high,  formeu  like  a  ftandlng  lad- 
der, the  lleps  were  each  fifty  feet  long:  it 
was  indeed  a  m.oveable  pair  of  ftairs,  thd 
lowell  end  placed  at  ten  feet  diflance  frorii 
the  wail  of  the  chamber.  The  book  I  had 
a  mind  to  read  was  put  up  leaning  againit 
profelfed  both  to  abo-     the  wall ;  I  lirft  mounted  to  the  upper  fteji 


of  the  la,dder,  and,  t  .'rning  my  face  tOiVardd 
the  book,  began  at  the  top  of  the  pagei  an(i 
fo  walking  to  the  right  and  left  about  eight 
Of  ten  paces,  according  to  the  length  of  thd 
lines,  till  I  had  gotten  a  little  below  the  level 
of  mine  eyes,  and  then  defcending  gradual- 
ly till  I  came  to  the  bottom  :  after  which,  1 
mounted  again,  and  began  the  other  page  iri 
the  fame  manner,  and  fo  turned  over  th^ 
leaf,  which  I  could  eafily  do  with  both  my 
hands,  for  it  was  as  thick  and  fliff  as  a  pafte- 
board,  and  in  the  largell  folios  not  abovd 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long. 

Their  flyle  is  clear,  mafculine,  and  fmooth* 
but  not  florid  ;  for  they  avoid  nothing  mord 
than  multiplying  unneceH'ary  words,  or  ufing 
various  expreffions.  I  have  perufed  man/ 
of, their  books,  efpecially  thofe  in  hiftory 
and  morality.  Among  the  reft,  I  wais  very- 
much  diverted  with  a  little  old  treatife> 
v/hich  always  lay  in  Glumdalclitch's  bed- 
chamber,  and  belonged  to  her  governefs,  A 
grave  elderly  gentlewoman,  who  dealt  in 
writings  of  morality  and  devotion.  The 
book  treats  of  the  weaknefs  of  human  kindj 
and  is  in  little  efteem,  except  among  thet 
women  and  the  vulgar.  However,  I  was  cu- 
rious to  fee  what  an  author  of  that  country 
could  fay  upon  fuch  a  fubjeft.  This  writer 
went  through  all  the  ufual  topics  of  Euro- 
pean moraliits,  (hewing  how  diminutive, 
contemptible,  and  helplefs  an  animal  was 
man  in  his  own  nature ;  hov/  unable  to  de- 
fend himfelf  from  inclemencies  of  the  air. 


and  fimple  terms,  wherein  thofe  people  are  or  the  fury  of  wild  beafts ;  how  much  he 

not  mercurial  enough  to  difcover  above  one  was  excelled  by  one  creature  in  ftrength,  by 

interpretation  :  and  to  write  a  comment  up-  another  in  fpeed,  by  a  third  in  forefight,  by 

on  any  law  is  a  capital  crime.     As  to  the  a  fourth  in  induftry.    He  added,  thatnatufd 

decifionofcivil  caufes,  or  proceedings  againft  was  degenerated  in  thefe  latter  declining 

criminals,  their  precedents  are  fo  few,  that  ages  of  the  world,  and  could  now  produce 

they  have  little  reafon  to  boaft  of  any  extra-  only  fmall  abortive  births,  in  companfon  of 

ordinary  fkill  in  either.                   ,  thofe  in  ancient  timea.:    He  faid  it  was  very 

They  have  had  the  art  of  printing,  as  reafonable  to  think,  not  only  that  the  fpecies 

\yell  as  the  Chinefe,  time  out  of  mind  :  but  of  men  were  originally  much  larger,    but 

their  libraries  are  not  very  large;  for  that  of  alfo  that  there  muft  have  been  giants  in 

the  king,  which  is  reckoned  the  largeft,  doth  former  ages ;  which,  as  it  is  alTerted  by  hif- 

Jiot  amount  to  above  a  thoufand  volumes,  tory  and  tradition,  fo  it  ha^  been  confirm- 

c  c  ♦»  «a 
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cd  by  huge  bones  and  fkulls  cafually  dug  up 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  far.  exceed- 
ing the  common  dwindled  race  of  man  in 
our  days.  He  argued,  that  the  very  laws 
of  nature  abfolutely  required  we  fhould  have- 
})een  made,  in  the  beginning,  of  a  fize  more 
large  and  robuft,  not  fo  liable  to  deftrudlion 
from  every  little  accident  of  a  tile  from  an 
houfe,  or  a  ftone  caft  from  the  hand  of  a 
boy,  or  being  drowned  in  a  little  brook. 
From  this  way  of  reafoning  the  author 
drew  feveral  moral  applications,  ufeful  in  the 
condudl  of  life,  but  needlefs  here  to  repeat. 
For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  avoid  reflect- 
ing hovv^  univerfally  this  talent  was  fpread, 
of  drawing  ledlures  in  morality,  or  indeed 
jather  matter  of  difcontent  and  repining, 
from  the  quarrels  we  raife  with  nature.  And, 
I  believe,  upon  a  Itrid  enquiry,  thofe  quar- 
rels might  be  fhewn  as  ill-grounded  among 
IIS,  as  they  are  among  that  people  *. 

As  to  their  military  affairs,  they  boaft  that 
the  king's  army  confifts  of  an  hundred  and 
ieventy-fix  thoufand  foot,  and  thirty-two 
thoufand  horfe ;  if  that  may  be  called  an 
army,  which  is  made  up  of  tradefmen  in 
the  feveral  cilies,  and  farmers  in  the  coun- 
try, whofe  commanders  are  only  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  v/ithout  pay  or  reward. 
They  are,  indeed,  perfeft  enough  in  their  ex- 
Crcifes,  and  under  very  good  difcipline, 
y/herein  1  faw  no  great  merit ;  for  how  fhould 
it  be  otherwife,  where  every  farmer  is  under 
the  command  of  his  own  landlord,  and  every 
citizen  under  that  of  the  principal  men  ia 
his  own  city,  chofen,  after  the  manner  of 
(Venice,  by  ballot  ? 

I  have  often  feen  the  militia  of  Lorbrul- 
grud  drawn  out  to  exerclfe  in  a  great  field 
near  the  city,  of  twenty  miles  fquaie.  I'hey 
were  in  all  not  above  twenty -five  thoufand 
ioot,  and  fix  thoufand  horfe ;  but  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  me  to  coflipute  their  number, 
confidering  the  fpace  of  ground  they  took 
up.  A  cavalier,  mounted  on  a  large  Heed, 
might  be  about  ninety  feet  high.  '^  I  have 
icen  this  whole  body  of  horfe,  upon  a  word 
of  command,  draw  their  fwords  at  once,  and 
lirandilh  them  in  the  air.  Imagination  can 
i'^re  nothing  fo  grand,  fo  furprifing,  and  fo 
jftonifhing!  it  looked  as  if  ten  thoufand 
ilafhes  of  lightning  were  darting  at  the  fame 
lime  from  every  quarter  of  the  fey. 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  this  prince,  to 


whofe  dominions  there  is  no  accefs  from  any 
other  country,  came  to  think  of  armies,  or  to 
teach  his  people  the  pradlice  of  military  dif- 
cipline. But  I  was  foon  informed,  both  by 
converfation  and  reading  their  hillories : 
for,  in  the  courfe  of  many  ages,  they  have 
been  troubled  with  the  fame  difeafe  to  which 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  fubjed  ;  the 
nobility  often  contending  for  power,  the 
people  for  liberty,  and  the  king  for  abiolutc 
dominion.  All  which,  however  happily  tem- 
pered by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  have 
been  fometimes  violated  by  each  of  the  three 
parties,  and  have  more  than  once  occafioned 
civil  wars,  the  laft  whereof  was  happily  put 
an  end  to  by  this  prince's  grandfather  in  a 
general  compofition  ;  and  the  militia,  then 
fettled  with  common  confent,  hath  been  ever 
fince  kept  in  the  llritlell  duty. 

CHAP.   vni. 

^he  king  and  queen  make  a  progrej's  to  the  fron- 
tiers. The  author  attends  them.  The  man- 
ner in  luhich  he  lewves  the  country  <ver-^  par- 
ticularly related.     He  returns  to  England. 

I  had  always  aftrongimpulfe,  that  I  fhould 
feme  time  recover  my  liberty,  though  it  was 
impofTible  to  conjefture  by  what  mean»,  or 
to  form  any  project  with  the  leafl  hope  of 
fuccceding.  The  ihip  in  which  I  failed  was 
the  firft  ever  known  to  be  driven  within 
fjght  of  that  coall,  and  the  king  had  given 
itridt  orders,  that,  if  at  any  time  another 
appeared,  it  fhould  be  taken  afhore,  and 
with  all  its  crew  and  paffengers  brought  in  a 
tumbril  to  Lorbriilgrud.  He  was  Arongly 
bent  to  get  me  a  woman  of  my  own  fize,  by 
whom  1  might  propagate  the  breed :  but  I 
think  I  fhould  rather  have  died  than  under- 
gone the  difgrace  of  leaving  a  pofterity  to 
be  kept  in  cages  like  tame  canary-birds,  and 
])erhaps  in  time  fold  about  the  kingdom  to 
perfons  of  quality  for  curiofities.  I  was,  in- 
deed, treated  with  much  kindnefs  :  I  was  the 
favourite  of  a  great  king  and  queen,  and  the 
delight  of  the  whole  court ;  but  it  was  upon 
fuch  a  foot  as  ill  became  the  dignity  of  hu' 
mankind,  I  could  never  forget  thofe  do- 
meftic  pledges  I  had  left  behind  me.  I 
wanted  to  be  among  people  with  whom  I 
could  converfe  upon  even  terms,  and  walk 
about  the  ftreets  and  fields  without  being 
afraid  of  being  trod  to  death  like  a  frog  or* 
young  puppy.     But  my  deliverance  cam&j 


oTLlJlT^r  «'.!['  ^^.^'  *°  J'lftify  Providence  has  before  been  remarked  5  and  thefe  quarrels  with  nature,! 
puints  Z::t^lt.?:':.'::::^tr\'^^'t  'J-'^  -'l-  'r'^y  -P--d  than   by  fhew^ng    th«  the  com-^ 

equally  IpecjoBS  amsnj  Dcin^'i  »t  fuch  aftonimmg  fuperii 


f  U.ntsupon  which  they  are  founded,  would  be 
«nt)'  t'f  Itatureand  ftrcnath. 
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fooner  than  I  expefted,  and  in  a  manner  not 
very  common  :  the  whole  flory  and  circum- 
ftances  of  which  I  (hall  faithfully  relate. 

I  had  now  been  two  years  in  this  country ; 
and  about  the  beginning  of  the  third,  Glura- 
dalclitch  and  I  attended  the  king  and  queen 
in  a  progrefs  to  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  king- 
dom. I  was  carried,  as  ufual,  in  my  travel- 
ling-box, which,  as  I  have  already  defcribed, 
was  a  very  convenient  clofet  of  twelve  feet 
wide.  And  I  had  ordered  a  hammock  to 
be  fixed  by  filken  ropes  from  the  four  cor- 
ners at  the  top,  to  break  the  jolts,  when  a 
fervant  carri«d  me  before  him  on  horfeback, 
as  I  fometimes  defired,  and  would  often  Heap 
in  my  hammock  while  we  were  upon  the 
road.  On  the  roof  of  my  clofet,  not  di- 
reftly  over  the  middle  of  the  hammock,  I 
ordered  the  joiner  to  cut  out  a  hole  of  a 
foot  fquare,  to  give  me  air  in  hot  weather 
as  I  flept  ;  which  hole  1  fhut  at  pleafure 
with  a  board,  that  drew  backwards  and  for 
wards  through  a  groove. 

When  we  came  to  our  journey's  end,  the 
king  thought  proper  tapafs  a  few  days  at  a 
palace  he  hath  near  Fianflafnic,  a  city  within 
eighteen  Englifh  miles  of  the  fea- fide.  Glum- 
dalclitch  and  I  were  much  fatigued  :  I  had 
gotten  a  fmall  cold,  but  the  poor  girl  was 
fo  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  her  chamber.  I 
longed  to  fee  the  ocean,  which  mull  be  the 
only  fcene  of  my  efcape,  if  ever  it  (hould 
happen.  I  pretended  to  be  worfe  than  I 
really  was,  and  defired  leave  to  take  the 
frelli  air  of  the  fea  with  a  page  whom  I  was 
very  fond  of,  and  who  had  fom^etimes  been 
trufted  with  me.  I  (hall  never  forget  with 
what  unwillingnefs  Glumdalclitch  confented, 
nor  the  ftrift  charge  (he  gave  the  page  to 
be  careful  of  me,  burlHng  at  the  fame  time 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  if  ihe  had  fome  fore- 
boding of  what  was  to  happen.  The  boy 
took  me  out  in  my  box,  about  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  palace  towards  the  rocks  on 
the  fea-fhore.  I  ordered  him  to  fet  me  down, 
and  lifting  up  one  of  my  falhes,  caft  many  a 
\viltful  melancholy  look  towards  the  fea.  I 
found  myfelf  not  very  well,  and  told  the 
page  that  I  had  a  mind  to  take  a  nap  in  my 
hammock,  which  I  hoped  would  do  me  good. 
I  got  in,  and  the  boy  fluit  the  window  clofe 
down  to  keep  out  the  cold.  I  foon  fell  afleep, 
and  all  I  can  conjeflure  is,  that  while  I  flept, 
the  page,  thinking  no  danger  could  happen, 
went  among  the  rocks  to  look  for  birds  eggs. 


having  before  obferved  him  from  my  win- 
dow fearching  about,  and  picking  up  one  or 
two  in  the  clefts.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  found 
myfelf  fuddenly  awaked  with  a  violent  pull 
upon  the  ring,  which  was  faftened  at  the  top 
of  my  box  for  the  conveniency  of  carriage. 
I  felt  my  box  raifed  very  .high  in  the  air, 
and  then  borne  forward  with  prodigious 
fpeed.  The  firft  jolt  had  like  to  have 
Ihaken  me  out  of  my  hammock,  but  after- 
wards the  motion  was  eafy  enough.  I  call- 
ed out  feveral  times  as  loud  as  1  could  raife 
my  voice,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  I  looked 
towards  my  windows,  and  could  fee  nothing 
but  the  clouds  and  flcy.  I  heard  a  noife  jufl; 
over  my  head  like  the  clapping  of  wings, 
and  then  began  to  perceive  the  woeful  con- 
dition I  was  in,  that  fome  eagle  had  got 
the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak,  with  an  m- 
tent  to  let  it  fall  on  a  rock  like  a  tortoife  in 
a  Ihell,  and  then  pick  out  my  body,  and  de- 
vour it:  for  the  fagacity  and  fmell  of  this 
bird  enabled  him  to  difcover  his  quarry  at 
a  diftance,  though  better  concealed  than  I 
could  be  within  a  two-inch  board. 

Jn  a  little  time  I  obferved  the  noife  and 
flutter  of  wings  to  increafe  very  faft,  and  my 
box  was  tofl!ed  up  and  down  like  a  fign  in  a 
windy  day.  1  heard  feveral  bangs  or  buf-, 
fets,  as  I  thought,  given  to  the  eagle  (for 
fuch  I  am  certain  it  mull  have  been  that  held 
the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak)  and  then 
all  on  a  fudden  felt  myfelf  falling  perpendi- 
cularly down  for  above  a  minute,  but  with 
fuch  incredible  fwiftnefs  that  I  almoft  loft  my 
breath.  My  fall  was  flopped  by  a  terrible 
fquafli,  that  founded  louder  to  my  ears  than 
the  cataraft  of  Niagara*  ;  after  which  I  v/as 
quite  in  the  dark  for  another  minute,  and 
then  my  box  began  to  rife  fo  high,  that  I 
could  fee  light  from  the  tops  of  the  windows.  I 
row  perceived  that  I  was  fallen  into  the  fea. 
My  box,  by  the  weight  of  my  body,  the 
goods  that  were  in,  and  the  broad  plates  of 
iron  fixed  for  ftrength  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  top  and  bottom,  floated  about  five  feet 
deep  in  water.  I  did  then,  and  do  now, 
fuppofethat  the  eagle,  which  flew  away  with 
my  box,  was  purfued  by  two  or  three  others, 
and  forced  to  let  me  drop  while  he  defend- 
ed himfelf  againft  the  reft,  who  hoped  to 
fl^are  in  the  prey.  The  plates  of  iron  faftr 
ened  at  the  bottom  of  the  box:  (for  thofe 
were  the  ftrongeft)  preferved  the  balance 
while  it  fell,  and  hindred  it  from  being  bro- 


*  Niagara  is  a  fettlement  of  the  French  in  North  America,  and  the  C3tara£l  is  produced  by  the  fall  c.f 
3  conflux  of  water  (formed  of  the  four  v.ift  lakes  of  Canada)  from  a  rocky  precipice,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  v.-hich  is  one  hundred  and  thirfy-fcven  feet;  and  ifu  faid  to  have  been  heard  fifteen  leigues. 
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ken  on  the  furface  of  the  water.    Every  joint 
of  it  was  well  grooved  ;  and  the  door  did  not 
move  on  hinges,  but  up  and  down  like  a  fath, 
which  kept  my  plofet  fo  tight  that  very  little 
water  came  in.     I  got,  with  much  difficulty, 
out  of  my  hammock,  having  firit  ventured  to 
(draw  back  the  Hip-board  on  the  roof  already 
jnentioned,  contrived  on  purpofe  to  let  in  air, 
for  want  of  which  I  found  myfelf  almoin  ftifled. 
How  often  did  I. then  wifli  myfelf  with 
my  dear  Glumdalclitch,  from  whom   one 
firgle  hour  had  fo  far  divided  me !   And  I 
may  fay  with  truth,  that  in  the  midft  of  my 
own  misfortunes  I  could  not  forbear  lament- 
ing my  poor  nurfc,  the  grief  fte  would  fuf- 
fer  for  my  lofs,  the  diipleafure  of  the  queen, 
^nd  the  ruin  of  her  fortune.    Perhaps  many 
travellers  have  not  been  tinder  greater  diffi- 
culties and  diftrefs  than  I  was  in  at  this  junc- 
ture, expefting  every  moment  to  fee  my  box 
dafhed  to  pieces,  or  at  leaft  overfet  by  the  firft 
violent  blaft  or  rifing  wave.   A  breach  in  one 
ficgle  pane  of  glafswouH  have  been  immediate 
death  ;  nor  could  any  thing  have  preferved 
the   windovvs  but    the  ftrong  lattice-wires 
placed  on  the  outfide  againll  accidents  in 
travelling.     I  faw  the  water  ooze  in  at  fe- 
veral  crannies,  although  the  leaks  were  not 
confiderable,  and  I  endeavoured  to  ftop  them 
?is  well  as  I  could.     1  was  not  able  to  lift  up 
the  roof  of  my  clofet,  which  otherwife  I  cer- 
tainly fhould  have  done,  and  fat  on  the  top 
of  it,  where  I  might  at  leaft  preferve  myfelf 
fome  hours  longer,  than  by  being  (hut  up  (as 
I  may  call  it)  in  the  hold.     Or  if  I  efcaped 
thefe  dangers  for  a  day  or  two,  what  could  I 
expeft   but  a  miferable  death  of  cold  and 
hunger  ?    I  was  four  hours  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  expedting,  and  indeed  wifhing, 
^very  moment  to  be  my  laft. 

I  have  already  told  the  reader  that  there 
weye  two  ftrong  ftaples  fixed  upon  that  fide 
of  my  box,  which  had  no  window,  and  into 
which  the  fervant,  who  ufed  to  carry  me  on 
horfeback,  would  put  a  leathern  belt,  and 
buckle  it  about  his  waift.  Being  in  this  dif- 
confolate  ftate,  I  heard,  or  at  leaft  thought  I 
heard,  feme  kind  of  grating  noife  on  that 
fide  of  my  box  where  the  ftaples  were  fixed, 
^nd  foon  after  I  began  to  fancy,  that  the  box 
was  pulled  or  towed  along  in  the  fea;  for  Inow 
and  then  felt  a  fort  of  tugging,  which  made 
the  waves  rife  near  the  tops  of  my  windows, 
leaving  me  almpft  in  the  dark.     This  gave 


me  fome  faint  hopes  of  relief;  although  i 
was  not  able  to  imagine  how  it  could  be 
brought  about.  I  ventured  to  unfcrew  one 
of  my  chairs,  which  were  always  faftened  to 
the  floor  ;  and  having  made  a  hard  fliift  to 
fcrew  it  down  again  direftly  under  the  flip- 
ping-board that  I  had  lately  opened,  I 
mounted  on  the  chair,  and,  putting  my  mouth 
as  near  as  1  could  to  the  hole,  I  called  for 
help  in  a  loud  voice,  and  in  all  the  languages 
I  underftood.  I  then  faftened  my  handker- 
chief to  a  ftick  1  ufually  carried,  and  thruft- 
ing  it  up  the  hole,  waved  it  feveral  times  in 
the  air,  that  if  any  boat  or  fliip  were  near, 
the  feamen  might  conjefture  fome  unhappy 
mortal  to  be  fhut  up  in  the  box. 

I  found  no  efteft  from  all  I  could  do,  but 
plainly  perceived  my  clofet  to  be  moved 
along  ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  or  bet- 
ter, that  fide  of  the  box  where  the  ftaples 
were,  and  had  no  window,  firuck  againft 
fomething  that  was  hard.  I  apprehended  it 
to  be  a  rock,  and  found  myfelf  tofled  more 
than  ever.  1  plainly  heard  a  noife  upon  the 
cover  of  my  cicfet  like  that  of  a  cable,  and 
the  grating  of  it  as  it  paffed  through  the 
ring.  I  then  found  mylelf  hoifted  up  by 
degrees  at  leaft  three  feet  higher  than  I  wa« 
before.  Whereupon  1  again  thru  ft  up  my 
ftick  and  handkerchief,  calling  for  help  till 
I  was  almoft  hoarfe.  In  return  to  which,  I 
heard  a  great  (hout  repeated  three  times, 
giving  me  fuch  tranfports  of  joy  as  are  net 
to  be  conceived  but  by  thofe  who  feel  them, 
I  now  heard  a  trampling  over  my  head,  and 
fomebody  calling  through  the  hole  with  ^ 
loud  voice  in  the  Englifti  tongue.  If  there 
be  any  body  below,  let  them  fpeak.  I  an- 
fwered,  I  was  an  Engliftiman,  drawn  by  ill 
fortune  into  the  greateft  calamity  that  ever 
any  creature  underwent,  and  begged  by  all 
that  was  m.oving  to  be  delivered  out  of  the 
dungeon  I  was  in.  The  voice  replied,  I  was 
fafe,  for  my  box  was  faftened  to  their  fhip  ; 
and  the  carpenter  fhould  immediately  come 
and  faw  a  hole  in  the  cover  large  enough  to 
pull  me  out.  I  anfwered,  that  was  needlefs, 
and  would  take  up  too  much  time,  for  there 
was  no  more  to  be  done  but  let  one  of  the 
crew  put  his  finger  into  the  ring,  and  take 
the  box  out  of  the  fea  into  the  fhip,  and  fo 
into  the  captain's  cabin*.  Some  of  them, 
upon  hearing  me  talk  fo  wildly,  thought  I 
was  mad ;   others  laughed  ;    for  indeed  it 


There  are  feveral  little  incidentrs  which  fliew  the  author  to  have  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
mature  5  and  J  think  this  is  one.  Although  the  principal  advantages  enumerated  by  Gulliver  in  the 
beginiiingcfthi.  chapter,  of  mingling  again  among  his  countrymen,  depenoed  on  their  being  of  the 
fame  fize  wth  h.mfelf,  yet  this  is  forgotten  in  his  ardour  to  be  delivered  ;  and  he  is  afterwards  betraye4 
Uit9  the  fame  abfurdity,  by  hjs  aeal  to  jircferve  his  furniture,      '   , 
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never  came  into  my  head  that  I  was  now  got 
among  people  ofmyownilatureand  ftrength. 
The  carpenter  came,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
fawed  a  pailage  about  four  feet  fquare,  then 
let  down  a  fmall  ladder,  upon  which  I 
mounted,  and  from  thence  was  taken  into 
the  fliip  in  a  very  weak  condition. 

The  failors  were  all  in  amazement,  and 
afked  me  a  thoufand  queftions,  which  I  had 
no  inclination  to  anfwer.  I  was  equally  con- 
founded at  the  fight  of  fa  m.any  pigmies,  for 
fuch  I  took  them  t3  be,  after  having  fo  long 
accuflomed  mine  eyes  to  the  monftrous  ob- 
jeds  I  had  left.  But  the  captain,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Wilcocks,  an  honeft  worthy  Shropfhire- 
man,  obferving  1  was  ready  to  faint,  took 
me  into  his  cabin,  gave  me  a  cordial  to  com- 
fort me,  and  made  me  turn  in  upon  his  own 
bed,  advifing  me  to  take  a  little  reft,  of 
which  I  had  great  need.  Before  I  went  to 
fleep,  I  gave  him  to  underftand  that  I  had 
ferns  valuable  furniture  in  my  box,  too  good 
to  be  loft ;  a  fine  hammock,  an  handfome 
field-bed,  two  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  cabinet. 
That  my  clofet  was  hung  en  all  fides,  or  ra- 
ther quilted,  with  filk  and  cotton;  that  if  he 
would  let  one  of  the  crew  bring  my  clofet  in- 
to his  cabin,  1  would  open  it  there  before  him 
and  fhew  him  my  goods.  The  captain  hear- 
ing me  utter  thefe  abfurdities,  concluded  I 
was  raving ;  however  (I  fuppofe  to  pacify 
me)  he  promifed  to  give  order  as  I  defired, 
and  going  upon  deck,  fent  fome  of  his  men 
down  into  my  clofet,  from  v/hence  (as  I  af- 
terwards found)  they  drew  up  all  my  goods, 
andftripped  off  the  quilting  ;  but  the  chairs, 
cabinet,  and  bed-ftead,  being  fcrewed  to  the 
floor,  were  much  damaged  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  feamen,  who  tore  them  up  by  force. 
Then  they  knocked  off  fome  of  the  boards 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fhip,  and  when  they  had 
got  all  they  had  a  mind  for,  let  the  hull  drop 
into  the  fea,which,  by  reafon  of  many  breach- 
es made  in  the  bottom  and  fides,  funk  to 
rights.  And  indeed  1  was  glad  not  to  have 
been  a  fpeflator  of  the  havock  they  made ; 
becaufe  I  am  confident  it  would  have  fenfi- 
bly  touched  me,  by  bringing  former  paffages 
into  my  mind,  which  I  had  rather  forget. 

I  flept  fome  hours,  but  perpetually  difturb- 
ed  with  dreams  of  the  place  I  had  left,  and 
the  dangers  I  had  efcaped.  However,  upon 
waking  I  found  myfelf  much  recovered.  It 
was  now  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
captain  ordered  fupper  immediately,thinking 
I  had  already  fafted  too  long.  He  entertained 
me  with  great  kindnefs,  observing  me  not  to 
look  wildly,  or  talk  inconfiftently  ;  and. 
When  we  were  left  alone,  de fired  I  would 


give  him  a  relation  of  my  travels,  and  by 
what  accident  I  came  to  be  fet  adrift  in  that 
monflrous  wooden  chelh  He  faid,  that  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  as  he  was  looking 
through  his  glafs,  he  fpied  it  at  a  diltance, 
and  thought  it  was  a  fail,  which  he  had  a 
mind  to  make,  being  not  much  out  of  his 
courfe,  in  hopes  of  buying  fome  bifcuit,  his 
own  beginning  to  fall  flioit.  That  upon 
coming  nearer,  and  finding  his  error,  he 
fent  out  his  long-boat  to  difcover  what  I  was ; 
that  his  men  came  back  in  a  fright,  fwearing 
they  had  feen  a  fwimming  houfe.  That  he 
laughed  at  their  folly,  and  went  himfelf  in 
the  boat,  ordering  his  men  to  take  a  ftrong 
cable  along  with  them.  That  the  weather 
being  calm,  he  rowed  round  me  feveral  times, 
obferved  my  windows,  and  the  wire  lattices 
that  defended  them.  That  he  difcovered  two 
ftaples  upon^one  fide,  which  was  all  of  boards, 
without  any  paffage  for  light.  He  then  com- 
manded his  men  to  row  up  to  that  fide, 
and  faftening  a  cable  to  one  of  the  ftaples, 
ordered  them  to  tow  my  cheft  (as  they  called 
it)  towards  the  ftiip.  When  it  was  there,  he 
gave  diredions  to  fallen  another  cable  to  the 
ring  fixed  in  the  cover,  and  to  raife  up  my 
cheft  with  pullies,  which  all  the  failors  were 
not  able  to  do  above  two  or  three  feet.  He 
faid,  they  faw  my  ftick  and  handkerchief 
thruft  out  of  the  hole,  and  concluded  that 
fome  unhappy  man  muft  be  fhut  up  in  the 
cavity.  I  afked,  whether  he  or  the  crew  had 
feen  any  prodigious  birds  in  the  air  about 
the  time  he  ftrft  difcovered  me?  to  which  he 
anfwered,  that,  difcourfing  this  matter  with 
the  failors  while  I  was  afleep,  one  of  them 
faid,  he  had  obferved  three  eagles  flying  to- 
wards the  north,  but  remarked  nothing  of 
their  being  larger  than  the  ufual  fize,  which 
I  fuppofe  muft  be  imputed  to  the  great  height 
they  were  at ;  and  he  could  not  guefs  the 
reafon  of  my  queftlon.  I  then  aflced  the  cap- 
tain, how  far  he  reckoned  we  might  be  from 
land  ?  he  faid,  by  the  bcft  computation  he 
could  make,  we  were  at  leaft  an  hundred 
leagues.  I  affured  him  that  he  muft  be  mif- 
taken  by  aim  oft  half,  for  I  had  not  left  the 
country  from  whence  1  came  above  two  hours 
before  I  dropt  into  the  fea.  Whereupon  he 
began  again  to  think  that  my  brain  was  dif- 
turbed,  of  which  he  gave  me  a  hint,  and  ad- 
vifed  me  to  go  to  bed  in  a  cabin  he  had  pro- 
vided. I  aiTured  him  I  was  well  refrellied 
with  his  good  entertainment  and  company, 
and  as  much  in  my  fenfes  as  ever  I  was  in 
my  life.  He  then  grew  ferious,  and  defired 
to  afk  me  freely,  whether  I  were  not  troubled 
in  mind  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  fome  enorm- 
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ous  crime,  for  which  I  was  puniflied  at  the 
command  of  fome  prince  by  expofing  me  in 
that  cheft>  as  great  criminals  in  other  coun- 
tries have  been  forced  to  fea  in  a  leaky  velTel 
without  provifions ;  for  aithoagh  he  Ihould 
be  ferry  to  have  taken  fo  ill  a  man  into  his 
fliip,  yet  he  would  engage  his  word  to  fet 
me'  fafe  a-lhore  in  the  firfl:  port  where  we  ar- 
rived. He  added,  tliat  his  fufpicions  were 
much  increafed  by  fome  very  abl'urd  fpeech- 
es  I  had  delivered  at  firft  to  the  failors,  and 
afterwards  to  himfelf,  in  relation  to  my  clo- 
fet  or  cheft,  as  well  as  by  my  odd  looks  and 
behaviour  while  I  was  at  fupper. 

I  begged  his  patience  to  hear  me  tell  my 
ftory,  which  I  faithfully  did  from  the  laft 
time  I  left  England  to  the  moment  he  firil 
difcovered  me.  And  as  truth  always  forceth 
its  way  into  rational  minds,  fo  this  honeft 
worthy  gentleman,  who  had  fome  tinfture  of 
Lsarning,  and  very  good  fenfe,  was  immedi- 
ately convinced  of  my  candour  and  veracity. 
But,  farther  to  confirm  all  I  had  faid,  I  in- 
treated  him  to  give  order  that  my  cabinet 
jhould  be  brought,  of  which  I  had  the  key 
in  my  pocket,  (for  he  had  already  informed 
me  how  the  feam.en  difpofed  of  my  clofet.) 
I  opened  it  in  his  own  prefence,  and  (hewed 
him  the  fmall  coUeftion  of  rarities  I  made 
in  the  country  from  whence  I  had  been  fo 
llrangely  delivered.  There  was  the  comb  I 
had  contrived  out  of  the  ftumps  of  the  king's 
beard,  and  another  of  the  fame  materials, 
but  fixed  into  a  paring  of  her  majefty's  thumb- 
nail, which  ferved  for  the  back.  There  was 
a  coUeftion  of  needles  and  pins  from  a  foot 
to_  half  a,  yard  long;  four  wafp  flings,  like 
joiners  tacks ;  fome  combings  of  the  queen's 
hair ;  a  gold  ring  v/hich  one  day  (he  made 
me  a  prefent  of  in  a  moft  obliging  manner, 
taking  it  from  her  little  finger,  and  throwing 
it  over  my  head  like  a  collar.  I  defired  the 
captain  would  pleafe  to  accept  this  ring  in 
return  of  his  civilities  ;  which  he  abfolutely 
refufed.  I  fliewed  him  a  corn  that  I  had  cut 
off  with  my  own  hand  from  a  maid  of  ho- 
nour's toe  ;  it  was  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
Kentifli  pippin,  and  grown  fo  hard,  that, 
when  1  returned  to  England,  1  got  it  hollow- 
ed into  a  cup,  and  fet  in  filver.  Laftly,  I 
defired  him  to  fee  the  breeches  I  had  then 
on,  which  were  made  of  a  moufe's  flcin. 

I  could  force  nothirtg  on  him  but  a  foot- 
man's tooth,  which  I  obferved  him  to  ex- 
amine with  great  curiofity,  and  found  he  had 
a  fancy  for  it.  He  received  it  with  abundance 
of  thanks,  more  than  fuch  a  trifle  could  de- 
ferve.  It  was  drawn  by  an  unfkilful  furgeon 
m  a  miftake  from  one  of  Glumdalclitch's 


men,  who  was  afflidled  with  the  tooth-ach, 
but  it  was  as  found  as  any  in  his  head.  I 
got  it  cleaned,  and  put  it  into  my  cabinet : 
it  was  about  a  foot  long,  and  four  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  captain  was  very  well  fatisfied  with 
this  plain  relation  I  had  given  him,  and  faid, 
he  hoped,  when  we  returned  to  England,  I 
would  oblige  the  world  by  putting  it  on  pa- 
per, and  making  it  public.  My  anfwer  was, 
that  I  thought  we  were  already  overilocked 
with  bocks  of  travels :  that  nothing  could 
now  pafs  wliich  was  not  extraordinary ; 
wherein  I  doubted  fome  authors  lefs  confult- 
ed  truth  than  their  own  vanity,  or  intereft, 
or  the  diverfion  of  ignorant  readers  ;  that 
my  Itory  could  contain  little  befides  common 
events,  without thofe  ornamental  defcriptions 
of  ftrange  plants,  trees,  birds,  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  or  of  the  b^barous  cuftoms  and  idola- 
try of  favage  people,  with  which  moft  writers 
abound.  However,  1  thanked  him  for  his 
good  opinion,  and  promifed  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  my  thoughts. 

He  faid,  he  wondered  at  one  thing  very 
much,  which  was,  to  hear  me  fpeak  fo  loud, 
a/king  me  whether  the  king  or  queen  of  that 
country  were  thick  of  hearing.  I  told  him, 
it  was  what  1  had  been  ufed  to  for  above  two 
years  paft  ;  and  that  I  admired  as  much  at 
the  voices  of  him  and  his  men,  who  feemed 
to  me  only  to  whifper,  and  yet  I  could  hear 
them  well  enough.  But,  when  I  fpoke  in  that 
country,  it  was  like  a  man  talking  in  the 
ftreet  to  another  looking  out  from  the  top  of 
a  fteeple,  unlefs  when  I  was  placed  on  a  ta- 
ble, or  held  in  any  perfon's  hand.  I  told  him 
I  had  likewife  obferved  another  thing,  that 
when  I  firll:  got  into  the  (hip,  and  theVallors 
ftood  all  about  m.e,  I  thou^t  they  were  the 
moft  little  contemptible  creatures  I  had  ever 
beheld.  For  indeed,  v/hile  I  was  in  that 
prince's  country,  I  could  never  endure  to 
look  in  a  glafs,  after  mine  eyes  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  prodigious  objefts,  becaufe 
the  comparifon  gave  me  fo  defpicable  a  con- 
ceit of  myfelf.  The  captain  faid,  that  while 
we  were  at  fupper  he  obferved  me  to  look  at 
every  thing  with  a  fort  of  wonder,  and  that 
I  often  feemed  hardly  able  to  contain  my 
laughter,  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to 
take,  but  imputed  it  to  fome  difor.der  in  my 
brain.  I  anfweied  it  was  very  true;  and  I 
wondered  how  I  could  forber.r,  when  I  faw 
his  dilhes  of  the  fize  of  a  filvcr  three-pence, 
a  leg  of  pork  hardly  a  mouthful,  a  cup  not 
fo  big  as  a  nut-fliell;  and  fo  I  went  on,  de- 
fcribing  the  reft  of  his  houtliold-ftuff  and 
provilions  after  the  fame  mafiner.  For  al- 
though 
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though  the  queen  had  ordered  a  little  equi- 
page of  all  things  neceffary  for  me,  while  I 
was  in  her  fervice,  yet  my  ideas  were  wholly 
taken  up  with  what  I  faw  on  every  fide  of 
me,  and  I  winked  at  my  own  littlenefs,  as 
people  do  at  their  own  faults.  The  captain 
underftood  my  raillery  very  well,  and  merri- 
ly replied  with  the  old  Englifh  proverb,  that 
he  doubted  rny  eyes  were  bigger  than  my 
belly,  for  he  did  not  obferve  my  ftomach  fo 
good,  although  I  had  failed  all  day  ;  and, 
continuing  in  his  mirth,  protefted  he  would 
have  gladly  given  an  hundred  pounds  to  have 
feen  my  clolet  in  the  eagle's  bill,  and  after- 
wards in  its  fall  from  fo  great  a  height  into 
the  fea  ;  which  would  certainly  l.ave  been  a 
moft  aftonilhing  objed,  worthy  to  have  the 
defcription  of  it  tranfmittcd  to  future  ages  : 
and  the  comparifon  of  Phaeton  was  fo  obvi- 
ous, that  he  could  not  forbear  applying  it, 
although  I  did  not  much  admire  the  conceit. 
The  captain,  having  been  at  Tonquin, 
was,  in  his  return  to  England,  driven  north- 
eaflward  to  the  latitude  of  44  degrees,  and 
of  longitude  143.  But  meeting  a  trade- wind 
two  days  after  1  came  on  board  him,  we  fail- 
ed fouthward  a  long  time,  and,  coafting 
New-Holland,  kept  cur  courfe  weft-fouth- 
weft,  and  then  fouth-fouth-well,  till  we 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope.  Our  voy- 
age was  very  profperous,  but  I  Ihall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  journal  of  it.  The 
captain  called  in  at  one  or  two  ports,  and 
fent  in  his  long-boat  for  provifions  and  frefli 
water,  but  I  never  went  out  of  the  Ihip  till 
we  came  into  the  Downs,  which  was  on  the 
third  day  of  June,  1706,  about  nine  months 
after  my  efcape.  I  offered  to  leave  my  goods 
if!  fecurity  for  payment  of  my  freight;  but 
the  captain  protefted  he  would  not  receive 
one  farthing.  We  took  a  kind  leave  of  each 
other,  and  I  made  him  promife  he  would 
come  to  fee  me  at  my  houfe  in  Rotherhithe. 
I  hired  a  horfe  and  guide  for  five  (hillings, 
1  vyhich  1  borrowed  of  the  captain. 
I  As  I  was  on  the  road,  obferving  the  lit- 
I  tlenefs  of  the  houfes,  the  trees,  the  cattle, 
I  ^nd  the  people,  I  began  to  think  myfelf  in 
}  Lilliput.  I  was  afraid  of  trampling  on 
I  every  traveller  I  met,  and  often  called  a- 
j  loud  to  have  them  ftand  out  of  the  way,  fo 


that  I  had  like  to  have  gotten  one  or  two 
broken  heads  f^r  my  impertinence. 

When  I  came  to  my  own  houfe,  for  which 
I  was  forced  to  enquire,  one  of  the  fervants 
opening  the  door,  I  bent  down  to  go  in  (like 
a  goofe  under  a  gate)  for  fear  of  Itriking  my 
head.  My  wife  ran  out  to  embrace  me,  hat 
I  {looped  lower  than  her  knees,  thinking 
fhe  could  otherwife  never  be  able  to  reach 
my  mouth.  My  daughter  kneeled  to  a(k  my 
bleiung,  but  I  could  not  fee  her  till  (he  arofe, 
having  been  fo  long  ufed  to  Hand  with  my 
head  and  eyes  ereft  to  above  fixty  feet;  and 
then  I  went  to  take  her  up  with  one  hand  by 
the  waift.  I  looked  down  upon  the  fervants, 
and  one  or  two  friends  who  were  in  the 
houfe,  as  if  they  had  been  pigmies,  and  I  a 
giant.  I  told  my  wife  fhe  had  been  too  thrifty, 
for  I  found  fhe  had  ftarved  herfelf  and  her 
daughter  to  nothing.  In  fhort,  I  behaved 
myfelf  fo  unaccountably,  that  they  were  all 
of  the  captain's  opinion  when  he  firft  faw 
me,  and  concluded  J  had  lolt  my  wits.  This 
I  mention  as  an  inftance  of  the  great  power 
of  habit  and  prejudice. 

In  a  little  time,  I  and  my  family  and 
friends  came  to  a  right  underilanding  :  but 
my  wife  protefted  I  Ihould  never  go  to  fca 
any  more  ;  although  my  evil  deftiny  fo  or- 
dered, that  fhe  had  not  power  to  hinder  me, 
as  the  reader  may  know  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  here  conclude  the  fecond  part 
of  my  unfortunate  voyages*. 

§  150.     Detached  Sentences. 

To  be  ever  active  in  laudable  purfuits,  is 
the  diftinguifhing  characleriftic  of  a  man  of 
merit. 

There  is  an  heroic  innocence,  as  well  ai 
an  heroic  courage. 

There  is  a  mean  in  all  things  :  even  virtue 
itfelf  hath  its  ftated  limits  ;  which  not  being 
ftridly  obierved,  it  ceafes  to  be  virtue. 

It  is  wifer  to  prevent  a  quarrel  before- 
hand, than  to  revenge  it  afterwards. 

It  is  much  better  to  reprove,  than  to  be 
angry  fecretly. 

No  revenge  is  more  heroic  than  that 
whic;h  torments  envy  by  doing  good. 

The  difcretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his 


^*  From  the  whole  of  thefe  two  voyages  to  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag;  arifes  one  general  remark,  which 
however  obvious,  has  been  overlooked  by  thofe  who  confider  them  as  little  more  than  the  I'psrt  of  a 
wanton  imagination.  When  human  aftions  are  afcribed  to  pigmies  and  giants,  there  are  few  that  do  not 
excite  either  contempt,  difguft,  or  horror  ;  to  afcvibe  them  therefore  to  fuch  beings  was  perhaps  the  mt-ft 
probable  method  of  engaging  the  mind  to  examine  them  with  attention,  and  judge  of  them  with  imparti- 
ality, by  fufpcnding  die  fafcination  of  habit,  and  exhibiting  familiar  objedts  in  a  new  light.  The  ufe  n( 
the  fable,  then,  is  not  lefs  apparent  than  important  and  extenfive  j  and  that  this  ufe  was  intended  by  the 
author,  can  be  doBbtf^4  only  by-  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  affirm,  that  order  and  rcgulariry  arc  the  effeifls 
lif  chance. 
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anger,  and  it  is  his  glory  to  pafs  over  a 
uanfgrefTion. 

Money,  like  manure,  does  no  good  till  it  is 
Ipread :  there  is  no  real  ufe  of  riches,  except 
in  the  diftribution ;  the  reft  is  all  conceit. 

A  wife  man  will  defire  no  more  than  what 
he  may  get  jullly,  ufe  foberly,  diftribute 
cheerfully,  and  live  upon  contentedly. 

A  contented  mind,  and  a  good  confcience, 
will  make  a  man  happy  in  all  conditions  : 
he  knows  not  how  to  fear,  who  dares  to  die. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  fortifying  the  foul 
againft  all  gloomy  prefages  and  terrors  of 
mind  ;  and  that  is,  by  fecuring  to  ourfelves 
the  friendfliip  and  protedlion  of  that  Being, 
whodifpofes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity. 

Philofophy  is  then  only  valuable,  when 
it  ferves  for  the  law  of  life,  and  not  for  the 
oftentation  of  fcience. 

Without  a  friend,  the  world  is  but  a  wil- 
dernefs. 

A  man  may  have  a  thoufand  intimate  ac- 
quaintances, and  not  a  friend  among  them 
all :  if  you  have  one  friend,  think  yourfclf 
happy. 

When  once  you  profefs  yourfelf  a  friend, 
endeavour  to  be  always  fuch :  he  can  ne- 
ver have  any  true  friends,  that  will  be  often 
changing  them. 

Profperity  gains  friends,  and  adverfity 
tries  them. 

Nothing  more  engages  the  affet^ions  of 
men,  than  a  handfome  addrefs  and  graceful 
converfation. 

Complaifance  renders  a  fuperior  amiable, 
an  equal  agreeable,and  an  inferior  acceptable. 

Excefs  of  ceremony  ihews  want  of  breed- 
ing :  that  civility  is  beft,  which  excludes 
all  fuperfluous  formality. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  fo  fliameful,  that 
the  man  was  never  yet  found  who  would 
acknowledge  himfelf  guilty  of  it. 

Truth  is  born  with  us ;  and  we  muft  do  vi- 
olence to  nature,  to  fhake  oiF  our  veracity. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  treachery  than 
firft  to  raife  a  confidence,  and  then  deceive  it. 

By  others  faults  wife  men  correfi  their  own. 
_  No  man  hath  a  thorough  tafte  of  profpe- 
rity, to  whom  adverfity  never  happened. 

When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  our- 
felves that  we  leave  them. 

It  is  as  great  a  point  of  wifdom  to  hide 
Jgnorance,  as  to  difcover  knowledge. 

Pitch  upon  that  courfe  of  life  which  is  the 
moft  excellent ;  and  habit  will  render  it  the 
moft  delightful. 

Cuftom  is  the  plague  of  wife  men,  and 
the  idol  of  fools. 

As,  to  be  perfeftly  jml  is  an  attribute  of 


the  Divine  nature;  to  be  fo  to  the  utmoft 
of  our  abilities  is  the  glory  of  man. 

No  man  was  ever  caft  down  with  the  inju- 
ries of  fortune,  unlefs  he  had  before  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  her  favours. 

Anger  may  glance  into  the  breaftof  awife 
man,  but  relts  only  in  the  bofom  of  fools. 

None  more  impatiently  fufFer  injuries  than 
thofe  that  are  moft  forv/ard  in  doing  them. 

By  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even 
with  his  enemy ;  but  in  paffing  it  over  he  is 
fuperior. 

To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine. 

A  more  glorious  vittory  cannot  be  gain- 
ed over  another  man  than  this,  that  when 
the  injury  began  on  his  part,  the  kindnefs 
ftiouid  begin  on  ours. 

The  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the  mifer 
robs  himfelf. 

We  {hould  take  a  prudent  care  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  fo  as  to  enjoy  the  prefent :  it  is  no 
part  of  wifdom,  to  be  miferable  to-day,  be- 
caufe  we  may  happen  to  be  fo  to-morrow. 

To  mourn  withont  msafure,  is  folly  ;  not 
to  mourn  at  all,  infenfibility. 

Some  would  be  thought  to  do  great 
things,  who  are  but  tools  and  inftruments ; 
like  the  fool  who  fancied  he  plsyed  upon 
the  organ  when  he  only  blew  the  bellows. 

Though  a  man  may  become  learned  by 
another's  learning,  he  can  never  be  wife 
but  by  his  own  wifdom. 

He  who  wants  good  fenfe  is  unhappy  in 
having  learning ;  for  he  has  thereby  more 
ways  of  expofing  himfelf. 

It  is  ungenerous  to  give  a  man  occafion 
to  blufh  at  his  own  ignorance  in  one  thing, 
who  perhaps  may  excel  us  in  many. 

No  objedl  is  more  pleafing  to  the  eye  than 
the  fight  of  a  man  whom  you  have  obliged ; 
nor  any  mufic  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  as  the 
voice  of  one  that  owns  you  for  his  benefaflor. 

The  coin  that  is  moll  current  among  man- 
kind is  flattery ;  the  only  benefit  of  which  is, 
that  by  hearing  what  we  are  not,  we  may  be 
inftrufted  what  we  ought  to  be. 

The  character  of  the  perfon  who  con»- 
mends  you,  is  to  be  confidered  before  you 
fet  a  value  on  his  efteem.  The  wife  man  ap- 
plauds him  whom  he  thinks  moft  virtuous  ; 
the  reft  of  the  world,  him  who  is  moft  wealthy. 

The  temperate  man's  pleafures  are  dur- 
able, becaufe  they  are  regular;  and  all  his  life 
is  calm  and  ferene,  becaufe  it  is  innocent. 

A  good  man  will  love  himfelf  too  well  to 
lofe,  and  all  his  neighbours  too  well  to  win, 
an  eftate  by  gaming  :  the  love  of  gaming 
will  corrupt  the  beft  principles  in  the  world. 

An  angry  man  who  fupprefles  his  paflions, 
thinks 
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thinks  work  than  he  fpeaks;  and  an  angry  man 
that  wi!l  cnide,  fpeaks  wcri'e  than  he  thinks. 
A  good  word  is  an  eafy  obligation;  but 
not  to  ipeak  ill,  requires  only  our  filence, 
which  cofk  us  nothing. 

It  is  to  aiti  ilation  the  world  owes  its  whole 
race  ot  coxcombs  :  nature  in  her  whole 
drama  never  drew  fuch  a  part ;  fhe  has 
fometimes  made  a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is 
always  of  his  own  making. 

It  is  the  infirmity  of  little  minds,  to  be 
taken  with  every  appearance,  and  dazzled 
with  every  thing  that  fparkles ;  but  great 
minds  have  but  little  admiration,  becaafe 
few  things  appear  new  to  them. 

It  happens  to  men  of  learning  as  to  ears 
of  corn;  they  fhoot  up,  and  raife  their  heads 
high,  while  they  are  empty  ;  but  when  full 
and  fwelled  vyith  grain,  they  begin  to  flag 
and  droop. 

He  that  is  truly  polite,  knows  how  to 
contradift  with  refpeft,  and  to  pleafe  without 
adulation;  and  is  equally  remote  from  an  in- 
fipid  complaifance,  and  a  low  familiarity. 

The  failings  of  good  men  are  commonly 
more  publifhed  in  the  world  than  their  good 
deeds ;  and  one  fault  of  a  deferving  man 
fhall  meet  with  more  reproaches,  than  all 
his  virtues  praife ;  fuch  is  the  force  of  ill- 
will  and  ill-nature. 

It  is  harder  to  avoid  cenfure  than  to  gain 
applaufe ;  for  this  may  be  done  by  one  great 
or  wife  action  in  an  age ;  but  to  efcape  cen- 
fure, a  man  muft  pais  his  whole  life  without 
faying  or  doing  one  ill  or  foolifh  thing. 

When  Darius  offered  Alexander  ten  thou- 
sand talents  to  divide  Afia  equally  with  him, 
he  anfwercd.  The  earth  cannot  bear  two 
funs,  nor  Afia  two  kings, — Parmenio,  a 
friend  of  Alexander's,  hearing  the  great 
offers  Darius  had  made,  faid.  Were  I  Alex- 
ander I  would  accept  them.  So  would  I, 
replied  Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio. 

Nobility  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  an 
imaginary  diHinftion,  unlefs  accompanied 
with  the  praclice  of  thofe  generous  virtues 
by  which  it  ought  to  be  obtained  :  titles 
of  honour  conferred  upon  fuch  as  have  no 
perfonal  merit,  are  at  beft  but  the  royal 
ilamp  fet  upon  bafe  metal. 

Though  an  honourable  title  may  be  con- 
veyed to  pofterity,  yet  the  ennobling  quali- 
ties,which  are  the  foul  of  greatnefs,are  a  fort 
of  incommunicable  perfeftions,  and  cannot 
be  transferred.  If  a  man  could  bequeath 
his  virtues  by  v/ill,  and  fettle  his  fenfe  and 
learning  upon  his  heirs  as  certainly  as  he 
can  his  lands,  a  noble  defcent  would  then 
Indeed  be  a  valuable  privilege. 


Truth  is  always  confident  with  Itfelf,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out  ;  it  is  always 
near  at  hand,  and  fits  upon  our  lips,  and  is 
readytodrop  out  before  we  are  aware:  where- 
as a  lye  is  troublefome,  and  fets  a  man's  in- 
vention upon  the  rack ;  and  one  trick  needs 
a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good. 

The  pleafure  which  aftefts  the  human 
mind  with  the  moll  lively  and  tranfporting 
touches,  is  the  fenfe  that  we  aft  in  the  eye  of 
infinite  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs,  that 
will  crown  our  virtuous  endeavours  here 
with  a  happinefs  hereafter,  large  as  our  de- 
fires,  and  laftlng  as  our  immortal  fouls  : 
without  this  the  higheft  ftate  of  life  is  infi- 
pid,  and  with  it  the  loweft  is  a  paradife. 

Honourable  age  is  not  that  which  ftandeth 
in  length  of  time,  nor  that  is  meafured  by 
number  of  years ;  but  wifdom  is  the  grey 
hair  unto  man,  and  unfpotted  life  is  old  age. 
Wickednefs,  condemned  by  her  own  wit- 
nefs,  is  very  timorous,  and  being  prefTed  with 
confcience,  always  forecafteth  evil  things; 
for  fear  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  betraying  of 
the  fuccours  which  reafon  offereth. 

A  wife  man  will  fear  in  every  thing: 
he  that  contemneth  fmall  things,  fhall  fall 
by  little  and  little. 

A  rich  man  beginning  to  fall,  is  held  lip 
of  his  friends ;  but  a  poor  man  being  down, 
is  thruft  away  by  his  friends.  When  a  rich 
man  is  fallen,  he  hath  many  helpers;  he 
fpeaketh  things  not  to  be  fpoken,  and  yet 
men  juftify  him:  the  poor  man  flipt,  and 
they  rebuked  him  ;  he  fpoke  wifely,  and 
could  have  no  place.  When  a  rich  man 
fpeaketh,  every  man  holdeth  his  tongue,  and, 
lock,  what  he  faith  they  extol  it  to  the  clouds; 
but  if  a  poor  man  fpeaks,  they  fay.  What 
fellow  is  this .? 

Many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the 
fword,  but  not  fo  many  as  have  fallen  by  the 
tongue  :  well  is  he  that  is  defended  from  it, 
and  hath  not  pafled  through  the  venom 
thereof;  who  hath  not  drawn  the  yoke 
thereof,  nor  been  bound  in  her  bonds ;  for 
the  yoke  thereof  is  a  yoke  of  iron,  and  the 
bands  theieof  are  bands  ofbrafs;  the  death 
thereof  is  an  evil  death. 

My  fon,  blemifh  not  thy  good  deeds,  nei- 
ther ufe  uncomfortable  words  when  thou 
giveft  any  thing  :  fhall  not  the  dew  affuage 
the  heat?  fo  is  a  word  better  than  a  gift.  Lo, 
is  not  a  word  better  than  a  gift  ?  but  both 
are  with  a  gracious  man. 

Blame  not,  before  thou  haft  examined  the 
truth ;  underitand  firft,  and  then  rebuke. 

If  thou  wouldell  get  a  friend,  prove  hira 
firft,  and  be  not  haft/to  credit  him ;  for  fome 

men 
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men  are  friends  for  their  own  occafions,  and 
will  not  abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble. 

Forfake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  is 
not  comparable  to  him  :  a  new  friend  is  as 
new  wine ;  when  it  is  old,  thou  fhalt  drink 
it  witli  pleafure. 

A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  profperity  ; 
and  an  enemy  cannot  be  hidden  in  adverfjty. 

AdmoniO-i  thy  friend  ;  it  may  be  he  hath 
not  done  it ;  and  if  he  have,  that  he  do  it  no 
more.  Admonifh  thy  friend ;  it  may  be  he 
hath  not  faid  it ;  or  if  he  have,  that  he  fpeak 
it  not  again.  Admonifh  thy  friend;  for  many 
times  it  is  a  flander,  and  believe  not  every 
tale.  There  is  one  that  flippeth  in  his 
fpeech,  but  not  from  his  heart ;  and  who  is 
he  that  hath  not  offended  with  his  tongue  ? 

Whofo  difcovereth  fecrets  lofeth  his  cre- 
dit, and  fhall  never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind. 

Honour  thy  father  with  thy  whole  heart, 
and  forget  not  the  forrows  of  thy  mother ; 
how  canft  thou  recompenfe  them  the  things 
that  they  have  done  for  thee  ? 

There  is  nothing  fo  much  worth  as  a 
mind  well  inftrufted. 

The  lips  of  talkers  will  be  telling  fuch 
things  as  pertain  not  unto  them  ;  but  the 
words  of  fuch  as  have  underftanding  are 
weighedin  the  balance.  The  heart  of  fools 
is  in  their  mouth,  but  the  tongue  of  the  wife 
is  in  their  heart. 

To  labour,  and  to  be  content  with  that  a 
man  hath,  is  a  fweet  life. 

Be  at  peace  with  many  ;  neverthelefs, 
have  but  one  counfellor  of  a  thoufand. 

Be  not  confident  in  a  plain  way. 

Let  reafon  go  before  every  enterprize, 
and  counfel  before  every  adion. 

The  latter  part  of  a  wife  man's  life  is  tak- 
en up  in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices,  and 
falfe  opinions  he  had  contraaed  in  tlie  former. 

Cenfure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  pub- 
lic for  being  eminent. 

Very  few  men,  properly  fpeaking,  live  at 
prcfent.but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

Party  is  the  madnefs  of  many,  for  the 
gain  of  a  few. 

To  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  vulgar 
^vith  fine  fenfe,  is  like  attempting  to  hew 
blocks  of  marble  with  a  razor. 

Superrtition  is  the  fpleen  of  the  foul. 

He  who  tells  a  lye  is  notfenfible  how  great 
a  talk  he  undertakes  ;  for  he  muft  be  forced 
to  invent  twenty  more  to  maintain  that  one. 

Some  people  will  never  learn  any  thing, 
for  this  reafon,  becaufe  they  underlland 
every  thing  too  foon. 

There  is  nothing  wanting,  to  make  all 
rational   and  difintereflcd    people    in    the 


world  of  one  religion,  but  that  they  ihould 
talk  together  every  day. 

Men  are  grateful  in  the  fame  degree 
that  they  are  refentful. 

Young  men  are  fubtle  arguers ;  the  cloak 
of  honour  covers  all  their  faults,  as  that  of 
paflion  all  their  follies. 

CEconomy  is  no  difgrace  ;  it  is  better  liv- 
ing on  a  little,  than  outliving  a  great  deal. 

Next  to  the  fatisfaftion  1  receive  in  the 
profperity  of  an  honeft  man,  I  am  beft 
pleafed  with  the  confuflon  of  a  rafcal. 

"What  is  often  termed  Ihynefs,  is  nothing 
more  than  refined  fenfe,  and  an  indiiFerence 
to  common  obfervations. 

The  higher  charadler  a  perfou  fupports, 
the  more  he  fhould  regard  his  minuteft  ac- 
tions, 

livery  perfon  infenfibly  fixes  upon  foiTie 
degree  of  refinement  in  his  difcourfe,  fome 
meafure  of  thought  which  he  thinks  worth 
exhibiting.  It  is  wife  to  fix  this  pretty  high, 
although  it  occafions  one  to  talk  the  lefs. 

To  endeavour  all  one's  days  to  fortify  our 
minds  with  learning  and  philofophy,  is  to 
fpend  fo  much  in  armour,  that  one  has  no- 
thing left  to  defend. 

Deference  often  fhrinks  and  withers  as 
much  upon  the  approach  of  intimacy,  as  the 
fenfitive  plant  does  upon  the  touch  of  one's 
finger. 

Men  are  fometimesaccufed  of  pride,  mere- 
ly becaufe  their  accufers  would  be  proud 
themfelves  if  they  were  in  their  places. 

People  frequently  ufe  this  exprefiion,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  fo  and  fo,  not  confider- 
ing  that  they  are  then  fpeaking  the  moll 
literal  of  all.  truths. 

Modefty  makes  large  amends  for  the  pain 
it  gives  the  perfons  v/ho  labour  under  it,  by 
the  prejudice  it  affords  every  worthy  perfou 
in  their  favour. 

The  difference  there  is  betwixt  honour  and 
honefly,  feems  to  be  chiefly  n  the  motive. 
The  honell  man  does  that  from  duty,  which 
the  man  of  lionour  does  for  the  fake  of  cha^ 
rafter. 

A  lyar  begins  with  making  falfehood  ap- 
pear like  truth,  and  ends  with  making  truth 
itfelf  appear  like  falfehood. 

Virtue  (hould  be  cbnfidered  as  a  part  of 
taile  ;  and  we  fl":ould  as  much  avoid  deceit, 
or  finifler  meanings  in  difcourfe,  as  we  would 
puns,  bad  language,  or  falfe  grammar. 

Deference  is  the  moft  complicate,  the  mofl 
indire<^,  and  the  moil  elegant  of  all  com- 
pliments. 

He  that  lies  in  bed  all  a  fammer's  morn- 
ing, lofes  the  chief  pleafure  of  the  day  :  he 

that 
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that  gives  up  his  youth  to  indolence,  under- 
goes a  lofs  of  the  fame  kind. 

Shining  charafters  are  not  always  the 
moft  agreeable  ones ;  the  mild  radiance  of 
an  emerald  is  by  no  means  lefs  pleafing  than 
the  glare  of  the  ruby. 

To  be  at  once  a  rake,  and  to  glory  in  the 
charadler,  difcovers  at  the  fame  time  a  bad 
difpofition  and  a  bad  tafte. 

How  is  it  poffible  to  expeft  that  mankind 
will  take  advice,  when  they  will  not  fo  much 
as  take  warning  ? 

Although  men  are  accufed  for  net  know- 
ing their  own  weaknefs,  yet  perhaps  as  few 
know  their  own  ftrength.  It  is  in  men  as 
in  foils,  where  fometimes  there  is  a  vein  of 
gold  which  the  owner  knows  not  of. 

Fine  fenfe,  and  exalted  fenfe,  are  not  half 
fo  valuable  as  comnxon  fenfe.     There  are 

!  forty  men  of  wit  for  one  man  of  fenfe  ;  and 
he  that  will  carry  nothing  about  him  but 
gold,  will  be  every  day  at  a  lofs  for  want  of 

\  ready  change. 

Learning  is  like  mercury,  one  of  the  moft 

i  powerful  and  excellent  things  in  the  world 
in  flcilful  hands  ;  in  un&ilful,  moft  mifchiev- 

I  eus. 

I  A  man  fhould  never  be  afliamed  to  own 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong  ;  which  is  but  fay- 

I  ing  in  other  words,  that  he  is  vvifer  to-day 

I  thaii  he  was  yefterday. 

Wherever  I  find  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
in  a  poor  man,  I  take  it  for  granted  there 
would  be  as  much  generofity  if  he  were  a 
rich  man. 

Flowers  of  rhetoric  in  fermons  or  ferious 
difcourfes,  are  likef  the  blue  and  red  flowers 
in  corn,  pleafing  to  thofe  who  come  only  for 
amufement,  but  prejudicial  to  him  who  would 
reap  the  profit. 

It  often  happens  that  thofe  are  the  beft 
people,  whofe  characters  have  been  moft  in- 
jured by  flanderers  :  as  we  ufually  find  that 
to  be  the  fweeteft  fruit  which  the  birds  have 
been  pecking  at. 

The  eye  of  a  critic  is  often  like  a  micro- 
fcope,  made  fo  very  fine  and  nice,  that  it  dif- 
covers the  atoms,  grains,  and  minuteft  parti- 
cles, without  ever  comprehending  the  whole, 
comparing  the  parts,  or  feeing  all  at  once 
the  harmony. 

Men's  zeal  for  religion  is  much  of  the 
fame  kind  as  that  which  they  fliew  for  a  foot- 
ball :  whenever  it  is  contefted  for,  every 
one  is  ready  to  venture  their  lives  and  limbs 
in  the  difpute ;  but  when  that  is  once  at  an 
end,  it  is  no  more  thought  on,  but  fleeps  in 
oblivion,  buried  in  rubbifh,  which  ne  ons 


thinks  it  worth  his  pains  to  rake  into,  much 
lefs  to  remove. 

Honour  is  but  a  fiftious  kind  of  honefty ; 
a  mean  but  a  neceflary  fubftitute  for  it,  in 
focieties  that  have  none  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  pa- 
per-credit) with  which  men  are  obliged  to 
trade,  who  are  deficient  in  the  fterling  cafh 
of  true  morality  and  religion. 

Perfons  of  great  delicacy  ftiould  know  the 

certainty  of  the  following  truth There 

are  abundance  of  cafes  which  occafion  fuf- 
pence,  in  which,  whatever  they  determine, 
they  v.'ill  repent  of  their  determination  ; 
and  this  through  a  propenfity  of  human  na- 
ture, to  fancy  happinefs  in  thofe  fchemes 
which  it  does  not  purfue. 

The  chief  advantage  that  ancient  writers 
can  boaft  over  modern  ones,  feems  owing  to 
firnplicity.  Every  noble  truth  and  fenti- 
ment  was  exprefled  by  the  former  in  a  na- 
tural manner,  in  word  and  phrafe  fimple,  per- 
fpicuous,  and  incapable  of  improvement: 
what  then  remained  for  later  writer5,  but 
afi^edation,  witticifm,  and  conceit  ? 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  how  no-' 
ble  in  reafon  !  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in 
form  and  moving,  how  exprefs  and  admir- 
able !  in  aclion,  how  like  an  angel !  in  ap- 
prehenfion,  how  like  a  God  ! 

If  to  do  were  as  eafy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches, 
and  poor  men's  cottages  princes  palaces. 
He  is  a  good  divine  that  foUcv/s  his  own  in- 
ftrudions  :  I  can  aafier  teach  twenty  what 
were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  my  owu  teaching. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brafs ;  their 
virtues  we  write  in  water. 

The  web  ©f  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn, 
good  and  ill  together  ;  our  virtues  would  be 
proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not ;  and 
our  crimes  would  defpair,  if  they  were  not 
cherifhed  by  our  virtues. 

The  lenfe  of  death  is  moft  in  apprehenfior.  | 

and  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon. 

In  corporal  falterance  feeis  a  pang  as  gjeac. 
As  when  a  giant  dici. 


§  151.     PROVERBS. 

u^s  Proverbs  are  allc^ived  to  contfiin  a  great 
deal  of  Wifdom  fcrrcibly  exprsffed,  it  has  been 
judged  proper  to  add  a  Coliedion  of  En'Alfh, 
Italian,  and  Spahijh  Pt'O'teris.  They  v:ill 
tend  to  exercife  the  po^Mcrs  of  Judgment  and 
RefeSlicn.  They  tnay  afo  furnijb  SuhjiJs 
for  Tkem;Sf  Latsrs,  iSi,  at  Schcdi.     They 
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are  fo  eaply  retained  in  the  memory,  that  they 
may  often  occur  in  an  emergency,  and  fer<ve  a 
young  man  more  ejeaually  than  more  formal 
attd  elegant  fntences. 

'  Old  Englijly  Prowrhs. 

In  every  work  begin  and  end  with  God. 

The  grace  of  God  is  worth  a  fair. 

He  is  a  fool  who  cannot  be  angry  ;  but 
he  is  a  wife  man  who  will  not. 

So  much  of  paffion,  fo  much  of  nothing 
to  the  purpofe. 

It  is  wit  to  pick  a  lock  and  fteal  a  horfe ; 
but  it  is  wlfdom  to  let  him  alone. 

Sorrow  is  good  for  nothing  but  for  fin. 

Love  thy  neighbour  j  yet  pull  not  down 
thy  hedge. 

Half  an  acre  is  good  land. 

Chear  up,  man,  God  is  ftill  where  he  was. 

Of  little  meddling  comes  great  eafe. 

Do  well,  and  have  well. 

He  who  periihes  in  a  needlefs  danger,  is 
the  devil's  martyr. 

Better  fpare  at  the  brim,  than  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

He  who  ferves  God  is  the  true  wife  man. 

The  hafly  man  never  wants  woe. 

There  is  God  in  the  almonry. 

He  who  will  thrive  muit  rife  at  five. 

He  who  hath  thriven  may  fleep  till  feven. 

Prayer  brings  down  the  firft  bielling,  and 
praife  the  fecond. 

He  plays  beft  who  wins. 

He  is  a  proper  man  who  hath  proper  con- 
ditions. 

Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 

Beware  of  Had-I-^ijL 

Froft  and  fraud  have  always  foul  ends. 

Good  words  coll  nought. 

A  good  word  is  as  foon  faid  as  a  bad  one. 

Little  faid  foon  amended. 

Fair  words  butter  no  parfnips. 

That  penny  is  well  fpent  that  faves  a  great 
to  its  matter. 

Penny  in  pocket  is  a  good  companion. 

For  all  your  kindred  make  much  of  your 
friends. 

He  who  hath  money  in  his  purfe,  cannot 
want  an  head  for  his  (houlders. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool,  quoth  the  devil 
when  he  fhear'd  his  hogs. 

'Tis  ill  gaping  before  an  oven. 

Where  the  hedge  is  lowell  all  men  go  over. 

When  for  row  is  aflcep  wake  it  not. 

Up  ftart's  a  churl  that  gathered  good. 

From  whence  did  fpr?hg  his  noble  blood. 

Provide  for  the  worll,  the  beft  will  fave 
itfelf. 


A  covetous  man,  like  a  dog  in  a  wlieel» 
roads  meat  for  others  to  eat. 

Speak  me  fair,  and  think  what  you  will. 

Serve  God  in  thy  calling ;  'tis  better  than 
always  praying. 

A  child  may  have  too  much  of  his  mother's 
blefling.  • ' 

He  who  gives  alms  makes  the  very  beft 
ufe  of  his  money. 

A  wife  man  will  neither  fpeak,  nor  do. 

Whatever  anger  would  provoke  him  to. 

Heaven  once  named,  all  other  things  are 
trifles. 

The  patient  man  is  always  at  home. 

Peace  with  heaven  is  the  beft  friendfhip. 

The  worfl  of  croiTes  is  never  to  have  had 
any. 

CroiTes  are  ladders  that  do  lead  up  to  hea* 
ven. 

Honour  buys  no  beef  in  the  market. 

Care-not  would  have. 

When  it  rains  pottage  you  muft  hold  up 
your  difti. 

He  that  would  thrive  muft  afk  leave  of  his 
wife. 

A  wonder  lafts  but  nine  days. 

The  fecond  meal  makes  the  glutton  :  and 

The  fecond  blow,  or  fecond  ill  word,  makes 
the  quarrel. 

A  ycung  ferving  man  an  old  beggar. 

A  pennyworth  of  eafe  is  worth  a  penny 
at  all  times. 

As  proud  tfomes  behind  as  goes  before. 

Bachelor's  wives  and  maid's  children  are 
well  taught. 

Beware  of  the  geefe  when  the  fox  preaches, 

Kich  men  fcem  happy, •great,  and  wife. 

All  which  the  good  man  only  is. 

Look  not  on  pleafures  as  ihey  come,  but  go. 

Love  me  little,  and  love  me  long. 

He  that  buys  an  houfe  ready  wrought, 

Ilath  many  a  pin  and  nail  for  nought. 

Fools  build  houfes,  and  wife  men  buy 
them,  or  live  in  them. 

Opportunity  makes  the  thief. 

Out  of  debt,  out  of  deadly  fin. 

Pride  goes  before,  and  fliame follows  after. 

That  groat  is  ill  faved  that  fhames  its 
mailer. 

C^Ick  believers  need  broad  fhoulders. 

■^rhree  m.iy  keep  counfel,  if  two  be  away. 

He  .who  weddeth  ere  he  be  wife,  Ihall  die 
ere  he  thrives. 

He  who  moft  ftudies  his  content,  wants  it 
moft. 

God  hath  often  a  great  Ihare  in  a  littltf 
houfe,  and  but  a  little  fhare  in  a  great  one. 

When  prayers  are  done  my  lady  is  ready^ 

He 
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He  that  is  warm  thinks  all  are  fo. 
If  every  man  will  mend  one,  we  {hall  all 
be  mended. 

Marry   your  fon   when   you  will,   your 
daughter  when  you  can. 

None  is   a  fool  always,  every  one  fome- 
times. 

Thir;k  of  cafe,  but  work  on. 
He  that  lies  long  in  bed  his  eflate  feels  it. 
The  child  faith  nothing  but  what  it  heard 
by  the  fire- fide. 
'  A 
box,  look  for  at  the  fire-fide. 

The  fon  full  and  tattered,  the  daughter 
empty  and  fine. 

He  who  rifeth  betimes  hath  fomething  in 
his  head. 

Fine  dreffing  is  a  foul  houfe  fwept  before 
the  doors. 

Difcontent  is  a  man's  worft  evil. 

He  who  lives  well  fees  afar  ofF. 

Love  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

My  houfe,   my  houfe,  though  thou  art 

fmall. 
Thou  art  to  me  the  Efcurial. 
He  who  feeks  trouble  never  mifleth  it, 
I^  ever  was  ftrumpet  fair  in  a  wife  man's  eye. 
He  that  hath  little  is  the  lefs  dirty. 
Good  counfel  breaks  no  man's  head. 
Fly  the  pleafure  that  will  bite  to-morrow. 
Woe  be  to  the  houfe  where  there  is  no 
ehiding. 

The  greatell  ftep  is  that  out  of  doors. 
Poverty  is  the  mother  of  health. 
Wealth,  like  rheum,  falls  on  the  weakeft 
parts. 

If  all  fools  wore  white  caps,  we  fhould 
look  like  a  flock  of  gsefe. 

Living  well  is  the  bell  revenge  we  can 
take  on  our  enemies. 

Fair  words  make  me  look  to  my  purfe. 
The  fhorteft  anfvver  is  doing  the  thing. 
He  who  would  have  what  he  hath  not, 
Ihould  do  what  he  doth  not. 

He  who  hath  horns  in  his  bofom,  needs 
not  put  them  upon  his  head. 
Good  and  quickly  feldom  meet. 
God  is  at  the  end  when  we  think  he  is 
fertheft  oir". 

^  He  v/ho  contemplates  hath  a  day  without 
Di^ht. 

I'ime  is  the  rider  that  breaks  youth. 
Better  fufter  a  great  evil  than  do  a  little  one. 
'_  Talk  much,  and  err  much. 
"  The  perfuafxon  of  the  fortunate  fways  the 
doubtful. 

True  praife  takes  root,  and  fprcads. 
'  Happy  is  the  body  which  is  bieft  yvith  a 
aiind  not  needing. 


Foolifh  tongues  talk  by  the  dozen. 
•!|Shevv  a  good  man  his  error,  and  he  turns  it 
into  a  virtue  ;  a  bad  man  doubles  his  fault. 

When  either  fide  grows  warm  in  arguing, 
the  wifeil  man  gives  over  fiift. 

Wife  men  wiih  pity  do  behold 

Fools  worfhip  mules  that  carry  gold. 

In, the  hulband  wifdcm,  in  the  wife  gentle- 
nefs. 

A  wife  man  cares  not  much  for  what  he 
cannot  have. 

Tardon  others  but  not  thyfelf. 

If  a  good  man  thrives,  all  thrive  with  hinii 

Gld  praife  dies  unlefs  you  feed  it. 

1  hat  which  two  will,  takes  effect. 

He  only  is  bright  who  Ihines  by  himfelf. 

Profperity  lets  go  the  bridle. 

Take  care  to  be  what  thou  would'ft  feem. 

Great  bufinefies  turn  on  a  little  pin  . 

He  that  will  not  have  peace,  God  gives 
him  war. 

None  is  fo  wife  but  the  fool  overtakes  him. 

That  is  the  beft  gown  that  goes  moftupand 
down  the  houfe. 

Silks  and  fatins  put  out  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  firftdilhpleafethall. 

God's  mill  grinds  flow,  but  fure. 

Neither  praife  nor  difpraife  thyfelf,  thy 
adlions  ferve  the  turn. 

He  who  fears  death  lives  not. 

He  who  preaches  gives  alms. 

Pie  who  pitieth  another  thinks  on  himfelf. 

Night  is  the  mother  of  counfels. 

He  who  once  hits  will  be  ever  Ihooting. 

He  that  cockers  his  child  provides  for  his 
enemy. 

The  faulty  (lands  always  on  his  guard. 

He  that  is  thrown  would  ever  wreftle. 

Good  fwimmers  are  drowned  at  lafl. 

Courtefy  on  one  fide  only,  lafts  not  long. 

Wine  counfels  feldom  profper. 

Set  good  againft  evil. 

He  goes  not  out  of  his  way  who  goes  to  a 
good  inn. 

It  is  an  ill  air  where  we  gain  nothing. 

Every  one  hatli  a  fool  in  his  fleeve. 

Too  much  taking  heed  is  fometimes  Io{&. 

'Tis  eafier  to  build  two  chimneys  than  to 
maintain  one. 

He  hath  no  leifure  who  ufeth  it  not. 

The  wife  is  the  key  of  the  houfe. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  winter  way. 

The  leaft  foolifh  is  accounted  wife. 

Life  is  half  fpcnt  before  we  know  what  it 
is  to  live. 

Wine  is  a  turn-coat ;  firfL  a  friend,  thav> 
an  enemy. 

Wine  ever  pays  for  his  lodging. 

Tinie 
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Time  undermines  us  all. 

Converfation  makes  a  man  what  he  is. 

The  dainties  of  the  feat  are  the  tears  of 
the  poor. 

The  great  put  the  little  m  the  hook. 

Lawyers  houfef  are  built  on  tke  heads  of 
fools. 

Among  good  men  two  fufEce. 

The  beft  bred  have  the  beft  portion. 

To  live  peaceably  with  all  breeds  good 
blood. 

He  who  hath  the  charge  of  fouls  tranf- 
ports  them  not  in  buudles. 

Pains  to  get,  care  to  keep,  fear  to  lofe. 

When  a  lackey  comes  to  hell,  the  devil 
locks  the  gates. 

He  that  tells  his  wife  news  is  but  newly 
married. 

He  who  will  make  a  door  of  gold,  muft 
knock  in  a  nail  every  day. 

Jf  the  brain  fows  not  corn,  it  plants  thif- 
tles. 

A  woman  conceals  what  ftie  knows  not. 

Some  evils  are  cured  by  contempt. 

God  deals  his  wrath  by  weight,  but  with- 
out weight  his  mercy. 

Follow  not  truth  too  near  at  the  heels,  left 
it  dalh  out  your  teeth. 

Say  to  pleafure,  gentle  Eve,  I  will  have 
none  of  your  apple. 

Marry  your  daughters  betimes,  left  they 
marry  themfelves. 

Every  man's  cenfure  is  ufually  firft  mould- 
ed in  his  own  nature. 

Sufpicion  is  the  virtue  of  a  coward. 

Stay  a  while,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the 
fooner. 

Let  us  ride  fair  and  foftly  that  we  may 
get  home  the  fooner. 

Debtors  are  lyars. 

Knowledge  (or  cunning)  Is  no  burthen. 

Dearths  forefeen  come  not. 

A  penny  fpared  is  twice  got. 

Penfion  never  enriched  young  man. 

If  things  were  to  be  done  twice,  all  would 
be  wife. 

If  the  mother  had  never  been  in  the  oven, 
fhe  would  not  have  looked  for  her  daughter 
there. 

The  body  is  fooner  well  drelTed  than  the 
foul. 

Every  one  is  a  mafter,  and  a  fervant. 

No  profit  to  honour,  no  honour  to  virtue 
or  religion. 

Every  fm  brings  its  punifiiment  along  with 
it. 

The  devil  divides  the  world  between  a- 
sheifm  and  fuperftition. 

Good  hufbandryis  good  divinity. 


Be  reafonable  and  you  will  be  happy. 

It  is  better  to  pleafe  a  fool  than  to  anger  him. 

A  fool,  if  he  faith  he  will  have  a  crab,  he 
will  not  have  an  apple. 

Take  heed  you  find  not  what  you  do  not 
feek. 

The  highway  is  never  about. 

He  lives  long  enough  who  hath  lived  welli 

Metal  is  dangerous  in  a  blind  horfe. 

Winter  never  rots  in  the  fky. 

God  help  the  rich,  the  poor  can  beg. 

He  that  fpeaks  me  fair,  and  loves  me  not, 

I  will  fpeak  him  fair  and  truft  him  not. 

He  who  preaches  war  is  the  devil's  chap- 
lain. 

The  trueft  wealth  is  contentment  with  a 
little. 

A  man's  beft  fortune,  or  his  worft,  is  a  wife. 

Marry  in  hafte,  and  repent  at  leifure. 

Sir  John  Barley-Corn  is  the  ftrongeft 
knight. 

Like  blood,  like  good,  and  like  age. 

Make  the  happieft  marriage. 

Every  afs  thinks  himfelf  worthy  to  ftand 
with  the  king's  horfes. 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 

One  ounce  of  difcretion,  or  of  wifdom,  is 
worth  two  pound  of  wit. 

The  devil  is  good,  or  kind,  when  he  i$ 
pleafed. 

A  fair  face  is  half  a  portion. 

To  forget  a  wrong  is  the  beft  revenge. 

Manners  make  the  man, 

Man  doth  what  he  can,  God  doth  what  he 
pleafes. 

Gold  goes  in  at  any  gate  except  that  of 
heaven. 

Knaves  and  fools  divide  the  world'. 

No  great  lofs  but  anay  bring  fome  little 
profit. 

When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love 
leaps  out  at  the  window. 

That  fuit  is  beft  that  beft  fits  me. 

If  I  had  revenged  every  wrong, 

I  had  not  worn  my  fkirts  fo  long. 

Self-love  is  a  mote  in  every  man's  eye. 

That  which  is  well  done  is  twice  done. 

Ufe  foft  words  and  hard  arguments. 

There  is  no  coward  to  an  ill  confcience. 

He  who  makes  other  men  afraid  of  hia 
wit,  had  need  be  afraid  of  their  memories. 

Riches  are  but  the  baggage  of  virtue. 

He  who  defers  his  charities  till  his  death,  ' 
is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  than  of  his 
own. 

A  wife  man  hath  more  ballaft  than  fail. 

Great  men's  promifes,  courtier's  oaths, 
and  dead  men's  (hoes,  a  man  may  look  for, 
but  not  truft  to. 
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Be  wife  on  this  fide  heaven. 
The  devil   tempts   others,  an   idle  man 
tempts  the  devil. 

Good  looks  buy  nothing  in  the  market. 
He  who  will  be  his  own  mafter  often  hath 
a  fool  for  his  fcholar. 

That  man  is  well  bought  who  cods  you 
but  a  compliment. 

The  greateft  king  mull  at  laft  go  to  bed 
with  a  ihovel  or  fpade. 

He  only  truly  lives  who  lives  in  peace. 
If  wife  men  never  erred,  it  would  go  hard 
with  the  fool. 

Great  virtue  feldom  defcends. 
One  wife  (in  marriage)  and  two  happy. 
Almfgiving  never  made  any  man  poor, 
nor  robbery  rich,  nor  profperity  wife. 
A  fool  and  his  money  are  foon  parted. 
Fear  of  hell  is  the  true  valour  of  aChriftian. 
For  ill  do  well,  then  fear  not  hell. 
The  bell  thing  in  this  world  is  to  live  above 
it. 

Happy  is  he  who  knows  his  follies  in  his 
youth. 

A  thoufand  pounds  and  a  bottle  of  hay. 
Will  be  all  one  at  Doomfday. 
One  pair  of  heels  is  fometimes  worth  two 
pair  of  hands. 

It  is  good  fleeping  in  a  whole  Ikin. 
Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feall. 
A  fool's  bolt  is  foon  ihot. 
All  is  v/ell  that  ends  well. 
Ever  drink,  ever  dry. 
He  who  hath  ?.",  ill  name  is  half-hanged. 
Harm  watch,  harm  catch. 
A  friend's  frown  is  better  than  a  fool's  fmile. 
The  eafieft  work  and  way  is.  To  beware. 
If  the  beft  man's  faults  were  written  in 
his  forehead,  it  would  make  him  pull  his  hat 
over  his  eyes. 

A  man  may  be  great  by  chance ;  but 
never  wife,  or  good,  without  taking  pains  for 
it. 

Succefs  mak^s  a  fool  feem  wife. 
All  worldly  joys  go  lefs 
To  that  one  joy  of  doing  kindnefles. 
What  fools  fay,  doth  not  much  trouble 
wife  men. 

Money  is  a  good  fervant,  but  an  ill  mafter. 
Pleafare  gives  law  to  fools, God  to  the  wife. 
He  lives  indeed  who  lives  not  to  himfelf 
alone. 

Good  to  begin  well,  better  to  end  well. 
There  would  be  no  ill  language  if  it  were 
not  ill  taken. 

Induftry  is  fortune's  right-hand,  and  fru- 
gality is  her  left. 

We  Ihalhlie  all  alike  in  our  graves. 


When  flatterers  meet,  the  devil  goes  to 
dinner. 

It  is  a  fmall  family  that  hath  neither  a 
thief  nor  an  harlot  in  it. 

To  give  and  to  keep  there  is  need  of  wit. 
A  man  never  furfeits  of  too  much  honefty. 
Honour  and  eafe  are  feldoni  bedfellows. 
Thofe  hulbands  are  in  heaven  whofe  wives 
do  not  chide. 

He  can  want  nothing  who  hath  God  for 
his  friend. 

Young  men's  knocks  old  men  feel. 
He  who  is  poor  when  he  is  married,  Ihall 
be  rich  when  he  is  buried. 

Of  all  tame  bealls,  I  hate  fluts. 
Giving  much  to  the  poor,  doth  increafe  a 
man's  ftore. 

That  is  my  good  that  doth  me  good. 
An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  fhop. 
God  fend  us  fomewhat  of  our  own,  when 
rich  men  go  to  dinner. 

Let  your  purfe  ftill  be  your  mafter. 
Young  men  think  old  men  fools ;  but  old 
men  know  that  young  men  are  fools. 
Wit  once  bought,  is  worth  twice  taught. 
A  wife  head  makes  a  clofe  mouth. 
All  foolifti  fancies  are  bought  much  too 
dear. 

Women's  and  children's  wilhes  are  the  aim 
and  happinefs  of  the  more  weak  men. 

Ignorance  is  better  than  pride  with  greater 
knowledge. 

The  charitable  man  gives  out  at  the  door, 
and  God  puts  in  at  the  w/indow. 

Every  man  is  a  fool  where  he  hath  not 
confidered  or  thought. 

He  who  angers  others  is  not  himfelf  at  eafe. 
He  dies  like  a  beaft  who  hath  done  no 
good  while  he  lived. 

Heaven  is  not  to  be  had  by  men's  barely 
winding  for  it. 

Patch  and  long  fit,  build  and  foon  fl'it. 
One  hour's  deep  before  midnight,  is  worth 
two  hours  fleep  after  it. 

Wranglers  never  want  words. 
War  is  death's  feaft. 
Idle  lazy  folks  have  moft  labour. 
Knavery  may  ferve  a  turn,  but  honefty  Is 
beft  at  the  long-run. 

A  quick  landlord  makes  a  careful  tenant. 
Look  ever  to  the  main  chance. 
Will  is  the  caufe  of  woe. 
Welcome  is  the  beft  chear. 
I  will  keep  no  more  cats  than  what  will 
catch  mice. 

Reprove  others,  but  correft  thyfelf. 
Once  a  knave  and  ever  a  knave. 
Planting  of  trees  is  England's  old  thrifu 
dd  I 
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J  t  is  more  painful  to  do  nothing  than  fome- 
thing. 

Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life. 
It  is  great  folly  to  want  when  we  have  it, 
and  when  we  have  it  not  too. 

Fly  pleafure,  and  it  will  follow  thee. 
God's  Providence  is  the  fureft  &nd  beft 
inheritance. 

That  is  not  good  language  which  all  un- 
derhand not. 

Much  better  lofe  a  jefl  than  a  friend. 
Jll-will  never  faid  well. 
He  that  hath  fome  land  muft  have  fome 
labour. 

bhew  me  a  lyar,  and  I  will  (hew  you  a 
thief. 

We  muft  wink  at  fmall  faults. 
Ufe  legs  and  have  legs. 
Keep  your  ihop,  and  your  fhop  will  keep 
you. 

Every  one  Ihould  fweep  before  his  own 
door. 

Much  coin  ufually  much  care. 
Good  take-heed  doth  always  fpeed. 
He  who  gets,  doth  much ;  but  he  who 
keeps,  doth  more. 

A  pound  of  gold  is  better  than  an  ounce 
of  honour. 

We  think  lawyers  to  be  wife  men,  and 
they  know  us  to  be  fools. 
"Eaten  bread  is  foon  forgotten. 
When  you  fee  your  friend,  truft  to  your- 
felf. 

Let  my  friend  tell  my  tale. 
Mention  not  a  rope  in  the  houfe  of  one 
whofe  father  was  hanged. 

Speak  the  truch  and  fhame  the  devil. 
God  help  the  fool,  quoth  Pedly,  {Jn  Ideot. ) 
Lend,  and  lofe  my  money  ;  fo  play  fools. 
Early  to  go  to  bed,  and  then  early  to  rife, 
makes  men  more  holy,  more  healthy.  Wealthy, 
and  wiie. 

Anger  dies  foon  with  a  wife  and  good  man. 
He  who  will  not  be  counfelled,  cannot  be 
helped. 

God  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  wilful 
obftmacy. 

All  vice  infatuates,  and  corrupts  the  judg- 
Bient. 

He  who  converfes  with  nobody,  knows 
nothing. 

There  Is  no  fool  like  the  old  fool. 
A  good  wife  makes  a  good  hufband. 
It  is  much  better  to  be  thought  a  fool 
tha<i  to  be  a  knave. 
One  fool  makes  many. 
Penny,   whence   cameft  thou  ?       Penny, 
whither  ^oeft  thou  }  and.  Penny,  when  wilt 
thou  coxiie  again  ? 


It  is  worfe  to  be  an  ill  man  than  to  be 
thought  to  be  one. 

A  fool  comes  always  fhort  of  his  reckoning. 
A  young  faint,  an  old  faint ;  and  a  young 
devil,  an  old  devil. 

Wit  is  folly  unlefs  a  wife  man  hath  the 
keeping  of  it. 

Knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourfelvcs  is  the 
mother  of  true  devotion,  and  the  perfeftion 
of  wifdom. 

Afflictions  are  fent  us  from  God  for  our 
good. 

Confeflion  of  a  fault  makes  half  amends. - 
Every  man  can  tame  a  (hrew  but  he  who 
hath  her. 

It  is  better  to  die  poor  than  to  live  poor. 
Craft  brings  nothing  home  at  the  lait. 
Difeafes  are  the  intereft  of  pleafure. 
All  covet,  all  lofe. 

Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel ;  but  he  who  ufeth 
it  will  die  a  beggar. 

Honour  bought  is  temporal  fimony. 
Live,  and  let  live,  i.  c.  be  a  kind  landlord. 
Children  are  certain  cares,  but  very  un- 
certain comforts. 

Giving  begets  love,  lending  ufually  leffens 
it.        _  J 

He  is  the  wife,  who  is  the  honeft  man. 
'^1  ake  part  with  reafon  againlt  thy  ov/n  will 
or  humour. 

Wit  is  a  fine  thing  in  a  wife  man's  hand. 
Speak  not  of  my  debts  except  you  mean 
to  pay  them. 

Words  inftruft,  but  examples  perfuade  ef- 
fcftually. 

He  who  lives  in  hopes  dies  a  fool. 
He  who  gives  wifely  fells  to  advantage. 
Years  know  more  than  books. 
Live  fo  as  you  mean  to  die. 
Go  not  to  hell  for  company. 
All  earthly  joys  are  empty  bubbles,  and 
make  men  boys. 

Better  unborn  than  untaught. 
If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,not  the  pains : 
if  well,  the  pains  do  fade,  the  joy  remains. 

Always  refufe  the  advice  which  pafTioft 
gives. 

Nor  fay  nor  do  that  thing  which  anger 
prompts  you  to. 

Bear  and  forbear  is  fliort  and  good  philo- 
fophy. 

Set  out  wifely  at  firft  ;  cuftom  will  make 
every  virtue  more  eafy  and  pleafant  to  you 
than  any  vice  can  be. 

The  beft  and  nohleft  conqueft  is  that  o£ 
a  man's  own  reafon  over  his  paffions  and  his 
follies. 

Religion  hath  true  lafting  joys  j  weigh  all, 
and  fo 
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If  any  thing  have  more,  or  fuch,  let  hea- 
ven go. 
Whatever  good  thou  doft,  give  God  the 

praife  ; 
Who  both  the  power  and  will  firft  gave  to 
thee. 
§    152.      Old  Italian  Proverbs, 
He  who  ferves  God  hath  the  bell  mafter  in 
the  world.    Where  God  is,  there  is  nothing 
I  wanting.     No  man  is  greater  in  truth  than 
j  he  is  in  God's  efteem.  He  hath  a  good  judg- 
I  ment  who  doth  not  rely  on  his  own.  Wealth 
is  not  his  who  gets  it,  but  his  who  enjoys  it. 
I  He  who  converies  with  nobody,    is  either  a 
I  brute  or  an  angel.     Go  not  over  the  water 
I  where  you  cannot  fee  the  bottom.     He  who 
!  lives  diforderly  one  year,   doth  not  enjoy 
I  himfelf  for  five  years  after.     Friendfhips  are 
cheap,  when  they  are  to  be  bought  with  pull- 
ing off  your  hat.    bpeak  well  of  your  friend, 
:  of  your  enemy  neither  well  nor  ill.     The 
friendfhip  of  a  great  man  is  a  lion  at  the 
\  next  door.      The  money   you    refufe  will 
'  never  do  you  good.     A  beggar's  wallet  is  a 
mile  to  the  bottom.     I  once  had,  is  a  poor 
I  man.     There  are  a  great  many  alles  without 
long  ears.    An  iron  anvil  fhould  have  a  ham- 
mer of  feathers.     He  keeps  his  road  well 
I  enough  who  gets  rid  of  bad  company.  You 
'  are  in  debt,  and  run  in  farther  ;  if  you  are 
not  a  lyar  yet,  you  will  be  one.     The  beft 
throw  upon  the  dice,  is  to  throw  them  away. 
It  is  horribly  dangerous  to    fleep  near  the 
;  gates  of  hell.     He  who  thinks  to  cheat  an- 
I  other,  cheats  himfelf  moft.    Giving  is  going 
ja-fifhing.    Too  much  profperity  makes  molt 
\  men  fools.     Dead  men  open  the  eyes  of  the 
living.     No  man's  head  achs  while  he  com- 
forts another.     Bold  and  fhamelefs  men  are 
j  mailers  of  half  the  world.     Every  one  hath 
enough  to  do  to  govern  himfelf  well.     He 
who  is  an  afs,  and  takes  himfelf  to  be  a  Hag, 
'when  he  comes   to  leap  the  ditch  finds  his 
imiilake.     Praife  doth  a  wife  man  good,  but 
a  fool  harm.     No  fooner  is  a  law  made,  but 
an  evafion  of  it  is  found  out.    He  who  gives 
jfair  words,  feeds  you  with  an  empty  fpoon. 
I  Three  things   coft   dear;  the  carefles  of  a 
'dog,  the  love  of  a  mifs,  and  the  invafion  of 
an  hoft.    Hunger  never  fails  of  a  good  cook. 
;A  man  is  valued  as  he  makes  himfelf  valu- 
able.    Three  littles  make  a  man  rich  on  a 
fudden ;  little  wit,  little  Ihame,  and  little  ho- 
: nelly.     He  who   hath  good  health  is  a  rich 
I  man,  and  doth  not  know  it.     Give  a  wife 
[man  a  hint,  and  he  will  do  the  bufinefs  well 
lenough.     A  bad  agreement  is  better  than  a 
Igood  law-fuit.     The  beft  watering  is  that 
1  which  comes   from   heaven.      When  your 


neighbour's  houfe  is  on  fire,  carry  water  to 
your  own.  Spare  diet  and  no  trouble  keep 
a  man  in  good  health.  He  that  will  have 
no  trouble  in  this  world  mull  noj  be  born  in 
it.  The  maid  is  fuch  as  fhe  is  bred,  and 
tow  as  it  is  fpun.  He  that  would  believe  he 
hath  a  great  many  friends,  mull  try  but  few 
of  them.  Love  bemires  young  men,  and 
drowns  the  old.  Once  in  every  ten  years 
every  man  needs  his  neighbour.  Arillotle 
faith.  When  you  can  have  any  good  thing 
take  it :  and  Plato  faith.  If  you  do  not  take 
it,  you  are  a  great  coxcomb.  From  an  afs 
you  can  get  nothing  but  kicks  and  ftench. 
Either  fay  nothing  of  the  abfent,  or  fpeak 
like  a  friend.  One  man  forewarned  (or  ap- 
prifed  of  a  thing)  is  worth  two.  He  is 
truly  happy  who  can  make  others  happy  too. 
A  fair  woman  without  virtue  is  like  palled  , 
wine.  Tell  a  woman  Ihe  is  wondrous  fair, 
and  fhe  will  foon  turn  fool.  Paint  and 
patches  give  offence  to  the  hufband,  hopes  to 
her  gallant.  He  that  would  be  well  fpoken 
of  himfelf,  mull  not  fpeak  ill  of  others. 
He  that  doth  the  kindnefs  hath  the  nobleft 
pleafure  of  the  two.  He  who  doth  a 
kindnefs  to  a  good  man,  doth  a  greater  to 
himfelf.  A  man's  hat  in  his  hand  never 
did  him  harm.  One  cap  or  hat  more  or  lefs, 
and  one  quire  of  paper  in  a  year,  coft  but 
little,  and  will  make  you  many  friends.  He 
who  blames  grandees  endangers  his  head, 
and  he  who  praifes  them  muft  tell  many  a 
lye.  A  wife  man  goes  not  on  board  without 
due  provifion.  Keep  your  mouth  iliut,  and 
your  eyes  open.  He  who  will  ftop  every 
man's  mouth  muft  have  a  great  deal  of  meal. 
Wife  men  have  their  mouth  in  their  heart, 
fools  their  heart  in  their  mouth.  Shew  not 
to  all  the  bottom  either  of  your  purfe  or  of 
your  mind.  I  heard  one  fay  fo,  is  half  a 
lye.  Lyes  have  very  Ihort  legs.  One  lye 
draws  ten  more  after  it.  Keep  company 
with  good  men,  and  you'll  increafe  their 
number.  He  is  a  good  man  who  is  good 
for  himfelf,  but  he  is  good  indeed  \^o  is 
fo  for  others  too.  When  you  meet  with  a 
virtuous  man,  draw  his  piflure.  He  who 
keeps  good  men  company  may  very  well 
bear  their  charges.  He  begins  to  grow  bad 
who  takes  himfelf  to  be  a  good  man.  He 
is  far  from  a  good  man  who  ftrives  not  to 
grow  better.  Keep  good  men  company, 
and  fall  not  out  with  the  bad.  He  who 
throws  away  his  eftate  with  his  hands,  gees 
afterwards  to  pick  it  up  on  his  feet.  It  is  a 
bad  houfe  that  hath  not  an  old  man  in  it. 
To  crow  well  and  fcrape  ill  is  the  devil's 
trade.  Be  ready  with  your  hat,  but  flow 
d  d  2  with 
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witH  your  purfe.     A  burthen  which  one 
chufes  is  not  (di.    The  fearer  fuch  a  thing 
is,  the  better  pennyworth  for  me.     Suppers 
kill  more  than  the  greateft  doftor  ever  cur- 
ed.    All  the  wit  in  the  world  is  not  in  one 
head.     Let  us  do  what  we  can  and  ought, 
?ind  let  God  do  his  pleafure.     It  is  better  to 
be  condemned  by  the  college  of  phyficians 
than  by  one  judge.     Skill  and  aflurance  are 
pn  invincible  v-ouple.     The  fool  kneels  to 
the  diftaff.   Knowledge  is  worth  nothing  un- 
lefs  we  do  the  good  we  know.     A  man  is 
half  known  when  you  fee  him,  when  you 
hear   hirn    fpeak   yoa  know  him   all   out. 
Write  down  the  advice  of  him  who  loves 
you,  though  you  like  it  not  at  prefent.     Be 
flow  to  give  a  'vice,  ready  to  do  any  fcrvice. 
Both  anger  and  haf!:e  hinder  good  counfel. 
Give  neither  counfel  nor  fait  till  you  are 
afked  for  it.     The  fool  never  thinks  higher 
than  the  top  of  his  houfe.     A  courtier  is  a 
flave  in  a  golden  chain.     A  little  kitchen 
jnakes  a  large  houfe.     Have  money,  and 
you   will  find   kindred   enough.     He  that 
lends  his  money  hath  a   double  lofs.     Of 
jnoney,  wit,  and  virtue,  believe  one  fourth 
p^rt  of  what  you  hear  men  fay.     Money  is 
his  fervant  who  knows  how  to  ufe  it  as  he 
fhould,  his  mafter  who  doth  not.  Jt  is  better 
to  give  one  {hilling  than  to  lend  twenty. 
Wiie  djllruft  is  the  parent  of  fecurity.  Mer- 
cy or  goodnefs  alone  makes  us  like  to  God. 
So  much  only  is  mine,  as  I  either  ufe  myfelf 
or  give  for  God's  fake.     He  who  is  about 
to  fpeak  evil  of  another,  let  him  firft  well 
confider  himfelf,     cjpeak  not  of  me  unlefs 
you  know  me  well ;  think  of  yourfelf  ere 
^ught  of  me  you  tell.     One  day  of  a  wife 
jnan  is  worth  the  whole  Ufe  of  a  foci.  What 
you  give  fhines  ftill,  what  you  eat  fmells  ill 
pext  day.     Aflcing  cofts  no  great  matter, 
A  woman  that  loves  to  be  at  the  window  is 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  the  highway.     A 
woman  and  a  glafs  are  never  out  of  danger. 
A  woman  and  a  cherry  are  painted  for  their 
pwn  harm.     The  belt  furniture  in  the  houfe 
u  a.  virtuous  woman.     The  firft  wife  is  ma- 
trimony, the  fecond  company,  the  third  he- 
refy.     A  dcftor  and  a  clown  know  more 
than  a  dodlor  alone.    Hard  upon  hard  never 
jnakes  &  good  wall.     The  example  of  good 
men  is  vifible  philofophy.     One  ill  example 
fpoils  many  good  laws.     £very  thing  may 
be,   except  a  ditch  without  a  bank.     He 
who  throws  a  ftore  againft  God,  it  falls  upon 
his  own  head.     He  who  plays  me  one  trick 
Ihall  not  play  me  a  fecond.     Do  what  you 
ought,  and  let  what  will  come  on  it.     By 
making  a  fault  you  may  learn  to  do  better. 


The  firft  faults  are  theirs  who  commit  them, 
all  the  following  are  his  who  doth  not  punifh 
them.    He  who  would  be  ill  ferved,  let  him 
keep  good  ftore  of  fervants.     To  do  gqod 
ftill  make  no  delay  ;  for  life  and  time  ilide 
faft  away.     A  little  time  will  ferve  to  do  ill. 
He  who  would  have  trouble  in  this  life,  let 
him  get  either  a  (hip  or  a  wife.  He  vvho  will 
take  no  pains,  will  never  build  a  houfe  three 
fto  i-s  high.   The  beft  of  the  game  is,  to  do 
one's  bufinefs  and  talk  little  of  it.    The  Ita- 
lian is  wife  before  he  undertakes  a  thing, 
the  German  while  he  is  doing  it,   and  the 
Frenchman  when  it  is  over.     In  profperity 
we  need  moderation,  in  adverfiry  patience. 
Prufperous  men  facrifice  not,  i.  e.  they  for- 
get  God.     Great  piofperity  and  modelly 
feldom  go   together.     Women,  wine,   and 
horfes,  are  ware  men  are  often  deceived  in. 
Give  your  friend  a  fig,  and  your  enemy  a 
peach.     He  who  hath  no  children  doth  not 
know  what  love  means.    He  who  fpinsJiatlv 
one  fhirt,  he  who  fpins  not  hath  two.     He 
who  confider    the  end,  reftrains  all  evil  in- 
clinations.    He  who  hath  the  longeft  fword 
is  always  thought  to  be  in  the  right.    There 
lies  no  appeal  from  the  decifion  of  fortune. 
Lucky  men  need  no  counfel.    Three  things  ■ 
only  are  well  done  in  hafte ;  flying  from  the 
plague,    efcaping  quarrels,    and    catching 
fleas.    It  is  better  it  fliould  be  faid.  Here 
he  ran  away,  than  Here  he  was  flain.     The 
fword  from  Heaven  above  falls  not  down  in 
hafle.     The  beft  thing  in  gaming  is,  that  it 
be  but  little  ufed.     Play,  women,  and  wine, 
make  a  man  laugh  till  he  dies  of  it.     Play 
or  gaming  hath  the  devil  at  the  bottom. 
The  devil  goes  ihares  in  gaming.     He  who  i 
doth  not  rife  early  never  does  a  good  day's  i 
work.     He  who  hath  good  health  is  young,  , 
and  he  is  rich  who  owes  nothing.     If  young  ; 
men  had  wit,  and  old  men  ftrength  enough, 
every  thing  might  be  well  done.     He  who 
will  have  no  judge  but  himfelf,  condemns 
himfelf.    Learning  is  folly,  unlefs  a  good 
judgment  hath  the  management  of  it.  Every 
man  loves  juftice  at  another  man's  houfe ; 
nobody  cares  for  it  at  his  own.     He  who 
keeps  company  with  great  men  is  the  laft  at 
the  table,  and  the  firft  at  any  toil  or  danger. 
Every  one  hath  his  cricket  in  his  head,  and 
makes  it  fing  as  he  pleafes.     In  the  conclu- 
fion,   even  forrows   with   bread  are  good. 
When  war  begins,  hell  gates  are  fet  open. 
He  that  hatn  nothing  knows  nothing,  and 
he  that  hath  nothing  is  nobody.     He  who 
hath  more,  hath    more  care,   ftill   defires 
more  and  enjoys  lefs.     At  a  dangerous  paf- 
fage  give  the  precedency.    The  ficknefs  of 
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the  body  may  prove  the  health  of  the  foul. 
"Working  in  your  calling  is  half  praying. 
An  ill  book  is  the  worll  of  thieves.  The 
wife  hand  doth  not  all  which  the  foolifh 
tongue  faith.  Let  not  your  tongue  fay 
what  your  head  may  pay  for.  The  beft 
armour  is  to  keep  out  of  gun  fhot.  The 
good  woman  doth  not  fay.  Will  you  have 
this?  but  gives  it  you.  That  is  a  good 
misfortune  which  comes  alone.  He  who  doth 
no  ill  hath  nothing  to  fsar.  No  ill  b^ fills  us 
but  what  may  be  for  our  good-  He  that 
would  be  mafter  of  his  own  muft  not  be 
bound  for  another.  Eat  after  your  own  fa- 
Ihion,  clothe  yourfelf  as  others  do.  A  fat 
phyfician,  but  a  lean  monk.  Make  your- 
felf all  honey,  and  the  flies  will  eat  you  up 


of  gold.  Obftinacy  is  the  worfi:,  the  moft  in- 
curableofall  fins.  Lawyers  gowns  are  lined 
with  the  wilfulnefs  of  their  clients.  Idlenefs 
is  the  mother  of  vice,  the  ftep-mother  to  all 
virtues.  He  who  is  employed  is  tempted  by 
one  devil;  hs  who  is  idle,  b'y  ftn  hundred. 
An  idle  man  is  a  bolder  for  the  devil.  Idle- 
nefs buries  a  man  alive.  He  that  tnakes  a 
good  war  hath  a  good  peace.  He  who  trou- 
bles not  himfelf  with  Other  men's  bufmefs, 
gets  peace  and  eafe  thereby.  Where  peace 
is,  there  God  is  or  dwells.  The  world 
without  peace  is  the  foldier's  pay.  Arms 
carry  pe.ice  aloilg  with  them.  A  little,  iti 
peace  and  quiet  is  my  heart's  wifh.  He 
bears  with  others,  and  faith  nothing,  whd 
would  live  in  peace.     One  father  is  laffici- 


Marry  a  wife,  and  buy  a  horfe  from  your    ent  to  govet-n  an  hundred^  children,  arid  an 

neighbour.     He  is  mailer  of  the  world  who    '       •     ■    ■  •-  ..  . 

defpifes  it ;  its  flave  who  values  it.     This 

world  is  a  cage  of  fools.    He  who  hath  moft 

patience  beft  enjoys  the  world.     If  veal  (or 

mutton)  could  fly,  no  wild  fowl  could  come 

near  it.     He  is  unhappy  who  wilhes  to  die 


hundred  children  a  -e  not  fufficient  to  goverrt 
one  father.  The  mafter  is  the  eye  of  the 
houfe.  The  firft  fervicc  a  bad  child  doth  his 
father  is  to  make  him  a  fool ;  the  next  is,  td 
make  him  mad.  A  rich  country  and  a  bad 
road.     A  good  lawyer  is  a  bad  neighbour. 


but  more  fo,  he  who  fears  it.     The  more    He  who  pays  well  is  mafter  of  eVe.y  body's 

you  think  of  dying,  the  better  you  will  live. 

He  who  oft  thinks  on  death  provides  for  the 

next  life.     Nature,  time,  and  patience,  are 

the  three  great  phyficians.     When  the  iTiip 

is  funk,  every  man  knows  how  flie  might 


purfe.  Another  man's  bread  cofts  very  deaf. 
Have  you  bread  and  wine.?  ling  dnd  be 
merry.  If  there  is  but  little  bread,  keep  it 
in  your  hand;  if  but  a  little  wine,  drink 
often  ;  if  but  a  little  bed,  go  td  bed  early. 


have  been  faved.    Poverty  is  the  worft  guard    and  clap  yourfelf  down  in  the  middle.    It  is 


good  keeping  his  cloaths  who  goes  to  fwim. 
A  man's  own  opinion  is  never  in  the  wrong. 
He  who  fpeaks  little,  needs  but  half  fo  much 
brains  as  another  man.  He  who  knows  moft, 
commonly  fpeaks  leaft.  Few  men  take  his 
advice  who  talks  a  great  deal.  He  that  is 
going  to  fpeak  ill  of  another,  let  him  confi- 
der  himfelf  well,  and  he  will  hold  his  peace. 
Eating  little,  and  fpeaking  little,  can  never 
do  a  man  hurt.     A  civil  anfwer   to  a  rude 


for  chaility.  Affairs,  like  falt-filh,  ought  to 
lie  a  good  while  a-foaking.  He  who  knows 
nothing,  is  confident  in  every  thing.  He 
who  lives  as  he  Ihould,  has  all  that  he  needs. 
By  doing  nothing,  men  learn  to  do  ill.  The 
beft  revenge  is  to  prevent  the  injury.  Keep 
yourfelf  from  the  cccafion,  and  God  will 
keep  you  from  the  fins  it  leads  to.  One 
eye  of  the  mafter  fees  more  than  four  eyes 

of  his  fervant.    He  who  doth  the  injury  ne-  ,         j  •           u            i. 

ver  forgives  the  injured  man."   Extravagant  fpeech  cofts  not  much,  and  is  worth  a  great 

Offers  are  a  kind  of  denial.     Vice  5s  fet  olF  deal.  Speakmg  w;ithout  thinking  is  (hooting 

with  the  fhadow  or  refemblance  of  virtue,  without  taking  aim.    He  doth  not  lofe  his 

The  ftiadow  of  a  lord  is  a  hat  or  cap  for  a  labour  who  counts  every  word  he  fpeaks. 

fool.  Large  trees  give  more  fhade  than  fruit.  One  mild  word  quenches  more  heat  than  a 

True  love  and  honour  go  always  together,  whole  bucket  of  water.     Yes,  good  words 

He  who  would  pleafe  every  body  in  all  he  to  put  off  your  rotten  apples.     Give  every 

doth,  troubles  himfelf,  and  contents  nobody,  man  good  words,  butkeep  yourpurie-^ftrings 

Happy  is  the  man  who  doth  all  the,  good  he  clofe.    Fine  words  will  not  keep  a  cstt  from 

talks  of.    That  is  beft  or  fineft  which  is  moft  ftarving.     He  that  hath  no  patience,   hath 

fit  Of  feafonable.    He  is  a  good  orator  who  nothing  at  all.     No  patience,  no  true  wif- 

prevails  with  himfelf.    One  pair  of  ears  will  dom.     Make  one  bargain  with  other  men, 

Srain  dry  an  hundred  tongues.  A  great  deal  but  make  four  with  yourfclf     There  is  no 

of  pride,  obfcures  or  blemifhes  a^houfand  fool  to  a  learned  fool^    The  firf^  degree  of 

good  qualities.  He  who  hath  gold  hath  fear,  folly  is  to  think  one  s  felf  wife  ;  the  nex   to 

tho  hath  none  hath  fcrrow.    An  Arcadian  tell  others  fo;  the  third  to  defpife  all  coun- 

afs,  who  is  laden  with  gold  and  eats  but  fel.     If  wife  men  play  the  fool,  they  do  it 

ftraw.     Thehare  catchedthelioninanet  with  a  Vengeance,    One  fool  in  one  houfe  is 

d  d  3  enough 
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enough  in"  all  confclence.    He  is  not  a  tho- 
rough wife  man  who  cannot  play  the  fool 
on  a  juft  occafion.    A  wife  man  doth  that  at 
the  firft  which  a   fool  muft  do  at  the  laft. 
Men's    years   and   their  faults    are  always 
more  than  they  are  willing  to  own.     Men's 
fins  and  their  debts  are  more  than  they  take 
them  to  be.  Puni{hment,  though  lame,  over- 
takes the  finner  at  the  laft.     He  confiders 
ill  that  confiders  not  on  both  fides.     Think 
much  and  often,  fpeak  little,  and  write  lefs. 
Confider  well,  Wiiao  you  are.  What  you  do. 
Whence  you  came,  and  Whither  you  are  to 
go.     Keep   your  thoughts  to  yourfelf,   let 
your  mien  be  free  and  open.     Drink  wine 
with  pears,  and  water  after  figs.    When  the 
pear  is  ripe,  it  muft  fall  of  courfe.    He  that 
parts  with  what  he  ought,  lofes  nothing  by 
the  Ihift.  Forgive  every  man's  faults  except 
your  own.     To  forgive  injuries  is  a  noble 
and  God-like  revenge.  It  is  a  mark  of  great 
proficiency  to  bear  eafily  the  failings  of  other 
men.    Fond  love  of  a  man's  felf  fhews  that 
he  doth  not  know  himfelf.    That  which  a 
man  likes  well,  is  half  done.  He  who  is  ufed 
to  do  kindneffes,  always  finds  them  when  he 
Hands  in  need.    A  wife  lawyer  never  goes  to 
law  himfelf.     A  fluggard  takes  an  hundred 
fteps  becaufe  he  would  not  take  one  in  due 
time.     When  you  are  all  agreed  upon  the 
time,  quoth  the  curate,  I  will  make  it  rain. 
I  will  do  what  I  can,  and  a  little  lefs,  that  I 
may  hold  out  the  better.     Truft  feme  few, 
but  beware  of  all  men.     He  who  knows  but 
little,  prefently  outs  with  it.     He  that  doth 
not  mind  fmall  things  will  never  get  a  great 
deal.     John  Do-lit3e  was  the  fon  of  Good- 
wife  Spin- little.     To  know  how  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  little,  is  not  a  morfei  for  a  fool's 
mouth.     That  is  never  to  be  ealied  little, 
which  a  man  thinks  to  be  enough.     Of  two 
cowards,  he  hath  the  better  who  firft  finds 
the  other  out.    The  worit  pig  often  gets  the 
beft  pear.     The  devil  turns  his  back  when 
he  finds  the  door  Aut  againft  him.     The 
wifer  man  yields  to  him  who  is  more  than 
his  match.     He  who  thinks  he  can  do  moft, 
is  moft  miftaken.     The  wife  difcourfes  of  a 
poor  man  go  for  nothing.     Poor  folks  have 
neither  any  kindred  nor  any  friends.    Good 
.preachers  give  their  hearers  fruit,  not  flow- 
ers.    Woe  to  thofe  preachers  who  liften  not 
to  themfelves.    He  who  quakes  for  cold,  ei- 
ther wants  money  to  buy  him  doaths,  or 
wit  to  put  them  on.  Poverty  is  a  good,  hated 
by  all  men.     He  that  would  have  a  thing 
done  quickly  and  well,  muft  do  it  himfelf. 
He  who  knows  moft  is  the  leaft  prefuming 
fir  confident.    It  is  more  aoblg  to  make 
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yourfelf  great  than  to   be  born  fo.     The 
beginning  of  an  amour    (or  gallantry)    is 
fear,  the  middle  fm,  and  the  end  forrow  or 
repentance.  The  beginning  only  of  a  thing 
is    hard,    and  cofts  dear.     A  fair  promifc 
catches  the  fool.    He  who  is  bound  for  an- 
other goes  in  at  the  wide  end  of  the  horn, 
and  muft  come  out  at  the  narrow  if  he  can. 
Promifing  is  not  with  defign  to  give,  but  to 
pleafe   fools.     Give    no  gieat   credit  to   a 
great  promlfer.    Profperity  is  the  worft  ene- 
my men  ufually  have.     Proverbs  bear  age, 
and  he  who  would  do  well  may  view  him- 
felf in  them  as  in  a  looking- glafs.     A  pro- 
verb is  the  child  of  experience.     He  that 
makes  no  reckoning  of  a  farthing,  will  not 
be  worth   a  half-penny.      Avoid  carefully 
the  firft  ill  or  mifchief,  for  that  will  breed  an 
hundred  more.     Reafon  governs  the  wife 
man,   and  a  cudgel  the  fool.     Suffering  is 
the  mother  of  fools,  reafon  of  wife  men.    If 
you  would  be  as  happy  as  any  king,  confi- 
der-not  the  few  that  are  before,  but  the  ma- 
ny that  come  behind  you.  Our  religion  and 
our  language  we  fuck  in   with  our  milk. 
Love,   knavery,   and  neceffity,   make  men 
good  orators.     There  is  no  fence  againft 
what  comes  from  Heaven.     Good  huftiand- 
ry  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  riches.     A  ftock 
once  gotten,  wealth  grows  up  of  its  own  ac- 
cord.   Wealth  hides  many   a   great   fault. 
Good  ware  was  never  dear,  nor  a  mifs  ever 
worth   the   money   Ihe   cofts.     The  fool'* 
eftate  is   the  firft  fpent.     Wealth  is  his  that 
enjoys  it,  and  the  world  is  his  who  fcram- 
bles  for  it.   A  father  with  very  great  wealth, 
and  a  fon  with  no  virtue  at  all.  Little  wealth, 
and  little  care  and  trouble.  The  Roman  con- 
quers by  fitting  full  at  home.    Between  rob- 
bing and  reftoring,  men  commonly  get  thirty 
in  the  hundred.     He  is  learned  enough  who 
knows  how  to  live  well.     The  more  a  man 
knows,  the  lefs  credulous  he  is.  There  is  no 
harm  in   defiring  to  be  thought  wife    by 
others,  but  a  great  deal  in  a  man's  thinking 
himfelf  to  be  fo.     Bare  wages  never  made  a 
fervant    rich.     Lofing    much    breeds    bad 
blood.     Health  without  any  money  is  half 
ficknefs.     When  a  man  is  tumbling  down,  ' 
every  faint  lends  a  hand.    He  that  unfeafon- 
ably  plays  the  wife  man,  is  a  fool.    He  that 
pretends  too  much  to  wifdom  is  counted  a 
fool.     A  wife  man  never  fets  his  heart  upon 
what  he    cannot  have.     A  lewd  bachelor 
makes  a  jealous  hulhand.     That  crown  is 
well  fpent  which  faves  you  ten.     Love  can 
do  much,  but  fcorn  or  difdain  can  do  more. 
If  you  would  have  a  thing  kept  fecret,  ne- 
ver tell  it  to  any  one ;  and  if  you  would  not 
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have  a  thing  known  of  you,  never  do  it. 
Whatever  you  are  going  to  do  or  fay,  think 
well  firft  what  may  be  the  confequence  of  it. 
They  are  always  felling  wit  to  others  who 
have  leaft  of  it  for  themfelves.  He  tkat  gains 
time  gains  a  great  point.  Every  ditch  is  full 
of  after-wit.  A  little  wit  will  ferve  a  fortu- 
nate man.  The  favour  of  the  court  is  like 
fair  weather  in  winter.  Neither  take  for  a 
fervant  him  who  you  muft  entreat,  nor  a 
kinfman,  nor  a  friend,  if  you  would  have  a 
good  one.  A  man  never  lofes  by  doing  good 
©fiices  to  others.  He  that  would  be  well  ferv- 
ed,  mull  know  when  to  change  his  fervants. 
Ignorance  and  profperity  make  men  bold 
and  confident.  He  who  employs  one  fervant 
in  any  bufmeffes,  hath  him  all  there ;  who 
employs  two,  hath  half  a  fervant;  who 
three,  hath  never  a  one.  Either  a  civil 
grant  or  a  civil  denial.  When  you  have  any 
bufinefs  with  a  man  give  him  title  enough. 
The  covetous  man  is  the  bailiff,  not  the 
mailer,  of  his  own  eftate.  Trouble  not  your 
head  about  the  weather,  or  the  government. 
Like  with  like  looks  well,  and  lafts  long. 
All  worldly  joy  is  but  a  fhort-lived  dream. 
That  is  a  curfed  pleafure  that  makes  a  man 
a  fool.  The  foldier  is  well  paid  for  doing 
mifchief.  A  foldier,  lire,  and  water,  foon 
make  room  for  themfelves.  A  confidering 
careful  man  is  half  a  conjurer.  A  man 
would  not  be  alone  even  in  paradife.  One 
nap  finds  out,  or  draws  on  another.  Have 
good  luck  and  you  may  lie  in  bed.  He  that 
will  maintain  every  thing  muft  have  his 
fword  always  ready  drawn.  That  houfe  is 
in  an  ill  cafe  where  the  dillafF  commands  the 
fword.  One  fword  keeps  another  in  the 
fcabbard.  He  that  fpeaks  ill  of  other  men, 
burns  his  own  tongue.  He  that  is  moft  libe- 
ral where  he  Ihould  be  fo,  is  the  beft  huf- 
band.  He  is  gainer  enough  who  gives  over 
a'  vain  hope.  A  mighty  hope  is  a  mighty 
cheat.  Hope  is  a  pleafant  kind  of  deceit.  A 
man  cannot  leave  his  experience  or  wifdom 
to  his  heirs.  Fools  learn  to  live  at  their 
own  coft,  the  wife  at  other  men's.  He  is 
mafter  of  the  whole  world  who  hath  no  value 
for  it.  He  who  faith  Woman,  faith  Wo  to 
man.  One  enemy  is  too  much  for  a  man  in 
a  great  poft,  and  a  hundred  friends  are  too 
few.  Let  us  enjoy  the  prefent,  we  fhall  have 
trouble  enough  hereafter.  Men  toil  and  take 
pains  in  order  to  live  eafily  at  lall.  He  that 
takes  no  care  of  himfelf,  mull  not  expeft  it 
from  others.  Induftry  makes  a  gallant  man, 
and  breaks  ill  fortune.  Study,  like  a  ftafF 
of  cotton,  beats  without  noife.  Mother-in- 
iaw  and  daughter-in-law  are  a  tempeit  and 


hail-ftorm.  If  pride  were  a  deadly  difeafe, 
how  many  would  be  now  in  their  graves  1 
He  who  cannot  hold  his  peace  will  never 
live  at  eafe.  A  fool  will  be  always  talking, 
right  or  wrong.  In  filer.ce  there  is  many  a 
good  morfel.  Pray  hold  your- peace,  or  you 
will  make  me  fall  afleep.  The  table,  a  fecret 
thief,  fends  its  mafter  to  the  hofpital.  Begin 
your  web,  and  God  will  fupply  you  with 
thread.  Too  much  fear  is  an  enemy  to  good 
deliberation.  As  foon  as  ever  Gcd  hath  a 
church  built  for  him,  the  devil  gets  a  taber- 
nacle fet  up  for  himfelf.  Time  is  a  file  that  ■ 
wears,  and  makes  no  noife.  Nothing  is  fo 
hard  to  bear  well  as  profperity.  Patience, 
time,  and  money,  fet  every  thing  to  rights. 
The  true  art  of  making  gold  is  to  have  a 
good  eftate,  and  to  fpend  but  little  of  it. 
Abate  two  thirds  of  all  the  reports  you  hear. 
A  fair  face,  or  a  fine  head,  and  very  little 
brains  in  it.  '  He  who  lives  wickedly  lives 
always  in  fear.  A  beautiful  face  is  a  pleaf- 
ing  traitor.  If  three  know  it,  all  the  world 
will  know  it  too.  Many  have  too  m.uch,  but 
nobody  hath  enough.  An  honeft  man  hath 
half  as  much  more  brains  as  he  needs,  a 
knave  hath  not  half  enough.  A  wife  man 
changes  his  mind  when  there  is  reafon  for 
it.  From  hearing,  comes  wifdom ;  and 
from  fpeaking,  repentance.  Old  age  is  an 
evil  defired  by  all  men,  and  youth  an  ad- 
vantage which  no  young  man  underftands. 
He  that  would  have'  a  good  revenge,  let  him 
leave  it  to  Gcd.  Would  you  be  revenged 
on  your  enemy?  live  as  you  ought,  and  you 
have  done  it  to  purpofe.  He  that  will  re- 
venge every  affront,  either  falls  from  a  good 
poft  or  never  gets  up  to  it.  Truth  is  an  in- 
habitant of  heaven.  That  which  leems  pro- 
bable is  the  greateft  enemy  to  the  truth.  A 
thoufand  probabilities  cannot  make  one 
truth.  It  is  no  great  pains  to  fpeak  the 
truth.  That  is  moft  tru3  which  we  leaft  care 
to  hear.  Truth  hath  the  plague  in  his  houfe 
(/.  e.  is  carefully  avoided).  A  wife  man  will 
not  tell  fuch  a  truth  as  every  one  will  take 
for  a  lye.  Long  voyages  occafion  great  lyes. 
The  world  makes  men  drunk  as  much  as 
wine  doth .  Wine  and  youth  are  fire_  upon 
fire.  Enrich  your  younger  age  with  virtue's 
lore.  It  is  virtue's  pifture  v/hich  we  find  ia 
books.  Virtue  muft  be  our  trade  and  ftudy, 
not  our  chance.  We  ftiall  have  a  houfe 
without  a  fault  in  the  next  world.  Tell  me 
what  life  you  lead,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
you  (hall  die.  He  is  in  a  low  form  who  nevi  r 
thinks  beyond  this  ftiort  life:  Vices  are 
learned  without  a  teacher.  Wicked  men  are 
dead  whilft  they  live.  He  is  rich  who  defires 
d  d  4  nothing 
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nothing  more.  To  recover  a  bad  man  is  a 
double  kindnefs  or  virtue.  Who  are  you 
for  r  I  am  for  him  whom  I  get  moft  by. 
He  who  eats  but  of  one  difh  never  wants  a 
phyfician.  He  hath  lived  to  ill  purpofe  who 
cannot  hope  to  live  after  his  death.  Live 
as  they  did  of  old ;  fpeak  as  men  do  now. 
The  mob  is  a  terrible  monfter.  Hell  is  very 
full  of  good  meanings  and  intentions.  He 
only  is  well  kept  whom  God  keeps.  Break 
the  legs  of  an  evil  cuftom.  Tyrant  cullom 
makes  a  flave  of  reafon.  Experience  is  the 
father,  and  memory  the  mother  of  wifdom. 
He  who  doeth  every  thing  he  has  a  mind  to 
do,  doth  not  what  he  fhould  do.  He  who 
fays  all  that  he  has  a  mind  to  fay,  hears 
what  he  hath  no  mind  to  hear.  That  city 
thrives  beft  where  virtue  is  moft  efteemed 
and  rewarded.  He  cannot  go  wrong  whom 
virtue  guides.  The  fword  kills  many,  but 
wine  many  more.  It  is  truth  which  makes 
the  man  angry.  He  who  tells  all  the  truth 
he  knows,  muft  lie  in  the  ftreets.  Oil  and 
truth  will  get  uppermoft  at  the  laft.  A  pro- 
bable ftory  is  the  beft  weapon  of  calumny. 
He  counts  very  unfkilfully  who  leaves  God 
out  of  his  reckoning.  Nothing  is  of  any 
great  value  but  God  only.  All  is  good  that 
God  fends  us.  He  that  hath  children^  all 
his  morfels  are  not  his  own.  Thought  is  a 
nimble  footman.  Many  know  every  thing 
elfe,  but  nothing  at  all  of  themfelves.  We 
ought  not  to  give  the  fine  flour  to  the  devil, 
and  the  bran  to  God.  Six  foot  of  earth 
make  all  men  of  one  fize.  He  that  is  born 
of  a  hen  muft  fcrape  for  his  living.  Afflic- 
tions draw  men  up  towards  heaven.  That 
which  does  us  good  is  never  too  late.  Since 
my  houfe  muft  be  burnt,  I  will  warm  myfelf 
at  it.  Tell  every  body  your  bufinefs,  and 
the  devil  will  do  it  for  you.  A  man  was 
hanged  for  faying  what  was  true.  Do  not 
all  that  you  can  do ;  fpend  not  all  that  you 
have  ;  believe  not  all  that  you  hear ;  and 
tell  not  all  that  you  know.  A  man  fhould 
karn  to  fail  with  all  winds.  He  is  the  man 
indeed  who  can  govern  himfelf  as  he  ought. 
He  that  would  live  long,  muft  fometimes 
change  his  courfe  of  life.  When  children 
are  little  they  make  their  parents  heads  ach; 
and  when  they  are  grown  up,  they  make 
their  hearts  ach.  To  preach  well,  you  muft 
lir.'t  praftife  what  you  teach  others.  Ufe  or 
praai:e  of  a  thing  is  the  beft  mafter.  A 
man  that  hath  learning  is  worth  two  who 
have  it  noti  A  fool  knows  his  own  bufinefs 
better  than  a  vyife  man  doth  another's.  He 
who  underftands  moft  is  other  men's  mafter. 
ik\  c  a  care  cf-^Ha^  1  known  thi«  before. — 


Command  your  fervant,  and  do  it  yourfelf, 
and  you  will  have  lefs  trouble.  You  may 
know  the  mafter  by  his  man.  He  who 
ferves  the  public  hath  but  a  fcurvy  mafter. 
He  that  would  have  good  offices  done  to 
him,  muft  do  them  to  others.  It  is  the  only- 
true  liberty  to  ferve  our  good  God.  The 
common  foldier's  blood  makes  the  general  a 
great  man.  An  huge  great  houfe  is  an  huge 
great  trouble.  Never  advife  a  man  to  go 
to  the  wars,  nor  to  marry.  Go  to  the  war 
with  as  many  as  you  can,  and  with  as  few  to 
counfei.  It  is  better  keeping  out  of  a  quar- 
rel than  to  make  it  up  afterward.  Great 
birth  is  a  very  poor  difti  on  the  table.  Nei- 
ther buy  any  thing  of,  nor  fell  to,  your 
friend.  Sicknefs  or  difeafes  are  vifits  from 
God.  Sicknefs  is  a  perfonal  citation  before 
our  Judge.  Beauty  and  folly  do  not  often 
part  company.  Beauty  beats  a  call  upon  a 
drum.  Teeth  placed  before  the  tongue  give 
good  advice.  A  great  many  pair  of  Ihoes 
are  worn  out  before  men  do  all  they  fay.  A 
great  many  words  will  not  fill  a  purfe. 
Make  a  flow  anfwer  to  a  hafty  queftion. 
Self-praife  is  the  ground  of  hatred.  Speak- 
ing evil  of  one  another  is  the  fifth  element 
men  are  made  up  of.  When  a  man  fpeaks 
you  fair,  look  to  your  purfe.  Play  not  with, 
a  man  till  you  hurt  him,  ror  jeft  till  you 
ftiame  him.  Eating  more  than  you  fhould 
at  once,  makes  you  eat  lefs  afterward.  He 
makes  his  grief  light  who  thinks  it  fo.  He 
thinks  but  ill  who  doth  not  think  twice  of  a 
thing.  He  who  goes  about  a  thing  himfelf, 
hath  a  mind  to  have  it  done ;  who  fends 
another,  cares  not  whether  it  be  done  or 
no.  There  is  no  difcretion  in  love,  nor 
counfei  in  anger.  Wifhes  never  can  fill  a 
fack.  The  fir  ft  ftep  a  man  makes  towards 
being  good,  is  to  know  he  is  not  fo  already. 
He  who  is  bad  to  his  relations  is  worft  to 
himfelf.  It  is  good  to  know  our  friend'* 
failings,  but  not  to  publifh  them.  A  man 
may  fee  his  own  faults  in  thofe  which  others 
do.  It  is  the  virtue  of  faints  to  be  always 
going  on  from  one  kind  and  degree  of  vir- 
tue to  another.  A  man  may  talk  like  a 
wife  man,  and  yet  a6l  like  a  fool.  Ever/ 
one  thinks  he  hath  more  than  his  fhare  of' 
brains.  The  firft  chapter  (or  point)  of 
fools  is  to  think  they  are  wife  men.  Difcre- 
tion, or  a  true  judgment  of  things,  is  the 
parent  of  all  virtue.  Chaftity  is  the  chief 
and  moft  charming  beauty.  Little  confci- 
cncc  and  great  diligence  make  a  rich  man. 
Never  count  four  except  you  have  them  itt 
your  bag.  Open  your  door  to  a  fair  day, 
but  make  yourfelf  ready  for  a  foul  one.     A  / 
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little  too  late  is  too  late  ftill.  A  good  man 
is  ever  at  home  wherever  he  chance  to  be. 
Building  is  a  W3rd  that  men  pay  dear  for. 
If  you  would  be  healthful,  clothe  yourfelf 
warm,  and  eat  fparingly.  Rich  men  are 
flaves  condemned  to  the  mines.  Many  men's 
eftates  come  in  at  the  door,  and  go  out  at 
the  chimney.  Wealth  is  more  dear  to  men 
than  cheir  blood  or  life  is.  roul  dirty  water 
inak.:s  the  river  gre^t.  That  great  faint, 
in;;ereft,  rules  rhs  world  alone.  Their  power 
and  their  will  n.re  the  meafures  princes  take 
of  right  and  wrong.  In  governing  others 
you  muft  do  what  you  can  do,  not  all  you 
would  do.  A  wife  man  will  ilay  for  a  con- 
venient feafon,  and  will  bend  a  little  rather 
than  be  torn  up  by  the  roots.  Ever  buy 
your  wit  at  other  men's  charges.  You  muft 
let  your  phlegm  fubdue  your  choler,  if  yoa 
would  not  fpoil  your  bufinefs.  Take  not 
phyfic  when  you  are  well,  left  you  die  to  be 
better.  Do  not  do  evil  to  get  good  by  it, 
which  never  yet  happened  to  any.  That 
pleafure  is  much  too  dear  which  is  bought 
with  any  pain.  "  To  live  poor  that  a  man 
may  die  rich,  is  to  be  the  king  of  fools,  or 
a  fool  in  grain.  Good  wine  makes  a  bad 
head  and  a  long  ftory.  Be  as  eafy  as  you 
can  in  this  world,  provided  you  take  good 
care  to  be  happy  in  the  next.  Live  well 
and  be  chearful.  A  man  knows  no  more  to 
any  purpofe  than  he  praftifes.  He  that 
doth  moft  at  once  doth  leaft.  He  is  a  wretch 
whofe  hopes  are  all  below.  Thank  you,  good 
pufs,  ftarved  my  cat.  No  great  good  comes 
without  looking  after  it.  Gather  the  rofe, 
and  leave  the  thorn  behind.  He  who  would 
be  rich  in  one  year  is  hanged  at  fix  months 
end.  He  who  hath  a  mouth  will  certainly 
cat.  Go  early  to  the  market,  and  as  late  as 
ever  you  can  to  a  battle.  The  barber  learns 
to  fhave  at  the  beards  of  fools. ,  He  who  is 
lucky  (or  rich)  pafles  for  a  wife  man  too. 
He  commands  enough  who  is  ruled  by  a 
wife  man.  He  who  reveals  his  fecret  makes 
himfelf  a  flave.  Gaming  fhews  what  metal 
a  man  is  made  of.  How  can  the  cat  help  it 
if  the  maid  be  a  fool  ?  Fools  grow  up  apace 
without  any  watering.  God  fupplies  him 
with  more,  who  lays  out  his  eftate  well. 
The  printing-prefs  is  the  mother  of  errors. 
Let  me  fee  your  man  dead,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  rich  he  is.  Men  live  one  half  of 
the  year  with  art  and  deceit,  and  the  other 
half  with  deceit  and  art.  Do  yourfelf  a 
kindnefs,  Sir.  [The  beggar's  phrafe  for 
Give  alms]  I  was  well,  would  be  better; 
took  phyfic,  and  died.  [On  a  monument.] 
All  row  galley- wife ;  every  matj  draws  to- 


wards himfelf.  He  ^vho  hath  money  and 
capers  is  provided  for  Lent.  A  proud  maa 
hath  vexation  or  fretting  enough.  He  who 
buys  by  the  penny  keeps  his  own  houfe  and 
other  men's  too.  Tell  me  what  company 
you  keep,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  do. 
At  a  good  pennyworth  paufe  a  while.  He 
who  doth  his  own  bufinefs  doth  not  foul  his 
fingers.  It  is  good  feafting  at  other  men's 
houfes.  A  wife  man  makes  a  virtue  of  what 
he  cannot  help.  Talk  but  little,  and  live 
as  you  Ihould  do. 

§  153.  Old  Spanijb  Tro'verhs. 
He  is  a  rich  man  who  hath  God  for  his 
friend.  He  is  the  beft  fcholar  who  hath 
learned  to  live  well,  A  handful  of  mother- 
wit  is  worth  a  buftiel  of  learning.  Whea 
all  men  fay  you  are  an  afs,  it  is  time  to  bray. 
Change  of  weather  finds  difcourfe  for  fools. 
A  pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of 
debt.  The  forrow  men  have  for  others 
hangs  upon  one  hair.  A  wife  man  changes 
his  mind,  a  fool  never  will.  That  day  on 
which  you  marry  you  either  marr  or  make 
yourfelf.  God  comes  to  fee,  or  look  upon 
us,  without  a  bell.  You  had  better  leave 
your  enemy  fomething  when  you  die,  than 
live  to  beg  of  your  friend.  That's  a  wife 
delay  which  makes  the  road  fafe.  Cure 
your  fore  eyes  only  with  your  elbow.  Let 
us  thank  God,  and  be  content  with  what  we 
have.  Xiie  foot  of  the  owner  is  the  beft 
manure  for  his  land.  He  is  my  friend  who 
grinds  at  my  mill.  Enjoy  that  little  you 
have  while  the  fool  is  hunting  for  more. 
Saying  and  doing  do  not  dine  together. 
Money  curfes  all  difeafes.  A  life  ill-fpent 
makes  a  fad  old  age.  It  is  money  that 
makes  men  lords.  We  talk,  but  God  doth 
what  he  pleafes.  May  you  have  good  luck, 
my  fon,  and  a  little  wit  will  ferve  your  turn. 
Gifts  break  through  ftone  walls.  Go  not  to 
your  doftor  for  every  ail,  nor  to  your  law- 
yer for  every  quarrel,  nor  to  your  pitcher 
for  every  thirft.  There  is  no  better  look- 
ing-glafs  than  an  old  true  friend.  A  wall 
between  both  beft  preferves  friendlhip.  The 
fum  of  all  is,  to  ferve  God  well,  and  to  do 
no  ill  thing.  The  creditor  always  hath  a 
better  memory  than  the  debtor.  .  Setting 
down  in  writing  is  a  lafting  memory.  Re- 
pentance always  cofts  very  dear.  Good- 
breeding  and  money  make  our  fons  gentle- 
men. As  you  ufc  your  father,  fo  your  chil- 
dren will  ufe  you.  There  is  no  evil,  but 
fome  good  ufe  may  be  made  of  it.  No 
price  is  great  enough  for  good  counfel. 
Examine  not  the  pedigree  nor  patrimony  of 
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a  good  man.   There  is  no  ilJ  thing  in  Spain 
'  but  that  which  can  fpeak.     Praife  the  man 
whofe  bread  you  eat.     God  keep  me  from 
him  whom  I  truft,  from  him  whom  I  truft 
not  I  fhall  keep  myfelf.     Keep  out  of  an 
hafiy  ma.n's  wa^for  a  while,  out  of  a  fullen 
man 'sail  thedaysofyourlife.  Ifyouloveme, 
John,  your  deeds  will  tell  me  fo.  I  defy  all 
fetters,  though  they  were  made  of  gold.  Few 
die  of  hunger,  a  hundred  thoufand  of  fur- 
feits    Govern  yourfelf  by  reafon,  tho' fome 
like  It,  others  do  not.    If  you  woukl  know 
the  worth  of  a  ducat,  go  and  borrow  one. 
No  companion  like  money.     A  good  wife 
is  the  wo.kmanfhip  of  a  good  hufband. 
The  fool  fell  in  love  with  the  lady's  lared 
spron.    The  friar  who  siks  for  God's  fake, 
afks  for  himfelf  too.     God  keeps  him  who 
takes  what  care  he  can  of  himftlf.  Nothing 
is  valuable  in  this  world,  except  as  it  tends 
to  the  next.    Smoke,  raining  into  the  houfe, 
and  a  talking  wife,  make  a  man  run  out  of 
doors.  There  is  no  to-morrow  for  an  afking 
friend    God  keep  me  from  ftill-water,  from 
that  which  is   rough  I   will  keep  myfelf. 
Take  your  wifesfirft  advice,  not  her  f^cond. 
Tell  not  what  you  know,  judge  not  what 
you  fee,  and  you  will  live  in  quiet.     Hear 
reafon,  or  Ihe  will  make  herfelf  be  heard. 
Gifts  enter  every  where  without  a  wimble. 
A  great  fortune  with  a  wife  is  a  bed  full  of 
brambles.    One  pin  for  your  purfe,  and  two 
for  your  mouth.    There  was  never  but  one 
man  who  never  did  a  fault.     He  who  pro- 
mifes  runs  into  debt.     He  who  holds  his 
peace  gathers  ftones.     Leave  your  fon  a 
good  reputation  and  an  employment.    Re- 
ceive your  money  before  you  give  a  receipt 
for  it,  and  take  a  receipt  before  you  pay  it. 
God  doth  the  curt,  and  the  phyfician  takes 
the  money  fof  it.     Thinking'is  very  far 
from  knowing  the  truth.    Fools  make  great 
feafls,  and  wife  men  eat  of  them.     June, 
July,  Auguft,and  Carthagena,  are  the  four 
bed  ports  of  Spain.    A  gentle  calf  fucks  her 
o\vn  mother,  and  four  cows  more  (between 
two  ov/n  brothers,  two  witnefles,  and  a  no- 
tary) .     The  devil  brings  a  modeft  man  to 
the  court.  He  who  will  have  a  mule  without 
any  fault,  muft  keep  none.    The  wolves  eat 
the  poor  afs  that  hath  many  owners.    Vifit 
your  aunt,  but  not  every  day  in  the  year. 
In  an  hundred  years  time  princes  are  pea- 
fants,  and  in  an  hundred  and  ten  peafants 
grow  princes.     The  poor  cat  is  whipped, 
becaufe   our  dame  will  not  fpin.  '  Leave 
your  jelt  whilft  you  are  mofl  pleafedwith  it. 
Whither  goeft  thou,  grief  ?    Where  I  am 


ufed  to  go.    Leave  a  dog  and  a  great  talker 
in  the  middle  of  the  ftreet.     Never  trufi:  a 
man  whom  you  have  injured.     The  laws 
go  on   the  king's   errands.     Parents  love 
indeed,  others  only  talk  of  it.  Three  helping 
one  another  will  do  as  much  as  fix  men 
fingle.      She   fpihs  well  who   breeds  her 
childrrn  well.     You  cannot  do  better  for 
your  daughter  than  to  breed  her  virtuoufly, 
nor  for  your  fon  than  to  fit  him  for  an  em- 
ployment.    Lock  your  door,  that  fo  you 
may  keep  your  neighbour  honeft.     Civil 
obliging  language  cofts  but  little,  and  doth 
a  great  deal  of  good.     One   "Take  it'* 
is  better  than  two  "  Thou  fhalt  have  its.'* 
Prayers  and  provender  never  hindered  any 
man's  journey.    There  is  a  fig  at  Rome  for 
him  who  gives  another  advice  before  he  afks 
it.     He  who  is  not  more  or  better  than  an- 
other, dsferves  not  more  than  another.    He 
who  hath  no  wifdom  hath  no  worth.     It  is 
better  to  be  a  wife  than  a  rich  man.  Becaufe 
I  would  live  quietly  in  the  world,  I  hear, 
and  fee,  and  fay  nothing.     Meddle  not  be- 
tween two  brothers.    The  dead  and  the  ab- 
fent  have  no  friends  left  them.    Who  is  the 
true  gentleman  or  nobleman  ?    He  whofe 
aftions  make  him  (o.     Do  well  to  whom 
you  will ;  do  any  man  harm,  and  look  to 
yourfelf.     Good  courage  breaks  ill  luck  to 
pieces.     Great  poverty  is  no  fault  or  bafe- 
nefs,  but  fome  inconvenience.    The  hard- 
hearted man  gives  more  than  he  who  has 
nothing  at  all.     Let  us  not  fall  out,  to  give 
the  devil  a  dinner.     Truths  too  fine  fpun 
are  fubtle  fooleries.     If  you  would  always 
have  money,    keep  it  when  you  have  it. 
I  fufpeft  that  ill  in  others  which  I  know  by 
myfelf.     Sly  knavery  is  too  hard  for  honeft 
wifdom.     He  who  refolves  to  mend  hath 
God  on  his  fide.     Hell  is  crowded  up  with 
ungrateful  wretches.  Think  of  yourfelf,  and 
let  me  alone.     He  can  never  enjoy  himfelf 
one  day  who  fears  he  may  die  at  night.    He 
who  hath  done  ill  once,  will  do  it  again. 
No  evil  happens  to  us  but  what  may  do  us 
good.     If  I  have  broke  my  leg,  who  knows 
but  it  is  beft  for  me.   The  more  honour  we 
have,  the  more  we  thirfl  after  it.     If  you 
would  be  Pope,  you  muft  think  of  nothing 
elfe.     Make  the  night  night,  and  the  day 
day,  and  you  will  be  merry  and  wife.     He 
who  eats  moft,  eats  leaft.      If  you  would 
live  in  health,  be  old  betimes.     I  will  go 
warm,  and  let  fools  laugh  on.     Chufe  your 
wife    on  a  Saturday,    not  on    a    Sunday. 
Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man  fick 
nor  in  debt,  nor  his  wife  a  widow.     No 
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pottage  is  good  without  bacon,  no  fermon 
without  St.  Auguftin.  Have  many  ac- 
quaintance, and  but  a  few  friends.  A  won- 
drous fair  woman  is  not  all  her  hufband's 
own.  He  who  marries  a  widow,  will  have 
a  dead  man's  head  often  thrown  in  his  diih. 
Away  goes  the  devil  when  he  finds  the  door 
ihut  againft  him.  It  is  great  courage  to 
fufFer,  and  great  wifdom  to  hear  patiently. 
Doing  what  I  ought  fecures  me  againft  all 
cenfures.  I  wept  when  I  was  born,  and 
every  day  lliews  why.  Experience  and 
wifdom  are  the  two  beft  fortune-tellers. 
The  beft  foldier  comes  from  the  plough. 
Wine  wears  no  breeches. '  The  hole  in  the 
wall  invites  the  thief.  A  wife  man  doth  not 
hang  his  wifdom  on  a  peg.  A  man's  love 
and  his  belief  are  feen  by  what  he  does.  A 
covetous  man  makes  a  half-penny  of  a  far- 
thing, and  a  liberal  man  makes  fix-pence  of 
It.  In  December  keep  yourfelf  warm  and 
jQeep.  He  who  will  revenge  every  aiFront, 
means  noc  to  live  long.  Keep  your  money, 
niggard,  live  miferably,  that  your  heir  may 
fquander  it  away.  In  war,  hunting,  and 
Jove,  you  have  a  thoufand  forrows  for  every 
joy  or  pleafure.  Honour  and  profit  will 
not  keep  both  in  one  fack.  The  anger  of 
brothers  is  the  anger  of  devils.  A  mule  and 
a  woman  do  beft  by  fair. means.  A  very 
great  beauty  is  either  a  fool  or  proud.  Look 
upon  a  picture  and  a  battle  at  a  good  diftance. 
A  great  deal  is  ill  wafted,  and  a  little  would 
do  as  well.  An  eftate  well  got  is  fpent,  and 
that  which  is  ill  got  deftroys  its  mafter  too. 
That  which  is  bought  cheap  is  the  deareft. 
It  is  more  trouble  to  do  ill  than  to  do  well. 
The  hulband  muft  not  fee,  and  the  wife 
muft  be  blind.  While  the  tali  maid  is  ftoop- 
ing,  the  little  one  hath  fwept  the  houfe. 
Neither  fo  fair  as  to  kill,  nor  fo  ugly  as  to 
fright  a  man.  May  no  greater  ill  befal  you 
than  to  have  many  children  and  but  a  little 
bread  for  them.  Let  nothing  affright  you 
but  fin.  I  am  no  river,  but  can  go  back 
when  there  is  reafon  for  it.  Do  not  make 
me  kifs,  and  you  will  not  make  me  fin. 
Vain-glory  is  a  flower  which  never  comes  to 
fruit.  The  abfent  are  always  in  the  fault. 
A  great  good  was  never  got  with  a  little 
pains.  Sloth  is  the  key  to  let  in  beggary. 
I  left  him  I  knew,  for  him  who  was  highly 
praifed,  and  I  found  reafon  to  repent  it. 
Do  not  fay,  I  will  never  drink  of  this  water, 
however  dirty  it  is.  He  who  trifles  away 
his  time,  perceives  not  death,  which  ftands 
upon  his  ftioulders.  He  who  fpits  againft 
heaven,  it  falls  upon  his  face.     He  who 


ftumbles,  and  falls  not,  mends  his  pace. 
He  whoisfick  of  folly  recovers  late  or  never. 
He  who  hath  a  mouth  of  his  own  fhould 
not  bid  another  man  blow.  He  who  hath 
no  ill  fortune  is  tired  out  with  good.  He 
who  depends  wholly  upon  another's  pro- 
viding for  him,  hath  but  an  ill  breakfcft, 
and  a  worfe  fupper.  A  chearful  look,  and 
forgivenefs,  is  the  beft  revenge  of  an  afrront. 
The  requeft  of  a  grandee  is  a  kind  of  force 
upon  a  man.  I  am  always  for  the  ftrongeft 
fide.  If  folly  were  pain,  we  fiiould  have 
great  crying  out  in  every  houfe.  S-erve  a 
great  man,  and  you  will  know  what  forrow 
is.  Make  no  abfolute  promifes,  for  nobody 
will  help  you  to  perform  them.  Every  man 
is  a  fool  in  another  man's  opinion.  Wifdora 
comes  after  a  long  courfe  of  years.  Good 
fortune  comes  to  him  who  takes  care  to  get 
her.  They  have  a  fig  at  Rome  for  him  who 
refufes  any  thing  that  is  given  him.  One 
love  drives  out  another.  Kings  go  as  far  a* 
they  are  able,  not  fo  far  as  they  defire  to  go. 
So  play  fools — I  muft  love  you,  and  you 
love  fomebody  elfe.  He  who  thinks  what 
he  is  to  do,  muft  think  v/hat  he  fliould  fajr 
too.  A  mifchief  may  happen  which  will  do 
me  (or  make  me)  good.  Threatened  mea 
eat  bread  ftill,  i.  e.  live  on.  Get  but  a 
good  name,  and  you  may  lie  in  bed.  Truth, 
is  the  child  of  God.  He  who  hath  an  ill 
caufe,  let  him  fell  it  cheap.  A  wife  man 
never  fays,  I  did  not  think  of  that.  Refpe<S 
a  good  man,  that  he  may  refpeft  you,  and 
be  civil  to  an  ill  man,  that  he  may  not  affront 
you.  A  wife  man  only  knows  when  to 
change  his  mind.  The  wife's  counfel  is  not 
worth  much,  but  he  who  takes  it  not  is  a 
fool.  When  two  friends  have  a  common 
purfe,  one  fings  and  the  other  weeps.  I  loft 
my  reputation  by  fpeaking  ill  of  others,  and 
being  worfe  fpoken  of.  He  who  loves  you 
will  make  you  weep,  and  who  hates  you 
may  make  you  laugh.  Good  deeds  live  and 
fiourifh  when  all  other  things  are  at  an  end. 
At  the  end  of  life  La  Gloria  is  fung.  '  By- 
yielding  you  make  all  your  friends;  but  if 
you  will  tell  all  the  truth  you  know,  you 
will  have  your  head -broke.  Since  you  know 
every  thing,  and  I  know  nothing,  pray  tell 
me  what  I  dreamed  this  morning.  Your 
looking-glafs  will  tell  you  what  none  of 
your  friends  will.  The  clown  was  angry, 
and  he  paid  dear  for  it.  If  you  are  vexed 
or  angry,  you  will  have  two  troubles  inftead 
of  one.  The  laft  year  was  ever  better  than 
the  prefent.  That  wound  that  was  never 
given  is  beft  cured  of  any  other.   AfRicfions 
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teach  much,  but  they  area  hard  cruel  mafter. 
Improve  rather  by  other  men's  errors,  than 
find  fault  with  them.  Since  you  can  bear 
■with  your  own,  bear  with  other  men's  fail- 
ings too.  Men  lay  out  all  their  underftand- 
ing  in  fludying  to  know  one  another,  and 
fo  no  man  knows  himfelf.  The  applaufe 
of  the  mob  or  multitude  is  but  a  poor  com- 
fort. Truths  and  rofes  have  thorns  about 
them.  He  loves  you  better  who  drives  to 
make  you  good,  than  he  who  ftrives  to 
pleafe  you.  You  know  not  what  may  hap- 
pen, is  the  hope  of  fools.  Sleep  makes 
every  man  as  great  and  rich  as  the  greateft. 
Follow,  but  do  not  run  after  good  fortune. 
Anger  is  the  weaknefs  of  the  underftanding. 
Great  polls  and  offices  are  like  ivy  on  the 
wall,  which  makes  it  look  fine,  but  ruins 
it.  Make  no  great  hafte  to  be  angry  ;  for 
if  there  be  occafion,  you  will  have  time 
enough  for  it.  Riches,  which  all  applaud, 
the  owner  feels  the  weight  or  care  of.  A 
competency  leaves  you  wholly  at  your  dif- 
pofal.  Riches  make  men  worfe  in  their 
latter  days.  He  is  the  only  rich  man  who 
underftands  the  ufe  of  wealth.  He  is  a 
great  fool  who  fquanders  rather  than  doth 
good  with  his  eftate.  To  heap  frefti  kind- 
nefles  upon  ungrateful  men,  is  the  wifeft, 
but  withal  the  mofl  cruel  revenge.  The 
fool's  pleafures  coft  him  very  dear.  Con- 
tempt of  a  man  is  the  fharpeft  reproof. 
Wit  without  difcretion  is  a  fword  m  the 
hand  of  a  fool.  Other  virtues  without  pru- 
dence are  a  blind  beauty.  Neither  enquire 
after,  nor  hear  of,  nor  take  notice  of,  the 
faults  of  others  when  you  fee  them.  Years 
pafs  not  over  men's  heads  for  nothing.  An 
halter  will  fooner  come  without  taking  any 
care  about  it,  than  a  canonry.  If  all  afles 
wore  packfaddles,  what  a  good  trade  would 
the  packfadlers  have.  The  ufual  forms  of 
civility  oblige  no  man.  There  is  no  more 
faithful  nor  pleafant  friend  than  a  good 
book.  He  who  loves  to  employ  himfelf 
well,  can  never  want  fomething  to  do.  A 
thoufand  things  are  well  forgot  for  peace 
and  quietnefs'  fake.  A  wife  man  avoids  all 
occafionsot  being  angry.  A  wife  man  aims 
at  nothing  which  is  out  of  his  reach.  Nei- 
ther great  poverty  nor  great  riches  will  hear 
reafon.  A  good  man  hath  ever  good  luck. 
No  pleafure  is  a  better  pennyworth  than 
that  which  virtue  yields.  No  old  age  is 
agreeable  but  that  of  a  wife  man.  A  nTan's 
vvifdom  is  no  where  more  feen  than  in  his 
marrying  himfelf.  Folly  and  anger  are 
bi'.t  two  names  for  the  lame  thing.  Fortune 


knocks  once  at  leaft  at  every  one's  door.. 
The  father's  virtue  is  the  beft  inheritance  a 
child  can  have.  No  fenfual  pleafure  ever 
lafled  fo  much  as  for  a  whole  hour.  Riches 
and  virtue  do  not  often  keep  one  another 
company.  Ruling  one's  anger  well,  is  not 
fo  good  as  prevt  nting  it.  The  moft  ufeful 
learning  in  the  world,  is  that  which  te.ches 
us  how  to  die  well.  The  'jeft  men  come 
worfe  out  of  company  than  they  went  into 
it.  The  moft  mixed  or  allayeJ  joy  is  that 
men  take  in  their  children.  Find  nioney 
and  marriage  to  rid  yourfelf  of  an  ill 
daughter.  Thc'e  is  no  better  advice  thaa 
to  look  always  at  the  iflue  of  thii)gs.  Com- 
pare your  griels  with  other  men's,  and  they 
will  fcera  lels.  Owe  money  to  be  paid  at 
Eafler,  and  Lent  will  feem  liort  to  you. 
He  who  only  returns  home,  : -h  not  run 
away.  He  can  do  nothing  well  who  is  at 
enmity  with  his  God.  Many  avoid  others' 
becaufe  they  fee  not,  and  know  not,  them- 
felves,  God  is  always  opening  his  hand  to 
us.  Let  us  be  friends,  and  put  out  the  de- 
vil's eye.  It  is  true  there  are  many  very 
good  wives,  but  they  are  under  ground. 
Talking  very  much,  and  lying,  are  coufm- 
germans.  With  all  your  learning  be  fure 
to  know  yourfelf.  One  error  breeds  twenty- 
more.  I  will  never  jeft  with  my  eye  nor 
with  my  religion.  Do  what  you  have  to 
do  juft  now,  and  leave  it  not  for  to-mor- 
row. Ill  tongues  fhould  have  a  pair  of 
fciflbrs.  Huge  long  haix*,  and  very  little 
brains.  Speak  little,  hear  much,  and  you 
willfeldombe  much  out.  Give  me  a  virtu- 
ous woman,  and  I  will  make  her  a  fine  wo- 
man. He  who  trufts  no  body,  is  n:^vcr  de- 
ceived. Drink  water  like  an  ox,  wine  like 
a  king  of  Spain.  I  am  not  forry  that  my 
fon  lofes  his  money,  but  that  he  will  have 
his  revenge,  and  play  on  ftill.  My  mother 
bid  me  be  confident,  but  lay  no  wagers.  A 
good  fire  is  one  half  of  a  man's  life.  Co- 
vetoufnefs  breaks  the  fack ;  i.e.  lofes  a 
great  deal.  That  meat  relifhes  beft  which 
cofts  a  man  nothing.  The  afs  bears  his  load, 
but  not  an  over-load.  He  who  eats  his 
cock  alone,  muft  catch  his  horfe  fo  too. 
He  who  makes  more  of  you  than  he  ufed 
to  do,  either  would  cheat  you  or  needs  you. 
He  that  would  avoid  the  fin,  muft  avoid  the 
occafion  of  it.  Keep  yourfelf  from  the 
anger  of  a  great  man,  from  a  tumult  of  the 
mob,  from  fools  in  a  narrow  way,  from  a 
man  that  is  marked,  from  a  widow  that  hatk 
been  thrice  married,  from  wind  that  comes 
in  at  a  hole,  and  from  a  reconciled  enemy. 
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One  ounce  of  mirth  is  worth  more  than 
ten   thoufand  weight   of  melancholy.     A 
contented  mind  is  a  great  gift  of  God     He 
that  would  cheat  the  devil  muft  rife  early  in 
the  morning      Every  fool  is  in  love  with 
his  own  bauble.     Everv  iH  man  will  hav« 
an  ill  time.    Keep  your  fword  between  you 
and  the  ftrength  of  a  clown.     Be  ye  laft  to 
go  over  a  deep  river.  He  who  hatha  hand- 
fome  wife,  or  a  raftle  on  the  frontier,  or  a 
vineyard  nenr  the  higtiway,    never  wants  a 
quarrel.      Never   deceive  your  phyfirian, 
your  confefTor,  nor  your  lawyer      Make  a 
bridge  of  lilver  for  a  flying  euemy     Never 
truft  him  whom  you  have  wronged      Seek 
for  good,  and  be  ready  for  evil.    What  you 
can  do  alone  by  yourfelf,   expeft  not  from 
another.     Idlenefs  in  youth  makes  way  for 
a  painful  and  miferable  old  age      He  who 
pretends  to  be  every  body's  particular  friend 
is  nobody's      Confider  well  before  you  tie 
that  knot  j^ou  never  can  undo.     Neither 
praife  nor  difpraife  any  before  you  know 
them.     A  prodigal  fon  fucceeds  a  covetous 
father.     He  is   fool  enough   himfelf  who 
will  bray  againft  another  afs.     Though  old 
and  wife,  yet  flill  advife     Happy  is  he  that 
mends  of   himfelf,    without   the  help  of 
others.     A  wife  man  knows  his  own  igno- 
rance, a  fool  thinks  he  knows  every  thing. 
What  you  eat  yourfelf  never  gains  you  a 
friend.     Great  houfe-keeping  makes  but  a 
poor  will.     Fair  words  and  foul  deeds  de- 
ceive wife  men  as  well  as  fools.  Eating  too 
well  at  firft  makes  men  eat  ill  afterwards. 
Let  him  fpeak  who  received,  let  the  giver 
hold  his  peace.     A  houfe  built  by  a  man's 
father,  and  a  vineyard  planted  by  his  grand- 
father. A  dapple-grey  horfe  will  die  fooner 
than  tire.     No  woman  is  ugly  when  fhe  is 
drelTed.     The  befl  remedy  againft  an  evil 
man,  is  to  keep  at  a  good  diftance  from  him. 
A  man's  folly  is  feen  by  his  finging,  his 
playing,  and  riding  full  fpeed.     Buying  a 
thing  too  dear  is  no  bounty.  Buy  at  a  fair, 
and  fell  at  home.      Keep  aloof  from  all 
quarrels,  be  neither  a  witnefs  nor  party. 
God  doth  us  more  and  more  good  every 
hour  of  our  lives.     An  ill  blow,  or  an  ill 
word,  is  all  you  will  get  from  a  fool.     He 
who  lies  long  in  bed  his  eftate  pays  for  it. 
Confider  well  of  a  bufinefs,  and  difpatch  it 
quickly.     He  who  hath  children,  hath  nei- 
ther kindred  nor  friends.     May  I  have  a 
difpute  with  a  wife  man,  if  with  any.  He 
who  hath  loft  fhame  is  loft  to  all  virtue. 
Being  in  love  brings  no  reputation  to  any 
paan,  but  vexation  to  all.    Giving  to  the 


poor  leflens  no  man's  (lore.  He  who  is 
idle  is  always  wanting  fomewhat.  Evil 
comes  to  us  by  ells,  and  goes  away  by 
in-hes.  II?  whofe  houfe  is  tiled  with  gk& 
nnft  not  throw  ftones  at  his  neighbours. 
The  man  is  fire,  the  woman  tow,  and  the 
devil  comes  to  blow  the  coals.  He  who  . 
doth  not  look  forward,  finds  himfelf  behind 
other  men.  The  love  of  God  prevails  for 
ever,  al!  other  things  come  to  nothing.  He 
who  is  to  ffive  an  account  of  himfelf  and 
others,  muft  know  both  himfelf  and  them. 
A  man's  love  and  his  faith  appear  by  his 
works  or  deeds.  In  all  contention  put  a 
bridle  upon  your  tongue.  In  a  great  froll 
a  nail  is  worth  a  horfe  I  went  a  fool  to 
the  couit,  and  came  back  an  afs.  Keep 
money  when  you  are  young,  that  you  may 
have  it  when  you  are  old.  Speak  but  little, 
and  to  the  purpofe,  and  you  will  pafs  for 
fomebody.  If  you  do  evil,  expeft  to  fulfer 
evil.  Sell  cheap,  and  you  will  fell  as  much 
as  four  others.  An  ill  child  is  better  fick 
than  well.  He  who  rifes  early  in  the  morn- 
ing  hath  fomewhat  in  his  head.  The  gal- 
lows will  have  its  own  at  laft.  A  lye  hath 
no  legs.  Women,  wind,  and  fortune,  are 
ever  changing.  Fools  and  wilful  men  make 
the  lawyers  great.  Never  fign  a  writing 
till  you  have  read  it,  nor  drink  water  till 
you  have  feen  jt.  Neither  is  any  barber 
dumb,  nor  any  fongfter  very  wife.  Neither 
give  to  all,  nor  contend  with  fools.  Do  no 
ill,  and  fear  no  harm.  He  doth  fomething 
who  fets  his  houfe  on  fire  ;  he  fcares  away 
the  rats,  and  warms  himfelf.  I  fell  nothing 
on  truft  till  to-morrow.  [Written  over  the 
(hop  doors.]  The  common  people  pardon 
no  fault  in  any  man.  The  fidler  of  the 
fame  town  never  plays  well  at  their  feaft. 
Either  rich,  or  hanged  in  the  attempt.  The 
feaft  is  over,  but  here  is  the  fool  ftill  To 
divide  as  brothers  ufe  to  do  :  that  which  is 
mine  is  all  my  own,  that  which  is  yours  I 
go  halves  in. '  There  will  be  no  money  got 
by  lofing  your  time.  He  will  foon  be  a  loft 
man  himfelf  who  keeps  fuch  men  company. 
By  courtefies  done  to  the  meaneft  men, 
you  get  much  more  than  you  can  lofe. 
Trouble  not  yourfelf  about  news,  it  will 
foon  grow  ftale  and  you  will  have  it.  That 
which  is  well  faid,  is  faid  foon  enough. 
When  the  devil  goes  to  his  prayers  he  means 
to  cheat  you.  When  yon  meet  with  a  fool, 
pretend  bufinefs  to  get  rid  of  him.  Sell  him 
tor  an  afs  at  a  fair  who  talks  much  and 
knows  little.  He  who  buys  and  fells  doth 
not  feel  what  he  fpends.    He  who  ploughs 
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his  land,  and  breeds  cattle,  fpins  gold.    He 
who  will  venture  nothing  muft  never  get 
on  horfeback.   He  who  goes  far  from  home 
for  a  wife,  either  means  to  cheat  or  will  be 
cheated.     He  who  fows  his  land,  trufls  in 
God.     He  who  leaves  the  great  road  for  a 
by-path,  thinks  to  fave  ground,  and  he  lofes 
it.     He  who  ferves  the  public  obliges  no- 
body.    He  who  keeps  his  firft  innocency, 
efcapes  a  thoufand  fins.     He  who  abandons 
his  poor  kindred,  God  forfakes  him.     He 
•who  is  not  handfome  at  twenty,  nor  ftrong 
at  thirty,  nor  rich  at  forty,  nor  wife  at  fifty, 
will  never  be  handfome,  flrong,  rich,  nor 
■wife.     He  who  refolves  on  the  fudden,  re- 
pents at  leifure.     He  who  rifes  late  lofes 
his  prayers,  and  provides  not  well  for  his 
hoiife. '  He  who  peeps  through  a  hole  may 
fee:  what  will  vex  him.  He  who  amends  his 
faults  puts  himfelf  under  God's  proteAion, 
He  who  loves  well  fees  things  at  a  diftance. 
He  who  hath  fervants  hath  enemies  which 
he  cannot  well  be  without.     He  who  pays 
his  debts  begins  to  make  a  fi:ock.     He  who 
givfs  all  before  he  dies  will  need  a  great 
deal  of  patience.    He  who  faid  nothing  had 
the  better  of  it,  and  had  what  he  defired. 
He  who  fleeps  much  gets  butlittle  learning. 
He  who  fins  like  a  fool,  like  a  fool  goes  to 
lifll      If  you   would    have  your   bufinefs 
well  done,  do  it  yourfelf.     It  is  the  wife 
Bian  only  who  is  content  with  what  he  hath. 
Delay  is  odious,  but  it  makes  things  more 
fyre.     He  is  always  fafe  who  knows  him- 
felf well.     A  good  wife  by  obeying  com- 
mands in  her  turn.     Not  to  have  a  mind 
to  do  well,    and    to   put    it    off    at    the 
prefent,  are  much  the  fame.     Italy  to  be 
born  in,  France  to  live  in,   and  Spain  to 
die  in.     He  lofes  the  good  of  his  afflidions 
wiio  is  not  the  better  for  them.    It  is  great 
wifdom  to  forget  all  the  injuries  we  may 
receive.     Profperity  is    the   thing  in  the 
world  we  ought  to  truft  the  leafl:.     Experi- 
ence without  learning  does  more  good  than 
learning  without  experience.    Virtue  is  the 
beft  patrimony  for  children  to  inherit.  It  is 
m'uch  more  painful  to  live  ill  than  to  live 
well.     An  hearty   good-will  never  wants 
tiine  to  fuew  itfelf.     To  have  done  well 
obliges  us  to  do  fo  ftill.     He  hath  a  great 
opinion  of  himfelf  who  makes  no  compa- 
rifon  with  others.    It  is  but  a  little  narrow 
foul  which  earthly  things  can  pleafe.    The 
rcafon  why  parents  love  the  younger  child- 
ren beft,  is  becaufe  they  have  fo  little  hopes 
that  the  elder  Vv-ill  do  well.     The  dearefl 
child  of  sii  is  thst  which  is  dead.    He  who 
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is  about  to  marry,  fhould  confider  how  it  is 
with  his  neighbours.  There  is  a  much 
fliorter  cut  from  virtue  to  vice,  than  from 
vice  to  virtue.  He  is  the  happy  man,  not 
whom  other  men  think,  but  who  thinks 
himfelf  to  be  fo.  Of  finful  pleafures  re- 
pentance only  remains.  He  who  hath  much 
wants  flill  more,  and  then  more.  The  lefs 
a  man  fleeps  the  more  he  lives.  He  can 
never  fpeak  well  who  knows  not  when  to 
hold  his  peace.  The  trueft  content  is  that 
which  no  man  can  deprive  you  of.  The 
remembrance  of  v/ife  and  good  men  in- 
flrui5tr>  as  well  as  their  prefence.  It  is  wif- 
dom,  in  a  doubtful  cafe,  rather  to  take  an- 
other man's  judgment  than  our  own. 
Wealth  betrays  the  beft  refolved  mind  into 
one  vice  or  other.  We  are  ufually  the  beft 
men  when  we  are  word  in  health.  Learn- 
ing procures  rcfpeft  to  good  fortune,  and 
helps  out  the  bad.  The  mafl:er  makes  the 
houfe  to  be  refpe(^ed,  not  the  houfe  the 
mafter.  The  fliort  and  fure  way  to  lepu- 
tatiouj'is  to  take  care  to  be  in  truth  what 
we  would  have  others  think  us  to  be.  A 
good  reputation  is  a  fecond,  or  half  an 
eftate.  He  is  the  better  roan  who  comes 
neareft  to  the  beft.  A  wrong  judgment  of 
things  is  the  moft  mifchievous  thing  in  the 
world.  The  negleft  oi  contempt  of  riches 
makes  a  man  more  truly  great  than  the 
pofieflion  of  them.  That  only  is  true  ho- 
nour which  he  gives  who  deferves  it  himfelf. 
Beauty  and  chaftity  have  always  a  mortal 
quairel  between  them.  Look  always  upon 
life,  and  ufe  it  as  a  thing  that  is  lent  you. 
Civil  offers  are  for  all  men,  and  good  offices 
for  our  friends.  Nothing  in  the  world  is 
ftronger  than  a  man  but  his  own  paffions. 
When  a  man  comes  into  troubles,  money 
is  one  of  his  beft  friends.  He  only  is  the 
great  learned  man  who  knows  enough  to 
make  him  live  well.  An  empty  purfe  and 
a  new  houfe  finifhed  make  a  man  wife,  but 
it  is  fomewhat  too  late. 

§  1 54.  The  Waj>  to  Wealth,  as  clearly  Jheivn 
in  the  Preface  of  an  old  Pennfylvanian  AU 
nianack^  intitled^  '■'•  Poor  Richard impj-oved^'* 
IVritten  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Courteous  Reader, 
I  have  heard,  that  nothing  gives  an  au« 
thor  fo  great  pleafure,  as  to  find  his  works 
refpe6tfully  quoted  by  others.  Judge,  then, 
how  much  I  muft  have  been  gratified  by 
an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you, 
I  flopped  my  horfe,  lately,  where  a  great 
nximber  of  people  were  collefted  at  an  auc- 
tion 
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fo  by  diligence  fhall  we  do  more  with  lefe 
perplexity.  «'  Sloth'makes  all  things  dif- 
ficult, but  induftry  all  eafy;  and  he  that 
rifeth  late,  muft  trot  all  day,  and  fhall  fcarce 
overtake  his  bufinefs  at  night;  while  lazi- 
nefs  travels  fo  flowly,  that  poverty  fooii 
overtakes  him.  Drive  thy  blifinefs,  let  not 
that  drive  thee  ;  and  early  to  bed,  and  early 
to  rife,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wife,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays. 

'  «So  what  fignifies  williing  and  hoping 
for  better  times  ?  We  may  make  thefc 
times  better,  if  we  beftir  ourfelves.  "  In- 
duilry  need  not  wifli,  and  he  that  lives  upon 
hope  will  die  falling.  There  are  no  gains 
without  pains;  then  help  hands,  for  Thave 
no  lands,"  or,  if  I  have,  they  are  fmartly 
taxed.  "  He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an 
eftate  ;  and  he  that  hath  a  calling,  hath  an 
office  of  profit  and  honour,"  as  Poor  Richard 
fays ;  but  then  the  trade  muft  be  worked  at, 
and  the  calling  well  followed,  or  neither  the 
eftate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay 
our  taxes. — If  we  are  induftrious,  we  fliall 
never  ftarve  ;  for,  "  at  the  working  man's 
houfe  hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter." 
Nor  will  the  bailiff'  or  the  conftabie  enter, 
for  "  induftry  pays  debts,  while  defpair  in- 
creafeth  them."  What  though  you  have 
found  no  treafure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation 
left  you  a  legacy,  "  Diligence  is  the  mother 
of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to 
induftry.  Then  plow  deep,  while  fluggards 
fleep,  and  you  lliall  have  corn  to  fell  and 
to  keep."  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day, 
for  you  know  not  how  much  you  may  be 
hindered  to-morrow.  "One  to-day  is  worth 
two  to-morrows,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays; 
and  farther,  "  Never  leave  that  till  'to- 
morrov/,  which  you  can  do  to-day." — If 
you  were  a  fervant,  would  you  not  be  afha-? 
med  that  a  good  mafter  ftiould  catch  you 
idle  ?  Are  you  then  your  own  mafter.-'  be' 
aftiamed  to  catch  yourfelf  idle,  v.^hen  there 
is  fo  much  to  be  done  for  yourfelf,  your 
family,  your  country,  and  your  king* 
Handle  your  tools  without  mittens :  re- 
member, thst  "  The  cat  in  gloves  catches 
no  mice,"  as  Poor  PJrhard  fays.  It  is  true, 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  and,  perhaps,  yoi; 
are  weak-handed  ;  but  ftick  to  it  fteadily, 
and  you  will  fee  great  effects;  for  **  Conr 

*  Dr.  Franklin,  wilhing  to  colledl  into  one  piece  all  the  fayings  upon  the  following  fuljeds,  which 
he  had  dropped  in  the  ceurfe  of  publifhing  the  Almanacks  called  Poor  Richard,  iiuroduces  fathci"  Abraham 
for  this  purpofe.  Hence  it  is,  that  Poor  Richard  is  fo  often  quot-d,  and  ih.it,  in  the  prefeat  title,  he  i» 
faid  to  be  improved. — Notwithftanding  the  ftroke  of  humour  in  th<5  concluding  paragrn.ph  of  this  addrefs. 
Poor  Richard  (Saunders)  and  father  Abraham  have  proved,  in  America,  that  they  are  no  commo-.i  preachers^!. 
—And  fliall  wc,  brother  Engiifnptu,  refufe  good  fenfe  and  (aving  knowledge,  becaufe  it  comes  from  the 
f  thsr  fide  ®f  the  water  ? 
"  ftant 


tion  of  merchants  goods.  The  hour  of  the 
fale  not  being  come,  they  were  converfing 
on  the  badnefsofthe  times;  and  one  of  the 
company  called  to  a  plain,  clean,  old  man, 
with  white  locks,  '  Pray,  father  Abraham, 
what  think  you  of  the  times?  Will  not 
thofe  heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the  country  ? 
how  fhall  we  be  ever  able  to  pay  them  i* 

What  would  you  advife  us  to  ?  ' Father 

Abraham  flood  up,  and  replied,  '  If  you 
■would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  in 
Ihort ;  "  for  a  word  to  the  wife  is  enough," 
as  poor  Richard  fays.'  Th^y  joined  in  de- 
liring  him  to  fpeak  his  mind,  and  gathering 
round  him,  he  proceeded  as  follows  *  : 

'  Friends,'  fays  he,  '  the  taxes  are  indeed 
rery  heavy;  and,  if  thofe  laid  on  by  the 
government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to 
pay,  we  might  more  eafily  difcharge  them  ; 
but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more 
grievous  to  feme  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice 
as  much  by  our  idlenefs,  three  times  as 
much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much 
by  our  folly ;  and  from  thefe  taxes  the 
commiflioners  cannot  eafe  or  deliver  us  by 
allowing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us 
hearken  to  good  aJvice,  and  fomething  may 
be  done  for  us ;  "  God  helps  them  that 
help  themfelves,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays.' 

I.  *  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  govern- 
ment that  fliould  tax  its  people  one-tenth 
part  of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  its 
fervice  :  but  idlenefs  taxes  many  of  us  much 
more  ;  floth,  by  bringing  on  difeafes,  abfo- 
lutely  fliortens  life.  '■  Sloth,  like  ruft,  con- 
fumes  fafter  than  labour  wears,  while  the 
ufed  key  is  always  bright,"  as  Poor  Richard 
fays. — •'  But  doft  thou  love  life,  then  do 
not  fquander  time,  for  that  is  the  ftuft'  life 
is  made  of,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays. — How 
much  more  than  is  neceffary  do  we  fpend 
in  fleep  !  forgetting  that  "  The  fleeping 
fox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that  there  will 
ibe  fleeping  enough  in  the  grave,"  as  Poor 
I  Richard  fays. 

;  "  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  moft  pre- 
cious, wafting  time  muft  be,"  as  Poor  Ri- 
;  chard  fays, "  the  greateft  prodigality; "  fince, 
!  as  he  elfewhere  tells  us,  "  Loft  time  is  never 
I  found  again  ;  and  what  we  call  time  enough, 
always  proves  little  enough."  Let  us  then 
Up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpofe  : 
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ftant  dropping  wears  away  Hones ;  and  by 
diligence  and  patience  the  moufe  ate  in  two 
the  cable ;  and  little  ftrokes  fell  great  oaks." 

'  Methinks  I  hear  fome  of  you  fay,  "  Muft 
a  man  afford  himfelf  no  leifure  ?"  I  will  tell 
thee,  my  friend,  what  Poor  Richard  fays  ; 
'«  Employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meaneft  to 
gain  leifure  ;  and,  fince  thou  art  not  fure  of 
a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour."  Leifure 
is  time  for  doing  fomething  ufeful ;  this  lei- 
fure the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the 
lazy  man  never  ;  for,  "  A  life  of  leifure  and 
a  life  of  lazinefs  are  two  things.  Many, 
without  labour,  would  live  by  their  wits  on- 
ly, but  they  break  for  want  of  ftock;" 
whereas  induftry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty, 
and  refpea.  "  Fly  pleafures,  and  they  will 
follow  you.  The  diligent  fpinner  has  a 
large  fliift ;  and  now  I  have  ^  fheep  and  a 
cow,  every  body  bids  me  good-morrow." 

II.  *  But  with  our  induftry  we  muft  like- 
wife  be  fteady,  fettled,  and  careful,  and  over- 
fee  our  own  affairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
not  truft  too  much  to  others ;  for,  as  Poor 
Richard  fays, 

<'  I  never  faw  an  oft-removed  tree, 
Nor  yet  an  oft-removed  family, 
That  throve  fo  well  as  thofe  that  fettled  be." 

«  And  again,  '*  Three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a 
lire :"  and  again,  "  Keep  thy  fhop,  and  thy 
Ihop  will  keep  thee:"  aij^  again,  *•  If  you 
would  have  your  bufmefs  done,  go ;  if  not, 
fend."     And  again, 

**  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himfelf  muft  either  hold  or  drive." 
*  And  again,  '*  The  eye  of  the  mafter  will 
do  more  work  than  both  his  t^^nds  :"  and  a- 
gain,  "  Want  of  care  does  uJk'-more  damage 
than  want  of  knowledge :"  and  again,  *'  Not 
to  overfee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your 
purfe  open.^'  Trufting  too  much  to  others 
care  is  the  ruin  of  many ;  for,  "In  the  af- 
fairs of  this  world,  men  are  faved,  not  by 
faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it :"  but  a  man's 
own  care  is  profitable  ;  for,  "  If  you  would 


grindftone,  and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at  laft, 
A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will ;"  and, 

"  Many  eftates  are  fpent  in  the  getting, 

Since   women  for   tea  forfook  fpinuing   and 

knitting, 
And  men  for  punch  forfook  hewing  and  fplit* 
ting." 

"  If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  faving, 
as  well  as  of  getting.  The  Indies  have  not 
made  Spain  rich,  becaufe  her  out-goes  are 
greater  than  her  in-comes." 

*  Away,  then,  with  your  expeniive  follies, 
and  you  will  not  then  have  fo  much  caufe  to 
complain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and 
chargeable  families ;  for, 

*'  Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit. 

Make  the  wealth  fmali,  and  the  want  great.'* 
And  farther,  *'  What  maintains  one  vice, 
would  bring  up  two  children."  You  may 
tliink,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little 
punch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little  more  coft- 
ly,  cloaths  a  little  finer,  and  a  little  enter- 
tainment now  and  then,  can  be  no  great 
matter;  but  remember,  **  Many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle."  Beware  of  little  expen- 
ces ;  "  A  fmall  leak  will  fink  a  great  ihip," 
as  Poor  Richard  fays ;  and  again,  "  Who 
dainties  love,  fhall  beggars  prove ;"  and 
moreover,  **  Fools  make  feafts,  and  wife 
men  eat  them."  Here  you  are  all  got  toge- 
ther to  this  fale  of  fineries  and  nick-nacks. 
You  call  them  goods;  but,  if  you  do  not 
take  care,  they  will  prove  evils  to  fome  of 
you.  You  expeft  they  will  be  fold  cheap, 
and,  perhaps,  they  may  for  lefs  than  they 
coft  ;  but,  if  you  have  no  occafion  for  them, 
they  muft  be  dear  to  you.  Remember  what 
Poor  Richard  fays,  "  Buy  what  thou  haft  no 
need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  fhalt  fell  thy  ne- 
ceflaries."  And  again,  "  At  a  great  penny- 
worth paufe  a  while :"  he  means,  that  per- 
haps the  cheapnefs  is  apparent  only,  and  not 
real ;  or  the  bargain,  by  ftraitening  thee  in 
thy  bufmefs,  may  do  thee  more  harm  than 
good.    For  in  another  place  he  fays,  "  Ma- 


have  a  fai  hful  fervant,  and  one  that  you    ny  have  been  ruined  by  buying  good  penny- 
'■"■''■*  '  "  worths,"    Again,  '*  It  is  foolifh  to  lay  out 

money  in  a  purchafe  of  repentance ;"  and 
yet  this  folly  is  praftifed  every  day  at  auc- 
tions, for  want  of  minding  the  Almanack. 
Many  a  one,  for  the  fake  of  finery  on  the 
back,  have  gftne  with  a  hungry  belly,  and 
half  ftarved  their  families;  •'  Silks  and  fat- 
tins,  fcarlet  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen- 
fire,"  as  Poor  Richard  fays.  Thefe  are  not 
the  neceflaries  of  life ;  they  can  fcarcely  be 


like, — ferve  yourfelf.  A  little  negleft  may 
breed  great  mifchief ;  for  want  of  a  nail  the 
ihoe  was  loft ;  for  want  of  a  fhoe  the  horfe 
was  loft ;  and  for  want  of  a  horfe  the  rider 
was  loft,"  being  overtaken  and  llain  by  the 
enemy  ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  care  about  a 
horfe- flioe  nail. 

III.  '  So  much  for  induftry,  my  friends, 
and  attention  to  one's  own  bufmefs ;  but  to 
thefe  we  muft  add  frugality,  if  we  would 


make  our  induftry  more  certainly  fuccefsful.    called  the  conveniences:  and  yet  only  be- 
A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  fave  as     caufe  they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to 
he  gets,  "  keep  his  nofe  all  his  life  to  the    have  them?— By  thefe,  and  other  extrava- 
gancies,.' 
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gancies,  the  genteel  are  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  forced  to  borrow  of  thofe  whom  they 
formerly  defpifed,  but  who,  through  induf- 
try  and  frugality,  have  maintained  their 
Handing ;  in  which  cafe  it  appears  plainly, 
that  "  A  ploughman  on  his  li'gs  is  higher 
than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,"  as  Poor 
Richard  fays.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a 
fmall  ellate  left  them,  which  they  knew  not 
the  getting  of;  they  think  "  It  is  day,  and 
will  never  be  night :"  that  a  little  to  be 
fpent  out  of  fo  much  is  not  worth  minding; 
but  "  Always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub, 
and  never  putting  in,  foon  comes  to  the  bot- 
tom," as  Poor  Richard  fays ;  and  then, 
**  When  the  well  is  dry,  they  know  the 
worth  of  water."  But  this  they  might  have 
known  before,  if  they  had  taken  his  advice. 
*'  If  you  would  know  the  value  of  money, 
go  and  try  to  borrow  fome  ;  for  he  that  goes 
a  borrowing,  goes  a  forrowing,"  as  Poor 
Richard  fays  ;  and,  indeed,  fo  does  he  that 
lends  to  fuch  people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it 
in  again.  Poor  Dick  farther  advifes,  and 
fays, 

««  Fond  pride  of  drefs  is  fure  a  very  curfe, 
Ere  fancy  you  confult,  conlult  your  purfe." 

And  again,  "  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as 
Want,  and  a  great  deal  more  faucy."  When 
you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  muft 
buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearance  may  be 
all  of  a  piece  ;  but  Poor  Dick  fays,  "  It  is 
eafier  to  fupprefs  the  firft  defire,  than  to  fa- 
tisfy  all  that  follow  it."  And  it  is  as  truly 
folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  for  the 
frog  to  fwell,  in  order  to  equal  the  ox. 
"  Vefiels  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  ihould  keep  near  fhore." 

It  is,  however,  a  folly  foon  punilhed ;  for, 

as  Poor  Richard  fays,  "  Pride  that  dines  on 

vanity,  fups  on   contempt; — Pride  break- 

i  failed  with  Plenty,  dined  with  Poverty,  and 

j  fupped  with   Infamy."     And,  after  all,  of 

I  what  ufe  is  this  pride  of  appearance,    for 

I  which  fo  much  is  rifked,  fo  much  is  fuffered? 

1  It  cannot  promote  health,  nor  eafe  pain  ;   it 

makes  no  increafe  of  merit  in  the  perfon,  it 

creates  envy,  it  hallens  misfortune. 

*  But  what  madnefs  it  mull  be  to  run  in 
debt  for  thefe  fuperfluities  ?  We  are  offered, 
ij  by  the  terms  of  this  fale,  fix  months  credit ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  has  induced  fome  of  us  to 
attend  it,  becaufe  we  cannot  fpare  the  ready 
money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it. 
But,  ah !  think  v/hat  you  do  when  you  run 
in  debt ;  you  give  to  another  power  over 
your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  the 
time,  you  will  be  alliamed  to  fee  your  cre- 
ditor ;  you  will  be  iv.  fesr  when  yo\fpeak 


to  him  ;  you  will  make  poor  pitiful  fneak- 
ing  excufes,  and,  by  degrees,  come  to  lofe 
your  veracity,  and  link  into  bafe,  d-jwnright 
lying ;  for,  "  The  fecond  vice  is  lying,  the 
firit  is  running  in  debt,"  as  Poor  Richard 
fays  ;  and  again,  to  the  fame  pu-pofe,  "  Ly-  * 
ing  rides  upon  Debt's  back:"  whereas  a 
free-born  Englilliinan  ought  not  to  be  afham- 
ed  nor  afraid  to  fee  or  fpeak  to  any  man  liv- 
ing. But  poverty  often  deprives  a  man  of 
all  fpirit  and  virtue.  "  It  is  hard  for  an 
empty  bag  to  ftand  upright." — What  would 
you  think  of  that  prmce,  or  of  that  govern- 
ment, who  Ihould  ilfue  an  edltt  forbidding 
you  to  drefs  like  a  gentleman  or  gentlewo- 
man, on  pain  of  imprifonment  or  fervitude? 
Would  you  not  fay  that  you  were  free,  have 
a  right  to  drefs  as  you  pleafe,  and  that  fuch 
an  edidt  woufti  be  a  breach  of  your  privile- 
ges, and  fuch  a  government  tyrannical  ?  and 
yet  you  are  about  to  put  yourfeif  under  that 
tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  fuch 
drefs  !  Your  creditor  has  authority,  at  his 
pleafure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by 
confining  you  in  gaol  for  life,  or  by  felling 
you  for  a  fervant,  if  you  (hould  not  be  able 
to  pay  him.  When  you  have  got  your  bar- 
gain, you  may,  perhaps,  ihink  litde  of  pay- 
ment ;  but,  as  Poor  Richard  fays,  "  Cre- 
ditors have  better  memories  than  debtors  ; 
creditors  are  a  fuperftitious  fed,  great  ob- 
fervers  of  fet  days  and  times."  The  day 
comes  round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the 
demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared  to 
fatisfy  it ;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind, 
the  term,  w*hich  at  firft  feemed  folong,  will, 
as  it  lefiens,  appear  extremely  fhort :  Time 
v/ill  feem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels 
as  well  as  his  fhoulders.  "  Thofe  have  a 
fhort  Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at 
Eafter."  At  prefent,  perhaps,  you  may 
think  yourfelves  in  thriving  circumflances, 
and  that  you  can  bear  a  little  extravagance 
without  injury  ;  but 

"  For  age  and  want  fave  vrhile  you  may. 

No  morning-fun  lalts  a  vfholt  day." 
'  Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain; 
but  ever,  while  you  live,  expence  is  coallanC 
and  certain;  and  "  It  is  eafier  tg  build  two 
chimneys,  than  to  keep  one  in  fuel,"  as 
Poor  Richard  fays:  bo,  "Rather  go  CO 
bed  fupperlefs,  than  rife  in  debt. 

Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 

'Tis  the  ftone  tliat  will  turn  all  your  lead  into 

gold. 

And  when  you  have  got  the  philofopher's 

ftone,  fure  you  will   no  longer  complain  of 

bad  times,  or  the  ditHculty  of  paying  taxes. 

IV.  '  This  doarine^myfriendi,  is  reafoa 

^  »  arid 
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andwifdom:  but,  after  all,  do  not  depend 
too  much  upon  your  own  indullry,  and 
frugality,  and  prudence,  though  excellent 
things ;  for  they  may  ail  be  blaited  without 
the  bleiTing  of  Heaven  ;  and  therefore,  aik 
that  bleffing  humbly,  and  be  not  uncharita- 
ble to  thofe  that  at  preient  fcem  to  want  it, 
but  comfort  and  help  them.  Remcmbsr,  job 
iulFered,  and  was  afterwards  prolr-erous. 

*  And  now  to  conclude,  "  Experience 
keeps  a  dear  fchool,  but  fools  w'll  learn  in 
no  other,"  as  Poor  Richard  iays,  and  scarce 
in  that;  for  it  is  true,  "  We  may  give  ad- 
vice, but  we  cannot  give  conducl  "  How- 
ever, remember  this,  "  They  that  will  net 
"be  counfelled  cannot  be  helped  5"  and  far- 
ther, that  "  If  you  will  not  hear  Rcafon, 
flie  will  furely  rap  your  knuckles,"  as  Poor 
Richard  fays.'  % 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  ha- 
rangue. The  people  heard  it,  and  approv- 
ed the  doftrine,  and  immediately  practifed 
the  contrary,  juft  as  if  it  had  been  a  common 
fermon  ;  for  the  audlion  opened,  and  they 
began  to  buy  extravagantly. — I  found  the 
good  man  had  thoroughly  iludied  my  Al- 
manacks, and  digelled  all  I  had  dropt  on 
thofe  topics  during  the  courfe  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of 
me  mufl  have  tired  any  one  elfe ;  but  my 
vanity  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  it, 
though  I  was  confcious  that  not  a  tenth  part 
of  the  wifdom  was  my  own,  which  he  afcvib- 
ed  to  me  ;  but  rather  the  gleanings  that  I 
had  made  of  the  fenfe  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
However,  I  refolved  to  be  the  better  for  the 
echo  of  it ;  and  though  I  had  at  firil  deter- 
mined to  buy  ftuix  for  a  new  coat,  I  went 
away,  refolved  to  wear  my  old  one  a  little 
longer.  Reader,  if  thou  v/ih  do  the  fame, 
thy  profit  will  be  as  great  as  mire. — i  am, 
as  ever,  thine  to  ferve  thee.     ' 

Richard  Saunders. 

§155.  hi  Praife  of  Virtue. 
Virtue  is  of  intrinfic  value' and  good  de- 
fert,  and  of  indifpenfable  obligation  ;  not 
the  creature  of  will,  but  neceffary  and  im- 
mutable:  not  local  or  temporary,  but  of 
equal  extent  and.  antiquity  with  the  divine 
inind  ;  not  a  modp  of  fenfation,  but  ever- 
laRmg  truth  ;  not  dependent  on  power,  but 
the_  guide  of  all  .power."  Virtue  is  the  foun- 
dation of  honour  and  efreem,  and  the  fource 
of  all  beauty,  order,  and  happinefs  in  na- 
ture. It  IS  what  confers  value  on  all  the 
other  endowments  and  qualities  of  a  reafon- 
able  being,  to  which  they  ought  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  fublervxent,  and  without  which  the 


more  eminent  they  are,  the  more  hideous 
deformities  and  the  greater  curies  they  be- 
come. The  ufe  cf  it  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  itage  of  our  exiftence,  or  to  any  parti- 
cular fituation  we  can  be  in,  but  reaches 
through  all  the  periods  and  circumftances  of 
our  brings.  Many  of  the  endowments  and 
talents  we  now  puliefs,  and  of  which  we  are 
too  apt  to  be  proud,  will  ceafe  entirely  with 
the  prefent  ftate ;  but  this  v/ill  be  our  orna- 
ment and  dignity  in  every  future  ftate  to 
which  we  may  be  removed.  Beauty  and  wit 
will  die,  learning  will  vanilh  away,  and  all 
the  arts  of  life  be  foon  forgot;  but  virtue 
will  rema'n  for  ever.  This  unites  us  to  the 
whole  rational  creation,  and  fits  ua  for  con- 
verfmg  witii  any  order  of  fuperior  natures, 
and  for  a  place  in  any  part  of  God's  works. 
It  procures  us  the  approbation  and  love  of 
all  wii'e  and  good  beings,  and  renders  them 
our  allies  and  friends. — But  what  is  of  un- 
fpeakably  greater  confequence  is,  that  it 
makes  God  our  friend,  affimilates  and  unites 
our  minds  to  his,  and  engages  his  almighty 
power  in  our  defence.  Superior  beings  of 
all  ranks  are  bound  by  it  no  lefs  than  our- 
felves.  It  has  the  fame  authority  in  all 
vvorlds  that  it  has  in  this.  The  further  any 
being  is  advanced  in  excellence  and  perfec- 
tion, the  greater  is  his  attachment  to  it,  and 
the  more  he  is  under  its  influence.  To'-  fay 
no  more,  'tis  the  law  of  the  whole  univerfe; 
it  Hands  firft  in  the  eilimation  of  the  Deity; 
its  original  is  his  nature  ;  and  it  is  the  very 
objeft  that  makes  him  lovely. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  virtue.— Of 
what  confequence,  therefore,  is  it  that  we 
pradlife  it ! — There  is  no  argument  or  mo- 
tive, which  is  at  all  fitted  to  influence  a  rea- 
fonable  mind,  which  does  not  call  us  to  this. 
One  virtuous  difpofition  of  foul  is  prefer- 
able to  the  greateft  natural  accomplifhment* 
and  abilities,  and'of  more  value  than  all  the 
treafures  of  the  world.  If  you  are  wife, 
then,  Ihidy  virtue,  and  contemn  every  thing 
that  can  ccme  in  competition  with  it.  Re- 
member, that  nothing  elfe  deferves  one  an- 
xious thought  orwifa.  Remember,  that  this 
alone  is  hor.cur,  glory,  wealth  and  happi- 
nefs. Secure  this,  and  you  fecure  every 
thing  ;  lofe  this,  and  all  is  loft.  Price. 

§    156.     On  Cruelty  to  inferior  Animals. 

Man  is  that  link  of  the  chain  of  univer- 
fal  exiftence,  by  which  fpiritual  and  corpo- 
real beings  are  united :  as  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  the  latter  his  inferiors  are  almofl: 
infinite,  fo  probably  are  thofe  of  the  former 
his  fuperiors  \  and  as  we  fee  that  the  lives  k 
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and  happinefs  of  thofe  -below  us  are  depend- 
ant on  cur  wills,  we  may  reafonably  con- 
clude, that  our  lives  and  happinefs  are  e- 
qually  dependant  on  the  wills  of  thofe  above 
us ;  accountable,  like  ourfelves,  for  the  ufe 
of  this  power,  to  the  Supreme  Creator  and 
Governor  of  all  things,  tihould  this  analogy 
be  well  founded,  how  criminal  will  oar  ac- 
count appear,  when  laid  before  that  juft  and 
impartial  Judge  !  How  v/ill  man,  that  fan- 
guinary  tyrant,  be  able  to  excufe  himfelf 
from  the  charge  oj  thofe  innumerable  cruel- 
ties inflicledon  his  unoffending  fubjefts  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  formed  for  his  benefit, 
and  placed  under  his  authority  by  their  com- 
mon Father?  whofe  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works,  and  who  expeils  that  his  authority 
fnould  be  exercifed  not  only  with  tendernefs 
and  mercy,  but  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  juftice  and  gratitude. 

But  to  what  horrid  deviations  from  thefe 
benevolent  intentions  are  we  daily  witnef- 
fes !  no  fmall  part  of  mankind  derive  their 
chief  amufements  from  the  deaths  and  fuf- 
ferings  of  inferior  animals  ;  a  much  greater, 
confider  them  only  as  engines  of  wood,  or 
iron,  ufeful  in  their  feveral  occupations. 
The  carman  drives  his  horfe,  and  the  car- 
penter his  nail,  by  repeated  blov/s ;  and  fo 
long  as  thefe  produce  the  defired  eifeft,  and 
they  both  go,  they  neither  reflect  or  care 
whether  either  of  them  have  any  krSe  of 
feeling.  The  butcher  knocks  down  the 
liately  ox,  with  no  more  compaffion  than  the 
blackfmith  hammers  a  horfefnoe;  and  plunges 
his  knife  into  the  throat  of  the  innocent 
lamb,  with  as  little  relu6tance  as  the  taylor 
flicks  his  needle  into  the  collar  of  a  coat. 

If  there  are  fome  few,  who,  formed  in  a 
fofter  mould,  vie^v  v,-ith  pity  the  Jufferings 
of  thefe  dgfencelefs  creatures,  there  i3  fcarce 
one  who  entertains  the  leaft  idea,  that  juf- 
tice or  gratitude  can  be  due  to  their  merits, 
or  their  fervices.  The  focial  and  friendly 
dog  is  hanged  without  remorfe,  if,  by  bark- 
ing in  defence  of  his  mafter's  perfon  and 
property,  he  happens  unknowingly  to  difturb 
his  reil :  the  generous  horfe,  v/ho  has  carried 
his  ungrateful  mafter  for  many  years  with 
cafe  and  fafety,  worn  out  with  age  and  in- 
firmities, contrafted  in  his  fervice,  is  by  him 
condemned  to  end  his  miferable  days  ih  a 
duft-cart,  where  the  more  he  exerts  his  little 
remains  of  fpirit,  the  more  he  is  whipped  to 
fav-j  his  ftupid  driver  the  trouble  of  whip- 
ping fome  other  lefs  obedient  to  the  lalh. 
Sometimes,  having  been  taught  the  praflice 
of  many  unnatural  and  ufelefs  feats  in  a  ri- 
4ing-houfe,  he  is  at  lall  turned  out,  and  con- 


figned  to  the  dominion  of  a  hackney-Goach- 
man,  by  whom  he  is  everyday  correfted  for 
performing  thoic  tricks,  which  he  has  learn- 
ed under  ib  long  and  fev^re  a  diiepluie. 
The  fluggim  bear,  in  contradi6lion  to  his 
nature,  is  taught  to  dance,  for  the  diverfioa 
of  a  malignant  mob,  by  placing  red-hot  irons 
under  his  feet  i  and  the  majeltic  bull  is  tor- 
tured by  every  mode  which  malice  can  in- 
vent, for  no  offence,  but  that  he  is  gentle, 
and  unwilling  to  aflail  his  diabolical  tor- 
mentors. Thefe,  with  innumerable  other 
adls  of  cruelty,  injuftice,  and  ingratitude, 
are  every  day  committed,  not  only  with  im- 
punity, but  without  cenfure,  and  even  with- 
out obfervation  ;  but  we  may  be  allured,  tnat 
they  cannot  finally  pais  away  unnoticed  and 
unretaliated. 

The  laws  of  felf-defence  undoubtedly  juf- 
tify  us  in  deftroying  thofe  animals  who  would 
dellroy  us,'  who  injure  our  properties,  or 
annoy  our  perfons  ;  but  not  even  thefe, 
whenever  their  fituation  incapacitates  them 
from  hurting  us.  I  know  of  no  right  which 
we  have  to  (hoot  a  bear  on  an  inacceffible 
ifland  of  ice,  or  an  eagle  on  the  mountain's 
top  ;  whofe  lives  cannot  injure  us,  nor  deaths 
procure  us  any  benefit.  We  are  unable  to 
give  life,  and  therefore  ought  not  wantonly 
to  take  it  away  from  the  meaneft  infeft, 
without  fufficient  reafon;  they  all  receive  it 
from  the  fame  benevolent  hand  as  ourfelves, 
and  have  therefore  an  equal  right  to  enjoy  it. 

God  has  been  pleafed  to  create  number- 
lefs  animals  intended  for  our  fuff  enance ; 
and  that  they  are  fo  intended,  the  agreeable 
flavour  of  their  flcfh  to  our  palates,  and  the 
wholefonie  nutriment  which  it  adminifters  to 
our  ilomachs,  are  fufHcient  proofs :  thefe,  as 
they  are  formed  for  our  ufe,  propagated  by 
our  culture,  and  fed  by  our  care,  we  have 
certainly  a  right  to  deprive  of  life,  becaufe 
it  is  given  and  preferved  to  them  on  that 
condition  ;  but  this  fhould  always  be  per- 
formed with  all  the  tendernefs  and  compaf- 
fion which  fo  difagreeable  an  office  will  per- 
mit ;  and  no  circumflances  ought  to  be  o- 
mitted,  which  can  render  their  executions 
as  quick  and  eafy  as  pofhble.  For  this. 
Providence  has  wifely  and  benevolently  pro- 
vided, by  forming  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  their  flefli  becomes  rancid  and  unpa- 
lateable  by  a  painful  and  lingering  death  ; 
and  has  thus  compelled  us  to  be  merciful 
without  compaffion,  and  cautious  of  their 
fafrering,  for  the  fake  of  ourfelves  :_but,  if 
there  are  any  whofe  taftes  are  fo  vitiated, 
and  whofe  hearts  are  fo  hardened,  as  to  de- 
light in  fuch  inhuman  facrifices,  and  to  par- 
6  63  -Wi'? 
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take  of  them  without  remorfe,  they  {hould 
be  looked  upon  as  dcemons  in  human  fhapes, 
and  expedl  a  retaliation  of  thofe  tortures 
which  they  have  inflifted  on  the  innocent, 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  depraved 
and  unnatural  appetites. 

So  violent  are  the  paffions  of  anger  and 
revenge  in  the  human  breaft,  that  it  is  not 
.wonderful  that  men  fhould  perfecute  their 
real  or  imaginary  enemies  with  cruelty  and 
malevolence  ;  but  that  there  (hould  exift  in 
nature  a  being  who  can  receive  pleafure 
from  giving  pain,  would  be  totally  incredi- 
ble, if  we  were  not  convinced,  by  melancho- 
ly experience,  that  there  are  not  only  many, 
but  that  this  unsccountablc  difpofition  is  in 
fome  manner  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  ; 
for,  as  he  cannot  be  taught  by  example,  nor 
led  to  it  by  temptation,  or  prompted  to  it 
by  intereft,  it  muft  be  derived  from  his  na- 
tive conltitution ;  and  is  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  what  revelation  fo  frequently 
inculcates — that  he  brings  into  the  world 
with  him  an  original  depravity,  the  effefts 
of  a  fallen  and  degenerate  liate ;  in  proof  of 
which  we  need  only  obferve,  that  the  nearer 
he  approaches  to  a  liate  of  nature,  the  more 
predominant  this  difpofition  appears,  and 
the  more  violently  it  operates.  We  fee 
children  laughing  at  the  miferies  which  they 
inflift  on  every  unfortunate  animal  which 
comes  within  their  power  ;  all  favages  are 
ingenious  in  contriving,  and  happy  in  exe- 
cuting, the  moll  exquiiite  tortures ;  and  the 
common  people  of  all  countries  are  delighted 
with  nothing  fo  much  as  bull-baitings,  prize- 
fightings, executions,  and  all  fpedtacles  of 
cruelty  and  horror.  Though  civilization 
may  in  fome  degree  abate  this  native  fero- 
city, it  can  never  quite  extirpate  it :  the 
moft  polifhed  are  not  afhamed  to  be  pleafed 
with  fcenes  of  little  lefs  barbarity,  and,  to 
the  difgrace  of  human  nature,  to  dignify 
them  with  the  name  of  fports.  They  arm 
cocks  with  artificial  weapons,  which  nature 
had  kindly  denied  to  their  malevolence,  and, 
with  fhouts  of  applaufe  and  triumph,  fee 
them  plunge  them  into  each  other's  hearts  : 
they  view  with  delight  the  trembling  deer 
and  defencelefs  hare,  flying  for  hours  in  the 
utmoii:  agonies  of  terror  and  defpair,  and  at 
laft,  finking  under  fatigue,  devoured  by  their 
mercilefs  purfuers :  they  fee  with  joy  the 
beautiful  pheafant  and  harmlefs  partridge 
drop  from  their  flight,  weltering  in  their 
blood,  or  perhaps  perilhing  with  wounds  and 
hunger,  under  the  cover  of  fome  friendly 
thicket  to  which  they  have  in  vain  retreated 
for  fafety  :  they  triumph  over  the  unfufpea- 


ing  fifli,  whom  they  have  decoyed  by  an  in- 
fidious  pretence  of  feeding,  and  drag  him 
from  his  native  element  by  a  hook  fixed  to 
and  tearing  out  his  entrails  :  and,  to  add  to 
all  this,  they  fpare  neither  labour  nor  ex- 
pence  to  preferve  and  propagate  thefe  inno- 
cent animals,  for  no  other  end  but  to  multi- 
ply the  objefts  of  their  perfecution. 

What  name  fliould  we  beftow  on  a  fupe- 
rior  being,  whofe  whole  endeavours  were 
employed,  and  v/hofe  whole  pleafure  con- 
fiited,  in  terrifying,  enfnaring,  torpienting, 
and  deflroying  mankind  ?  whofe  fuperior 
faculties  were  exerted  in  fomenting  animo- 
fities  amongft  them,  in  contriving  engines 
of  deftru^ion,  and  inciting  them  to  ufe  them 
in  maiming  and  murdering  each  other  ? 
whofe  power  over  them  was  employed  in 
affifting  the  rapacious,  deceiving  the  Ample, 
and  opprefling  the  innocent  ?  who,  without 
provocation  or  advantage,  fliould  continue 
from  day  to  day,  void  of  all  pity  and  re- 
morfe, thus  to  torment  mankind  for  diver- 
flon,  and  at  the  fame  time  endeavour  with 
his  utmoft  care  to  preferve  their  lives,  and 
to  propagate  their  fpecies,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  viftims  devoted  to  his 
malevolence,  and  be  delighted  in  proportion 
to  the  miferies  he  occafioned  ?  I  fay,  what 
name  deteftable  enough  could  we  find  for 
fuch  a  being  ?  yet,  if  we  impartially  confl- 
der  the  cafe,  ^nd  our  intermediate  fituation, 
we  mull  acknowledge,  that,  with  regard  to 
inferior  animals,  jull  fuch  a  being  is  a  fportf- 
man.  Jenyns. 

§  157.  On  the  Duties  of  School  Boys,  from  the 
pious  and  judicious  Roll  IN. 

Quinftilian  fays,  that  he  has  included  al- 
moft  all  the  duty  of  fcholars  in  this  one 
piece  of  advice  which  he  gives  them,  to  love 
thofe  who  teach  them,  as  they  love  the  fci- 
ences  which  they  learn  of  them  ;  and  to  look 
upon  them  as  fathers,  from  whom  they  de- 
rive not  the  life  of  the  body,  but  that  in- 
ftruftion  which  is  in  a  manner  the  life  of  the 
foul.  Indeed  this  fentiment  of  afFeftion  and 
refpeft  fumces  to  make  them  apt  to  learn 
during  the  time  of  their  fliudies,  and  full  of 
gratitude  all  the  refl  of  their  lives.  It  feems 
to  me  to  include  a  great  part  of  what  is  to 
be  expedcd  from  them. 

Docility,  which  confifts  in  fubmittlng  to 
diredions,  in  readily  receiving  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  their  mafters,  and  reducing  them  to 
praftice,  is  properly  the  virtue  of  fcholars, 
as  that  of  mafters  is  to  teach  well.  The  one 
can  do  nothing  without  the  other ;  and  as  it 
is  not  fuilicient  for  a  labourer  to  fow  the 
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feed,  unlefs  the  earth,  after  having  opened 
its  bofom  to  receive  it,  in  a  manner  hatches, 
warms,  and  moiftens  it ;  fo  likewifc  the  whole 
fruit  of  inftruftion  depends  upon  a  good  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  maflers  and  the 
fcholars. 

Gratitude  for  thofe  who  have  laboured  in 
our  education,  is  the  charade  r  of  an  hone  ft 
man,  and  the  mark  of  a  good  hea'rt.     Who 
is  there  among  us,  fays  Cicero,  that  has  been 
inftrudled  with  any  care,  that  is  not  highly 
delighted  with   the  fight,  or  even  the  bare 
remembrance  of  his  preceptors,  mafters,  and 
the  place  where  he  was  taught  and  brought 
up  ?   Seneca  exhorts  young  men  to  preferve 
always  a  great  refpedl  for  their  mailers,  to 
whofe  care  they  are  indebted  for  the  amend- 
ment of  their  faults,  and  for  having  imbibed 
fentiments  of  honour  and  probity.     Their 
exaftnefs  and  feverity  difpleafe  fometimes  at 
an  age  when  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
judge  of  the  obligations  we  owe  them  ;  but 
when  years  have  ripened  our  underftanding 
and  judgment,  we  then  difcern  that  what 
made  us  diflike  them,  I  mean  admonitions, 
reprimands,  and  a  fevere  exa^lnefs  in  re- 
j  Ilraining  the  paffions  of  an  imprudent  and 
inconfiderate  age,  is  exprefsly  the  very  thing 
I  which  lliould  make  us  efteem  and  love  them. 
'i  Thus  we  fee  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  one  of 
j  the  wifefc  and  moft  illuftrious  emperors  that 
\  Rome  ever  had,  thanked  the  gods  for  two 
:  things  efpecially — for  his  having  had  excel- 
!  lent  tutors  himfelf,  and  that  he  had  found  the 
i  like  for  his  children. 

'       Quindlilian,  after  having  noted  the  dif- 
ferent charaders  of  the  mind  in  children, 
I  draws,  in  a  few  words,  the  image  of  what 
I  he  judged  to  be  a  perfedl  fcholar ;  and  cer- 
I  tainly  it  is  a  very  amiable  one  :  "  For  my 
j  part,"  fays  he,  *'  I  like  a  child  who  is  encou- 
[  raged  by  commendation,  is  animated  by  a 
1  fenfe  of  glory,  and  weeps  when  he  is  out- 
i  done.     A  noble  emulation  will  always  keep 
him  in  exercife,  a  reprimand  will  touch  him 
i  to  the  quick,  and  honour  will  ferve  inflead 
';  of  a  fpur.     We   need  not  fear  that  fuch  a 
,  fcholar  will  ever  e,ive  himfelf  up  to  fulien- 
ncfs."     Mihi  ille  detur  puer,  quern  laus  ex- 
citet,  quern  gloria  juvet,   qui  virtus  fieat. 
[  Hie  erit  alendusambitu  :  hunc  mordebitob- 
;  jurgatio  :  hunc  honor  excitabit :  in  hoc  de- 
fidiam  nunquam  verebor. 

How  great  a  value  foever  Qnindilian  fets 

upon   the  talents    cf  the  mind,   he  cfteems 

I  thofe  of  the  heart  far  beyond  them,  and  looks 

I  upon  the  others  as  cf  no  value  without  them. 

in  the  fame  chapter  from  whence  i  took  the 

preceding  words,he  declares,  he  ftould  never 
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ha\'e  a  good  opinion  of  a  child,  who  placed 
his  ftudy  in  occafioning laughter,  by  mimick- 
ing the  behaviour,  mein,  and  faults  of  others ; 
and  he  prefently  gives  an  admirable  reafou 
for  it :  "A  child,"  fays  he,  "  cannot  be  truly 
ingenious,  in  my  opinion,  unlefs  he  be  good 
and  virtuou,s ;  otherwife,  I'  lliould  rather 
choofe  to  have  him  dull  and  heavy  than  of 
abad  difpofition."  Non  dabit  fpem  bonae 
indolis,  qui  hoc  imitandi  ft udio  petit,  ut  ri- 
deatur.  Nam  probus  quoqae  imprimis  erit 
ille  vere  ingeniofus ;  aliooui  non  pejus  dux- 
erim  tardi  efte  ingenii,  quam  mali. 

He  difplays  to  us  all  thefe  talents  in  the 
eldeft  of  his  two  children,  whofe  charafter 
he  draws,  and  whofe  death  he  laments  in  fo 
eloquent  and  pathetic  a  ftrain,  in  the  beauti- 
ful preface  to  his  fixth  book.  I  fliall  beg 
leave  to  infert  here  a  fmall  extrad  of  it, 
which  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  the  boys,  as  they 
will  find  it  a  model  which  fuits  well  with  their  . 
age  and  condition. 

After  having  mentioned  his  younger  fon, 
who  died  at  five  years  old,  and  defcribed  the 
graces  and  beauties  of  his  countenance,  the 
prettinefs  of  his  exprefhons,  the  vivacity  of 
his  underftanding,  which  began  to  fliine 
through  the  veil  of  childhood  ;  "  I  had  ftill 
left  me,  fays  he,  my  fon  Quindilian,  in  whom 
I  placed  all  my  pleafure  and  all  my  hopes, 
and  comfort  enough  I  might  have  found  in 
him  :  for,  having  now  entered  into  his  tenth 
year,  he  did  not  produce  only  bloftbms  like, 
his  younger  brother,  but  fruits  already 
formed,  and  beyond  the  power  of  difap- 
pointmcnt. — I  have  much  experience  ;  but  I 
never  faw  in  any  child,  I  do  not  fay  only  fo 
many  excellent  difpofitions  for  the  fciences, 
nor  fo  much  tafte,  as  his  mafters  know,  but 
fo  much  probity,  fweetnefs,  good-nature, 
gentlenefs,  and  inclination  to  pleafe  and 
oblige,  as  I  difcerned  in  him. 

<'  Befides  this,  he  had  all  the  advantages 
of  nature,  a  charming  voice,  a  pleaiing 
countenance,  and  a  furprifing  facility  in  pro- 
nouncing well  the  two  languages,  as  if  he 
had  been  equally  born  for  bodi  of  them. 

"  But  all  this  was  no  more  than  hopes. 
I  fet  a  greater  value  upon  his  admirable  vir- 
tues, his  equality  of  temper,  his  refolution, 
the  courage  with  which  he  bore  up  againft 
fear  and  pain  ;  for,  how  were  liis  phyficians 
aftonifhed  at  his  patience  under  a  diftemper 
of  ei"ht  months  continuance,  when  at  the 
point  of  death  he  comforted  me  hlmrelf,  and 
bade  me  not  to  weep  for  him  !  and  delirious 
as  he  fometimes  was  at  his  laft  mordents,  iiis 
tongue  ran  of  nothing  elfe  but  learning  and 
the  fciences  :  O  vain  ani  deceitfui  hopes-  !" 
kc.  e  e  3  Are 
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Are  tliere  many  boys  atnongft  us,  of  whom  larky ;  an  admirable  fund  of  probity,  good- 

we  can  truly  fay  fo  much  to  their  advantage,  nefs,  gentleriefs,  civility,  and  liberality  ;  as 

as  Qninflilian  favs  here  of  his  fon  ?  What  a  alfo  patience,  courage,  and  greatnef?  of  foul 

fliame  would  it  be  for  them,  if,  born  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  ficknefs.    What  then 

brought  up  in  a  ChriiHaa  country,  they  had  was   wanting  to  all    thefe    virtues  ? — That 

not  even  the  virtues  of  Pagan  chi'dren  !   I  which  alone  could  render  them  truly  worthy 

make  no  fcruple  to  repeat  the'n  here  again —  the  name,  and  muft  be  in  a  manner  the  foul 

docility,  obedience,  refpeft  for  their  mafters,  of  them,  and  conuitute  their  whole  value, 

or  rath3r  a  degree  of   afffftion,   and    the  the   precious    gift    of  faith  and  piety ;  the 

fourceofan  eterral  gratitude  ;  zealfor  ftudy,  favlng  knowledge  of  a  Mediator  ;  a  fincere 

and  a  wonderful  thirfl  after  the  fciences,  defire  of  pleafing  God,  and  referring  all  our 

joined  to  an  abhorrence  of  vice  and  irregu-  atlions  to  him. 
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§    I .      Geography . 
EOGRAPHY  *    IS  "a  defcripM.on   of 
the  whole  earth  as  far  as  it  is  known 


Geography  dlirers  from  cofmography  f 
as  a  part  from  the  whole,  and  from  chcro- 
graphyt,  as  the  whole  from  a  part.  Cof- 
mography defcribes  the  heaver.s  as  well  as 
the  earth;  geography  only  the  fuperficies  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  ;  chcrography  any 
particalar  region,  and  topography  §  any 
particular  place,  land,  territory,  town  or 
village. 

The  defcription  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
IS  ufually  confidered  as  mathematical,  phy- 
fical,  or  political. 

§  2.  The  Mathematical  defcription  of  the  Earth. 

The  artificial  globe  properly  belongs  to 
this  divilion  ;  it  \s  fufpended  by  the  two 
poles,  the  one  on  the  north  point  of  the  orb 
is  called  arflic  || ,  the  other  direftiy  oppofite 
to  it  antarfcic  ^,  and  named  poles  from  the 
greek  verb,  irouu  to  turn,  becaufe  upon  them 
the  who'e  frame  of  the  earth  turns  round. 

On  the  terraqueous  globe  are  defcribed 
eight  principal  circles,  four  great,  and  four 
lefs. 

The  great  circles  are  the  asquator,  hori- 
'zon,  zodiac  and  meridian,  which  divide  the 
globe  into  two  equal  parts  The  isquator, 
commonly  called  the  aequinoftial  line,  di- 
vides the  globe  into  two  parts,  north  and 
fouth,  at  an  equal  diilance  from  each  pole. 
The  horizon  or  determinator  feparates  the 
vifible  from  the  invifible  part  of  the  glebe, 

*   From  yn  earth,  and  y^atu  to  defrihe. 
"p/ogoj  a  region.  j|  from  tottsj  a  place,.         § 

in  the  heavens  is  diftinguiihed  by  a  liar  in  th 
«»T»  contrary  to. 


and  takes  the  lower  hemifph ere  away.  The 
zodiac  is  an  oblique  circle  paffing  through 
the  m.idclle  of  the  zequator.  ]t  is  divided  in- 
to twelve  parrs,  which  are  called  figns.  Thefe 
figns  being  for  the  moft  part  reprefentatlons' 
of  animals,  the  name  of  the  circle  is  taken 
from  the  greek  word  ^wof  which  fignifies 
animal.  1  his  circle  is  divided  by  another 
concentric  circle  called  the  ecliptic,  making 
an  angle  with  the  sequinoftlal  of  23  degrees 
30  minutes,  which  is  the  iun's  greateft  de- 
clination, in  the  points  of  aries  and  libra. 

The  meridian  paffing  through  the  two 
pclcs  divides  the  terraqueous  globe  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  takes  its  name  from  meri- 
dies  or  medius  dies,  becaufe  when  the  fun 
comes  to  the  meridian  of  a  place  it  is  then 
mid- day  in  that  place. 

The  ieiier  circles  are,  the  tropics  of  can- 
cer and  Capricorn,  which  touch  thq  ecliptic 
in  the  oppofite  points  of  cancer  and  Capri- 
corn, which  are  therefore  called  folftitial 
points  :  the  arftic  and  antarftic  poles,  and 
thefe  four  lelTcr  circles  divide  the  face  or  fu- 
periicies  of  the  whole  earth  into  five  fpaces 
or  climates  called  zones. 

The- zones  are,  i.  Torrid,  including  the 
fpace  between  the  two  tropics,  and  is  fo 
called  becaufe  of  the  great  and  continual 
heat  of  the  fun,  under  whcfe  courfe  it  lies. 
This  zone  comprehends  Guinea,  lower  Ly- 
bia,  ./^ilthiopia,  part  of  Arabia  and  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  ss  alfo  the  Weft  Indies.  2. 
The  temperate  zone,  which  is  either  fouth 
or  north,  and  includes  thofe  parts  of  the 
globe  which  are  greatly  improved  on  ac- 

f  from  ^foc-iwoj  the  ivorlci,  and  y^a(pu.  X  from 
from  apy.ioc  a  hear,  becaufe  the  real  north  pole 
s  ccnUeliation  callsd  the  littk  bear.      ^  from 
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count  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  3.  The 
frigid  zone,  is  alio  north  or  fouth,  and  com- 
prehends fuch  lands  as  are  defert  and  uncul- 
tivated on  account  of  exceffive  cold. 

Each  circle,  as  well  as  the  whole  globe, 
is  by  geometricians  divided  into  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  parts,  called  degrees ;  each 
degree  into  fixty,  called  fcruples  or  minutes, 
anfwering  to  fo  many  Italian  miles  :  fo  that 
as  four  Italian  miles  make  one  German 
mile,  fifteen  German  miles  are  equal  to  a 
degree.  This  may  fuffice  for  the  mathema- 
tical divifion  of  t'le  globe,  and  he  that  would 
know  more  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  pro- 
fteflbrs  of  geometry. 

^  $.    J  Phyjical  defcription  of  the  Earth. 

The  next  description  of  the  earth  is  called 
phyfical  or  natuial,  according  to  which  the 
globe  is  divided  into  land  and  water. 

Waters  are  either  confined  within  banks 
or  encompafs  the  earth. 

Waters  which  wafh  their  banks  are  fprings, 
dreams,  rivers,  lakes. 

Springs  rife  from  the  earth,  and  from 
ilreams,  feveral  of  which  meeting  together 
make  rivers. 

A  lake  is  a  colleftion  of  waters  furrounded 
with  land :  if  no  ftream  flows  in  or  out  it  is 
called  a  pool. 

Waters  encompaffing  the  earth  are  called 
the  fea  or  ocean,  which  is  again  divided  in 
many  different  feas  and  gulphs. 

The  four  feas  or  greater  parts  of  the  0- 
cean  are,  i.  The  Atlantic,  which  flows  be- 
tween Africa  and  America.  2.  The  Pacific, 
contained  between  America  and  Afia.  3. 
The  Northern,  about  the  north  pole.  4. 
The  South-fea  upon  the  fouth  coall,  which 
is  known. 

Thefe  great  feas  have  other  names  given 
them  from  the  feveral  regions  and  fhores 
they  wafh.  Hence  fo  many  JefTer  feas  the  At- 
lantic, Gallic,  Britifli,  Baltic,  Mediterrane- 
an, &:c. 

Wheneverthefeaextendsitfelflikeanarm, 
within  land,  having  no  paflage,  it  is  called 
a  gulph.  The  principal  of  which  are,  the 
Aiabian,  Perfian,  Bothnian,  Adriatic,  &c. 

Whenever  it  flows  between  two  fliores  at 
no  great  diftance  from  each  other,  it  forms 
a  ftrait  or  fretum,  a  fervendo.  The  moll 
noted  ftraits  are  thofe  of  Gibraltar,  the  found 
near  Copenhagen,  the  ftraits  of  Magellan, 
and  the  Heilelpont. 

The  land  is  divided  into  continent, 
ifiands  and  peninfulas. 

The  continent  is  a  large  trad  of  land  not 


furrounded  by  the  ocean,  though  in  part 
waflied  by  it. 

An  ifland  is  feparated  from  the  continent 
and  furrounded  by  the  fea.  It  is  called  in- 
fula,  from _/«/««?  the  fea,  becaufe  furrounded 
by  it. 

A  peninfula,  or  cherfonefus,  Is  almoft  fur- 
rounded by  the  fea,  being  by  fome  fmall 
part  or  neck  of  land  joined  to  the  continent, 
and  therefore  called  a  peninfula  from  pene 
infula,  as  being  almoft  an  ifland. 

An  ilthmus  ib  a  narrow  trad  or  neck  of 
land  which  joins  a  peninfula  to  the  continent 
or  any  larger  ifland. 

The  earth  with  refpefl  to  its  uneven  fur- 
face  is  divided  into  mountains,  promonto- 
ries, vallies  and  plains. 

A  mountain  is  that  part  of  the  earth 
which  is  lifted  high  above  the  vallies  and 
plains.  Some  mountains  vomit  forth  fire, 
as  ^tna  in  Sicily,  Vefuvius  in  Campania 
within  feven  miles  of  Naples,  and  Hecla  in 
Iceland. 

A  promontory,  7nons  protninens,  is  a  high 
land  ftretching  itfelf  out  into  the  fea. 

The  moft  remarkable  promontory  is  the 
cape  of  Good-Hope  at  the  moil  fouthern 
point  of  Africa. 

§  4.    The  Political  defcription  of  the  Earth. 

It  is  called  political,  becaufe  the  earth  is 
divided  into  various  empires,  kingdoms  and 
principalities.  The  moft  general  divifion 
of  the  earth,  in  this  refpeft,  is  into  known 
and  unknown  parts. 

The  unknown  comprehends  the  regions 
near  the  poles,  which  are  fuppcfed  to  be 
uninhabited  on  account  of  exceffive  cold. 

The  habitabl^  part  of  the  globe  is  by 
geographers  divided  into  Europe,  Afia, 
Africa  and  America. 

§  5 .     Of  Europe  and  its  fe'veral  Kingdoms. 

Europe,  now  more  famous  than  any  other 
part  of  the  globe,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
a  river  of  Tartary  in  Europe  called  Tanais, 
or  Don,  on  the  iouth  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  on  the  north  by  the  northern,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  fi- 
gure it  makes  is  like  a  woman  fitting,  whofe 
head  is  Spain,  neck  and  breaft  France,  arms 
Italy  and  Britain,  her  belly  Germany,  and 
the  reft  of  her  body  other  regions. 

The  chief  kingdoms  in  Europe  are  Spaih, 
Portugal,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia, Poland,  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Croa- 
tia,   Dalmatia,    Bofaia,    Servia,  Bulgaria, 
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Tartar/  the  lefs,  Mofcovy,  Greece,  to 
which  we  add  fuch  republics  as  are  not  in- 
ferior to  fome  kingdoms,  as  Venice,  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Swifs  Cantons. 

§  6.     Spam, 

Formerly  called  Iberia,  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Pyrensan  mountains  and  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  on  the  well  by 
Portugal;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay. 
The  ancient  divifion  of  Spain  was  into  Bx- 
tica,  Lufitania  and  Tarracona  :  the  modern 
is  into  various  ftates  and  kingdoras.  The 
metropolis  of  Spain  is  Madrid,  ennobled  by 
the  refidence  of  its  kings.  The  reft  of  the 
moft  famous  cities  are  Barcelona,  Csfar  au- 
gufta  or  SaragofTa,  Pompeitopolis  or  Pampe- 
luna,  Valentia,  Murcia,  New  Carthage  or 
Carthagena,  the  beft  haibour  in  Spain; 
Granada,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
largell  cities  in  Europe  when  under  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Moors  ;  Seville,  formerly  Hif- 
palis,  whence  the  whole  kingdom  called 
Hifpania  or  Spain,  the  greatell  city  for  com- 
merce in  Spain  ;  Corduba  a  very  large  city, 
and  the  old  feat  of  the  Saracen  kings ;  To- 
ledo the  center  of  Spain  ;  Vailadolid  efteem- 
ed  one  of  the  neateft  cities  in  Europe ;  Com- 
polleJla  or  St.  Jago,  to  which  holy  pilgrim- 
ages ufed  to  be  made  on  account  of  St. 
James's  bones,  believed  to  be  preferved 
there  ;  and  Burgos,  the  capital  of  old  Cafnle. 

The  moft  celebrated  univerfities  are  thofe 
of  Salamanca  and  Complutum,  or  Alcala  de 
Henares. 

The  more  noble  rivers  are  the  Ebro, 
Bastis  or  Guadalquiver,  Anas  or  Guadiana, 
Tagus,  Douro,  Mincius,  Xucar. 

The  moft  noted  iflands  near  Spain  are  the 
two  Ba'eares,  Majorca  and  Minorca,  Ebufus 
or  Ivica,  and  Cadiz. 

§   7.     Portugal, 

Anciently  Lufitania,  has  Spain  on  the 
eaft  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft.  It 
is  divided  into  Portugal,  properly  fo  called, 
ind  Algarve. 

L'xibon  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  a 
Very  great  and  famous  emporium.  Setubal, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  St.. Ubes,  is 
one  of  its  beft  ports,  famous  for  the  number 
of  merchants  which  come  there  every  year 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  buy  fait. 

The  univerfities  of  this  kingdom  are  at 
Xifbon  and  Coimbra. 

§  8.     France. 
Gaul  was  anciently  divided  into  Gallia, 


Cifalpina  and  Tranfalplna,  and  from  the 
drefs  of  the  inhabitants,  into  Togata  or 
thofe  who  wore  long  garments,  and  Brae- 
cata  et  Comata,  or  who  wore  breeches  and 
their  hair.  It  has  for  boundaries,  to  the 
eaft,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Savoy ; 
to  the  weft,  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  ;  to  the  north, 
the  Britifli  channel,  and  to  the  fouth,  the 
Mediterranean  fea  and  Pyrenasan  moun- 
tains. 

It  is  at  this  time  divided  into  eighty-three 
departments,  or  provinces. 

The  moft  famous  cities  are  Paris,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  a  city,  which  for 
greatnefs  and  number  oi  inhabitants,  may 
well  be  called  an  epitome  of  the  world. 
Rouen,  a  moft  opulent  trading  city  near  the 
Englifli  channel  ;  Rennes  and  Nantes ; 
Rheims,  t.tie  feat  of  an  archbiftiop,  who 
anoints  the  kings  of  France  with  the  holy 
oil.  Dijon,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  ;  Poi^tiers,  next  to  Pa- 
ris in  fizc ;  Rochelle,  a  well  fortified  city, 
once  the  bulwark  of  the  Proteftants ;  Bour- 
deaux,  a  large  city,  and  one  of  the  moll 
noted  for  trade  in  Fiance,  famous  for  Ro- 
man antiquities  and  ruliis;  Tholoufe  ;  Nar- 
bonne  ;  Montpelier  inhabited  by  phyficians  ; 
Nifmes,  once  a  Roman  colony,  and  there- 
fore abounding  with  Komari  a .itiquities  and 
ruins  ;  Marfeilles,  a  ciiy  famous  for  trade, 
where  the  royal  galleys  are  ftationed  ;  Tou- 
lon, the  harbour  for  the  kings  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  Gratianopolis  or  Greno- 
ble, fo  called  from  the  emperor  Gratian; 
Lyons,  a  large  and  fine  city  ;  Orleans  and 
many  more. 

The  moft  celebrated  univerfities  are  at 
Paris,  the  real  feat  of  the  Mufes  ;  Orleans  ; 
Montpelier,  famous  for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic; 
Bourdeaux ;  Thouloufe,  &c. 

The  moft  noted  rivers  in  France  are  the 
Rhone,  Garonne,  Meufe,  Seine,  Loire, 
Saone  Marne,  Scheld  or  Efcaut. 

§  9.     Italy, 

Is  faid  to  refemble  a  boot;  it  advances 
into  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  has  France 
on  the  weft  and  Germany  to  the  north. 

It  is  at  this  day  divided  into  kingdoms, 
principalities,  republics  and  feveral  iftands. 

There  is  but  one  kingdom,  that  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  continent  of  Italy,  which  for- 
merly was  in  fubjeftion  to  Spain,  but  is 
now  governed  by  a  king  of  its  own  of  Spa- 
nifh  extraftion.  The  metropolis  of  this 
kingdom  is  Naples,  the  feat  of  its  kings, 
and,  for  magnificence  of  buildings  and 
number  of  inhabitants,  inferior  to  few  of 
the  moft  famous  cities, 
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Tufcany,  Savoy,  and  Milan,  are  the  prin- 
cipal dukedoms. 

Tufcany,  dilHnguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
grand  dutchy,  has  Florence  for  its  capital, 
the  feat  of  the  great  dukes,  and  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  moil:  beautiful  cities  in  Europe. 
All  the  great  dutchy  is  fubjedl  to  the  arch- 
dake  Ferdinand,  fon  of  Leopold,  the  prefent 
emperor  of  Germany. 

Savoy,  which  together  with  Piedmont,  is 
under  the  dominion  cf  the  duke  of  Savoy  ; 
the  principal  cities  are  Charnbery  and  Turin, 
the  capitals  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

The  dutchy  of  Milan,  whofe  metropolis  is 
Milan,  a  city,  which,  for  its  extent,  ftrength 
and  number  of  inhabitants,  is  very  reipcct- 
able.  Formerly  it  was  governed  by  its  own 
dukes,  afterwards  it  was  fubjefl  '.o  the  Spa- 
niards, and  now  it  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany. 

The  moil:  confiderable  republics  in  Italy 
are,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Lucca. 

The  Venetian  republic,  whofe  chief  city 
is  Venice,  built  on  certain  iflands  in  the 
Adriatic  fea,  has  a  duke  of  its  own,  called 
die  doge,  who  is  elected  by  the  fenate.  The 
power  of  this  city  was  once  fo  great  as  to  be 
envied  by  all  Italy ;  and  at  this  time  may  in 
fome  fort  be  reckoned  amongft  the  wonders 
of  the  world  for  the  beauty  of  its  buildings, 
the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants  and  well  cou- 
trived  form  of  government. 

The  capital  of  the  Genoefe  republic  is 
Genoa,  a  city  inferior  to  few  others  in  the 
world  for  the  magnificence  of  its  edifices. 
It  is  therefore  called  by  the  Italians,  who 
are  wont  to  give  epithets  to  cities,  Genoa 
the  proud,  as  Venice  is  by  them  called  rich, 
Florence  fair,  and  Rome  holy,  &c. 

Lucca  is  alfo  a  free  city,  but  within  the 
territories  of  the  emperor.  Not  far  from 
this  place  is  hewn  out  in  great  plenty  the 
jnofl  valuable  marble  in  all  Italy. 

The  iflands  of  greateft  confequence  near 
Italy  are  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Carficaand  Pvlalta. 
Sicily  is  fituated  in  theMediterranean  fea, 
and  once  was  joined  to  Italy,  but  afterwards 
feparated  by  the  influx  of  the  Sicilian  fea. 
if  we  credit  what  authors  have  written,  this 
was  formerly  called  Sicania  and  Trinacria. 
The  capital  of  old  was  Syracufe,  at  prefent 
Palermo.  Sicily  is  famous  for  the  burning 
mount  JEtna.,  and  three  promontories,  Pa- 
chynus,  Lilybaeum,  and  Pelorus,  whence  the 
ifland  was  called  Triqiietra.  It  is  feparated 
from  Italy  by  a  narrow  ibait,  which  dire  and 
uncertain  palTage  is  well  known  by  the  tre- 
mendous names  of  ->cyl1a  and  charybdis. 
Sicily  now  belongs  to  the  king  of  Naples, 


Sardinia,  is  the  fecond  largeft  ifland  In 
the  Mediterranean,  formerly,  on  account  of 
its  fertility  djilinguiiTied  as  a  kind  nurfe  to 
Rome  ;  but  as  it  is  fruitful,  it  is  alfo  pefti- 
lential,  and  the  foil  is  more  beneficent  thaa 
the  (ky.  The  chief  city  is  Caralis  or  Cag- 
liari,  which  has  a  noble  port.  Sardinia  now 
belongs  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  takes  his 
title  from  thence.  Corfica  is  lefs  than  Sar- 
dinia and  not  fo  fruitful.  There  have  been 
cruel  contcib  between  the  inhabitants  cf 
Pifa  and  the  Genoefe,  and  between  the  Ge- 
noefe and  the  natives,  for  the  dominion  cf 
this  ifland,  which  is  now  in  the  poiTeiTion  cf 
the  French  :  the  metropolis  is  Baftia. 

Malta,  though  it  lies  near  Africa  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  among  the  iflands  of  Italy. 
It  is  governed  by  the  knights  of  the  order 
of  St.  John,  whofe  chief  is  grand  mailer  of 
the  order.  Valetta  is  the  place  where  he 
re  fides,  and  it  is  extremely  well  fortified. 

The  moft  famous  univerfities  in  Italy  are 
thofe  of  Bononla  and  Pifa.  The  rivers  are 
the  Po  and  the  Tiber ;  the  mountains  ars 
the  Alps,  the  Apennine,  and  the  burning 
Vefuvius. 

§    lO.     Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  includes  three  kingdoms, 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

England  is  fo  called  from  th«  Angles,  a 
people  of  Cimbric  Cherfonefus,  v/ho,  invited 
over  by  the  Britains  to  afilil:  them  againll 
the  Scots  and  Fifts,  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  the  whole  country,  and  obliged  the 
old  inhabitants  to  retire  to  that  part  which 
is  now  called  Wales. 

England  is  divided  Into  feven  provinces, 
and  each  province  into  feveral  fl:iires  or 
counties.  The  chief  city  is  London,  the 
head  and  abftraft  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  is  reckoned  the  largeft  city  this  day  in 
Europe,  and  the  moft  celebrated  emporium 
in  the  world,  and  deferves  the  name  of  a 
world  rather  than  of  a  city.  The_ cities  ne.xt 
to  this  for  fize  and  number  of  inhabitants 
are  York,  Briftol  and  Norwich. 

Wales,  which  had  long  been  governed  by 
Britifu  Sovereigns,  is  now  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  England.  From  this  country  the 
eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  England  are  called 
princes  of  Wales. 

The  univerfities  in  England  are  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge. 

The  greateft  river  is  the  Thames,  which 
flows  through  London  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  German  ocean. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  north  and  fouth, 
and  the  iflands.    The  principal  city  is  Edin- 
burgh; 
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burgh  ;  the  univerfitles  are  four,  at  Edin- 
burgh, Glafgow,  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews. 
Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces, 
Uifter,  Leinfter,  Connaught,  and  Munfter. 
The  chief  city  in  this  ifland  is  Dublin. 

§    II.     Denmark, 

Formerly  called  Dacia,  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Baltic  fea,  on  the  north  by  the  Sound, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  Germany,  is 
diRributed  into  fcveral  portions.  The  whole 
kingdom  is  divided  into  continent  and  iflands. 

The  continent  is  called  the  Cimbriaa 
Cherfonefus,  it  is  a  peninfula,  joined  by 
the  fouthern  parts  to  Germany  ;  the  conti- 
nent of  Cimbria  is  divided  into  north  and 
fouth. 

South  Cimbria,  or  the  dutchy  of  Slef- 
wic,  for  a  long  time  v/as  fa bjeil  both  to  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  the  dukes  of  SieAvic 
of  the  royal  houfe  of  Denmark,  but  it  is 
now  under  the  fole  dominion  of  the  Danifh 
king.  Slefwic,  with  the  caftle  of  Gottorp, 
once  the  refidence  of  the  dukes,  is  the  prin- 
cipal city  in  this  dutchy.  The  other  cities 
are  Kenfburgh,  Haderfleb,  &c. 

North  Cimbria  or  Jutland  is  divided  into 
four  diftri'fls  or  commanderies ;  namely,  of 
Jlipen,  Wiburg,  Arhufen,  and  Alburg,  fo 
called  from  the  feveral  cities  under*  thofe 
names. 

In  Denmark  are  feveral  iflands. 

The  larger  iflands  are  thofe  of  Zeland 
and  Funen. 

Copenhagen  is  the  principal  city  in  Ze- 
land, the  capital  of  Denmark,  where  the 
king  refides.  The  reft  of  the  cities  in  this 
ifland  are  Helfmgore,  famous  for  the  refort 
of  fhips  that  pals  through  the  Baltic,  which 
are  here  to  pay  a  tax  for  their  paflage.  Near 
to  this  place  ftands  the  moil  magnificent  and 
well  fortified  tower  of  Cronenburg,  erefted 
by  Frederic  againfl  any  invafions  from  the 
Baltic.  In  the  heart  of  the  ifland  is  Rof- 
child,  once  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, now  remarkable  for  the  fepulchres  of 
the  kings;  the  tower  of  Frederickfburg,  fitu- 
ated  in  a  moll  delightful  country,  is  the  fum- 
mer  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Denmark. 

Funen,  which  on  account  of  its  fertility, 
may  be  called  the  nurfe  of  Denmark  :  in  the 
center  of  the  ifland  is  Odenfee  the  principal 
city,  Nevvberg,  Sec. 

The  lefTer  iflands  are  Laland,  of  which 
the  principal  town  is  Naxkow  ;  Falfler  with 
the  city  of  Nykoping.  Langland,  Mona, 
Arroa,  Bcringia  or  Boi  nholm,  lituated  in  the 
midll  of  the  Baltic  with  a  very  commodious 
harbour  and  Ilation  for  fhips. 


Denmark  is  not  divided  by  rivers.  The 
provinces  are  feparated  by  three  feas,  the 
leffer  Belt  flows  between  Jutland  and  Fu- 
nen ;  the  greater  Belt  divides  Funen  from 
Zeland  ;  befides  the  famous  flrait  called  the 
Sound,  through  which  is  a  pafFage  for  fhips 
from  the  Gi.r.nan  ocean  into  the  Baltic. 

There  is  but  one  univerfity  belonging  to 
Denmark  and  Norway,  and  that  is  at  Co- 
penhagen. 

§    12.     Ncyniuay, 

Ufually  called  Norrighe  and  Norghe  by  ' 
the  natives,  is  bounded  on  the  eafl  by  Swe- 
den, from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  con- 
tinued chain  of  mountains,  to  the  fouth  it 
has  the  chops  of  the  Baltic  coclani Jinus  fauces, 
the  wellcrn  fide  is  bounded  by  the  ocean, 
and  the  northern  by  Finmark.  It  is  a  wafle 
dreary  land,  but  abounds  with  ports  and 
markets.  The  whole  kingdom  is  divided 
into  four  governments,  of  Aggerhus,  Ber- 
gen, Chriltianfand  and  Nidrole.  The  chief 
cities  are,  Chrifliana  ;  where  the  vice-roys 
refide;  Bergen  the  moll  famous  and  the 
greateil  emporium  in  the  kingdom,  formerly 
the  flaple  of  the  Hanfe -towns;  Nidrofe  the 
ancient  capital  and  place  of  refidence  to  the 
kings  of  Norway ;  Chriflianfand,  a  new 
city  built  by  ChriRian  IV. 

To  Norway  belong,  i.  Finmarck,  which 
extends  as  far  as  the  North- Cape.  2.  Ice- 
land, fo  called  from  the  ice  that  is  perpetual 
there :  it  is  alfo  noted  for  mount  Hecla, 
which  difcharges  fire.  3.  The  Zerroen 
iflands.  4.  Greenland,  which  whether  it  is 
an  ifland  or  joins  the  continent  of  America 
is  uncertain.  The  coafl:  of  this  wafle  regioa 
is  noted  for  the  whale  fifhery. 

Amongfl  other  wonders  in  this  kingdom, 
is  reckoned  that  dreadful  vorago  maris  or 
gulph,  not  far  diilant  from  the  fhore  of 
northern  Norway,  called  Malflrom,  which 
rifes  and  falls  at  certain  times  as  if  the  fea 
drew  breath  there. 

§   13.     S'vjeden, 

Is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of 
Finland,  and  by  the  Baltic  ;  on  the  eafl,  by 
M'jfcovy  ;  on  the  north,  by  Norwegian 
Lapland  ;  and  on  the  wefl  by  the  mountains 
of  Norway.  '  ,    , 

The  land  is  rough  and  horrid,  covered 
with  barren  rocks  or  vafl  forefls,  but  rich  in 
ores  of  filver,  copper  and  iron ;  and  in  a  pre- 
digicus  quantity  of  .6{h,  with  which  it  a- 
bounds,  is  exceeded  only  by  Norway. 

It  is  at  this  day  divided  into  four  regions, 
namely,  into  Sweden  properly  fo  called, 
Gothland,  Nordland  and  Finland. 

The 
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The  chief  city  in  Sweden  properly  fo 
called,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom 
is  Stockholm,  the  place  of  refidence  for  the 
king,  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature  :  it  is 
fituated  in  the  marfhes,  after  the  manner  of 
Venice,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  having  its  foundation  raifed  upon  piles 
driven  into  the  fea-marfhes.  The  next  city 
to  this  is  Upfal,  where  there  is  a  famous 
academy,  and  where  the  kings  of  Sweden  are 
crowned. 

Gothland  is  divided  into  eaft,  weft,  and 
fouth. 

South  Gothland  or  Scania  is  the  moft 
fertile  of  all  the  provinces  in  Sweden,  and 
is  divided  into  Scania,  Halland  and  Bleking. 
The  moft  noted  towns  are  Malmoge,  Lun- 
den,  Chriftianftad,  and  Chriftianopolis.  This 
whole  region  was  for  a  long  while  matter 
of  contention  between  the  Danes  and  the 
Swedes. 

Nordland  is  a  wafte  region,  lituated  to  the 
north,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  Lap- 
land, which  is  divided  into  three  parts  be- 
longing to  as  many  different  kingdoms, 
viz.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ruftia. 

Finland  lies  between  the  gulph  of  Finland 
and  the  Bothnic,  the  principal  town  is  Abo. 

Jngria  and  Livonia  till  of  late  belonged 
to  Sweden,  but  now  they  are  feparated  from 
it  and  annexed  to  tl>e  empire  of  Rufiia. 

The  univerfities  in  Sweden  are  at  Upfal, 
Lunden  in  Scandia,  and  Abo. 

§  14.  The  Zcty  Countries, 
For  their  fplendor  may  be  confidered  as 
the  eye  of  Europe,  and  an  abftraft  of  the 
civilized  world;  part  of  Germany  bounds 
this  country  on  the  eaft,  the  German  ocean 
on  the  north,  France  on  the  fouth  and  weft. 
It  is  divided  into  Spanifli,  now  Auftrian, 
French  and  Dutch  Netherlands,  and  con- 
tains feventeen  provinces,  greatly  enriched 
xvith  various  merchandize  and  the  moft  ex- 
tended commerce. 

The  names  of  the  provinces  are,  Flan- 
ders, Artois,  Haynauk,  Namur,  Luxemburg, 
Limburg,  Brab£.nt,  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  Hol- 
land, Zeland,Utretcht,GeIderland,  Zutphen, 
Ovcryfiel,  Weft-Frieflaud  and  Groningen. 

All  thefe  provinces  formerly  belonged  to 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  afterwards  to  the 
kings  of  Spain,  as  their  heirs  ;  but  the  na- 
tives finding  then.felves  injurioufly  treated, 
and  grown  weary  of  Spanifii  tvrannv,  took 
up  arms  againft  Fiiilip  11.  This  occafioned 
a  long  war,  that  did  not  ceafe  for  forty 
years.  Part  fubrr.ittcd  to  the  Spaniard, 
psrfrecovcreu  their  libcriy.   Thus  the  Low 


Countries  were  divided  :  ten  provinces 
yielded  to  Spain,  the  other  feven  eflabliftied 
themfelves,  and  conftantly  and  bravely  af- 
ferted  their  freedom  under  the  form  of  a  re- 
public. But  fince  that  time  the  French 
have  feized  upon  feveral  cities  and  provin- 
ces that  belonged  to  their  Spanifh  neigh- 
bour; and  then  the  provinces  were  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  the  Netherlands  are 
called  Spanifli,  now  Auftrian,  French,  and 
United. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  all  the 
fine  towns  and  ftrong  fortrefles,  which  fome 
have  reckoned  to  be  more  in  number  than 
in  half  the  remaining  part  of  Europe.  They 
are  all  beautiful  and  rich,  particularly  Am- 
fterdam,  a  city  of  fuch  importance,  that  it 
may  be  put  in  competition  with  a  kingdom. 
The  Flague,  once  the  feat  of  the  earls  of 
Holland,  is  now  the  feat  for  the  council  of 
the  United  States ;  as  Bruflels,  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  Spanifti  vice-roys,  is  now 
that  of  the  Imperial  governors,  for  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Spanifti  towns  and  provinces  which  had  been 
feized  by .  the  French  were  given  up  to  the 
emperor. 

§  15.     Germany, 

A  very  great  part  of  Europe,  is  termi- 
nated to  the  eaft  by  Foland  and  Hungary; 
by  France,  Flanders  and  Holland  to  the 
weft ;  to  the  fouth  by  Switzerland  and  the 
Venetian  territories ;  and  to  the  north  by 
the  Baltic  and  German  oceans.  It  is  ufually 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Germany 
and  according  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
the  empire  into  nine  circles,  namely,  Auf- 
trian, Bavarian,  Franconian,  Suabian,  of  the 
upper  Rhine,  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Weftpha- 
lian,  of  Upper  Saxony  and  Lower  Saxony. 

The  Auftrian  circle  comprehends  Auftria, 
Stiria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  the  county 
of  T)'rol ;  the  Bavaii^an  Bavaria,  with  the 
Upper  Palatinate  ;  the  Franconian,  Franco- 
nia ;  the  Suabian,  Suabia,  with  the  dutchy 
of  Wirtemberg  ;  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
contains  Alface,  Hefle,  Lorrain  ;  that  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  the  archbiftiopvic  of  Mentz, 
Triers,  Cologne  and  the  Lower  Palatinate. 
The  Weftphalian,\Veftphalia,  Liege,  Cleves, 
the  dutchy  cf  Juliers,  Eaft-Frielland  ;  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony  contains  Lufatia, 
Mifnia,  Thuringia,  marquiface  of  Branden- 
burg, Pomerania :  that  of  Lower  Saxony, 
the  dutchy  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg, 
Magdeburg,  Bremen,  and  Flolftein. 

Among  the  chief  cities  in  Germany  are 
the  following,     ip   the   circle   of  Auftria, 
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Vienna,  the  metropolis  of  Auftria,  in  which 
is  the  emperor's  palace.  It  is  a  magnificent 
and  fpiendid  city,  and  in  thole  parts  the 
fafeft  fortrefs  againft  the  incurfions  of  the 
Turks :  it  is  fituated  on  the  Danube,  and  is 
famous  for  the  many  times  it  has  been  be- 
iieged  by  the  Turks.  2.  Gratz,  the  capital 
of  Sti'.ia.  3,  Infpruck,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Tyrol.  4.  Trent,  famous  for  the 
council  held  there  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

In  the  Bavarian  circle  ar?  the  following 
cities.  I .  Munich,  the  fairell.of  all  the  Ger- 
man cities  and  the  feat  of  the  Electors  of  Ba- 
varia. 2.  RatiJhon,  commonly  called  Regenf- 
burg,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  Imperial 
diet  held  there,  and  remains  of  antiquity. 

In  the  circle  of  Franconia  are,  i .  Wurtz- 
burg,  the  capital  of  Franconia.  2.  Nurem- 
berg, a  magnificent  city  famed  for  its  trade 
and  opulence.  3.  Franckfort  upon  the 
Maine,  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  famous 
for  its  fairs. 

In  the  Saabian  circle,  i.  Augfburg,  a 
fair  and  fpiendid  city,  free  of  the  empire, 
particularly  noted  for  the  confeflion  of  faith 
propofed  there  and  thence  named  the  Au- 
guftan  confexTion.  2.  Ulm.  3.  Stutgard,  the 
principal  city  of  the  dutchy  cf  Wirtemberg. 

In  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  is  Straf- 
bur,g,  in  which  city  the  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral deferves  notice,  as  being  one  of  the  no- 
blell  ftruftures  in  all  Germany. 

In  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine  is,  i. 
Mentz,  the  feat  of  the  archbifhop  and  elector 
of  Mentz.  2.  Triers,  the  capital  of  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Triers.  3.  Cologne,  i.  e.  Colonia 
Agripp'ma,  \o  called  from  a  colony  conducl- 
ed  thither  under  the  aufpices  of  Agrippina, 
wife  of  Claudius.  4.  Heildelberg,  the  feat  of 
the  eleftors  palatine. 

In  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  i.  Munfter, 
the  capital  of  Weftphaly,  famous  for  the 
reign  of  the  anabaptiils.  2.  Aken  or  A.ix  la 
Chapelle,  remarkable  for  the  mofi;  celebrated 
fprings  of  hot  water,  and  for  the  court  and 
fepulchre  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great. 
In  this  place  it  was  long  the  cufcom  to  crown 
the  emperors. 

In  upper  Saxony,  1 .  Drefden,  the  feat  of 
the  eleftors  of  Saxony.  2.  Leipfic,  refpeiTt- 
able  on  account  of  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  beauty  of  the  buildings,  and  the  fairs 
held  there,  which  next  to  thofe  of  Franck- 
fort upon  the  Maine,  are  the  moO:  famous  in 
all  Germany.  3.  Berlin,  a  moll  agreeable 
city,  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  PrufTia. 


In  Lower  Saxony,  i.  Brunfwlck.  2.  Lun- 
enburg, famous  for  fait  fpdngs.  3.  Bremen, 
a  noble  place  of  trade.  4.  Lubec,  once  a 
place  of  great  itrength  and  the  chief  of  the 
Hanfe- towns.  5.  Ha.7iburg,  the  principal 
city  in  Holftein,  and  molt  celebrated  trading 
town  upon  the  river  Elbe. 

The  chief  rivers  in  Germany  are  the  Da- 
nube, Rhine,  Ems,  Maine,  Wefer,  Elbe, 
Oder,  Weixcl  or  Viftula,  Mofelle,  &c.  The 
Danube  or  Iller  is  the  moH  reaovviied,  as  it 
pafies  through  many  rc-gions,  and  after  it  has 
received  about  fixty  other  flreams  difcharges 
itfelf  from  fix  mouths  into  the  Euxine  fca. 
§    16.     Bohemia  and  Himgcuy. 

Among  other  regions  out  of  Germany  in 
fubjedion  to  emperors  of  the  houfe  of  z4uf- 
tria,  are  the  tvv'o  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary. 

Bohemia  is  incompafled  with  woods  and 
mountains  as  with  a  wall,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  Boij,  a  gallic  nation  *,  it  boaftsthe 
mcft  famous  city  of  Prague,andformerlycon;- 
prehended  Moravia  and  Silefia.  Silelia  now 
belongs  chiefly  to  Prullia.  The  chief  town 
in  Sileiia  is  Breflau,  and  in  Moravia  Oimutz. 

Hungary  or  Pannonia  is  divided  into  up- 
per and  lower,  the  one  on  this  fide,  tliS 
other  crofs  the  Danube.  Prefourg  is  the 
capital  of  the  firft,  and  Buda,  or,  as  the 
Germans  call  it,  Ofen  of  the  other.  Bofnia 
and  Sclavonia  ufed  to  be  confrdered  as  be- 
longing to  Hungary  ;  and  Croatia  and  Dal- 
matia  are  parts  of  Sclavonia. 

§    17.      S-xvifzerland, 

Is  fituated  between  GenTiany,  France  and 
Italy,  and  is  furrounded  by  the  Alps  as  with 
a  girdle  :  it  was  once  under  fubjeiSlion  to  the 
houfe  of  AuUria,  but  growing  weary  of  that 
yoke,  the  Switzeri  Ihook  it  of}",  and  the 
chief  provinces  forming  a  league,  aiT^rted 
their  freedom  vigorcufly  againft  their  old 
maflers  and  other  neighbouring  powers,  till 
at  length  Switzerland  was,  by  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia,  declared  a  free  republic. 

The  v/hole  body  is  at  this  time  to  be  con- 
fidered  under  three  denominations.  1.  The 
republic  of  Switzerland.  2.  Its  lubjeifts.  3. 
Its  allies. 

The  republic  of  Switzerland,  commonly 
called  EydgenofTenfchaft,  is  divided  into 
thirteen  free  communities,  which  are  called 
Cantons.  The  chief  cities  are  Bern,  the 
moft  po'.verful,  Zurich,  and  Baul  the  moH 
famous  univerfity  in  Switzerland. 

*  The  Boij  under  Segovefus  are  faid  to  have  fettled  in  this  country  in  the  fixth  century  before  Chrul. 
They  were  driven  out  by  the  Marcoraatini,  who  were  again  expelfed  by  the  Sclavonians  in  the  Hxtfi  «en- 
tBry  after  Chrift.      The  language  of  the  coujjtry-people  is  a  dialeft  of  the  ScIavsnia.T. 
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The  fubjefts  of  Switzerland  are  variouily 
divided  and  too  numeroas  to  be  inferted 
here*. 

The  allies  are  the  Rhsti  or  Grifons,  the 
Valiefii  cr  the  people  of  the  country  of  Va- 
lais,  in  the  Alps,  and  the  republic  of  Gene- 
va, whofe  capital  Geneva  is  famoos  for  the 
dodrine  of  Calvin,  which  ov/ed  its  birth  and 
fupport  to  that  city. 

§    1 8.     Folami, 

By  the  natives  Pol&a,  from  the  word 
Pole,  which  fignines  a  plain.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Mofcovy,  on  the  well  by  Si- 
lefia,  on  the  fouth  by  Hungary  and  Walla- 
chia,  and  en  the  north  by  Prufiia,  Livonia, 
and  Courland.  It  is  at  this  day  divided  into 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  ind  the  dutchy  of 
Lithuania. 

Poland,  properly  fo  called,  is  again  di- 
vided into  greater  and  leffer. 

The  moft  remarkable  c'ties  in  the  greater 
Poland  are,  Pofnania  or  Pofen,  and  Gnefna 
the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  cities  in  Poland, 
and  the  firft  place  vyhere  its  princes  refid- 
ed. 

The  chief  city  of  lefler  Poland  is  Cracow, 
a  large  city  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  2.  Lublin,  v/here  are  held  the 
greateft  fairs  in  all  Poland.  3.  Warfaw, 
where  the  kings  now  refide.  Formerly, 
there  was  a  third  diviuon  of  Poland,  under 
the  name  of  Red  Ruffia;  but  at  the  late 
difmemberment  of  this  kingdom,  the  whole 
of  this  diviiion,  with  a  part  of  the  lefier 
Poland,  was  fubjefted  to  the  Auftrian  do- 
minion ;  and  now  forms  two  provinces, 
called  Lodomeria  and  Galiicia. 

The  chief  cities  in  thefe  provinces  are 
Leopolis  or  Lemberg.  2.  Camimeck,  a 
city  built  on  a  fteep  rock,  and  therefore 
fuppofed  to  be  impregnable. 

The  large  city  of  Vilna  is  the  metrcpoHs 
ef  Lithuania,  a  country  not  much  cultivated. 

Prufiia  and  Courland  were  feme  time  fines 
added  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  Pruina  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  belonging  to 
Poland,  and  the  other  to  Brandenburg.  But 
uhen  Auftria  feized  Red  RulTia,  the  houfe 
of  Brandenberg  took  pofTeinon  of  the  Poliih 
part  of  Ruffia.  Surrounded  by  the  latter 
territories  is  the  city  of  Dantzig,  belonging 
10  Poland,  and  originally  a  colony  of  Da^nef. 

Pruflia  of  Brandenburg  is  the  'granary  of 
the  whole  country,  lately  honoured  with  the 
title  of  a  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which  is 
Ivoningfberg. 


§   19.     Mofcovy. 

White  Ruffia  or  Mofcovy  comprehends  a 
vaft  traft  of  land  in  Europe  and  Afia,  and 
is  for  the  greateft  part  both  uninhabited  and 
unpaffable  from  its  woods  and  marlhes.  The 
frozen  fea  bounds  it  on  the  north,  to  the 
eaft  it  extends  through  the  greater  Tartary 
?lmoft  as  far  as  the  confines  of  China.  The 
Baltic  fea  clofes  it  to  the  weft,  as  does  the 
Euxine  to  the  fouth,  which  ftiews  what  a  vaft 
fpace  of  the  globe  this  country  contains. 

It  takes  its  name  frOfti  the  river  Mofqua, 
which  difcharges  itielf  into  the  Occa  and 
Volga.  This  wide  empire  is  divided  into 
eaft  and  weft  Tartarian  and  Mofcovy. 

Mofcow  is  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
empire,  a  city  of  incredible  extent,  but  not 
beautiful,  the  houfes  for  the  moft  part  being 
built  of  wood.  The  next  to  this  is  the  nev/ 
city  of  Peterfburgh,  lately  built  near  the 
Baltic  fea  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  it 
the  place  of  refidence  for  the  Imperial  fami- 
ly, and  adorned  it  with  a  port  fit  to  receive  a 
very  large  fleet,  a  famous  univerfity,  and 
very  coftly  edifices,  fo  that  it  m.ay  defervedly 
be  accounted  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  cities 
in  Europe. 

The  moft  noted  rivers  in  Mofcovy  are  the 
Tanais,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
Don,  the  V/olga,  Oby  and  Dwina. 

§   20.     Thrace, 

Was  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  now 
called  Romania,  iituate  on  the  Thracian 
Bofphorus.  Conftantinople  is  the  capital  of 
P.omania  and  of  the  whole  Turkifti  empire  ; 
this  city  was  formerly  called  Byzantium, 
but  now  the  Turks  call  it  Stamboul :  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  greateft  and  m.oft  populous 
of  all  the  cities  in  Europe,  and  it  is  the 
place  where  the  Turkifh  emperors  refide. 
Adrianople  is  the  fecond  city  in  Thrace. 

The  moft  remarkable  mountains  in 
Thrace,  are  H^emus,  Pangaeus,  Rhodope, 
Ifmarus.  The  rivers  are  the  Neffus,  He- 
brus,  and  Bathynus,  which  the  army  of 
Xerxes  is  reported  to  have  drank  dry. 

§   21.     Moejta, 
Is  fituated  beyond  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
the  Romans  called  it  the  granary  of  Ceres ; 
it  is  divided  into  upper  called  iiervia,  and 
lower  called  Bulgaria. 

§   22.     Tranfyl-jania, 
Is  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  the  vaft 
foretts  that  furround  it,  and  from  the  feven 
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cities  in  it ;  it  is  called  by  the  Germans 
Siebenbiirgen  ;  the  chief  city  is  Cibinium, 
or  Hermaniladt.  This  country  is  fubjedl  to 
the  houfe  of  Aullria. 

Walachia  was  anciently  divided  into  great 
and  little:  the  greater  is  now  called  Molda- 
via, the  lefler  Walachia.  The  v/hole  coun- 
try was  formerly  known  by  the  name  Dacia, 
inhabited  by  Scythians.  At  prefent  thefe 
provinces  are  fubjeil  to  the  Turkifh  empire, 
who  place  chriftian  governors  over  them, 

i  under  the  name  of  Hofpodars. 

Tartary  in  Europe,  or  the  lefier  with  re- 
fpeft  to  great  Tartary,  which  is  in  Afia,  is 
divided  into  Precopenfis  and  Crlm-Tatary  ; 

I  the  firll  lies  in  the  Cherfonefus  Taurica,  the 

\  latter  contains  the  rsfi:  beyond  it.     Thefe 

I  countries  are  fubjedl  to  R-uiRa. 

§   23.     Greece, 

Once  fo  renowned  forfciences  and  war,  is 
ufually  diftrlbuted  into  five  principal  parts, 
Epirus,  Peloponnefus,  Kellas  or  Greece 
properly  fo  called,  Thellaly  and  Macedonia. 
The  moft  famous  cities  of  old  in  all  Greece 
were  Athens,  Corinth  and  Lacfidsmon.  This 
country  is  almoft  wholly  fubjeft  to  the  def- 
potifm  of  tlie  Turks. 

The  moft  celebrated  rivers  are,  Acheron, 
Achelous,  Eurotas,  Inachus,  Aliacmon, 
Axius,  Strymon,  Celidnus.  The  moll  con- 
fpicuous  mountains,  are  the  Acroceraunii, 
Pindus,  StymphaluSjTaygetus,  Cal'.idromus, 
Othrys,  Oeta,  Helicon,  Parnafflis,  Citha;ron, 
Kymettus,  Olympus,  Pelius,  Olia,  and  A- 
thos,  which  was  dug  through  by  Xerxes. 

The  chief  of  all  thofe  iflands,  which  lie 
almoft  without  number  oppofite  to  the  Gre- 
cian lliore,  is  Crete,  as  it  was  called  by  ths 
arcients,  nov;  Candia,  the  name  of  the  me- 
tropolis as  well  as  of  the  iiland.  In  the 
midft  of  the  Aegean  fea  are  the  Cyclades, 
and  round  them  the  Sporades. 

§  24.     JJia, 

Where  the  firft  of  liuman  kind  appeared, 
and  where  God  himfelf  was  made  m.anifeft 
^n  the  flelh,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Scythian  fea,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Eaftern 
ocean,  on  the  foulh  by  the  Indian  fea,  and 
on  the  vv'eft  by  the  Arabian  gulph  and  by  an 
ifthmus  between  that  and  die  Mediterranean, 
hence  it  is  bounded  by  the  Phoenician  and 
Aegean  feas,  the  Propontis,  Pontus,  the 
lake  Mseotis,  the  rivers  Tanais  and  Oby. 

Anciently  it  was  divided  into  greater  and 
lefler;  by  the  moderns  into  five  principal 
parts,  namely,  into  Tartary,  China,  India, 
with  the  adjacent  ifland?^  th©  kingdom  of 


the  Sophi  or  Perfians,  and  the  Tuvkifia  Em- 
pire. 

Tartary  in  Afia,  is  divided  into  five  prin- 
cipal parts,  the  firft  of  which  is  called  Tar- 
tary in  the  defart,  of  which  Aftracan,  fituated 
on  the  Wolga,  is  the  chief  city.  The  fecond 
is  Zagataia,  the  metropolis  of  which  is  Sa- 
marcand,  made  famous  by  Tamerlane  the 
moft  warlike  emperor  of  the  Tartars.  The 
third  is  the  kingdom  of  Turkeftan,  the  coun- 
try of  the  ancient  Saca;.  The  fourth  is  the 
empire  of  the  great  Cham.  The  fifth  old 
Tartaria,  of  which  the  chief  places  are  Ung 
and  Mongul.  It  is  called  Tartaria  from  the 
river  Tartar,  which  flowing  through  the 
country  of  Mongul,  diicharges  itfelf  into 
the  North  fea. 

§   25.      China. 

China  for  fertility  of  foil  and  temperature 
of  climate,  wealth  or  importance,  fcarce  in- 
ferior to  any  other  country,  is  diftributed 
into  various  provinces  or  goV^ernments.  It 
has  two  remarkable  rivers  of  Croceum  and 
Kiang,  or  the  fon  of  the  fea.  To  the  north  is 
the  mountain  Ottorocora,  and  the  wall  of  four 
hundred  German  miles  built  on  its  border. 

The  chief  of  the  adjacent  illands  are  Co- 
rea,  Japan  aud  Formofa. 

§    26.     India. 

India,  fo  fertile  in  precious  ftones,  fpices, 
gold  and  filver,  is  divided  by  the  Ganges, 
on  this  fide  is  Indoftan,  on  the  other  Mangi, 
or  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

The  principal  parts  into  which  India  is 
divided  are  Cambaja,  Narfinga,  Malabar, 
Orixa,  Bengal,  Pegu,  Siam,  Camboia.  The 
great  Mogul,  once  the  moft  powerful  of  the 
kings  of  India,  was  in  pofiieffion  of  the 
northen  part  of  India,  which  is  therefore 
called  the  empire  of  the  Mogul ;  but  his 
power  is  reduced  to  nothing,  fmce  the  Ac- 
quifitions  of  the  Englifli  in  that  country. 

The  greateft  cities  in  India  are  Cambaia 
or  Cairo  of  India,  Goa,  Calecut,  Calcutta 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  Pegu,  Camboia, 
Delli  and  Agra.  The  moft  celebrated  rivers, 
Indus  and  Ganges,  which  is  faid  to  abound 
with  diamonds  and  gold-duft.  This  river  gives 
its  name  to  the  gulph  into  which  it  fllows, 
which,  however,  is  moft  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  gulph  or  bay  of  Bengal.  The 
rivers  Hydafpes  and  Hypafis  fall  into  its  chan- 
nel, and  it  divides  India  into  two  parts. 

§  27.     Perjia. 
Perfia,  was  anciently  divided  as  followg^ 
into  Gedrofy^  Carmania,  Drangiana,  A 
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Hyrcania,  Aria,  Parthia,  Perfis,  Sufiana, 
Afiyria,  Media  ;  it  boafts  of  having  Ifpahan 
for  a  metropolis,  and  the  Perfians  call  it  the 
half  of  the  world.  At  prefent,  Perfia  is 
the  prey  of  various  contending  facTlions. 
The  moft  famous  cities  of  old,  in  Perfia, 
were  Perfepolis,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Perfian  empire,  and  Ninive  in  AfTyria,  of 
which  city  we  read  in  the  holy  fcriptures. 

§  28. 

In  Afia  the  following  regions  belong  to 
the  Turkifti  empire,  Albania,  Iberia,  Col- 
chis, Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Pon- 
tus,  and  Bithynia,  Afia  mmor  or  Natolia, 
Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Ciiicia,  Syria,  Mefopo- 
taniia.  Babylonia,  Arabia, 

Among  the  illands  are  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
Lefbus  and  Cos. 

Albania  was  once  famous  for  the  MolofTus 
or  mailiff.  Iberia  for  poifons,  Colchis  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  mount  Caucafus. 
Armenia  for  mount  Antitaurus,  and  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates,  the  moft  celebrated  ri- 
vers in  the  eaft,  Cappadocia  for  the  city 
Iconium  and  the  rivers  Iris  and  Thermodon ; 
Galata  for  the  city  of  Sinope,  enobled  by  the 
birth  of  Mithridates,  and  mount  Didymus ; 
Pontus  and  Bythinia  for  Chalcedon  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Natolia  or  Afia  minor  is  divided  into 
Phrygia,  Myfia,  Lydia,  Caria,  .^olia,  ionia, 
and  Doris. 

The  moft  noted  cities  of  old  in  Natolia, 
were  thofe  of  Troy  or  Ilium  in  Phrygia, 
famed  for  its  fiege  and  deftruftion  by  the 
Greeks  ;  Pergamus  in  Myna,  famous  for  the 
birth  of  Galen.  In  Lydia,  Sardes,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  in  Caria,  Laodicea  and  Priene 
the  country  of  Bias  ;  in  Ionia,  Ephefus,  fa- 
mous for  the  temple  of  Diana ;  in  Dorus, 
Halicarnaffus,  the  native  foil  both  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Dionyfius,  called  Halicarneilenfis 
from  the  name  of  his  country. 

The  moft  remarkable  rivers  in  Natolia 
are  the  Meander,  with  infinite  windings  and 
turnings  ;  in  Phrygia  Hermus;  and  Paftolus 
with  its  golden  fands  in  Lydia.  Of  moun- 
tains the  moft  confpicuou's  are  Cadmus  in 
Phrygia,  which  feparates  it  from  Lycia; 
mount  Jda  in  Myfia ;  Latmus  in  Caria. 

Lycia  is  famous  for  the  burning  mount 
Chimssra,  which  gave  rife  to  the  ftory  of 
the  rnonfter  with  three  bodies.  The  chief 
city  is  Patara,  whence  one  of  the  names  of 
Apollo  was  Patarasus. 

In  Paraphylia  is  mount  Taurus,  of  pro- 
digious extent,  and  which  divides  all  Afia 
into  mo  parts,  that  to  the  north  called  Afia 


on  this  fide  of  Taurus,  that  to  the  fduth 
Afia  beyond  Taurus. 

Ciiicia,  now  called  Caramania.  The  city 
of  Tarfus,  which  was  honoured  by  the  birth 
and  Itudies  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  river  Cyd- 
nus  belong  to  this  country. 

Syria  is  divided  into  Paleftine,  Phenicia, 
Antiochia,  Comagene,  and  Ccele- Syria. 

Paleftine,  in  the  Scriptures  called  Canaan 
or  the  holy  land  and  land  of  promife,  was 
anciently  divided  into  Idumaea,  Judaea,  Sa- 
maria, and  Galilee.  On  account  of  its  fer- 
tility and  great  abundance,  this  country  is 
called  in  fcripture  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey. 

Gaza  is  one  of  the  firft  cities  in  Idumjea, 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  fons  of  Enakim, 
whofe  gates  being  pulled  down  by  Samfon 
were  carried  by  his  miraculous  ftrength  to  a 
neighbouring  mountain  near  Hebron.  Here 
alfo  was  Themnas,  in  which  country  Samfon 
fle.v  the  lion  ;  alfo  the  defert  of  Berfaba, 
whither  Agar,  Sarah's  fervant,  with  her  fon 
Ifmael  fled,  being  turned  out  of  doors,  as 
did  Elias  to  avoid  the  menaces  of  Jefabel. 

Judaea,  boafts  Jerufalem  its  metropolis, 
the  moft  famous  of  all  cities  in  the  eaft, 
burnt  and  deftroyed  by  Titus  Vefpafian. 
Among  other  principal  cities  belonging  to 
the  Jews,  and  fituated  near  the  coaft,  Afca- 
lon  was  very  confiderable  for  its  ftrength 
and  riches ;  Azotus  or  Afdod,  Jamnia,  Jop- 
pe  ;  but  in  the  inland  country  ftood  Bethle- 
hem, fo  renowned  over  all  the  world  for  the- 
birth  of  Chrift  our  Saviour ;  alfo  Jericho, 
or  the  city  of  Palms,  which  Joftiua  befieged. 
Among  the  towns  and  villages  tvas  Emmaus, 
in  the  way  to  which  Chrift  (hewed  himfelf 
to  two  of  his  difciples,  the  fame  day  on  which 
he  rofe  from  the  dead ;  alfo  Bethphage, 
Bethany,  and  Gethfemane. 

Jordan  was  the  principal  river  in  Judaea, 
famous  for  the  baptifm  of  Chrift  our  Savi- 
our, and  other  miraculous  events,  recorded 
in  Scripture.  Afphaltites,  called  alfo  the 
dead  or  fait  fea,  is  a  lake  in  Judaea. 

Of  mountains  there  were  fome  within  and 
others  without  the  walls  of  Jerufalem.  Mo- 
ria,  on  which  was  built  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, was  within;  the  mount  of  Olives,  with 
the  neighbouring  valley  of  Jehofaphat,  and 
the  brook  Kedron,  were  without  the  walls  : 
on  the  weftern  fide  was  mount  Calvary, 
called  alfo  Golgotha,  near  to  which  was  the 
garden,  with  the  fepulchre  in  which  Chrift: 
was  laid. 

Samaria  was  the  name  of  a  city  and  coun- 
try lying  between  Jud?ca  and  Galilee,  which 
had  been  beiieged  and  taken  by  SalmanaTar 
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king  of  AfTyria.  Among  other  cities  were 
Neapolis,  Gamala,  and  on  the  coaft  Apol- 
loniaj  Bethel  and  Dan  lay  between  moun- 
tains ;  the  tower  of  Strato  or  Csfarea  of 
Paleftine  Ihewed  itfelf  among  the  principal 
towns  of  Galilee,  on  the  coaft,  remarkable 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  ftrudlure  which 
was  enlarged  by  Herod,  and  for  the  bondage 
of  St.  Paul. 

On  the  lake  of  Genefareth  flood  Caper- 
naum, a  rich  and  noble  city,  which  Chrift, 
leaving  Nazareth,  honoured  with  his  pre- 
fence,  dwelling  and  performing  many  mira- 
cles there ;  alfo  Corazin  and  Bethfaida,  the 
ruin  of  which  cities  was  foretold  by  Chrift, 
and  Julias,  Tiberias,  Magdalum,  and  Ta- 
rachsea.  Between  the  lake  of  Genefareth 
and  the  Phaenician  fea  ftood  Nazareth,  where 
Chrift  was  brought  up,  alfo  Cana  of  Galilee, 
where  our  Saviour  performed  the  miracle 
of  turning  water  into  wine. 

Genefareth  was  the  moft  famous  lake  in 
Galilee,  fo  called  from  the  adjacent  country 
of  Genefar,  otherwife  the  fea  of  Tiberias, 
from  a  city  on  the  banks  thereof.  It  was  alfo 
called  the  fea  of  Galilee,  becaufe  it  was  for 
the  greateft  part  inclofed  in  it.  Hermon  was 
famed  for  its  dew,  one  of  the  moft  remark- 
able hills  oppofite  to  which  are  thofe  of  Gil- 
boah,  on  which  Saul  king  of  Ifrael  was  flain 
by  the  Philiftines  :  between  thefe  hills  is  the 
valley  of  Jefreel.  Thabor  was  the  hill  on 
which  was  the  transfiguration  of  Jefus. 

Phaenicia  is  divided  into  Upper  Galilee, 
or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Syro-Phsni- 
cia ;  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  the  greateft  ci- 
ties ;  and  Libanon,  Antilibanon  and  Car- 
mel  the  higheft  mountains. 

Antiochene,  was  called  Tetrapolis  on  ac- 
count of  the  four  following  towns,  Antioch, 
Apamea,  Seleucia,  Laodicea ;  in  this  coun- 
try are  mount  Cafms,  and  the  rivers  Belus, 
Lycus,  Adones. 

In  Comagene,  the  laft  diftrifl  in  Syria, 
Samofata  was  once  the  capital,  noted  for 
the  birth  of  Lucian. 

Coele  Syria,  or  Syria  in  the  bottom,  is 
divided  into  three  remarkable  diftrifts,  De- 
capolis,  Tetrachias  and  Palmyra.  Damaf- 
cus,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  this  king- 
dom and  of  all  Syria. 

Mefopotamia,  of  which  Seleucia  Magna 
was  anciently  one  of  the  principal  cities,  is 
fituated  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
Not  far  from  Mefopotamia  was  Babylon  the 
metropolis  of  Babylonia  in  Aflyria,  eminent 
for  the  many  ancient  accounts  given  of  it. 
The  part  of  Babylonia  towards  the  fouth,  is 
called  Chaldsea. 


Arabia  is  diftingullhed  by  the  names  of 
Petnea,  the  defert,  and  Arabia  felix.  Ths 
firft  was  inhabited  by  the  Nabathcei;  the 
Defert  by  the  Nomades  and  Scenitx ;  the 
laft,  which  abounds  with  fpices  and  frankin- 
cenfe,  by  the  Saracens,  the  Mina;i  and  Sa- 
beans,  who  had  a  tov^n  called  Saba.  Of 
all  the  mountains  in  Arabia,  of  the  Defert, 
the  moft  famous  was  that  of  Sinai,diftinguifti- 
ed  by  the  delivery  of  the  law  of  God. 

The  moft  remarkable  modern  cities   in 
that  part  of  Afia  already  defcribed  are.  Da-  " 
m.afcus,   Aleppo,   Alexandretta,  Tripoli  of 
Syria,  and  Mecca  in  Arabia-felix,  eminent 
for  the  birth  of  Mohammed. 

Left)us,  Chius,  Samus,  and  Cos,' are  the 
principal  iflands  in  the  TEgean  fea  :  Cyprus 
and  Rhodes  in  the  Afiatic  fea.  The  firft 
of  thefe  iflands  was  anciently  dedicated  to 
Venus,  the  other  had  a  Coloftal  ftatue  of 
the  fun,  which  was  one  of  the  feveix  wonders 
of  the  world. 

§  29.     Africa. 

The  greateft  peninfula  in  the  world,  be- 
ing joined  to  Afia  by  a  narrow  ifthmus ;  it 
has  the  red  fea  to  the  eaft,  the  Atlantic  to 
the  weft,  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north, 
and  the  iEthiopic  to  the  fouth. 

The  regions,  according  to  which  Africa 
is  at  prefent  dlftinguiftied,  are  uj^lgypt,  Bar- 
bary,  Biledulgerid,  Sarra  in  the  Defert,  the 
country  of  Nigrltia,  Upper  and  Lower  ^- 
thippia. 

^gypt  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Low- 
er :  it  is  eminent,  for  the  cities  of  Alex- 
andria, Thebes  of  Egypt,  Arfinoe,  Helio- 
polis,  and  Memphis,  and  near  it  thofe  ftu- 
pendous  ftrudlures  of  the  Pyramids.  The 
metropolis  of  modern  Egypt  is  Cairo  or 
Alkair. 

The  moft  celebrated  river  of  Egypt  is 
the  Nile,  which  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  overflows,  and  difcharges  itfelf  at  fe- 
veral  mouths  into  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

Barbary  comprehends  the  country  of  Bar- 
ca,  the  eaftern  half  of  which  was  by  the  an- 
cients called  Cyreniaca,  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis  or  Africa  minor,  the  country  of  Tri- 
poli, that  of  Tremifen,  including  Numidia, 
the  kinodoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  and 
Dara.  "Tunis  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  that  name,  Algiers,  infamous  for  its 
piracies,  is  the  metropolis  of  Tremifen. 

Biledulgerid,  anciently  Gaetulia,  or  the 
country  of  Dates,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  mount  Atlas,  the  higheft  in  all  Africa, 
which  old  autliors  have  reported  to  fhine 
with  frequent  fires  in  the  night,  and  to  re- 
^  £  '  found 
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found  with  the  fongs  of  Satyrs  and  ^gipans, 
and  the  noife  of  drums  and  cymbals. 

Sarra  or  Zaara  of  the  Defert,  anciently 
Lybia  interior,  confifts  of  immenfe  deferts, 
with  dens  and  retreats  of  wild  beafts,  and 
reaches  from  mount  Atlas  to  the  river  Niger. 

The  country  of  Nigritia  is  waflied  by 
the  Niger,  the  nobleft  river  in  Africa  ;  and 
is  divided  into  feveral  diftrifts,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Guinea,  the  coaft  of  which,  from 
the  quantity  of  gold  found  there,  is  called 
the  Golden  coall. 

iEthiopia  is  divided  into  Upper,  or  the 
kingdom  of  Abyflinia,  and  Lower  ;  and  the 
regions  of  Congo,  Monomotapa,  Cafraria, 
Zangibar,  Ajan,  Nubia,  and  Troglodytica. 

The  moft  noted  inhabitants  of  Africa 
among  the  ancients  were  the  Egyptians, 
who  contended  with  the  Scythians  for  the 
antiquity  of  their  nation,  and  were  the  in- 
ventors of  many  arts.  Befides  thefe  were 
the  Nafamones,  Pfylli,  Nomades,  Troglo- 
dytae,  Garamantes,  Mauri,  Gcetuli,  Nubii, 
Nigritre,  a£thiopes  Anthropophagi  or  Cani- 
ba!s,  now  called  Cafres  or  Hottentots. 

The  greateft  ifland  near  the  African  coaft 
is  that  of  Madagafcar,  difcovered  in  1492  ; 
the  iflands  of  Cape  "Verd,  Madeira,  and  the 
Canaries,  with  that  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Helena  in  the  Ethiopic  fea  deferve  notice. 
§   30.     America. 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arftic- 
Lands,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, which  fcparate  it  from  Terra  del  fuego; 
on  the  call  by  the  Atlantic  or  Weftern  Ocean; 
on  the  well  by  the  Pacific  or  South  Sea. 

^  The^  whole  continent  of  America  is  di- 
vided into  north  and  fouth,  by  a  narrow 
ifthmus  paffing  between  them. 

In  North  America  are  the  following  coun- 
tries. 

{'■f^  Chief  roivns. 

\^"       fNewHamplhire,  Portfmouth. 

j  fS.!"^  ^  MafTachufets,       Bofton. 

15  J  3   ;  Rhode  Ifland,      Newport. 
^'.sJ   L^onnedlicut,       NewLondan. 


I  Nev/  York, 
■{  New  Jerlies, 

Perifylvania, 
I  Delaware, 
j  Maryland, 
}  Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 
I  South  Carolina, 
(^Georgia, 


New  York. 

Elizabeth  Town. 

Philadelphia. 

Newcaftle. 

Baltimore, 

Williamlburgh, 

Edenton. 

Charleftown. 

Savannah. 


Nova  Scotia,  of  which  the  chief  town 
is  Halifax.  New  Brunfwick.  Canada,  in 
which  die  principal  town  is  Quebec.     Lab- 


rador, or  New  Britain.  Arftic  lands,  in- 
cluding New  Wales  and  Greenland.  New 
Albion.  California.  Mexico,  or  New  Spain, 
of  which  the  chief  city  is  Mexico.  New 
Mexico,  or  Granada,  of  which  the  chief 
town  is  Santa  Fe.  Louifiana,  of  which  the 
chief  city"  is  New  Orleans.  Weft  and  Eaft 
Florida,  with  the  city  of  St^  Auguftin. 

Principal  rivers  in  North  Ajflerica,  are 
Si.  Laurence,  and  Miffiffipi.    " 

South  America  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing great  parts.  Terra  Firma,  with  the 
city  of  Panama.  Peru,  in  which  is  Lima. 
Brafil  with  St.  Salvador.  Land  of  the  Ama* 
zons.  Chili,  in  which  is  St.  Jago.  Para- 
guay, with  the  town  called  Aflumption. 
Magellanic  lands. 

Principal  rivers  in  South  America  are  the 
Kio  de  la  Plata,  and  Amazon. 

The  chief  of  the  American  iflands  are  as 
follows.  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Ber- 
mudas, &c. 

§31.     IJIand)  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Cuba,  Hifpaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  Ja- 
maica, Porto  Rico,  Lucayos  or  Bahama 
Ifles ;  the  Antilles  or  Caribbees,  with  many 
others  of  lefs  note. 

§  32. 

To  the  Divlfions  already  enumerated  we 
muft  add  the  following  countries  and  iflands 
in  the  Southern  Hemifphere. 

New  Guinea,  which  lies  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Molucca  iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  New 
Britain,  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  New  Guinea. 
New  Holland,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Moluccas. 
New  South  Wales,  in  which  are  the  efta-  , 
blifliments  to  which  the  Englifli  convifts' 
have  of  late  years  been  fent.  New  Zealand. 
The  New  Hebrido^.  New  Caledonia.  The 
Friendly  Ifles.  The  Society  Ifles,  of  which 
the  principal  is  Otaheite  ;  and  the  Marque- 
fas. 

The  principal  iflands  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  are  thofe  to  which  their  imm.ortal 
difcoverer.  Captain  Cook,  gave  the  name 
of  Sandwich  Iflands. 

CHAP.     IL 

ASTRONOMY.     Jennings. 

*    §  \.  A  general 'vie!^^  of  the  univerfe. 

The  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  vifible 
from  the  earth,  are  fun,  moon,  and  ftars. 

The  ftars  are  of  two  forts.  One  fort  (of 
which  there  is  by  far  the  greater  number) 
are  called  fixed  ftars;  becaufe  they  always 
appear  in  the  fame  places,  or  at  the  fame 
diitance,  frcmone  another.     The  other  fort 
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of  ftars  are  called  planets,  or  wandering 
flars ;  becaufe  they  are  perpetually  changing 
their  places  and  diftances,  both  with  regard 
to  the  fixed  ftars,  and  one  another. 

The  planets  may  eafily  be  diftinguiflied 
from  the  fixed  ftars,  by  their  not  twinkling, 
as  the  fixed  ftars  do,  excepting  thofe  of  them 
which  are  vertical,  or  nearly  fo  *.  And  ge- 
nerally the  planets  are  the  ftars  which  appear 
fooneft  in  the  evening,  and  are  lateft  ere 
they  difappear  in  the  morning ;  therefore  it 
is  one  of  the  planets  that  is  the  morning  or 
evening  ftar. 

The  fixed  ftars  are  at  fuch  immeafurable 
diftances  from  the  earth,  that  we  know  but 
very  little  of  them.  The  fun,  moon,  and 
planets,  are  much  nearer  to  us,  and  are  bet- 
ter known. 

The  fun  is  a  great  burning  globe,  or  fiery 
ball,  whofe  diameter  is  computed  to  be 
$92,000  miles.  It  always  remains  immov- 
able in  the  vaft  expanfe,  except  that  it  is  ob- 
ferved  to  turn  round  its  own  axis  in  about 
twenty-five  days  and  a  half. 

Many  dark  fpots,  of  various  irregular 
figures,  may  commonly  be  feen,  with  tele- 


1 .  5  Mercury  is  neareft  the  fun,  and  per- 
forms his  revolution  in  about  three  months. 

N.  B.  This  planet  is  always  fo  near  the 
fun  that  it  is  feldom  feen. 

2.  5  Venus  is  next,  and  revolves  in  about 
feven  months  and  a  half. 

3.  0  The  earth  in  a  year. 

4.  ^  Mars  in  about  two  years. 

5.  If  Jupiter  in  about  twelve  years. 

6.  '^    Saturn  in  about  thirty  years. 

7.  The  Georgium  fidus,  or  Georglail 
planet,  in  about  eighty-three  years. 

The  fpace  of  time  in  which  each  planet 
revolves  round  the  fun,  is  alfo  called  that 
planets  year.  Thus  Saturn's  year  is  equal 
to  about  thirty  of  ours. 

Thefe  feven  are  the  primary  planets.  Some 
of  them  have  fecondary  planets,  or  fateUites, 
or  moons,  moving  continually  round  them. 
As  tiie  moon  round  the  earth.  Jupiter  has 
four  moons,  Saturn  has  feven,  and  the 
Georgian  planet  two. 

The  planets  are  of  dift'erent  magnitudes ; 
fome  are  bigger  than  the  earth,  other  are  lefs. 
Mercury  is  feven  tknes  lefs  than  the  earth  ; 
Venus  nearly  equal  to  the  earth ;  Mars  fix 


fcopes,  in  the  furface  of  the  fun  ;  by  means     times  lefs  ;  Jupiter  one 

of  which  his  rotation  on  his  axis  has  been 

difcovered,  and  the  time  of  it  afcertained. 

Thefe  fpots  are  not  very  permanent,  but 

fome  of  them  difappear  again  in  a  few  days 

after  their  firft  appearance.    Others  of  them 

have  been  obferved  to  continue  during  four 

or  five  rotations  of  the  fun's  body. 

The  planets  are  round  opake  bodies, 
which  have  no  light  of  their  own,  but  refled 
the  light  of  the  fun. 


thoufand  Icven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  times  bigger  ;  Saturn 
fix  hundred  times  bigger;  the  Georgian 
planet  eighty  times  bigger ;  the  moon  is 
fixty  times  lefs  than  the  earth  f.  _ 

A  machine  which  reprefents  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  is  called  an  offery.  _  Apd  it 
will  very  well  anfwer  the  parpofe,  if  k  re- 
prefents only  the  motions  of  two  primary 
planets,  for  inftance,  the  earth  and  Venus ; 
and  of  one  fecondary  planet,  <vi%.  the  moon  : 


The  planets,  and  the  earth  (which  is  truly  for  as  the  others  naove  m  the  fame  manner, 

a  planet)  are  continually  moving  round  the  a  fufScient  notion  may  be  formed  by  thele, 

fun  in  circles,  or  rather  in  ellipfes,  or  ovals,  of  the  motions  of  all  the  reft. 
of  different  bigneffes,  in  the  following  order.         The  proportionable  magnitudes,  an^d^re- 


*  Which  the  planets  cannot  be  In  our  latitude.  .        ^^,^.   .„  t^avinff 

t  The  fvftem  of  the  ^vorlJ  here  defcribcd,  is  called  the  Pythagorean  or  Copern.can  fyftem     ^«J^^Y"g. 

been  ancien'tlv  taught  by   the  wife   Sam.an  philolbpher,  Pythagoras,   and  revived,  ^'J^"; '\';;^'^  °^fl  '^^^ 

manner  loft,  by  the  famoas  Polifh  philofopher,  Nicholns  Copernicus,  wno  was  born  ac  Thorn,  in  the  v«r 

'"^The  moft  famous  of  the  antiquated,  and  now  juftly  exploded  fyftems,  are  the  Ptolomean  and  the 
'^  The"ptoiomean  fyftem^held  long  before  by  Ariftode  and  Hipparchus)  was  taught  by  Ptolomy,  anEgyptian 
a  Jo  o^e^  Tho"i?S  to  have  lived  is^'years  before  Ch.ilt.  He  J^'PF^'^^'i  !^^^  "^'V^VuV'hT  st  ' 
fixed  in  the  center  of  the  univerle,  and  the  feven  planets,  -.i^.  the  Mwon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  bun, 
E,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  ;  and,  above  tjiem  all,  the  firmament  of  fixed  l^ais,  to  be  conftantly  revolving 
xound  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours  from  eaft  to^wert.      ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^     j.  ^^^ 


from  eaft  to  well, 
taught  by  Tycho  Brahe, 


Thp  Tvchonian  fvflem  was  tauaht  by  Tycho  lirahe,  anoDie  i^anc,  wuu  v*^a  l,^..-.  .».  ^.^;,t.,.  --  --,,- 
=oL  thllartirtibe  fixSIl  mmovable,  as  the  Ptolomean  fyftem  doe.  ;  and  that  all  the  ftars  and  planets 
fet  V?  ounttie  eJrt'h  in  uve^yTfour  hours :  but  it  differs  from  the  Ptolomean  i-^^-  it  not  on  ly. low 
a  menftrua!  motion  to  the  moon  round  the  earth,  as  the  center  ot  .ts  orbit ;  but  1 1  mak  s  the  fun  to  be  he 
wnterof  tire  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  m  ^^^^^/^.^z  arc  carried  r.und^^^^^ 
fun  in  their  refpeftive  years,  as  the  fun  is  round  the  earth  m  a  folar  ye»r  ;  and  ail  thefe  plaa.^,  tog.  J.ef 
Witi  thi  fuK,  ars  fuppofed  to  be  whirled  round  the  eartn  m  tweaty-fgu;  hear^  ^  ^ 
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leaves  the  enlightened  hemlfphere,  it  is  then 
fun-fet.  But  Hill  it  enjoys  fome  light  from 
the  fun,  reflefted  by  the  atmofphere,  or  air, 
until  it  is  got  1 8  degrees  beyond  the  circle  ; 
which  glimmering  light  is  called  twilight. 

Suppofe  a  peach  to  reprefent  the  earth, 
the  down  on  the  peach  will  fitly  enough  re- 
prefent the  atmofphere  ;  the  height  of  which 
is  computed  at  about  50  miles  :  for  when 
the  fun  is  got  1 8  degrees  below  the  horizon, 
his  rays  will  not  reach  lower  than  about  50 
miles  over  our  heads,  and  then  we  find  the 
twilight  is  gone,  and  we  can  fee  the  fmallcft 
ilars  that  are  vifible  to  the  naked  eye.  So 
that  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  air  above 
that  height  denfe  enough  to  refletl  the  light 
of  the  fun  to  us. 

N.  B.  Thofe  parts  of  the  earth  that  lie 
at  more  than  48  degrees  latitude,  have  no 
perfedl  night  at  all,  at  the  feafon  of  their 
longeft  days,  but  twilight  only. 

As  the  earth  moves  round  its  own  axis, 
from  weft  to  eaft,  in  24  hours,  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies  muft  appear  to  move  round  the 
earth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the  fame  time. 

The  rays  of  the  fan,  when  he  is  near  the 
horizon,  pafs  through  a  much  larger  body 
of  air,  (by  which  the  force  of  the  light  is 
much  weakened,)  than  when  he  is  near  the 
zenith. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  can  look  upon  the  fun, 
at  his  rifmg,  or  fetting,  without  hurting  oar 
eyes,  which  we  are  not  able  to  do  when  he  is 
at  the  meridian. 

Secondly,  The  earth  has  an  annual  mo»  i 
tion  round  the  fun,  which  produces  the  i 
lengthening  and  fhortening  of  days,  and  dif-  I 
ferentfeafons,  f/z.  fpring,  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter. 

The  earth,  in  its  annual  motion,  has  its 
axis  always  in  the  fame  direction,  or  paral- 
lel to  itfelf. 

The  earth  completes  its  revolution  round 
the  fun  in  365  days,  5  hours,  and  49  mi- 
nutes. The  odd  5  hours  and  49  minutes,, 
being  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  day,  occafion  the 
additional  day  every  fourth  year,  or  leap. 
year.  But  yet  as  4  times  5  hours  and  49 
minutes  wants  44  minutes  of  a  complete  na- 

This  hypothefis  Is  fo  embarraffed  and  perplexed,  that  but  few  perfons  embraced  it.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
tined  upon  by  Longomontanus,  and  fome  others}  who  allowed  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  own 
axis,  but  denied  Us  annual  motion  round  the  fun.  This  hypothefis,  partly  true  and  partly  falfe,  is  called 
tne  bemi-iychonian  fyftcx-n.  However,  the  Pythagorean  fvftem  has  ecnerallv  been  received  by  the  greateft 
rKir^^'"''^r'^f  ■^?'^-P'"^^*""P^^''''^^"^'""^^^''^^^^^^  °f  »^'by  Copernicus:  and  it  has  been  at  length  efta- 
Dnined  onluchafolid  foundation  of  mathematical  and  phyfical  demonftration,  by  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, as  puts  It  out  of  all  danger  of  being  ever  over-thrown  by  any  new  contiived  lyftem,  fo  long  as  the  fun 
and  moon  fhall  endure.  /  7  o 

,  *  J^^^  ""^/'"'?^\"f  *lie  <""rface  of  the  earth,  as  confifting  of  mountains  and  valleys,  is  no  material 
objeaioftngainft  Its  being  confidered  as  round;  f.  nee  the  higheft  mountains  do  not  bear  near  fo  great 
tkat'fVuit?"  '°  "'^^'  ""^  ^^^  ''"^*  "^'"Ss  in  the  coat  of  an  arange  bear  ta  the  bignefs  ot 

tural 


fpeftive  diftances  of  thefe  bodies  to  one  an- 
other, are  not  to  be  conveniently  exprefled 
in  an  Orrery.  For  fuppofe  a  ball  of  one 
inch  diameter  to  reprefent  the  earth,  then  the 
ball  that  reprefents  the  fun  fhould,  in  true 
proportion,  be  very  near  eight  feet  diameter, 
(the  fun  being  885,736  times  bigger  than 
the  earth)  and  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun  ihould  be  about  284  yards,  which  is 
more  than  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

§  2.     Of  th  earth  and  its  motions. 

The  natural  earth  is  nearly  a  globe,  or 
round  ball,  whofe  diameter  is  7,940  miles*. 
Its  mean  diftance  from  the  fun  is  95,000,000 
miles. 

Note,  The  earth  being  further  oiF  from 
the  fun  at  one  time  of  the  year  than  another 
(as  will  be  ftiewn  afterwards)  by  the  mean 
diftance  is  meant  the  medium  betwixt  the 
two  extremes ;  or  a  line  drawn  from  the 
earth  to  the  fun,  which  exceeds  the  ftiorter 
diftance,  as  much  as  it  falls  ihort  of  the 
longer. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  making  with  it  an  an- 
gle of  66\  degrees,  or  with  a  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  an  angle  of  234 
degrees. 

Note,  The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  an 
imaginary  plane,  paffing  through  the  center 
of  the  fun,  and  of  the  earth. 

The  earth  has  a  double  motion.  Firft,  its 
diurnal  motion,  round  its  own  axis,  in  24 
hours.  Secondly,  its  annual  motion  round 
the  fun  in  a  year. 

Firft,  It  has  a  diurnal  motion,  which  oc- 
cafions  the  perpetual  fucceffion  of  days  and 
nights. 

One  hemifphere  of  the  earth  is  always  il- 
luminated by  the  fun  ;  and  the  circle  of  il- 
lumination, or  the  boundary  of  light  and 
fnade,  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic. 

When  any  point  on  the  globe  firft  gets  in- 
to the  enlightened  hemifphere,  the  fun  is 
juft  rifen  to  that  part ;  when  it  get  halfway, 
or  to  its  greateft  diftance  from  the  circle  of 
illumination,  it  is  then  noon  ;  and  when  it 
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When  he  comes  to  Capricorn,  it  is  the 
longell  day  in  the  fouthern,  and  the  {hortelt 
in  the  northern  hemifphere.  This  is  the 
winter  folftice.  The  fouthern  tropic  is  call- 
ed the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  northern  is  called  the  tropic 
of  Cancer. 

As  the  fun  proceeds  through  Aquarius  and 
Pifces,  the  days  lengthen  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  ftiorten  fouth  of  it ;  until  he  arrives 
at  Aries  again,  when  the  earth  has  completed 
her  annual  orbit,  and  days  and  nights  are 
again  every  where  equal. 

The  names  and  order  of  the  twelve  figns 
of  the  zodiac  may  be  eafily  recoUefted,  by 
committing  to  memory  the  following  lines  of 
Dr.  Watts. 

The  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  heavenly  Twins, 
And  next  the  Crab,  the  Lion  ihines. 

The  Virgin,  and  the  fcales: 
The  Scorpion,  Archer,  and  Sea-goat, 
The  man  that  holds  the  water-pot. 

And  Fiih  with  glittering  tails. 

The  nearer  any  place  is  to  the  pole,  it  has 
the  longer  days  in  the  fummer,  and  the 
fhorter  in  the  winter.  At  the  pole  the  long- 
eft  day  is  fix  months. 

In  all  pcfitions  of  the  earth,  half  the 
equator  is  always  in  the  light,  and  half  in 
darknefs ;  therefore  at  the  equator  the  days 
and  nights  are  always  equal. 

The  fun's  declination  does  not  alter  fo 
faft ;  or  his  altitude,  as  feen  from  any  place 
on  the  earth  one  day  at  noon,  does  not  difter 
fo  much  from  his  altitude  the  nextday  at 
noon,  when  he  is  at  or  near  the  folftices,  as 
when  he  is  at  or  near  the  equinoxes  :  be- 
caufe  the  ecliptic,  in  which  the  fun  appears 
to  move,  approaches  much  nearer  to  a  paral- 
lel pofition  to  the  equator,  where  it  touches 
the  tropics,  than  where  it  cuts  the  equator ; 
and  therefore  neither  does  his  diurnal  arch, 
or  his  apparent  path  over  the  earth  above 
the  horizon,  grow  fo  much  bigger  or  lefs, 
one  day  than  another;  nor,  confequently, 
do  the  days  lengthen,  or  (horten,  fo  faft 
about  the  folfticial,  as  at  the  equinoxial  fea- 

The  fun,  Handing  out  of  the  center  of  the 
earth's  annual  orbit*,  makes  the  fummer 


tural    day,    or  24    hours,    (which    defedl 

amounts  to  about  3  days  in  400  years,)  this 

occafions  the  error  of  the  old  ftyle,  which  is 

at  prefent  1 1  days  behind  the  new  ftyle,  now 

ufed  in  moft  countries  of  Europe ;  and  in 

400  years  more  ic  will  be  14. 

The  earth's  annual  motion  is  from  weft  to 

eaft  ;  and  in  the  fame  courfe  does  the  fun,  as 

feen  from  the  earth,  appear  to  move  through 

the  figns  of  the  zodiac. 

In  whatever  fign  the  earth  would  appear, 

if  feen  from  the  fun  ;  the  fun  appears  in  the 

oppofite  fign,  as  feen  from  the  earth. 

The  fign  which  the  earth  is  in,  is  that 

which  appears  upon  the  meridian  at  mid- 
night ;  from  whence  we  can  tell  what  fign 

the  fun  is  in,  though  we  do  not  fee  the  ftars 

at  the  time  of  his  Ihining. 

When  the  earth  enters  the  fign  Libra,  the 

fun  appears  to  enter  the  fign  Aries,  which  is 

about  the  21ft  of  March.     Then  the  circle 

of  illumination  touches  both  poles  :  the  fun 

is  vertical   to  the  equator,  and  days   and 

nights  are  equal  all  the  world  over.     This 

is  called  the  vernal  equinox. 

When  the  earth  enters  Scorpio,  the  fun 

enters  Taurus.     The  days  are  then  length- 
ened every  where  north  of  the  equator,  and 

ftiortened  fouth  of  it. 

While  the  fun  is,  in  appearance,  travelling 

through  Gemini,  the  days  and  nights  grow 

ftill  more  unequal. 

When  he  arrives  at  Cancer,  the  days  are 
at  the  longeft  in  the  northern  hemifphere, 
and  at  the  Ihorteft  in  the  fouthern.  And  the 
whole  northern  frigid  zone  is  got  within  the 
circle  of  illumination  towards  the  fun;  con- 
fequently there  is  no  night  there.  The  re- 
verfe  is  the  cafe  in  the  fouthern  frigid  zone. 
The  fun  is  now  vertical  to  the  northern  tro- 
pic, which,  from  his  entering  the  fign  Can- 
cer at  this  feafon,  is  called  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer.    This  is  the  fummer  folftice. 

As  the  fun  proceeds  through  Leo  and 
Virgo,  the  days  fhorten  in  the  northern,  and 
lengthen  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere. 

When  he  arrives  at  Libra,  the  days  and 
nights  are  again  every  where  equal.  This 
is  called  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  falls 
out  about  the  23d  of  September. 

*  The  earth's  orbit  Is  in  reality  an  oval,  or  ellipfe,  ^^ttm  Jhe  ^S,  oVm-^d^^^^^^^  ItfttZ^ 
of  an  ellipfe  are  two  points  In  the  longer  -^^^' ^r^ll^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^^^^  Together  are  equal 

of  which,  if  a  right  line  be  drawn  to  any  P°'"V„" '^^r  ^^^  i  breadth,^^  the  more  it  differs  from  a 
to  the  longer  a.is.  The  longer  an  ehpfe  .s  'JP^^^^^^^^hf  further  aVunder,  and  nearer  to  the  ends. 
Circle,  K  IS  faid  to  be  the  more  eccentr  c,  and  the  tocus  s  are  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^^ 

The  focus  of  the  earth's  annual  --'^^' ^"  ^f^^^^/^.^earth's,  o'r  of  any  pla-t's  orbit,  wherein  it  is  nearefl 
the  earth  is  at  the  wmter  folftice.     1  hat  point  ot  the  eartn  s,  or  VuVrhpft  off  from  the  fun,   is  called 

the  fun,  is  called  its  perihelion.     The  oppofite  point,  in  which  it  is  furtheft  oft  trom  tne  lun, 
its  aphelion.  _  ^  tO 
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to  the  northern  hemifphere,  longer  than  the 
winter  by  eight  days  :  that  is,  from  the  ver- 
nal equinox  to  tlie  autumnal,  is  eight  days 
more,  than  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal. 

The  Tun  beinp^  nearer  to  the  earth  in  our 
winif^r,  than  in  fummer,  makes  the  winters 
waimer,  and  the  fummers  cooler,  than  they 
are  in  the  fame  latitude  fouth  of  the  equator. 
H-nce  alfo  the  fun  appears  bigger  to  us  in 
winter  than  in  fummer. 

The  caufe  of  greater  heat  in  fummer  than 


fun  the  next  day;  yet 90  +  50=140.  Sup- 
pofe  but  80  new  heating  particles  come  the 
third  day  ;  yet  80+70  (A  e.  half  the  heat 
of  the  former  day)  =150;  therefore  this 
day  will  be  itill  hotter  than  the  laft.  Thus 
while  there  are  more  particles  that  excite 
heat  received  in  the  day  time,  than  are  loft 
in  the  night,  the  heat  of  the  earth  and  air 
will  conftantly  grow  ftronger.  But,  in  pror 
cefs  of  time,  as  the  adlion  of  the  fun  in  heat- 
ing grows  weaker,   and  the  nights  grow 


m  wmter  is,  partly,  the  fun's  being  longer  longer,  more  heating  particles  will  go  off  in 
above  the  horizon  j  and  chiefly,  his  being  the  night  than  were  received  in  the  day  ; 
higherabove  the  horizon;  confequently  his    and  then  the  earth  and  air  will  gradually 


raj  o  come  to  the  earth  in  a  diredion  more 
pe  pendicular  to  its  furface  in  the  fummer, 
than  in  the  vvinter. 

Morevover  tliC  fun  being  low,  and  near  the 
ho/iz  ,n  in  uie  winter,  his  beams  pafs  through 
a  ujuch  greater  quantity  of  air  in  their  paf- 
fage  to  Di,  by  which  the  force  of  them  is 


cool  again,  till  after  the  winter  folftice. 

The  earth  does  not  move  uniformly  in  its 
orbit,  or  always  with  the  fame  degree  of 
velocity  ;  but  fwifter  when  it  is  nearer  the 
fun,  and  flower  when  further  off.  The  me- 
dium betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  its  fwifteft 
and  floweft  motion,  is  called  its  mean  mo- 


weakened,  than  when  he  approaches  nearer  tion*  ;  that  is,  fuch  a  degree  of  velocity, 

to  our  zenith  in  the  fummer.  which  as  much  exceeds  the  floweft  motion. 

The  torrid  zone,  to  one  part  or  other  of  as  it  falls  fhort  of  the  fwifteft. 
■which  the  iun  is  always  vertical,  is  therefore        The  velocity  of  the  mean  motion  of  the 

hottefl.  earth  in  its  annual  orbit,  is  computed  to  be 

The  frigid  zones,  though  they  have  the  at  the  rate  of  15^  miles  in  a  fecond  of  time, 

longed  days,  receive  the  fun's  rays  moft  obli-  ^33  in  a  minute,  56000  in  an  hour  :  which 


IS  more  than  100  times  fwifter  than  the  mo- 
tion of  a  cannon  ball,  which  is  ufually  rec- 
koned about  7  miles  in  a  minute.  Any 
point  on  the  earth's  equator  moves,  by  the 
diurnal  rotation,  at  the  rate  of  about   17 


quely,  and  are  therefore  coldeft. 

The  temperate  zones,  to  which  the  fun  is 
never  quite  vertical,  nor  very  oblique,  enjoy 
the  more  moderate  heat. 

But  yet  we  do  not  find  the  hotteft  feafon     _. 

of  the  year  to  be  juft  at  the  fummer  folftice,    miles  in  a  minute,  and  1020  in  an  hourf. 

when  the  Iun  is  longeft  and  higheft  above 

the  horizon,  but  generally  a  month  or  two 

after :  which  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 

We  know  that  a  body  once  heated  by  the 

fun,  does  not  grow  cold  again  inftantaneoufly 


§  3.     O/*  t/je  Moon. 
The  moon,  which,  of  all  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies next  to  the  fun,  appears  biggeft  and 
brighteft,  becaufe  of  her   nearnefs  to  the 


but   gradually:    or    the    heating   particles  earTh,  on  which  ihe  is  a  conftant  attendant, 

which  flow  from  the  fun,  do  not  fly  off  again  is  an  opake  globe,  which  has  no  light  of  its 

all  at  once,  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  withdrawn  ;  own,  but  only  refleds  the  light  of  the  fun 

but  they  fly  ofl,  or  lofe  their  force  by  de-  which  fliines  upon  it. 

grees.      Now  fo  long  as  more  heat  comes  That  the  moon  fhinesonly  with  a  borrow- 

irom  the  fun  in  the  day  than  is  loft  in  the  ed  light,  may  be  concluded  from  her  vari- 

night,  the  heat  of  the  earth  and  air  will  be  ous  phafes ;  for  if  ihe  were  a  luminous  body. 

daijy  mcreafing.  Suppofe  half  the  heat  of  the  like  the  fun,  (he  would  always  Ihine  with  a 

day  Ihould  go  oft  m  the  night,  and,  for  exam-  full  orb,  as  the  fun  does. 


The  moon's  mean  diftance  from  the  earth 
is  about  240,000  miles.  Her  diameter  is 
2175  n^iles. 


pie's  lake,  let  us  fuppofe  that  100  heating 

particles  come  from  the  fun  in  the  day,  50 

only  of  which  fly  off  in  the  night,  when,  at 

the  time  of  the  fummer  folftice,  the  night  is        One  hemifphere  of  the  moon  is  always 

Dut  nalt  as  long  as  the  day.     Suppofe  but    enlightened  by  the  fun,  while  the  other  he- 

90  heating  particles  come  from  the  fun  the    mifphere  is  in  darknefs. 

tothdrdiftan«Zm^f  ?'  P^'^fy  P'.^nets  is  fometlmes  accelerated,  and  fometlmes  retarded.  aw:ordIne 
marlnetr.hlT  V  J""u'  '"'^  ^^  *"=  Secondary  planets,  according  to  their  diftance  from  the  pri- 
.f "hem!       '  ''^  '^'^  '''°'"='  ^*=  '""^^  "^""  -^ift^""  «"<»  "^"«  potior,  arc  applicable  to  all 

t  The  Inhabitants  under  the  parallel  of  London,  arc  carried  about  s?o  mile,  every  hour. 

The 
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The  moon,  befides  her  being  carried  with 
the  earth  round  the  fun  in  a  year,  has  a  dou- 
ble motion  of  hep  own. 

1 .  Round  her  own  axis  in  a  month. 

2.  Round  the  earth,  in  her  proper  orbit, 
in  the  fame  time. 

1.  The  moon's  revolution  on  her  own 
axis,  once  in  a  month,  certainly  appears  by 
her  keeping  the  fame  face  always  towards 
the  earth. 

In  the  moon  the  days  and  nights  are  each 
a  fortnight  long,  and  always  nearly  of  the 
fame  length. 

2.  Of  the  moon's  motion  round  the  earth. 
The  orbit  in  which  the  moon  moves  round 

the  earth  is  an  ellipfis,  having  the  centre  of 
the  earth  in  one  focus.  That  point  of  her 
orbit,  wherein  (he  is  neareft  the  earth,  is  called 
her  perigeon,  or  perigee  ;  the  oppofite  point, 
in  which  fhe  is  furtheft  off  from  the  earth,  is 
called  her  apogeon,  or  apogee  :  thefe  two 
points  are  alfo  called  her  apfides  ;  the  one, 
'viz.  the  apogeon,  is  the  higher  apfis,  the 
other  the  lower. 

The  moon's  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  making  with  it  an  angle  of 
about  five  degrees. 

The  two  points  where  the  moon's  orbit 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  are 
called  her  nodes. 

The  node  by  which  the  moon  afcends 
above  the  pkne  of  the  ecliptic  northward, 
3s  called  the  Dragon's-head,  and  is  mark- 
ed thus  ^  .  The  oppofite  node,  by  which 
fhe  defcends  below  the  ecliptic  fouthward, 
is  called  the  Dragon's-tail,  and  is  thus 
marked  ©. 

An  imaginary  line,  carried  crofs  the  moon's 
orbit,  and  reaching  from  node  to  node,  is 
called  the  line  of  the  nodes. 

The  line  of  the  nodes  appears  continually 
to  move  in  antecedence,  or  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  ;  and  it  re- 
volves in  nineteen  years. 

The  moon  can  never  appear  exaftly  in 
the  ecliptic  more  than  twice  in  her  period, 
'viz,  when  fte  is  in  the  nodes. 

The  moon's  diflance  from  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  is  called  her  latitude  ;  her  greateft 
latitude  is  5  degrees  1 8  minutes. 

As  the  fun  appears  to  pafs  through  the 
twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac  in  a  year,  fo  does 
the  moon  in  a  month. 

When  the  moon  is  In  that  part  of  her  orbit 
which  is  neareft  the  fun,  Ihe  is  faid  to  be  in 
conjunftion  with  the  fun.  Then  the  whole 
of  her  enlightened  hemifphere  is  turned 
from  the  earth.     Then  it  is  new  moon. 

When  flie    has  proceeded  through  one 


eighth  of  her  orbit,  a  little  part  of  her  en- 
lightened hemifphere  is  turned  towards  the 
earth,  and  (he  appears  horned. 

When  Ihe  has  advanced  two  eighths,  {he 
enters  on  her  firft  quarter ;  then  we  fee  a 
half  moon.  When  (he  has  gained  three 
eighths  of  her  orbit,  fhe  appears  gibbous  or 
humped. 

When  (he  has  proceeded  through  half  her 
orbit,  the  whole  enlightened  hemifphere  is 
towards  the  earth  ;  then  (he  is  faid  to  be  full, 
and  in  oppofition  to  the  fun.  The  fun  and 
moon  are  then  feen  in  the  oppofite  parts  of 
the  heaven,  one  rifing  when  the  other  fets. 
When  (he  is  advanced  five  eighths,  (he  is 
again  gibbous ;  but  whereas  the  defeft  or 
darkened  part  was  before  towards  the  eaft, 
it  Is  now  toward  the  weft. 

When  fhe  has  reached  three  quarters  of 
her  orbit,  fhe  enters  on  her  laft  quarter,  and 
we  fee  a  half  moon  again." 

At  feven  eighths  (lie  appears  horned. 

When  (he  has  completed  her  revoluticn, 
the  whole  enlightened  hemifphere  is  again 
invifible,  and  we  have  another  new  moon. 

N.  B.  The  moon  moves  in  her  orbit  at 
the  rate  of  about  2300  miles  an  hour. 

The  moon  performs  a  complete  revolution 
in  her  orbit  in  the  (pace  of  27  days,  7  hours, 
and  43  minutes,  which  is  called  a  periodical 
month ;  but  the  earth  having  in  that  t^me 
advanced  through  almoft  a  whole  fign  in  its 
annual  courfe,  and  carried  the  moon  along 
with  it,  the  moon  will  not  come  to  the  fame 
pofition,  with  refpeft  to  the  fun  and  earth, 
as  (he  was  in  when  (lie  began  her  circle, 
until  two  days  afterwards.  Thence  it  fol- 
lows, that  from  new  moon  to  new  moon, 
which  is  called  a  fynodical  month,  or  luna- 
tion, is  29  days  and  a  half,  pretty  nearly. 
Therefore,  though  in  the  fpace  of  a  year 
the  moon  performs  13  complete  revolutions 
round  the  earth,  or  1 3  periodical  months  and 
I  o  days  over ;  yet  there  are  but  1 2  complete 
lunations,  or  fynodical  months,  and  1 1  days 
over,  in  a  year. 

As  the  moon,  by  reflefting  the  light  of 
the  fun,  enlightens  the  earth  in  the  night, 
fo  does  the  earth  much  more  enlighten  that 
hemifphere  of  the  moon  which  is  turned  to- 
wards It ;  for  the  furface  of  the  earth  being 
above  fifteen  times  bigger  than  that  of  the 
moon,  probably  reflefts  more  than  fifteen 
times  as  much  light  as  the  moon  does  to  the 
earth.  From  hence  arifes  that  dim  light 
which  is  vifible  in  the  daikened  part  of  the 
moon,  a  little  before  and  after  the  change. 
The  earth  appears  new  and  horned,  gibbous 
^nd  full  to  the  moon,  juft  as  the  moo;;!  does 
£{  4  to 
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to  the  earth,  but  fifteen  times  larger.  When 
it  is  new  moon  it  is  full  earth,  and  vice  verfa. 

The  moon  proceeds  daily  in  her  orbit 
about  13  degrees,  and  lofes  about  48  mi- 
nutes a  day.  one  day  with  another,  in  the 
time  of  her  rifing ;  but  yet  fhe  lofes  more 
when  fhe  is  in  one  part  of  her  orbit,  and 
]efs  in  another ;  which  is  occafioned  by  the 
moon's  path,  (which,  at  prefent,  we  fuppofe 
to  be  the  fame  as  the  ecliptic)  lying  fome- 
times  more  oblique  to  the  horizon  than  at 
others.  Suppofe  the  moon  is  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Aries  when  (he  rifes  to-day  ;  to- 
morrow, when  the  beginning  of  Aries  comes 
again  to  the  horizon,  the  moon  is  got  1 3  de- 
grees further  eaftward,  and  therefore  does 
not  rife  till  fometime  after.  Now  when  the 
ecliptic  is  in  its  moft  perpendicular  pofition 
to  the  horizon,  at  the  time  of  the  moon's 
rifing,  13  degrees  fet  her  at  a  much  greater 
diftance  below  the  horizon,  than  when  it  is 
an  its  moft  oblique  pofition  ;  confequently 
ihe  will  be  longer  in  coming  to  the  horizon 
in  the  former  cafe,  than  in  the  latter.  When 
the  beginning  of  Libra  cuts  the  horizon 
in  the  eaft,  the  ecliptic  is  then  in  its  moft 
perpendicular  pofition  to  the  horizon  ;  but 
when  the  hrlVpoint  of  Aries  touches  it  in  the 
fame  place,  it  is  then  in  its  moft  oblique  po- 
fition. Confequently  when  the  moon  is  at, 
or  near,  the  beginning  of  Aries,  at  the  time 
of  her  oppofition  to  the  fun,  or  at  full  moon 
(which  falls  out  about  the  autumnal  equinox) , 
there  is  then  the  leaft  difference  in  the  time 
of  her  rifing  from  one  night  to  another, 
after  the  full,  that  there  is  any  time  of  the 
year.  _  And  if  the  moon  be  at  the  fame  time 
afcending  from  fouth  to  north  latitude,  that 
will  reduce  her  path  nearer  to  a  parallel  po- 
fition to  the  horizon,  by  about  5  degrees, 
than  if  {he  moved  in  the  ecliptic  i  and  fo 
make  the  diiference  in  the  time  of  her  riiing 
to  be  ftill  lefs. 

This  full  moon  is  called  the  harveft  moon  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  varying  io  little 
in  the  time  of  its  rifing  for  feveral  nights  to- 
gether, immediately  after  the  full. 

If  the  full  moon  happens  juft  at  the  equi- 
nox, or  prefently  after  it,  the  ecliptic  becomes 
more  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  at  the 
time  of  the  moon's  rifing,  every  day  than 
other  for  many  days  after ;  and  fo  long  fhe 
lofes  more  and  more  in  the  time  of  her  ri- 
fing.     But  if  the  full  moon  falls  out  before 


the  equinox,  the  ecliptic  grows  more  and 
more  oblique  to  the  horizon  at  the  time  of 
the  moon's  rifing  ;  and  (he  lofes  lefs  and 
lefs  in  the  time  of  her  rifing  every  day 
than  other,  till  fne  arrives  at  the  firft  point 
of  Aries.  Now  as  that  week  in  the  fummer 
or  winter,  in  which  the  fun  rifes  every  day 
neareft  to  the  fame  time,  does  not  begin  at 
the  folftice,  but  before  it,  and  has  the  folfti- 
cial  day  in  the  middle  of  it ;  fo  that  week 
in  the  year,  next  after  a  full  moon,  when  fhe 
rifes  every  evening  neareft  to  the  fame  time, 
muft  begin  not  with  the  moon's  arriving  at 
the  firft  point  of  Aries,  (when  the  ecliptic  is 
in  the  moft  oblique  pofition  of  all  to  the  ho- 
rizon at  the  time  of  her  rifing,)  but  two  or 
three  days  before.  Therefore  it  is,  gene- 
rally, that  the  full  moon  in  Auguft,  when 
ftie  comes  to  her  oppofition  in  Fifces,  has 
moft  remarkably  the  property  of  the  harveft 
moon.  And  the  next  full  moon  after,  'viz, 
in  September,  which  has  the  fame  property 
of  rifing  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  for  feve- 
ral nights  after  the  full,  though  not  quite  fo 
remarkably  as  the  former,  is,  by  fome,  call- 
ed the  hunter's  moon. 

That  the  furface  of  the  moon  Is  very  un- 
even and  mountainous,  is  apparent  from  the 
irregularity  or  unevennefs  of  the  line  which 
feparates  the  enlightened  from  tire  dark  part 
of  its  difk,  at  any  time  when  the  moon  is  not 
full ;  which  line,  when  viewed  with  a  tele- 
fcope,  appears,  as  it  were,*toothed,  and  cut 
with  innumerable  irregular  notches.  And, 
befides,  feveral  fhining  points  may  be  feen 
in  the  dark  part  of  the  moon,  quite  fepa- 
rated,  though  not  far  diftant  from  the  en- 
lightened part.  Thefe  are  concluded  to  be 
the  tops  of  mountains,  which  are  fooner 
reached  by  the  fun's  beams  than  the  lower 
parts,  that  lie  about  them.  The  bright  top 
of  one  of  thefe  lunar  mountains  has  been 
obferved  on  the  4th  day  after  the  new  moon, 
to  be  diftant  from  the  confines  of  the  en- 
lightened furface  about  a  i6th  part  of  the 
moon's  diameter ;  from  whence  (fuppofmg 
the  true  meafure  of  the  moon's  diameter; 
to  be  known)  it  is  eafy  to  compute  the 
height  of  that  mountain ;  which  is  accord- 
ingly computed  to  be  nine  miles  high,  that 
is,  three  times  higher  than  the  top  of  any 
mountain  on  the  earth  *. 

Some  parts  of  the  moon's  furface,  even 
when  fhe  is  full,  appear  of  a  dufkifti  colour. 


I-  appears,  however,  from  the  obfervations  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Herfchel,  that  the  height  of  the 
ianar  mountains  has  been  greatly  over-rated.  He  has  proved  that  the  eencrality  of  them  do  not  exceed 
half  a  mdein  their  perpendicular  elevation.  The  height  of  the  higheft  which  he  has  raeafured,  is  not 
moie  tlian  a  mile  and  three-cjuarters.  o  6  > 
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Thefe  are  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  be  feas  and 
lakes.  But  Mr.  Keill  afferts  (vid.  Adron. 
Leftures,  Left.  lo.)  "  that  when  they  are 
*'  looked  at  with  a  good  telefcope,  they  ap- 
*'  pear  to  confift  of  an  infinity  of  caverns 
**  and  empty  pits,  whofe  (hadows  fall  within 
**  them  ;  which  can  never  be  in  a  fea,  or 
**  liquid  body.  Thefe  black  fpots  there- 
•*  fore  cannot  poffibly  be  feas :  but  they 
**  conffft  of  fome  darker  and  fad  coloured 
*'  matter,  which  does  not  refled  the  light  [o 
"  ftrongly  as  the  folid  and  Paining  mountains 
"  do." 

There  feem  to  be  no  clouds  about  the 
moon  ;  for  when  there  are  no  clouds  in  our 
air,  fhe  conftantly  appears  to  us  with  the 
fame  luHre. 

§  4.      Of  the  ecUpfes  cf  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

An  eclipfe  of  the  fun  is  occafioned  by  the 
moon's  coming  betwixt  the  fun  and  the 
earth,  and  thereby  hiding  the  light  of  the 
fun  from  the  earth  ;  which  can  only  happen 
when  the  moon  is  in  conjunftlon  with  the 
fun,  or  at  new-moon. 

An  eclipfe  of  the  moon  is  occafioned  by 
the  fhadow  of  the  earth  failing  upon  the 
moon ;  or  by  the  moon's  paffing  through  the 
ftiadow  of  the  earth,  whereby  (he  is  necef- 
farily  darkened,  and  lofes  the  light  of  the 
fun.  This  can  only  happen  when  the  moon 
is  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  or  at  full-moon. 

The  reafon  why  the  fun  is  not  eclipfed 
every  new-moon,  and  the  moon  every  time 
fhe  is  full,  is  beczufe  of  the  inclination  of 
the  moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ; 
fo  that  an  eclipfe  can  never  happen,  but 
when  the  moon  is  either  at  or  near  one  of  the 
nodes. 

If  the  moon  happens  to  be  exaftly  In  the 
node  at  the  time  of  her  conjunction,  it  oc- 
cafions  a  central  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  is 
commonly  total;  but  fometimes,  as  when 
the  earth  is  in  its  perihelion,  and  the  moon 
in  her  apogee,  the  eclipfe  will  be  annular  ; 
that  is,  a  luminous  circle  of  the  fun  will  ap- 
pear round  the  body  of  the  moon. 

If  ibe  be  near  the  node,  the  eclipfe  may 
be  total,  though  not  central.  If  flie  beany 
where  within  1 2  -i-  degrees  of  the  node,  fhe 
will  hide  at  leaft  fome  part  of  the  fun  from 
the  earth,  and  produce  a  partial  eclipfe.  If 
fhe  be  further  from  the  node  than  1 2  f  de- 
grees, there  will  be  no  eclipfe  at  all  ;  but 
the  light  of  the  fun  will  pafs  to  the  earth, 
either  under  or  over  the  moon,  without  ob- 
ftrudion. 

So  if  the  moon  be  exaftly  in  the  node  at 
the  time  of  her  oppofuior,  the  eclipfe  of  the 


moon,  by  the  Ihadow  of  the  earth,  will  be 
central  and  total.  If  near  the  node,  total, 
though  not  central.  If  at  a  greater  diftance, 
but  within  i6v  degrees,  the  (hadow  of  the 
earth  will  fall  upon  part  of  the  moon,  and 
occafion  a  partial  eclipfe.  But  if  at  a  greater 
diftance  than  1 6  f  degrees,  there  will  be  no 
eclipfe  at  all. 

The  line  of  the  nodes  being  carried  nearly- 
parallel  to  itfelf,  round  the  fun  in  a  year, 
would  twice  in  the  year,  if  produced,  pafs 
through  the  fun  ;  and  the  new  and  full  moons 
which  happen  neareft  to  fuch  a  pofition  of 
the  nodes  will,  moft  commonly,  produce 
eclipfes.  So  that  there  are  ordinarily  four 
eclipfes  in  a  year,  viz.  two  of  the  fun,  and 
two  of  the  moon ;  which  fall  out  in  pairs, 
thus,  one  of  each  luminary  at  a  fortnight's 
diltance,  and  another  pair,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, about  half  a  year  after. 

The  fhadows  which  both  the  earth  and 
the  moon  caft  behind  them,  which  caufe  the 
eclipfes,  are  of  a  conical  figure,  terminating 
in  a  point  at  a  diftance  from  their  bodies  j 
which  is  proved  thus  : 

If  the  fhadow  of  the  earth  were  a  cy- 
linder, or  every  where  of  the  fame  width, 
(which  muft  be  the  cafe,  if  the  fun,  and  the 
earth  were  of  the  fame  bignefs,)  OMf  it  grew 
wider  and  wider,  the  further  it  extended 
(which  would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  earth  were 
bigger  than  the  fun,)  it  would  run  out  into  in- 
finite fpace  ;  and  fometimes  it  would  involve 
in  it,  and  eclipfe  the  planets  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  theGeorgium  fidus.  But,  as  that 
never  happens,  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 
that  the  fhadow  of  the  earth  is  a  cone,  whofe 
point,  or  vertex,  falls  fhort  of  any  of  thofe 
planets.  Befides,  it  is  found  that  the  moon 
is  longer  in  paffing  through  the  earth's  fha- 
dow, when  fhe  is  in  her  perigee,  or  nearer 
the  earth,  than  when  fhe  is  in  her  apogee,  or 
further  off  from  it ;  which  affords  another 
proof  that  the  fhadow  of  the  earth  is  a  cone, 
which  grows  lefs  the  further  it  is  extended  ; 
and  confequently  this  proves  too  that  the  fun 
is  bigger  than  the  earth. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  fhadow, 
where  it  reaches  the  moon,  were  not  fo  long 
as  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  (as  would  be 
the  cafe  if  the  moon  were  bigger,  or  as  big 
as  the  earth,)  the  moon  could  never  be  totally 
eclipfed  by  it.  But  fince  the  moon  is  often 
totally  eclipfed  by  the  fhadow  of  the  earth, 
fhe  muft  be  lefs  than  the  earth,  therefore 
much  lefs  than  the  fun,  and  confequently  her 
fhadow  muft  be  alfo  conical. 

The  fhadow  of  the  moon,  where  it  reaches 
the  earth,  is  fo  fmall,  that  but  a  little  part 
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of  the  earth  can  be  covered  by  it  at  a  time  ; 
therefore  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  fan  can  laft 
■no  longer,  in  one  place,  than  about  four  mi- 
nutes. But  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  iha- 
dow,  where  the  moon  pafles  through  it,  is 
three  or  four  times  longer  than  the  diame- 
ter of  the  moon's  body  ;  therefore  the  moon 
is  fometimes  totally  eclipfed  for  about  three 
"^ours  together. 

Since  when  the  moon  is  eclipfed,  flie  is 
really  darkened,andlofesl the  light  of  the  fun, 
from  fo  much  of  her  diik  as  is  involved  in 
the  Ihadow  of  the  earth,  a  lunar  eclipfe  mull 
appear  juft  the  fame  in  all  part*  of  the  world, 
where  it  is  feen.  But  when  the  fun  appears 
eclipfed,  he.  In  reality,  lofes  none  of  his 
light,  only  the  moon  Hands  in  the  way  of 
our  feeing  him,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 
And  fince  the  moon  can  hide  the  fun  but  from 
a  little  part  of  the  earth  at  one  time,  a  folar 
eclipfe  will  appear  differently  in  different 
places.  In  one  place  it  may  be  central  and 
total,  the  moon  being  juft  between  that  place 
and  the  fun,  or  that  place  being  juft  in  the 
center  of  the  moon's  fhadow;  while  the 
moon  hides  but  part  of  the  fun  from  other 
places ;  and  from  others,  no  part  of  him  at 
all. 

A  lunar  eclipfe  feen  from  the  moon,  is  an 
eclipfe  of  the  fun. 

If  a  folar  eclipfe  (which  is  more  properly 
an  eclipfe  of  the  earth)  can  be  feen  from  the 
moon,  it  appears  only  as  a  dark  fpot  pafhng 
over  the  diilc  of  the  earth. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  moon,  even  when 
fhe  is  totally  eclipfed,  or  wholly  involved  in 
the  Ihadow  of  the  earth,  does  not  lofe  all  her 
light,  but  fiill  appears  of  a  faint  duflcy  red 
colour ;  which  is  owing  to  the  fun's  rays  be- 
ing refrafted,  or  bent  inwards,  in  pafTing 
through  the  earth's  atmofphere,  (juft  as  they 
are  in  paffing  through  a  burning- glafs,)  by 
which  means  they  enter,  and,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  enlighten  the  conical  Ihadow  of  the 
earth,  where  it  involves  the  moon ;  and  it 
is  by  that  faint  light  that  the  moon  is  IHII 
vifible,  even  in  the  midft  of  a  central  e- 
clipfe. 

Aftronomers  divide  the  diameters  both  of 
the  fun  and  moon  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
which  they  call  digits,  and  each  digit  into 
minutes,  &c.  by  which  they  meafure  the 
quantity  of  obfcuration,  or  the  bignefs  of 
an  eclipfe. 


COROLLARIES. 

1.  The  fhadow  of  the  earth,  which  is 
vifible  upon  the  moon  in  a  lunar  eclipfe,  ap- 
pearing always  circular,  is  a  fenfible  demon- 
ftration  of  the  globular  form  of  the  earth. 

2.  Since  the  bignefs  of  an  eclipfe  depends 
on  the  bignefs  of  the  fhadow  that  falls  on 
the  eclipfed  body,  and  that  on  the  bignefs, 
and  diftance  of  the  body  which  cafts  the 
fhadow ;  and  as  the  time  of  an  eclipfe  de- 
pends on  the  motions  of  thofe  bodies,  it  is 
evident  that  an  eclipfe  could  not  be  com- 
puted before  it  happened,  unlefs  all  thcfe 
were  known.  But  certain  it  is,  that  aftro- 
nomers are  able  to,  compute  *  eclipfes  before- 
hand, toalmofta  minute  of  time  ;  therefore 
we  muft  conclude,  that  their  knowledge  of 
thefe  matters  is  very  con fiderable  andcertain. 

§5.     Of  theDoBrineoftheTiJes. 

The  furface  of  the  whole  globe  (as  alfa 
its  internal  parts)  is  every  where  prefled  b/ 
gravitation  towards  its  center. 

If  the  globe  were  all  fluid,  and  fome  parts 
of  the  furface  were  more  preffed  than  others, 
the  parts  that  were  moft  preffed  would  be 
loweft,  or  neareft  the  center ;  and  the  parts 
leaft  preffed  would  be  the  higheft,  or  furtheft 
from  the  center. 

Both  fun  and  moon  attraft  the  earth  with 
forces  which  pervade  the  whole  globe  ;  but 
which  are  greater  or  lefs  in  the  diilerent  parts 
of  it,  as  thofe  parts  are  nearer  to,  or  further 
from,  thofe  luminaries  ;  and  the  moon,  by 
reafon  of  her  being  fo  much  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  the  fun,  has  the  greateft  influence; 
and  caufes  the  greateft  alteration  in  the  figure 
of  the  earth  or  railing  the  tides. 

The  effedls  of  the  moon's  attraftion  upon 
the  fluids  of  the  globe,  to  alter  their  natural 
fpherical  figure,  muft  be  as  follows  : 

Firft,  Upon  the  hemifphere  towards  the 
moon  ;  where  the  middle  point  being  nearefl 
the  moon,  and  therefore  moft  attrafted  by 
her,  (diredly  contrary  to  its  natural  grayir 
tation  towards  the  center)  is  lefs  preffed  by 
gravitation  than  any  other  part  of  the  fnr- 
face  of  that  hemifphere,  and  confequently 
the  waters  will  there  rife  higheft. 

Secondly,  Upon  the  hemifphere  that  is 
remote  from  the  moon ;  where  the  middle 
point  being  leaft  attracted  by  the  moon,  (by 
reafon  of  its  greateft  diftance  from  her)  is 
left  behind,  while  all  the  other  parts,  and 

•  The  computation  of  eclipfes  requires  a  great  deal  more  previous  mathematical  knowledge  than  the 
perfons,  for  whofe  fervice  this  treatile  is  defigned,  are  fuppofed  to  be  furniflied  with;  therefore  I  wholly 
emit  it.  Thofe  that  would  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  method  r>i  computing  eclipfes,  both  folar  and 
lunar,  may  fee  it  in  Dr.  Gregory's  or  Dr.  KcilPs  aftronoroy.  And  they  may  lind  good  tables  for  calculating 
«clipfcs  in  Dunthorne's  Praftica!  Aftro.-.omy  of  the  Moon 
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even  the  center  itfelf,  are  more  attrafted  to- 
wards her  :  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that 
the  fiirface  of  the  water  at  the  middle  of 
that  hemifphere,  will  be  higher,  or  more  re- 
mote from  the  center,  than  in  any  other  part. 
The  two  middle  points  will  therefore  be  the 
higheft  in  their  refpeftive  hemifpheres;  the 
one  being  really  more  elevated,  the  other 
lefs  deprefled,  by  the  moon's  attraftion,  than 
the  adjacent  parts :  fo  that  thefe  two  points 
may  now  be  conceived  of  as  the  fummits  of 
two  oppodte  mountains  of  water,  or  the 
whole  globe  may  be  conceived  as  now  thrown 
into  a  fpheroidical  or  oval  figure,  whofe 
longer  axis  produced  would  pafs  through  the 
moon.  And  by  reafon  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tior,  thefe  mountains  muft  be  continually 
fliifting  their  places  all  round  the  furface  of 
the  globe  ;  from  whence  there  will  follow 
two  flood-tides  and  two  ebb-tides  in  the 
fpace  of  25  hours ;  in  which  time  the  moon 
moves  from  the  meridian  of  any  place,  to  the 
meridian  again. 

When  the  fun  and  moon  are  in  conjundion 
or  oppofition,  that  is,  at  new  or  full  moon, 
the  attraction  of  both  thefe  bodies  a^fling 
upon  the  earth  in  the  fame  direftlon  or  in  the 
fame  right  line,  their  force  is  united  to  ele- 
vate the  waters ;  whereby  are  produced 
fpring- tides. 

When  the  moon  is  in  her  quadratures,  her 
attraftion  a£ls  in  one  diredlion,  the  fun's  in 
a  quite  contrary  ;  by  which  means  they  cor- 
real or  counteraft  one  another,  the  moon 
rifmg  the  waters  where  the  fun  deprefles 
them,  and  vice  verfa ;  which  produces  neap- 
tides. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  two  oppofite  pro- 
tuberances, or  fummits  of  the  two  moun- 
tains of  water,  were  always  exaftly  at  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  there  would  be  no  rifing 
and  falling  of  the  waters  by  means  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  or  no  tides  at  all  ;  but  it 
would  conftantly  be  high  water  at  the  poles, 
and  low  water  all  round  the  equator.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  thefe  two  fummits  are 
fartheft  from  the  poles,  that  is,  upon  the 
equator,  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  waters,  by 
means  of  the  earth's  rotation,  is  then  great- 
jp.ijL :  th^r^fore  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  e- 
quator,  the  rife  and  fall  is  the  greater  :  and 
the  nearer  to  the  poles,  the  rife  and  fall  is  the 
lefs:  •  Cbnfeq-jently  when  the  fun  and  moon 
are  in  conjundlon  or  oppofition,  in  or  near 
the  equinodtiai,  as  in  Margh  and  September, 
the  fpring-tides  muft  rife  higher,  (the  fum- 
mits of  the  two  mountains  being  then  upon 
the  equator) '' than  when  they  are  in  con- 
jttnftion  or  oppofition  in  the  tropics,  as  in 


June  and  December.  And  the  moon  being 
in  the  tropics  at  her  quadratures  in  Marcn 
and  September,  and  in  the  equinoftial  at 
her  quadratures  in  June  and  December,  the 
neap-tides  will  be  lefs  vigorous  in  the  former 
months,  and  more  vigorous  in  the  latter. 
And,  befides,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  tro- 
pics at  her  quadratures,  the  fun  is  in  the  c- 
quino<aial;  therefore  the  rife  and  fall  ofther 
waters  by  his  influence  (counterafling  that 
of  the  moon)  is  then  greateft,  though  Hill 
lefs  than  that  of  the  moon,  confequently  the 
neap-tides  will  then  be  weakeft.  But  when 
the  moon  is  in  the  equinoftial  at  her  qua- 
dratures, the  fun  is  in  the  tropic,  whofe  ia- 
fluence,  as  counterafting  the  moon,  is  then 
leaft  ;  therefore  the  neap-tides  will  then  be 
ftrongeft.  So  that  the  difference  betwixt 
the  fpring  and  the  neap-tides  is  much  lefs. 
confiderable  at  the  folfticial,  than  at  the  equi- 
noftial  feafons. 

Yet  the  higheft  tides  of  the  year  are  ob- 
ferved  to  be  (caeteris  paribus)  fome  time  be- 
fore the  vernal,  and  fome  time  after  the  au-' 
tumnal  equinox,  'viz.  in  February  and  Ofto-' 
ber;  which  is  owing  to  the  fun's  being  nearer' 
the  earth  in  the  winter  months,  when,  con-, 
fequently,  the  force  of  his  attracElion  on  the-' 
waters  is  greater,  than  in  the  furamer  months. 

It  has  further  been  obferved,  that,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  the  tides  rife  higher  when 
the  moon  is  in  the  northern  figns,  at  the 
time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  above 
our  horizon ;  and  when  Ihe  is  in  the  fouthern 
figns  at  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meri-_ 
dian,  below  the  horizon ;  than  when,  on  the' 
contrary,  fhe  is  in  the  fouthern  figns  above 
our  horizon,  and  in  the  northern  figns  below 
it.  The  reafon  of  which  will  evidently  ap- 
pear upon  the  globe,  i/kt.  That  in  the  two 
former  cafes,  the  moon  is  nearer  to  our 
zenith  and  nadir,  when  fhe  is  upon  our*me- 
ridian,  or  at  the  time  of  high  water,  and, 
confequently,  we  are  then  nearer  to  the  fum- 
mits of  the  mountains  of  water,  than  in  the 
two  latter  cafes. 

Though  the  force  by  which  the  tides  are 
raifed  is  continually  increafing,  from  the 
time  of  the  moon's  quadrature  to  her  con- 
junction or  oppofition,  after  which  it  gradu- 
ally decreafes  until  the  next  quadrature  ;  yet 
the  higheft  fpring- tide  is  not  juft  at  the  new  . 
or  full  moon,  but  a  day  or  two  after;  which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for. 

Conceive  every  tide  as  raifsd  by  a  double 
forcii,  'VIZ.  fome  part  of  the  force  by  which 
the  laft  ride  was  raifed  flill  remaining,  and 
the  force  of  a  new  impulfe.  When  both 
thefe  togetheramount  to  more  than  the  whole 

force 
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force  which  raifed  the  lall  tide,  the  prefent 
tode  muft  rife  higher  than  the  laft  did.  Sup- 
pofe  the  remaining  force  to  be  always  half 
the  whole  force  of  the  laft  tide  :  fuppofe  the 
new  impulfe,  juft  at  new  or  full  moon,  to  be 
15,  and  the  whole  force,  with  which  that  tide 
is  raifed  to  be  22.  Let  the  new  impulfe  of 
the  new  tide  be  but  14,  then  14  -f-  1 1  (z.  e. 
half  22)=25  :  this  tide  will  therefore  rife 
higher  than  the  laft.  Let  the  new  impulfe 
of  the  next  tide  be  but  13  ;  then  13  +  12§ 
(/.  e.  half  25)=25i.  Confequently  this 
tide  will  rife  ftill  higher  than  the  laft  did ; 
though  the  force  of  the  adlion  of  the  two 
luminaries,  by  which  the  tides  are  raifed,  is 
now  confiderably  abated. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  the  deadeft  neap- 
tides  will  fall  out,  not  precifely  at  the  moon's 
quarters,  but  fometime  after. 

§  6.    Of  the  inferior  and Juperhr  Planets. 

The  planets  are  diftinguifhed  into  inferior 
and  fuperior.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  call- 
ed the  inferior  planets,  becaufe  they  are 
lower  than  the  earth,  in  the  folar  fyftem,  and 
nearer  to  the  fun ;  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  the  Georgian  planet,  are  called  the  fu- 
perior planets,  becaufe  they  are  higher  than 
ihe  earth,  and  more  remote  from  the  fun. 

Mercury  revolves  about  the  fun  in  87 
days  23  hours,  at  the  mean  diftance  of 
37,000,000  miles;  his  diameter  is  2600 
miles.  As  this  planet  is  almoft  three  times 
nearer  the  fun  than  the  earth  is,  his  light 
and  heat  is  feven  times  greater  than  ours  *  ; 
which  degree  of  heat  is  fufficient  to  make 
water  boil .  This  planet  muft  therefore  con- 
fift  of  denfer  matter  than  the  earth  ;  and  if 
it  be  inhabited,  it  muft  be  by  other  fort  of 
creatures  than  any  that  live  here. 

An  eye  in  Mercury  fees  fix  planets  fupe- 
rior to  it.  Venus  and  the  earth,  when  they 
are  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  Ihine  upon 
Mercury  with  a  full  orb,  and  afford  a  con- 
fiderable  light  to  this  planet  in  the  night ; 
but  the  other  planets  do  not  afford  him  fo 
much  light  as  they  do  to  us. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Mercury  revolves 


on  his  axis,  nor  what  is  the  Inclination  of 
his  axis  to  the  plane  of  his  orbit ;  confe- 
quently the  length  of  his  days,  and  what 
change  of  feafons  this  planet  is  fubjeft  to, 
are  both  unknown  ;  only  the  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury, being  the  moft  excentrie  of  any  of  the 
planets,  muft  occafion  a  confiderable  altera- 
tion of  his  light  and  heat,  in  different  timeg 
of  his  year. 

Mercury's  greateft  elongation,  or  apparent 
diftance" from  the  fun,  is  about  28  degrees. 
The  inclination  of  his  orbit  to  the  plane  of 
the  eclipfe,  is  6  degrees,  54  minutes. 

There  may  be  other  planets  betwixt  Mer- 
cury and  the  fun  ;  but  if  there  are,  they  can 
never  be  feen  by  us,  becaufe  of  their  near- 
nefs  to  the  fun. 

Venus,  the  brighteft  of  the  primary  planets, 
and  neareft  to  the  earth,  is  7906  miles  dia- 
meter. She  revolves  on  her  axis  in  23 
hours,  and  in  her  orbit  round  the  fun  in 
224  days,  16  hours,  46  minutes,  at  the  mean 
diftance  of  69,000,000  miles  from  the  fun. 
Her  light  and  heat  is  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  ours.  The  orbit  of  Venus  being 
nearer  the  fun  than  the  earth's  annual  orbit, 
fhe  is  much  nearer  the  earth,  viz.  fix  times 
nearer,  at  her  inferior  conjunftion,  or  when 
fhe  is  betwixt  the  earth  and  the  fun,  than  at 
her  fuperior  conjunftion,  viz.  when  the  fun 
is  betwixt  the  earth  and  Venus ;  therefore 
fhe  appears  much  larger  to  us  at  one  time 
than  another. 

Her  greateft  elongation  Is  about  48  de- 
grees. The  inclination  of  her  orbit  to  the 
plane  of  the  eclipfe  is  3  degrees  24  minutes. 

She  appears  with  different  phafesf ,  viz. 
horned  and  full  like  the  moon ;  and  fome- 
times,  at  her  inferior  conjunftion,  fhe  ap- 
pears as  a  fpot  paffing  over  the  body  of  the  fun. 

The  different  phafes  of  Venus  were  firft 
difcovered  by  the  great  Italian  philofopher, 
Galileo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury :  whereby  he  fulfilled  the  famous  pro- 
phecy of  Copernicus;  who,  when  it  was 
objefted  to  his  hypothefis,  that  according  to 
it, Venus  ought  to  undergo  the  fame  changes 
and  phafes  that  the  moon  does,  anfwered, 

fq^arls^VS'SiftaVcf  ""^  '""^  ^'^'  '^'"^^  ^^^  ^'"^"^  P''"^*'  '"'''''^  ^'°™  '^^  ^''"'  "  '•"'P™""^  ^^  ^^^^ 
.■^^u'^""  regard  is  here  had  to  atmofpheres,  or  other  circuiflftances  that  may  be  peculiar  to  the  feve. 
£om  the  fun.  "^^  ^     '""'^  '"""''^  "^  '*''"'"'<'»  ^^^^^  light  or  heat,  but  merely  to  their  diflances 

-.^tn*^  M^'ljii"  ?-^  ^"-^  ''f'^'  Jmagmed  that  he  had  difcovered  a  fatelHte  attending  Venils.  In  the  year 
3 740»   Mr.  Short  imagmed  that  he  perceived  the  fame,       --  "  -       -      ^  -       -  '- 
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that  perhaps  the  aftronomers  in  after  ages  axis  in  lo  hours ;  and  his  days  and  nights, 

would  find,  that  Venus  does  really  undergo  each  of  5  hours,  are  always  nearly  of  the 

all  thefe  changes.  fame  length,  all  over  his  furface  ;  becaufe 

The   inferior  planets,   from  the  time  of  his   axis,  like  that  of   Mars,  is  nearly  at 

their  fupericr,  to  the  time  of  their  inferior  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  his  orbit.  Tlic 

conjunftlon,  are  feen  more  eafterly  than  the  inclination  of  his  orbit,  to  the  plane  of  the 

fun,  and  fet  after  him.  Then  they  are  even-  ecliptic,  is  i  dej^ree  20  minutes  ;  the  dia- 


ing  ftars. 

But  from  the  time  of  their  inferior  to  their 
fuperiorconjundlion,  they  are  feen  weftward 
of  the  fun  ;  and  confequently  fet  in  the  even- 
ing, and  rife  in  the  morning  before  him. 
Then  they  are  morning  ftars. 

They  are  feen  from  the  earth  to  move 
much  fwifter  in  their  orbits  round  the  fun, 
at  fometimes  than  at  others  ;  and  their  mo- 
tion at  fometimes  appears  to  be  direft,  or 


meter  of  Jupiter  is  81,000  miles.  His  year 
is  equal  to  almoft  12  of  ours,  viz.  to  11 
years,  314.  days,  12  hours,  but  without  any 
conliderable  change  of  feafons.  The  light 
and  heat  which  this  planet  receives  from  the 
fun  is  but  one  27th  part  ©f  what  the  earth 
enjoys. 

Befides  abundance  of  fpots  which  may  be 
feen  on  Jupiter's  furface,  he  appears  to  be 
furrounded  with  feveral  belts,   or  girdles. 


according  to  the  natural  order  of  the  figns     which  are  parallel  to  his  equator,  and  to  one 


of  the  zodiac,  as  from  Aries  to  Taurus,  &c. 
fometimes  retrograde,  or  contrary  to  the 
order  ©f  the  ligns,  as  from  Taurus  to  Aries, 
Sec.  and  fometimes  they  appear  to  be  fta- 
tionary,  or  without  any  motion  at  all,  for 
fome  days  together  ;  all  which  is  occafioned 
by  the  earth  and  thefe  planets  moving  in 
concentric  orbits,  one  within  another,  but 
with  different  velocities. 

Mars,  who  looks  the  moft  red  and  fiery 
of  any  of  the  planets,  revolves  on  his  axis 
in  24  hours,  40  minutes,  at  the  mean  diftance 

of  145,000,000    miles   from  the  fun;    his 

diameter   is   4,444   miles.     His    days  and 

nights  are  always  nearly  of  the  fame  length  ; 

becaufe  his  axis  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to 

the  plane  of  his  orbit.     The  inclination  of 

his  orbit,  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  i 

degree  52  minutes.  His  year  is  almoft  twice 

as  long  as  ours,  (for  he  performs  his  revo- 
lution about  the  fun  in  i  year,  321  days,  23 

hours)  but  with  little  variety   of  feafons. 

The  quantity  of  light  and  heat  which  this 

planet  receives  from  the  fun,  is  not  half  fo 

much  as  ours.     Mars  feems  to  have  an  at- 

mofphere  round  him,  as  the  earth  has,  which 

is  argued  from  the  fixed  ftars  appearing  ob- 

fcure,  when  they  are  feen  juft  by  his  body. 
This  planet  is   five  times  nearer   to   us 

when  he  is  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  than 

when  heis  in  conjunftion  with  him ;  there-         ^  .    _ 

fore  he  appears  fo  much  bigger  and  brighter    his  eyes  like  ours)  as  our  moon  does  to  us ; 

at  one  time  than  another.  and  if  the  other  fatelhtes  are  not  le  s  than 

A  fpedator  in  Mars  will  hardly  ever  fee    the  outermoft,  they  muft  appear  much  larger. 

Mercury  ;  unlefs  fometimes  as  a  fpot  in  the     Mr.Huygens  conceives  them  tobe  not  much. 

dilk  of  the  fun.     To  an  eye  in  Mars,  Venus     if  at  all,  lefs  than  the  earth.     In  Jupiter 

will  appear  about   as  far  from  the  fun,  as     they  have  frequent  eclipfes  of  the  fun,   and 

Mercury  does  to  us.     And  the  earth  about    of  their  moons  ;  and  fometimes  one  rnooa 


another  ;  and  are  variable  both  inrcfpe£tto 
their  breadth,  and  their  relative  diftances. 
Sometimes  they  appear  wider,  fometimes 
narrower,  fometimes  they  are  nearer,  and 
fometimes  farther  off  from  one  another. 
Whether  thefe  fpots  and  belts  are  inherent 
in  the  body  of  the  planet ;  or  whether  they 
fwim,  like  clouds  and  vapours,  in  its  atmof- 
phere,  no  obfervations  yet  made  are  fufficient 
to  inform  us. 

This  planet  has  four  other  primary  planets 
beneath  him  ;  but  they  are  all  too  near  the 
fun  to  be  ever  feen  in  Jupiter  by  an  eye  of 
no  ftiarper  fight  than  ours  :  even  Mars, 
which  is  furtheft  off  fs-cm  the  fan  of  all  the 
four,  will  never  be  above  18  degrees  from 
him.  And  confidering  how  fmall  a  planet 
Mars  is,  and  how  weakly  he  refleds  the 
fun's  light,  he  will  fcarcely  be  feen  at  {o 
fmall  a  diftance  from  the  fun  :  fo  that  Sa- 
turn and  the  Georgian  planet  are  the  only 
primary  planets  that  can  be  feen  in  Jupiter. 
Jupiter  has  four  fatellites  or  moons  re- 
volving about  him,  'vi-z. 

Firft 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 

His  outermoft  moon  muft  appear  almoft  as 
large  to  an  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  (fuppofing 
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as  far  off  as  Venus  appears  to  us. 

Jupiter's  mean  diftance  from  the  fun  is 
'495,000,000  miles.     He  revolves  on  his 


eclipfes  another. 

All  the  four  fatellites  of  Jupiter  were  firft 
1610. 


difcovered  by  Galileo,  Jan. 
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Saturn's  mean  diftance  from  the  fun,  is 
908,000,000  miles,  his  year  is  equal  to  near 
30  of  ours,  n)iz.  29  yearsj  167  days,  22 
hours ;  his  diameter  is  67,000  miles.  The 
inclination  of  his  orbit,  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  is  2  degrees,  20  minutes*  Whether 
Saturn  revolves  on  kis  axis  is  not  known  : 
it  is- certain  he  enjoys  but  one  96th  part  of 
the  light  and  heat  from  the  fun  that  we  do* 
An  eye  in  Saturn  fees  no  primary  planets 
but  Jupiter,  and  the  Georgian  planet. 

Saturn  has  feven  fatellites  moving  round 
him,  vi^k 

Miles. 
146,000 
187,000 
263,000 
600,000 
1,800,000 
35>,058 
27'>,366 

The  fourth  fatellite,  which  is  the  largeft 
of  them  all,  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  fa- 
mous ChriftopherHuygens,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1665.  The  firft,  fecond,  thirds 
and  fifth,  were  all  difcovered  by  Mr.  Caffinii 
betwixt  the  years  1671  and  1684. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  fatellites  owe  their 
difcovery  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Dr. 
Herfchel.  His  account  of  them  was  firft  read 
to  the  Royal  Society,  Nov.  12,  1789. 
Though,  in  point  of  fituation,  they  are,  very 
probably,  the  hrft  and  fecond  in  the  Saturnian 
fyftem ;  they  are  called  by  him  the  fixth  and 
ieventh,  that  we  may  not  be  liable  to  mif- 
takes  in  referring  to  former  obfervations,  or 
tables,  where  the  other  five  fatellites  are 
mentioned  in  the  old  order. 

Saturn  has  a  vaft  folid  ring,  different  from 
all  the  other  planets,  which  encompafies  his 
body,  as  an  horizon  does  a  globe ;  it  is  about 
21,000  miles  broad,  and  as  much  diftant 
fropi  Saturn's  body.  The  thiclcnefs  of  it 
is  to  us  almolt  invifible ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
500  or  1000  miles.  This  ring  c-iils  a  vaft 
ihadow  upon  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  it 
mud:  occafion  very  firange  and  different  ce- 
ieftial  appearances  to  the  Saturnian  inhabi- 
tants, if  any  fuch  there  be. 

Saturn  alfo  has  been  found,  bv  fome  late 
obfervations,  particularly  thofe  of  Dr.  Herf- 
chel, to  be  furrounded, like  the  planet  Jupl- 
ter,  with  feveral  belts  parallel  to  his  equator, 
and  variable  in  their  appearances. 

The  mean  diftance  of  the  Georgian  planet 
from  the  fun,  is  1,800,000,000  miles;  his 
year  is  equal  to  about  S3  of  ours  ;  the  incli- 
nation oi  his  orbit  to  the  plan;;  of  the  eclip- 


tic* \%  43  min.  35  fee;  his  diameter  is 
34)217  miles.  This  planet  has  two  fatellites 
moving  round  him ;  the  firft  revolves  in  S 
days>  17  hours,  i  min.  19  fee.  at  the  diftance 
of  33  feconds ;  the  fecond  revolves  in  13 
days,,  1 1  hours,  5  minutes,  i  fecond,  5  thirds, 
at  thfe  diftance  of  44  feconds,  23  thirds. 

Tne  Georgian  planet  was  difcovered  by 
Dr;  Herfchel  in  the  year  17S1,  and  fo  called 
bj^  him  in  honour  of  his  Majefty  King 
George  III.  its  fatellites  were  difcovered  by 
him  in  the  year  1786. 

The  light  of  this  planet  is  of  a  bluilh 
Vi^hite  colour,  and  in  brilliancy,  between  that 
of  the  moon  and  Venus. 

With  telefcopes  of  a  fmall  power  it  can 
hardly  be  diftinguiftied  from  a  fixed  ftar  of 
between  the  6th  and  7th  magnitude.  In  a 
very  fine  clear  night,  when  the  moon  is  ab- 
fent,  it  may  alfo  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  fuperior  planets,  as  well  as  the  infe- 
rior, are,  by  turns,  morning  and  evening  ftars ; 
and  they  appear  dire^i  ftationary,  and  re- 
trograde. 

The  proportional  diftance  of  all  the  pla- 
nets from  the  fun,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  table: 

Mercury  —  -^  387 
Venus  —  —  723 
Earth  —  — -  looo 
Mars  -r-  —  ^523 
Jupiter  —  — »  5201 
Saturn  —         —      9539 

Georgian  planet  —  J9034 
As  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  in- 
clined to  the  plane  ef  the  ecliptic,  fome  more 
and  fomelefs,  they  all  have  latitude;  that  is, 
they  are  always  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  except  when  they  are 
juft  in  the  nodes  of  their  orbits.  Their  la- 
titude, as  it  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed 
in  the  fun,  is  called  their  heliocentric  lati- 
tude ;  as  it  is  feen  from  the  earth  it  is  called 
their  geocentric  latitude.  Now,  though  the 
greateft  heliocentric  latitude  of  any  planet 
is  but  juft  equal  to  the  inclination  of  its  or- 
bit to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  yet  its  geo- 
centric latitude  may  be  much  greater.  For 
inftance,  the  grcateft  heliocentric  latitude  of 
Venus  is  about  3^  degrees ;  but  as  Ihe  is 
much  nearer  the  earth,  at  one  time  than  an- 
other, ftie  will  appear  under  a  greater  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  or  a  line 
drawn  from  the  obferver's  eye  to  Venus,  will 
make  a  greater  angle  with  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  at  one  time  than  another,  that  is, 
when  fhe  is  nearer  than  when  ftie  is  farther 
ofF ;  and  confequently  though  her  heliocen- 
tric latitude  were  exadly  the  fame  in  both 
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cafes,  yet  her  geocentric  latitude  would  be 
very  different.  And  thus  it  is,  that  Venus 
has  at  fome  times,  viz.  when  fhe  is  neareft 
the  earth  and  retrograde,  more  than  8  de- 
grees latitude  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  the 
zodiac  is  made  to  extend  fomewhat  above  8 
degrees,  on  each  fide  of  the  ecliptic,  that  it 
may  be  broad  enough  to  take  in  the  apparent 
paths  of  the  planets. 

COROLLARY. 

The  fuperlor  planets  appearing  direft, 
ftationary,  and  retrograde,  is  a  proof  of  the 
earth's  annual  motion  round  the  fun  ;  for  if 
it  had  no  fach  motion,  they  never  could  ap- 
pear otherwife  than  direfl. 

That  all  the  planets,  both  primary  and 
fecondary,  may  be  habitable  worlds,  is  a  no- 
tion, (however  laughed  at  by  the  vulgar, 
yet)  not  without  a  reafonable  probability. 
For  who  that  has  feen  any  engine,  a  wind- 
mill for  inftance,'  in  his  own  country,  and 
knows  the  ufe  of  it  is  to  grind  corn  ;  if  he 
travels  into  another  country,  and  there  fees 
an  engine  of  the  fame  fort,  will  not  reafon- 
ably  conclude  that  it  is  defigned  for  the  fame 
purpofe  ?  So  when  we  know  that  the  ufe 
of  this  planet,  the  earth,  is  for  an  habitation 
of  various  forts  of  animals ;  and  we  fee 
other  planets  at  a  diltance  from  us,  fome 
bigger,  and  fome  lefs  than  the  earth,  all  of 
them  folid  bodies,  much  of  the  fame  fhape 
with  the  earth ;  one,  at  lead,  encompafied 
with  an  atmofphere  as  the  earth  is ;  all 
moving  periodically  round  the  fun ;  moft, 
if  not  all,  of  them  revolving  on  their  own 
axis,  juft  as  the  earth  does  ;  and  fome  of 
them  attended  with  moons,  to  enlighten  them 
in  the  night :  is  it  not  highly  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  they  are  all  defigned  for  the 
fame  ufe  that  the  earth  is,  and  that  they  are 
habitable  worlds  like  this  in  which  we  live  ? 

What  ufe  can  we  conceive  of  Jupiter's  and 
Saturn's  moons,  and  thofe  of  the  Georgian 
planet,  which  are  not  vifible  to  us  without 
the  help  of  telefcopes,  unlefs  they  are  to  en- 
lighten thofe  planets  in  the  night  ?  And  of 
what  ufe  can  their  light  be  to  thofe  planets. 


if  there  be  no  inhabitants  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it  ?  Nay,  of  how  little  ufe  are 
any  even  of  the  primary  planets  to  our 
world  r  How  little  is  the  light  which 
they  afford  us  ?  And  as  for  any  influence 
upon  us  and  our  world,  which  the  ailrolo- 
gers  afcribe  to  them,  which  they  conceit 
to  be  different,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent afpefts  *,  and  by  which  they  pretend 
to  foretel  future  events  ;  it  is  moll  certainly 
all  a  groundlefs  and  foolith  conceit.  Who- 
ever confiders  the  vaft  diftance  of  the  planeti 
from  us,  and  that  their  afpefts  are  according 
to  natural  laws,  will  not  cafily  believe  they 
can  have  any  fuch  influence  at  all. 

§  7.     Of  Comets. 

Comets,  or  blazing-ffars,  were  anciently 
fuppofed  to  be  meteors,  or  exhalations,  fet 
on  fire  in  the  higheft  region  of  the  air  ;  but 
the  modern  altronomers  have  found  that 
they  are  above  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  Moft 
probably  they  are  a  fort  of  excentrical 
planets,  which  move  periodically  round  the 
fun. 

Their  orbits  are  very  long  ellipfes,  having 
the  fun  in  one  focus. 

The  proper  motion  of  comets  is  not  the 
fame  in  all,  but  each  has  its  peculiar  courie. 
Some  go  from  well  to  eail,  others  from  eaft 
to  weft ;  fome  from  north  to  foutli,  others 
again  from  fouth  to  north,  in  all  planes  and 
directions :  fo  that  they  are  not,  as  the  planets 
are,  contained  within  the  zodiac. 

Not  many  more  than  twenty  comets  have 
yet  been  obferved;  at  leafi;  fo  as  that  their 
paths  in  the  heavens  have  been  traced  and 
defcribed.  The  time  in  which  they  com- 
plete their  revolution  is  not  yet  known,  ex- 
cept perhaps  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

When  the  comets  delcend  near  to  the  fan, 
they  become  viiible,  and  continue  :o  for 
fome  time  while  they  are  afcending  again 
from  him  :  but  as  they  remove  furtharof, 
we  lofe  fight  of  them  by  degrees ;  until  at 
length  they  run  out  into  fpvr  diftant  regions, 
where  they  are  quite  invifible  to  us,  in  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  their  orbits. 

*  Afpefts  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  fignifying  their  fituation  in  the  zodiac,  with  refpea:  to  one  anotherj 
•r  their  diftance  from  one  another  in  longitude.     The  names  znA  charadters  of  the  diHerenC  alpects  are;, 

^'    *  Sextile,  when  they  are  two  figns,  or  60  degrees  from  one  another. 

2.    n  Quartilc,  when  they  are  three  figns,  or  90  degrees  diftan:. 

3*    A  Trine,  when  they  are  four  figns,  or  120  degrees  diftant. 

4-    §    Oppofition,  when  they  are  fix  figns,  or  180  degrees  diftant. 

5.    (5   Conjunftion,  when  they  are  in  the  fame  fign  and  degree. 

N.  B.  Two  bodies  are  faid  to  be  in  conjunftion  when  both  are  upon  the  faraej.ne  o>  longitude,  tboMfi^ 
they  mav  not  be  in  the  fame  point  of  the  heavens  ;  but  feveral  degrees  diftant  trom  each  other  in  relj  t:£. 
of  latitude.     Thus  Mercury  and  the  moon  may  be  in  conjunaion,  waen  yet  they  a 
that  is,  when  the  former  has  near  7  degrees  of  latitude  on  ore  fide  or.  the  ecliptic, 
degrees  latitude  on  ths  gther  fide. 


degrees  afunc  er  ; 
zni  the  letter  abov't  '5 
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When  a  comet  defcends  near  to  the  fun, 
it  is  fet  on  fire ;  and  its  tail  feems  to  be  no- 
thing elfe  but  a  long  and  very  thin  fmoke, 
or  train  of  vapours  ftreaming  from  it,  which 
always  points  to  the  region  oppofite  to  the 
fun. 

The  popular  divifion  of  comets  into  three 
kinds  W~.  cauduti  or  tailed,  barbati  or 
bearded,  and  criniti  or  hairy,  arifes  not  from 
any  real  difference  of  comets  from  one  an- 
other, but  from  different  circumftances  of 
the  fame  comet.     For  inliance. 

When  a  comet  is  moving  towards  the  fun 
the  train  of  vapours  follows  it,  like  a  tail. 

When  it  is  moving  from  the  fun,  after  its 
perihelion,  the  luminous  vapour  marches 
before  it,  in  the  manner  of  a  beard. 

When  the  vapour  is  projeded  direftly  be- 
hind the  comet  from  us,  it  is  then  hid  from 
our  view,  excepting  that  we  fee  a  little  of 
it  appearing  round  the  comet,  like  a  border 
of  hair.  This  appearance  may  be  account- 
ed for,  partly,  from  the  train  of  vapours 
widening  as  it  recedes  from  the  head  (as  it 
always  does),  fo  that  we  fee  a  little  of  the  re- 
moter part  round  the  body  of  the  comet ; 
and  partly,  becaufe  the  vapour  is  raifed,  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  chiefly  from  the  fide  or 
hemifphere  which  is  towards  the  fun,  and 
is  thrown  off,  by  the  gravitation,  the  con- 
trary way.  For  as  in  our  air,  the  fmoke  of 
a  heated  body  afcends  from  the  earth,  to- 
wards which  the  body  gravitates ;  fo  in  tiie 
heavens,  where  all  bodies  gravitate  towards 
the  fun,  fmoke  or  vapour  muft  afcend  from 
the  fun  ;  therefore  the  vapour  which  is  raifed 
from  that' fide  of  a  comet  which  is  towards 
the  fun,  is  turned  back  again,  and  thrown 
the  contrary  way.  Confequently  when  the 
comet  is  oppofite  to  the  fun,  and  the  heated 
fide  is  towards  us,  the  vapour,  in  returning 
back,  is  feen  round  the  edge  of  the  difk  of 
the  comet,  and  helps  to  form  what  is  vulgar- 
ly called  the  hair. 

N.  B,  The  tail  or  beard  of  a  comet  ap- 
pears longer  or  fhorter,  not  only  as  it  is  real- 
ly projefted  to  a  further  or  lefs  diflance  from 
the  head,  but  as  it  appears  to  us  making  a 
greater  or  lefs  angle,  with  a  line  drawn  from 
our  eye  to  the  comet.  When  we  fee  it  at 
right  angles,  or  any  great  angle,  it  appears 
long  ;  but  if  at  a  fmall  angle  it  appears 
fliort. 

*  Spheres  are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters, 
r  ,X  M    !^  tne  difappomtment  which  took  place  in  the  year  1789,  when  this  period  returned,  it  Is  moft 
p  robab-e  tha    thcfewere  different  comets,  whofe  periods  are  not  yet  afcertained. 

r,  Jr  X      ^°i^      '  u  ^  |^^^°^J^^  ^"^"'l  magnitude,  in  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  little  bear, 
n  »sr  Lhc  exait  north  pole  of  the  world. 


Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  computed  that  the 
great  comet,  which  appeared  1 680  and  1 681 , 
was  heated,  by  its  near  approach  to  the  fun, 
to  the  degree  of  near  20CO  times  the  heat 
of  red  hot  iron. 

Bodies  that  can  endure  fo  intenfe  a  heat, 
v/ithout  being  entirely  diflipated  anddellroy- 
ed,  mufl  needs  be  very  hard  and  folid;  fuch 
therefore,  no  doubt,  the  comets  are. 

Helvetius,  by  meafuring  the  comet  that 
appeared  1665,  found  its  diameter  to  be  three 
times  as  long  as  that  of  the  earth ;  confe- 
quenily  the  body  of  that  comet  muft  be 
twenty- fe\'-en  times  greater  than  the  earth  *. 

The  comet  which  appeared  1759,  ^^  ^"P" 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  that  appeared  1682, 
and  before  in  1607  and  1531  ;  whofe  period 
muft  therefore  be  75  or  76  years  ;  and  whofe 
return  rijay  be  expecled  1835  or  1836.  Its 
greateft  diftance  from  the  fun,  to  its  leaft,  is 
as  60  to  I  :  and  its  [rreateft  light  and  heat, 
to  its  leaft,  as  about  3600  to  i . 

The  comet  which  appeared  1661,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  that  appeared  1532, 
whofe  period  is  therefore  about  1 26  yearsf . 
Its  greateft  diftance  to  its  leaft,  is  computed 
to  be  more  than  100  to  i,  and  its  greateft 
light  and  heat  to  its  leaft,  more  than  10,000 
to  I. 

The  great  comet  which  appeared  1680 
and  1 68 1,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  that  ap- 
peared in  the  44.th  year  before  the  Chriftian. 
^Era,  and  again  A.  D.  531  or  532,  again 
1 106,  and  laftly  1680;  therefore  the  time 
of  its  revolution  muft  be  576  years,  and  its 
next  appearance  may  be  expefted  in  the 
year  2256.  Its  greateft  diftance^to  its  leaft, 
is  about  20,000  to  i,  and  its  greateft  light 
and  heat  to  its  leaft,  above  400,000,000  to  i. 

We  know  but  little,  or  rather  nothing  ; 
certainly,  of  the  ufe  of  comets.  They  feem, 
in  their  prefent  ftate,  to  be  very  unfit  for  the 
habitation  of  animals,  becaufe  of  their  in- 
tenfe heat,  when  they  are  in  one  part  of  their 
orbit,  '-viz.  neareft  the  fun,  and  their  extreme 
cold  in  the  oppofite  part.  But  yet  God 
could,  no  doubt,  make  creatures  who  fhould 
ftiould  be  capable  of  enduring  both  thefe  ex- 
tremes. To  imagine  that  the  appearing  of 
a  comet  is  ominous,  and  that  it  forebodes 
fome  approaching  calamity  to  any  part  o£ 
the  earth,  is  a  fuperftitious  conceit,  without 
any  foundation  in  reafon ;  and  it  feems  to  be 
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condemned  in  fcripture.  'Jcmn.  x.  z.  Thus  All  the  fixed  flars  are  like  the  fan,  im- 
Jii:dth  the  Lord,  learn  not  the  Way  of  the  Hea-  moveable  in  their  places,  but  all  of  them  are 
then,  and  be  not  d'-fmayed  at  the  Signs  of  the     not  invari;ible  as   CO  the  luftre  of  thei--  ap- 


pearance. Some  of  them  appearand  difap- 
pear  periodicall /,  as  that  in  the  neck  of  the 
Whale,  which  is  invifible  hr  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year;  and  in  the  other  three 
or  four  months  of  its  appearance,  it  is  con- 
tinually changing  its  laire  and  brightnefs ; 
which  may,  perhaps^  be  owing  to  the  liar's 
being  covered  with  dark  fpots,  fuch  as  \<e 
fee  in  the  fan,  over  the  greuteft  pare  of  its 
furface.  AtkI,  fuppofmg  it  to  have  a  rota- 
tion on  its  axis,  like  our  fun,  but  flower;  it 
prefents,  atfome  times,  its  bright  parttoonr 
view,  upon  which  it  becomes  vifible;  at 
other  times  it  turiis  its  dark  fide  to  us,  and 
then  we  cannot  fee  it. 

New  ftars  iiave  alfo  been  obferved  to  ap- 
pear, as  one  in  the  Swan's  brealt,  which  was 
firii  taken  notice  of  by  Kepier,  in  the  year 
l6oo.  And  old  ftars  have  difappeared,  and 
become  invifible.  For  inllaice,  one  in  the 
Pleiades,  which  were  foimerlv  f:ven  iUrs, 
and  are  called  fo  fiill,  though  no  more  than 
fix  have  been  vifiblejo  the  naked  eye  for 
feveral  ages  palt.  It  feems  the  feventh  was 
loft  as  long  ago  as  Ovid's  time,  by  this  verfe 
in  the  third  book  of  his  Fal^i : 


-iua  fcptcm  did,  Jc 


«  '.amen 


ififjlcfit. 


Heavens  ;  for  the  Heathen  are  dijmayedat  them. 

§   8.     Of  the  fixed  Stars. 

That  the  fixed  ftars  are  at  a  very  great 
diftance  from  the  earth,  may  be  concluded 
from  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  pointing  as 
direftly  to  the  pole  ftar*,  when  the  earth 
is  at  Aries,  as  when  it  is  at  Libra ;  though 
thofe  two  points  in  the  earth's  orbit  .are  at 
the  diftance  of  190,000  cco  miles  fro.m  each 
other,  which,  it  feenis,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  an  infenfible  poirt,  in  refped  to  the 
diftance  of  the  ftxed  ftars  f .     , 

The  fixed  ftars  being  vifible  to  us  at  fuch 
a  vaft  diftance,  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  they  are  very  large  bodies. 

They  are  probably  alfo  at  vaft  diftances 
from  one  another,  which  may  be  one  caufe 
of  their  appearing  of  fuch  different  magni- 
tudes. They  feem,  by  the  luftre  of  their 
appearance,  to  emit  light  like  the  fun  ;  and, 
indeed,  if  they  only  refieiled  light,  they 
could  hardly  be  vifible  to  us  at  all  at  fo  great 
a  diftance, 

Scarce  zooo  ft.ars  can  be  feen  by  the  naked 
eye;  but  ten,  or,  perhaps,  twenty  times 
more,  may  be  difcerned  by  telefcopes.  The 
difcoverles  of  Dr.  Herfchel  prove,  that  their 
number  is  confiderably  greater  than  former 
aftronomers  have  fuppofed. 

Thus,  in  the  Pleiades,  where  only  fix  ftars 
are  to  be/een  with  the  naked  eye,  t^r.  Hock 
counted  78  with  a  twelve- foot  telefcope  ;  and 
v/ith  longer  telefcopes  he  dlfcovered  a  great 
many  more.  (See  his  Micogiaphy,  p.  241.) 
And  in  the  conftellatlon  Orion,  where   but 

62  ftars  can  be  counted  with  the  naked  eye,     -  1  •  -,    r        r  .'     1  ^     ,\^\- ^ 

2000  have  been  numbered  with  the  help  of    '^}^l'  which  furpafs  tne  ^nowled^e 
telefcopes.  philofopaevs  of  ta,s  .-ord. 

Can  we  think  that  God  made  thefe  vaft 
and  numerous  bodies  only  to  twinkle  to  us 
in  the  night  ?  or  is  it  not  a  more  reafonable 
conjefJure  that  the  fixed  ftars  are  all  fun» 
with  planetary  worlds  moving  round  them, 
like  our  fun .-'  which,  perhaps,  is  no  other 
than  one  of  the  fixed  ftars. 

*  The  Pule  ftar  is  a  ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  in  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  Uttle  Bear,  and  a  very  near 
the  exaft  North  Pole  of  the  world.  ft  ■,    r,      r  ^ 

t  It  appears  from  Dr.  Bradley's  Obfcrvations  that,  at  leaft,  the  Tliftance  of  the  neare.^ftar  from  t  nc 
earth  is  400,000  times  as  great  as  the  diftance  of  tl.c  Ian.  In  order  to  obtaia  ihs  belt  luea  A  cms  va'.c  dif- 
tance, it  is  moft  convenient  to  compare  it  with  the  telocity  of  lorae  moving  bidy,  by  vwhich  it  may  b3 
meafured.  A  cannon  ball  has  been  found  to  move  about  7  miles  and  ^  in  a  minute.  Sound,  accorJi.ibtJ 
Derham,  13  miles  in  a  minute.  According  to  the  prefent  kno^-n  diftance  of  che  lun,  (9^,000,000)  a  ca.i- 
aon  ball,  with  the  above  velocity,  would  be  near  25  years  paffi-g  f/om  the  cutn  to  it.  Soiind  vvou.d  nv-va 
through  that  fpace  in  near  14  years.  Light  is  found  to  move  thrcug'i  that  fpace  m  neir  8  minutss.  ^up- 
pofe,  therefore,  the  diftance  of  the  ftar  400,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  fun;  luht  vvou  'I  t3  o  years 
in  coming  to  the  earth ;  fottad  would  be  5,600,006  yearo ;  a  cannon  ball  nearly  loocoooo  yws «»  uaverunff 
xhit  fpace,'* 


And  we  are  allured  by  tiie  cata:ogues  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  which  were  made  by  tiie  ancient 
aftronomers,  and  even  fo  late  as  by  Tycho, 
that  feveral  ftars  were  obferved  by  them, 
which  are  now  become  inviiible.  But  whe- 
ther thefe  are  periodica!  ftars,  like  that  in  the 
Whale's  neck,  only  with  a  flower  motion  ; 
or  whether  the  new  ones  are  new  creations  ; 
and  whether  the  old  ones,  that  have  difap- 
peared, are  burnt  cut  and  exting-iifhed;  are 
,-„.,....:_"..  "-r.-"---- "  "  '„  of  the 
phiiofop 
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ENNIN  ^3. 
Di-vifcns  of  Time. 
The  moft  common  divifions  of  vr\?  are 


into  days,  hours,  weeks,  m.onths  andyears* 
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I.  Days  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 

A  natural  day  is  the  fpace  of  time  which 
flows  while  the  fun  goes  from  any  meridian 
to  the  fame  meridian  again;  or  from  any 
hour  one  day,  to  the  fame  hour  the  next 
day.  Thefe'  days  are  always  of  the  fams 
length,  very  nearly. 

An  artificial  day  is  from  fun-rife  to  fun- 
fet.  Thefe  days  are  of  different  lengths,  at 
differenttimesof  the  year,  all  the  world  over, 
except  at  the  equator  and  the  poles. 

Different  nations  have  begun  the  natural 
day  differently. 

The  Jews  began  the  day  from  fun-fet. 

The  Babylonians  from  fun-rifing. 

The  Egyptians  from  midnight ;  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  moil  modern  nations 
of  Europe. 

Only  the  aftronomers  begin  the  day  at 
noon,  and  count  24  hours  till  the  noon  of  the 
iiext  day,  and  not  twice  twelve,  according 
to  vulgar  computation. 

II.  Hours  are  aifo  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. 

A  natural  hour  is  the  24th  part  of  a  natu- 
ral day.  The  hour  is  divided  into  60  mi- 
3iutes ;  the  minute  into  60  feccnds,  &c. 

An  artificial  hour  is  the  i2cl^  part  of  the 
artificial  day  or  night.  This  was  ufed  by 
ibme  of  the  ancients. 

III.  A  week  is  a  fyflem  of  feven  days. 
The  firft  is  called  Sunday,  or  Lord's-dav  ; 
the  fecond,  iVIonday,  &c.  In  Latin  they 
are  named  after  the  planets.  Sunday  i's 
j)ies  Solis  ;  Monday,  Luna;  ;  Tuefday, 
Martis;  Wednefday,  Mercurii ;  Thurfdav, 
Jovis;  Friday,  Veneris;  Saturday,  Saturni*. 

iV.  Months  are  either  aftroncmical  or 
civil. 


The  aftror.omical  month  is  either  lunar 
or  folar. 

The  lunar  month  is  that  fpace  of  time 
which  the  moon  takes  up  in  performing  its 
courfe  through  the  zodiac. 

The  folar  month  is  that  fpace  in  which 
the  fun  goes  through  one  fign,  or  30  degrees 
of  the  zodiac. 

The  civil  or  kalendar  month  confills  of  a 
certain  nun^ber  of  days,  according  to  the 
laws  or  cuftoms  of  different  countries.  The 
Englifli,  and  moft  other  European  nations, 
make  12  months  in  a  year,  viz.  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July, 
Augufl,  September,  Oitober,  November, 
December. 

The  number  of  days  in  each  month  is 
found  by  the  following  canon. 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 
Apiii,  Junf,  and  November, 
February  hath  Twenty-eight  .-»5one. 
All  the  reft  have  Thirty-one. 


Years  are  again  either  aftronomical  or 


V. 
civil. 

The  ailronomical  year  is  either  folar  or 
lunar. 

The  folar  year  is  fiderial,  or  tropical. 

The  fiderial  year  is  the  fpace  that  flows 
while  the  fun  is  paffing  from  any  fixed  ftar, 
to  the  fame  again.  Jt  confifts  of  365  days, 
6  hours,  9  minutes,   14  feconds. 

The  tropical  year  is  the  fpace  that  flows 
while  the  fun  paffes  from  either  tropic,  or 
from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic,  to  the  fame 
again.  This  is  fomewhat  Ihort  of  the  fide-* 
rial  year,  becaufe  every  point  of  the  ecliptic - 
goes  backwards  about  50  feconds  of  a  degree 
in  a  year,  thereby  meeting  the  fun,  as  it 
were;  which  makes  the  fun  return  to  the 


*  The  ancient  Saxons  had  a  great  many  idols,  Feven  of  which  were  appropriated  to  the  feven  days  of  the 
week,  becaul'eol'  lomeworfhip  that  was  paid  to  each  idol  on  its  refpedive  day,  viz. 

I.  The  Sun. 

?..  The  Moon. 

3.  Tuifco,  who  had  been  a  man  of  great  renown  among  the  Germans,  after  whom  they  called  themfelves 
Tuitften,  that  is,  Tuitihmen  ;  from  whence  comes  the  modern  name  Dutchmen.  The  third  day  of  the 
\v;ek  was  cfpecially  dedicated  to  the  worfhip  of  this  ido],  V/hichwas  therefore  called  Tuifday,  or  Tuefday.  . 

4-  ^^^'^'^".>  ^'"^o  had  been  a  famous  warrior,  ai;d  was  therefore  honoured  as  the  god  of  battle,  in  like  man- 
ner as  Mars  was  among  the  Romans.  Ke  was  chiefly  worfhipped  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  which  was 
c-..lled  Wodenfday  or  Wednefday. 

5.  Thor,  the  god  Aho  was  fuppofed  to  govern  the  winds  and  clouds,  and  to  whom  they  prayed  for  feafon-'' I 
able  weather,  and  that  efpeciaily  sn  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  called  therefore  Thorfday  or  Thurfday. 
_  6.^  Fnga,  agoddefs,  reputed  the  giver  of  peace  and  plenty;  for  which  gifts  they  prayed  to  her  chiefly  on 
tiie  uxtu  day,  which  was  therefore  called  Frigedead  ;  from  whence  comes  the  name  Friday. 

Scatcr,  tovyhom  they  prayed  for  protcft-on,  freedom  and  concord;  and  alfo  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
He  was  worfhipped  on  the  feventh  day  of  the  week,  which  therefore  received  the  name  Seater-day  from  this 
Idol ;  or,  as  we  now  write  it,  Saturday. 

The  Romans  finding,  or  fancying,  fome  refemblance  between  the  attributes  of  thefe  Saxon  idols,  and 
k'veral  ^'f  tneir  gods,  imagined  them  to  be  the  fame.  As  Woden  thev  fuppofed  to  be  Mars  ;  Thor  to  be 
jupiter  the  thundcrcr;  Friga  to  be  Venus  the  goddc-fs  of  love  and  friendiTiip  ;  and  efpeciaily  becaufe  Venus 
w  IS  honoured  by  them  on  the  fame  day  of  the  week.  Seater  they  miftook  for  Saturn,  merely  becaufe  of  the 
like  foundi  .g  ot  the  name. 

Vide  Ferjltgcin'' i  Rejlttut'm  of  dectLyed  Jnull'^ence,  Page  68. 

fame 


teoii  v; 
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fame  poit^t  of  the  ecliptic,  about  20  minutes 
^f  time  before  he  arrives  at  the  fame  fixed 
flar,  where  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  was 
when  the  fun  was  in  it  a  year  ago.  The 
tropical  year  therefore  is  fhorter  than  the 
liderial  year,  and  cOnfifts  of  365  days,  5 
hours,  48  minutes,  57  feconds. 

The   lunjlr   year  is  either  wandering  or 
fixed. 

The  wandering  lunar  year  confifts  of  12 
lunar  fynodical  months ;  which  wants  1 1 
days  of  the  folar  year.  This  year  is  ufed 
by  the  Turks  and  other  Mahometans;  fo 
that  the  beginning  of  their  year  is  perpetu- 
lally  iliifung  through  the  leveral  fealons>  and 
jit  revolves  in  32  years. 
|.  The  hxed  lunar  or  lunse-folar  year  con- 
fifts  fometimes  of  "l  2  fynodical  months,  fome- 
ftimes  of  1 3  ;  as  will  be  (hewn  afterwards. 

The  civil  year  is  either  Julian  or  Grego- 
rian. 

The  Julian  is  fo  called  from  Julius  Csefar, 
[by  whom  it  was  hxed  40  years  before  Chrill. 
£  conhfts  of  365  days;  only  every  fourth 
year,  which,  is  called  biffextile,  or  leap  year, 
tonfifts  of  366.  The  additional  day  is  now 
put  to  the  end  of  February^  fo  that  February 
has  that  yedr  29  days :  but  in  the  ancient 
Roman  calendar  the  fixth  of  the  calends  of 
March,  anfwering  lo  our  24th  of  February, 
was 'that  year  reckoned  twice  over;  fronl 
vt-hence  is  the  name  biflextile. 

The  Gregorian  year  is  fo  called  from 
Pope  Gregory  XlII.  by  vvhofe  order  the 
Calendar  was  reformed  A.  D.  1582.  It  be- 
gins at  prefent  11  days  before  the  Julian; 
Every  centelhmal  or  hundredth  year  from 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  as  1500,  1600,  1700, 
fee.  is  leap  year,  according  to  the  Julian 
Recount;  but  according  to  the  Gregorian, 
It. is  always  a  common  year,  except  when 
he  number  of  centuries  can  be  divided  by 
J.  without  a  remainder^  for  then  it  is  leap 
iTear.  Thus  the  years  1600  and  2000  are 
fCap  years ;  but  the  intermediate  centeflimal 
rears  are  common  ones.  So  that  the  Gre- 
{orian  year,  or  new  llyle,  which  is  now  ge- 
lerally  ufed,  gets  before  the  Julian,  or  old 
iyle,  3  days  in  400  years. 

To  k?ioiAj  if  it  be  Leap  Year. 
leap  year  is  given,  wB.en  four  will  divide 
^he  cent'ries  compleatj  or  odd  years  befide* 

Example   for    1791. 

'79i-7-4>  remain  3,  not  Leap  Year. 

Example   for    1792. 

1792-7-4,  remains  o,Leap  Yeir. 
§  2.     Of  Calendars. 
The  calendar    (in   Arabic  all-manach. 


from  whence  is  fhe  Englilh  wdrd  almanack) 
is  a  table,  in  whic^  all  the  days  of  trie  year 
are,  fet  down  fucceffively  ;  with  holy-days^ 
both  ecclefiallical  and  civil,  terms,  &c. 
marked  in  their  proper  places.  Tliis  cable 
of  days  is  divided  iiio  52  weeks,  of  7  day$ 
each,  and  i  dar'over,  by  means  of  the  firft 
feveh  letters  of  the  alphabet  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  perpetually  recurring  throughout  the 
year.  A  Hands  againll  the  li?  of  January. 
B  againft  the  2d,  and  fo  on  tO  Decembtr  ..he 
3111,  which  has  A  joined  to  it.  The  letter 
which  ftands  againil  all  the  lundays  of  the 
year,  is  called  the  dorhmica!  or  funday  let- 
ter, for  that  year.  If  January  the  ill  be 
funday,  A  is  the  dominical  letter,  which 
ftands  againft  every  funday  throughout  the 
year,  except  it  be  leap  year;  for  then  the 
dominical  letter  changes  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, moving  a  letter  backwards :  fo  that  G  ^ 
will  be  the  funday  letter  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  ;  for  the  dominical  letter  al- 
ways fhifts  backwards,  as  irom  A  to  G, 
from  G  to  F,  and  from  F  toiE.  if  E  be 
the  dominical  letter  this  year,  D  will  be  the 
next. 

To  find  the  Dominical  Letter  for  any  Tear. 

Divide  the  cent'ries  by  4;  and  :wice  vyhat  does  re» 

main 
Take  from  6j  and  then  add  to  the  number  you 

gain 
The  odd  years  and  their  4th ;  which  dividing  by 

What  is  left  take  from  7,  and  the  lettei  is  given* 
Example    for     I79i. 

17—4  remains  i 
1x2=2 
4+91+22=117 
117-^7  remain  5         .         . 

7.1531:2  =  6,  the  Domlnicdl  tetter* 
By  the  dominical  letter,  you  may  compute 
on  what  day  bf  the  week  any  day  of  the 
ihonth  will  fall  throughout  the  year,  by  the 
foUov/ing  canon. 

i       2  i  4  5.  6 

At  Dover  Dwells  George  Brown  Efquircj 

7  8  9         10         II       iz 

Good  Chriliopher  Finch,  And  David  Frier. 

Where  the  12  words  anfwer  to  the  I2 
months ;  the  iirit  letter  of  each  ivord  ftands 
ih  the  calendar  againft  the  firft  day  of  the 
correfponding  month,  as  A  againit  January 
the  ift,  D  againft  February  the  ift,  &c. 
Supoofe  B  is  the  dominical  letter,  I  would 
know  on  what  day  of  the  week  Jur.e  the 
24th  falls  that  year.  E  ftands  againft  June 
the  ift,  per  (".anon.  Remember  that  the-  ift, 
8th,  I  5th,  22d,  29th,  is  the  fame  day  of  the 
week  in  each  month.  Now  if  B  be  Sunday, 
E  is  Wednefday ;  therefore  June  the  22d  19 
Wednefday,  and  the  24th  is  Friday. 

g  g  *  §  3.  qr 
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ELEGANT    EXTRApTS,        Book  V. 


§  3.    Of  Cycles. 
Cycles,  or  periods,  are  fuch  fpaces  of  time 
as  revolve  into  themfelves  again  ;  of  which 
fort  the  molt  confiderable  are, 

Tof  the  fun, 
The  cycled  of  the  moon, 

l^of  the  Roman  indiftion. 
1.  The  cycle  of  the  fun  confifts  of  28 
years,  which  contain  all  the  poihble  combi- 


out  the  firft  day  of  the  moon  (Primum  Lu- 
ns)  and  the  golden  number,  as  deferving  to 
be  writ  in  letters  of  gold. 

The  golden  numbers  are  thofe  placed  in 
the  firft  column  of  the  calendar,  betwixt 
March  21  and  April  »8th,  both  inclufive, 
to  denote  the  days  upon  which  thofe  full 
moons  fall,  which  happen  upon  or  next  after 
March  21  ft  in  thofe  years,  of  which  they 
are  refpeflively  the  golden  numbers.     The 


nations  of  the  dominical  letters,  in  refpeft  ^  A  r    .    r  „       ^  »v,»  r,nn,K^r  ^f 

^      ,   :    r-       a-  ^  ^.^o^    oc  nmntino-  out  dav  of  fuch  full  moon,  or  the  number  or 

::lTn  ~d  Teatyei  .TSaft  da  s  from  March  ,  ft  .0  .hat  day  inclufive. 

Ae  exolltion  of  the  cycle,  the  days  of  the  is  called  the  pafchal  hmit,  the  next  lunday, 

tS^^:tt  faL  o'rder  to'Jhe  fa.e  after  which  ;sE*r  day.  J- "hence -t 
days  of  the  week,  throughout  the  next  cycle, 
Except  that  upon  every  centelTimal  year, 


which  is  not  a  leap  year. 


the  letters  muft 


all  be  removed  one  place  forward,  to  make 
them  anfwer  to  the  years  of  the  cycle.  For 
inftarce,  if  the  year  i  800  were  a  leap  year, 
as  every  centeffimal  year  is  in  the  Julian  ac- 
count, the  dominical  letters  would  be  E  D, 


appears  that  Eaiter  can  never  fall  fooner 
than  march  22d,  nor  later  than  April  25th  ; 
becaufe  thofe  two  days  are  the  earliell  and 
lateft  fundays  that  can  pofiibly  fall  next  af- 
ter the  firft  full  moon  on  or  after  the  2  ift  of 
March.  Thefe  numbers  fo  placed  will  mark 
the  day  of  the  pafchal  limit,  till  the  year 
1900,  when  they  will  need  fome  alteration 


and  C  would  be  the  dominical  letter  of  the     as  may  be  feen  in  The  Earl  of  Macclesfield's 

Remarks    upon  the   Solar  and  the  ijunar 


next  year ;  but  as  it  is  a  common  year  m 
the  Gregorian  account,  D  is  the  dominical 
letter  of  1801,  which  anfwers  to  the  iS^h  of 
the  cycle  ;  C  to  the  1 9th  &c,  until  the  next 
centeffimal  year. 

The  dominical  letter  of  each  year  in  this 
cycle,  until  the  year  1 800,  appears  in  the 
following  table. 


I     DC 

6     D  11     Eii6      F21  Oi^i^b     Uj 

2        B 

7      ^ 

12     D  17  ED  22       E  27      F 

3       A 

8      B 

13  CB  iS     C23       D  28     E 

4       G 

0  AG 

14     a;  19     B,24       C 

S     FElio      F 

15     G20     AI25  B  A 

Years,  in  Philof.  Tranfad.  No.  495. 

3.  The  cycle  of  the  Roman  indiftion  is 
a  period  of  1 5  years,  which  was  ufed  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  but  for  what  purpofe  is 
not  now  known.  It  is  however  ufed  by  the 
Popes,  who  date  their  ads  by  the  years  of , 
the  indidioB. 

The  golden  number,  cycle  of  the  fun,  and 
indidion  are  found  for  any  year  by  this  canon. 
When  I,  9,  3,  to  the  year  have  added  been. 
Divide  by  nineteen,  twenty-eight,  fifteen  : 
By  what  remains  each  cycle's  year  is  feen  *f 

Example    for     1791. 


2.  The  cycle  of  the  moon  is  a  period  of 
19  years,  after  which  the  new  and  full 
moons  return  on  the  fame  days  of  the  months; 
only  1  hour  28  minutes  fooner  :  fo  that  on 
whatever  days  the  new  and  full  moons  fall 
this  year,  they  will  happen  19  years  hence 
on  the  fame  days  of  the  months.  Except 
when  a  centeffimal  common  year  falls  with- 
in the  cycle,  that  will  remove  the  new  and 
full  moons  a  day  later  in  the  calendar,  than 
ctherwife  they  would  have  fallen  ;  fo  that  a 
new  moon  w 


1791 

39)1792(94 
171 


1791 

? 

a8) 1800(64 
168 


1791 

3 

I5)i794("9 

i5_ 

29 

IS 

144 

Ui 
9R.1. 

Thefe  three  cycles,  multiplied  into  one 

another;  that  is,  28X19X15,  amount  to 

7980,   which  is  called  the   Julian  period. 


3l 

6G.  N''. 


Cy.  S, 


It  is 


hich  fell,  before  the  centeffimal  after  which  the  three  foregoing  cycles  will 

year,  fuppofe  on  march  lOth,  will  fall  19  begin  again  together.     This  period  had  its 

years  afterwards  on  March  nth.  imaginary  beginning  710  years  before  the 

The  number  of  the  years  in  this  cycle  creation,   and  is  not  yet  complete, 

is  called  the  prime,  from  its  ufe  inpointing  much  ufed  in  chronological  tables. 

»  The  reafon  of  adding  thefe  numbers,  viz,  1  for  the  golden  number,  9  for  the  cycle  of  the  fun,  and  jb, 
for  the  indiaion,  to  the  date  of  the  Chiiftian  sra,  is  becaufe  fo  many  years  of  the  refpedive cycles  were  elap- 
fed  when  the  Chriftiansra  began.  If  then  you  divide  the  current  year  of  Chrift,  with  the  addition  of  the  re- 
fpeftive  number,  by  the  whole  number  of  the  cycle,  the  quotient  ihews  how  many  compleat  cycles  have  run 
out,  fince  the  beginning  of  that  in  which  the'Chriftian  aera  commenced,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  Ihews 
the  prelent  year  ^i  the  cycle  j  if  there  be  no  remainder,  it  is  the  laft  year,  which  complcats  the  cycle. 


pOOK  V# 


§  4.     Of  the  Epaa. 
The  Epafl  *  is  a  number  arifing  from  the 
jxcefs  of  the  folar  year  above  the  lunar,  of 
12   fvnodical  months,    wliich  excefs  is    11 
iays  ;  or  the  epaft  of  any  year  expreffes  the 
jiumber  of  days  from  the  laft  new  moon  of 
the  old  year,    (which  was  the  beginning  of 
he  prefent  lunar  year)  to  the  ift  of  Janua- 
The  firft  year  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon 
;he  epaft  is  o,  becaufe  the  lunar  year  begins 
ivi-Lh  the  folar.      On  the  fecond,  the  lunar 
i^ear  has  begun   1 1  days   before  the   folar 
jtzx,  therefore  the  epaft  is  1 1 .   On  the  third 
has  begun  twice  ^  i  days  before  the  folar 
'•ear,  therefore   the  epail  is  22.     On  the 
burth  it  begins  three  times  1 1  days  fooner 
han  the  folar  year  ;  the  epaft  would  there- 
ore  be  33,  but  30,  being  an  intire  fynodi- 
al  month,  muft  that  year  be  intercalated  ; 
)r  that  year  muft  be  reckoned  to  confiil:  of 
3  fynodical  months,  and  there  remains  3, 
vhich  is  the  true  epadl  of  the  year;,  and  fo 
m  to  the  end  of  the  cycle,  adding  1 1  to  the 
pa6b  of  the  laft  year,  and  always  rejefting 
o,'  gives  the  epaft  of  the  prefent  year. 
Thus  to  adjuil  the  lunar  year  to  the  folar, 
hrough  the  whole  cycle  of  19  years,  12  of 
hem  muft  confilt  of  1 2  fynodical  months 
rach,  and  7  of  13,  by  adding  a  month  of  30 
iays  to  every  year  when  the  epait  would 
xceed  30,  and  a  month  of  29  days  to  the 
aft  year  of  the  cycle,  which  make  in  all 
509  days,  i.  e.  19X11  ;  fo  that  the  inter- 
calary or  embolimean  years  in  this  cycle  are 
\,  7,  10,  12,  15,  18,  19. 
A  general  Rule  to  find  the  Gregorian  Epa6i. 
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A  table  of  the  golden  numbers  and  jheir 
correfponding  epads  until  the  year  iq©o. 


t  the  cenf  ries  by  4  be  divided,  and  then 
Vhat  remains  multipUed  by  the  number  17  ; 
'orty-three  times  the  quotient,  and  86  more 

dd  to  that ;  and  dividing  by  5  and  a  fcore  ; 
rom  II  times  the  prime,  fubflraifl  the  laft  quote, 
ufid    reje£ling   the   thirties,    gives   the   epadl    you 
fuught. 

Ex   A    M    p    L    F.     for    .I;9J. 
17-J-4  renwins  I 
iXi7=:i7 
43x4+^6+17^=275 

?.75-^-S=:::ii 
11x6  —  66 
65—113=55 

55-i-30  rem.V:n  -sr-Epad, 
^ofind  the  Epaa  uuiil  the  1  'ear  1 500. 
The  prime  wanting  one  mukipijcd  by  11, 
iad  the  thirties  rejeftcd,  the  epadl  is  given. 

Example    for     Ijgi- 

6—1X11  =  55 

55-^30  remain  25  =  Epaift. 


U.  IN.  t,pat.  G.  N.  1-,.. 

J.  iSl.  bp.  Cj.  i\.  Ep. 

I   —    0 

6  —  25 

11  —  20 16  ---  15 

2    11 

7  —  6 

12   I  17  —  26 

3    —    22 

8  —  17 

13  —  12  iS  —  7 

4   —   3 

9  -  zS 

14  —  2-3  19  —  18 

5   -   14 

10   —   rji5   —   4'           1 

Eafter  may  be  computed  from  the  epaft 
by  the  two  following  canons. 

To  find  Safer  Limit,  or  the  Day  of  the  Pafchal 

Full  Moon,  from  March  the  if  inclufi've. 
Add  fix  to  the  epaft,  rejeft  3  times  10, 
"What's  left  take  from  50,  the  lirr.it  you  gain  : 
Which  if  50,   one  iefs  you  muft  make  it,  and  evejj 
When  49  too,  if  prime's  more  than  11. 

Example    for     1791; 
25  +  6  =  31 
30- 3cm  . 

50— I  =49= Limits. 

By  the  Limit,  and  Dominical  Letter   to  find 

Eafter  Day. 
If  the  letter  and  4  from  the  limit  you  take, 
And  what's  left  from  next  number  which  fevens 

will  make; 
Adding  then  to  the  limit  what  laft  does  remain. 
You  the  days  from  St.  David's  to  Eafter  obtain. 

Example    for     1791. 

49-.4-2=43 

49 — 43iz6 

49 +  6  =  55  =  April  24th,  Eafter  Day. 

The  age  or  change  of  the  moon  may  be 
found,  pretty  nearly,  by  the  following  ca- 
non, in  which  the  I  2  numbers  anfwer  to  the 
12  months,  beginning  with  January. 

Unus  o,  2,  I,  2,  3,4,  5,6, 

a,  8,  10,  10,  thefe  to  the  cpatt  fix. 

The  fum,  bate  30,  to  the  month'^  day  add. 

Or  take  from  30,  age  or  change  is  had. 

Example    for     179I. 

25+1  +  10=36 

36 3o  =  6:=Moon's  Age. 

25  +  1=26 

30— 26=4=Day  of  the  Change. 

To  find  the  Time  of  the  Moon's  coming  to  the 
South,  andofHigh.Watcr  at  London-Bridge, 

Four  times  the  moon's  age,  if  by  5/°^  ^'Z'^:?.,  x. 
Gives  the  hour  of  her  fouthing  :  add  2  for  the  tue  f- 

S   5.     Of  Epochas  or  .^ras. 

An  epocha  or  sra  is  a  fixed  point  of  time, 

at  or  near  to  which  fome  remarkable  event 

has  happened,  from  whence  a  feries  of  years 

is  computed  ;  as,  from  the  creation  of  the 


•  Derived  from  tvayiiv,  to  add  or  intercalate,  ,        ,         ^    ,  1    .  u,„r,<.n^  fome'-Ii-^es 

t  The  high  water  does  not  always  anfwer  to  the  fame  fituatlon  of  the   moon,  b«t  happens  fomcns 
poner,  and  fometimes  later,  than  if  the  moon  alone  afted  on  the  fea.  This  proceeds  fi^r   the  .ch^ 
?o.    TJic  different  diftaacea  of  the  moan  from  the  earth,  produce  hkswife  a  fcnhblevauatio^  ;n  the  t.de^. 
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ecclefiaftical  computations  ;  which  is  other-  ■ 
wife  called  the  aera  of  the  roartvrs,  becaufe  «• 
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^orld,  from  the  deluge,  from  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  &c. 
'  As  the  conftitution  of  epochas  is  merely 
arbitrarvr  and  not  founded  on  any  afirono- 
rtiical  cor,  liderations,  different  nations  have 
made  ufe  of  different  epochas,  commonly 
taken  from  foms  remarkable  occurrence  in 
their  refoe^live  hiftories.  Tnus  the  Romans 
computed  cheir  years  from  the  building  of 
Jlome.  The  Greeks  from  the  iirli  inttitu- 
tion  of  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  ce- 
lebrated at  tha  beginning  of  every  fifth  year. 
Hence  they  computed  their  years  by  Olym- 
piads, each  Olympiad  containing  four  years. 
The  Turks  and  Arabians,  and  generally  all 
thai:  piofefs  the  Mahometan  religion,  ufe 
the  epocha  of  the  Hegciva,  which  is  com- 
puted from  the  time  of  Mahomet'g  flight 
from  Mecca  to  Medina.  The  ancient  Jews 
made  ufe  of  various  epochas,  taken  from 
remarkable  occurrences  in  their  hiftory,  as 
from  their  Exodus  or  departure  from  Egypt, 
from  the  budding  of  Solomon's  temple,  from 
the  Aflyrianand  Babylonian  captivities,  &c. 
The  modern  Jews  ufe^  principally,  the  epo- 
cha of  the  creation.  The  epocha  of  Chrift, 
or  A.  D.  i.  e.  the  year  of  our  Lord  com- 
mencing from  our  Saviour's  nativity,  is  now 
chiefly  ufed  by  Chriftians,  ^t  leaft  through- 
out Europe  ;  for  the  Abyffmian  Chriftians 
are  faid  to  ufe  the  Dioclefian  asra,  in  all  their 


of  the  great  number  of  Chriftians  that  fuf-..,;, 
fered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  the  empe-  j^" 
ror  Dioclefian.  The  vulgar  Chriftian  aera,  ' 
whofe  author  was  Dionyiius  Exiguus,  ai\ 
Abbot  of  Rome,  in  the  fixth  century,  is  al-,; 
lowed  by  the  beft  chronologers  to  begin  four., 
years  too  late,  or  alter  the  true  time  of 
Chrilt's  birth :  yet  long  ufe  has  now  fo 
eftablilhed  it,  that  there  is  lefs  inconvenience 
in  ufing  it  with  that  error,  than  there  would 
be  in  correfting  it.  Dionyfius  dated  his  sera 
from  the  conception  of  Chrift,  which  he 
fuppofed  to  be  on  March  25th,  which  me- 
thod obtained  in  England  until  the  yeac 
1752.  But  now  the  hrft  of  January  is  rec- 
koned the  beginning  of  the  year  in  all  the 
Britilh  dominions,  as  well  as  by  moft  other 
nations  of  Europe. 

Befides  thefe  great  epochas,  as  we  may 
call  them,  it  has  been  uliial  to  compute  by 
ieffer  epochas,  commencing  with  the  begins 
ning  of  the  reign  of  emperors  and  kings, 
and  expiring  at  their  death.  Thus  the  an- 
cient Romans  reckoned  by  the  years  of  th^ 
reign  of  their  emperors  ;  and  thus  in  Eng-, 
land  the  anno  regni,  which  is  computed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign,  is 
generally  ufed  in  ads  of  parliament,  an(^ 
law  inftruments. 
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Extrails  from  Afr .  P  e  n  n  a  N  T  V  Briiijh 
Zoology . 

§  I.     r>?-f  Horse. 

THE  breed  of  horfes  in  Great  Britain  is 
as  mixed  as  that  of  its  inhabitants  :  the  fre- 
quent introdurlion  of  foreign  horfes  has 
given  us  a  variety,  that  noYingle  country 
can  boaft  of:  moft  other  kingdoms  produce 
only  one  kind,  while  ours,  by  a  judicious 
mixture  of  the  feveral  fpecies,  by  the  happy 
difference  of  our  foils,  and  by  our  luperior 
flcill  in  management,  may  triumph  over  the 
reft  of  Europe,  in  having  brought  each  qua- 
lity of  this  noble  animal  to  the  higheft  per- 
feftion. 

In  the  annals  of  Newmarket,  may  be 
found  mftances  of  horfes  that  have  literally 
out-flnpped  the  wind,  as  the  celebrated  M. 
Condamine  has  lately  iliewn  in  his  remarks 
Oil  thofe  of  Great  Britain.     Childers  is  an 


amazing  inftance  of  rapidity,  his  fpeed  hav;» 
ing  been  more  than  once  exerted  equal  to- 
8z§  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  near  a  mile  in  a  mi- 
nute :  the  fame  horfe  has  alfo  run  the  round 
coiirfe  a,;  Newmarket  (which  is  about  40Q 
yards  lefs  than  four  miles)  in  fix  minutes 
and  forty  feconds ;  in  which  cafe  his  fleet- 
nefs  is  to  that  of  the.  fwifteft  Barb,  as  four 
to  three  ;  the  former,  according  to  Dodlor 
Maty's  computation,  covering  at  every 
bound  a  fpace  of  ground  equal  in  length  to 
twenty-three  feet  royal,  the  latter  only  that 
of  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  royal. 

Horfes  of  this  kind  derive  their  origio 
from  Arabia ;  the  feat  of  the  pureft,  an(i 
moft  generous  breed. 

The  fpecies  ufed  in  hunting,  is  a  happy 
combination  of  the  former  with  others  fupe- 
rior  in  ftrength,  but  inferior  in  point  of 
fpeed  and  lineage  :  an  union  of  both  is  ne- 
cefTary  ;   for  the  fatigues  of  the  chace  mufj; 

be 
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be  fupported  by  the  fpirit  of  the  one,  as  well 
as  by  the  vigour  of  the  other. 

No  country  can  bring  a  parallel  to  the 
ftrength  and  fize  of  our  horfes  deftined  for 
the  draught ;  or  to  the  adivity  and  ftrength 
united  of  thofe  that  form  our  cavalry. 

In  our  capital  there  are  inftances  of  fin- 
gjle  horfes  that  are  able  to  draw  on  a  plain, 
for  a  fmall  fpace,  the  weight  of  three  tons; 
but  could  with  eafe,  and  for  a  continuance, 
draw  half  that  weight.  The  pack-  horfes  olF 
Yorkshire,  employed  in  conveying  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  that  county  to  the  moft  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  ufually  carry  a  burden 
of  420  pounds  ;  and  that  indifferently  over 
the  highelt  hills  of  the  north,  as  well  as  the 
moft  level  roads ;  but  the  moft  remarkable 
proof  of  the  ftrength  of  our  Britilh  horfes, 
is  to  be  drawn  from  that  of  our  mill-horfes  : 
fome  of  thefe  will  carry,  at  one  load,  thir- 
teen meafures,  which,  at  a  moderate  compu- 
tation of  70  pounds  each,  will  amount  to 
910  ;  a  weight  fuperior  to  that  which  the 
leiTer  fort  of  camels  will  bear  :  this  will  ap- 
pear lefs  furprlfing,  as  thefe  horfes  are,  by 
degrees,  accuftomed  to  the  weight ;  and  the 
diftance  they  travel  no  greater  than  to  and 
from  the  adjacent  hamlets. 

Our  cavalry  in  the  late  campaigns  (when 
they  had  an  opportunity)  ftiewed  over  thofe 
of' our  allies,  as  well  as  of  the  French,  a 
great  fuperiority  both  of  ftrength  and  ac- 
tivity :  the  enemy  was  broken  through  by 
the  impetuous  charge  of  our  fquadrons ; 
while  the  German  horfes,  from  their  great 
weight,  and  inadive  make,  were  unable  to 
iecond  our  eftbrts ;  though  thofe  troops 
were  aduJted  by  the  nobleft  ardour. 

The  prefentcavalry  of  this  ifland  only  fup- 
ports  its  ancient  glory ;  it  was  eminent  in 
the  earlieft  times  :  our  fcythed  chariots,  and 
the  aftivityand  good  difciplineof  our  horfes, 
even  ftruck  terror  into  Csfar's  legions :  and 
the  Britons,  as  foon  as  they  became  civilized 
enough  to  coin,  took  care  to  reprefent  on 
their  money  the  animal  for  which  they  were 
fo  celebrated.  It  is  now  impofiible  to  trace 
out  this  fpecies  ;  for  thofe  which  exift  among 
the  indigents  of  Great  Britain,  fuch  as  the 
little  horfes  of  Wales  and  Cornv/all,  the 
hobbies  of  Ireland,  and  the  fhelties  of  Scot- 
land, though  admirably  well  adapted  to  the 
ufes  of  thofe  countries,  could  never  have 
been  equal  to  the  work  of  war  ;  but  proba- 
bly we  had  even  then  a  larger  and  ftronger 
breed  in  the  more  fertile  and  luxuriant  parts 
of  the  ifland.  Thofe  we  employ  for  that 
purpofe,  or  for  the  draught,  are  an  offspring 


of  the  German  or  Fiemlfti  breed,  mellorited 
by  our  foil,  and  a  judicious  culture. 

The  Eiiglifn  were  ever  attentive  to  an 
exaft  culture  of  thefe  animals;  and  in  very 
early  times  fet  a  high  value  on  their  breed. 
The  efteem  that  our  horfes  were  held  in  by 
foreigners  fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Athel- 
ftan,  may  be  colleded  from  a  law  of  that  mo- 
narch prchibuing  their  exportation,  except 
they  were  defigned  as  prefents.  Thefe  muft 
have  been  the  native  kind,  or  the  prohibi- 
tion would  have  been  needlefs,  for  our  com- 
merce was  at  that  time  too  limited  to  re- 
ceive improvement  from  any  but  the  Ger- 
man kind,  to  which  country  their  own  breed 
could  be  of  no  value. 

But  when  our  intercourfe  with  the  other 
parts  of  Europe  was  enlarged,  we  foon  laid 
hold  of  the  advantages  this  gave  of  impro- 
ving our  breed.  Roger  de  Belefme,  Earl 
of  Shrewlhury,  is  the  iirft  that  is  on  record  : 
he  introduced  the  Spanifti  ftallions  into  his 
eftate  in  Powifland,  from  which  that  part  of 
Wales  was  for  many  ages  celebrated  for  a 
fwift  and  generous  race  of  horfes.  Giraldus 
Cambrenlis,who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
thefecond,  takes  notice  of  it;  and  Michael 
Drayton,  cotemporary  with  Shakefpear,  ftngs 
their  excellence  in  the  fixth  part  of  his 
Polyolbion.  This  kind  was  probably  de- 
ftined  to  mount  our  gallant  nobility,  or 
courteous  knights  for  feats  of  chivalry,  in 
the  generous  contefts  of  the  tilt-yard.  From 
thefe  fprung,  to  fpeak  the  language  of  the 
times,  the  Flower  of  Courfers,  v/hofe  ele- 
gant form  added  charms  to  the  rider ;  and 
whofe  aftivity  and  managed  dexterity  gain- 
ed him  the  palm  in  that  field  of  gallantry 
and  romantic  honour. 

Notwithrtanding  my  former  fuppofition, 
races  were  known  in  England  in  very  early 
times,  Fitz- Stephen,  who  wrote  in  the 
days  of  Henry  11.  mentions  the  great  de- 
light that  the  citizens  of  Lon^'on  took  in 
the  diverfion.  But  by  his  words,  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  purpofes 
of  gaming,  but  merely  to  have  fprung  from 
a  generous  emulation  of  fnewing  a  fuperior 
fkill  in  horfemanfhip. 

Races  appear  to  have  been  in  Vogue  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  have 
been  carried  to  fuch  excefs  as  to  injure  the 
fortunes  of  the  nobility.  The  famous  Georgft 
Earl  of  Cumberland  is  recorded  to  have 
wafted  more  of  his  eftate  than  any  of  his 
anceftors ;  and  chiefly  by  his  extreme  love 
to  horfe-races,  tiltlngs,  and  other  expr^nfive 
diverfions.  It  is  probable  that  the  parfimo- 
g  g  4  "■^°'^- 
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nicus  queen  did  not  approve  of  it ;  for  races 
are  nr-t  among  the  diver^onf  exhibited  at 
K-ennelworth  by  her  favourite  Leicei;er.  In 
the  tollowmg  reign,  were  places  allotted 
for  the  iDort :  Croydon  in  the  South,  and 
Garterly',  in  Yorklhiie,  were  celebrated 
courfes.  Camden  aMb  fays,  that  in  1607 
there  were  races  near  York,  and  the  prize 
was  a  lit'le  golden  bell. 

Not  that  we  deny  this  diverfion  to  be 
known  in  thefe  kingdoms  in  earlier  times  ; 
we  only  afiert  a  cirrerent  mode  of  it,  gen- 
tlemen being  then  their  own  jockies,  and 
riding  their ^own  hories.  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cheibury  enun.eiates  it  among  the  fports 
that  gallant  phwofopher  thought  unworthy 
of  a  rnan  of  honour.  "  The  exercife  (fays 
"  he)  I  do  not  approve  of,  is  running  of 
"  horfes,  there  being  much  cheating  in  that 
"  kind  ;  neither  do  1  fee  why  a  brave  man 
**  Ihould  delight  in  a  creaiure  whofe  chief 
**  ufe  is  to  help  him  to  run  away." 

The  increafe  of  ot  r  inhabitants,  and  the 
extent  of  our  manufafiures,  together  with 
the  former  neglecl  of  internal  navigation  to 
convey  thofe  manufadurcs,  multiplied  the 
number  of  cur  horses :  an  excefs  of  wealth, 
before  unknown  in  thele  illandf,  increafed 
the  luxury  of  carriages,  and  added  to  the 
neceflity  of  an  extraordinary  culture  of  thefe 
animals :  their  high  reputation  abroad,  has 
alfo  made  them  a  branch  of  commerce,  and 
proved  another  caufe  of  their  vaft  increafe. 

As  no  kingdom  can  bcall  of  parallel  cir- 
cumRances,  lo  none  can  vie  with  us  in  the 
number  of  thefe  noble  quadrupeds  ;  it  would 
be  extremely  diificult  to  guefs  at  the  exadl 
^mount  of  them,  or  to  form  a  periodical 
account  of  their  increafe  :  the  number  feems 
very  fluduating  :  William  Fitz- Stephen  re- 
lates, that  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen, 
London  alone  poured  out  20,000  horfismen 
in  the  wars  of  thofe  times :  yet  we  find  that 
jn  thebeginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  whole  kingdom  could  not  fupply  2000 
horfes  to  form  our  cavalry  :  and  even  in  the 
year  1588,  when  the  nation  was  in  the  mod 
imminent  danger  from  the  Spanilh  invafion, 
all  the  cavalry  which  the  nation  could  then 
furnidi,  amounted  only  to  3000  :  to  account 
for  this  difference  we  muft  imagine,  that  the 
number  of  horfes  which  took  the  field  in 
Stephen's  reign  was  no  more  than  an  un- 
difciplined  rabble ;  the  few  that  appeared 
under  the  banners  of  Elizabeth,  a  corps  well 
formed,  and  fuch  as  might  be  oppoi'ed  to  fo 
formidable  an  enemy  as  was  then  expefled  ; 
h-at  fuch  is  their  prefent  increafe,  that  in 
the  late  war,   the  number  employed  was 


13,575;  and  fuch  is  our  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  horfes,  that  moft  of  thoie  which 
are  ufed  in  our  waggons  and  carriages  of 
different  kinds,  might  be  applied  to  the  fame 
purpcfe  :  of  thefe,  our  capital  alone  employs  ; 
near  22,000.  •  i 

1  he  learned  M.  de  BufFon  has  almoft  ex- 
baulled  the  fubjeft  ©f  the  natural  hiftory  of  ■ 
the  horfe,  and  the  other  domeftic  animals ; 
and  left  very  little  for  after  writers  to  add. 
We  may  obferve,  that  this  moft  noble  and 
ufeful  quadruped  is  endowed  v/ich  every 
quality  that  can  make  it  lubfervient  to  the 
ufes  cf  mankind  ;  and  thofe  qualities  appear 
in  a  more  exalted,  or  in  a  lefs  degree,  in 
proportion  to  our  various  necelTjties. 

Undaunted  courage,  added  to  a  docility 
half  reafoning,  i  given  to  fome,  which  fits 
them  for  military  fervices.  The  fpirit  and 
emulation  (o  apparent  in  others,  furnifh  us 
with  that  fpecies,  which  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  courfe  ;  or,  the  more  noble  and 
generous  pleafure  of  the.  chace. 

Patience  and  perfeverance  appear  ftiongly 
in  that  moll  ufeful  kind  deftined  to  bear  the 
burdens  we  impofe  on  them  ;  or  that  em- 
ployed in  the  llavery  of  the  draught. 
*  Though  endowed  with  valt  ftrength,  and 
great  powers,  they  very  rarely  exert  either 
to  their  mafter's  prejudice  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, will  endure  fatigues,  even  to  death, 
for  our  benefit.  Providence  has  implanted 
in  them  a  benevolent  difpofjtion,  and  a  fear 
of  the  human  race,  together  with  a  certain 
confcioufnefs  of  the  fervices  we  can  render 
them.  Moft  of  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  are 
domeftic,  becaufe  necelTity  compels  them  to 
feek  our  proteftion  :  wild  beafts  are  pro- 
vided with  feet  and  claws,  adapted  to  the 
form.ing  dens  and  retreats  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  ;  but  the  former,  de- 
ftitute  cf  thefe  advantages,  are  obliged  to 
run  to  us  for  artificial  fhelter,  and  harvefted 
provifions  :  as  nature,  in  tliefe  climates, 
does  not  throughout  the  year  fupply  them 
with  necefTary  food. 

But  ftill,  many  of  our  tame  animals  muft, 
by  accident,  endure  the  rigour  of  the  feafon ; 
to  prevent  which  inconvenience,  their  feet 
(for  the  extremities  fufFer  lirft  by  cold)  are 
protefted  by  ftrong  hoofs  of  a  horny  fub-r 
itance. 

The  tail  too  is  guarded  with  long  bufhy 
hair  that  protefls  it  in  both  extremes  of 
weather  ;  during  the  fummer  it  ferves,  by 
its  pliancy  and  agility,  to  brufh  oft* the  fwarms 
of  infedts  which  are  perpetually  attempting 
either  to  ftiiig  them,  or  to  depofit  their  eggs 
in  the  rectum  ;  the  fame  length  of  hair  con'- 
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tributes  to  guard  them  from  the  cold  in 
winter.  But  we,  by  the  abfurd  and  cruel 
cuftora  of  docking,  a  pradice  pecjliar  tq  our 
country,  deprive  thefe  animals  of  both  ad- 
vantages :  in  the  laft  war  our  cavalry  fufFered 
fo  much  on  that  account,  that  we  now  feem 
fenfible  of  the  error,  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  fome  recent  orders  in  refpcd  to  that 
branch  of  the  fervice,  it  willj  for  the  future, 
be  corjeded. 

Thus  is  the  horfe  provided  againft  the 
two  greateft  evils  he  is  fubjed  to  from  the 
feafons :  his  natural  difeafes  are  few ;  but 
our  ill  ufage,  or  negled,  or,  which  is  very 
frequent,  our  over  care  of  him,  bring  on  a 
numerous  train,  which  are  often  fatal. 
Among  the  diltempers  he  is  naturally  fub- 
jed  to,  are  the  -worms,  the  bots,  and  the 
ftone  :  the  fpecies  of  worms  that  infed  him 
3re  the  lumbrici,  and  afcarides ;  both  thefe 
refemble  thofe  found  in  human  bodies,  only 
larger :  the  bots  are  the  eruca,  or  caterpil- 
lars of  the  oejiriis,  or  gadfly  :  thefe  are  found 
both  in  the  reclum,  and  in  the  ilomach,  and 
when  in  the  latter  bring  on  convulfions,  that 
often  terminate  in  death. 

The  ftone  is  a  difeafe  the  horfe  is  not  fre- 
quently fubjeft  to  ;  yet  we  have  feen  two 
examples  of  it ;  the  one  in  a  hone  near 
High  Wycombe,  that  voided  lixteen  calculi, 
dach  of  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter;  the 
other  was  of  a  ftone  taken  out  of  the  blad- 
der of  a  horfe,  and  depofited  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  late  Dr.  Mead ;  weighing  eleven 
ounces,  Thefe  ftones  are  formed  of  feveral 
crufts,  each  very  fmooth  and  glofty  ;  their 
form  triangular  ;  but  tlieir  edges  rounded, 
as  if  by  coiiifion  againft  each  other. 

The  all-wife  creator  hath  f.nely  limited 
the  feveral  fervices  of  domeftic  animals  to- 
wards the  human  race ;  and  ordered  that 
the  parts  of  fuch,  which  in  their  lives  have 
been  the  moft  ufeful,  Ihould  after  death  con- 
tribute the  leaft  to  our  benefit.  The  chief 
ufe  that  the  exu--via  of  the  horfe  can  be  ap- 
plied" to,  is  for  collars,  traces,  and  other 
parts  of  the  harnefs ;  and  thus,  even  after 
death,  he  preferves  feme  analogy  with  his 
former  employ.  The  hair  of  the  mane  is 
of  ufe  in  making  wigs  ;  of  the  tail  in  mak- 
ing the  bottoms  of  chairs,  fioor-cloths,  and 
Qords  ;  and  to  the  angler  in  making  lines. 

§  2.  V:c  Ox. 
The  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  above. all 
others  produdive  of  the  grcattlt  variety  and 
abundance  of  wholefon-e  vegetables,  which, 
to  crown  our  happinefs,  are  almoft  equally 
diffufed  through  ail  its  parts ;  this  general 


fertility  is  ov/ing  to  thofe  clouded  fkies, 
which  foreigners  raiftakenly  urge  as  a  re- 
proach on  our  country  ;  but  let  us  chearfuUy 
endure  a  temporary  gloom,  which  cloaths 
not  only  our  meadows  but  our  hills  with  the 
richeft  verdure.  To  this  we  owe  the  num- 
ber, variety,  and  excellence  of  our  cattle, 
the  richneis  of  our  dairies,  and  innumerable 
Qther  advantages.  Casfar  (the  earlieft  writer 
who  defcribes  this  iiland  of  Great  Britain) 
fpeaks  of  the  numbers  of  our  cattle,  and 
adds  that  we  negleded  tillage,  but  lived  on 
milk  and  f!e(h.  Strabo  takes  notice  of  our 
plenty  of  milk,  but  fays  we  were  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  making  cheefe.  Mela  informs 
us,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Britons  confifted 
in  cattle  :  and  in  his  account  of  Ireland,  re- 
ports that  fuch  was  the  richnefs  of  the  paf- 
tures  in  that  kingdom,  that  the  cattle  would 
even  burft  if  they  were  fufFered  to  feed  iri 
them  long  at  a  time. 

This  preference  of  pafturage  to  tillage? 
was  delivered  down  from  our  Briufh  ancef- 
tors  to  much  later  times ;  and  continued 
equally  prevalent  during  the  whole  period 
of  our  feodal  government :  the  chieftain, 
whofe  power  and  fafety  depended  on  the 
promptnefs  of  his  vafTals  to  execute  his  com^ 
mands,  found  it  his  int-sreft  tu  encourage 
thofe  employments/  that  favoured  that  dif- 
polition  ;  that  vailal,  who  made  it  his  glory 
to  fly  at  the  firft  call  to  the  ftandard  of  his 
chieftain,  was  fure  to  prefer  that  employ, 
which  might  be  tranfaded  by  his  family 
with  equal  fuccefs  during  his  abfence.  Til- 
lage would  require  an  attendance  incompa- 
tible with  the  fervices  he  owed  the  baron, 
while  the  former  occupation  not  only  gave 
leifure  for  thofe  duties,  but  furnifhed  ther 
hofpitable  board  of  his  lord  with  ample  pro- 
vifion,  of  which  the  vafTal  was  equal  par- 
taker. The  reliques  of  the  larder  of  the 
elder  Spencer  are  evident  proofs  of  the 
plenty  of  cattle  in  his  days ;  for  after  his 
winter  provifions  may  have  been  fuppofed 
to  have  been  moftly  confumed,  there  were 
found,  fo  late  as  the  month  of  May,  in  fait, 
the  carcafes  of  not  fewer  than  go  beeves^ 
600  bacons,  and  600  muttons.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  feveral  great  feafts  in  after 
times,  afibrd  amazing  inftances  of  the  quan- 
tity of  cattle  that  were  confumed  in  them. 
This  was  owing  partly  to  the  continued  at- 
tachment of  the  people  to  grazing  ;  partly 
to  the  preference  that  the  Englifh  at  all 
times  gave  to  animal  food.  The  quantity 
of  cattle  that  appear  from  the  lateft  calcula- 
tion to  have  been  confumed  in  our  metro- 
polis, is  a  fulRcient  argument  of  the  vaU 
^  plent/ 
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plenty  of  thefe  times ;  particularly  when 
we  confider  the  great  advancement  of  til- 
lage, and  the  numberlefs  variety  of  provi- 
fions,  unknown  to  paft  ages,  that  are  now 
introduced  into  thefe  kingdoms  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Our  breed  of  horned  cattle  has  in  gene- 
ral been  fo  much  improved  by  a  foreign 
mixture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the 
original  kind  of  thefe  iflands.  Thofe  which 
way  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  purely  Bri- 
tilh,  are  far  inferior  in  fize  to  thofe  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  European  continent : 
the  cattle  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  are 
■exceeding  fmall,  and  many  of  them,  males 
as  well  as  females,  are  hornlefs :  the  Welfh 
xunts  are  much  larger  :  the  black  cattle  of 
Cornwall  are  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  laft. 
The  large  fpecies  that  is  now  cultivated 
through  mod:  parts  of  Great  Britain  are  ei- 
ther entirely  of  foreign  extraftion,  or  our 
own  improved  by  a  crofs  with  the  foreign 
kind.  The  Lincolnlhire  kind  derive  their 
fize  from  the  Holftein  breed  ;  and  the  large 
hornlefs  cattle  that  are  bred  in  fome  parts 
of  England  come  originally  from  Poland. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
there  was  found  in  Scotland  a  wild  race  of 
cattle,  which  were  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
and  had  (if  we  may  credit  Boethius)  manes 
like  lions.  I  cannot  but  give  credit  to  the 
relation ;  having  feen  in  the  woods  of  Drum- 
lanrig  in  North  Britain,  and  in  the  park  be- 
longing to  Chillingham  caftle  in  Northum- 
berland, herds  of  cattle  probably  derived 
from  the  favage  breed.  They  have  loft  their 
manes ;  but  retain  their  colour  and  fierce- 
nefs :  they  were  of  a  middle  fize ;  long 
legged  ;  and  had  black  muzzles,  and  ears : 
their  horns  fine,  and  with  a  bold  and  elegant 
bend.  The  keeper  of  thofe  at  Chillingham 
faid,  that  the  weight  of  the  ox  was  38  ftones : 
o.*  the  cow  28  :  that  their  hides  were  more 
efteemed  by  the  tanners  than  thofe  of  the 
tame  ;  and  they  would  give  fix-pence  per 
{lone  more  for  them.  Thefe  cattle  were 
wild  as  any  deer :  on  being  approached 
would  inftantly  take  to  flight  and  galop  away 
at  full  fpeed :  never  mix  with  the  tame  fpe- 
cies ;  nor  come  near  the  houfe  unlefs  con- 
ftrained  by  hunger  in  very  fevere  weather. 
When  it  is  neceiiary  to  kill  any  they  are  al- 
ways fhot :  if  the  keeper  only  wounds  the 
beaft,  he  muft  take  care  to  keep  behind  fome 
tree,  or  his  life  would  be  in  danger  from 
the  furious  attacks  of  the  animal ;  which 
will  never  defifl;  till  a  period  is  put  to  his 
life. 

Fre(iucnt  menticn  is  made  of  our  favage 


cattle  by  hiftorians.  One  relates  that  Ro- 
bert Bruce  was  (in  chafing  thefe  animals) 
preferved  from  the  rage  of  a  wild  Bull  by 
the  intrepidity  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  from 
which  he  and  his  lineage  acquired  the  name 
of  Turn-Bull.  Fitz-btephen  names  thefe 
animals  (Uri-Syi'vejires)  among  thofe  that 
harboured  in  the  great  foreft  that  in  his  time 
lay  adjacent  to  London.  Another  enume- 
rates, among  the  provifions  at  the  great  fealt 
of  Nevil  archbilhop  of  York,  fix  wild  Bulls ; 
and  Sibbald  allures  us  that  in  his  days  a  wild 
and  white  fpecies  was  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  but  agreeing  in  form  with 
the  common  fort.  I  believe  thefe  to  have 
been  the  Bifontes  jubati  of  Pliny,  found  then 
in  Germany,  and  might  have  been  common 
to  the  continent  and  our  ifland  :  the  lofs  of 
their  favage  vigour  by  confinement  might 
occafion  fome  change  in  the  external  appear- 
ance, as  is  frequent  with  wild  animals  de- 
prived of  liberty ;  and  to  that  we  may  af- 
cribe  their  lofs  of  mane.  The  Urus  of  the 
Hercynian  foreft,  defcribed  by  Casfar,  book 
VI.  was  of  this  kind,  the  fame  which  is  call- 
ed by  the  modern  Germans,  Aurochs,  i.  e. 
Bos  Jyl'vejlris. 

The  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal  in  thefe 
iflands  that  will  apply  his  ftrength  to  the  fer^ 
vice  of  mankind.  It  is  now  generally  al- 
lowed, that  in  many  cafes  oxen  are  more 
profitable  in  the  draught  than  horfes  ;  their 
food,  harnefs,  and  fhoes  being  cheapen,  and 
fhould  they  be  lamed  or  grow  old,  an  old 
working  beaft  will  be  as  good  meat,  and 
fatten  as  well  as  a  young  one. 

There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal 
without  its  ufe.  The  blood,  fat,  marrow, 
hide,  hair,  horns,  hoofs,  milk,  cream,  but- 
ter, cheefe,  whey,  urine,  liver,  gall,  fpleen, 
bones,  and  dung,  have  each  their  particular 
ufe  in  manufaftures,  commerce,  and  medi  ■ 
cine. 

The  fkin  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  all  ages. 
The  ancient  Britons,  before  they  knew  a 
better  method,  built  their  boats  with  ofiers, 
and  covered  them  with  the  hides  of  buUsj 
which  ferved  for  ftiort  coafting  voyages. 

Primum  cana  falix  madefa£to  vim'me  parvam 
Texitur  in  Puppim,  caefoque  induta  juvenco, 
Vedoris  patiens,  tumidum  fuper  emicat  amnem  5 
Sic  Venetus  ilagnante Pado,  fufoque  Britannus 
Navigat  oceano.  Lucak.  lib.  iv.  131, 

The  bending  willow  into  barks  they  twine  ; 
Then  line  the  work  with  fpoils  of  fhughter'd  kine. 
Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  fifhers  know. 
Where  in  dull  marfhes  ftands  the  fettling  Po  ; 
On  fuch  to  neighbouring  Gaul,  allured  by  gain. 
The  bolder  Britoni  crofs  the  fwelling  main. 

RowE. 
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Vefit'ls  of  this  kind  are  ftillin  ufe  on  the 
Irifti  lak'-s  ;  and  on  the  Dee  and  Severn  :  in 
Ireland  they  sre  called  Curach,  in  England 
Coracles,  from  the  Britifn  Cnvr^.vgl,  a  word 
iignifying  a  boat  of  that  ftrufture. 

At  prefent,  the  hide,  when  tanned  and 
curried,  lerves  for  bocts,  ihoes,  and  num- 
berlefs  other  conveniences  of  life. 

Vellum  is  made  of  calves  fcin,  and  gold- 
beauers  flcin  is  made  of  a  thin  vellum,  or  a 
finer  part  of  the  ox's  guts.  The  hair  mix- 
ed with  lime  is  a  necefiary  article  in  build- 
ing. Of  the  horns  are  made  combs,  boxes, 
Jiandles  for  knives,  and  drinking  vefTels ; 
and  when  foftened  by  water,  obeying  the 
manufafturer's  hand,  they  are  formed  into 
pellucid  Iamin?e  for  the  fides  of  lanthorns. 
Thefe  laft  conveniences  we  owe  to  our  great 
king  Alfred,  who  firft  invented  them  to  pre- 
serve his  candle  time  meafurers  from  the 
wind;  or  (as  other  writers  will  have  it)  the 
tapers  that  were  fet  up  before  the  reliques 
an  the  miferable  tattered  churches  of  that 
time. 

In  medicine,  the  horns  were  employed  as 
alexipharmics  or  antidotes  againit  poifon, 
the  plague,  or  the  fmall-pox ;  they  have  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Englilh  bezoar ; 
and  are  faid  to  have  been  found  to  anfvyer 
the  end  of  the  oriental  kind :  the  chips  of 
'  the  hoofs,  and  paring  of  the  raw  hides,  ferve 
to  make  carpenters  glue. 

The  bones  are  ufed  by  mechanics,  where 
5vory  is  too  expenfive  ;  by  which  the  com- 
jnon  people  are  ferved  with  many  neat  con- 
veniences at  an  eafy  rate.  From  the  tibia 
and  carpus  bones  is  procured  an  oil  much 
ufed  by  coach-makers  and  others  in  drefling 
and  cleaning  harnefs,  and  all  trappings  be- 
longing to  a  coach  ;  and  the  bones  calcined 
afford  a  fit  matter  for  teils  for  the  ufe  of  the 
refiner  in  the  fmelting  trade. 

The  blood  is  ufed  as  an  excellent  manure 
for  fruit-trees ;  and  is  the  bafis  of  that  fine 
colour,  the  Prufian  blue. 

The  fat,  tallow,  and  fuet,  furnifh  us  with 
light ;  and  are  alfo  ufed  to  precipitate  the 
fait  that  is  drawn  from  briny  fpring^.  The 
gall,  liver,  fpleen,  and  urine,  have  alfo  their 
place  in  the  fnateria  medica. 

The  ufes  of  butter,  cheefe,  cream,  and 
milk,  in  domeftic  csconomy  ;  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  latter,  in  furpifhing  a  pala- 
table nutriment  for  moll  people,  whofe  or- 
gans of  digeftion  are  weakened,  are  too  ob- 
vious to  be  infilled  upon. 

§  3.     Tke  Sheep. 
It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  early 


writers,  that  the  breed  of  this  animal  was 
cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the  wool  among 
the  Britons ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland 
parts  of  this  ifland  either  went  entirely- 
naked,  or  were  only  clothed  with  Ikins. 
Thofe  who  lived  on  the  fea-coafts,  and  were 
the  moft  civilized,  aftedled  the  manners  of 
the  Gauls,  and  wore  like  them  a  fort  of  o-ar- 
ments  m.ade  of  coarfe  wool,  called  Bracha, 
Thefe  they  probably  had  from  Gaul,  there 
not  being  the  leaJl  traces  of  manufaftures 
among  the  Britons,  in  the  hiftories  of  thofe 
times. 

On  the  coins  or  money  of  the  Britons  are 
feen  imprefl'ed  the  figures  of  the  horfe,  the 
bull,  ^nd  the  hog,  the  marks  of  the  tributes 
exacted  from  them  by  the  conquerors.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Pegge  was  fo  kind  as  to  in- 
form me  that  he  has  feen  on  the  coins  of 
Cunobelin  that  of  a  fheep.  Since  that  is 
the  cafe,  it  is  probable  that  our  anceftors 
were  pofieffed  of  the  animal,  but  made  no 
farther  ufe  of  it  than  to  flrsp  ofi^  the  fkin, 
and  wrap  themfelves  in  it,  and  with  the 
wool  inmoft  obtain  a  comfortable  proteftlon 
again  ft  the  cold  of  the  winter  feafon. 

This  negleft  of  manufafture,  may  be  ea- 
fily  accounted  for,  in  an  uncivilized  nation 
whofe  wants  were  i^^,  and  thofe  eafily  fatis- 
fied  ;  but  what  is  more  furprifing,  when  af- 
ter a  long  period  we  had  cultivated  a  breed 
ef  Iheep,  whofe  fleeces  were  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  other  countries,  we  ftill  negledled  to  pro- 
mote a  woollen  manufaflure  at  home.  That 
valuable  branch  of  bufinefs  lay  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  in  foreign  hands ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  import  the  cloth  manufaftured 
from  our  own  materials.  There  feem  in- 
deed to  have  been  many  unavailing  efforts 
made  by  our  monarchs  to  preferve  both  the 
wool  and  the  manufafcure  of  it  among  our- 
felves,  Henry  the  Second,  by  a  patent 
granted  to  the  weavers  in  L,on :'on,  d'redted 
that  if  any  cloth  was  found  ma  ie  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Spanifh  wool,  it  fhould  he  burnt  by 
the  m.ayor :  yet  fo  little  did  the  weaving 
bufinels  advance,  that  Edward  the  Third 
was  obliged  to  permit  the  importation  of 
foreign  cloth  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ; 
but  foon  after,  by  encouraging  foreign  ar- 
tificers to  fettle  in  England,  and  in^ruct  i^o. 
natives  in  their  trade,  the  manufafture  in- 
creafed  fo  greatly  as  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
hibit the  wear  of  foreign  cloth,  x  j-r.  to 
fhew  the  uncommercial  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  effeds  of  this  prohibition  were 
checked  by  another  law,  as  prejudicial  to 
trade  as  the  former  was  falntary  ;  this  was 
an  a<ft  of  the  fame  reign,  againft  exporting 
woollen 
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woollen  goods  manufaftured  at  home,  under 
heavy  penalties ;  while  the  exportation  of 
wool  was  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged. 
This  overfight  was  not  foon  redified,  for  it 
appears  that,  on  the  alliance  that  Edward 
the  Fourth  made  with  the  king  of  Arragon, 
he  prefented  the  latter  with  feme  ewes  and 
rams  of  the  Cotefwold  kind ;  which  is  a 
proof  of  their  excellency,  fince  they  were 
thought  acceptable  to  a  monarch,  whofe  do- 
jninions  were  fo  noted  for  the  linenefs  of 
their  fleeces. 

In  the  firft  year  of  Richard  the  Third, 
and  in  the  two  fucceeding  reigns,  our  wool- 
len manufadlures  received  fome  improve- 
ments J  but  the  grand  rife  of  all  its  profpe- 
rity  is  to  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  tyranny  ot  the  duke  of 
Alva  in  the  Netherlands  drove  numbers  of 
artificers  for  refuge  into  this  country,  who 
were  the  founders  of  that  immenfe  manufac- 
ture we  carry  on  at  prefent.  We  have  ftrong 
inducements  to  be  more  particular  on  the 
modern  ftate  of  our  woollen  manufaftures  ; 
but  we  defift,  from  a  fear  of  digreffing  too 
far ;  our  enquiries  muft  be  limited  to  points 
that  have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the 
iludy  of  Zoology. 

No  country  is  better  fupplled  with  mate- 
rials, and  thofe  adapted  to  every  fpecies  of 
the  clothing  bufinefs,  than  Great-Britain  ; 
and  though  the  fheep  of  thefe  iflands  afford 
^eeces  of  different  degrees  of  goodnefs,  yet 
there  are  not  any  but  what  may  be  ufed  in 
fome  branch  of  it.  Herefordfliire,  Devon- 
fliire,  and  Cotefwold  downs  are  noted  for 
producing  (heap  with  remarkable  fine  fleeces; 
the  Lincolnfhire  and  Warwickfhire  kind, 
which  are  very  large,  exceed  any  for  the 
quantity  and  goodnefs  of  their  wool.  The 
former  county  T»ields  the  largelt  ilieep  in 
fhefe  iflands,  where  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
tg  give  fifty  guineas  for  a  ram,  and  a  gui- 
nea for  the  admifEon  of  a  ewe  to  ene  of  the 
valuable  males ;  or  twenty  guineas  for  the 
life  of  it  for  a  certain  number  of  ewes  dur- 
ing one  feafon.  Suffolk  alfo  breeds  a  very 
vuluable  kind.  The  fleeces  of  the  northern 
parts  of  this  kingdom  are  inferior  in  fine- 
nefs  t®  thofe  of  the  fouth;  but  ftill  are  of 
great  value  in  different  branches  of  our  ma- 
jiufadures. .  The  Yorkfhire  hills  furnifli  the 
looms  of  that  county  with  large  quantities 
of  wool ;  and  that  which  is  taken  from  the 
neck  and  flioulders  is  ufed  (mixed  with  Spa- 
nifl^  wool)  in  fome  of  their  fineft  cloths, 

Wales  yields  but  a  coarfe  wool ;  yet  it  i? 
of  more  extenfive  ufe  than  the  fineft  Sego- 
yian  fleeces;  for  rich  and  poor,  age  and 


youth,  health  and  infirmities,  all  confefs  the 
univerfal  benefit  of  the  flannel  manuta5:ure. 

The  fheep  of  Ireland  vary  like  thofe  of 
Great  Britain.  Thofe  of  the  fouth  and  eaft 
being  large,  and  their  flefh  rank.  Tlioie  of 
the  north,  and  the  mountainous  parts,  fmail, 
and  their  flefh  fweet.  The  fleeces  in  the 
fame  manner  differ  in  degrees  of  value. 

Scotland  breeds  a  fmall^klnd,  and  their 
fleeces  are  coarfe.  Sibbald  (after  Boethius) 
fpeaks  of  a  breed  in  tne  ifle  of  Runa,  co- 
vered with  blue  wool ;  of  another  kind  ia 
the  ifle  of  Hirta,  larger  than  the  biggeft  he- 
goat,  with  tails  hanging  almoft  to  the  ground, 
and  horns  as  thick,  and  longer  than  thcfe  of 
an  ox.  He  mentions  another  kind,  which 
is  cloathed  with  a  mixture  of  wool  and  hair; 
and  a  feurth  fpecies,  whofe  flefli  and  fleeces 
are  yellow,  and  their  teeth  of  the  colour  of 
gold  ;  but  the  truth  of  thefe  relations  ought 
to  be  enquired  into,  as  no  other  writer  has 
mentioned  them,  except  the  credulous  Boe- 
thius. Yet  the  laft  particular  is  not  to  be 
rejeded :  for  notwithftanding  I  cannot  in- 
flance  the  teeth  of  fheep,  yet  I  faw  in  the 
fummer  of  1772,  at  Athol  houfe,  the  jaws 
of  an  ox,  with  teeth  thickly  incrufted  with 
a  gold-coloured  pyrites ;  and  the  fame  might 
have  happened  to  thofe  of  flieep  had  they 
fed  in  the  fame  grounds,  which  were  in  the 
valley  beneath  the  houfe. 

Befides  the  fleece,  there  is  fcarce  any  part 
of  this  animal  but  what  is  ufeful  to  man- 
kind. The  flefli  is  a  delicate  and  whole- 
fome  food.  The  /kin  dreffed,  forms  difier- 
ent  parts  of  our  apparel ;  and  is  ufed  for  co- 
vers of  books.  The  entrails,  properly  pre- 
pared and  twilled,  ferve  for  firings  for  va- 
rieus  mufical  inl^ruments.  The  bones  cal- 
cined (like  other  bones  in  general)  forni 
materials  for  tefts  for  the  refiner.  The  milk 
is  thicker  than  that  of  cows,  and  confequent-r 
ly  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  butter  and 
cheefe  ;  and  in  fome  places  is  fo  rich,  that 
it  will  not  produce  the  cheefe  without  a  mix- 
ture of  water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey. 
The  dung  is  a  remarkably  rich  manure ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  the  folding  of  flieep  is  become 
too  ufeful  a  branch  of  hufbandry  for  the  far- 
mer to  negleft.  To  conclude,  whether  we 
confider  the  advantages  that  reiiilt  from  this 
animal  to  individuals  in  particular,  or  tq 
thefe  kingdoms  in  general,  we  may,  with 
Columella,  confider  this  in  one  fenfe,  as  the 
firft  of  the  domeftic  animals.  Ft^Jf  wajores 
quadrupedes  O'villi  pcccrts  fecunda  ratio  eji  ;  qute 
prima  Jit  Ji  ad  ttttlitatis  magnitudinciri  referas. 
Nam  id prarcipue  contra  frigoris  'violentiam  pro- 
ttgitf  corporibu/^ue  nojhis  Itberaliora  pra-bet  -ve- 
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lamina  ;  et  etiam  elegantium  men/as  jucundis  et 
numerojis  dspibus  exornat. 

The  fheep,  as  to  its  nature,  is  a  moft  ih- 
nocent,  mild,  and  fimple  animal;  and,  con- 
fcious  of  its  own  defencelefs  ftate,  remark- 
ably timid  :  if  attacked  when  attended  by 
its  lamb,  it  will  make  fome  (hew  of  defence, 
by  (lamping  with  its  feet,  and  pufhing  with 
its  head  :  it  is  a  gregarious  animal,  is  fond 
of  any  jingling  noife,  for  which  reafon  the 
leader  of  the  flock  has  in  many  places  a  bell 
hung  round  its  neck,  which  the  others  will 
conltantly  follow  :  it  is  fubjedl  to  many  dif- 
eafes :  fome  arife  from  infedts  which  depofit 
their  eggs  in  different  parts  of  the  animal ; 
others  are  caufed  by  their  being  kept  in  wet 
paftures  ;  for  as  the  Iheep  requires  but  little 
drink,  it  is  naturally  fond  of  a  dry  foil. 
The  dropfy,  vertigo  (the/i?K^roof  the  WeKh) 
the  phthific,  jaundice,  and  worms  in  the  li- 
ver, annually  make  great  havoc  among  our 
flocks :  for  the  firft  difeafe  the  fliepherd  iinds 
a  remedy,  by  turning  the  infedled  into  fields 
of  broom ;  which  plant  has  been  alfo  found 
to  be  very  efficacious  in  the  fame  diforder 
among  the  human  fpecies. 

The  (heep  is  alio  infelled  by  different 
forts  of  infedls :  like  the  horfe  it  has  its  pe- 
culiar ceflrus,  or  gadfly,  which  depoflts  its 
eggs  above  the  nofe  in  the  frontal  finufes ; 


when  thofe  turn  into  maggots  they  become 
exceffive  painful,  and  caufe  thofe  violent 
agitations  that  we  fo  often  fee  the  animal 
in.  The  French  ftiepherds  make  a  common 
praflice  of  eafing  the  ftieep,  by  trepanning 
and  taking  out  the  maggot ;  this  pradice  iff 
fometimes  ufed  by  the  Eilglifli  Ihepherds, 
but  not  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs ;  be- 
lides  thefe  infedls,  the  flieep  is  troubled  witk 
a  kind  of  tick  and  loufe,  which  magpies- 
and  ftarlings  contribute  to  eafe  it  of,  by 
lighting  on  its  back,  and  picking  the  in-^ 
feds  off. 

§  4.     The  Dog. 

Dr.  Caius,  an  Englifli  phyficia«,  wh» 
flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
has  left,  among  feveral  other  trafts  relating 
to  natural  hiitory,  one  written  exprelsly  on 
the  fpecies  of  Britilh  dogs :  they  were  wrote 
for  the  ufe  of  his  learned  friend  Gefner; 
with  whom  he  kept  a  ftridl  correipondence  ; 
and  whofe  death  he  laments  in  a  very  ele- 
gant and  pathetic  manner. 

Befides  a  brief  account  of  the  variety  of 
dogs  then  exiiting  in  this  country,  he  hajj 
added  a  fyftematic  table  of  them  :  his  me- 
thod is  fo  judicious,  that  we  ftiall  make  ufe 
of  the  fame  ;  explain  it  by  a  brief  account 
of  each  kind ;  and  point  out  thofe  that  arff 
no  longer  in  ufe  among  us. 


SYNOPSIS    OF    BRITISH    DOGS, 


r     Hounds. 


o 

ft 


r  Terrier 
■I  Harrier 
(.Blood- hound. 

Gaze-hound 
Grey-hound 
Leviner,  or  Lyemmer 
Tumbler. 


Spaniel 

Setter 

Water-fpaniel,  or  finder. 


Spaniel  gentle,  or  comforter. 


Shepherd's  dog 
Maftiff,  or  band  dog. 


Wappe 

Turnfpit 

Dancer, 


The 
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The  firft  variety  is  the  Terrarius,  or  Ter- 
rier, which  takes  its  name  from  its  fubter- 
raneous  employ;  being  a  fmall  kind  of 
hound,  ufed  to  force  the  fox,  or  other  beafts 
of  prey,  bat  of  their  holes;  and  (in  former 
times)  rabbets  out  of  their  burrows  into 
•nets. 

The  Leverarius,  or  Harrier,  is  a  fpecies 
well  known  at  prefent;  it  derives  its  name 
from  its  ufe,  that  of  hunting  the  hare  ;  but 
under  this  head  may  be  placed  the  fox- 
hound, which  is  only  a  ftronger  and  fleeter 
variety,  applied  to  a  different  chafe. 

The  Sanguinarius,  or  blood-hound,  or  the 
Sleuthounde  of  the  Scots,  was  a  dog  of  great 
ufe,  and  in  high  efleem  with  our  anccftors  : 
its  employ  was  to  recover  any  game  that 
had  efcaped  wounded  from  the  hunter ;  or 
been  killed  and  flole  out  of  the  foreft.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  acutenefs  of  its 
fmell,  tracing  the  loft  heaft  by  the  blood  it 
had  fpilt;  from  whence  the  name  is  derived : 
this  fpecies  could,  with  the  utmoft  certainty, 
difcover  the  thief  by  following  his  footrteps, 
let  the  diftance  of  his  flight  be  ever  fo 
great;  and  through  the  moft  fecret  and 
thickeft  coverts :  nor  would  it  ceafe  its  pur- 
fuit,  till  it  had  taken  the  felon.  They  were 
Kkewife  ufed  by  Wallace  and  Bruce  during 
the  civil  wars.  The  poetical  hiflorians  of 
the  two  heroes  frequently  relate  very  cu- 
rious pafiages  on  this  fubjed;  of  the  fervice 
thefe  dogs  were  of  to  their  mailers,  and  the 
cfcapes  they  had  from  thofe  of  the  enemy. 
The  blood-hound  was  in  great  requeH  on 
the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland ;  where 
the  borderers  were  continually  preying  on 
the  herds  and  flocks  of  their  neighbours. 
The  true  blood-hound  was  large,  ftrong, 
mufcular,  broad  breafted,  of  a  ftern  coun- 
tenance, of  a  deep  tan-colour,  and  generally 
marked  with  a  black  fpot  above  each  eye. 

The  next  divifion  of  this  fpecies  of  dogst, 
comprehends  thofe  that  hunt  by  the  eye ;  and 
whofe  fuccefs  depends  either  upon  the  quick- 
nefs  of  their  flght,  their  fwiftnefs,  or  their 
fubtilty. 

The  Agafljcu?,  or  Gaze-hcund,  was  the 
firft :  it  chafed  indifferently  the  fox,  hare,  or 
buck.  It  would  feleftfrom  the  herd  the  fat- 
teft  and  faireft  deer;  purfue  it  by  the  eye  ; 
and,  if  loft  for  a  time,  recover  it  again  by 
its  Angular  diftinguifliing  faculty ;  and  fliould 
the  beaft  rejoin  the  herd,  this  dog  would  fix 
unerringly  on  the  fame.  This  fpecies  is 
now  loft,  or  at  leaft  unknown  to  us. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Agaffeus  of 
Dr.  Caius,  is  a  very  different  fpecies  from 
the  Agafleus  of  Oppian,  for  which  it  might 


be  miftaken  from  the  fimilitude  of  names  :^ 
this  he  defcribes  as  a  fmall  kind  of  dog,  pe- 
culiar to  Great-Britain  ;  and  then  goes  on 
with  thefe  words  ; 

Curvum,  macilentumj  bifpidum,  oculis  pigrum. 

What  he  adds  afterv^ards,  ftill  marks  the 
difference  more  ftrongly  ; 

Naribus  autein  longc  praftantifiimus  eft  agafleus. 

From  Oppian's  whole  defcription,  it  U 
plain  he  meant  our  Be.^.gle. 

The  next  kind  is  the  l>eporarius,  or  Gre- 
hound  Dr  Caius  informs  us,  that  it  takerf 
its  name  ^uod  frt^ciptii  gradus  Jit  inter  canes', 
the  firft  in  rank  among  dogs:  that  it  wa^ 
formerly  efteemed  io,  appears  from  the  fo- 
reft laws  of  kipg  Canine ;  who  enaded,  that! 
no  one  under  the  degree  of  a  gentleman 
fliould  prefume  to  keep  a  gre-hound  ;  an<3 
ftill  more  ftrongly  from  an  old  Welfli  fay- 
ing ;  lJ''rth  ei  V/alch,  ei  Farch,  a'i  Filgi,  yr 
ad'^jjaenir  Bcnhtddig :  which  fignifies,  that 
you  may  know  a  gentleman  by  his  hawk^ 
his  horfe,  and  his  gre-hound. 

Froiflart  relates  a  fail  not  much  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  fidelityof  this  fpecies :  when  that 
unhappy  prince,  Richard  the  Second,  wa?! 
taken  in  Flint  caftle,  his  favourite  gre- 
hound  immediately  deferted  him,  and  fawned 
on  his  rival  Bolingbroke ;  as  if  he  underftood 
and  forefaw  the  misfortunes  of  the  form.er. 

The  variety  called  the  Highland  gre- 
hound,  and  now  become  very  fcarce,  is  of  a 
very  great  fize,  ftrong,  deep  chefted,  and 
covered  with  long  and  rough  hair.  This  kind 
was  much  efteemed  in  former  days,  and  ufed 
in  great  numbers  by  the  powerful  chieftains 
in  their  magnificent  hunting  matches.  It  had 
as  fagacious  noftrils  as  the  blood -hound,  and 
was  as  fierce.  This  feems  to  be  the  kind 
Boethius  ftyles  genus  <venaticum  cum  celerri- 
mum  turn  atidacijjit?iu7n  :  nsc  modo  in  feras,  fed 
in  hoftes  etiam  latronefque  ;  pr/^fertim  Ji  domi- 
Hum  duclorem-Tje  injuriam  aff.ci  cernat  out  in  eos 
concitetnr. 

The  third  fV>ecies  is  the  Levinariils,  or 
Lorarius ;  the  Leviner,  or  Lyemmer  :  the 
fi;ft  name  is  derived  from  the  lightnefs  of 
the  kind,  the  other  from  the  old  word  Lycm- 
nie,  a  thong ;  this  fpecies  being  ufed  to  be 
led  in  a  thong,,  and  flipped  at  the  game. 
Our  author  fays,  that  this  dog  v/as  a  kind 
that  hunted  both  by  fcent  and  fight ;  and  in 
the  form  of  its  body  obferved  a  medium  be- 
tween the  hound  and  the  gre-hound.  This 
probably  is  the  kind  now  known  to  us  by  ■ 
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the  name  of  the  Irifli  grey-hound,  a  dog 
now  extremely  fcarce  in  that  kingdom,  the 
late  king  of  Poland  having  procured  from 
them  as  many  as  poflible.  I  have  feen  two 
or  three  in  the  whole  ifland  :  they  were  of 
the  kind  called  by  M.  de  BufFon  Le  grand 
Danois,  aiid  probably  imported  there  by  the 
Danes,  who  long  poflefled  that  kingdom. 
Their  ufe  feems  originally  to  have  been  for 
the  chafe  of  wolves,  with  which  Ireland 
fwarmed  till  the  latter  end  of  the  lafl:  cen- 
tury. As  foon  as  thofe  animals  were  extir- 
pated, the  number  of  the  dogs  decreafed  ; 
for  from  that  period  they  were  kept  only  for 
ftate. 

The  Vertagus,  or  Tumbler,  is  a  fourth 
fpecies  ;  which  took  its  prey  by  mere  fub- 
tilty,  depending  neither  on  the  fagacity  of 
its  nofe,  nor  its  fwiftnefs :  if  it  came  into  a 
warren,  it  neither  barked,  nor  ran  on  the 
rabbets  ;  but  by  a  feemingnegleft  of  them, 
«r  attention  to  fomething  elfe,  deceived  the 
objeft  till  it  got  within  reach,  fo  as  to  take 
it  by  a  fudden  fpring.  This  dog  was  lefs  than 
the  hound ;  more  fcraggy,  and  had  prickt- 
up  ears  ;  and  by  Dr.  Caius's  defcription, 
feems  to  anfwer  to  the  modern  lurcher. 

The  third  divifion  of  the  more  generous 
dogs,  comprehends  thofe  which  were  ufed  in 
fowling  ;  firft  the  Hifpaniolus,  or  Spaniel : 
from  the  name,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  we 
were  indebted  to  Spain  for  this  breed  :  there 
were  two  varieties  of  this  kind,  the  firft  ufed 
in  hawking,  to  fpring  the  game,  which  are 
the  fame  with  our  ftarters. 

The  other  variety  was  ufed  only  for  the 
net,  and  was  called  Index,  or  the  fetter  ;  a 
kind  well  known  at  prefent.  This  kingdom 
has  long  been  remarkable  for  producing  dogs 
cf  this  fort,  particular  care  having  been 
taken  to  preferve  the  breed  in  the  utmoft 
purity.  They  are  ftill  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  Englilh  fpaniels ;  fo  that  notvyith- 
ftanding  the  derivation  of  the  name,  it  is 
probable  they  are  natives  of  Great-Britain. 
We  may  ftrengthen  our  fufpicion  by  faying, 
that  the  firft  who  broke  a  dog  to  the  net  was 
an  Englilh  nobleman  of  a  moft  diftinguilhed 
charafter,  the  great  Robert  Dudley,  duke  of 
Morthumberland.  The  Pointer,  which  is  a 
dog  of  a  foreign  extraction,  was  unknown  to 
our  anceftors. 

The  Aquaticus,  or  Finder,  was  another 
fpecies  ufed  in  fowling;  was  the  fame  as  our 
water-fpaniel ;  and  was  ufed  to  find  or  reco- 
ver the  game  that  was  ihot. 

The  Melita;us,  or  Fotor;  the  fpaniel  gen- 
tle or  comforter  of  Dr  Caius  (the  modern 
lap-dog)  was  the  lift  of  this  divifion.   The 
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Maltefe  little  dogs  Were  as  much  efteemed 
by  the  fine  ladies  of  paft  times,  as  thofe  of 
Bologna  are  among  the  modern.  Old  Hol- 
linglhed  is  ridiculoufly  fevere  on  the  fair  of 
his  days,  for  their  excefiive  paflion  for  thefe 
little  animals;  which  is  fufficient  to  prove  it 
was  in  his  time  a  novelty. 

The  fecond  grand  divifion  of  dogs  com- 
prehends the  Ruftici ;  or  thofe  that  were 
ufed  in  tne  country. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  Paftoralis,  or  ihep- 
herd's  dog  ;  which  is  the  fame  that  is  ufed 
at  prefent,  either  in  guarding  our  flocks,  or 
in  driving  herds  of  cattle.  This  kind  is  fo' 
well  trained  for  thofe  purpofes,  as  to  attend 
to  every  part  of  the  herd  be  it  ever  fo  large; 
confine  them  to  the  road,  and  force  in  every 
ftraggler  without  doing  it  theleaft  injury. 

The  next  is  the  Villaticus,  or  Catenarius  j 
the  maftiff,  or  band  dog  ;  a  fpecies  of  great 
fize  and  ftrength,  and  a  very  loud  barken 
Manwood  fays,  it  derives  its  name  from  mafe 
thefefe,  being  fuppofed  to  frighten  away  rob- 
bers by  its  tremendous  voice.  Caius  tells 
us,  that  three  of  thefe  were  reckoned  a 
match  for  a  bear;  and  four  for  a  lion  :  but 
from  an  experiment  made  in  the  tower  by 
James*  the  Firft,  that  noble  quadruped  was 
found  an  unequal  match  to  only  three.  Two 
of  the  dogs  were  difabled  in  the  combat,  but 
the  third  forced  the  lion  to  feek  for  fafety 
by  flight.  The  Englilh  bull-dog  feems  to 
belong  to  this  fpecies;  and  probably  is  the 
dog  our  author  mentions  under  the  title  of 
Laniarius.  Great-Britain  was  fo  noted  for 
its  maftiffs,  that  the  Roman  emperors  ap- 
pointed an  officer  in  this  ifland,  with  the  ti- 
tle of  Procurator  Cynegii,  whofe  fole  bufinefs 
was  to  breed,  and  tranfmit  from  hence  to 
the  amphitheatre,  fuch  as  would  prove  equal 
to  the  combats  of  the  place, 

Magnaque  taurorum  fratSuri  colla  Brltanni. 
And  Britlili  dogs  fubdue  the  ftouteft  bulls. 

Gratius  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  Britilh  dogs, 

Atque  ipfos  libeat  penetrare  Eritannos  ?  ^ 
O  quanta  eft  merces  et  quantum  impendia  fupra ! 
si  non  ad  fpeciem  mentiturofque  decores^ 
Protinus:  hsc  una  eft  catulis  jaftura  Britannis. 
At  magnum  cum  venit  opus,  promendaque  virtus, 
Et  vocat  extremo  prasceps  difcrimine  Mavors, 
Non  tunc  egregios  tantum  admirere  MololTos, 

If  Britain's  diftant  coaft  we  dare  explore, 
How  much  beyond  the  coft  the  valued  ftorej 
If  fhape  and  beauty  not  alone  we  prize, 
Which  nature  to  the  Britifli  hound  denies  : 
But  when  the  mighty  toil  the  huntfman  warms, 
And  all  the  foul  is  rous'd  by  fierce  alarms. 
When  Mars  calls  furious  lo  th'  enfanguin'd  field, 

Evea  bold  MolftiEsms  thert  t«  thei'e  muft  yield. 

Straba 
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Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  maflifFs  of  Bri- 
tain were  trained  for  war,  and  were  ufed  by 
the  Gauls  in  their  battles  :  and  it  is  certain, 
a  well-trained  maftifF  might  be  of  confider- 
able  ufe  in  diftreffing  fuch  half-armed  and 
irregular  combatants  as  the  adverfaries  of 
the  Gauls  feem  generally  to  have  been  be- 
fore the  Romans  conquered  them. 

The  lallr  divifion  is  that  of  the  Degeneres, 
or  Curs.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  Wappe, 
a  name  derived  from  its  note  :  its  only  ufe 
was  to  alarm  the  family  by  barking,  if  any 
perfon  approached  the  houfe.  Of  this  clafs 
was  the  Verfator,  or  turnfpit ;  and  laftly  the 
Saltator,  or  dancing  dog,  or  fnch  as  was 
taught  variety  of  tricks,  and  carried  about 
by  idle  people  as  a  {hew.  Thofe  Degeneres 
were  of  no  certain  fhape,  being  mongrels  or 
mixtures  of  all  kinds  of  dogs. 

We  Ihould  now,  according  to  our  plan, 
after  enumerating  the  feveral  varieties  of 
Britifh  dogs,  give  its  general  natural  hif- 
tory ;  but  fince  Linnsus  has  already  per- 
formed it  to  our  hand,  we  (hall  adopt  his 
fenfe,  tranflating  his  very  words  (wherever 
we  may)  with  literal  exadlnefs. 

"  The  dog  eats  flefh,  and  farinaceous 
**  vegetables,  but  not  greens :  its  llomach 
*'  digelts  bones :  it  ufes  the  tops  of  grafs  as 
*'  a  vomit.  It  voids  its  excrements  on  a 
**  flone :  the  aliim  gvfvcum  is  one  of  the 
"  greateft  encouragers  of  putrcfadion.  It 
*'  laps  up  its  drink  with  its  tongue  :  it  voids 
*'  its  urine  fideways,  by  lifting  up  one  of  its 
*'  hind  legs ;  and  is  moll  diuretic  in  the  com- 
*'  pany  of  a  ftrange  dog.  Odcrat  anum  alte- 
"  rius :  its  fcent  is  moft  exquifite,  when  its 
•'  nofe  is  moift :  it  treads  lightly  on  its 
"■  toes ;  fcarce  ever  fvveats ;  but  when  hot 
**  lolls  out  its  tongue.  It  generally  walks 
"  frequently  round  the  place  it  intends  to 
"  lie  down  on  :  its  fenfe  of  hearing  is  very 
*'  quick  when  aileep  :  it  dreams.  Prods  rix- 
"  anfibus  crudeUs  :  catulit  cum  i-arlis  :  mcrdet 
*' ilia  illos  :  coh^ret  copula  jim^us  :  it  goes 
*'  with  young  fixty-three  days  ;  and  com- 
"  monly  brings  from  four  to  eight  at  a  time  : 
*'  the  male  puppies  refemble  the  dog,  the 
"  female  the  bitch.  It  is  the  moft  faithful 
"  of  all  animals :  is  very  docible  :  hates 
*♦  ftrange  dogs  :  will  fnap  at  a  ftone  thrown 
"  at  it:  will  howl  at  certain  mufical  notes  : 
"  all  (except  the  South  American  kind) 
*'  will  bark  at  Grangers :  dogs  are  rejeftcd 
"  by  the  Mahometans." 

§  5.    Tl:e  Wild  Cat. 
This  animal  does  not  differ  fpecificaliy 
from  the  tame  cat ;  the  lauer  being  origi- 


nally of  the  fame"  kind,  but  altered  in  co- 
lour, and  in  fome  other  trifling  accidents, 
as  are  common  to  animals  reclaimed  from 
the  woods  and  domefticated. 

The  cat  in  its  favage  Hate  is  three  or  four 
times  as  large  as  the  houfe-cat ;  the  head 
larger,  and  the  face  flatter.  The  teeth  and 
claws  tremendous  •  its  mufcles  very  ftrong, 
as  being  formed  for  rapine  :  the  tail  is  of  a 
moderate  length,  but  very  thick,  marked 
with  alternate  bars  of  black  and  white,  the 
end  always  black:  the  hips  and  hind  part  of 
the  lower  joints  of  the  leg,  are  always  black: 
the  fur  is  very  foft  and  fine.  The  general  co- 
lour of  theTe  animals  is  of  a  yellowifh  white, 
mixed  with  a  deep  grey:  thefe  colours,  though 
they  appear  at  firft  fight  confufedly  blended 
together,  yet  on  a  z\o^t  infpe6lion  will  be 
found  to  be  difpofed  like  the  ftreaks  on  the 
fkin  of  the  tiger,  pointing  from  the  back 
downwards,  rifing  from  a  black  lift  that  runs 
from  the  head  along  the  middle  of  the  back 
to  the  tail. 

This  animal  may  be  called  the  Britifh  ti- 
ger ;  it  is  the  fierceft,  and  moft  deftrudi've 
beaft  v/e  have  ;  making  dreadful  havock  a- 
mong  our  poultry,  lambs,  and  kids.  It  in- 
habits the  moft  mountainous  and  woody  parts 
of  thefe  ifl;inds,  living  moftly  in  trees,  and 
feeding  only  by  night.  It  multiplies  as  fail 
as  our  common  cats ;  and  often  the  females 
of  the  latter  will  quit  their  domeftic  mateSj 
and  return  home  pregnant  by  the  former. 

They  are  taken  either  in  traps,  or  by 
(hooting  :  in  the  latter  cafe  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous only  to  wound  them,  for  they  will  at- 
tack the  perfon  who  injured  them,  and  have 
ftrength  enough  to  be  no  defpicable  enemy. 
Wild  cats  were  formerly  reckoned  among 
the  beafts  of  chace  ;  as  appears  by  the  char- 
ter of  Richard  the  Second,  to  the  abbot  of 
Peterborough,  giving  him  leave  to  hunt  the 
hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat.  The  ufe  of  the  fur 
was  in  lining  of  robes ;  but  it  was  efteemed 
not  of  the  moft  luxurious  kind;  for  it  was 
ordained  '  that  no  abbefs  or  nun  fhould  ufe 
'  more  coftly  apparel  than  fuch  as  is  made 
*  of  lambs  or  cats  Ikins.'  In  much  earlier 
times  it  was  alfo  the  objecl  of  the  fportfman'a 
diverfion. 

Filcmque  mmacem 
Arboris  in  trunco  lonjis  prsefigere  telis. 

Neinejiani  Cynegeticor,  L.  5  J. 

§  6.    Th  Domestic  Cat. 

This  animal  is  fo  well  known  as  to  make 

a  defcription  of  it  unneceflary.    It  is  an  ufe- 

ful,  but  deceitful  domeftic  ;  aftive,  neat,  fe- 

date,  intent  on  its  prey.  When  pleafed  purra 
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and  moves  its  tail :  when  angry  fpits,  hifles, 
and  ftrikes  with  its  foot.  When  walking,  it 
draws  in  its  claws:  it  drinks  little  :  is  fond 
of  fi(h  ;  it  walhes  its  face  with  its  fore  footi 
(Lintijeus  fays  at  the  approach  of  a  ftorm  :) 
the  female  is  remarkably  fallacious  ;  a  pite- 
ous, fqualling,  jarring  lover.  Its  eyes  (hine 
in  the  night:  iis  hair  when  rubbed  in  the 
dark  emits  fire  :  it  is  even  proverbially  tena 
cious  of  life :  always  lights  on  its  feet :  is  fond 
©f  perfumes,  marum, cat-mint,  valerian,  &c. 
Our  anceftors  feem  to  have  had  a  high 
fenfe  of  the  utility  of  this  animah  That 
excellent  prince  Hoel  dda,  or  Howel  the 
Good,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  (among 
his  laws  relating  to  the  prices,  &c.  of  ani- 
mals) to  include  that  of  the  cat ;  and  to  de- 
fcribe  the  qualities  it  ought  to  have.  The 
price  of  a  kitling  before  it  could  fee,  was  to 
be  a  penny  ;  till  it  caught  a  moufe  two- pence; 
when  it  commenced  mouf^r  four  pence.  "It 
jvas  required  befides,  that  it  ftiould  be  per- 


feft  in  its  fenfes  of  hearing  ind  feeing^  be  it 
good  moufer,  have  the  claws  whole,  and  bd 
a  good  nurfe  :  but  if  it  failed  in  any  of  thefe 
qualities,  the  feller  was  to  forfeit  to  thd 
buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  one 
ftole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  hie  prince's 
granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  inilch  ewe,  ita 
fleece  and  lamb ;  or  as  much  wheat  as  when 
poured  on  the  cat  fufpended  by  its  tail  (thf* 
heaj  touching  the  floor)  would  form  a  heap 
high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former. 
This  lart  quotation  is  not  only  curious,  as 
being  an  evidence  of  the  fimplicity  of  anci- 
ent manners,  but  it  almoft  proyps  to  a  de- 
ihonftraiion  that  cats  are  not  abongi.ies  of 
thefe  iflands  ;  or  known  to  the  earlieil  inha- 
bitants. The  large  prices  fet  on  them,  (if 
we  confider  the  high  value  ot  fpecie  at  tkat 
time)  and  the  great  care  taken  of  the  im- 
provement and  breed  of  an  animal  tiiat  mul- 
tiplies fo  fait,  are  almoft  certain  proofs  of 
their  being  little  known  at  that  period. 


Fig. 


II.    ORNITHOLOGY. 

§  7.  Explanation  of  fame  technical  Terms  in  ORNtrHOLOGY. 

Cm.    Cera 


Capiflrum 

Lo)-um 

Orhits.     Orhlia 
Emarginatum 


«.     Vibripe 


The  naked  fkiii  that  covers  the  bafe  of  the  bill  in  the  Ha^osl 
kind. 

A  word  ufed  by  Linn^as  to  exprefs  the  fhort  feathers  on  the 
forehead  juft  above  the  bill.  In  Cro^vjs  thefe  fall  forwards  over 
the  nolirils 

The  rpace  between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  generilly  cdvered  with 
feathersj  but  in  fome  birds  naked,  as  in  the  black  and  white 
Grebe. 

The  fein  that  furroUnds  the  eye,  which  iS  generally  bare^  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  Heron  and  Parrot. 

A  bill  is  called  rojtrum  emarginaiim  when  there  is  a  fmal)  riotth 
near  the  end:  this  is  confpicaous  in  that  of  Butcher-brrds  ap.d 

I'hrujhes,  ,    rj      .  t. 

VibriJJk  ?t5iinat£,  ftiff  hairs  that  grow  on  each  fide  thd  mouthy 
formed  like  a  double  comb,. to  be  feen  in  the  Goat-fucker,  Fly^ 
catcher,  &c.  ... 

A  fmall  joint  rifing  at  the  end  of  the  thiddle  part  of  the  wmgi 
or  the  cubitus  j  on  which  are  taree  or  five  feathers. 
.ncr.u:.,..  .,  ....      The  fmall  feathers  that  lie  in  feveral  rows  on  the^  hones  of 
'^ings.  Tectrices  the  wings.    The  under  co-verts  are  thofe  that  line  the  in  fide  o.  the 

GrZnr  concerts .       "^^The  feathers  that  lie  immediately  over  the  quiU-feaihers  and 
Tc. rices  fecund^     fecondary  feathers  ^  1    r  .u  .    v   f..««,  tk* 

^ill-feathers.  1  he  largeft  feathers  of  the  wings,  or  thofe  that  rife  from  tl*i 

Primores  fir  ft  bone. 

Secondary  feathers.       Thofe  that  rife  from  the  fecond. 

Coverts  "ophe  tail.      Thdfe  that  cover  the  bafe  of  the  tall. 

VenuflTers  Thofe  that  lie  from  the  vent  to  thfe  tail.    Crijfum  UmM. 

^:;t^::'      Th^t^ile  iromtheflioulders,,a.dcov.rthenae.of^d.|^ 


Baftard  nving. 
Alula  f pur  ia 
Lefer  co-xieris  of  the 
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16.  Nucha 

1 7 .  Rojlrufn  fuhulatum 
18. 

1 9.  Pes  fcanjarius 

20.  Finned  foot.     Pes 

lohatus,  pinnatus 
ZZ.     Pes  trida8ylus 

33.  Semi-palmated.  Pgs 

femi-palmatHS 

34.  TJngue  pojiico  'fejpli 


^5  •  Digitis  /J.  omnibus 
talmaiis. 


Rojirum  cultratuiH 

Vnguiculatum 

Lingua  ciliatif 

Integra 

Lumbriciformis 

Pedes  compedes 


The  hind  part  of  the  head. 

A  term  Linnaus  ufes  for  a  ftrait  and  (lender  blH. 

To  Ihew  the  ftrudure  of  the  feet  of  the  Kingfijher. 

The  foot  of  the  Woodpecker  forine"d  for  cUmbinjj.  ^M\sVng 
feet. 

Sueh  as  thofe  of  the  Grebes,  Sec.  Such  as  are  indeiiited  are  called 
fcalloped  ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  Coots  and  fcallop-toed  Sandpipers. 

Such  as  want  the  back  toe. 

When  the  webs  only  reach  half  way  of  the  toes. 

When  the  hind  claw  adheres  to  the  leg  without  any  toe,  as  ia 
t}ie  Petrels. 

All  the  four  toes  connedted  by  webs,  as.  in  the  Corvorants. 


Explanation  of  other  Linn^an'  Terms. 

When  the  edges  of  the  bill  are  very  (harp,  fuch  as  in  that  of 
the  Cro".v. 

A  bill  with  a  nail  at  the  end,  as  in  thofe  of  the  Goofanders  and 
Ducks. 

When  the  tongue  is  edged  with  fine  briftles,  as  in  Ducks. 

When  quite  plain  or  even. 

When  the  tongue  is  long,  round,  and  fleHder,  like  a  worm,  as 
that  Of  the  Woodpecker. 

When  the  legs  are  placed  f0farbehinfd  as  to  make  the  bird  walk 
with  difficulty,  or  as  if  in  fetters ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Aukst 
Grebes,  and  Di'vers. 

When  the  noftrils  are  very  narrow,  as  In  Sea  Gulls. 

With  a  rijm  round  the  noftrils,  as  in  the  Stare^ 


Nc.res  Lineares 
Marginatce 

f  8.     The  Pigeon. 

The  tame  pigeon,  and  al!  its  beautifiH 
varieties,  derive  their  origin  from  one  fpe- 
cies,  the  Stock' Dove:  the  Englifh  name  im- 
plyingitf  being  they?<?<:/^ory?mfrom  whence 
the  other  domellic  kinds  fprung.  Thefe 
birds,  as  Varro  cbferves,  take  their  CLatin) 
Bame>  Qohmha,  from  their  voice  or  cooing  ; 
and  had  he  known  ic,  he  might  have  added 
th«!  Britiih,  &c.  for  KHommen,  Kyloh'tOJi, 
Kulm,  and  Kolm  ilgnify  the  fame  bird.  They 
were,  andftiH  are,  in  moft  parts  of  our  ifland, 
in  a  ftate  of  nature  ;  but  probably  the  Ro- 
mans taught  us  the  method  of  making  them 
domelUc,  •  and  cosiltrufling  pigeon-houfes. 
Its  chaiafters  in  the  ^late  ^eareft  i?hat  of  its 
origin,-is  a  deep  bluiTn  afl\  colour  ;  the  breaft 
dalhecl  with  a  iir.e  changeable  green  and  pur- 
ple ;  the  fides  of  the  neck  with  ihining  cop- 
per culoui  ;  its  wings  marked  with  two 
black  bars,  one  oa  the  coverts  of  the  wings, 
the  other  on  the  quill- f-^athers.  The  back 
white,  and  the  tad  barred  nea?  the  end  with 
black.     The  weight  fourteen  ounces. 

In  the  wild  ftate  it  breed:  in  holes  of 
recks,  and  hollows  of  trees^  for  which  reafon 
fomt-^  writers  ftyle  it  columha  ca-jernali:,  \t\  op- 
r.':!lion  to  the  Ring  Dove,  which  makes  its 

-r  on  Uie  bcughs  of  trees.     Nature  ever 


preferves  fome  agreement  in  the  mannerSv 
charaflersr  and  colours  of  birds  reclaimed 
from  their  wild  ftate.  This  fpecies  of  pi- 
geon foon  takes  to  build  in  artificial  cavities, 
and  from  the  temptation  of  a  ready  provifion 
becomes  eafily  domefticated.  The  drakes  of 
the  tame  duck,  however  they  may  vary  in 
colour,  ever  retain  the  mark  of  their  origire 
from  our  Engli(h  mallard,  by  the  curled  fea- 
thers of  the  tail :  and  the  tame  goofe  betray* 
its  defcent  from  the  wild  kind,  by  the  inva- 
riable  whitenefs  of  its  rump,  which  they  al- 
ways retail  in  both  ftates. 

Multitudes  of  thefe  birds  are  obferved  to 
migrate  into  the  fouth  of  England ;  and 
while  the  beech  woods  were  fuffered  to  cover 
large  trafts  of  groundv  thty  ufed  to  haunt 
them  in  myriads,  reaching  in  ftrings  of  a- 1 
mile  in  length,  a's  they  went  out  in  the 
morning  to  feed.  They  vifit  us  the  lateft 
of  any  bird  of  paflage,  not  appearing  till' 
November;  and  retire  in  the  fp  ring.  1  ima- 
gine that  the  fummer  haunts  of  thefe  are  irt 
Sweden,  for  Mr.'  Eckmark  makes  their  re- 
treat thence  coincide  with  their  arrival  here. 
But  m.any  breed  here,  as  I  have  obferved, 
on  the  cliffs  of  the  coaft  of  Wales,  and  of 
the  Hebrides. 

The  varieties  produced  from  the  domef- 
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tic  pigeon  are  very  numerous,  and  extreme-     his  father,  who  lived  in  the  i{le  of  Mg^A\z, 
ly  elegant;  thefe  are  diftinguifhed  by  names     of  his  vidory  .n  the  Olympic  ganes,  on 


expreffive  of  their  feveral  properties,  fuch  as 
Tumblers,  Carriers,  Jacobines,  Croppers, 
Powters,  Runts,  Turbits,  Owls,  Nuns,  &c. 
The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  Carrier, 
which,  from  the  fuperior  attachment  that 
pigeon  Ihews  to  its  native  place,  is  employ- 
ed in  many  countries  as  the  moft  expeditious 
courier  :  the  letters  are  tied  under  its  wing, 
it  is  let  loofe,  and  in  a  very  Ihort  fpace  re- 
turns to  the  home  it  was  brought  from,  with 
its  advices.  This  pradlice  was  much  in  vogue 
in  the  Eaft ;  and  at  Scanderoon,  till  of  late 
years,  ufed  on  the  arrival  of  a  fhip,  to  give 
the  merchants  at  Aleppo  a  more  expeditious 
notice  than  could  be  done  by  any  other 
means.  In  our  own  country,  ihefc  aerial 
meflengers  have  been  employed  for  a  very 
fmgular  purpofe,  being  let  loofe  at  Tyburn 


the  very  day  he  had  obtained  it.  And,  at 
the  liege  of  Modena,  Hirtius  without,  and 
Biutus  within  the  walls,  kept,  by  the  help 
of  pigeons,  a  conftant  correfpondence;  baf- 
fling every  ftratagem  of  the  befieger  Antony 
to  intercept  their  couriers.  In  the  times  of 
the  crufades  there  are  many  more  inftances 
X)f  thefe  birds  of  peace  being  employed  ia 
the  fervice  of  war  :  Joinville  relaies  one 
during  the  crufade  of  Saint  Louis  ;  and  Taffo 
another,  during  the  fiege  of  Jerufa'em. 

The  nature  of  pigeons  is  to  be  gregari- 
ous ;  to  lay  only  two  eggs  ;  to  breed  many 
times  in  the  year ;  to  bill  in  their  courtlhip  ; 
for  the  male  and  female  to  fit  by  turns,  and 
alfo  to  feed  their  young  ;  to  calt  their  pro- 
vifion  out  of  their  craw  into  the  young  one's 
miouths  ;  to  drink,  not  like  other  birds  by 
fipping,  but  by  continual  draughts  like 
to  have  notes  mournful 


Th  Blackbird. 


at  the  moment  the  fatal  cart  is  drawn  away, 

to  notify  to  diftant  friends  the  departure  of  quadrupeds ;  and 

the  unhappy  criminal.  or  plaintive. 

In  the  Eaft,  the  ufe  of  thefe  birds  feems 
to  have  been  improved  greatly,  by  having,  ^  ^ 

if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  relays  of  them        This  bird  is  of  a  very  retired  and  folitary 

ready  to  fpread  intelligence  to  all  parts  of  nature;   frequents  hedges  and  thickets,  in 

the  country.     Thus  the  governor  of  Da-  which  it  builds  earlier  than  any  other  bird  : 

miata  circulated  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  neft  is  formed  of  mofs,  dead  grafs,  fibres 


Orrilo : 

Tofto  che'l  Caftcllan  di  Damiata 
Certificoffi,  ch'era  morto  Orrilo, 
La  Colomba  lafcio,  ch'avea  legata 
Sotto  I'ala  la  lettera  col  file. 
Quelle  ando  al  Cairo,  ed  indi  fu  lafclata 
Un'  altra  altrove,  come  quivi  e  ftilo: 
Si,  che  in  pochillime  ore  andb  I'avvifo 
Per  tutto  Egitto,  ch'era  Orrilo  uccifo  *. 

But  the  fimple  ufe  of  them  was  known  in 
very  early  times :  Anacreon  tells  us,  he 
conveyed  his  billet-doux  to  his  beautiful 
Bathyllus  by  a  dove. 

Kset  tvv  oloiq  imUb 

'Ew»roAa?  xojiAi^w  f . 
I  am  now  Anacreon's  flave, 
And  to  me  entrufted  have 
All  the  o'erflowings  of  his  heart 
To  Bathyllus  to  impart; 
Each  foft  line,  with  nimble  wing. 
To  the  lovely  boy  I  bring. 
Taurofthenes  alfo,  by  means  of  a  pigeon 
he  had  decked  with  purple,  fent  advice  to 


&c.  lined  or  plaiftered  with  clay,  and  that- 
again  covered  with  hay  or  fmall  ftray.  It 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  bluifli  green  co- 
lour, marked  with  irregular  duiliy  fpots. 
The  note  of  the  male  is  extremely  fine,  but 
too  loud  for  any  place  except  the  woods :  it 
begins  to  fing  early  in  the  fpring,  continues 
its  mufic  part  of  the  fammer,  defifts  in  the 
moulting  feafon  ;  but  refumes  it  for  fome 
time  in  6eptember,  and  the  firft  winter 
months. 

The  colour  of  the  male,  when  It  has  at- 
tained its  full  age,  is  of  a  fine  deep  black, 
and  the  bill  of  a  bright  yellow ;  the  edges  of 
the  eye-lids  yellow.  When  young  the  bill 
is  duficy,  and  the  plumage  of  a  rufty  black, 
fo  that  they  are  not  to  be  diiUnguilhed  from 
the  females ;  but  at  the  age  of  one  year 
they  attain  their  proper  colour. 

§   10.     The  Bullfinch. 
The  wild  note  of  this  bird  is  not  in  the 
leaft  mufical ;  but  when  tamed  it  becomes 
remarkably  docile,  and  may  be  taught  any 


»  «  \,  foon  as  the  commandant  of  Damlata  heard  that  Orrilo  was  dead,  he  let  loofe  a  pigeon,  under 
.  whoff  w  :;  he  had  tiedTletter;   this  fled  to  Cairo,  from  whence  a  f-"^--  ^'^P-^  nt"  ZtZ 
*  place,  as  is  ufual ;  fo  that  in  a  very  few  hours  all  Egypt  was  acquainted  with  tae  death  ot  Omlo.    Arios 
TO,  canto  15. 

-}■  Anacreon,  ode  9.     t'r  ffip»ri?4»'. 

h.  h  Z  ^"^ 
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tune  after  a  pipe,  or  to  whillle  any  notes  in 
the  jufteft  manner:  it  feldom  forgets  what 
it  has  learned  ;  and  will  become  fo  tame  as 
to  come  at  call,  perch  on  its  mailer's  fhoul- 
ders,  and  (at  command)  go  through  a  diffi- 
cult mufical  ie/Ton.  They  may  be  taught  to 
{peak,  and  fome  thus  inllruLled  are  annually 
brought  to  London  from  Germany. 

The  male  is  dtllingaiflied  from  the  female 
by  the  fupcrior  blacknefs  of  its  crown,  and 
by  the  rich  crimfon  that  adorns  the  cheeks, 
breatl,  belly,  and  throat  of  the  male ;  thofe 
of  the  female  being  of  a  dirty  colour:  the 
bill  is  black,  fiiort,  and  very  thick  :  the  head 
large :  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the 
back  are  grey  :  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
black  ;  the  lower  croffed  with  a  white  line  : 
the  quill-feathers  duflcy,  but  part  of  their 
inner  webs  white  :  the  coverts  of  the  tail 
and  vent-feathers  white :  the  tail  black. 

In  the  fpring  thefe  birds  frequent  our 
gardens,  and  arc  very  dellruclive  to  our 
fruit-trees,  by  eating  the  tender  buds.  They 
breed  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  be- 
ginning of  June,  and  are  feldom  feen  at 
that  time  near  houfes,  as  they  chufe  fome 
Very  retired  place  to  breed  in.  Thefe  birds 
are  fometimes  wholly  black  ;  I  have  heard 
of  a  male  bullfinch  which  had  changed  its 
colours  after  it  had  been  taken  in  full  fea- 
ther, and  with  all  its  fine  teints.  The  firll 
year  it  began  to  afTume  a  dull  hue,  blacken- 
ing every  year,  till  in  the  fourth  it  attained 
the  deepeft  degree  of  that  colour.  This  was 
communicated  to  me  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
White  of  Selborne.  Mr.  Morton,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Ncrthamptonlhire,  gives  another 
inftance  of  fuch  a  change,  with  this  addition, 
that  the  year  following,  after  moulting,  the 
bird  recovered  its  native  colours.  Bull- 
£nches  fed  entirely  on  hemp-  feed  are  apteli 
So  undergo  this  change. 

§11.  y^^^  Goldfinch. 
This  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  our  hard- 
billed  fmall  birds;  whether  we  confider  its 
colours,  the  elegance  of  its  form,  or  the 
mufic  of  its  note.  The  bill  is  white,  tipt 
with  black  ;  the  bafe  is  furrounded  with  a 
ring  of  rich  fcarlet  feathers :  from  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes  is  a  black  line  : 
the  cheeks  are  white  :  the  top  of  the  head  is 
black ;  and  the  v/hite  on  the  cheeks  is 
bounded  almoR  to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
with  black :  the  hind  part  of  the  head  is 
white  :  Uie  back,  rump,  and  breaft  are  of  a 


fine  pale  tawnv  brown,  lighted  on  the  twa 
Uft  :  the  belly  is  white  :  the  covert  feathers 
of  the  wings,  in  the  male,  are  black  :  the 
quill -feathers  black,  marked  in  their  mid- 
d'e  with  a  beautiful  yellow  ;  the  tips  whit^ : 
the  tail  ia  black,  but  moil  of  the  feathers 
marked  near  their  endi  with  a  white  fpot : 
the  legs  are  white. 

The  female  is  dilUnguifhed  from  the  male 
by  thefe  notes ;  the  feathers  at  the  end  of 
the  bill  in  the  former  arc  brown  ;  in  the 
m.Ue  black  :  the  leff-r  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  brown  :  and  the  black  and  yellow  in  the 
wings  of  the  female  are  lefs  brilliant.  The 
young  bird,  before  it  moults,  is  grey  on  ths 
head ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by  the  bird- 
catchers  a  grey  pate. 

There  is  another  variety  of  goldfinclv 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  taken  above  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  which  is  called  by  the 
London  bird-catchers  a  cheverel,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  concludes  its  jerk  :  when 
this  fort  is  taken,  it  fells  at  a  very  higli 
price  :  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  commoa 
fort  by  a  white  ftreak,  or  by  two,  and  fome- 
times three  white  fpots  under  the  throat. 

Their  note  is  very  fweet,  and  they  arej 
much  efteemed  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
for  their  great  docility.  Towards  winter 
they  afiemble  in  flocks,  and  feed  on  feeds 
of  different  kinds,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
thiille.  It  is  fond  of  orchards,  and  fre- 
quently builds  in  an  apple  or  pear-tree  :  it» 
neft  is  very  elegantly  formed  of  ^fine  inofs, 
liver- worts,  and  bents  on  the  outfide  ;  lined 
firll  with  wool  and  hair,  and  then  with  the 
gollin  or  cotton  of  the  fallow.  It  lays  five 
white  eggs,  marked  with  deep  purple  fpot» 
on  the  upper  end. 

This  bird  feems  to  have  been  the  yPW" 
cofAT^ti;  *  of  Arillotle ;  being  the  only  one 
that  we  know  of,  that  could  be  diftinguilb- 
ed  by  a  golden  fillet  round  its  head,  feeding 
on  the  feeda  of  prickly  plants.  The  very 
ingenious  tranflator  (Dr.  Martyn)  of  Vir* 
gil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  gives  the  name 
of  this  bird  to  the  acalantbis  or  acanthis  : 

Llttoraque  alcyontn  refouant,  et  acantbida  duml- 

In  our  account  of  the  Halcyen  of  the  an- 
cients, we  follo>fed  his  opinion ;  but  having 
fince  met  with  a  paflage  in  Ariftotle,  that 
clearly  proves  that  acanthis  could  not  be  ufed 
in  that  fenfe,  we  beg,  that,  till  we  can  difco- 
ver  what  it  really  is,  the  V^ord  may  be  ren- 
dered linnet ',  fince  it  is  impoflible  the  philo- 
fopher  could  diftinguiih  a  bird  of  fuch  Ilrik* 


_    *  Wlikh  he  places  among  the  ini.ct^%a(pa.yK.     Scaliger  reads  the  word  Pt^ffo/xiT^Jf,  wtjc^  bas  ao 
t^\  &«itk«(  d«««  thg  cn^«  fvppwt  bis  »l^jati«a  whh^iy  reafans.    ii]p,  «n,  887. 
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Irg  and  brilliant  colours  as  the  goldfinch,  by 
tlve  epithet  v.otmyj^-ittt„  or  bad  coloured ;  and 
As  he  celebrates  tiis  acanthis  for  a  fine  note, 
^4)>tj»  f«i*  T8I  XtyVf'ac  «%B3-t,  both  characters  will 
fait  the  linnet,  b«ing  a  bird  as  remarkable 
for  the  fweetnefs  of  its  note,  as  for  the  plain- 
nefs  of  its  plumage. 

%   13.     The  Linnet. 

The  bill  of  this  fpec;es  is  dufjcy,  but  in 
the  fpring  alTumes  a  biuifh  caft  :  the  feathers 
en  the  head  are  black,  edged  with  afh- co- 
lour :  the  fides  of  the  neck  deep  afli-colour : 
the  throat  marked  in  the  middle  with  a 
a  brown  line,  bounded  on  each  fide  with 
a  white  one  :  the  back  black,  bordered  with 
reddlih  brown  :  the  bottom  of  the  breaft  is 
of  a  fine  blood  red,  which  heightens  in  co- 
lour as  the  fpring  advances :  the  belly  white : 
the  vent-feathers  yellowini :  the  fides  under 
the  wings  fpotted  with  brown:  the  quill- 
feathers  are  dufky  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
nine  firft  white :  the  coverts  incumbent  on 
them  black ;  the  others  of  a  reddiili  brown  ; 
the  lowed:  order  tipt  with  a  paler  colour  :  the 
tail  is  a  little  forked,  of  a  brown  colour,  edg- 
ed with  white  ;  the  tv/o  middle  feathers  ex- 
cepted, which  are  bordered  with  dull  red. 
The  females  and  young  birds  want  the  red 
fpot  on  the  breaft  ;  in  lieu  of  that,  their 
breafts  are  marked  with  Ihort  ftreaks  of 
brown  pointing  downwards  :  the  females 
have  alfo  lefs  white  in  their  wings. 

Thefe  birds  are  much  efteemed  for  their 
fong  :  they  feed  on  feeds  of  different  kinds, 
which  they  peel  before  they  eat :  the  feed 
of  the  Unum  or  f.ax  is  their  favourite  food  ; 
from  whence  the  name  of  the  linnet  tribe. 

They  breed  among  furze  and  white 
thorn :  the  outfide  of  their  neft  is  made 
with  mofs  and  bents ;  and  lined  with  wool 
and  hair.  They  lay  five  whitifli  eggs,  fpot- 
^d  like  thofe  of  the  goldfinch. 

§   13.     The  Canary  Bird. 

This  bird  is  of  the  finch  tribe.  It  was 
©riginally  peculiar  to  thofe  ifles,  to  which 
it  owes  its  name ;  the  fame  that  were  known 
to  the  ancients  by  the  addition  of  the  for. 
tunate.  The  happy  temperament  of  the  air ; 
the  fpdntaneous  produftions  of  the  ground 
in  the  varieties  of  fruits  ;  the  fprightly  and 
chearful  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
the  harmony  arifing  from  the  number  of  the 
birds  found  there,  procured  them  that  ro- 
mantic diftinftiqn.  Though  the  ancients 
celebrate  the  ifle  of  Canaria  for  the  multi- 
tude of  birds,  they  have  not  mentioned  any 
m  particular.  It  is  probable  then,  that  our 
^eciw  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  till 


after  the  fecond  difcovery  of  thefe  ifles, 
which  was  between  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  We  are  uncertain  when  it 
firft  made  its  appearance  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Belon,  who  wrote  in  1555,  is 
filent  in  refpeft  to  thefe  birds  ;  Gefner  is  the 
firll  who  mentions  them  ;  and  Aldrovand 
fpeaks  of  them  as  rarities  ;  that  they  wzvt 
very  dear  on  account  of  the  difficulty  at- 
tending the  bringing  them  frohi  fo  diftant  a 
country,  and  that  they  were  purchafed  bjr 
people  of  rank  alone.  Olina  fays,  that  in 
his  time  there  was.  a  degenerate  fort  found  , 
on  the  ifle  of  Elba,  off  the  coaft  of  Italy, 
which  came  there  originally  by  means  of  a 
flilp  bound  from  the  Canaries  to  Leghorn, 
and  was  wrecked  on  that  ifland.  We  oac« 
faw  feme  fmall  birds  brought  direftly  frora 
the  Canary  Iflands,  that  we  fufpefl  to  be  . 
the  genuine  fort :  they  were  of  a  dull  greea 
colour  ;  but  as  they  did  not  fing,  we  fup- 
pofed  them  to  be  hens.  Thefe  birds  will 
produce  with  the  goldfinch  and  linnet,  and 
the  offspring  is  called  a  mule-bird,  becaufe, 
like  that  animal,  it  proves  barren. 

They  are  ftiU  found  on  the  fame  fpot  to 
which  we  were  firll:  indeBted  for  the  pro- 
dudion  of  fuch  charming  fongfters  ;  but 
they  are  now  become  fo  numerous  in  our 
own  country,  that  we  are  under  no  accefliiy 
of  crolQng  the  ocean  for  them. 

§    14.     The  Sky  Lark. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  feven  Inche* 
one-fourth  :  the  breadth  twelve  and  a  half: 
the  weight  one  ounce  and  a  half:  the  tongue 
broad  and  cloven  :  the  bill  flender :  the  up- 
per mandible  dufky,  the  lower  yellow  :  above 
the  eyes  is  a  yellow  fpot :  the  crown  of  the 
head  a  reddiih  brown  fpotted  with  deep 
black ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  afh-  colour  : 
chin  white.  It  has  the  faculty  of  ereding 
the  feathers  of  the  head.  The  feathers  on 
the  back,  and  coverts  of  fhe  wings,  dafky 
edged  with  reddilh  brown,  v/hich  is  paler  on 
the  latter:  the  quill-feathers  dufky  :  the  ex- 
terior web  edged  with  white,  that  of  the 
others  with  reddifh  brovvn  :  the  upper  part 
of  the  breaft  yellow  fpot.ted  with  black  :  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  of  a  pale  yellow  :  the 
exterior  web,  and  half  of  the  interior  web 
next  to  the  fhaft  of  the  firft  feather  of  the 
tail,  are  white  ;  of  the  fecond  only  the  exte- 
rior web  ;  the  reft  of  thofe  feathers  dufky  ; 
the  others  are  dufky  edged  with  red  ;  thof^; 
in  the  middle  deeply  fo,  the  reil  very  flight- 
ly  :  the  legs  dufky  :  foles  of  the  feet  yellow  : 
the  hind  claw  very  long  and  ftrait. 

This  and  the  wood  hrk  are  the  onlf 
k  h  %  fejf'^s 
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bids  that  fing  as  they  fly ;  this  raifing  its 
rote  »i  it  foars,  and  lowering  ic  ill  it  quite 
di?s  awav  .-.s  it  defcends.  Ic  wil'  oher.  foar 
to  fuch  H  height  that  we  are  cnarmed  with 
the  mulic  wlien  we  loie  fight  of  the  fongfler  ; 
ic  ilfo  b-<?lns  its  long  betbr'j  the  earlieft 
dawn.  IViilton,  in  his  Allegro,  moft  beauti- 
fully exprefies  thefe  circumllances :  and  Bi- 
ihop  iNev'ton  oblcrves,  that  the  beautiful 
fcene  that  Mr/'on  exhibits  of  rural  chearful- 
nefs,  at  the  hxne  time  gives  us  a  fine  picture 
of  th-  regularity  of  his  life,  and  the  inno- 
cer.cy  of  liis  own  mind ;  thus  he  defcribes 
himfelf  as  in  a  fituation 

To  hoar  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  finging  ftai  tie  the  dull  night, 
frm  his  watch  tower  in  the  fkies, 
'Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rile. 

It  continues  its  harmony  feveral  months, 
beginning  early  in  the  for  ng,  on  pairing. 
In  the  wi  'iter  they  aflenible  in  vail  flocks, 
grow  very  fat,  and  are  taken  in  great  num- 
bers for  our  tables.  They  build  their  neft 
on  the  ground,  beneath  fome  clod  ;  forming 
it  of  hay,  dry  fibres,  &c.  and  lay  four  or 
five  eggs. 

The  place  thefe  birds  &rz  taken  in  the 
grea^e'^  quantity,  is  the  neighbourhood  of 
Durllable:  the  feafon  begins  about  the 
fourteetith  of  September,  and  enJs  the 
twemy-fifth  of  February;  and  duri -•.g  that 
ip-ice  ahout  4000  dozen  are  caught,  which 
iupply  the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  Thofe 
cau£;ht  m  th.-  aay  are  taken  in  clap  ne's  of 
fifteen  yards  Ic.gth,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
biea-'th  ;  and  are  enticed  within  their  reach 
by  means  of  bits  of  lookmg-glafs,  fixed  in 
a  piece  of  woo :,  and  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  nets,  which  are  put  in  a  quick  whirl- 
ing motion,  by  a  llring  the  larker  com- 
mands ;  he  alio  makes  ufe  of  a  decoy  lark. 
Thefe  nets  are  ufed  only  till  the  fourteenth 
of  November,  for  the  larks  will  not  ^are,  or 
frolick  in  the  air  except"  in  line  funny  wea- 
ther; and  of  courfe  cannot  be  inviegled 
into  the  fnare.  When  the  weather  grows 
gloomy,  the  laiker  changes  his  engine,  and 
makes  ufe  of  a  trammel-net  twenty- feven 
or  t^venty-eight  feet.  long,  and  five'broad; 
yv;.i.h  is  put  on  two  poles  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  carried  by  men  under  each  arm,  who 
pafs  ever  the  fields  and  quarter  the  ground 
as  a  fetting  dog  ;  when  tiiey  hear  or  fee}  a 
lark  hit  the  net,  they  drop  it  down,  and  fo 
the  birds  are  taken. 

•  /Elian  var.  hift.  577.  both  in  the  text  and  note, 
the  day. 


§    15.     T/ne  Nightingale. 

The  nightingale  lakes  its  name  from 
nigbt,  ana  the  Saxon  word  galan,  to  fing ; 
exprefTive  of  the  time  of  its  melody.  In 
fize  it  is  equal  to  the  redflart;  but  longer 
bodied,  and  more  elegantly  made.  1  he 
colours  are  very  plain.  The  head  and  back 
are  of  a  pale  tawny,  daflied  with  olive  :  the 
tail  is  of  a  deep  tawny  red  :  the  throat, 
breall,  and  upper  part  of  the  belly,  of  a  light 
glofTy  afli-colo&r :  the  lower  belly  almoft 
white  :  the  exterior  webs  of  the  quill-fea- 
thers are  of  a  dull  reddiih  brown  ;  the  inte- 
rior of  brownifh  a(h-colour  :  the  irides  are 
hazel,  and  the  eyes  remarkably  large  and 
piercing  :  the  legs  and  feet  adeep  afh-cqlour. 

This  bird,  the  moft  famed  of  the  feather- 
ed tribe,  for  the  variety,  length,  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  its  notes,  vifits  England  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  leaves  us  in  Auguft.  It 
is  a  fpecies  that  does  not  fpread  iti'elf  over 
the  ifland.  It  is  not  found  in  North  Wales  ; 
or  in  any  of  the  Englifh  counties  north  of 
it,  except  Yorkfliire,  where  they  are  met 
with  in  great  plenty  about  Doncafter.  They 
have  been  aiio  heaid,  but  rarely,  near 
Shrewfljury.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  this 
bird  does  not  migrate  fo  far  weft  as  Devcn- 
fhire  and  Cornwall ;  counties  where  the  fea- 
fons  are  fo  very  mild,  that  myrtles  flouriih 
in  the  open  air  during  the  whole  year :  nei- 
ther are  they  found  in  Ireland.  Sibbald 
places  them  in  his  lift  of  Scotch  birds  ;  but 
they  certainjy  are  unknown  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain,  probably  from  the  fcarcity 
and  the  recent  introdufticnof  hedges  there. 
Yet  they  vifit  Sweden,  a  much  more  fevere 
climate.  With  us  they  frequent  thick  hedg- 
es, and  low  coppices  ;  and  generally  keep 
in  the  middle  of  the  buih,  fo  that  they  are. 
very  rarely  feen.  T'ley  form  their  neft  of 
oak  leaves,  a  few  bents,  and  reeds.  The 
eggs  are  of  adeep  brown.  When  the  young 
firft  come  abroad,  and  are  helplefs,  the  old 
birds  make  a  plaintive  and  jarring  noife 
with  afortof  fnapping  as  if  in  menace,  pur- 
fuing  along  the  hedge  the  pafTengers. 

They  begin  their  fong  in  the  evening, 
and  continue  it  the  whole  night,  Thefe 
their  vigils  did  not  pafs  unnoticed  by  the 
antients  :  the  flumbers  of  thefe  birds  were 
proverbial;  and  not  to  reft  as  much  as  the 
nightingale,  exprefTed  a  very  bad  fleeper  *, 
This  was  the  favourite  bird  of  the  Britifli 
poet,  who  omits  no  opportunity  of  introdu- 

It  muft  le  remarked,  that  nightiiigales  fing  alfo  in 
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cing  it,  and  almoll  conftantly  noting  its  love 
of  fol'tude  and  night.  How  finely  does  it 
ierve  to  compofe  part  of  the  folemn  fcenery 
of  his  Penferofo  ;  when  he  defcribes  it 

In  her  faddcft  fwcetcft  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night; 

While  Cynthia  chcetis  her  dragon  yoke, 

Cently  o'er  th'  accuftom'd  oak ; 

Sweet  bird,  that  Ihunn'ft  the  noife  of  folly, 

Moft  mufical,  moil  melancholy! 

Thee,  chauntrefs,  oft  the  woods  among, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  evening  fong. 

In  another  place  he  ftyles  it  the  folemn 
lirdi  and  again  fpeaks  of  it. 

As  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  fhadieft  covert  hid, 
Tunes  her  nofturnal  note. 

The  reader  muft  excufe  a  few  more  quo- 
tations from  the  fame  poet,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jedl :  the  firft  defcribes  the  approach  of 
evening,  and  the  retiring  of  all  animals  to 
fll^eir  repofe. 

Silence  accompanied  ;  for  bead  and  bird, 
They  to  their  gralTy  couch,  thefe  to  their  nefts 
Were  flunk;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale, 
She  ail  night  long  her  amorous  delcant  fuiig. 

When  Eve  pafled  the  irkfome  night  pre- 
ceding her  fall,  flie,  in  a  dream,  imagines 
Jierfelf  thus  reproached  with  lofmg  the 
beauties  of  the  night  by  indulging  too  long 
9/  repofe : 

Why  flcep'fl  thou,  Eve?  now  is  the  pleafant  time, 
The  cool,  the  filcnt,  fave  where  hlence  yields 
To  n  e  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  Iweetell  his  love-labour'd  fong. 

The  fame  birds  fing  their  nuptial  fong, 
and  lull  them  to  reft.  How  rapturous  are 
the  following  lines !  how  expreffiye  of  the  de- 
licate fenfibility  of  our  Milton's  tender  ideas! 

The  earth 
Gave  fign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  birds;  ficfli  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Wiiifpcr'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  win^s 
Flung  rofe,  flung  odours  from  the  fpicy  fhrub, 
Difporiing,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  fpoufal,  and  bid  hafti;  the  evening  ilar 
On  his  hill-top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 

Thqfe,  lull'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  flept; 
And  on  their  naked  hmbi  the  tlowery  root 
Shower'd  rofes,  whjch  the  morn  repair'd. 

Thefe  quotations  from  the  beft  judge  of 
melody,  we  thought  due  to  t!"e  fweeteil:  of 
our  feathered  chorifters ;  and  we  believe 
^o  reader  of  talle  will  think  them  tedious. 

Virgil  feems  to  be  the  only  poet  among 
the  ancients,  who  hath  attended  to  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  this  bir4'i  fmging  in  the  night 
time. 


Qualis  populei  meerens  Philomela  fub  umbrj 
AmiiTos  queritur  foetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Obfervansnido  implumes  dctiaxit:  at  ilia 
Flet  noftem,  lamoque  ftdens  milerabile  carmen 
Integret,  et  moillis  late  loca  quellibus  implec. 

Georc.  IV.  1.  51J. 

As  Philomel  in  poplar  (hades,  alone, 

For  her  loft  oftsprmg  pours  a  mother's  moan," 

Which   fome  rough   ploughman  marking  for   his 

prey, 
From  the  warm  neft,  unflpdg'd  hath  dragg'd  away; 
Pcrcht  on  a  bow,  Ihe  all  uight  long  complains, 
And  fills  the  grove  with  fad  repeated  firains. 

F.  Warton. 

Pliny  has  defcribed  the  warbhng  notes 
of  this  bird,  with  an  elegance  that  befpeaks 
an  exquifite  fenfibility  of  raftc:  notwith- 
ftanding  that  his  words  have  been  cited  by 
moft  other  writers  on  natural  hiftory,  yet 
fuch  is  the  beauty,  and  in  general  the  truth 
of  his  expreffions,  that  they  cannot  be  too 
much  ftudied  by  lovers  of  natural  hiftory. 
We  muft  obferve  notwithftandirig,  that  a 
few  of  his  thoughts  are  more  to  be  admired 
for  their  vivacity  than  for  ftrid  philofophi- 
cal  reafoning ;  but  thefe  few  are  eafily  dif- 
tinguifliable. 

§  16.     The  Red  Breast. 

This  bird,  though  fo  very  petulant  as  to 
be  at  conftant  war  with  its  own  tribe,  yet  is 
remarkably  fociable  with  mankind  :  in  the 
winter  it  frequently  makes  one  of  the  family  ( 
and  takes  refuge  from  the  inclemency  ot  the 
feafon  even  by  our  fire-fides.  Thomfon  * 
has  prettily  defqribed  the  annual  vifits  of 
this  gueft. 

The  Red -BREAST,  facred  to  the  houHioId  gqds. 

Wifely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  fky. 

In  joylefs  fields,  and  thorny  tliickcts,  leaves 

His  Ihivering  niatts,  and  pays  to  trufted  Man 

His  annual  viiit.    Half  afraid,  he  fiift 

Againll  the  window  beat?;  then,  bn(k,  alights 

On  the  warm  hearth:  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor> 

Eyes  all  the  fmiling  family  alkance, 

And  pecks  and  ftaiis,  and  wonders  where  he  is  ; 

*Tjli  rnore  familiar  grown,  the  ta]3le-crumbs 

Attract  hit  flender  feet. 

The  great  beauty  of  that  celebrated  poet 
ponfifts  in  his  elegant  and  juft  defcriptions 
of  the  ceconomy  of  animals  ;  and  the  happy 
ufe  he  hath  made  of  natural  knowledge,  in 
defcriptive  poetry,  ftiines  through  alraoll 
every  page  of  his  Seafons.  The  afFeftion 
this  bird  has  for  mankind,  is  alfo  recorded  in 
that  antient  ballad,  The  babes  in  the  ivood;  a 
compofition  of  a  moft  beautiful  and  pathetic 
fimplicity.  It  is  the  iirft  trial  of  our  humani- 
ty ;  the  child  that  refrains  from  tears  on 
hearing  that  read,  gives  but  a  bad  prefage 
of  the  tendernefs  of  his  future  fenfations. 


^  Iq  hl«  Seafons,  vide  Winter,  line  2.^6,^ 
h  ,h  ^ 
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In  the  fprlng  this  bird  retires  to  breed  in 
the  thickeft  covers,  or  the  moft  concealed 
holes  of  avails  and  other  buildings.  ^The 
cgg'i  are  of  a  dull  white,  fprinkled  wi:h  red- 
dilh  fpocs.  hb  fong  is  remarkably  fine  and 
foft ;  and  the  more  to  be  valued,  as  we  en- 
jov  u  ti'.e  greateft  part  of  the  winter,  and 
early  in  the  faring,  an>l  even  through  great 
part  of  the  fummer,  but  its  notes  are  part  of 
that  time  drowned  in  the  general  warble  of 
the  feafon.  Many  of  the  autumnal  fongflsrs 
fe^m  to  be  the  young  cock  red-breafts  of 
that  year. 

The  blil  is  dulky:  the  forehead,  chin, 
throat  and  brea'l  are  of  a  deep  orange-colour: 
the  head,  hind  part  of  tiie  neck,  the  back  and 
tail  are  of  a  deep  aih-colour,  tinged  with 
green  :  the  wings  rather  darkc.f  ;  the  edges 
inclining  to  yellow ;  the  legs  and  feet  duflcy. 

§    17.     To^  Wren. 

The  wren  may  be  place  i  among  the  finefl: 
of  our  iiag'ing  birds.  It  continqi-s  its  fong 
throughout  the  winter,  excepting  during  the 
frcfls.  It  makes  its  neft  in  a  very  curious 
manner  ;  of  an  oval  fhape,  very  deep,  with 
a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle  for  egrefs  and  re- 
grefs :  the  external  material  is  mofs,  within 
it  is  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  It  lays 
from  ten  ro  eighteen  eggs  ;  and  as  often 
brings  up  as  many  young ;  which,  as  Mr. 
Ray  obferves,  may  be  ranked  among  thofe 
dady  miracles  that  we  take  no  notice  of;  that 
3t  Ihoald  feed  fuch  a  number  without  palTing 
OV>  r  one,  and  that  too  in  utter  darknefs 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of 
the  wren  are  of  a  deep  reddifh  brown  : 
^bove  each  eye  is  a  ftrcke  of  white  :  the 
back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail, 
are  marked  with  (lender  tranl'verfe  black 
lines:  the  quill-feathers  wth  bars  of  black 
and  red.  The  throat  is  of  a  yellowifh  white. 
The  belly  and  fides  crofi'ed  with  narrow 
dufky  and  pale  reddifh  brown  lines,  l^he 
tail  is  crofTed  with  dufky  bars. 

§  18.  ne  Swift. 
This  fpecies  is  the  largefl  of  our  fwallows ; 
but  the  weight  is  mo't  difproportionately 
fmall  to  its  extent  of  wing  of  any  bird  :  the 
former  being  fcarce  one  ounce,  the  latter 
eighteen  inches.  The  length  near  eight. 
The  f.etof  this  bird  are  fo^  fmall,  that  the 
aclion  of  walking  and  of  rifing  from  the 
ground  is  extremely  difficult  ;  fothat  mature 
ha>h  made  it  full  amends,  by  furnifhing  it  • 
with  ample  means  for  an  eafy  and  continual 
flight.  It  is  more  on  the  wing  than  any 
«Uier  fwaUo^s  j  its  flight  is  more  raoid,  and 


that  attended  with  a  fhrill  fcream.  It  refls 
by  clinging  agaiall  fome  wa'l,  or  other  apt 
body  ;  from  whence  Klein  ftyles  this  fpecies 
Hirundo  muraria.  It  breeds  under  the  eaves 
of  hoafes,  in  fteeples,  and  other  lofty  build- 
ings ;  makes  its  ne'.l  of  grafTes  anl  feathers  ; 
and  lays  only  two  eggs,  of  a  white  colour. 
It  is  entirely  of  a  g-oflV  dark  footy  colour, 
only  the  chin  is  marked  with  a  white  fpot : 
but  by  being  fo  coiflantly  expofed  to  all 
weathers,  the  glcfs  of  the  plumage  is  loll 
before  it  retires.  I  cannot  trace  them  to 
their  winter  quarters,  unlefs  in  one  inftance 
of  a  pair  found  adhering  by  their  claws  and 
in  a  torpid  Itate,  in  February  1766,  under 
the  roof  of  Longnor  chapel,  Shropfhire : 
"on  being  bro  jght  to  a  hre,  they  revived  and 
moved  about  the  room.  The  feet  arc  of  a 
particular  ilrutflare,  all  t!ie  toes  ftanding  for- 
ward ;  the  leafl  confiib  of  only  one  bone  ; 
and  the  others  of  an  equal  number,  viz.  two 
each  ;  in  which  they  differ  from  thole  of  all 
other  birds. 

This  appears  in  our  country  about  four- 
teen days  later  than  the  fand  martin ;  but 
differs  greatly  in  the  time  of  its  departure, 
retiri  ng  invariably  about  the  tenth  of  Auguft, 
being  the  firft  of  the  genus  that  leaves  us. 

The  fabulous  hillory  of  the  Manucodiata, 
or  bird  of  Paradife,  is  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
fpf^cies  in  great  meafure  verified.  It  was 
b3lieved  to  have  no  feet,  to  live  upon  the 
celeftial  dew,  to  float  perpetually  on  the  In- 
dian air,  and  to  perform  ail  its  fundiotis  in 
that  element. 

The  Swift  aftually  performs  what  has  been 
in  thefe  enlig  tened  times  difproved  of  the 
former;  except  the  fmall  time  it  takes  in 
fleeping,  and  what  it  devotes  to  incubation, 
every  other  a£lion  is  done  on  wing.  The 
materials  of  its  neft  it  collects  either  as  they 
are  carried  about  by  the  winds,  or  picks  them 
up  from  the  furface  in  its  fweeping  flight. 
Its  food  is  undeniably  the  infeds  that  fill  the 
air.  Its  drink  is  taken  in  tranl'ient  fips  from 
the  water's  furface.  liven  its  amorous  rites 
ara  performed  on  high.  Few  perfons  who 
have  attended  to  them  in  a  fine  fummer's 
morning,  but  mull:  have  feen  them  make 
their  aerial  courfes  at  a  great  height,  encir- 
cling a  certain  fpace  with  an  eafy  fleady 
motion.  On  a  fudden  they  fall  into  each 
other's  embi  aces,  then  drop  precipitate  with 
a  loud  fhriek  for  numbers  of  yards.  This 
is  the  critical  conjunfture,  anl  to  be  no 
more  wondered  at,  than  that  infeils  (a  fa- 
miliar initance)  fhould  difcharge  the  fame 
duty  in  the  fame  element. 

Thefe  birds  and  fwallows  are  inveterate 
enemies 
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enemies  to  hawks.  The  moment  one  ap- 
pears, they  attack  him  immediately:  the 
iWifts  foon  deliil:  ;  but  the  fwallows  purfue 
and  perfecute  thofe  rapac'ous  birds,  till  they 
have  entirely  driven  them  away. 

Swifts  delight  in  fultry  thu.vdry  weather, 
and  feem  thence  to  receive  fre:h  fpirits. 
They  fiy  in  thofe  times  in  fmall  pa  ties  with 
.particular  violence  ;  and  as  they  pafs  near 
llc'^ples,  towers,  or  any  edifices  where  their 
mat'-s  perform  the  office  of  incubation,  emit 
a  loud  fcream,  a  fort  of  f.n-'^nade,  as  Mr. 
"White  iuppofes,  to  their  refpettive  females. 

To  the  carious  monographies  on  the  fwal- 
low  tribe,  of  that  worthy  correfpondent,  I 
muft  acknowledge  myfelf  indebted  for  num- 
bers of  the  remarks  above  menti^.ned. 

§    19.      OftheDifappcaranceofSvjall(nus. 

There  are  three  opinions  among  natural- 
ifts  concerning  the  manner  the  Avaiiovv  tribe 
difpofc  of  themfeives  after  their  difappcar- 
ance  from  the  countries  in  which  they  mnke 
their  fummer  refidence.  HeroJotus  men- 
tions one  fpecies  that  re  fides  in  Egypt  the 
whole  year  :  Profper  Alpinus  aiTerts  the 
fame;  and  Mr.  Loten,  late  governor  of 
Ceylon,  affured  us,  that  thofe  of  Java  never 
remove.  Thefe  excepted,  every  other 
known  kind  obferve  a  periodical  migration, 
or  retreat.  The  fwallows  of  the  cold  Nor- 
way, and  of  North  America,  of  the  diitant 
Jvamptfchatka,  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe,  of  Aleppo,  and  of  tne  hot  Jamaica, 
all  agree  in  this  one  point. 

In  cold  countries,  a  defefl  of  infeft  food 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  is  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  thefe  birds  to  quit  them  :  but  fince 
the  fame  caufe  probably  does  not  fubfift  in 
the  warm  climates,  recourfe  fhould  be  had 
to  fome  other  reafon  for  their  vaniiliing. 

Of  the  three  opinions,  the  firil  has  the 
utmoft  appearance  of  probability  ;  which 
is,  that  they  remove  nearer  the  fun,  where 
they  can  find  a  continuance  of  their  natural 
diet,  and  a  temperature  of  air  fuiting  their 
conftitutions.  That  this  is  the  cafe  with 
foTne  fpecies  of  European  fwallows,  has 
been  proved  beyond  contradiftion  (as  above 
cited)  by  M.  Adanfon.  We  often  obferve 
them  coUefted  in  flocks  innumerable  on 
churches,  on  rocks,  and  on  trees,  previous 
to  their  departure  hence  ;  and  Mr.  Collin- 
fon  proves  their  return  here  in  perhaps  equal 

•  In  Kalm's  Voyage  to  America,  is  3  remarkable  Inftance  of  the  diftant  flight  of  /wallow,  ;  for  or.o 
lighted  on  Che  fhip  he  was  in,  S-pcember  2d.  when  he  had  parted  only  ove.  uv.-th.rd.  of  he  Aclanuc 
•cean.  His  paflage  was  uncommonly  quick,  being  performed  trom  Deal  to  Hh.laddph.a  m  kfs  than  f.x 
Vgeks i  and  4eii  this  accident  harpcnsd,  he  was  fomt«en  i^ys  f^  tr«n  Cape  Hidop.n.  ^^^ 


numbers,  by  two  curious  reTatlons  of  un- 
doubted credit :  the  one  communicated  to 
him  by  Mr.  Wright,  mafter  of  a  Ihip  ;  the 
other  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wager  ;  who 
both  defcribed  (to  the  fame  purpofe)  what 
happened  to  each  in  their  voyages.  '*  Re- 
"  turning  home  (fays  Sir  Charles)  in  the 
"  ipring  of  the  year,  as  I  came  into  found- 
*'  :ngs  in  cur  channel,  a  great  flock  of  fwal- 
"  lows  cane  and  fettled  on  all  my  rigging; 
"  every  rope  was  covered  ;  they  hung  on 
"  oric  another  like  a  iwarm  of  bees  ;  the 
"  decks  and  carving  w-re  filled  with  them. 
"  Tiiey  feemed  almoll  famiihcd  and  fpent, 
"  and  were  only  feathers  and  bones  ;  but 
"  beir^g  re^iruiteJ  with  a  night's  reil,  took 
*'  their  flight  in  the  morning,"  This  vafl: 
fatigue,  proves  that  their  journey  mull  have 
been  very  great,  conlidering  the  amazing- 
fwiftn.efs  of  thefe  birds :  in  all  probabi- 
lity they  had  crofied  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  were  returning  from  the  ihores  of  ie- 
neg.U,  or  other  parts  of  Africa ;  fo  that  this 
account  from  that  mod:  able  and  honeft  fea- 
man,"  coifirms  the  later  information  of  M. 
Adanfon. 

Mr.  White,  on  Michaelmas-day  1763, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  ocular  proof  of 
what  may  reafonably  be  fappofed  an  adual 
migration  of  fwallows.  Travelling  that 
morning  very  early  between  his  houfe  and 
the  coaft,  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey 
he  was  environed  with  a  thick  fog,  but  on  a 
large  wild  heath  the  mill  began  to  break,  and 
difcovered  to  him  ".umberlefs  fwallows,  ciuf- 
teredon  the  ftanJing  bufhcs,  as  if  they  had 
roofted  there  :  as  foon  as  the  fan  burit  out, 
they  were  inftantly  on  wing,  and  with  ati 
eafy  and  placid  flight  proceeded  towards  the 
fea.  After  this  he  faw  no  more  flocks,  only 
now  and  then  a  (Iraggler*, 

This  rendezvous  of  f.vallows  about  the 
fame  time  of  year  is  very  common  on  the 
willovs,  in  the  little  ifles  in  the  Thames. 
They  feem  to  aflemble  for  the  fame  purp nfe 
as  thofe  in  Hampthire,  notwithfl:.ind  ng  no 
one  yet  has  been  eye-wicnefs  of  theii-  de- 
parture. On  the  26th  of  September  lall, 
two  gentlemen  who  happened  to  lie  at  Mai- 
denhead bridge,  furnifhed  at  leaft  a  proof 
of  the  mu'titisdes  there  aflembled  :  they 
went  by  torch  light  to  an  adjacent  ifle,  and 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  brought  alhore  fifcy 
dozen ;  for  they  had  nothing  more  to  de 
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than  to  draw  the  willow  twigs  through  their 
hands,  the  birds  never  ftirring  till  they  were 
taken. 

The  northern  naturalifts  will  perhaps  fay, 
that  this  alTembly  met  for  the  purpcle  of 
plung'ng  into  their  fubaqueous  winter  quar- 
ters ;  but  was  that  the  caie^they  would  never 
efcape  difcovery  in  a  river  perpetually  !: fil- 
ed as  the  Thames,  fome  of  them  mult  in- 
evitably be  brought  up  in  the  nets  that 
harafs  that  wacer. 

The  fecond  notion  has  great  antiquity  on 
its  fide.  Ar''.>n]e  and  Pliny  g've,  as  their 
belief,  that  {"wallows  do  not  remove  very  far 
from  their  fumnier  habitation,  but  winter  in 
the  hollows  of  rocks,  and  during  that  time 
lofe  their  feathers.  Trie  former  part  of  their 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  inge- 
r.iou?  men;  and  of  late,  feveral  proofs  have 
been  brouq;ht  of  fome  fpecies,  at  lealt,  hav- 
ing been  d'.icovered  m  a  torpid  ilare.  Mr. 
Coiiinfon  favoured  us  with  the  evidence  of 
three  gentlemen,  eye-witnefles  to  numbers 
of  fand  martins  being  drawn  out  of  a  clifF 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  month  of  March  1762. 
And  the  honourable  Danes  Harrington  com- 
municated to  us  the  following  fad,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Lord  Belhaven,  that 
rumbers  of  fwallows  have  been  found  in  old 
dry  walls,  and  in  fandhills  near  his  lordfliip's 
feat  in  Eaft  Lothian;  not  once  only,  but 
from  year  to  year  ;  and  that  when  ihey  were 
expoied  to  the  waimth  of  a  fire,  they  re- 
vived. We  have  alfo  heard  of  the  fame  an- 
nual difcoveries  near  Morpeth  in  Northum- 
berland, but  cannot  fpeak  of  them  with  the 
fame  anurance  as  the  two  former :  neither 
in  the  two  laft  inflances  are  we  certain  of 
the  particular  fpecies. 

Other  witnefles  crowd  on  us  to  prove  the 
refidence  of  thofe  birds  in  a  torpid  llate  dur- 
ing the  fevere  feafon. 

Firft,  in  the  chalky  clifrs  of  Suffex;  as 
was  feen  on  the  fall  of  a  great  fragment 
fome  years  ago. 

Secondly,  In  a  decayed  hollow  tree  that 
was  cut  down,  near  Dolgelli,  in  Merioneth- 
Ihire, 

Thirdly,  In  a  clifF  near  Whitby,  York- 
ihlre  ;  where,  on  digging  out  a  fox,  whole 
bufnels  of  fwallows  were  found  in  a  torpid 
condition.     And, 

Laftly,  The  Reverend  Mr.  Conway,  of 
Sychton,  Fiintfhir?,  v/as  fo  obliging  a.s  to 
ccmmunicate  the  following  fafl  :  A  few 
years  ago,  on  looking  down  an  old  lead- 
mine  in  that  county,  he  obferved  numbers 
of  fwallows  clinging  to  the  timbers  of  the 
fiiaft,  feemingly  afleep ;    and  on   flinging 


fome  gravel  on  them,  they  juft  moved,  but 
never  attempted  to  fly  or  change  their 
place  ;  this  was  between  All  Saints  and 
Chrirtmas. 

Thefe  are  doobtlefs  the  lurking-places  of 
the  later  hatch e.~,  or  of  thofe  yoang  birds, 
who  are  incapable  of  diliant  migrations. 
There  they  contirue  infenfible  and  rigid  ; 
but  like  flies,  may  fometimes  be  rean  mated 
by  an  unieafonable  not  day  in  the  midll  of 
winter:  for  very  near  Chri  tmas  a  few  ap- 
peared on  the  monldin^  of  a  window  of 
Merton  Coih-ge,  Oxford,  in  a  remarkably- 
warm  n  ok,  wh;ch  prematurely  fet  their 
b)Oi^d  in  motion,  -ving  the  fame  effeft  a» 
laying  'hem  bef  r?  the  h.e  at  the  fame  time 
of  year.  Others  have  been  known  to  make 
this  premature  appeajqnce ;  bot  as  foon  as 
the  cold,  natural  to  tlie  fea'on,  retLirns,  they 
withdraw  again  to  their  former  retreats. 

I  (hall  conclod*'  with  one  argument  drawn 
from  the  very  late  hatches  of  two  jpecies. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1767,  a 
martin  was  feen  in  Southwark,  riyi"g  in  and 
out  of  its  nelt:  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
the  lame  month,  four  or  five  fwallows  were 
obferved  hovering  round,  and  fettling  on, 
the  county  hofpital  at  Oxford.  As  thefa 
birds  mud  have  been  of  a  late  hatch,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  at  fo  late  a  feafon  of 
the  year  they  would  attempt,  from  one  of 
our  midland  counties,  a  voyage  almoft  as 
far  as  the  equator  to  Senegal  or  Goree  : 
we  are  therefore  confirmed  in  our  notion, 
that  there  is  only  a  partial  migration  of  thefe 
birds ;  and  that  the  feeble  late  hatches  con- 
ceal themfelves  in  this  country. 

The  above  are  circumftances  we  cannot 
but  affent  to,  though  feem.ingly  contradidory 
to  the  common  courfe  of  nature  in  regard 
to  other  birds.  We  muft,  therefore,  divide 
ourbt'lief  relating  to  thefe  two  i'o  different 
opinions,  and  conclude,  that  one  part  of  the 
f^vallow  tribe  migrate,  and  that  others  have 
their  winter  quarters  near  home.  If  it 
fhould  be  demanded,  why  fvyallows  alone  are 
found  in  a  torpid  ftate,  and  not  the  other 
many  fpecies  of  foft  billed  birds,  which 
likewi'e  difappear  about  the  fame  time  ? 
The  following  reafon  may  be  affigned  : 

No  birds  are  fo  much  on  the  wing  as  fwal-r 
lows,  none  fly  with  fuch  fwiftnefs  and  ra- 
pidity, none  are  obliged  to  fuch  fudden  and 
various  evolutions  in  their  flight,  none  are 
at  fuch  pains  to  take  their  prey,  and  we  may 
add,  none  exert  their  voice  more  inceffantly  ; 
all  thefe  occafion  a  vail  expence  of  ftrength, 
and  of  fpirits,  and  may  give  fuch  a  texture 
to  the  blood,  that  ot.her  animals  cannot  ex- 
perience \ 
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perience ;  and  fo  difpofe,  or  we  may  fay, 
neceffitate,  this  tribe  of  birds,  or  part  of 
them,  at  leaft,  to  a  repofe  more  lafting  than 
that  of  any  others. 

The  third  notion  is,  even  at  firil  fight,  too 
amazing  and  unnatural  to  merit  mention,  if 
it  was  not  that  fome  of  the  learned  have  been 
credulous  enough  to  deliver,  for  faft,  what 
has  the  ftrongeil  appearance  of  impoflibility ; 
we  mean  the  relation  of  fwallows  paffing  the 
winter  immerfed  under  ice,  at  the  bottom  of 
lakes,  or  lodged  beneath  the  water  of  the 
fea  at  the  foot  of  rocks.  The  firft  who 
broached  this  opinion,  was  Olaus  Magnus, 
Archbilhop  of  Upfal,  who  very  gravely 
informs  us,  that  thefe  birds  are  often  found 
in  cluftered  maffes,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
northern  lakes,  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to 
wing,  foot  to  foot ;  and  that  they  creep 
down  the  reeds  in  autumn  to  their  fubaque- 
ous  retreats.  That  when  old  fifhermen  dif- 
cover  fuch  a  mafs,  they  throw  it  into  the 
water  again;  but  when  young  inexperienced 
ones  take  it,  they  will,  by  thawing  the  birds 
at  a  fire,  bring  them  indeed  to  the  ufe  of 
their  wings,  which  will  continue  but  a  very, 
fliort  time,  being  owing  to  a  premature  and 
forcd  revival. 

That  the  good  Archbifhop  did  not  want 
credulity,  in  other  inftances,  appears  from 
this,  that  after  having  Hocked  the  bottoms 
bf  the  lakes  with  birds,  he  ftores  the  clouds 
v.ith  mice,  vvhichVometimes  tall  in  plentiful 
fhowers  on  Norway  and  the  ntighbouring 
countries. 

Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have  given 
credit  to  the  fubmerfion  of  fv/allows ;  and 
Klein  patronlfes  the  doftrine  ftrongly,  giv- 
ing the  following  hiilory  of  their  manner  of 
retiring,  which  he  received  from  foir.e  coun- 
trymen and  others.  They  afTerted,  tliat 
fometimes  the  fwallows  aiTembied  in  num- 
bers on  a  reed,  till  it  broke  aad  funk  with 
them  to  the  bottom  ;  and  their  immerfion 
was  preluded  by  a  dirge  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  kr.gth.  That  others  would  unite  in 
laying  hold  of  a  Uraw  with  their  bills,  and 
fo  plunge  down  in  foclety.  Others  again 
would  form  a  large  mafs,  by  clinging  toge- 


ther with  their  feet,  and  fo  commit  them- 
felves  to  the  deep. 

Such  are  the  relation$  given  by  thofe  that 
are  fond  of  this  opmion,  and  though  deli- 
vered without  exaggeration,  muft  pi  uvoke  a 
fmile.  They  affign  not  the  fmalieft  reafon 
to  account  for  thefe  birds  being  able  to  en- 
dure fo  long  a  fubmerfion  without  being  fuf- 
focated,  or  without  decaying,  in  an  element 
fo  unnatural  to  fo  delicate  a  bird  ;  when  v/e 
know  that  the  otter*,  the  corvorant,  and 
the  grebes,  foon  perilh,  if  caught  under  ice, 
or  entangled  in  nets  :  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  thofe  animals  will  continue  much  longer 
under  water  than  any  others,  to  whom  na- 
ture hath  denied  that  particular  ftrudure  of 
heart,  neceiTary  for  a  long  refidence  beneath 
that  element. 


§.  20.    0/"/^^  Small  Birds  c/"  Flight. 

In  the  fuburb'j  of  London  (and  particu- 
larly about  Shoreditch)  are  feveral  weavers 
and  other  tradefmen,  who,  during  the  months 
of  Oftober  and  march,  get  their  livelihoodi 
by  an  ingenious,  and,  we  may  fay,  a  fcien- 
tific  method  of  bird-catching,  which  is  to- 
tally unknown  in  other  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  reafon  of  this  trade  being  confined 
to  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  arifes  from  there  be- 
ing no  ccnfiderable  fale  for  finging-birds 
except  in  the  metropolis :  as  the  apparatus 
for  this  purpofe  is  alfo  heavy,  and  at  the 
fame  time  muil  be  carried  on  a  man's  back, 
it  prevents  the  bird-catchers  going  to  above 
three  or  four  miles  diflance. 

This  method  of  bird-catching  muH:  have 
been  long  praclifed,  as  it  is  brought  to  a  moft 
fyftematical  perfeflion,  and  is  attended  with 
a  very  confiderable  expence. 

T:ie  nets  are  a  moil  ingenious  piece  of 
m?chanifm,  are  generally  t-.velve  yards  and 
a  half  long,  and  two  yards  and  a  half  wide  ; 
and  no  one  on  bare  in'peftion  would  imagine 
that  a  bird  (who  is  fo  very  quick  in  all  its 
motions)  could  be  catched  by  the  nets  flap- 
ping over  ea:h  other,  till  he  becomes  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  pullers  feldom  fallingf . 


*  Though  entirely  fatlofied  in  our  own  mind  of  tlie  impofiibility  of  thefe  relations  ;  yet,  defirous  of 
firQ.ngthcning  our  opinion  v/ith  fome  better  authority,  we  applied  to  that  able  anatomift,  Mr.  John  Hunter; 
■who  was  {o  obliging  to  inform  us,  that  he  had  differed  many  fwallows,  but  found  nothing  in  them  dif- 
ferent from  other  birds  as  to  the  organs  of  refpiration.  That  all  thofe  animals  which  he  had  diffefted  of 
the  clafs  that  fleep  durin;;  winter,  fuch  as  lizards,  frogs,  &c.  had  a  very  different  ccnfiimation  as  to  mofe 
organs.  That  all  thefe  animals,  he  believes,  do  breathe  in  their  torpid  ftate;  aiid  as  far  as  his  experience 
reaches,  hs  knows  they  do  :  and  that  therefore  he  efteems  it  a  very  v/jld  opinion,  thst  terreitrial  animals 
can  remain  any  long  time  under  water  without  drowning. 

t  The  nets  are  known  in  moll  parts  of  England,  by  the  name  of  day-nets  or  cl^p-n^ts}  but  all  we 
tave  feen  are  far  inferior  in  their  methanifm  to  thofe  ufed  near  London. 

The 
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The  wlH  \Arhfly  (as  the  bird-catchers 
term  it)  chiefly  during  the  month  of  Oao- 
ber,  and  part  of  September  and  November  ; 
as  the  flight  in  March  is  much  lefs  confider- 
able  than  that  of  Michaelmas.  It  is  to_  be 
iKJted  ali'c,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of  birds 
of  flight  do  not  make  their  appearance  pre- 
cifely-at  the  fame  time,  during  the  months 
of  September,  Oiluber,  and  November. 
The  Pippet*,  for  example,  begins  to  fly 
about  Michaelmas,  and  then  the  VVoodlark, 
Linnet,  O-ldhnch,  Chaffinch,  Greenfinch, 
lind  other  birds  of  flight  fucceed ;  all  of 
which  are  not  eaflly  to  be  caught,  or  in  any 
number^,  at  any  other  time,  and  more  par- 
ticu'arly  the  Pippet  and  the  \yoodlark 


diftances  from  the  nets  in  little  cages.  He 
hath,  befides,  what  are  called  flur- birds, 
which  are  placed  within  the  nets,  are  raifed 
upon  the  flurf ,  and  gently  let  down  at  the 
time  the  wild  bird  approaches  them.  Thefe 
generally  confjft  of  the  linnet,  the  goldfinch, 
and  the  greenfinch,  which  are  fecured  to  the 
flur  by  what  is  called  a  brace  % ;  ^  contri- 
vance that  fecures  the  birds  without  doing 
any  injury  to  their  plumage. 

It  having  been  found  that  there  is  a  fu-v 
periority  between  bird  and  bird,  fro:-i  the 
one  being  more  in  long  than  the  other  ;  the 
bird-catchers  contrive  that  their  call-birds 
Ihould  moult  before  the  ufual  time.  They, 
therefore,  in  June  or  July,  put  them  into  a 


Thefe  birds,  during  the  Michaelmas  and  clofe  box,  under  two, or  three  folds  of  blan- 
March  flights,  are  chiefly  on  the  wing  from  kets,  and  leave  their  dang  in  the  cage  to 
daybreak  to  noon,  though  there  is  after-  raijTe  a  greater  heat;  in  which  flate  they  con- 
wards  a  fmall  flight  from  two  till  night ;  but  tinue,  being  perhaps  examined  but  once  a 
this  however  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  week  to  have  frelh  water.  As  for  food,  the 
bird-catchers  always  take  up  their  nets  at  air  is  fo  putrid,  that  they  eat  little  during 
jioon.  the  whole  ftate  of  confinement,  which  lafls 

It  may  well  deferve  the  attention  of  the  -about  a  month.     The  birds  frequently  die 

iiaturalift  whence  thefe  periodical  flights  of  under  the  operation  §  ;  and  hence  the  value 


certain  birds  can  arife.  As  the  ground  how- 
ever is  ploughed  during  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  March  for  fowing  the  winter  and 
lent  corn,  it  fliould  feem  that  they  are  thus 
fupplied  with  a  great  profufion  both  of  feeds 
and  infe£ls,  which  they  cannot  fo  eafily  pro- 
cure at  any  other  feafon. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  an- 
other circumuance,  to  be  obferved  during 
their  flitting, viz.  that  they  fly  always  againit 
the  wind ;  hence,  there  is  great  contention 
amongft  the  bird-catchers  who  fliall  gain  that 
point ;  if  (for  example)  it  is  wefterly,  the 
bird-catcher  who  lays  his  nets  moft  to  the 
«aft,  is  fure  almofl  of  catching  every  thing, 
provided  his  call-birds  are  good :  a  gentle 
wind  to  the  fouth-well  generally  produces 
the  beft  fport. 

The  bird-catcher  who  is  afubflantial  man, 
and  hath  a  proper  apparatus  for  thi^  pur- 
pofe,  generally  carries  with  him  five  or  fix 
linnets  (of  which  more  are  caught  than  any 
finging  bird)  two  goldfinches,  two  green- 
finches, one  woodlark,  one  redpoll,  a  yellow- 
hammer,  titlark,  and  aberdavine,  and  per- 
haps a  bullfinch  ;  thefe  are  placed  at  fmall 


of  a  flopped  bird  rifes  greatly. 

When  the  bird  hath  thus  prematurely 
moulted,  he  is  in  fong,  whilft  the  wild  birds 
are  out  of  fong,  and  his  note  is  louder  and 
more  piercing  than  that  of  a  wild  one  ;  but 
it  is  not  only  in  his  note  he  receives  an  al- 
teration, the  plumage  is  equally  improved. 
The  black  and  yellow  in  the  wings  of  the 
goldfinch,  for  example,  become  deeper  and 
more  vivid,  together  with  a  moft  beautiful 
glofs,  which  is  not  to  be  feen  in  the  wild  bird. 
The  bill,  which  in  the  latter  is  likewife  black 
at  the  end,  in  the  flopped  bird  becomes  white 
and  more  taper,  as  do  its  legs  :  in  fhort, 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  wild 
and  a  fl:opped  bird,  as  there  is  between  a 
horfe  which  is  kept  in  body  clothes,  or  at 
grafs. 

Wl'.en  the  bird-catcher  hath  laid  his  net<s, 
he  difpofes  of  his  call-birds  at  proper  inter- 
vals. It  muft  be  owned,  that  there  is  a  moft 
malicious  joy  in  thefe  call-birds  to  bring 
the  wild  ones  into  the  fame  ftate  of  capti- 
vity ;  which  may  likewife  be  obferved  with 
regard  to  the  decoy  ducks. 

Their  fight  and  hearing  infinitely  excels 


inferior  to  other  birds  of  tint  genu?  in  point  of  fong. 

5  tied,  and  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raife  at  pleafurc,  by 


*  A  fmall  fpecics  of  Lark,  but  which  i 

•f  A  moveable  perch  to  which  the  bird 
ascansof  along  ftring  laPcened  to  it. 

%  A  fort  of  bandage,  formed  of  a  /lender  filken  ftring  that  is  fattened  round  the  bird's  body,  and  under 
jLe  wings,  in  fo  arcfu)  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the  bird  from  being  hurt,  let  it  flutter  ever  fo  much  in  th^ 
-railing. 

^  We  have  been  lately  informed  by  an  experienced  bird-catcher,  that  he  purfues  a  cooler  regimen  in 
ftopping  his  birds,  and  that  he  therefore  fcidom  loks  one :  but  we  fufpe<a  that  there  is  hot  the  fame  ccr- 
teir.ty  of  making  them  moult. 

that 
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that  of  the  bird-catcher.  The  inllant  that 
the  *  wild  birds  are  perceived,  notice  is 
given  by  one  to  the  reft  of  the  call-birds  (as 
it  is  by  the  firft  hound  that  hits  on  the  fcent 
to  the  reft  of  the  pack)  after  which  follows 
the  fame  fort  of  tumultuous  ecftacy  and  joy. 
The  call-birds,  while  the  bird  is  at  a  diftance, 
do  not  fmg  as  a  bird  does  in  a  chamber ; 
they  invite  the  wild  ones  by  what  the  bird- 
catchers  call  Ihort  jerks,  which  when  the 
birds  are  good,  may  be  heard  at  a  great  di- 
ftance. The  ajcendency  by  this  call  or  in- 
vitation is  fo  great,  that  the  wild  bird  is 
flopped  in  its  courfe  of  flight,  and  if  not  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  nets  t>  lights 
boldly  within  twenty  yards  of  perhaps  three 
or  four  bird-catchers,  on  afpot  which  other- 
wife  it  would  not  have  taken  the  leaft  notice 
of.  Nay,  it  frequently  happens,  that  if  half 
a  flock  only  are  caught,  the  remaining  half 
will  immediately  afterwards  light  in  the  nets, 
and  ihare  the  fame  fate  ;  and  Ihould  only 
one  bird  cfcape,  that  bird  will  fuffer  itfelf  to 
be  pulled  at  till  it  is  caught,  fuch  a  fafcina- 
ting  power  have  the  call  birds. 

While  we  are  on  this  fubjeft  of  the  jerk- 
ing of  birds,  we  cannot  omit  mentioning, 
that  the  bird-catchers  frequently  lay  confi- 
derable  wagers  whofe  call-bird  can  jerk  the 
longeft,  as  that  determines  the  fuperiority. 
They  place  them  oppofite  to  each  other,  by 
an  inch  of  candle,  and  the  bird  who  jerks 
the  ofteneft,  before  the  candle  is  burnt  out, 
wins  the  wager.  We  have  been  infjrmed, 
that  there  have  been  inftances  of  a  bird's  giv- 
ing a  hundred  andfeventy  jerks  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ;  and  we  have  known  a  linnet, 
in  fuch  a  trial,  perfevere  in  its  emulation 
till  it  fwooned  from  the  perch  :  thus,  as 
Pliny  fays  of  the  nightingale,  'vL^a  morte 
Jlnit  fczpe  ^oitam,  fpiritu  prius  deficiente  quh?n 
tantu.     Lib.  x.  c.  29. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  birds  when 
near  each  other,  and  in  fight,  feldom  jerk 
br  fing.  They  either  fight,  or  ufe  (hort  and 
wheedling  calls  ;  the  jerking  of  thefe  call- 
birds,  therefore,  face  to  face,  is  a  moft  ex- 
traordinary inftance  of  contention  for  fupe- 
riority in  fong. 

It  may  be  alfo  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  the  female  of  no  fpecies  of  birds  ever 


fings  :  with  birds,  it  Is  the  reverfe  of  what 
occurs  in  human  kind  :  among  the  feathered 
tribe,  all  the  cares  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  tender  fex  :  theirs  is  the  fatigue  of  in- 
cubatio  ;  and  the  principal  (hare  in  nurfing 
the  helplefs  brood :  to  alleviate  thefc  fa- 
tigues, and  to  fupport  her  under  them,  na- 
ture hath  given  to  the  male  the  fong,  with 
all  the  little  blandiftiments  and  foothing  arts ; 
thefe  he  fondly  exerts  (even  after  courtfhip) 
On  fome  fpray  contiguous  to  the  neft,  during^ 
the  time  his  mate  is  performing  her  parental 
duties.  But  that  Ihe  Ihould  be  filent,  is 
alfo  another  wife  provifion  of  nature,  for 
her  fong  would  difcover  her  neft;  as  would 
a  gaudinsfs  of  plumage,  which,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  feems  to  have  been  denied  her. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  a  ^z\^r  paticulars  that 
fell  within  our  notice  during  Our  enquirie* 
among  the  bird-catchers,  fuch  as,  that  they 
immediately  kill  the  hens  of  every  fpecies 
of  birds  they. take,  being  incapable  of  fmg- 
ing,  as  alfo  being  inferior  in  plumage  ;  the 
pippets  likewife  are  indifcriminately  de- 
llroyed,  as  the  cock  does  not  fing  well :  they 
fell  the  dead  birds  for  three-pence  or  four- 
pence  a  dozen. 

Thefc  fmall  birds  are  fo  good,  that  we 
are  furprized  the  luxury  of  the  age  negl?(fVi 
fo  delicate  an  acquifion  to  the  table.  The 
modern  Italians  are  fond  of  Imall  birds, 
which  they  eat  under  the  common  name  of 
Beccaficos :  and  the  dear  rate  a  Roman  tra- 
gedian paid  for  one  dlfh  of  fmging  birds  J 
is  well  known. 

Another  particular  we  learned,  in  con- 
verfation  with  a  London  bird-catcher,  was, 
the  vaft  price  that  is  fometimes  given  for  a 
fmgle  fong-bird,  which  had  not  learned  to 
whiftle  tunes.  The  greateft  fum  we  heard 
of,  was  five  guineas  for  a  chaffinch,  that  had 
a  particular  and  uncommon  note,  under 
which  it  was  intended  to  train  others :  and 
we  alfo  heard  of  five  pounds  ten  (hillings 
being  given  for  a  call-bird  linnet. 

A  third  fingular  circumftance,  which  con- 
firms an  obfervation  of  Linnaeus,  is,  that 
the  male  chaffinches  fly  by  themfelves,  and 
in  the  flight  precede  the  femalos ;  but  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  chamnches.  \yhen 
the  titlarks  arc  caught  in  the  beginning  of 


•  It  may  be  alfo  obfervqd,  that  the  miwnent  they  fee  a  hawk,  they  communicats  the  alarm  tti  ©ack 
•ther  by  a  plaindve  note}  nor  will  chev  t;hcn  jerk  or  call,  though  :he  wild  birds  are  near. 

t  A  bird,  acquainted  with  the  nets',  is  by  the  bird-catchers  termed  a  inarpsr,  which  they  endcavo^ta 
drive  away,  as  they  can  have  no  fport  whilit  it  continues  near  them. 

X  niixhr^  tamen  wfignh  efl-in  hac  memorla,  Clodii  ^fopi  travel  hylrUmh  faUM  fcxcfnns  H.  i .  tcixaia  ;  ;su 
^twpvfuit  aves  cantti  uliquo,  aut  humcno  fermont,  'vscaku  Plin.  iib.  x.  c.  51.  Ihe  price  ot  this  cxpsnUve 
difh  was  abaut  6843/.  los.  according  \9.  ^-Iwlbnot^s  Tabi««.     Tlu?  f««^»  ^^  nave  Iww.  a  vViftW.-i  caprice. 
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the  feafon,  it  frequently  happens,  that  forty 
are  taken  and  net  one  female  among  them  : 
and  probably  the  fame  would  be  obferved 
with  regard  to  other  birds  (as  has  been  done 
with  relation  to  the  wheat-ear)  if  they  were 
attended  to. 

An  experienced  and  intelligent  bird- 
catcher  informed  us,  that  fuch  birds  as 
breed  twice  a  year,  generally  have  in  their 
iirft  brood  a  majority  of  males,  and  in  their 
iecond,  of  females,  which  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  the  above  obfervation. 

We  muft  not  omit  mention  of  the  bull- 
fnch,  though  it  does  not  properly  come 
under  the  title  of  a  finging  bird,  or  a  bird 
of  flight,  as  it  does  not  often  move  farther 
than  from  hedge  to  hedge  ;  yet,  as  the  bird 
fells  well  on  account  of  its  learning  to  whiftle 
tunes,  and  fometimes  flies  over  the  fields 
where  the  nets  are  laid ;  the  bird-catchers 
have  often  a  call-bird  to  enfnare  it,  though 
moil  of  them  can  imitate  the  call  wlih  their 
mouths.  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to 
this  bird,  that  the  female  anfwers  the  pur- 
-pofe  of  a  call-bird  as  well  as  the  male,  which 
is  not  experienced  in  any  other  bird  taken 
by  the  London  bird-catchers. 

It  may  perhaps  furprife)  that  under  this 
article  of  finging  birds,  we  have  not  men- 
tioned the  nightingale,  which  is  not  a  bird 
of  flight,  in  the  {tn{e  the  bird-catchers  ufe 
this  term.  The  nightingale,  like  the  robin, 
Wren,  and  many  other  finging  birds,  only 
moves  from  hedge  to  hedge,  and  does  not 
take  the  periodical  flights  in  Oftober  and 
March.  The  perfons  who  catch  thefe  birds, 
make  ufe  of  fmall  trap-nets,  without  call- 
birds,  and  are  confidercd  as  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  other  bird-catchers,  who  will  not 
rank  with  them. 

The  nightingale  being  the  firfl  of  fing- 
Mg-birds,  we  fliall  here  infert  a  few  parti- 
culars relating  to  it. 

Its  arrival  is  expefted,  by  the  trappers 


They  do  not  build  till  the  middle  of  May, 
and  generally  chufe  a  quickfet  to  make  their 
neft  in. 

If  the  nightingale  is  kept  In  a  cage,  it 
often  begins  to  (ing  about  the  latter  end  of 
November,  and  continues  its  fong  more  or 
lefs  till  June. 

A  young  canary  bird,  linnet,  Ikylark,  or 
robin   (who  have   never   heard  any  other    | 
bird)   are  faid  heft  to  learn  the  note  of  a  j 
nightingale. 

They  are  caught  in  a  net-trap ;  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  furrounded  with  an  iroif. 
ring ;  the  net  itfelf  is  rather  larger  than  a 
cabbage-net. 

When  the  trappers  hear  or  fee  them,  they 
flrew  fome  frefh  mould  under  the  place>  and 
bait  the  trap  with  a  meal-worm  from  the 
baker's  ftiop. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  nightingales  have  been 
thus  caught  in  a  day.  Barrington. 

§21.     Experiments  and  Ohfervations  on  the 

Singing  of  Birds. 
From  the  Philofophkal  Tranfaftions>  Vol.  Ixiil. 

As  the  experiments  and  obfervations  I 
mean  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society  relate 
to  the  finging  of  birds,  which  is  a  fubject 
that  hAth  never  before  been  fcientifically 
treated  of  *,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pre- 
fix an  explanation  of  fome  uncommon  terms, 
which  I  (hall  be  obliged  to  ufe,  as  well  as 
others  which  I  have  been  under  a  neceffity 
of  coining. 

To  chirp,  is  the  firft  found  which  a  young 
bird  utters,  as  a  cry  for  food,  and  is  dift^er- 
ent  in  all  neftlings,  if  accurately  attended 
to ;  fo  that  the  hearer  may  diftinguifti  of 
what  fpecies  the  birds  are,  though  the  neft 
may  hang  out  of  his  fight  and  reach. 

This  cry  is,  as  might  be  expedled,  very 
weak  and  querulous  ;•  it  is  dropped  entirely 
as  the  bird  grows  ftronger,  nor  is  afterwards 
intermixed  with  its  fong,    the  chirp  of  a 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  firft    nightingale  (for  example)  being  hoarfe  and 
week  in  April ;  at  the  beginning  none  but     difagreeable 


cocks  zvQ.  taken,  but  in  a  tew  days  the  hens 
make  their  appearance,  generally  by  them- 
felves)  though  fometimes  a  few  males  come 
along  with  thein. 

The  latter  are  difiinguiflied  from  the  fe- 
n^ales  not  only  by  their  fuperior  fize,  but 
by  a  great  fwelling  of  their  vent,  which 
commences  on  the  firll  arrival  of  the  hens. 


To  this  definition  of  the  chirp,  I  muft 
add,  that  it  confifts  of  a  fingle  found,  re- 
peated at  very  (hort  intervals,  and  that  it  is 
common  to  neftlings  of  both  fexes. 

The  call  of  a  bird,  is  that  found  which  it 
is  able  to  make  when  about  a  month  old  ;  it 
is,  in  moft  inftances  (which  I  happen  to  re- 
Colled)  a  repetition  of  one  and  the  fame  note. 


*  Kircher,  indeed,  in  his  Mufurgia,  hath  given  us  fome  few  paflages  in  the  fong  of  the  nightingale, 
as  w.U  as  the  call  of  a  quail  and  cuckow,  which  he  hath  engraved  in  mufical  charadters.  Thefe  inftances 
itow.-ver,  cnl.y  rrove  chat  fome  birds  have  in  their  fong  notes  which  correfpond  with  the  iatcrvals  oi  oar 
.-pomrnon  fcale  of  rht  mufical  caave. 
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is  retained  by  the  bird  as  long  as  it  lives, 
and  is  common,  generally,  to  both  the  cock 
and  hen  *. 

The  next  ffage  in  the  notes  of  a  bird  is 
termed,  by  the  bird-catchers,  recording, 
which  word  is  probably  derived  from  a  mu- 
fical  inftrument,  formerly  ufed  in  England, 
called  a  recorder  f . 

This  attempt  in  the  neftling  to  flng,  may 
be  compared  to  the  imperfed  endeavour  in 
a  child  to  babble.  I  have  known  inftances 
of  birds  beginning  to  record  when  they  were 
not  a  month  old- 

This  fifft  eflay  does  not  feem  to  have  the 
leaft  rudiments  of  the  future  fong ;  but  as 
the  bird  grows  older  and  Ikonger,  one  may 
begin  to  perceive  what  the  neftling  is  aim- 
ing at. 

Whilft  the  feholar  is  thus  endeavouring 
to  form  his  fong,  when  he  is  once  fure  of  a 
pafTage,  he  commonly  raifcs  his  tone,  which 
he  drops  again,  when  he  is  not  equal  to  what 
he  is  .attempting ;  jaft  as  a  finger  raifes  his 
voice,  when  he  not  only  recollefts  certain 
parts  of  a  tune  with  precifion,  but  knows 
that  he  can  execute  them. 

What  the  neltling  is  not  thus  thoroughly 
mafter  of,  he  hurries  over,  lowering  his 
tone,  as  if  he  did  not  wifh  to  be  heard,  and 
co'uld  not  yet  fatisfy  himfelf. 

I  have  never  happened  to  meet  with  a 
paffage  in  any  writer,  which  feems  to  relate 
to  this  ftage  of  fmging  in  a  bird,-  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  following  lines  of  Statius  : 

■■''■•'  ■<'  Nunc  volucrum  novi 
*'  Queftus,  inexpertumque  carmen,- 
**  Quod  tacita  ftatuere  bruma." 

Stat.-  Sylv.  L.  IV.  Eel.  5. 

A  young  bird  commonly  continues  to  re- 
cord for  ten  or  eleven-  months,  when  he  is 
able  to  ex^ecute  every  part  of  his  fong,  which 
afterwards  continues  fixed,  and  is  fcarcely 
i    ever  altered  %• 

j  When  the  bird  is  thus  become  perfeft  in 
I  his  leffon,  he  is  faidto  fmg  his  fong  round, 
'    or  in  all  its  varieties  of  paffages,  which  he 


connefts  together,  and  executes  without  a 
paufe. 

I  would  therefore  define  a  bird's  fong  ttf 
be  a  fucceflion  of  three  Or  more  different 
notes,  which  are  continued  without  inter- 
ruption during  the  fame  interval  with  a  mu- 
fical  bar  of  four  crotches  in  an  adagio  move- 
ment, or  whilft  a  pendulum  fwings  four  fe- 
conds. 

By  the  firft  requlfite  in  this  definition,  I 
mean  to  exclude  the  call  of  a  cuckow,  or 
clucking  of  a  hen  §,  as  they  confift  of  only 
two  notes  ;  whilft  the  (hort  burfts  of  fmging 
birds,  contending  with  each  other  (called 
jerks  by  the  bird  catchers)  are  equally  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  what  I  term  fong,  by  tlieir 
not  continuing  for  four  feconds. 

As  the  notes  of  a  cuckow  and  hen,  there- 
fore, though  they  exceed  what  I  have  de- 
fined the  call  of  a  bird  to  be,  do  not  amount 
to  its  fong,  I  will,  for  this  reafon,  take  the 
liberty  of  terming  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  two 
notes  as  we  hear  in  thefe  birds,  the  varied 
call. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain words,  which  I  (hall  be  obliged  to  maka 
ufe  of,  r  Ihall  now  proceed  to  ftate  feme  ge- 
neral principles  with  regard  to  the  finging: 
of  birds,,  which  feem  to  refult  from  the  ex- 
periments I  have  been  making  for  feveral 
years,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
ftances. 

Notes  in  birds  are  no  more  innate,  thanf 
language  is  in  man,  and  depend  entirely 
upon  the  mafter  under  which' they  are  bred,, 
as  far  as  their  organs  will  enable  them  to- 
imitate  the  founds  which  they  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing. 

Moft  of  the  experiments  I  have  made  ore 
this  fubjeft  have  been  tried  with  cock  lin- 
nets, which  were  fledged  and  nearly  able  to- 
leave  their  neft,  on  account  not  only  of  this 
bird's  docility,  and  great  powers  of  imita- 
tion, but  becaufe  the  cock  is  eafily  diftin- 
guiihed  from  the  hen  at  that  early  period^ 
by  the  fuperior  whitenefs  in  the  wing  ||. 


*  For  want  of  terms  to  dlftingulfh- the  notes  of  birds,  Bellon  applies  the  verb  cha„t^t,  or  fing,  to  the- 
goofe  and  crane,  as  well  as  the  nightingale.  "  Plufieurs  oifeaux  cbantmt  la  nu.t,  comme  eft  1  oye,.  la 
grue,  &  le  roflignol."     Bellon's  Hift.  of  Birds,  p.  50.  -.,.-.   „„. 

t  It  feems  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  flute,  and  was  probably  ufed  to  teach  young  birds  to  p,pe  tunes. 

Lord  Bacon  defcribes  this  inftrument  to  have  been  ft  rait,  to  have  had  a  leder  and  greater  bore,  bot.i 
above  and  below,  to  have  required  very  little  breath  from  the  blower,  and  to  have  had  waat  he  call.  » 
ifM/^,   ^,r  ft'.opcr.     See  his  fecond  Century  of  Experiment?.  .  ,    ,-        .  .  rk.^»  ►...^ 

t  The  bi;d  called  a  Twite  by  the  bird-catchers  commonly  fl.es  in  company  with  hnnecs,  yet  thefe  tw« 
fpecies  of  bir-ds  r.ever  learn  each  other's  notes,  which  always  cont.nuej_totajl-    •    ^-'■- 

^  The  common  hen,  when  flie  lays,  repeats 

Half  ef  th«t  foftcfi  :  it  Is  alfo  of  a  brighter  Ui*^.,  j^ 


diffe 


the  fame  note,  very  often,  and  concludes  with  the  fjxtk 
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from  the  neft ;  and  by  that  time  they  fre* 
quently  learn  their  own  call  from  the  parent 
birds,  which  I  have  mentioned  to  confift  of" 
only  a  fingle  note. 

To  be  ccrrain,  therefore,  that  a  neftling 
will  not  have  even  the  call  of  its  fpecies,  it 
ftiould  be  taken  from  the  neft  when  only  a 
day  or  two  old  ;  becaufe,  though  neftling* 
cam  o:  lee  till  the  feventb  day,  yet  they  can 
hear  from  the  inllant  they  are  hatched,  and 
probably,  from  that  circumftance,  attend  to 
fcundi  more  than  they  do  afterwards,  efpe- 
cially  as  t'le  call  of  the  parents  announce* 
the  arrival  of  their  food. 

J  mutt  own,  that  1  am  not  equal  myfelf, 
nor  can  1  procure  any  perfon  to  take  the 
trouble  of  breeding  up  a  bird  of  this  age* 
as  the  odds  againlt  its  being  reared  are  al- 
moil  infinite.  The  warmth  indeed  of  incu- 
bation may  be,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied 
by  cotton  ard  fires  ;  but  thefe  delicate  ani- 
mals require,  in  this  ftate,  being  fed  almoft 
perpetually,  whihl  the  nouriftiment  they  re- 
ceive Ihould  not  only  be  prepared  with  great 
attention,  but  ^en  in  very  fmall  portion* 
at  a  time.  ' 

Though  I  muft  admit,  therefore,  that  I 
have  never  reared  myfelf  a  bird  of  fo  ten- 
der an  age,  yet  1  have  happened  to  fee  both, 
a  linnet  and  a  goldfinch  which  were  tiken 
from  their  nells  when  only  two  or  three  day* 
old. 

The  firft  of  thefe  belonged  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, an  apothecary  at  Kenfington,  which, 
from  a  want  of  other  founds  to  imitate,  al- 
moft  articulated  the  words,  pretty  boy,  a» 
well  as  fome  other  (hort  fentences  :  1  heard 
the  bird  myfelf  repeat  the  words,  pretty  boy  9 
and  Mr.  Matthews  allured  me,  that  he  had 
neither  the  note  or  call  of  any  bird  what- 
foe%'er. 

This  talking  linnet  died  laft  year,  before 
which,  many  people  went  from  London  to 
hear  him  fpeak. 

The  goldfinch  I  have  before  mentioned, 
was  reared  in  the  town  of  Knighton  in  Rad- 
norfhire,  which  I  happened  to  hear,  as  I  wag 
walking  by  the  houfe  where  it  was  kept. 

I  thought  indeed  that  a  wren  was  finging; 
and  I  went  into  the  houfe  to  enquire  after, 
it,  as  that  little  bird  feldom  lives  long  in  a 


4?0 

In  many  other  forts  of  finging  birds  the 
male  is  not  at  the  age  of  three  weeks  fo  cer- 
tainly known  from  the  fem.ale ;  and  if  the 
pupil  turns  out  to  be  a  hen, 

"  jbi  omnis 
"  Effufus  labor." 

The  Greek  poets  made  a  fongfter  of  ^the 
Trrl*!,  whatever  animal  that  may  be,  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  they  obferved  the  female 
was  incapable  of  finging  as  well  as  hen  birds : 

ilt  T«JS  ywuiin  H  ^'  0TI8V  ((:mri<i  m  ; 

Comicorum  Grascorunj  Seiitentia?, 
p.  452.  Ed.  Steph. 

I  have  indeed  known  an  inftance  or  two 
of  a  hen's  making  out  fomething  like  the 
fong  of  her  fpecies ;  but  thefa  are  as  rare  as 
the  common  hen's  being  heard  to  crow. 

I  rather  fufped  alfo,  that  thofe  parrots, 
magpies,  &c.  which  either  do  not  fpeak  at 
all,  or  very  little,  are  hens  of  thofe  kinds. 

I  have  educated  neltling  linnets  under  the 
three  beft  finging  larks,  the  fkylark,  wood- 
lark,  and  titlark,  every  one  of  which,  inltead 
of  the  iinnet'5  fong,  adhered  entirely  to  that 
of  their  refpe^live  inftru6lors. 

When  the  note  of  the  titlark-linnet  * 
was  thoroughly  fixed,  I  hung  the  bird  in  a 
room  with  two  common  linnets,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year,  which  were  full  in  fong  ;  the 
titlark-linnet,  however,  did  not  borrow  any 
paflages  from  the  linnet's  fong,  but  adhered 
itedfaftly  to  that  of  the  titlark. 

I  had  fome  curiofity  to  find  out  whether 
an  European  nelHing  would  equally  learn 
the  note  of  an  African  bird  :  I  therefore 
educated  a  young  linnet  under  a  vengolina  f, 
which  imitated  its  African  mafterfo  exaftly, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  linnet  fong,  that 
it  was  impolfible  to  diftingufh  the  one  from 
the  other. 

This  vengolina-linnet  was  abfolutely  per- 
fect, without  ever  uttering  a  fingie  note  by 
which  it  could  have  been  known  to  be  a  lin- 
net. In  fome  of  my  other  experiments, 
hovvever,  the  neitling  linnet  retained  the  call 
of  its  owa  fpecies,  or  what  the  bird-catchers 
term  the  linnet's  chuckle,  from  fome  refem- 
blance  to  that  word  when  pronounced. 

I  have  before  ftated,  that  ail  my  nefding 
linnets  were  three  weeks  old,  when  taken 


I  ttius  crJ!  a  bird  which  fings  notes  he  would  not  have  learned  in  a  wild  ftate  ;  thus  by  a  Ikylark-Cn-- ' 
ner,  i  mean  a  iiniiet  with  the  fkylark  fong  }  a  nighdngak-robin,  a  robin  with  the  nightingale  fong,  &c. 
t  This  bird  feuma  not  to  have  been  dcfcribsd  by  any  of  the  ornithologifts  ;  it  is  of  the  finch  tribe,  anti' 
Moiit  the  famefize  with  our  aberdavine  (or  filkin).  The  colours  are  grey  and  white,  and  the  cock  hati 
a  bright  yellow  fpot  upoa  the  rump.  -  It  is  a  very  familiar  bird,  and  fings  better  than  anv  of  thofe  which 
■3  cj5ot  European,  except  the  American  mocking  Lire 


at  ^aapftead;,  «f  a  >eBfioi;r-a's  b.-esding  with  a  Canary  bird, 


An  inftance  hath  lately  happened,  ia  an  aviarj 


Tht 
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The  people  of  the  houfe,  however,  told 
me,  that  they  had  no  bird  but  a  goldfinch, 
which  they  conceived  to  fing  its  own  natu- 
ral note,  as  they  called  it ;  upon  which  I  (laid 
a  confiderable  time  in  the  room,  whilft  its 
notes  were  merely  thofe  of  a  wren,  without 
the  leaft  mixture  of  goldfinch. 

On  further  inquiries*  I  found  that  the  bird 
had  been  taken  from  the  neft  when  only  a 
day  or  two  old,  that  it  was  hung  in  a  win- 
dow which  was  oppofite  to  a  fmall  garden, 
whence  the  nettling  had  undoubtedly  ac- 
quired the  notes  of  the  wren,  without  hav- 
ing had  any  opportunity  of  learning  even 
the  call  of  the  goldfinch. 

Thefe  fads,  which  I  have  flated,  feem  to 
prove  very  decifively,  that  birds  have  not 
any  innate  ideas  of  the  notes  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  fpecies.  But 
it  will  poffibly  be  afked,  why,  in  a  wild  flate, 
they  adhere  fo  fteadily  to  the  fame  fong,  in- 
fomuch,  that  it  is  well  known,  before  the 
bird  is  heard,  what  notes  you  are  to  expefl; 
from  him. 

This,  however,  arifes  entirely  from  the 
neftling's  attending  only  to  the  inllruftion 
of  the  parent  bird,  whilll  it  difregards  the 
notes  of  all  ©thers,  which  may  perhaps  be 
finging  round  him. 

Young  Canary  birds  are  frequently  reared 
in  a  room  where  there  are  many  other  forts ; 
and  yet  I  have  been  informed,  that  they 
only  learn  the  fong  of  the  parent  Cock. 

livery  one  knows,  that  the  common  houfe- 
fparrov/,  when  in  a  wild  flate,  never  does 
any  thing  but  chirp :  this,  however,  does 
not  arife  from  want  of  powers  in  this  bird 
to  imitate  others ;  but  becaufe  he  only  at- 
tends to  the  parental  note. 

But,  to  prove  this  decifively,  I  took  a 
common  fparrow  from  the  neft  when  it  was 
fledged,  and  educated  him  under  a  linnet : 
the  bird,  however,  by  accident,  heard  a 
goldfinch  alfo,  and  his  forg  was,  therefore, 
a  mixture  of  the  linnet  and  goldfinch. 

I  have  tried  feveral  experiments,  in  order 
^0  obferve,  from  what  circumftances  birds 
fix  upon  any  particular  note  when  taken 
from  the  parents ;  but  cannot  fettle  this  with 
any  fort  of  precifion,  any  more  than  at  what 
period  of  their  recording  they  determine 
upon  the  fong  to  which  they  will  adhere. 

I  educated  a  young  robin  under  a  very 
fine  nightingale ;  which,  however,  began 
already  to  be  out  of  fong,  and  was  perledly 
jnute  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight. 

This  robin  afterwards  lung  three  parts  in 
four  nightingale ;  and  the  reft-  of  his  fong 


was  what  the  bird-catchers  call  rubbifh,  or 
no  particular  note  whatfoever. 

I  hung  this  robin  nearer  to  the  nightin- 
gale than  to  any  other  bird ;  from  which 
firil  experiment  I  conceived,-  that  the  fcho- 
lar  would  imitate  the  mafter  which  was  at 
the  leaft  diftance  from  him. 

From  feveral  other  experiments,  however, 
which  I  have  fince  tried,  I  find  it  to  be  very 
uncertain  what  notes  the  neftlings  will  moft 
attend  to,  and  often  their  fong  is  a  mixture  ; 
as  in  the  inftance  which  1  before  ftated  of 
the  fparrow. 

I  muft  own  alfo,  that  I  conceived,  from 
the  experiment  of  educating  the  robin  under 
a  nightingale,  that  the  fcholar  would  fix 
upon  the  note  which  it  firfl  heard  when  taken 
from  the  neft  ;  I  imagined  likewife,  that,  if 
the  nightingale  had  been  fully  in  fong,  the 
inftrudion  for  a  fortnight  wquld  have  been 
fufficient. 

I  have,  however,  fince  tried  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  which  convinces  me,  fo 
much  depends  upon  circumftances,  and  per- 
haps caprice  in  the  fcholar,  that  no  general 
inference,  or  rule,  can  be  laid  down  with 
regard  to  either  of  thefe  fupppfitions. 

I  educated  a  neftling  robin  under  a  wood- 
lark  linnet,  which  was  full  in  fong,  and  hung 
very  near  to  him  for  a  month  together :  af- 
ter v^'hich,  the  robin  was  removed  to  another 
houfe,  where  he  could  only  hear  a  f^ylark- 
linnet.  The  confequence  was,  that  the 
neftling  did  not  fing  a  note  of  woodlark 
(though  I  afterwards  hung  him  again  juft 
above  the  woodlark-linnet)  but  adhered  en- 
tirely to  the  fong  of  the  fkylark-linnet. 

Having  thus  ftated  the  refult  of  feveral 
experiments,  which  were  chiefly  intended 
to  determine,  whether  birds  had  any  innate 
ideas  of  the  notes,  6r  fong,  which  ie  fup- 
pofed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  fpecies,  I  Ihall 
now  make  fome  general  obfervations  on 
their  finging;  though  perhaps  tiie  fiibjedt 
may  appear  to  many  a  very  minute  one. 

Every  poet,  indeed,  fpeaks  with  raptures 
of  the  harmony  of  the  groves  ;  yet  thofe 
even,  who  have  good  mufical  ears,  feem  to 
pay  little  attention  to  it,  but  as  a  pleafing 
iioife. 

1  :ira  alfo  convinced  (though  it  may  feem 
rather  piiiadoxial)  that  the  inhabitants  of 
London  diftinguift>  more  accurately,  and 
knov/  more  on  this  head,  than  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  ifland  taken  together. 

This  fecms  to  arife  from  two  caufes. 

The  firft  is,  that  we  have  not  more  mufi- 

cal  ideas  which  are  innate,  than  we  have  of 

i  i  ■  language ; 
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language;  and  therefore  thofe  even,  who 
have  the  happinefs  to  have  organs  which  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  gratification  from  this 
fixth  fenfe  (as  it  hath  been  called  by  fome) 
require,  however,  the  bell  inftruftion. 

The  ocheftra  of  the  opera,  which  is  con- 
^ned  to  the  metropolis,  hath  diffufed  a  good 
ftyle  of  playing  over  the  other  bands  of  the 
capital,  which  is,  by  degrees,  communi- 
cated to  the  fiddler  and  ballad-ilnger  in  the 
Itreets ;  the  organs  in  every  church,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  Savoyards^  contribute  like- 
wife  to  this  improvement  of  mufical  facul- 
ties in  the  Londoners. 

If  the  fmging  of  the  ploughman  in  the 
country  is  therefore  compared  with  that  of 
the  London  blackguard,  the  fuperiority  is 
infinitely  on  the  fide  of  the  latter  ;  and  the 
fame  may  be  cbferved  in  comparing  the 
voice  of  a  country  girl  and  London  houfe- 
maid,  as  it  is  very  uncommon  to  hear  the 
former  fmg  tolerably  in  tune. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  to  aflert  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  not  born  with 
as  good  mufical  organs  ;  but  only,  that  they 
have  not  the  fame  opportucites  of  learning 
from  others,  who  play  in  tune  themfelves. 

The  other  reafon  for  the  inhabitants  of 
London  judging  better  in  relation  to  the 
fong  of  birds,  arifes  from  their  hearing 
each  bird  fmg  diflinftly,  either  in  their  own 
or  their  neighbours  fhops ;  as  alfo  from  a 
tird  continuing  much  longer  in  fong  whiiil 
in  a  cage,  than  when  at  liberty ;  the  caufe 
of  which  I  fliall  endeavour  hereafter  to  e.x- 
plain. 

They  who  live  in  the  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  hear  birds  fing  in  their 
woods  for  above  two  months  in  the  year, 
when  the  confufion  of  notes  prevents  their 
attending  to  the  fong  of  any.particular  bird ; 
nor  does  he  continue  long  enough  in  a  place, 
for  the  hearer  to  recoiled  his  notes  with  ac- 
curacy. 

Befides  this,  birds  in  the  fpring  fing  very 
loud  indeed  j  but  they  only  give  fliort  jerks. 


and  fcarcely  ever  the  whole  compafs  of  their 
fong. 

For  thefe  reafons,  I  have  never  happened 
to  meet  with  any  perfon,  who  had  not  re- 
fided  in  London,  whofe  judgment  or  opi- 
nion on  this  fubjeft  I  could  the  leall  rely  up- 
on ;  and  a  ftronger  proof  of  this  cannot  be 
given,  than  that  molt  people,  who  keep 
Canary  birds,  do  not  know  that  they  fing 
chiefly  either  the  titlark,  or  nightingagle 
notes  *. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  marked 
than  the  note  of  a  nightingale  called  its  jug, 
which  mod  of  the  Canary  birds  brought 
from  the  Tyrol  commonly  have,  as  well  as 
feveral  nightingale  ftrokes,  or  particular 
paflages  in  the  fong  of  that  bird. 

I  mention  this  fuperior  knowledge  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  becaufe  I  am 
convinced,  that,  if  others  are  confulted  in 
relation  to  the  fmging  of  birds,  they  will 
only  miflead,  infiiead  of  giving  any  material 
or  ufeful  information  f . 

Birds  in  a  wild  ftate  do  not  commonly 
fmg  above  ten  weeks  in  the  year ;  which  is 
then  alfo  confined  to  the  cocks  of  a  few  fpe- 
cies ;  I  conceive  that  this  laft  circumftance 
arifes  from  the  fuperior  ftreagih  of  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  larynx. 

1  procured  a  cock  nightingale,  a  cock 
and  hen  blackbird,  a  cock  and  hen  rook,  a 
cock  linnet,  as  alfo  a  cock  and  hen  chaffincli* 
which  that  very  eminent  anatomift,  Mr. 
Hunter,  F.  R.  S.  was  fo  obliging  as  to  dif- 
feft  for  me,  and  begged,  that  he  would  par- 
ticularly attend  to  the  ftate  of  the  organs  in 
the  different  birds,  which  might  be  fuppofed  J 
to  contribute  to  finging. 

Mr.  Hunter  found  the  mufcles  of  the 
larynx  to  be  ftronger  in  the  nightingale  than 
in  any  other  bird  of  the  fanfe  fize  ;  and  in 
all  thofe  inftances  (where  he  difle(?led  both 
cock  and  hen)  that  the  fame  mufcles  were 
ftronger  in  the  cock. 

I  fent  the  cock  and  hen  rook,  in  order 
to  fee  whether  there  would  be  the  fame  dif. 


i 


*  I  once  faw  two  of  thefe  birds  which  came  from  the  Canary  Iflands,  neither  of  which  had  any  fong 
at  all ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  that  a  ihip  brought  a  great  many  of  them  not  long  fince,  which  fune 
as  httle.  *  *  * 

Moft  of  thofe  Ctinnry  birds,  whiph  are  imported  from  the  Tyrol,  have  been  educated  by  parents,  the 
progenitor  of  which  was  inftruaed  by  a  nightingale ;  our  EngUfh  Canary  birds  have  commonly  more  of  the 
titlark  note.  ' 

The  traffic  In  thefe  birds  makes  a  fmall  article  of  commerce,  as  four  Tyrolezc  generally  bring  over  to 
England  fixteen  hundred  every  year ;  and  though  they  carry  them  on  their  backs  one  thoufand  miles,  as 
well  as  pay  20;   dutv  for  fuch  a  number,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  anfwers  to  fell  thefe  birds  at  cj  apiece. 

The  chief  place  for  breeding  Canary  birds  is  Infpruck  and  its  environs,  from  whence  they  are  feiit  t« 
Conftantinople,  aj  well  as  every  part  of  Europe. 

t  ^/  K  "I'-^^^'u^^u'"  *°."^'^  ^'''^'  ^^'^^  clap-nets  any  where  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
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ference  in  the  cock  and  hen  of  a  fpecles 
which  did  not  fing  at  all.  Mr.  Hunter, 
however,  told  me,  that  he  had  not  attended 
(o  much  to  their  comparative  organs  of 
voice,  as  in  the  other  kinds ;  but  that,  to 
the  beft  of  his  recoUeiVion,  there  v/as  no 
difference  at  all. 

Strength,  however,  in  thefe  mufcles, 
Teems  not  to  be  the  only  requilite  j  the  birds 
muft  have  alfo  great  plenty  of  food,  which 
feems  to  be  proved  iufiiciently  by  birds  in 
a  cage  fmging  the  greateft  part  of  the  year, 
when  the  wild  ones  do  not  (as  I  obferved 
before)  continue  in  fong  above  ten  weeks. 

The  food  of  finglng  birds  confifis  of 
plants,  infeds,  or  feeds,  and  of  the  two  firil 
of  thefe  there  is  infinitely  the  greateft  pro- 
fufion  in  the  fpring. 

As  for  feeds,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
only  in  the  autumn,  I  think  they  cannot 
well  find  any  great  quantities  of  them  in  a 
country  fo  cultivated  as  England  is ;  for  the 
feeds  in  meadows  are  deftroyed  by  mowing) 
in  paftures,  by  the  bite  of  the  cattle ;  and 
in  arable,  by  the  plough,  when  moft  of  them 
are  buried  too  deep  for  the  bird  to  reach 
them  *. 

I  know  well  that  the  fingingof  the  cock- 
bird  in  the  fpring  is  attributed  by  many  to 
the' motive  only  of  pleafing  its  mate  during 
incubation. 

Th^y,  however,  who  fuppofe  this,  fho'uld 
recoiled,  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
birds  do  not  fmg  at  all,  why  (hould  their 
mate  therefore  be  deprived  of  this  folace 
aqd  amufement  ? 

The  bird  in  a  cage,  which,  perhaps, 
iings  nine  or  ten  months  in  a  year,  cafinot 
do  fo  from  this  inducement ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  arifes  chiefly  from  contending 
with  another  bird,  or  indeed  a^ainft  almolt 
fthr  fort  of  continued  noife. 

Superiority  in  fongs  gives  to  birds  a  moft 
amazing  afcendency  over  each  other ;  as  is 
well  kiiown  to  the  bird-catchers  by  the  faf- 
cinating  power  of  their  call-birds,  which 
they  contrive  fhould  moult  prematurely  for 
this  purpofe. 

But,  to  Ihew  decifively  that  the  finging 
of  a  bird  in  the  fpring  does  not  arife  from 
any  attention  to  its  mate,  a  very  experi- 
enced catcher  of  nightingales  hath  informed 
me,  that  fome  of  thefe  birds  have  jerked 
the  inftant  they  were  caught.  He  hath  alfo 
brought  to  me  a  nightingale,  which  had 


been  but  a  few  hours  in  a  cage,  and  which 
burll  forth  in  a  roar  of  fong. 

At  the  fame  time  this  bird  is  fo  fulky  on 
Its  firft  confinement,  that  he  muft  be  cram- 
med for  feven  or  eight  days,  as  he  will  other- 
wife  not  feed  himfelf ;  it  is  alio  neceffary  to 
tye  his  wings,  to  prevent  his  killing  himfelf 
againft  the  top  or  fides  of  the  cage. 

I  believe  there  is  no  inftanceof  any  bird's 
finging  which  exceeds  our  black-bird  in 
fize  :  and  poflibly  this  may  arife  from  the 
difficulty  of  its  concealing  itfelf,  if  it  called 
the  attention  of  its  enemies,  not  only  by 
bulk,  but  by  the  proportionable  loudnefs  of 
its  notes  f . 

1  ihould  rather  conceive,  it  is  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  no  hen-bird  fmgs;  becanfe  this 
talent  would  be  ftill  more  dangerous  during 
incubation  ;  which  may  poflibly  alfo  account 
for  the  inferiority  in  point  of  plu.niage. 

Barringtor. 


HI.     FISHES. 

§  22.     The  Eel. 

The  eel  is  a  very  fingular  fifh  in  feterat 
things  that  relate  to  its  natural  hiftory,  and 
in  fome  refpefts  borders  on  the  nature  of  the 
reptile  tribe. 

It  is  known  to  quit  its  element,  and  dur- 
ing night  to  wander  along  the  meadows,  not 
only  for  change  of  habitation,  but  alfo  for 
the  fake  of  prey,  feeding  on  the  fnails  it 
finds  in  its  pafTage. 

During  winter  it  beds  itfelf  deep  in  the 
mud,  and  continues  in  a  ftate  of  reft  lik^ 
the  ferpent  kind.  It  is  very  impatient-  of 
cold,  and  will  eagerly  take  fhelter  in  a  whifp 
of  llraw  flung  into  a  pond  in  fevere  weather, 
which  has  fometimes  been  praftifed  as  a  me- 
thod of  taking  them.  Albertus  goes  fo  faf 
as  to  fay,  that  he  has  known  eels  to  flicker 
in  a  hay-rick,  yet  all  periflied  through  ex- 
cefs  of  cold. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  the  river 
Nyne  there  is  a  variety  of  fmall  eel,  with 
a  leflTer  head  and  narrower  mouth  than  the 
common  kind  ;  that  it  is  found  in  clufters 
in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  is  called  the 
bed-eel ;  thefe  are  fometimes  roufed  up  by 
violent  floods,  and  are  never  found  at  that 
time  with  meat  in  their  fl-omachs.  This 
bears  fuch  an  analogy  with  the  cluflering  of 
blindworms  in  their  quiefcent  flate,  that  we 


•  The  plough  indeed  may  turn  up  fome  few  feeds*  which  may  ftill  be  in  an  eatable  ftaSe. 
•f  For  iJie  Umt  resfon,  moft  large  birds  are  wilder  than  the  fmalkr  ojiss. 
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cannot  but  confider  it  as  a  further  proof  of 
a  partial  agreement  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
genera. 

The  ancients  adopted  a  moft  wild  opinion 
about  the  generation  of  thefe  fi(h,  believing 
them  to  be  either  created  from  the  mud,  or 
that  the  fcrapings  of  their  bodies  which  they 
left  on  the  ftones  were  animated  and  became 
young  eels.  Some  moderns  gave  into  thefe 
opinions,  and  into  others  that  were  equally- 
extravagant.  They  could  not  account  for 
the  appearance  of  thefe  fi(h  in  ponds  that 
never  were  Hocked  with  them,  and  that 
were  even  fo  remote  as  to  make  their  being 
met  with  in  fuch  places  a  pha;nomenon  that 
they  could  not  folve.  But  there  is  much 
xeafon  to  believe,  that  many  waters  are  fup- 
plied  with  thefe  iiOi  by  the  aquatic  fowl  of 
prey,  in  the  fame  manner  as  vegetation  is 
fpread  by  many  of  the  land  birds,  either  by 
being  dropped  as  they  carry  them  to  feed 
their  young,  or  by  paffing  quick  through 
their  bodies,  as  is  the  cafe  with  herons; 
and  fuch  may  be  the  occafion  of  the  appear- 
ance of  thefe  fifh  in  places  where  they  were 
never  feen  before.  As  to  their  immediate 
generation,  it  has  been  fufficiently  proved 
to  be  eiFedlcd  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  na- 
ture, and  that  they  are  viviparous. 

They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  very 
deftruftive  to  the  fry  of  lifh. 

No  filh  lives  fo  long  out  of  water  as  the 
eel;  it  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  as  its 
parts  will  move  a  confiderable  time  after 
they  are  flayed  and  cut  in  pieces. 

The  eel  is  placed  by  Linnssus  In  the  ge- 
nus of  tnur/ena,  his  firft  of  the  apodal  fiih, 
or  fuch  which  want  the  ventral  fins. 

The  eyes  are  placed  not  remote  from  the 
end  of  the  nofe  :  the  irides  are  tinged  with 
red :  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  up- 
per: the  teeth  are  fmall,  Iharp,  and  numer- 
ous :  beneath  each  eye  is  a  minute  orfice  : 
at  the  end  of  the  nofe  two  others,  fmall  and 
tubular. 

1  his  fi.Ti  Is  furnifhed  with  a  pair  of  pec- 
toral fins,  rounded  at  their  ends.  Another 
narrow  f.n  on  the  back,  uniting  with  that 
of  the  tail ;  and  the  anal  fin  joins  it  in  the 
iame  manner  beneath. 

Behind  the  peftoral  fins  is  the  orifice  to 
the  gills,  which  are  concealed  in  the  flcin. 

Eels  vary  much  in  their  colours,  from  a 
footy  hue  to  a  light  olive  grt^n  ;  and  thofe 
which  are  called  filver  eels,  have  their 
belhes  white,  and  a  remarkable  clearnefs 
tnroughout. 

iicfides  thefe,  there  is  another  variety  of 


this  filh,  known  in  the  Thames  by  the  name 
of  grigs,  and  about  Oxford  by  that  of  grigs 
or  gluts.  Thefe  are  fcarce  ever  feen  near 
Oxford  in  the  winter,  but  appear  in  fpring, 
and  bite  readily  at  the  hook,  which  common 
eels  in  that  neighbourhood  will  not.  They 
have  a  larger  head,  a  blunter  nofe,  thicker 
fkin,  and  lefs  fat  than  the  common  fort; 
neither  are  they  fo  much  efteemed,  nor  do 
they  often  exceed  three  or  four  pounds  in 
weight. 

Common  eels  grow  to  a  large  llze,  fome- 
times  fo  great  as  to  weigh  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds,  but  that  is  extremely  rare.  As  to 
inftances  brought  by  Dale  and  others,  of 
thefe  fifh  Increafing  to  a  fuperior  magni- 
tude, we  have  much  reafon  to  fufpeft  them 
to  have  been  congers,  fmce  the  enormous 
fifh  they  defcribe  have  all  been  taken  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Thames  or  Medway. 

The  eel  is  the  moll  univerfal  of  fifh,  yet 
is  fcarce  ever  found  in  the  Danube,  though 
it  is  very  common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Upper  Auftria. 

The  Romans  held  this  fifh  very  cheap, 
probably  from  its  likenefs  to  a  fnake. 

Vos  angwilla  manet  longae  cognata  colubrae, 

Vernula  riparum  pinguis  torrente  cloaca. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  Y. 

For  you  is  kept  a  fink-fed  fnake-like  eel. 

On  the  contrary,  the  luxurious  Sybarite* 
were  fo  fond  of  thefe  fifh,  as  to  exempt 
from  every  kind  of  tribute  the  perfons  who 
fold  them. 

§  23.  The  Perch. 
The  perch  of  Arillotle  and  Aufonius  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  moderns.  That 
mentioned  by  Oppian,  Pliny,  and  Athe- 
naeus,  is  a  fea-fifh,  probably  of  the  Labrus 
or  Spams  kind,  being  enumerated  by  them 
among  fome  congenerous  fpecles.  Our 
perch  was  much  efteemed  by  the  Romans : 

Nee  te  deliclas  menfarum  Perca»  filebo. 
Amnigenos  inter  pifces  dignaiide  marinis. 

AusoNius* 

It  is  not  lefs  admired  at  prefent  as  a  firm 
and  delicate  fifh  ;  and  the  Dutch  are  parti- 
cularly fond  of  it  when  made  into  a  difh 
called  water  fouchy. 

It  is  a  gregatious  filh,  and  loves  deep 
holes  and  gentle  ilreams.  It  is  a  moft  vo- 
racious filh,  and  eager  biter :  if  the  angler 
meets  with  a  Ihoal  of  them,  he  is  fure  of 
taking  every  one. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  pike  will 
not  attack  this  fifh,  being  fearful  of  the 
fpiny  fins  which  the  perch  eredb  on  the  ap- 
proach 
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proach  of  the  former.  This  may  be  true 
in  refpccl  to  large  fifh  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
the  fmall  ones  are  the  moll  tempting  bait 
that  can  be  laid  for  the  pike 


another  *  ;  and  oyfters  even  from  fo  remote 
a  fpot  as  our  Sandwich  f  :  but  there  was, 
and  is  a  faihion  in  the  article  of  good  living. 
The  Romans  feem  to  have  defpifed  the 


The  perch  is  a  fifh  very  tenacious  of  life  :  trout,  the  piper,  and  the  doree  ;  and  we 
we  have  known  them  carried  near  fixty  miles  believe  Mr.  Quin  himfelf  would  have  re- 
in dry  flraw,  and  yet  furvive  the  journey.  figned  the  rich  paps  of  a  pregnant  fow  ;(:, 

Thefe  fifh  feldom  grow  to  a  large  fize:  the  heels  of  camels  §,  and  the  tongues  of 

we  once  heard  of  one  that  was  taken  in  the  flamingos  ||,  though  drefTed   by  Heliogaba- 

Serpentine  river,  Hyde  Park,  that  weighed  lus's  cooks,  for  a  good  jowl  of  falmon  with 

lobfter-fauce. 


nine  pounds ;  but  that  is  very  uncommon 

The  body  is  deep  :  the  fcales  very  rough  : 
the  back  much  arched  :  fide-line  near  the 
back. 

The  irides  golden :  the  teeth  fmall,  dif- 
pofed  in  the  jaws  and  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  :  the  edges  of  the  covers  of  the  gills 
ferrated  :  on  the  lower  end  of  the  largeft  is 
a  fharp  fpine. 

The  firft  dorfal  fin  confifts  of  fourteen 
flrong  fpiny  rays :  the  fecond  of  fix  teen  foft 
ones :  the  peaoral  fins  are  tranfparent,  and 
confift  of  fourteen  rays ;  the  ventral  of  fix ; 
the  anal  of  eleven. 

The  tail  is  a  little  forked. 

The  colours  are  beautiful :  tke  back  and 
part  of  the  fides  being  of  a  deep  green, 
marked  with  five  broad  black  bars  pointing 
downwards  :  the  belly  is  white,  tinged  with 
red  :  the  ventral  fins  of  a  rich  fcarlet ;  the 
anal  fins  and  tail  of  the  fame  colour,  but 
rather  paler. 

In  a  lake  called  Llyn  Raithlyn,  in  Me 


When  Aufonius  fpeaks  of  this  fifh,  he 
makes  no  euloge  on  its  goodnefs,  but  cele- 
brates it  only  for  its  beauty. 

Purpureif<iue  Salar  ftellatus  tergore  guttis. 

With  purple  fpots  the  Salar's  back  is  ftain'd. 

Thefe  marks  point  out  the  fpecies  he  in- 
tended :  what  he  meant  by  his  fario  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  determine :  whether  any  fpecies 
of  trout,  of  a  fize  between  the  falar  and  the 
falmon ;  or  whether  the  falmon  itfelf,  at  a 
certain  age,  is  not  very  evident. 

Teque  inter  geminos  fpecies,  neutrum^ue  et 
utrumque, 

Qui  nee  dum  Salmo,  nee  Saiar  ambiguufque. 

Amborum  medio  Fario  intercepte  fub  sevo. 

Salmon  or  Salar,  I'll  pronounce  thee  nei- 
ther; 

A  doubtful  kind,   that  may  be  none,  or  either^ 

Fario,  when  ftopt  in  middle  growth. 

In  faft,  the  colours  of  the  trout,  and  its 
fpots,  vary  greatly  in  different  waters,  and 
in  different  feafons ;  yet  each  may  be  re- 


rionethfhire,  is  a  very  fingular  variety  of     duced  to  one  fpecies.    In  Llyndivi,  a  lab 

in  South  Wales,  are  trouts  called  f  Of  A  jcy^//, 

marked  with  red  and  black  fpots  as  big  as 
fix-pences  ;  others  unfpotted,  and  of  a  red- 
difh  hue,  that  fometimes  weigh  near  tea 
pounds,  but  are  bad  tailed. 

In  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland,  are  trouts 
called  there  buddaghs,  which  I  was  told, 
fometimes  weighed  thirty  pounds ;  but  it 
was  not  my  fortune  to  fee  any  during  my  Itay 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  vaft  water. 

Trouts  (probably  ofthe  fame  fpecies)  are 
alfo  taken  in  UHes-water,  a  lake  in  Cum- 
berland, of  a  much  fuperior  fize  to  thofe  of 
Lough  Neagh.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  trout  of  th?  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, a  fifh  I  have  eaten  more  than  once, 
and  think  but  a  very  indifferent  one. 

In  the  river  Eynion,  not  far  from  Ma- 

chyntleth,  in  Merionethfhire,  and  in  one  of 

the  Snowdon  lakes,  are  found  a  variety  of 

naturally  deformed,  having 


perch :  the  back  is  quite  hunched,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  bone,  next  the  tail, 
llrangely  diltorted :  in  colour,  and  in  other 
refpefts,  it  refembles  the  common  kind, 
which  are  as  numerous  in  the  lake  as  thefe 
deformed  fifh.  They  are  not  peculiar  to 
this  water ;  for  Linnaeus  takes  notice  of  a 
fimilar  variety  found  at  Fahlun,  in  his  own 
country.  I  have  alfo  heard  that  it  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Thames  near  Marlow. 

§  24.  'Jhe  Trout. 
It  is  matter  of  furprife  that  this  common 
fifh  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  all  the  anci- 
ents, except  Aufonius  :  it  is  alfo  fingular, 
that  {^:i  delicate  a  fpecies  fhould  be  negledled 
at  a  time  when  the  folly  of  the  table  was  at 
its  height ;  and  that  the  epicures  fhould 
overlook  a  fifh  that  is  found  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties in  the  lakes  of  their  neighbourhood, 
when  they  ranfacked  the  univerfe  for  dain- 


trout,  which  are  1 
ties.    The  milts  of  ««r^«<^'were  brought     a  llrange  crookednefs  near  the  tail   refemb- 
from  one  place;   the  livers  oi  fcari  from     ling  that  of  the  perch  before  defcnbed.  Vve 
Juvenal,  Sat.  IV.  141.  %  Martial,  Lib.  XHI.  Eplg.  44. 


•  Suetonius,  vita  Vitellii* 
•§  Lamprid,  vit.  Heliogab, 


\  Martial,  Ub.XII.Epig,  7 i« 


dwell 
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iharp  :  the  upper  jaw  a  little  longer  than 
the  lower ;  both  jaws,  as  well  as  the  head, 
were  of  a  pale  brown,  blotched  with  black  : 
the  teeth  Iharp  and  ftrong,  difpofed  in  the 
jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  the  whole  genus,  except  th? 
gwyniad,  which  is  toothlefs,  and  the  gray- 
ling, which  has  none  on  its  tongue. 

The  back  was  dufky  ;  the  fides  tinged 
with  a  purpliih  bloom,  marked  with  deep 
purple  fpots,  mixed  with  black,  above  and 
below  the  fide  line  which  was  ftrait :  the 
belly  white. 

The  firft  dorfal  fin  was  fpotted  ;  the  fpu- 
rious  fin  brown,  tipped  with  red;  the  pec- 
toral, ventral,  and  anal  fins,  of  a  pale  brown; 
the  edges  of  the  anal  fin  white  :  the  tail  very 
little  forked  when  extended. 

§   25.     1'he  Pike  or  Jack. 

The  pike  is  common  in  moll  of  the  lakes 
of  Europe,  but  the  largefl  are  thofe  taken 
in  Lapland,  which,  according  to  Scha;ffer, 
are  fomctimes  eight  feet  long.  They  are 
taken  there  in  great  abundance,  dried,  and 
exported  for  fale.  The  largeft  fiifh  of  this 
kind  which*  we  ever  heard  of  in  England, 
weighed  thirty^five  pounds. 

i\ccording  to  the  common  faying,  thefe 
fifh  were  introduced  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1537.  They  were 
fo  rare,  that  a  pike  was  fold  for  double  the 
price  of  a  houfe-lamb  in  February,  and  a 
pickerel  for  more  than  a  fat  capon. 

All  writers  who  treat  of  this  fpecies  bring 
inflances  of  its  vaft  voracioufnefs.  We  have 
known  one  that  was  choaked  by  attempting 
to  fwallow  one  of  its  own  fpecies  that  proved 
too  large  a  morfel.  Yet  its  jaws  are  very 
loofely  connefted ;  and  have  on  each  fide 
an  additional  bone  like  the  jaw  of  a  viper; 
which  renders  them  capable  of  greater  dif- 
tenfion  when  it  fwallows  its  prey.  It  does 
not  confine  itfelf  to  feed  on  fifh  and  frogs, 
it  will  devour  the  water  rat,  and  draw  down 
the  young  ducks  as  they  are  fwimming  ubout. 
In  a  manufcript  note  which  we  found,  p. 
244,  of  our  copy  of  Plott's  Hiftory  of  Staf- 
fordfhire,  is  the  following  extraordinary 
fad :  "  At  Lord  Gower's  canal  at  Trent- 
"  ham,  a  pike  feized  the  head  of  a  fwan  as 
"  fhe  was  feeding  under  water,  and  gorged 
"  fo  much  of  it  as  killed  them  both.  Thef 
"  fervants  perceiving  the  fwan  with  its  head 
"  under  water  for  a  longer  time  than  ufual, 
"  took  the  boat,  and  found  both  fwan  and 
"  pike  dead*." 
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.dwell  the  lefs  on  thefe  monftrous  produc- 
tions, as  our  friend  the  Hon.  Daines  Bar- 
rington,  has  already  given  an  account  of 
them  in  an  ingenious  differtation  on  fome  of 
the  Cambrian  fifh,  publifhed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions  of  the  year  1767. 

The  flomachs  of  the  common  trouts  are 
uncommonly  thick  and  mufcular.  They  feed 
on  the  fhell-fifh  of  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well 
as  on  fmall  fifh.  They  likewife  take  into 
their  flomachs  gravel,  or  fmall  flones,  to 
afTifl  in  comminuting  the  teflaceous  parts  of 
their  food.  The  trouts  of  certain  lakes  in 
Ireland,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  province  of 
Galway,  and  fome  others,  are  remarkable 
for  the  great  thicknefs  of  their  flomachs, 
which,  from  fome  flight  refemblance  to  the 
organs  of  digeilion  in  birds,  have  been  call- 
ed gizzards  :  the  Iri.Oi  name  the  fpecies  that 
has  them,  Gillaroo  trouts.  Thefe  flomachs 
are  fometimes  ferved  up  to  table,  under  the 
former  appellation.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me,  that  the  extraordinary  flrength  of  flo- 
mach  in  the  Irifii  filh,  fhould  give  any  fuf- 
picion  that  it  is  a  diflinfl  fpecies  :  the  na- 
ture of  the  waters  might  increafe  the  thick- 
nefs; or  the  fuperior  quantity  of  fhell-fifh, 
which  may  more  frequently  call  for  the  ufe 
of  its  comminuting  powers  than  thofe  of  our 
trouts,  might  occafion  this  diflerence.  I 
had  opportunity  of  comparing  the  flomach 
of  a  great  Gillaroo  trout,  with  a  large  one 
from  the  Uxbridge  river.  The  laft,  if  I 
recolledl,  was  fmaller,  and  out  of  feafon  ; 
and  its  flomach  (notwithllanding  it  was  very 
thick")  was  much  inferior  in  flrength  to  that 
of  the  former:  but  on  the  whole,  there  was 
not  the  leaft  fpecific  difference  between  the 
two  fubjefts. 

Trouts  are  mod  voracious  fifli,  and  af- 
ford excellent  diverfion  to  the  angler :  the 
paffion  for  the  fport  of  angling  is  fo  great  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that  the  li- 
berty of  fifning  in  fome  of  the  Rreams  in  the 
adjacent  counties,  is  purchafed  at  the  rate 
often  pounds  per  annum. 

Thefe  filh  fhift  their  quarters  to  fpawn, 
and,  like  falmon,  make  up  towards  the  heads 
of  rivers  to  depofit  their  roes.  The  under 
jaw  of  die  trout  is  fubjea,  at  certain  times, 
to  the  fame  curvature  as  that  of  the  falnion. 

A  trout  taken  in  Llynallet,  in  Denbigh- 
fhire,  which  is  famous  for  an  excellent  kind, 
meafured  feventeen  inches,  its  depth  three 
and  three  quarters,  its  weight  one  pound 
ten  ounces :  the  head  thick ;  tiie  nofe  rather 


*  This  note  we  afterwards  difcovcrcd  vv«s  wrote  by  Mr,  riott,  of  Oxford,  who  afTurea  me  he  Infert-vi 
;:;on  gooci  authority. 
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But  there  are  inftances  of  its  fiercenefs 
Hill  more  furprifing,  and  which  indeed  bor- 
der a  little  on  the  marvellous.      Gefner  * 
relates,  that  a  familhed  pike  in  the  Rhone 
feized  on  the  lips  of  a  mule  that  was  brought 
to  water,  and  that  the  beait  drew  the  filh 
I  cut  before  it  could  difengage  itfelf.     That 
people  have  been  bit  by    thefe   voracious 
I  ^creatures    while  they  were   wafliing   their 
i  legs,  and  that  they  will  even  contend  with 
the   otter  for  its  prey,    and  endeavour  to 
force  it  out  of  its  mouth. 

Small  filh  fhew  the  fame  uneafinefs  and 
deteftation  atthe  prefence  of  this  tyrant,  as 
the  little  birds  do  at  the  fight  of  the  hawk 
or  owl.  When  the  pike  lies  dormant  near 
the  furface  (as  is  frequently  the  cafe)  the 
kfler  fifh  are  often  obferved  to  fwim  around 
it  in  vaii  numbers,  and  in  great  anxiety. 
Pike  are  often  haltered  in  a  noofe,  and  taken 
while  they  lie  thus  alleep,  as  they  are  often 
found  in  the  ditches  near  the  Thames,  in 
the  month  of  May. 

In  the  fliallow  water  of  the  Lincolnlhire 
fens  they  are  frequently  taken  in  a  manner 
peculiar,  we  believe,  to  that  country,  and 
the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  The  fifhermen  make  ufe 
of  what  is  called  a  crown- net,  which  is  no 
more  than  a  hemifpherical  balket,  open  at 
top  and  bottom.  He  Hands  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  little  fenboats,  and  frequently  puts  his 
bafket  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  then 
poking  a  (lick  into  it,  difcovers  whether  he 
has  any  booty  by  the  ftriking  of  the  fifh  ;  and 
vafl  numbers  of  pike  are  taken  in  this  manner. 
The  longevity  of  this  fifh  is  very  remark- 
able, if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  given  of 
it.  Rzaczynfki  tells  us  of  one  that  was  nine- 
ty years  old  ;  but  Gefner  relates,  that  in  the 
year  1497,  a  pike  was  taken  near  Hailbrun, 
in  Suabia,v/ith  a  brazen  ring  affixed  to  it,  on 
which  were  thefe  words  in  Greek  charafters: 
1  am  the  fifi  ^vhich  Rvas  fxrfi  of  all  put  into  this 
lake  by  the  hands  of  the  go<vernor  of  the  uni'-verfe, 
Frederick  the  fecond,  the  ^th  of  October,  1230: 
fo  that  the  former  muft  have  been  an  infant 
to  this  Methufalem  of  a  fifh. 

Pikes  fpawn  in  March  or  April,  accord- 
ing to  the  coldnefs  or  warmth  of  the  weather. 
When  they  are  in  high  feafon  their  colours 
are  very  fine,  being  green,  fpotted  with 
bright  yellow ;  and  the  gills  are  of  a  moft 
vivid  and  full  red.  When  out  of  feafon, 
the  green  changes  to  grey,  and  the  yellow 
fpots  turn  pale. 

The  head  is  very  flat;  the  upper  jaw 
broad,  and  is  Ihorter  than  the  lower  :  the 

*  Gefner   pifc.   503. 

t  Fuller's  Biitifii  Wsrthi'iS,  SuiTsjc.  113. 


under  jaw  turns  up  a  little  at.  the  end,  and 
is  marked  with  minute  pundures. 

The  teeth  are  very  Iharp,  difpofed  only 
in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  in  both 
fides  of  the  lower,  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  often  the  tongue.  The  flit  of  the  mouth, 
or  the  gape,  is  very  wide ;  the  eyes  fmall. 

*The^dorfal  fin  is  placed  very  low  on  the 
back,  and  confills  of  twenty-one  rays  ;  the 
pedoral  of  fifteen ;  the  ventral  of  eleven ; 
the  anal  of  eighteen. 
The  tail  is  bifurcated. 

§  26.     The  Carp. 
This  is  one  of  the  naturalized  filh  of  our 
country,  having  been  introduced  here  by 
Leonard  Mafchal,  about  the  year  iSHt* 
to  whom  we  were  alfo  indebted  for  that  ex- 
cellent apple  the  pepin.    The  many  good 
things  that  our  ifland  wanted  before  that 
period,  are  enumerated  in  this  old  dillich : 
Turkies,  carps,  hops,  pickerel,  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  y:ar. 

As  to  the  two  lail  articles  we  have  fome 
doubts,  the  others  we  believe  to  be  true. 
Ruflia  wants  thefe  fifh  at  this  day ;  Sweden 
has  them  only  in  the  ponds  of  the  people  of 
fafhion ;  Poliih  Prufiia  is  the  chief  feat  of 
the  carp ;  they  abound  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  that  country,  particularly  in  the 
Frifch  and  Curifch-haff,  where  they  are 
taken  of  a  vaft  fize.  They  are  there  a  great 
article  of  commerce,  and  fent  in  well-boats 
to  Sweden  and  Ruffia.  The  merchants  pur- 
chafe  them  out  of  the  waters  of  the  noblefie 
of  the  country,  who  draw  a  good  revenue 
from  this  article.  Neither  are  there  want- 
ing among  our  gentry,  inftances  of  fome 
who  make  good  profit  of  their  ponds. 

The  ancients  do  not  feparate  the  carp 
from  the  fea  fifli.  We  are  credibly  informed 
that  they  are  fometimes  found  in  the  har- 
bour of  Dantzick,  between  the  town  and  a 
fmall  place  called  Hela. 

Carp  are  very  long  lived.  Gefner  brings 
an  inllance  of  one  that  was  an  hundred  years 
old.  They  alfo  grow  to  a  very  great  fize. 
On  our  own  knowledge  we  can  fpeak  of  none 
that  exceeded  twenty  pounds  in  weight; 
but  Tovius  fays,  that  they  were  fometimes 
taken  in  the  Lacus  Larius  (the  Lago  di 
Como)  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight ;  and 
Rzaczynfki  mentions  others  taken  in  the 
Dniefter  that  were  five  feet  in  length. 

They  are  alfo  extremely  tenacious  of  life, 
and  will  live  for  a  moft  remarkable  time  out 
of  water.     An  experiment  has  been  made 
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by  placing  a  carp  in  a  net,  well  wrapped  up 
in  wet  mofs,  the  mouth  only  remaining  out, 
and  then  hung  up  in  a  cellar,  or  fome  cool 
place :  the  fifli  is  frequently  fed  with  white 
bread  and  milk,  and  is  befides  often  plunged 
into  water.  Carp  thus  managed  have  been 
known,  not  only  to  have  lived  above  a  fort- 
night, but  to  grow  exceedingly  fat,  and  far 
fuperior  in  tafle  to  thofe  that  are  immedi- 
ately killed  from  the  pond  f . 

The  carp  is  a  prodigious  breeder :  its 
quantity  of  roe  has  been  fometimes  found  fo 
great,  that  when  taken  out  and  weighed 
againft  the  fifh  itfelf,  the  former  has  been 
found  to  preponderate.  From  the  fpawn  of 
this  filh  caviare  is  made  for  the  Jews,  who 
hold  the  fturgeon  in  abhorrence. 

Thefe  fiili  are  extremely  cunning,  and 
on  that  account  are  by  fome  ftyled  the  river 
fox.  They  will  fometimes  leap  over  the 
nets,  and  efcape  that  way  ;  at  others,  will 
immerfe  themfelves  fo  deep  in  the  mud,  as 
to  let  the  net  pafs  over  them.  They  are  alfo 
very  fhy  of  taking  a  bait ;  yet  at  the  fpawn- 
ing  time  they  are  fo  fimple,  as  to  fufFer 
themfelves  to  be  tickled,  handled,  and 
caught  by  any  body  that  will  attempt  it. 

This  fifli  is  apt  to  mix  its  milt  with  the 
roe  of  other  filh,  from  which  is  produced  a 
fpurious  breed  ;  we  have  feen  the  offspring 
of  the  carp    and    tench,  which    bore    the 

freatefl  refemblance  to  the  firft  :  have  alfo 
card  of  the  fame  mixture  between  the  carp 
and  bream. 

The  carp  is  of  a  thick  fhape  :  the  fcales 
very  large,  and  when  in  beft  feafon  of  a  fine 
gilded  hue. 

The  jaws  are  of  equal  length  ;  there  are 
two  teeth  in  the  jaws,  or  on  the  tongue  ;  but 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gullet,  above  and  be- 
low, are  certain  bones  that  aft  on  each  other, 
and  comminute  the  food  before  it  paffes 
down. 

On  each  fide  of  the  mouth  is  a  fingle 
beard;  above  thofe  on  each  fide  another, 
but  fhorter :  the  dorfal  fin  extends  far  to- 
wards the  tail,  which  is  a  little  bifurcated  ; 
the  third  ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  is  very  ftrong, 
and  armed  with  fliarp  teeth,  pointing  down- 
wards ;  the  third  ray  of  the  anal  fin  is  con- 
llruded  in  the  fame  manner. 

§  27.     T/^f  Barbel. 
This  fifh  was  fo  extremely  coarfe,  as  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  ancients  till  the  time 
of  Aufonius,  and  what  he  fays  is  no  pane- 


gyric on  it ;  for  he  lets  us  know  it  loves  deep 
waters,  and  that  when  it  grows  old  it  was  not 
abfolutely  bad. 

Laxos  exerccs  Baree  natatus, 
Tu  melior  pejore  asvo,  tibi  contigituni 
Spirantum  ex  numero  non  inlaudata  fene^lus. 

It  frequents  the  flill  and  deep  parts  of 
rivers,  and  lives  in  fociety,  rooting  like  | 
fwine  with  their  nofes  in  the  foft  banks.  It  \ 
is  fo  tame  as  to  fufFer  itfelf  to  be  taken  with 
the  hand  ;  and  people  have  been  known  to 
take  numbers  by  diving  for  them,  in  fum- 
mer  they  move  about  during  night  in  fearch 
of  food,  but  towards  autumn,  and  during 
winter,  confine  themfelves  to  the  deepeft 
holes. 

They  are  the  worft  and  coarfell  of  frefh 
water  fiih,  and  feldom  eat  but  by  the  poorer 
fort  of  people,  who  fometimes  boil  them 
with  a  bit  of  bacon  to  give  them  a  relifh. 
The  roe  is  very  noxious,  afFefting  thofe  who 
unwarily  eat  of  it  with  a  naufea,  vomiting, 
purging,  and  a  flight  fwelling. 

Jt  is  fometimes  found  of  the  length  of 
three  feet,  and  eighteen  pounds  in  weij^lit : 
it  is  of  a  long  and  rounded  form  :  the  fcales 
not  large. 

Its  head  is  fmo6th:  the  noftrils  placed 
near  the  eyes  :  the  mouth  is  placed  below  : 
on  each  corner  is  a  fingle  beard,  and  another 
on  each  fide  the  nofe. 

The  dorfal  fin  is  armed  with  a  remark- 
able ftrongfpine,  fharply  ferrated,  with  which 
it  can  inflid;  a  very  fevere  wound  on  the  in- 
cautious handler,  and  even  do  much  damage 
to  the  nets. 

The  peftoral  fins  are  of  a  pale  brown  co- 
lour ;  the  ventral  and  anal  tipped  with  yel- 
low :  the  tail  a  little  bifurcated,  and  of  a 
deep  purple  :  the  fide  line  is  flrait. 

The  fcales  are  of  a  pale  gold   colou?, 
edged  with  black  :  the  belly  is  white. 
§  28.     7:^^^  Tench. 

The  tench  underwent  the  fame  fate  with 
the  barbel,  in  refpedl  to  the  notice  taken  of 
it  by  the  early  writers  :  and  even  Aufonius, 
who  firft  mentions  it,  treats  it  with  fuch  dif- 
refpefl,  as  evinces  the  great  capricioufnefs 
of  tafie  ;  for  that  lilli,  which  at  prefent  is 
held  in  fuch  good  repute,  was  in  his  days 
the  repaft  only  of  the  canaille. 

Quis  non  et  virides  vulgia  folatia  Tineas 
Norit  ? 

It  has  been  by  fome  called  the  Phyfician 
of  the  fifh,  and  that  the  flime  is  fo  healing. 


t  This  was  told  me  by  a  gentleman  of  the  utmoft  veracity,  who  had  twice  made  the  experiment.     The 
lame  tadt  '= '"elated  by  that  pious  philofopher  Dodor  Derham,  in  his  Phyliw-Theology,  edit.  9th.  1737. 
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that  the  wounded  apply  it  as  a  ftyptic.  The 
ingenious  Mr.  Diaper,  in  his  pii'catory 
eclogues,  fays,  that  even  the  voracious  pike 
will  fpare  the  tench  on  account  of  its  heal- 
ing powers : 

The  Tench  he  fpares  a  medicinal  kind  : 
For  when  by  wounds  diftreft,  or  fore  difeafe>- 
He  courts  thefalutary  fifh  for  eafe  ; 
Clofe  to  his  fcales  the  kind  phyfician  glides. 
And  fweats  a  healing  balfam  from  his  fides. 

Ed.  II. 

Whatever  virtue  its  flime  may  have  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  water,  we  will  not  vouch 
for,  but  its  flefh  is  a  wholefome  and  delicious 
food  to  thofe  of  the  earth.  The  Germans 
are  of  a  different  opinion.  By  way  of  con- 
tempt, they  call  it  Shoemaker.  Gefner 
even  fays,  that  it  is  infipid  and  unwholefome. 
It  does  not  commonly  exceed  four  or  five 
pounds  in  weight,  but  we  have  heard  of  one 
that  weighed  ten  pounds  ;  Salvianus  fpeaks 
of  fome  that  arrived  at  twenty  pounds. 

They  love  ftill  waters,  and  are  rarely 
found  in  rivers :  they  are  very  fooliHi,  and 
eafily  caught. 

The  tench  is  thick  and  (hort  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length  :  the  fcales  are  very  fmall, 
and  covered  with  flime. 

The  irides  are  red :  there  is  fometimes, 
but  not  always,  a  fmall  beard  at  each  corner 
of  the  mouth. 

The  colour  of  the  bacl^  is  dufky  ;  the 
dorfal  and  ventral  fins  of  the  fame  colour  : 
the  head,  fides,  and  belly,  of  a  greenilli 
call,  moft  beautifully  mixed  with  goldj  which 
is  in  its  greatert  fplendor  when  the  fi(h  is  in 
the  highelt  feafon. 

The  tail  is  quite  even  at  the  end,  and  very 
broad. 

§  29.     The  Gudgeon. 

Arillotle  mentions  the  gudgeon  in  two 
places  ;  once  as  a  river  fifli,  and  again  as  a 
ipecies  that  was  gregarious :  in  a  third  place 
he  defcribes  it  as  a  fea  fi(h  ;  we  mull  there- 
fore confider  the  Kw^io^  he  mentions,  lib.  ix. 
c.  2.  and  lib.  viii.  c  19.  as  the  fame  with 
our  fpecies. 

This  filh  is  generally  found  in  gentle 
ftreams,  and  is  of  a  fmall  fize:  thofe  few, 
however,  that  are  caught  in  the  Kennet,  and 
Cole,  are  three  times  the  weight  of  thofe 
taken  elfewhere.  The  lafgeft  we  ever  heard 
of  was  taken  near  Uxbridge,  and  weighed 
half  a  pound. 

They  bite  eagerly,  and  are  afiembled  by 
raking  the  bed  of  the  river ;  to  this  fpot 
they  immediately  crowd  infhoals,  expefting 
food  from  this  dilturbance. 

The  ihape  of  the  body  is  thick  and  round  : 


the  irides  tinged  with  red :  the  gill  covers 
with  green  and  filver :  the  lower  jaw  is 
fnorter  than  the  upper:  at  each  corner  of 
the  mouth  is  a  fmgle  beard  :  the  back  olive, 
fpotted  with  black  :  the  fide  line  ftrait ;  the 
fides  beneath  that  filvery  :  the  belly  white. 
The  tail  is  forked  ;  that,  as  well  as  the 
dorfal  fin,  is  fpotted  with  black. 
§  30.     7"/^^  Bream. 

The  bream  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes,  or 
the  deep  parts  of  ftill  rivers.  It  is  a  fifh 
that  is  very  little  eflcemed,  being  extremely 
infipid. 

It  is  extremely  deep,  and  thin  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length.  The  back  rifes  very- 
much,  and  is  very  fharp  at  the  top.  The 
head  and  mouth  are  fmall :  on  fome  we  ex- 
amined in  the  fpring,  were  abundance  of 
minute  whitilli  tubercles ;  an  accident  which 
Pliny  feems  to  have  obferved  befals  the  fifh 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  Lago  di  Como. 
The  fcales  are  very  large :  the  fides  flat  and 
thin. 

The  dorfal  fin  has  eleven  rays,  the  fecond 
of  which  is  the  longefl; :  that  fin,  as  well  as 
all  the  reft,  are  of  a  dufky  colour ;  the  back 
of  the  fame  hue  :  the  fides  yellowifti. 

The  tail  is  very  large,  and  of  the  form 
of  a  crefcent. 

§   31.     The  Crucian. 

This  fpecies  is  common  in  many  of  the 
fifh-ponds  about  London,  and  other  parts  of 
the  fouth  of  England  ;  but  i  believe  is  not 
a  native  fifti. 

It  is  very  deep  and  thick  :  the  back  is 
much  arched  :  the  dorfal  fin  confifts  of  nine- 
teen rays ;  the  two  firft  ftrong  and  ferrated. 
The  piftoral  fins  have  (each)  thirteen 
rays ;  the  ventral  nine ;  the  anal  feven 
or  eight :  the  lateral  line  parallel  with  the 
belly  :  the  tail  almoft  even  at  the  end. 

The  colour  of  the  fifti  in  general  is  a  deep 
yellow  :  the  meat  is  coarfe,  and  little  efteem- 
ed. 

§  32.     'The  Roach. 

*  Sound  as  a  roach,'  is  a  proverb  that  ap- 
pears to  be  but  indiflerently  founded,  that 
fifti  being  not  more  diftinguifhcd  for  its  vi- 
vacity than  many  others ;  yet  it  is  ufed  by 
the  French  as  well  as  us,  who  compare  peo- 
ple of  ftrong  health  to  their  garden,  our 
roach. 

It  is  a  common  fidi,  found  in  many  of  our 
deep  ftill  rivers,  affeaing,  like  the  others  of 
this  genus,  quiet  waters.  It  is  gregarious, 
keepinfx  in  large  ftioals.  We  have  never 
feen  th'em  very  large.  Old  Vvahon  fpeaics 
of  fome  that  weighed  two  pounds.  In  a  lilt 
of  iifti  fold  in  the  London  markets,  with  the 
greateft 
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greatcH  weight  of  each,  communicated  to 
us  by  an  intelligent  filhmonger,  is  mention 
of  one  whofe  weight  was  five  pounds. 

The  roach  is  deep  but  thin,  and  the  back 
is  much  elevated,  and  Iharply  ridged :  the 
fcales  large,  and  fall  off  very  eafily.  Side 
line  bends  much  in  the  middle  towards  the 
belly. 

§  33.     The  Dace. 

This,  like  the  roach,  is  gregarious,  haunts 
the  fame  places,  is  a  great  breeder,  very 
lively,  and  during  fummer  is  very  fond  of 
frolicking  near  the  furface  of  the  water.  This 
£lh  and  the  roach  are  coarfe  and  infipid  meat. 

Its  head  is  fmall :  the  irides  of  a  pale 
yellow :  the  body  long  and  flender :  its 
kngth  feldom  above  ten  inches,  though  in 
the  above-mentioned  lift  is  an  account  of 
one  that  weighed  a  pound  and  an  half:  the 
fcales  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  roach. 

The  back  is  varied  with  duflcy,  with  a  cafl 
of  a  yellowifh  green :  the  fides  and  belly 
filvery  :  the  dorfal  fin  dufky  :  the  ventral, 
anal,  and  caudal  fins  red,  but  lefs  fo  than 
thofe  of  the  former  :  the  tail  is  very  much 
forked. 

§  34.     The  Chub-. 

Salvianns  imagines  this  fifli  to  have  been 
^efqualus  of  the  ancients,  and  grounds  his 
©pinion  on  a  fuppofed  error  in  a  certain 
paflage  in  Columella  and  Varro,  where  he 
would  fubftitute  the  word  fqualus  inftead  of 
Jcarus :  Columella  fays  no  more  than  that  the 
old  Romans  paid  much  attention  to  their 
ftews,  and  kept  even  the  fea-fi{h  in  frefh 
water,  paying  as  much  refpeft  to  the  mullzt 
and  fcaras,  as  thofe  of  his  days  did  to  the 
mureena  and  hafs. 

That  the  fcarus  was  not  our  chub,  is  very 
evident ;  not  only  becaufe  the  chub  is  en- 
tirely an  inhabitant  of  frefli  waters,  but  like- 
wife  it  feems  improbable  that  the  Romans 
would  give  themfelves  any  trouble  about  the 
worfl;  of  river  fi{h,  when  they  neglefted  the 
moft  delicious  kinds  ;  all  their  attention  was 
direded  towards  thofe  of  the  fea :  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  them  feems  to  have  been 
the  criterion  of  their  value,  as  is  ever  the 
cafe  with  effete  luxury. 

The  chub  is  a  very' coarfe  fifh,  and  full  of 
bones  ;  it  frequents  the  deep  holes  of  rivers, 
?.nd  during  fummer  commonly  lies  on  the 
furface,  beneath  the  fhade  of  fome  tree  or 
bu{h.  It  is  a  very  timid  fifh,  finking  to  the 
bottom  on  the  leail  alarm,  even  at  the  pafling 
cf  a  fnadow,  but  they  will  foon  refume  their 
*  Hift.  an.  lib,  viii,  c.  ;o. 
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fituation.  It  feeds  on  worms,  caterpillars, 
grafshoppers,  beetles,  and  other  coleopter- 
ous infedls  that  happen  to  fall  into  the 
water ;  and  it  will  even  feed  on  cray-fifh. 
This  fifh  will  rife  to  a  fly. 

This  filTi  takes  its  name  from  its  head, 
not  only  in  our  own,  but  in  other  languages : 
we  call  it  chuhy  according  to  Skinner,  from 
the  old  Englilh,  copy  a  head  j  the  French, 
tejlard ;  the  Italians,  capitone. 

It  does  not  grow  to  a  large  fize;  we 
have  known  fome  that  weighed  above  five 
pounds,  but  Salvianus  fpeaks  of  others  th^ 
were  eight  or  nine  pounds  in  weight. 

The  body  is  oblong,  rather  round,  and 
of  a  pretty  equal  thicknefs  the  greateft  part 
of  the  way  ;  the  fcales  are  large. 

The  irides  filvery  ;  the  cheeks  of  the 
fame  colour  :  the  head  and  back  of  a  deep 
dufky  green ;  the  fides  filvery,  but  in  the 
fummer  yellow  :  the  belly  white  :  the  pec- 
toral iins  of  a  pale  yellow  :  the  ventral  and 
anal  fins  red :  the  tail  a  little  forked,  of  a 
brovvnilh  hue,  but  tinged  with  blue  at  the 
end. 

§  35.     The  Bleak. 

The  taking  of  thefe,  Aufonius  lets  us 
know,  was  the  fport  of  children, 

Albornos  pradim  puerilibas  hamis. 

They  are  very  common  in  many  of  our 
rivers,  and  keep  together  in  large  fhoals. 
Thefe  h(h  feem  at  certain  feafons  to  be  in 
great  agonies ;  they  tumble  about  ne?r  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  are  incapable  of 
fwimming  far  from  the  place,  but  in  about 
two  hours  recover,  and  difappear.  Fifh 
thus  affeded  the  Thames  fifhermen  call  mad 
bleaks.  They  feem  to  be  troubled  with  a 
fpecies  oi gordius  or  hair-worm,  of  the  fame 
kind  with  thofe  which  Arillotle  *  fays  that 
the  hallerus  and  tillo  are  infefled  with,  which, 
torments  them  fo  that  they  rife  to  the  furface 
of  the  water  and  then  die. 

Artificial  pearls  are  made  with  the  fcales 
of  this  fifli,  and  we  think  of  the  dace.  They 
are  beat  into  a  fine  powder,  then  diluted 
with  water,  and  introduced  into  a  thin  glafs 
bubble,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with  wax.. 
The  French  were  the  inventors  of  this  art. 
Doftor  Lifter  f  tells  us,  that  when  he  was 
at  Paris,  a  certain  artift  ufed  in  one  winter 
thirty  hampers  full  of  iiQi  in  this  manufac- 
ture. 

The  bleak  feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix 
inches  in  length :  their  body  is  flender, 
greatly  comprelfod  fideways,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  fprat. 

t  Journev  to  Paris,  142. 

'        ■  Ths 
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The  eyes  are  large :  the  irides  of  a  pale        The  body   is  flender  and   fmooth,    the 
yellow :  the  under  jaw  the  longell :  the  la-     fcales    being   extremely  fmall.     It  feldom 
teral  line   crooked :   the  gills  filvery  :  the     exceeds  three  inches  in  length. 
u..\.  rr.P.n  •  th.  fi-^.c  .r.A  K»ii„  T.!,,.,., .  .u„         ^he  Literal  line   is  of  a  golden  colour: 

the  back  flat,  and  of  a  deep  olive  :  the  fides 


back  green  :  the  fides  and  belly  filvery  :  the 
fins  pellucid  :  the  fcales  fall  off  very  eaiily 
the  tail  much  forked. 


T/^eWuiTE  Bait. 

During  the  month  of  July  there  appear 
in  the  Thames,  near  Blackwall  and  Green- 
wich, innumerable  multitudes  of  fmall  fifli, 
which  are  known  to  the  Londoners  by  the 
name  of  White  Bait.  They  are  efteemed 
very  delicious  when  fried  with  fine  flour, 
and  occafion,  during  the  feafon,  a  valt  re- 
fort  of  the  lower  order  of  epicures  to  the 

taverns  contiguous  to  the  places  they  are    fbout  the  year  1 691,  but  were  not  generally 
taken  at.  known  till  1728,  when  a  great  number  were 

There  are  various  conjeflures  about  this 


and  belly  vary  greatly  in  di-fterent  fiili ;  in  a^ 
few  are  of  a  rich  crimfon,  in  other  bluifh, 
in  others  white.  The  tail  is  forked,  and 
marked  near  the  bafe  with  a  dufky  fpot. 

§  37.     T/:s  Gold  Fish. 

Thefe  fifh  are  now  quite  naturalized  in 
this  country,  and  breed  as  freely  in  the  open 
waters  as  the  common  carp. 

They  were  firft  introduced  into  England 


fpecies,  but  all  terminate  in  a  fuppofition 
that  they  are  the  fry  of  fome  fi(h,  but  few 
agree  to  which  kind  they  owe  their  origin. 
Some  attribute  it  to  the  Ihad,  others  to  the 
fprat,  the  fmelt,  and  the  bleak.  That  they 
neither  belong  to  the  (had,  nor  the  fprat,  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  branchiollegous 
rays,  which  in  thofe  are  eight,  in  this  only 
three.  That  they  are  not  the  young  of 
fmelts  is  as  clear,  becaufe  they  want  the 
J)ir:/!a  adiJ>o/a,  or  raylefs  fin  j  and  that  they 
^are  not   the  offspring  of  the  bleak  is  ex 


great 
brought  over,  and  prefented  firft  to  Sir  Mat- 
thew Dekker,  and  by  him  circulated  round 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from  whence 
they  have  been  diftribuced  to  moil  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  China  the  moft  beautiful  kinds  are 
taken  in  a  fmall  lake  in  the  province  of 
Che-Kyang.  Every  perfon  of  faihion  keeps 
them  for  amufement,  either  in  porcelaine 
veflels,  or  in  the  fmall  bafons  that  decorate 
the  courts  of  the  Chinefe  houfes.  The 
beauty  of  their  colours,  and  their  lively  mo- 
tions, give  great  entertainment,  efpecially 


S^mely  probable,  fince  we  never  heard  of    ^^  ^^^  ladies,  whofepleafures,  by  reafon  of 


of  the  white  bait  being  found  in  any  other 
river,  notwithftanding  the  bleak  is  very  com- 
mon in  feveral  of  the  Britllh  ftreams  :  but 
as  the  white  bait  bears  a  greater  fimilarity 
to  this  filh  than  to  any  other  we  have  men- 
tioned, we  give  it  a  place  here  as  an  appen- 
dage to  the  bleak,  rather  than  form  a  diftinct 
article  of  a  fifh  which  it  is  impoflible  to  clafs 
with  certainty. 

It  is  evident  that  It  Is  of  the  carp  or 
cjprinus  genus :  it  has  only  three  branchi- 
ollegous rays,  and  only  one  dorfal  fin  ;  and 
in  refpecl  to  the  form  of  the  body,  is  com- 
preffedlike  that  of  the  bleak. 

Its  ufual  length  is  two  inches  :  the  under 
jaw  is  the  longeft :  the  irides  filvery,  the 
pupil  black :  the  dorfal  fin  is  placed  nearer 
to  the  head  than  to  the  tail,  and  confifts  of 
about  fourteen  rays  :  the  fide  line  is  ftrait : 
the  tail  forked,  the  tips  black. 

The  head,  fides,  and  belly,  are 'filvery  ; 
she  back  tinged  with  green. 

§   ■^S.     The  Mr  NOW. 

This  beautiful  fifh  is  frequent  in  many  of 


the  cruel  policy  of  that  country,  are  ex- 
tremely limited. 

In  form  of  the  body  they  bear  a  great 
refemblance  to  a  carp.  They  have  been 
known  in  this  ifland  to  arrive  at  the  length 
of  eight  inches ;  in  their  native  place  they 
are  faid  *  to  grow  to  the  fize  of  our  largell 
herring. 

The  noilrils  are  tubular,  and  form  fort  of 
appendages  above  the  nofe :  the  dorfal  fia 
and  the  tail  vary  greatly  in  fhape  :  the  tail 
is  naturally  bifid,  but  in  many  is  irlfid,  and 
in  fome  even  quadrifid  :  the  anal  fins  are  the 
ftrongefl  characters  of  this  fpecies,  being 
placed  not  behind  one  another  like  thofe  of 
other  fifh,  but  oppofite  each  other  like  the 
ventral  fins. 

The  colours  vary  greatly ;  fome  are 
marked  with  a  fine  blue,  with  brown,  with 
bright  filver  ;  but  the  general  predominant 
colour  is  gold,  of  a  molt  amazing  fplendor ; 
but  their  coiours  and  form  need  not  be  dwelt 
on, fince  thofe  whowantopportunity  of  feeing 
the  living  fiib,  may  farvey  them  exprtlled 
in  the  moft  animated  manner,  in  the  works 


our  fmall  gravelly  llream-s 'where  they  keep    of    our  ingenious  and   honelt   friend    Mi 
in  Ihoals.  '  George  Edwards.  Pennant. 

f  Du  Hnlds,  :i6. 
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IV.   THE    CALENDAR    OF     FLORA. 

Stillingfleet. 


*^*  To  accujlom youttg  People  to  the  innocent  and  agreeable  Ejnployment  of  ohfermng  "Nature^ 
it  nuas  jtidged proper  to  iiifert  the  follo'wing,  as  affording  them  an  ufefid  MoDEL,  and  much 
'valuable  Information, 

MARKS    EXPLAINED. 

b  fignifies  buds  fwelled. 

B  -  .  -  -  buds  beginning  to  open. 

f    -  .  .  -  flowers  beginning  to  open. 

Y  -  -  -  -  flowers  full  blown. 

1    .  -  -  -  leaves  beginning  to  open. 

L leaves  quite  out. 

r.  p.    -  -  fruit  nearly  ripe. 

R.  P.  -  -  fruit  quite  ripe. 

E  -  -  -  -  emerging  out  of  the  ground. 

D  ....  -  flowers  decayed. 

L     MONTH. 

January 

5.  T>  OSEMARY,  515.  H.  Rofmarinus  o^c/W,  f. 
II.  L\  Honeyfuckle,  458.  LiOmcera. periclymenumy  1, 
$3.  Archangel,  red,  240.2..  luzxmnva.  purpureum^  F. 

Hafel  nut  tree,  439.  Corylus  anjellana^  f. 

Honeyfuckle,  458.  Lonicera /)(?r/V/j'/«tf«KW,  L. 

Lauruflinus,  i'690.  H.  Viburnum  tinus^  F. 

Holly,  466.  Ilex,  acjtdfolium^  f. 
s6.  Snow  drops,  11 44.  H.  Galanthus  wzWAV,  F. 

Chickweed,  347.6    Alfine  media,  F. 

Spurry,  351-7.  Spergula  «;a'f»/i!f,  F. 

Daify,   184.  Beliis  perennis,  F. 


II.    MONTH. 

February 

4.  WOOD  LARK,  69.2.  Jlauda  arborea,  fings. 

Elder  tree,  461.  Sambucus  «/§•;«,  f. 
12.  ROOKS,  39.3.  Cor'vus  friigilegus,  begin  to  fair* 
GEESE,    1 3 6. 1.   Anas^  anfer,  begin  to  lay, 
*  WAGTAIL  WHITE,  75.1.  Motacilla  alba,  appears, 

*  The  wagtail  is  faid  by  WiDughby  to  remain  with  us  all  the  year  in  the  fevereft  weather.  It  feems  to 
me  to  fhiJt  its  quarters  at  leaft,  if  it  does  not  go  out  of  England.  However,  it  is  certainly  a  bird  of  paf- 
fage  in  fome  countries,  if  we  can  believe  Aldrovandus,  the  author  of  the  Swedifh  Calendar,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  trcatifc  De  Migrationibus  Avium.  Linnaeus  obXerves,  S.  N.  Art.  Motacilla,  that  moft  birds 
which  live  upon  infefts,  a.nd  not  grains,  migrate. 

16,  THRUSH, 
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February 

1 6.  THRUSH,  64.2.  7iirdus  mujicus^  Jinvs, 

*  CHAFFINCH,  88.  Frlngilla  calebs,  fingu 
ao.   'Thermometer^    ii.  Highe/i  this  month. 

Thermometer y  -  z.  LoweJI  this  month. 
sa.  PARTRIDGES,   57.  Tetrao  perMx,  begin  to  pah\ 

Hafel  tree,  439.  Corylus  S.'uellana^  F. 
Q.C.  Goofeberry bufti,  1484.  H.  K\hts gro/Jidaria,  \.']  ,    ^, 

Currant,  red,  456.1.  Ribes  rubrumX  \  ^^^^^  y°""g  P'^nts, 

Thermometer  from  the  lo^th  to  the  i^th,  betnueejt  o  and-  1  ivith/no^jv. 

JVind  during  the  lattet  half  of  the  month  betiueen  E.  and  N. 


III.    MONTH. 

March 

2.  ROOKS,  39.3.  Corvus  frtigikgus,  begin  to  build. 
Thermometer  y   10. 

4.  THRUSH,  64  2.  Turdus  mujicusj  fngs. 
Thermometer,  11, 

5.  DOVE  RING,  62.9.  Columha  fahmhus,  cooes. 
7.  Thermometer,  o.  Lonxjejl  this  inonth. 

II.  Sallow^,  Salix,  F. 

Lauruftinu's',  1690.  H.  Viburnum  firms,  1. 

-f-  BEES,   Apis  mellifera,  out  of  the  hive. 

Laurel,   1549.  H.  Prunus  lawocerafus,  1, 

Bay,  1688,  H.  Laurus  nobilis,  J. 
ao.  Vernal  equinox. 
21.  Gx?Ss,fciirvy,  302.1.  Cochlearia  o^a«(3//j-,  F. 

Afp,  446.3.  Populus /r^zHw/i^,  F. 
,26.  Speedwell,  germander,  279.4.     Veronica  fl^ri?/?//,  F. 

Alder,  442.  Alnus  betula,  F. 
s8.  Violet,  ywf^^,  364.2.  N\o\3.odorata,  F. 

Parfnep,  co^w,  205.  Hcrzdeum  fphondj Hum,  E. 

Pilevvort,  296.  Ranunculus  ficaria,  F. 

Thermometer,  25.50.   Highejl  this  month, 
eg.  Cherry  tree,  463.  Prunus  t^^vt/J^j-,  B. 

Currant  bufli,  456.1.  Ribes  rubrum,  B. 

Primrofe,  284.1.  Primula -ymj-,  F. 

Yew  tree,  445.  Taxus  baccata,  F. 

Elder,  nvater,  460.  Viburnum  opulus,  B. 

Thorn,  haw,  453.3.  Crataegus  oxyacantha,!^. 

Larch  tree,   1405.  H.  Pinus  larix,  B. 

Hornbeam,  45 1 .  Carpinus  oftrya,  B. 

Tanfy,  188.  Tanacetum 'ya^art-,  E. 


IV.    MONTH. 
April 

I.  Chefnut, /^-or/?-,  1683.  M.QX\\m,hippocaJia7ium,'St. 
Birch,  443.  Betula  rt/<^<3,  L. 
Willow,  nueeping  Salix  Babylonica,  L. 

Elm-tree,  468.  \j\m\iscampcjiris,lc. 
Quicken  tree,  452.2.  Sorbus  aucuparia,  f. 

»  LInnsus  fays,  that  the  female  chaffinch  goes  to  Italy  alone,  through  Holland  ;  and  that  the  m^z  m 
the  fpring,  changing  its  note,  foretels  the  fummer  :  and  Gefner,  ormthol.  p.  388,  fays  that  the  female 
chaffinch  difappears  in  Switzerland  in  the  winter,  but  not  the  male.         ^    ,    .    , .        ,.       jui,-,  ,,     ...4 

t  Pliny,  nat.  hifl.  lib.  11.  §.  5.  fays,  that  bees  do  not  come  out  of  their  hives  before  May  11,  and 
Aems  to  blame  Aiillotlc  for  faying  that  they  come  out  in  the  besinning  of  fpring,  1.  e.  "^^"^^^^^     ■^^ 
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April 
I.  Apricot,  1533.  U.  Pnmvis  Armeniac/i,  F. 
TSiimffus,  pale    371.2    l<iavc\{rxis  ffertc/oft^r, 

3.  Holly,   466.1.  IJex  aqui folium,   f< 
Bramble,  467.1.  Rubus/r«//ro/?«,  L. 
Raiberry  bufh,  4674    Riibus /V-*'?//,  L. 
Currants,  ;t^,  456.  Ribes  rithnim^  F. 
Dandelion,  170.1.  Leontodon /rtr^^x/a/w,  E. 
Cleavers,  225.  Galium  aparhie^  E. 

4.  Lauruflinus,  1690.  II.  Viburnum  thius^  F. 
Apple-tree,  41^1.1,2.  Pyrus  w^Z/itj-,  B. 
Orpine,  269.1.  Sedum  teleph'mm^  B. 
Briar,  454.1.  Rofa  cnnina^  L. 

6.  Goofebeny,   1489.  H.  R'lh^ groJ/iilaritXy  f. 
Maple,  470.2.  Acer  campe/lre^  B. 

Peach,  1 5 15.  H.  Amygdalus  P<fr/f^^,  L.  et  F. 

Apricot,  15338'  'H- Mdilws  Armeniacaj  L., 

Plum  tree,  462.  Prunus/>;vrrox,  L. 

Pear  tree,  452.  Fyrus  communis,  B. 

*  SWALLOW,  71.2.  Hkundo  uyiica J  returns, 

7.  Filberd,  439.  Corylus  avellana,  L, 
Sallow  Salix,  L. 

Alder,  442.1.  Betula  «/««/,  I. 

Lilac,   1763.  Syringa  vulgaris,  I, 

Oak,  440.1.  Quercus,  robiir,  f. 

Willow,  weepings  Salix,  Bahyhnicay  b. 

8.  Juniper,  444.  Juniperus  cojnmunis,  b, 

9.  Lilac,   1763.  Syringa  I'ai^^nV,  b. 
Sycamore,  470.  hctr  pjeudoplatanus,  L, 
Wormwood,  188.1.  Artemifia  a^w/Z'/Kw,  E. 

t  NIGHTINGALE,   78.  Motacilla  hifcinia,  Jings. 

Auricula,  1082.  H.  Primula  auricula^  b, 
10.  Bay,   1688.  H.  Laurus  nobilis,  L. 

Hornbeam,  451.  Carpinus  <^f/?//Kj-,  b. 

Willow,  ivhite,  447.1.  Salix  all>a,  b. 

BEES  about  the  7}iale  fallo-ucs. 

Feverfew,   187.1.  Matricaria  P^r//;^«/«w,  E. 

Dandelion,  170.1.  Leontodon /^;viA7Va/n,  E. 

Hound's  tongue,  226.1.  CynoglolTum  oJfa«fl/c,  E. 

Elm,  468.  Ulmus,  camprf/ris,  1. 

Anemone,  nuood,  259.  Anemone  nemorofa,  F. 

Jack  in  the  hedge,  291.  Eryfimum  alliaria,  E. 

Quince  tree,  1452.  H.  Pyrus  cydonia,  L. 
n.  Elder,  --water,  460.  Vibernum  o/?//w,  L. 

•  According  to  Ptolemy,  fwallows  return  to  .«gypt  about  the  latter  end  of  Januajf 
■f  From  morn  'till  eve,  'tis  mufic  all  around  ; 
Nor  dpft  thou,  Philomel,  difdain  to  join, 
Even  in  the  mid-day  glare,  and  aid  the  quire. 
But  thy  fweet  fong  calls  for  an  hour  apart. 
When  folemn  Night  beneath  his  canopy, 
Enrich'd  with  ftars,  by  filence  and  by  fleep 
Attended,  fits  asd  nods  in  awful  ftate  ; 
Or  when  the  Moon  in  her  refulgent  car, 
Triumphar-t  rides  amidft  the  filver  clouds, 
Tinging  them  as  fhe  palfes,  and  with  rays 
Of  mildeft  luftre  gilds  the  fcene  below  } 
While  zephyrs  bland  breathe  thro'  the  thickening  fliadie, 
With  breath  fo  gentle,  and  fo  foft,  that  e'en 
The  peplar's  trembling  leaf  forgets  to  move. 
And  mimic  with  its  found  the  vernal  rtiower  ; 
Then  let  ae  fit,  and  liften  to  thy  ftrains,  &c» 

ii.  Alder, 
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IX.  Alder,  herry  bearing,  4.65.  "Rhzmnwi  frangula^  ]. 

12.  Acacia,   1719.  H,  Rohimz  acacia,  1. 
Mulberry  tree,  1429.  H.  Morus  nigra,  1. 
Lime  tree,  473.1,2,3,  Tilia  Eiaopaa,  1. 
Mercury,  dogs,   138.1.  Mercxu-ialis /wf/iwiJ,  F. 
*  Elm,  'wych,  469.4.  L. 

Ragweed,   177.  ^tntdo  jacoleea,  1, 

13.  Laburnum,   1721,  Q,y\\{\^%  laburnum,  f. 
Strawberry,  254.  Fragaria  i'e/c-<7,  F. 
Quicken  tree,  452.2.  Sorbus  AtTK/wrziS,  L. 
Sycomore,  470.  Acer  pfeudopJat,  L. 
Laurel,   1549.  H.  VvVinxLS  Inurocer a/us,  L. 
Goofeberry  bulh,  1484.  'H.Kibts  groffularie^  F. 
Currant  bufh,  456.1.  Ribes  rK^Atw,  F. 
Mallow,  251.1.  Mi^VdifylveJlris,  E. 
Hornbeam,  451.1.  Carpinus  <Jf/«/w,  L. 

14.  Flixweed,  298.3.  Sifymbrium  yo/i/*?,  E. 
Apple  tree,  451,  Pyrus  ot«/w,  L. 
Hops,  137. 1.  Humulus /K/)z«aj,  E. 
Plane  tree,  1706.  H,  Platanus  or:f«/fl/iV,  b. 
Walnut  tree,  438.  Juglans  regia,  f, 
BITTERN,  100  II.  Ardea  /dlaris,  makes  a  nol/i , 

1^.  Vine,   1 6 13.  Vitis  mnifera,  B. 
Turneps,  204.1.  Braffica /■(S'/ifl,  F. 

16.  Abele,  446,2.  Populus  alba,  B. 
Chefnut,   138.2.  H.  Fagus  cajianea,  B. 
Ivy,  ground,  243.  Glechoma  hederactay  F. 
Fig  tree,   143 1.  Ficus  carica,  b. 
Apricots  and  peaches  out  of  blcnu. 

'       RED  START,  •j'Q.c^.' MoiZ-CAWTi  Phanicurus,  returns. 
Tulip  tree,  1690.  H.  Liriodendron /«/;/•//?;«,  B. 
Plum  tree,  462    ?r\in\isdomefiica,  F. 
Sorrel,  -wood,  *  28 1.1,2.  OxzX\%  acetofella,  F. 
Marygold,  marjlj,  272.  Caltha />«/a^m,  F. 
Laurel,  /purge,  465.  Daphne  laureola,  F. 

17.  Jack  in  the  hedge,  291.2.  Eiyfimum  «///«n<?,  F, 
Willow,  'white,  447.1.  Salix  <2/<5«,  L.  et  F. 
Cedar,   1404.  H.  Pinus  cedrus,  1. 

Elder,  ivater,  460.1,  Vibernum  opulusj  f. 

Abele,  446.2    Populus  «/^a,  L. 

•f  CUCKOW,  23    Cuculus  canorus,  Jtngs. 

18.  Oak,  440.1.   Quercus,  robur,  1.  F. 
Thorn,  black,  462.1.  Prunus  j^/;^o/kj,  B. 
Pear  tree,  452.  Vyms  communis,  f. 

I  Mulberry  tree,  1429    H.  Morus  nigra  B, 

I  Violet,  dog,  364.3.  Viola  canina,  F. 

!  Lime  tree,  413.1,2,3.  T iViz  Europaa,  L. 

i  Nightfliade,  265.  Atropa  belladonna,  E, 

i  Cherry  tree,  463.1.  Prunusffc/«x,  F, 

Afli  tree,  469    Fraxinus  exceljioi-y  f. 

Maple,  470.  Acer  campe/lre,'  L. 

Broom,  474.  Spartium/ro/>maw,  b. 

Chefnut,  138.2.  Fagus  caflanea,  L. 

Fir,  Scotch,  442.  Yinxis  fylvefiri:,  b. 
18.  Cuckow  flower,  299.  Cardamine/r«/^^. 

•  Linnsus  docs  not  feem  to  know  this  fpecies  ftf  ^^'.       .  .  .     .......  u,,l««    Vi<T,.  Aves 

t  AjriAophanes  fays,  th«  wfew  U^e  c>»cky w  fung,  Ui8  Pkcew«ws  »ca?e4  wfceat  a»4  ^^^^-^^^  J^^^™! 
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20.  Thermometer  42.  the  higheji  this  month. 
ai.  Walnut  tree,  438.  Juglans  regla,  L. 

Plane  tree,   1706.  H.  Platanus  orkntalh^  L. 

Fir,  Weymouth^  8.  dend.  Pinus /^<^^,  B. 

Acacia,    17 19.  H.  Robina  pfeudo-acacia^  L. 

Fie  tree,  143 1.  H.  Ficus  carzVtf ,  L. 

Wallflower,  291.  Cheiranthus r/Wr/,  F. 

Poplar,  llac}:,  446.1.  Populus  nigray  L. 

Beech  tree,  439.1.  Yzgw^fyl'vatica^  L. 
^2.  Fir,  halm  of  Gilead.  Pinus  halfamea^  1.  et  f, 

Toung  Apricots, 

Fir,  i'froi'c^,  442.  Vinxisjylvejirisy  f. 

Ash,  469.  Fraxinus  exceljior,  F.  et  L. 

Broom,  474.  ^^zrixwrn  fcoparium,  L. 

Poplar,  Carolina.  L. 

Meadow  fweet,  259.  Spiraea  r^/wrtr/dr,  E. 

Fig  tree,    1431.  H.  Ficus  carica,  fruit  formed. 

Tormentil,  21; 7.1.  Tormentilla  ercfia^  E. 

Phyllerea,,  1585.  H.  Phyllerea /«///o//«2,  F. 

Thorn,  e'vergreen,   I4£;9.  H.  Mefpilus /;V;vzcrt«//Ar,  F. 

Rofemary,  515.  H.  Rofmarinus  o^a;/t7//j,  F. 

Champion,  nvhite,  339'S-  Lychnis  dioica,  F. 

Buckbean,  285.1.  Menyanthes  trifoly  F. 

Furze,  needle,  476.1.  Genifta  ^«^//6V7,  F. 

Stitchvvort,  346.1.  Stellaria /6o/o/?m,  F. 
23.  Crab  tree,  451.2.  Pyrus  wrt/zw  j/y/i'.  F. 

Apple  tree,   451./.     Pyrus  ot^/kj-,  f. 

Robert,  /^f?-^,  358.     Geranium  Robertian,  F. 

Fieldfares,  64.3.   Turdus  pilaris,  fill  here, 
34.  Broom,  474.  Spartium  fcoparium,  F.  ^ 

Mercury,  156  15.   Chenopodium  (Jotzz/j  ^f«r.  F« 

Yew  tree,  445.  Taxus  baccifera,  L.     ~  "• 

Holly,  466.1.  Ilex  aqmfolium,  'B. 

Furzd,  475.  Eulex  Enropaiis,  1. 

Agrimony,  202.  Agrimonia  eupator^  E. 
25.  Sycomore,  470.  Acer  pfeudnplat,  F. 

Hornbeam,  451.     Carpinus -^tWsj,  F. 

Afp,  446.  Populus  tje?mda.,  1. 

Spurge,  ya«,  313.8.  Euphorbia /if//ff.f,  F. 

Elder  tree,  46 1. 1.  Sambucus  w/^r^,  f. 

Nettle,   139.    Urtica  dioica,  F. 

Bindweed,  y^^/r//,  2752.  Convolvulus  ^ri'ifw/'.  E. 

Fir,  balm  of  Gilead.  Pinus  balfamea,  L. 

Cicely,  ^xiild,  207.1.  Chxrophyllum  _/>/w/r<f,  F. 

Toung  currants  and  goof  cherries. 
a6.  Plantain,  n<^itw/,  314.5.     Plantago  lanceol.  F. 

Germander,  n.vild,  281.11.  \ txovAzz.  chamctd .  F. 

Cuckow  pint,  266.  Arum  maculatum,  fpatha  ouu 

Holly,  466.  Ilex  aqulfolium,  F. 

Harebells,  373.3.  Hyacinthus  nonfript:  F. 
27.  Lilac,   1763.  H.  Syringa  ivv/o-rt?//,  F. 

Crane's  bill, /f/^,  357  2-     Geranium  aVw/ar.  F. 

St.  John's  wort,  342.1.     Hypericum /)f^/ortf^  E. 

Betony,  wrt/^r,  283.1.  Scrophularia  <7^r/rt/.  E. 

Bryony,  'white,  261.     Bryonia  a/iJ^i,  E. 

Birch  tree,  443.1.     Bctula  n/<y«,  F. 

Jeflhmine,   1599.1.     H.  Jafminum  o^f/»rt/^,  I. 

Thorn,  -^hite,  453.3.    Crataegus  oxj-^faw/i-rt,  f, 

%%.  BLACK 
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a8.    *  BLACK   CAP,   79. IZ.  Motadlla  atracaplUa,  JInrs, 

t  WHITE  THROAT,  77.  Motacilla^'/wa. 

Juniper,  444.1.  ]\m\^tvus  communis,  f. 

Rafberry  bufh,  467.4.     Rubus/W^faj,  f. 

Quince  tree,    1452.     H.  Malus  Cydon,  f. 

Crowfoot,  ywfif/  nvood,  248.1.     Ranunculus  auric.  F. 
S^.  Bugle,  245.     Ajuga  reptans,  F. 

Bay,  1688.     H.  Laurus  «oi//fj-,  f. 

Peas  and  hearts^  f. 

SnoFiu. 

Chervil, 'w//^,  207.1.     Chserophyllum /(?;>2k/^«/.  f. 

Parfnep,  <row,  205.1.     Heracleum  /^J^^/y/.  f. 

Pine,  manured^   1398. i.     H.  Pinus/zViffl,  f. 
go.  SnoiK). 

J^Thermom.   5.     The  hnve/i  this  month. 
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V.    M  O  N  T  H. 

May 
I.  Crofwort,  223.1.  Y alznt'iz  cruciala,  F. 
AveAs,  253.1.  Geum  iirbanum,  F. 
Mugwort,   191. 1.  hxX.t\m.{\2iCampeJlris,  E. 
Bay,   r688.  H.  Laurus  nobilis,  L. 

3.  Lily  of  the  valley,  264.  Convallaria  Maialis,  f. 
Violet,  ivater,  285.  Hottonia  palujiris,  F. 

4.  hettuce  Ia?nl>s,  201.  Valez'iana /or/^<2,  F. 
Tulip  tree,         Liriodendron  tulipfera,  L. 
Hound's  tongue,  226.1.  Cynogloffvim  officinale. 
Cowflips,  284.3.   Primula  i/mV,  F. 

Valerian,  great  ivild,  200.1.  Valerian  officinalis,  F, 
Rattle,  ^(?//ow,  284.1.  Rhinanthus  c/7/?fl  ^«///,  F. 
Ice. 

Thermom.  8.  T^e  lonx:eJI  this  month. 
Fir,  fil'ver,  buds  hurt  by  the  frojl. 
^.  Twayblade,  385.  Ophrys  oi/a/a,  f. 
Tormentil,  257.  Tormenti!la  cr^^^r,  F. 
Celandine,  309-  Chelidonium  majus,  E. 
Betony,  238.1.  '^izlomc^.  officinalis,  E. 

6.  Oak,  '440.   Quercus,  rohur,  F.  et  L. 
^itne  for  fo'vjing  barley. 

Saxifrage,  iu/jiVf,  3';4-6-  Saxifraga  ^•flr,W<t/«;  F. 
Afh,  469.  Fraxinus  exceljior,  f. 
Ramfons,  370.5.  Allium  ui-fmiir.i,  F. 
Nettle, -W/i/^,  240.1.  Lamium  fl/Z'Ww,  F. 
Quicken  tree,  452.2.  Sorbus  aucuparia,  F. 

7.  Fu-,  Scotch,  442.  Finus  ^/wy?m,  F. 

8.  Woodruffe,  224.  Afperula  odorata,  F. 

9.  Chefnut  tree,   1382.  H.  Fagus  cafianca^  f. 
zo.  Celandine,  309.  Chelidonium  majus,  F. 

Solomon's  feal,  664.  Convallaria />o/>,p-o««^  F. 
Thorn,  'ujhite,  453.3.  Crataegus  oxyacantha,  F. 

»  The  black  cap  Is  a  very  fine  finglns  bird,  and  is  by  fome  In  Norfolk  cnllci  the  r.3ck  .nightingale. 
Whether  it  be  a  bird  of  r»!l"'^Se  I  cannot  fay.  u  ,u,  j^rz-MO-Inn   f.^pjr.s 

t  I  have  fome  doubt  whether  this  bird  be  ths  Sy'.via  of  Linn^us,  tr.ough  the  defcupaon  f.en:a 
to  .nnfwer  to  Ray's,  and  to  one  oi  my  own,  which  1  find  among  my  papers. 

X  Veronal  h:3t,  ac-coring  to  Dr.  Hales,  at  a  indium,  is  jS.aj. 
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11.  Maple,  470.2.  KQer campcjlre^  F. 
Rofes,  garden,  f. 

12.  Barberry  bufh,  465.  'Qtvhcr\%  •vulgaris,  F. 
Chefnut,  horfe,   1683.  H.  ^fculus  hippoccu,  F. 
Buglors,y5«fl//  ^'ild,  227.1.   Lycopfis^jw^/,  F. 

13.  Grafs,  tvater  Jcorpion,  229.4.  Myofotis  ycor/f/o/*^,  F, 
Quince  tree,    141:2    Yi.Yyr\i%  Cydcnia,^. 
Cleavers,  225.  Galium  rt/^arrW,  F. 

14    Mulberry  tree,  1429    H.  Morus  w/g-ra,  L. 

Afp,   446  3.  Populus  tremida,  1. 

Crowfoot,  VW^oK/,  2t72.  Ranunculus  iaZ-Joj.  F. 

Butter  cups,  2.^.7.  Ranunculus  repens,  F. 
1^.  Toung  turkies. 

Lime  tree,  473.  Tilia  Europ-ea,  f. 

Milkwort,     287.1,2.  Polygala  fa/^^m,  F. 

Crane's  bill,  359.10.  Geranium  ;«<;//(?,  F. 

Walnut,   1376.  H.  Juglans  regia,  F. 
16.  Muftard,  hedge,  298.4.  Eryfimum  officinale^  F. 
so.  'Bryony,  blacky  262.1.  Tamus  fOOT»;a«/j,  F. 

Many  oaks,  and  more  aJJjes  and  beeches,  jiill  nuhhotU  leaf. 

y\o\t\.,  fnxieet,  354.1.  Viola  o^or^,  D. 

Stitchwort,  346.  Stellaria /60/o/^fd;,  D. 

Anemone,  ivood,  259.1.  Anemone  nemerofay  D. 

Cuckow  flower,  299.20.  Cardamine  pratcnjU^  D. 

Earth  nut,  209.  Bunium,  bulbocaft.  F. 

Mulberry  tree,  1429.  H.  Morus  «;^r<i,  f. 
21.  Nightfliade,  265.  Atropa  belladonna,  f. 

Rye,  288.   ^tz-At  hybernum,  in  ear. 
^3.  Pellitory  o/" /^e 'u;a//,   158. i.  Parietaria  *^a.t.  F. 

24.  Bramble,  467.  Rubus />«//Vo^j-,  f. 

25.  Moneywort,  283.1.  Lyfimachia  nummul.  F. 
Columbines,  173.1.  Aquilegia  i^«/^ar.- F.  in  the  lUMdu 

26.  Tanfy,  ivild,  256.5.  Potentilia  at^crina,  F. 
Henbane,  274.  Hyofcyamus  niger,  F. 

37.  Campion,  'white,  339.8.  Lychnis  dioica,  F. 

Clover,  328.6.  Trifolium  pratenfe,  F. 
a8.  Avens,  262.1.  Geum  urba?ii/?n,  F. 

Chervil,  nvild,  207.  Chcerophyllum  femulent,  F. 
30.  Bryony,  black,  262.1.  Tzmus  commwits,  F. 

Brooklime,  280.8.  Veronica  heccahmga,  F. 

Cuckow  flower,  338.  Lychnis  flos  cucull,  F. 

Crefles,  nx^ater,  300.1.  Sifymbrium  najlnrt.  F. 

Thermom.  32.  Higheji  this  month. 
3't.  Spurrey,  351.7. 'Spergula  ar%-enfis,  F. 

Alder,  ^m^  bearing,  465.  Rhamnus  frangula,  F. 


VL    M  O  N  T  H. 

June 

2.  Elder,  ivaier,  460.1.  Viburnum  o/>a/aj,  F. 
Lily,  yellonv  ivater,  368.1.    Nymphaea  /fz/fc,  F. 
F'lower  de  luce,  yello-iv  'water,  374.  Ins  p/etido-ac»r,  F. 
Mayweed, //^/t/;z^,  185.3.    Anthemis  co/'a/d,  F. 
Pimpisrnel,  282.1.  AnagaJllis  arvenfis.,  F. 

3.  Arfnoart,  145.4.  Polygonum  perjiceria.  F. 

Thyme^^ 
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June 
3.   *Thyme,  430.1.  Thymus  ferpy Hum,  F. 

Parfnep,  cow,  205.  llerzcUum  /jbhondylium,  F. 
Quicken  tree,  452.  Sorbus  aucuparia,  D. 

5.  'KzdMh,  horje,  30 1. 1.  Coc\At3.na.  armor ac.  F. 
Thorn,  et'ergrdc.i,  I459.3.  H<  Mefpilus  pyracanthiX,  F. 
Bramble,  467.  Rubus/ra//V^j,  F. 

t  GOAT  SUCKER,  or  FERN  OWL>  27.  Qz^x\m\Ag\xs  Europaus,  it  heard  in  the 
e'vening. 

6.  Vine,  161  3.  H.  Vitis  vinifera,  b. 

Flix  weed,  29S.3.  %i(ymhnnm  f:ph:.':,  F. 
Rafoerry  buih,  467.4.  Rubus  idaus,  F. 
Mallow,  dvjarf,  2  c;  1.2.  Malva  rotundifoliai  F. 
Elder,  46 I.I.  Sambucus««;g^r«,  F. 
Sticchvvort,  lejfer,  346.   Stellaria^rawzzV/e^?;,  F. 
Tzrt,  everlajiing,  320.3.  Lathyrus/r^/e^j,  F% 
GoutwW,  208.3.  ■^gO'poA'mm  podagrar.Y. 
Bryony,  avhite,  261.1,2.   Bryonia  alba,  F. 
Rose,  dog,  454  i.    Rofa  canina,  F. 
Buglofs,  o'z/i^rj,  227.1.  Y-.tvS.xxta.'vulgare,  F. 

7.  Grafs,  <z;^?v/«/,  398.1.  Anthoxanthumfc^ora?.  F* 
Darnel,  r^d',  395.  LoVmm  perentie,  F. 
Poppy,  wz/a',  308.1.  PapaveryoOT;7?y^r,  F. 
Buckwheat,  181.  H.  Polygonum /iz^o/j^raw,  F. 

8.  Fondweed, narroiv leaved,  145.9.  Polygonum «ot/^;^.  F. 
Sanicle,  221.1.  Sanicula  Europa-a,  F. 

5.  Eyebright,  *284.i.  Euphrafia  o^a/zfl///,  F. 

Heath,  Jine  lea'ved,  45 1 .3.  Erica  cinerea,  F. 

Saxifrage,  hugle,  hyacinth,  D. 

Broom,  474. 1 .  Spartium  fcoparium  podded. 

Nettle,  hedge,  237.  ^X.SirQhys fyhatica,  F. 
12-  Wheat,  386.1.  Triticum  ^j^^rwaw, /«  f<3:r. 

Meadow  fweet,  259.1.  STpir?sa.  ulmaria,  f. 

Scabious,  FIELD,  191. 1.  Scabiofa  «ri/^«/^j,  F. 

Valerian,  great  ivater,  200.1 .  Valeriana  officinal,  f. 

Cinquefoil,  OTflr/^,  256.1.  Comarum/4/z//i'r^,  F. 

Orchis,  lejh-  butterfly,  380.18,  Orchis  bifolia,  F. 
13.  Willow  \itxh,  great  hairy,  31 1.2.  Epilobium  ^?>/2//a«»,  F, 

Parfnep,  coiv,  205.  Heracleum  ^/^o;?z^'/.  F. 

Betony,  luater,  283.1.  Scrophularia  aquat.  F. 

Cockle,  338.3.  Agroftemma^zV/^-^^o,  F. 

Sage,  510.7.  H.  Salvia  officinalis,  F, 

15.  Mallow,  251.1.  Malva_/>V'Uf/?m,  F. 
Nipplewort,  173.1.  Lapfana  <:oot7«««/j-,  F. 
Woodbindj  458.1,2.  Lonicera/m^r/ywifw.  f. 
NIGHTINGALE^^/. 

16.  Fir,  Weymouth,  8  dend.  Pinus  t^da,  F. 
Hemlock,  215.1.  Conlum  maculafum,  F. 
Nightfhade,  nvoody,  265.  Solanilm  dtdcamara,  f. 
Archangel;  ivhtfe,  240.  Lamium  album,  F. 

17.  Vervain,  236.  Verbena c/^rr'/;fl//>,  F. 
Agrimony,  202.  Agrimonia  f«/«^or,  F. 
Hemlock,  itfi7/fr,  215.  Phellandrium  «7?m/zV.  F. 

•  Pliny,  lib.  11.  §.  14.  fays,  the  chief  time  for  bees  to  make  honey  is  about  the  folilice,  when  the  via;- 
and  thyme  are  in  blow.  According  to  his  ascount  then  thefe  plants  are  as  forward  in  England  a-  m  Italy. 

t  This  bird  is  faid  by  Cstefby,  as  <juoted  by  the  author  of  :hs  usatife  De  Migratiombus  Aviar.i,  to  be 
a  bird  of  palTage. 

kk  a  17-  Acacia 
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17.  Acacia,  1719-  H.  Robinia  pfeudo-aeaciat  F. 

18.  Yarrow,  183.  Achillea,  millefolium,  F. 

19.  Thermom.  44-25'  Higheft  this  month. 

21.  Orache,  iviU,  154-I-  Chenopodium  ^r/^aw,  F. 

Soljlice.     About  this  time  ROOKS  come  not  to  their  nejl  tries  at  night. 

Wheat,  386.1.  Triticum  ^^fr«««,  F. 

Rye,  388.1.  Secale  hyhemum,  F. 

Self-heal,  23S.  Prunella  •vulgaris,  f. 

Parfley,  he^ge,  219.4.   Tordylium  anthri/cus,  f. 

Grajj'es  of  many  kinds,  as  feftuca,  mra,  agrojiis,  phleum  cfnofurus,  in  ear, 

22.  Horehound,  bafe,  239.   Stachys  Germanica,  F. 
St.  John's  wort,  342.  Hypericum  perforatum,  F* 
Parfnep,  206.1.  Va.^in2icz.  fati^a,  F. 
Mullein,  ivhite,  287.  Verbafcum  thapfus,  F. 
Poppy,  'vcild,  308.  ^2iG3.\tr  fotnnifer,  F. 

23.  Larkfpur,  708.3.  H.  Delphiniura  y^'aci/,  F. 
Marygold,  corn,   1 82.1.  Chryfanthemum  y^^^/.  F. 

24.  Rofeir.ary,  515.  H.  Rofinarinus  oj^«>;«//j,  D. 

25.  Vine,    161 3.  H.  With 'vinifcra,  F. 

Bindweed,  great,  275.2.  Convolvulus  ar'venfs,  F, 

Feverfew,   187.  Matricaria /ar/^mw/.^,  F. 

Woad,  iviU,  366.2.  Refeda/z^W^,  F. 

Rocket,  hafe,  366.1.  Refeda /a/^a,  F. 

Archangel,  yellow,  240.5.  GdXto^^is gakobdolon,  F. 

Wheat,  386.1.  ^ x\i\znm  hybernum,  F. 

Thermom.  20.     The  loixjeji  this  month. 

27.  Clo'uer  moiL-ed. 

Pennywort,  tnarfi,  222.  Hydrocotule  ^vulgaris,  F, 
Meadow,  yovw/,  259.  Spiraea  z//;/vw/t?,  F. 

28.  Oats,  T?ianured,   389.    Avena  fativa,  F. 
Barley,  388.  Hordeum  T;7//j-fl;r,  F. 
Midfiimmer  Jhoots  of  apricot,  oak,  leech,,  elm. 
Succory,  WILD,   172.1.  Cichorium  z«/>'<^«x,  F. 
Bluebottles,  198.  Centaurea  rj'aww/,  F. 
Knapweed,  great,  198.     Centaurea /raiJzc/a,  F. 

30.  Currants  ripe. 

According  to  Dr.  Hales,  May  and  June  heat  is,  at  a  medium,,  28 .5. 

*   The  groves,  the  fields,  the  meadows,  now  no  more 
With  melody  refound."     'Tis  filcnce  all, 
A%  if  the  lovely  fongfters,  ov&rwhelm'd 
By  bounteous  nature's  plenty,  lay  intranc'd 
In  drowfy  lethargy. 


Vir.     MONTH. 
July^ 

a.   Beech,  439.  Y?Lg\x%  fyluatica,  Y. 

Pearl  wort,  345.2.  ^^2^%va^procumbcns,  F. 
Carrot,  •ivild,  218.  Daucus  r^rrt/^,  F. 
Grafs,  di^g,   390.1.  Triticum  rf^V;?/,  in  ear. 
Violet,  Culatbian,  274.  G^ntiana  pneumonan.   F. 

*_I  heard  no  birds  after  tiw  end  of  thi.  month,  except  the  STOMll  CURLEW,  10S4.  Charsdrlus 
S*5°'^'i5"^"^'  wn.rtting  late  at  night;  the  YELLOW  HAMMER,  93.2.  Emberiza  flava;  the  GOLD- 
FiNCH,  fe.;.i.  and  GO..DEN  CRESTED  WREN,  79.9.  MotaciUa  fegulu.,  now  and  then  chirping,, 
i  omittea  to  note  dovvn  v.hcn  the  cuckow  left  off  finoing,  but,  as  well  as  1  remember,  it  was  about 
this  time.  Anftctic  Uiy=,  that  this  bird dilajipears  abaufthc  rifing  of 'the  dog'ftar,  i.e.  towards,  the-- 
latter  e.-.d  ot  July.  o        » 

A.   Silver 
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4.  Sliver  weed,  256.5.  PotentWlz  a»/en»a,  F. 
Betony,   238.1.   Betomca.  officinalis,  F. 
Nightfhade,  enchanters,  289.  Circsa  lutetiam,  f. 

6.  Lavender,  512.  Lavendulay^/V^,  F. 
Parfley,  hedge,  Tordylium  anthrifcus,  F. 
Gramill,  228.1.  Lithofpermum  o^^zWt,  F. 
Furze,  473.  X^Xtx  genifta,  D, 

Cow  wheat,  eyehright,  2842.  Euphrafiao^/ow/.  F. 

7.  Pinks,  maiden,  335.1.  Dianthus  ^f //«./(?/,  F. 

8.  Tanfey,   i88.i.  Tanacetum  ^'a/^/^r^,  f. 
Bed-ftraw,  ladys  yelloiu,  zzi^,  Galium  verum,  F. 
Sage,  ivood,  245.  Teucrium  y2oro//owa,  F. 
Spinach,  162.  H.  Spinacia  o/fr«c/«,  F. 
Thermom.  22.  Lo<vjeJt  this  month. 

9.  Angelica,  t^/A/,  208.2.  Angelica  Jylveflris,  F. 
Stra'wberries  ripe. 

Fennel,  217.  Anethum /^«/V«/tfw,  F. 

10.  Beans,  kidney,  884.  H.   ^\\2i(co\\is 'vulgaris,  podded. 
Parfley,  884.  H.  .Apium  petrofelinum,  F. 
Sundew,  round  leanjed,  356.3.  T>ro^trdLrotundifol.  F. 
Sundew,  long  lea-ued,  356.4.  Drokrs.  longi/ol.  F. 
Lily,  white,   1 109.  H.  L'lYmm  candidum,  f. 

11.  Mullein,  hoary,  288.  Verbarcum  phlomoid.  F. 
.   Plantain,  ^?v^^,   314.1,2.   P  lantatro  ;?2/3/or,  F. 

WILLOW,  SPIKED,  of  Theophr.   1699.  H.   %^vi^%  fdicifol.  F, 
JefTamine,   1599.  H.  Jafminum  o^'aW^,  F. 
Reft  harrow,  332.  Onoms  fpinoja,  F. 
Hyfibp,  516.  H.  Hvfibpus  oj^aW/j-,  F. 
Potatoes,  615.14.  H.  Solanum  tuberofmn,  F. 
Second  Jhoots  of  the  maple. 

Bell  flower,  round  leagued,  lyj.K,.  Campanula,  F. 
Lily,  white,   1109.  'H.  iA\i\i.V!\  candidum,  F, 
Rajherries. 
Figs  yello-vj. 
13.  Lime  tree,  473.  T\V\3.  Europo'a,  F. 
Knapweed,   198.2.  Centaurea  y^««,  F. 
Stonecrop,  269.   Sedum  repujhe,  F. 
Grafs,  knot,   146.   Polygonum  aviculare,  F. 
Grafs,  bearded  dog,  390.2.  Triticum  f^H/««/;;,  F. 

15.  Ther?nom.  '^g.  Higheji  this  month. 

16.  Afparagus,  zGj.i.  A(pa.v3.gns  ojicinalis,  berries. 
Mugwort,    1 90. 1.   Artemifia  <z;K/^i2m,  F. 

18.  Wiltow  herb, //^r//f  y///^^^,  367.1.  Lythrumy22//(r<?r/,2,  F, 

YOUNG  PARTRIDGES. 

Agrimony,  luater  hemp,  187.I.   Bldens  tripart.   F. 
20.   Flax,  purging,   362.6.   Linum  catharticum,   F. 

Ar{mzvt.,  /potted,   145  ^^  Polygonum /^r/^r^zrz^,  F. 

Lily,  martagon,   III2.  H.  hilium  mar tagon. 

HENS  moult. 
22.  Orpine,  269.   Sedum  telcphium,  f. 

Hart's  tongue,   116.  Afylenium /colopendra,  F. 

Pennyroyal,  :?35.  Months,  pukgmm,  F. 

Bramble,  461.1.  Rubus /^-////r^^j-.     Fruit  red, 

Lauruftinus,    1690.  H.  Viburnum  tinus,  f. 
24.  Elecampane,  176.  Inula  Z'^^w/wzk,  F. 

Amaranth,  202.  H.  Amaranthus  caudatus,  F. 

27.  Bindweed,  great,  275  1.  Convolvulus  yf^zw;-^,  F. 

28.  Plantain,  p-m?/ If  rt/^r,  257-1.  AXiiv^-x  plant  ago,  F, 

k  k  ^  28  Mint, 
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28.  Mint,  nvater,  233.6.  Mi:r\t\i^  aquatica,  F. 

Willow  herb,  31 1.6.  Epilobium /^/«/r^,  F. 

Thiftle  tree  fow,   163.7.  Sonchxxs  arvenfts^  F. 

Burdock,  197. 2.  Anflium /^//ifl,  f. 

Saxifrage,  burnet,  213.1,2.   Pimpinella,  yaxZ/r^g-^,  F. 

Devjl's  BIT,   191.3.  ?)C3b\.oh  fucci/a,  F. 
32.  Nightiliade,  common,  288.4.   So\^.n\xm  nigrum ,  F. 

DOVE^  RING,  62.9.  Co\\ixti!cz palumbusy  cooes. 


VIII.    MONTH. 

Augufl: 

I.  Melilot,  331.1.  Trifolium  o^a;w/f,  F. 

Rue,  874.1.   Ruta  j-ra-^tW<.';rx,  F. 

Soapwort,  339-6,  Saponaria  .^j^r/V/a/zV,  F. 

Bedilraw,  'white  lady's,  224. 2. _  Galium /)^/^;r.  F, 

Parfnep,  wa/i-r,  300.  Siryrabrium  najlwt.  F. 

Oizfj-  almeji  ft  to  cut. 
%.  Barley  cut,. 
5.  Tanfey,  1 8 8. 1.  Tanacetum  "jx/j-izf^,  F. 

Onion,   1115.   H.   Allium  cepa,¥. 

7.  Horehound,  239.  Marrubium  'vulgare,  F, 
Mint,  ov^j/^,  233.6.  Mentha  rty««^.  F. 
Nettle,  139.  Urtica  d'mca,  F. 

Orpine,  269.1.   ^t^xxviMehphium,  F. 
NUTHATCH,  47.  Sitta  Europ^a,  chatters. 

8.  Thermom.   20.  Lo--weji  to  the  z-jth  of  this  month. 
5.  Mint,  ^•f^,  232.5.  Mentha ^ra/i/;j,  F; 

Wormwood,   188.1.  Avttra\{\a.  abjinihium,  F. 
12.  Horehound,  luater,  236.1.  Lycopus  Eiirop^a-,  F, 
Thiftle,  /^4'*-f  195.12.  Carduus  wfln<2/z«/,  F. 
Burdock,  196.  KxQCwmi  lappa,  F. 
ROOKS  fi7»z^  /o  the  neji  trees  in  the  evening,  hut  do  not  roojl  there. 

14.  Clary,  'wild,  237  i.   ^^LisiZi.  <verhEnaca,  F. 

STONE  CURLEW,    loS.   Q,\^xz.^xm%  oedicnemuSynvUftles  at  night. 

15.  Mallow,  njer'vain,  252.   Malva  ^/c^iz,   F. 

GOAT  SUCKER,  26.1.  Caprimalgus  Europaus,  makes  a  noife  in  the  everdng^ 
and  young  otijIs. 

16.  *  Thertnom.  35.  The  highefl'to  the  zjth  of  this  month. 

17.  Orach,  'wild,  154-1.  Chenopodium  album, 
ROOKS   roofi  on  their  neji  trees. 

GOAT  SUCKER,  no  longer  heard. 
21 .  Feas  and  'wheat  cut. 

Devil's  bit,  j^//(7xu,   164.1.  Leontodon,  autumnal.  F. 
s6.  ROBIN  RED  BREAST,  78.3.  Motacilla  ruhecula.fmgs. 

Goule,  443.  Myrica^a/f,  F.  R. 

Golden  rod,  marjh,   176.2.  ^tntcXo  paludofusy  F. 
39.  Smallage,  214.  A-^\nm  grwueolensy  F. 

Teafel,  192.2.  Dipfacas /k//<7h«w,  F. 

Fji^erj  come  out  of  their  holes  Jlill. 

*  From  the  27th  of  this  month  to  the  loth  of  September  I  was  from  h&me,  and  therefore  caanot  be 
fa»e  that  I  faw  the  firft  blow  of  the  plants  during  that  interval. 


IX.    MONTH. 
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IX.     MONTH. 
September 

2.  Willow  b ^ v. b,  yellow,  282.1.  Ly Cimachh  'vul£aris,  F. 

Traveller's  joy,  258.     Clematis  -vitalba,  F. 
5.  Grafs  of  Parnaflus,  355.     Parnaffia  palujiris. 

10.  Catkins  of  the  hnfel  formed. 

Thermom.  17.   The lo-tvejl  fro7n  the  loth  to  the  end  of  this  month. 

1 1 .  Catfkins  of  the  birch  formed. 
Leagues  of  the  Scotch  fir  fall. 

Bramble  fill  in  blotv,  though  fame  of  the  fruit  has  hee?i  ripe  fo?ne  time  ;  fo  that  then 

are  green,  red,  and  black  berries  on  the  fame  indin)idual  plant  at  the  fame  time. 
Ivy,  459.     Hedera  helix,  f. 
1 4..   Lea-ves  of  the  fycomnre,  birch',  lime,  mountain  ajh,  elm,  begin  to  change, 

16.  Furze,  475.     Vlex  Europa-us,   F. 
Catkins  of  the  alder  formed. 

Thermom.  36.75.      The  higheftfrotn  the  loth  to  the  end  of  this  month, 
CHAFFINCH,  88.     FnngiW^  ccelebs,  chirps. 

17.  Herrings. 

zo.  Fern,  female,   124. i.    V tens  ajuilina,  turned bro-ivn. 
Afh,  moujitain,   452  2.      borbus  aucuparia,  F.  Pv. 
Laurel,   1549.     H.  VY\xn\x%laurccerafus,  f.  r. 
Hops,  h\im\i\ns  lupulus,  137. i.  f.  r. 
21.   SWALLOWS  gofie.     Full  moon. 
23.  Autumnal  equinox. 

25.   WOOD   LARK,  69.2..   Pi\2.\ii.2i  arhorea,  ftngs. 
FIELD  FARE,  64.3.     Tardus ///^r/.;,  appears. 

Lea'ves  of  the  plane  tree,  tawny — of  the  hafel,  yello^v — of  the  oak,  yello^Mif?  green — of 
the  fycsmcre,  dirty  bro^wn — of  the  maple ^  pale  ycllonv — of  the  aJh,  fine  lemon — of  the 
elm,  orange — of  the  hawthorn,  tawny  yellow — cf  the  cherry  t  red — of  the  hornbeam, 
bright  yellonv — of  the  -willo-TV,  fill  hoary. 
27.  BLACK  BIRD  fings. 

29.  THRUSH,  642.     T^xr^M^muficiis,  fi7igs. 

30.  *  Bramble,  467.1.     Rubus  yr«/ic-o//<^,  F. 


X.     MONTH. 


0(flober 

1.  Bryony,  black,  z6z.  ^Simyis  communis,  F.  R. 
Elder,  marp,  460.  i .  Viburnum  opulus,  F.  R. 
Elder,  461.1.     Sambucus  w^^rdt,  F.  R. 
Briar,  454. 1 .     Rofa  canina,  F.  R. 
Alder,  black,  465.  ^^?cmx\^s  frangula,  F.  R. 
Holly,  466.      1[qx  aquifoliutn,   F.  R. 
Barberry,  /\6^.     Berberis  'vulgaris,  F.  R. 
Nightlhade,  woody,  265;     Solanum  dulcamara,  F.  R. 

2.  Thorn,  black,  462.1.     VmnvLS  fpinofa,  F.  R. 

t   CROW,  ROYSTON,  39.4.     Corvus  comix,  returns. 

5.  C  at  ki-ns  of  fallows  formed. 

6.  Leagues  of  afp  almojl  all  off—ofchefnut,  yellow— of  birch,  gold-coloured, 
Thermom.  26.50.      Higheft  this  month. 

7.  BLACK  BIRD,  65.1.     TnrA^^  merula,  fings. 

Wind  high  ;    rooks  fpcrt  and  dajh  about  as  in  play,  and  repair  their  nefis. 
9.  Spindle  tree,  468.1.     Euvonymus  £ara/^w,  F.  R. 
Some  aJh  trees  quite  ftripped  of  their  leaves. 
Leaves  of  marjh  elder  of  a  beautiful  red,  or  rather  pink  colour. 

*  Autumnal  heat,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  at  a  medium,  is  1S.25.  ,.,.,.      ,  ,  ,        . 

+  Linnaus  obferves  in  the  Syftema  Naturs,  and  the  Fijuna  Suecica,  that  thu  bird  is  ufeful  to  the 
>.uibajidji»anj  tho'  ill  treated  by  him.  ^xTr\r\r\ 

kk4  JO.  \\OOD 
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lo.  WOOD  LARK///^/. 

*  RING  DOVft  coces. 

14.  WOOD  LARK>^j. 

Ss-veral  pianos  Jiill  in  fio-wer,  as  panjyj  luhite  hehn.  Hack  nonefuch,  han/jhweed,  hu' 

ale f,  gentian,  Jmall  JiiichiKiGrt,  ^^-  in  grounds  not  broken  up. 
A  ?reat  m'lji  and  perfeti  calm  ;   not  fo  much  as  a  leaf  falls.     Spiders  ijoebs  innume' 
rabk  appear  e-very  'where.     Woodlark  fings.     Rooks  do  not  Jiir,  but  Jit  quietly  on 
their  nejr  trees. 
j6.  GRESE,  WILD,   136,4-     Ana?,  anfer,  lewve  the  fens  and  go  to  the  rye  lands, 
22.  WOODCOCK,    104.     ^co\o^a.xrujiicola,  returns. 

Some  afb-irres  jl ill  green. 
24.  LARK,    SKY,  69  1.      Alauda  ara;en/is,/ngs. 

Privet,   465.1.    L\ga{kram  vulgare,  F.  R. 
26.   I'hermom.  7.    Lo<weJ}  this  month. 

HoneyfuckiC,    458.1,2.     Lomicera  periclymen,  Jiill  in  flonuer   in  the  hedges,   and 

mallc'-vj  and  fe-uerfe^v. 
WILD  GEEvJE  continue  going  to  the  rye  lands. 

No  V  from  the  north 
Of  Norumbega,  and  the  Samoeid  fhore, 
Burfting  their  brazen  dungeons,  arm'd  with  ice, 
And  fnow,  and  hail,  and  ftormy  guft,  and  flaw, 
Boreas,  and  Caecias,  and  Argeites  loud. 
And  Thrafcias  rend  the  woods,  and  feas  up-turn. 

Milton. 

Here  ends  the  Calendar,  being  interrupted  by  my  going  to  London.  During  the  whole 
time  it  was  kept,  the  barometer  fluftuated  between  29. 1,  and  29.9.  except  a  few 
days,  when  it  Aink  to  28.6.  and  rofe  to  302. 


A    New  Chronological  Table    of    Remarkable    Events, 
Difcoveries,  and  Inventions : 

Alfo,  the  iEra,  the  Countrv,  and  Writings  of  Learned  Men. 

The  whole  comprehending  in  one  View,  the  Analyfis  or  Outlines  of  General  Hiftory  from  the  Creatlan 

to  the  prelent  Time. 


Before 
Chiiit. 

4004  'T^HE  creation  of  the  world,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 

4003     X     The  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  who  was  born  of  a  woman, 

3017  iinoch,  for  his  piety,  is  tranilated  into  Heaven. 

2348  The  old  world  is  dellroyed  by  a  deluge  which  continued  377  days. 

2247    ihetower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah's  poikrity;  upon  which  Qcd 

miraculoufly  confounds  their  language,   and  thus  difperfes  'them  into  diiFerent 

nations.  ,,.00  r 

■About  the  fame  time  Noah  is,  with  great  probability,  fuppofed  to  have  parted  from 
fis  i-ebellious  offspring,  and  to  have  led  a  colony  of  fome  of  the  more  tradable 
:nto  the  Eaft,  and  there  either  he'  or  one  of  his  fucceiTors  to  have  founded  the 
ancient  Chinefe  monarchy. 

»  Anftotle  fays,  that  thic  bird  does  not  cooc  la  the  winter,  unlefs  the  weather  happens  to  be  miid, 

2234  The 
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2234  The  celeftial  obfervations  are  begun  at  Babylen,  the  city  which  firft  gave  birth  to 

learning  and  the  fciences. 
2188  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  lafted  1663  years, 

down  to  the  conqueiT:  of  Carnbyfes,  in  525  before  Chrift. 
2059  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of  AfTyria,  which  lafted  above  1000 
years,  and  out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  Affyrians  cf  Babylon-,  thofe  of  Ni- 
neveh, and  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 
J 921  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  when  he  leaves  Haran  to  go  into  Canaan, 

which  begins  the  4.30  years  of  fojourning. 
1897  The  cities  of  Sodoni  and  Gomorrah  are  deftroyed  for  their  wickednefs,  by  fire 

from  Heaven. 
1856  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  under  Inachus. 
1822  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  letters. 
1715   Prometheus  firft  llruck  fire  from  flints. 
1635   Jofeph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  concludes  the  book  of  Genefis,  containing  a  period  of 

2369  years. 
1574  Aaron  born  in  Egypt :   1490,  appointed  by  God  firft  high-prieft  of  the  Ifraelites. 
1571   Mofes,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who 

educates  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 
1556  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica,  and  begins  the  king- 
dom of  Athens,  in  Greece. 
1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  in  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
1493   Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 
1491   Mofes  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,   and  departs  from  that  kingdom, 
together  with   600,000  Ifraelites,  befides   children;  which  completed  the  430 
years  of  fojoLirning.     They  mi raculoufly  pafs  through  the  Red   bea,   and  come 
to  the  defert  of  Sinai,  whei-e  Mofes  receives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  other  laws,  and  fets  up  the  tabernacle, 
and  in  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  - 

1485  The  firft  (hip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  whe 

arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty  daughters. 
1453  The  firft  Olympic  games  cek^brated  at  Olympia,  in  Greece.  . 

1452  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  firft  books  of  Mofes,  are  written  m  the  land  of  Moab, 

where  he  died  the  year  following,  aged  iic.  1      t  ru 

145 1   The  Ifraelites,  after  fojourriing  in  the  wildernefs  forty  years,  are  led  under  Jo!hua 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelves,  after  having  lubdued  the 
natives  ;  and  tl)e  period  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 
1406  Iron  is  found  in  Greece  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods.       _ 
1 198  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which,  in  1193,  gave  rife  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
fiege  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued  ten  years,  when  that  city  was 
taken  and -burnt. 
1048  David  is  fole  king  of  Ifrael. 
1004  The  Temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 
8g6  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  tranilateu  to  Heaven. 
894  Money  firft  made  of  geld  and  filver  at  Argos. 
S6g  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  queen  Dido. 
S 14  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins.  _         r    1     r, 

■re.   iEraof  the  building  of  Rom^in  Italy  by  Romulus,  firft  king  of  the  Roman?. 
720  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiege,  and  the  kingdom  ot  li.ael  fin.lned,  by  SaU 
manafar,  king  of  AlTyria,  \vho  carries  th<?  ten  tribes  mto  captivity. 
The  firft  ecliple  of  the  moon  on  record. 
6c8  Byzantium  (now  Conftantlnople)  bulk  by  a  colony  of  Athenians.  ,      ^    ,   <, 

604  By  order  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  ^.ome  Phcrnicians  failed  from  the  Red  Sea 

round  Africa,  and  returned  bv  the  Mediterranean. 
600  Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  confuks  the  pnefts  of  Mempnis,  acqures 
tke   knowledge   of  geometiy,  aftronomy,  and   philolophy  ;  retur;,s   to  Lrrecce, 
calculates  eclipfes,  gives  general  notions  of  the  univerle,  and  maintains  mat  one 
Supreme  Intel. igeace  regulates  all  its  motion^.  ^^,^_^ 
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600  Maps,  globes,  and  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  inverted  by  Anaximander,  the  fcholar 
597  JehokkTn,1dng  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  captive,  by  Nebachadnezzar,  to  Baby. 

r87  Thechy  of  Jerufalem  taken,  after  a  fiege  of  18  months, 

562  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  aded  upon  a  moveable  fcafFoId. 

ceo  Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Perfia.  .      ,    .  ,        ,      /^  i.       •         c 

538  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finilhed ;  that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  536, 
iflues  an  edift  for  the  return  of  the  jews.  ,     r^.    r  • 

r^4.  The  firfr  tragedy  was  aded  at  Athens,  en  a  waggon,  by  Thefpis 

r  26  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  library  hrft  founded, 

cir  The  fecond  Temple  at  Jerufalem  is  finifhed  undtr  Darius. 

cog  Tarquin,  the  feventh  and  lall  king  of  the  Romans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  go- 
verned  by  two  confuls,  and  other  republican  magiilraies,  till  the  battle  of  Phar- 
falia,  being  a  fpace  of  461  years.  ^     _,     .       . 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  PerUan  inva- 
fion  of  Greece. 

486  ^fchylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy.  _ 

481  Xerxes  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  begins  his  expedition  againft  Greece. 

458  Ezra  is  fent  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with  the  captive  Jews,  and  the  vefTels  of 
gold  aud  filver,  &c.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years  before  the  cru- 
cifixion of  our  Saviour. 

454  The  Romans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 

451  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  compiled  and 
ratified. 

450  The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament  finifhes  about  this  time. 
Malachi,  the  laft  of  the  prophets. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among  the  Greeks,  believes  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  a  ftate  of  rewards  and  puni(hments,  for  which,  and  other 
fublime  doftrines,  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  who  fcon  after  repent, 
and  ereft  to  his  memory  a  ftatue  of  brafs. 

351  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  and  other 
nations  of  Afia.  323.  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  divided  by  his  gene- 
rals into  four  kingdoms. 

285  Dionyfius,  of  Alexandria,  began  his  aftronomical  sera  on  Monday,  June  26,  being 
the  firft  who  found  the  exaft  folar  year  to  confift  of  365  days,  5  hours,  and  49 
minutes. 

284  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs  feventy-two  interpreters  to  tranf- 
late  the  Old  Teftament  into  the  Greek  language,  which  is  c^led  the  6eptua- 
gint. 

269  The  firft  coining  of  filver  at  Rome. 

264  The  firft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23  years.  The  chronology  of  the  Arun- 
delian  marbles  compofed. 

260  The  Romans  firft  concern  themfelves  in  naval  affairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthaginians 
at  fea. 

537  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  fon  Hannibal,  at  nine  years  old,  to  fwear  eter- 
nal enmity  to  the  Romans. 

218  The  fecond  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years.  Hannibal  paffes  the  Alps, 
and  defeats  the  Romans  in  feveral  battles :  but,  being  amufed  by  his  women, 
does  not  improve  his  vidories  by  the  ftorming  of  Rome. 

190  The  firft  Roman  army  enters  Afia,  and  from  the  fpoils  of  Antiochus  brings  the 
Afiaticluxury  firft  to  Rome. 

168  Perfeus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 

167  The  firft  library  erefted  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia. 

\1  J[J",f  ^^■■7^"^  of  J"dea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  126  years. 

\t  ?hP  h  f '     \'T^  f  ^^°'^^  ''  '^"-^^  ^°  "^^  g^^^^'i  by  the  Romans.  ^ 

135  The  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

52  Juhus  Csiar  makes  his  M  expedition  into  Britein. 

47  The 
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47  The  battle  of  Pharfaiia  between  Csefar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  latter  is  de- 
feated. 
The  Alexandrian  library,  confiding  of  400,000  valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident, 
.^5  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himfeif. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Csefar. 
44  Csfar,  the  greateft  or"  the  Roman  conquerors,  after  having  fought  fifty  pitched  bat- 
tles, and  flain  1,192,000  men,  and  overturned  the  liberties  of  his  country,  is  kill- 
ed in  the  fenate-houfe. 

35  The  battle  o,  Aftium  fought,  in  which  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally  de- 

feaved  by  Oclavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Csfar. 
30  Alexandria,  in  E^gypt,  is  taken  by  Oflavius,  upon  which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  put 

tnemfelves  to  death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
27  Oflavius,  by  a  degree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the  title  of  Auguilus  Caifar,  and  an  ab- 
folute  exemption  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  firft  Roman  emperor. 
$  Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  4.63,000  men  fit  t» 
bear  arms. 
The  temple   of  Janus  is  Ihut  by  Auguftus,  as  an  emblem  of  univerfal  peace,  and 
JESUS  CHRIST  is  born  on  Monday,  December  25. 
A.C. 

12 difputes  with  the  doftors  in  the  Temple; 

27 is  baptized  in  the  Wildernefs  by  John  ; 

33 is  crucified  on  Friday,   April  3,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

H  s  Refu;re£lion  on  Sunday,  April  5  :  his  Afcenlion,  Thurfday,  May  14-, 

36  St.  Paul  converted, 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gofpel. 
Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfeif. 

40  The  name  >)f  Chriftians  firft  gi\'en  at  Antioch  to  the  followers  of  Chrift. 

43  Claudius  Csefar's  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gofpel. 

49  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans ;  368,  furrounded  by  ditto  with  a  wall,  foms 

parts  of  which  are  ftill  obfervablc. 
5!   Caraiflacus,  the  Britifh  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 
52  The  council  of  the  Apoftles  at  Jerufalem. 
55   St.  Luke  writes  his  Gofpel. 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to  death* 
perfecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

61  Eoadicea,  the  Britifli  queen,  defeats  the  Romans  ;   but  Is  conquered  Toon  after  by 

Suetonius,  governor  of  Britain. 

62  St.  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome— writes  his  Epiftles  between  5 1  and  66. 
(>3  The  Afts  of  the  Apollles  written. 

Chriftianity  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  Into  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  or  fome  of  his 
difciples,  about  this  time.  j      -vr      \    v. 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days  ;  upon  which  began  (under  Nero)  the 

firft  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians. 
67  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death.  ,  .        — .  . 

70  Whilft  the  fadlious  Jews  are  deftroying  one  another  with  mutual  fury,  Titus,  the 
Roman  general,  takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  razed  to  the  ground,  aud  the  plough 
made  to  pafs  over  it. 
87  The  philofophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domltlan.  .  ■,•     j  tj  •.        f.^«, 

85   Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South  Britain,  to  proted  the  civilized  Britons  frotn 
^        the  incurfions  If  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts  between  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Clyde  ;  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacuson  the  Grampian  hills ;  and 
firft  fails  round  Britain,  which  he  difcovers  to  be  an  iftand. 
06  St.  John  the  Evancrelift  wrote  his  Revelation— his  Gofpel  in  97.  r  n     .i     A  . 

,21   The  Caledonians  Reconquer  from  the  Romans  all  the  fouthern  par  s  of  Scotland 
upon  which  the  emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wall  between  Newcaftle  and  Califie 
but  this  a'fo  proving  Inefteftual,  PoUius  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general,  about  the 
year  144,  repairs  A|ricola's  forts,  which  he  joms  by  a  wall  four  yards  thick. 
135  The  fecond  Jewifh  war  ends,  when  they  were  all  bamlhed  J udsa.  ^       ^^^.^^ 
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139  Juftin  writes  his  firft  apology  for  the  Chriftians. 

141   A  number  of  herefies  appear  about  this  time. 

12  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  flops  the  perfecutlon  agalnft  the  Chriftians. 

217  The  Septuagi^it  iaid  to  be  found  in  a  calk. 

222  About  tais  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  fink  under  its  own  weight.  The  Bar- 
barians begin  tlieir  irruption,  and  the  Goths  have  annual  tribute  not  to  moleft 
the  empire. 

sSo  Valerius  is  tiken  prilbner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  and  flayed  alive. 

2-4  Silk  hrft  brought  from  India  :  the  manufactory  of  it  introduced  into  Europe  by  fome 
monks,  551*;  finl  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England,   1534. 

291  Two  emperors,  and  two  Ca;fars,  march  to  defend  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire. 

306  Conftantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 

308  Cardinals  finl  began. 

313  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edift  of  Conftantine,  who  favours  the  Chriftians, 

and  gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion. 

314  Three  bifhops,  or  fathers,  are  fent  from  Britain  to  affift  at  the  council  of  Aries. 

325  The  iirft  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  attended,  againft  Arius,  Where 

was  compofed  the  famous  Nicene  Creed,  which  we  attribute  to  them. 
328  Conftantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  is  thence- 

forwards  called  Contlantinople. 

331 orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  deftroyed. 

303  The  Roman  emperor  Julian,  furnamcd  the   Apoftate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild 

the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 
364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eaftern   (Conftantinople  the  capital)   and 

weftern  (of  which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital)   each  being  now  under  the 

government  of  different  emperors. 
4.00  Bells  invented  by  bifliop  Paulinus,  of  Campagnia. 
404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  or  Scotland,  revives  under  Fergus. 
406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  fpread  into  France  and  Spain,  by  a  conceftion  of 

Honorius,  emperor  of  t'le  Weft. 
410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Ala;ic,  king  of  the  Vifo-Goths. 
412  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  Pharamond. 
426  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  withdraw  their  troops  from  Britain, 

and  never  return  ;  advifing  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  truft  to 

their  own  valour. 

446  The  B.-iiQns,  now  left  to  themfelves,  are  grer.tly  harrafted  by  the  Scots  and  Pifts, 

upon  which  they  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  th«  Romans,  but  receive  no 
alliftance  from  that  quarter. 

447  Attila  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his  Huns,  ravages  the  Roman  empire. 
449  Vortigero,  king  of  the  Britons,  iavites  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  againft  the  bcots  and 

P-.ds.  . 

455  The  Saxons  having  repalfed  the  Scots  and  Pids,  invite  over  more  of  their  country- 

men,  and  begin  to  eftablifh  themfelvss  in  Kent,  under  i-iengut. 
476  The  weftern  empire  is  finiihcd,  523  years  after  the   battle  of  Pharfalla  ;  upon  the 

ru;ns  of  which  feveral  new  ftates  ariic  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  conftfting  of  Goths, 

V  audals   Huns,  and  other  Barbarians,  under  whom  literature  is  extinguiihed,  and 

the  works  of  the  learned  are  deftroyed. 
496  CIovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Chriftianity  begins  in  that  kingdom. 
508  Pnnce.Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

513  Conftantinople  befieged  by  Vitalianus,  whofe  feet  is  burned  by  a  fpeculum  of  brafs. 
510  Ihe  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  sra  is  intrpduced  by  Dionylius  the  monk. 
529  y-e  code  of  Juitinian,  the  eaftern  emperor,  is  publiftied. 

^^^        eirs       ^^^^""^  ^"  °^''  Europe,  A£a,  and  Africa,  which  continues  near  fifty 
581   Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  about  this  time  in  Italv. 
590  Auguitme,  the  monk,  comes  into  England  with  lorty  monks. 

606  Hure 
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606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  conceffions  of  Phocas,  emperor  of  the 

eaft. 
622  Mahomet,  the  falfe  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the  44'H 

year  of  his  age,  and   loth  of  his  miniftry,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  oi-  the 

Saracen  empire,  and  from  whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  day  claim  their 

defcent.     His  followers  compute  their  time  from  this  sera,  which  in  Arabic  is 

called  Hegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight. 
637  Jerufalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 
640  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the  grand  library  there  burnt  by  order 

of  Omar,  their  caliph  or  prince. 
653  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquefts  on  every  fide,  and  retaliate  the  baibari- 

ties  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  pofterity. 
664  Glafs  invented  in  England  by  Benalt,  a  monk. 
685   The  Britons,  after  a  brave  f!:ruo;gle  of  near  i  ;o  years,  are  totally  expelled  by  the 

Saxons,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 
726  The  controverfy  about  images  begins,  and  occafions  many  infufreS-ions  in   the 

eaflern  empire. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  began  to  be  ufed  in  hiluiKv. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  became  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  encouraged  learning. 

762  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris  is  made  the  capital  for  the  caliphs  of  the  honfe 
of  Abbas. 

§00  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begin.';  the  empire  of  Germany,  "afterv/ards  called 
the  wellern  empire ;  gives  the  prefent  names  to  the  winds  and  months ;  endea- 
vours to  reftore  learning  in  Europe  ;  but  mankind  are  not  yet  difpoi'cd  for  it, 
being  foiely  engroiled  in  military  encerprizes* 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fubjeas,  for  being  a  Chriftian. 

828   Egbert,  king  of  WelTex,  unites  the  Heptarchy,  by  the  name  of  England. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  lilh. 

838  The  Scots  and  Pifts  have  a  decifive  battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail,  and  both 
kingdoms  are  united  by  Kenneth,  v/hich  begins  the  fecond  period  of  the  Scottiih 
hiftory. 

867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

2o6  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubdaing  the  Daniih  invaders  (againft  whom  he  fought  56 
battles  by  fea  and  land),  compofes  his  body  o'f  laws ;  divides  England  into  coun- 
ties, hundreds,  and  tythings ;  erefts  couucy  courts,  and  rounds  the  univerlity  o£ 
Oxford,  about  this  time. 

915   The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

936  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  ufurpation  into  feven  kingdoms. 

975   Pope  Boniface  YU.  is  depofed  and  banlfhed  for  his' crimes. 

979  Coronation  oaths  faid  to  be  firft  ufed  in  England. 

991  The  figures  in  arithm.etic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia. 
Letters  of  the  Alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed. 

996  Otho  III.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  eieaive. 

999  BoleHaus,  thefiril  king  of  Poland. 

1000  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe;  that  of  linen  rags  in  1 170  :  the  manufac- 
tory introduced  into  England  at  Dartford,  1588. 
1005   All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a  new  manner  of  architeilure. 
1015   Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their  parents  in  England. 
10 1 7  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  gets  pofi'effion  of  England.  _ 

1040  The  Danes,  after  feveral  engagements  with  various  fuccefs,  are  about  this  time 

driven  out  of  Scotland,  and^never  again  return  in  a  hoiliie  manner. 

1041  The  Saxon  line  reltored  under  Edward  the  Confefibr.  , 

10I3  The  Turks  (a  nation  of  adventurers  f  om  Tanary,  fervmg  hitherto  m  the  armiefi 

..      -of  contending  princes)  become  formidable,  and  take  pofxeluon  o.  .  er.ia. 
IOC4  Leo  IX.  thefirltpope  that  keptup  an  arm.y.  ,     ,     ,        t>     r  1 

1057  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyn^nt  Machedi  at  Dunfmane,  ana  mar- 
ries the  princefs  Margaret,  fifter  to  Edgar  Athciing. 
1 06c  The  Turks  take  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens. 
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1066  The  battle  of  Haftlngs  fought,  between  Harold  and  William  (furnamed  the  b.if- 
tard)  duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  Harold  is  conquered  and  flain,  after  which 
William  becomes  king  of  England. 

1070  William  introduces  the  feudal  law. 

Mufical  notes  invented.  "  ■ 

1075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  quarrel  about  the  nomination  of  the 

German  bilhops.     Henry,   in  penance,  walks  barefooted  to  the  pope,  towards 
the  end  of  January. 

1076  Juftices  of  peace  firfl  appointed  in  England. 

1080  Docmfday-book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  William,  from  a  furvey  of  all 

the  eflates  in  England,  and  finilhtd  in  1086. 
The  Tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  his  Englifh  fubjefts  ;  numbers  of 

whom  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or  Englilh  language,  are 

protefted  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands  given  them. 
1 09 1  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  prefled  by  the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  afliftance 

Jofeph,  king  of  Morocco;  by  which  the  Moors  get  pofiellion  cf  all  the  Saracen 

dominions  in  Spain, 
1096  The  firrt  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  under  feveral  Chriftian  princes,  to 

drive  the  infidels  from  Jerufalem. 
liio  Edgar  Atheling,  the  lad  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England,  where  he  had  been 

permitted  to  refide  as  a  fabjeft. 
in8  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inftituted,  to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerufa- 
lem, and  to  protect  Chriftian  ftrangers. 
1 151  The  canon  law  colleded  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna. 

1 163  London  bridge,  confifting  of  1 9  fmall  arches,  firft  built  of  ftone. 

1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins  in  Germany. 

1172  Henry  II.  king  of  England  (and  firft  of  the  Plantagenets)  takes  polTefflon  of  Irew 
land  ;  which,  from  that  period,  has  been  governed  by  an  Englillx  viceroy,  or 
lord-lieutenant. 

1176  England  is  divided,  by  Henry,  into  fix  circuits,  and  juftice  is  difpenfed  by  itinerant' 
judges. 

1 180  Glafs  windows  began  to  be  ufed  in  private  houfes  in  England. 

1  l8i  The  laws  of  England  are  digefted  about  this  time  by  Glanville. 

1 1 82  Pope  Alexander  liL  compelljsd  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the  Air- 
rups  of  his  iaddle  when  he  mounted  his  horfe. 

1 1 86  The  great  conjunftion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  all  the  planets  in  Libra,  happened 
in  September. 

1192  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judsa,  in  which  Richard,  king  of  England,  defeat's  Sa- 
ladine's  army,  confilling  of  300,000  combatants. 

1 194  Dieu  etmcn  Droit  firft  ufed  as  a  motto  by  Richard,  on  a  vidtory  over  the  French. 

1200  Chimnies  were  rot  known  in  England. 

Surnam.es  now  began  to  be  ufed  ;  firft  among  the  nobility. 

1 208  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  firft  charter,  for  elcfling  their  Lord  Mayor 
and  other  magiftrates,  from  king  John. 

J  215  Magna  Charta  is  figned  by  king  John  and  the  barons  of  England.  , 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  eftablifced. 

1227  The  Tartars,  a  new  race  of  heroes,  under  Gingis-Kan,  emerge  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Afia,  over-run  all  the  Saracen  empire,  and,  in  imitation  of  former  con- 
querors, carry  death  and  dcfolation  wherever  they  march. 

2233  The  Inqaifition,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trufted  to  the  Dominicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  (18] 
thatched  with  ftraw. 

1253  The  famous  aftrcnomical  tables  are  compofed  by  Alonzo,  king  of  Caftile. 

I2t;8  The  Tartars  takeEagdad,  which  finifhes  the  empire  of  the  Saracens. 

Acho,  king  of  Norv/ay,  invades  Scotland  with  160  fail,  and  lands  20,000  men  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  who  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  III.  who  recovers 
the  weftern  iftes. 

1264  According  to  [ome  writers,  the  commons  of  England  were  not  fammoned  to  parlia- 
ment till  this  period. 

1269  The 
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1269  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  England. 
1273  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  begins  in  Germany. 
liSz  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  I.  who  unites  that 
principality  to  England. 

1284  Edward  11.  born  at  Caernarvon,  is  the  firft  prince  of  Wales. 

1285  Alexander  ill.   king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  kingdom  is  difputed  by  twelve 

candidates,  who  fubmit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward,  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  which  lays  the  foundation  of  a  long  and  defolating  war  between  both 
nations. 
1293  There  is  a  regular  fucceflion  of  Englifti  parliaments  from  this  year,  being  the  2«d 

of  Edward  I. 
1298  The  prefent  Turkifti  empire  begins  in  Bitliynia  under  Ottoman. 
Silver-hafted  knives,  fpoons,  and  cups,  a  great  luxury. 
Tallow  candles  fo  great  a  luxury,  that  fplinters  of  wood  were  ufed  for  lights. 
Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 
1302  The  mariner's  compafs  invented,  or  improved,  by  Givia,  of  Naples. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cajntons. 

1308  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon,  in  France,  for  70  years. 
1310  Lincoln's  Inn  fociety  eftablilhed. 

1 3 14  The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  between  Edward  IL  and  Robert  Bruce,  which  ella- 

blifhes  the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave,  and  feparate.    A  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair 

for  two  years. 
1320  Gold  firft  coined  in  Chriftendom  ;   1344,  ditto  in  England. 

1336  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays  Edward  IIL  may  prove  of  great 

benefit  to  us  and  our  fubjedls. 

1337  The  firft  comet  whofe  courfe  is  defcribed  with  an  aftronomical  exaftnefs. 

4340  Gunpowder  and  guns  firft  invented  by  Swartz,  a  monk  of  Cologn;   1346,  Edward 
III.  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  contributed  to  gain  him  the  battle  of 
Crefly  ;  1 346,  bombs  and  mortars  were  invented. 
Oil-painting  firft  made  ufe  of  by  John  Vaneck. 
Heralds  college  inftituted  in  England. 

1 344  The  firft  creation  to  titles  by  patents  ufed  by  Edward  IIL 

1 346  The  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David,  king  of  Scots,  is  taken  prlfoner. 

1349  The  order  of  the  Garter  inftituted  in  England  by  Edward  III.  altered  In  1557, 
and  confifts  of  26  knights. 

1352  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe. 

1 354  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in  England.  _ 

1356  The  battle  of  Poiftiers,  in  which  king  John  of  France,  and  his  fon,  are  taken  prl* 

foners  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

1 357  Goals  firft  brought  to  London. 

1358  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by  Edward  III. 

1362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from  French  to  Englilh,  as  a  favour  of 
Edward  III.  to  his  people. 
John  Wickliffe,  an  finglilhman,  begins  about  this  time  to  oppofe  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome  with  great  acusenefs  and  fpiritu    His  followers  are  called  Lol- 
lards. J  .    T 
1 386  A  company  of  linen-weavers,  from  the  Netherlands,  eftablilhed  m  London. 

Windfor  caftle  built  by  Edward  ifl.  r  tn       1 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn,  betweeen  Hotfpur  and  the  earl  of  Douglas, 
1391   Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king's  amufement. 

1309  Weftminfter  abbey  built  and  enlarged— Weftminfter  hall  ditto.  ^ 
Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.;  renewed  in  1725, 

confifting  of  38  knights. 

1410  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

1411  The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew*s  In  Scotland  founded. 

1415  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V.  of  England. 

1 428  The  fiege  of  Orleans,  the  firft  blow  to  the  Englifti  power  m  France.  _ 

Uio  About  this  time  Laurentius  of  Harleim  invented  the  art  of  printing,  wnich  ha 
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praaifed  with  feparate  wooden  types.  Guttemburgh  afterwards  invented  cut 
metal  types :  but  the  art  was  carried  to  perfeaion  by  Peter  Schoefter,  who  in- 
vented the  mode  of-  carting  the  types  in  matrices.  _  Frederick  Corfeliis  began 
to  print  at  Oxford,  in  1468,  with  wooden  types ;  but  it  was  William  Caxton  who 
introduced  into  England  the  art  of  printing  with  fufile  types,  in  1474.. 

1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  fea  breaks  in  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  drowns  100,000  people. 

1453  Conftantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends  the  eaftern  empire,  11 23  years 
from  its  dedication  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  2206  years  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome. 

J 454  The  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1460  Engraving  and  etching  in  copper  invented. 

1477  The  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1483  Richard  III.  king  of  England,  and  laft  of  the  Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed 
at  the  battle  oi  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VH.  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafler,  after  a  conteft  of  30  yeajs, 
and  the  lofs  of  100,000  men. 

i486  Henry  eftabiilbes  iifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  firft  Handing  army. 

1 489  Maps  and  fea- charts  firft  brought  to  England  by  Barth.  Columbus. 

1491  William  Grocyn  publicly  teaches  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are  entirely 
fubdued  by  Ferdinand,  and  become  fubjefts  to  that  prince  on  certain  conditions, 
which  are  ill  obferved  by  the  Spaniards,  whofe  clergy  employ  the  powers  of  the 
Inquifition,  with  all  its  tortures  ;  and  in  1609,  near  one  million  of  the  Moors 
are  driven  from  Spain  to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  origi- 
nally came. 

1492  America  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus,  a  Genoefe,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain. 
1494  Algebra  firft  known  in  Europe.  » 

1497  The  Fortuguefe  firft  fail  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  America  difcovered  by  Americus  Vefpufius,  from  whom  it  has  its  name. 

1499  North  America  ditto,  for  Henry  VII.  by  Cabot. 

1500  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  fix  circles,  and  adds  four  more  in 

1512. 

1505  Shillings  firfl  coined  in  England. 

1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  vegeta- 
bles were  imported  hitherto. 

1 5 13  The  battle  of  tlowden,  in  which  James  IV.  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with  the  flower 
of  his  nobility. 

1517  Martin  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 
Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

1 5 18  Magellan,  in  the  fervice  of  bpain,  firft  difcovers  the  ftraits  of  that  name  in  South 

America. 
1520  Henry  VHI.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  popery,  receives  the  title  of  Defender  of 

the  Faith  from  his  Flolinefs. 
1529  The  .-.ame  of  Proteftant  takes  it  rife  from  the  Reformed  protefting  againft  the 

church  of  Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 
1534  The  Rsformation  takes  place  in  England,  under  Henry  VIII. 
1537  Religious  houfes  diflblved  by  ditto. 
1539  The  firft  Engliili  edicion  of  the  Bible  authorized;  the  prefent  tranflation  finlfhed 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  ufed  in  Ihips. 
»543  Silk  ftockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king;    firft  worn  in   England  bv  queell 
Ehzabetn,  1561  ;  the  fteel  frame  for  weAving  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of 

St.  Jonu's  College,  Cambridge,  1,-89. 
Pins  firft  ufed  in  England,  before  which  time  the  ladies  ufed  fkewers. 
J 5 44  Good  lands  let  m  England  atone  IhiUing  per  acre. 
^  ^^1  I^'n  ?'^'°'^'  ''"'^"^"'^  ""^  '^^ ^"^  -^gins,  and  continues  1 8  years 
1546  F.rft  law  m  England,  eftabliihing  the  interefc  of  money  at  t-n  fier  ceit 
1549  i'Ort.g  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  EncTVp.d.  "  ^'  ■y'^'^-  '%' 

1550  Horfe 
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1550  Horfe  guards  inftituted  in  England. 

^555  The  Ruffian  company  eftablilhed  in  England. 

1558  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1560  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox. 

1563  Knives  firft  made  in  England. 

1569  Royal  Exchange  firft  built. 

1572  The  great  maflacre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris. 

1 579  The  Dutch  Ihake  oiF  the  Spani{h  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  Holland  begins^ 
Englifh  Eaft  India  company  incorporated-— eftablifhed  1600. 

-; ^Turkey  company  incorporated. 

1 580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  being  the  firft  Engliffe 

circumnavigator. 
Parochial  regifter  firft  appointed  in  England. 

1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy  ;  the  5th  of  Oflober  being  cdvlnted 

15- 

1 583  Tobacco  firft  brought  froth  Virginia  into  England. 

1587  Mary  queen  of  6cots  is  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after  18  years  imprifon* 

ment. 

1588  The  Spanifh  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and  other  Englifti  admirals* 
Henry  IV.  pafles  the  edi ft  of  Nantes,  tolerating  the  Proteftants. 

1589  Coaches  firlt  introduced  into  England;  hackney  aft  1693;  increafed  to  looo,  iil 

1770. 

1590  Band  of  penfioners  inftituted  in  England. 

1591  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded. 

1597  Watches  firft  brought  into  England  from  Germany. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  Qyeen  Elissabeth  (the  laft  of  the  Tudors)  dies,  and  nbminates  James  Vt.  of  Scot-i^ 

land  (and  firft  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her  fucceffof;  which  unites  both  kingdoms  un- 
der the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

1605  The  gunpowder-plot  difcovered  at  Weftminfter ;  being  a  projeft  of  the  Roman 

catholics  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

1606  Oaths  of  allegiance  firft  adminiftered  in  Englindi 

1608  Galileo,  of  Florence,  firft  difcovers  the  fatellites  about  the  plantft  Saturn,  by  the 
telefeope,  then  juft  invented  in  Holland. 

1610  Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravaillac,  a  difciple  of  the  Jefuits, 

1 61 1  Baronets  firft  created  in  England,  by  James  I. 

1614  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents  logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middieton  brings  the  NeW  River  to  London  from  Ware. 
1616  The  firft  permanent  fettlement  in  Virginia. 

1919  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  an  Engliftiman,  difcovers  the  doftrine  of  the  circulatidfl  of  the 
blood. 

1620  The  broad  filk  manufaftory  from  raw  filk  introduced  into  England* 

1621  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 

1625  King  James  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Charles  I. 

The  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  the  firft  Englifti  fettlement  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  planted* 
1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head  of 

the  Proteftants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 
J 63 5  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  lord  Baltimore. 

Regular  pofts  eftabliftied  from  London  to  Scotland,  Irelandi  &e. 

1640  King  Charles  difobliges  his  Scottifti  fubjefts,  on  which  their  army.  Under  genefal 

Lefley,  enters  England,  and  takes  Newcaftle,  being  encouraged  by  the  makon^ 
tents  in  England. 
The  maflacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,600  Englifti  Proteftants  w6re  killed. 

1641  King  Charles  impeaches  five  members,  who  had  oppofed  his  arbitrary  meafiJi'ev 

which  begins  the  civil  war  in  England. 
1643  Excife  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  firft  impoftd  by  parliament. 
1649  Charles  I.  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  January.  30,  aged  45. 
1654  Cromwell  affuraes  the  proteftorftiip.  ^ 

i6ss  The  Kngliih,  under  admiral  Fenn,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spamards* 
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1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  protet^ordiip  by  his  fon  Richard. 
1660  King  Charles  II.  is  reftored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of 
twelve  years  in  France  and  Holland. 
Epifcopacy  reftored  in  Ergland  and  Scotland. 

The  people  of  Denmark,  being  oppreiled  by  the  nobles,  furrender  their  privileges 
to  Frederic  III.  who  becomes  abfolute 

1662  The  Royal  Society  eftabliOied  at  London,  by  Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted  ;  1728,  divided  into  two  feparate  governments. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands,  in  North  America,  conquered  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch, 

by  the  Englifh. 
J  665  The  plague  rages  in  London,  and  carries  off  68,000  perfons. 
1660  The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept,  2.  and  continued  three  days,  in  which  were 
deftroyed  13,000  houfes,  and  400  ftreets. 
Tea  firft  ufed  in  England. 
1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the  Englifh  the  New  Netherlands,  now 
known  by  the  names  of  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jerfey. 

j668  ditto,  Aix-la-Chapel!e. 

St.  James's  Park  planted,  and  made  a  thoroughfare  for  public  ufe,  by  Charles  II. 
1670  The  Englilh  Hudibn's  Bay  company  incorporated. 

1672  Lewis  XIV.  over-runs  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open  their  fluices, 
being  determined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to  their  fettlements  in  the 
Eaft  Indies. 
African  company  eflablilhed. 
1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  acl  palTed. 
1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearnefs  to  cur  earth,  alarmed  the  inhabi- 
tants.    It  continued  vifible  from  Nov.  3,  to  March  9. 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  recei^'es  a  charter  for  planting  Pennfylvania. 
1683  India  ftock  fold  from  360  to  5C0  per  cent. 
1685  Charles  II  dies,  aged  55,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  James  II. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles  II.  raifes  a  rebellion,  but  is  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Sedgm.oor,  and  beheaded. 
The  edia  of  Nantes  infamoufly  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  Protellants  cruelly 
perfecuted. 
1687  The  palace  of  Ver failles,  near  Paris,  fmiflied  by  Lewis  XIV. 

16,88  The  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins,  Nov.  5.    King  James  abdicates,  and  re- 
tires to  France,  December  3. 
King  V/illiam  and  queen  Mary,  daughter  and  fon-in-law  to  James,  are  proclaimed, 

February  16. 
Vifcount  Dundee  ftands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but  is  killed  by  general  Mackey, 
at  the  battle  of  Killycrankie ;  upon  which  the  Highlanders,  wearied  with  re- 
peated misfortunes,  difperfe. 

1689  The  land-tax  pafTcd  in  England. 
The  toleration  a£l  pafled  in  Ditto. 

Several  bilhops  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  king  William. 
William  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the  prince  of  Wales  fpurious,  was  voted 
by  the  commons  to  be  a  notorious  cheat,  impoftor,  and  falfe  accufer. 

1690  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  gained  by  William  againft  James  in  Ireland. 

1691  The  war  m  Ireland  finifhed,  by  the  furrender  of  Limerick  to  William. 

1692  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  Ruffel,  defeat  the  French 

fleet  oft  La  Hogue. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  mulkets  firft  ufed  by  the  French  againft  the  Confe- 

derates m  the  battle  of  Turin. 
The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  eleftorate. 
Bank  of  England  eftabUfhed  by  king  William. 
The  firft  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 
Maflacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe,  by  king  William's  troops. 
,694  Qeeen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William  reigns  alone.^ 
Stamp  duties  inftitutedrin  England. 

1696  The 
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1696  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

1699  The  Scots  fettled  a  colony  at  the  ilthmus  of  Darlen,  in  America,  and  called  it 

Caledonia. 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 

King  James  II.  dies  at  St.  Germain's,  in  the  68Lh  year  of  his  age. 
J  701   Prufiia  erefled  into  a  kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts  eflablifhed. 
1702  King   William  dies,   aged  50,  and  is   fucceeded   by   Queen   Anne,  daughter  to 
James  II.  who,  with  the  emperor  and  States  General,  renews  the  war  againft 
France  and  bpain. 
1704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  by  admiral  Rooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  won  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  allies,  againft  the 

French. 
The  court  of  Exchequer  inftituted  in  England. 

1706  The  treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  figned  July  22. 
The  battle  of  Ramillies  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

1707  The  firft  Britiih  parliament. 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  general  Stanhope. 
The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 
Sardinia  erefted  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Mufcovy,  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  who  flies  to 

Turkey. 
The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 
1 7 1  o  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  Miniftry  for  others  more  favourable  to  the  intereft 

of  her  brother,  the  late  Pretender. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in  37 

years,  at  one  million  expence,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 
The  Englilh  South-fea  company  began. 

171 2  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun  killed  in  a  duel  in  Hyde-Park. 

1713  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Britain,  and 

Hudfon's  Bay,  in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Britain;  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  in  Europe,  were  alfo  confirmed  to  the  faid  crown  by  this  treaty. 
»7I4  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  is  fucceeded  by  George  I. 

Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 
J715  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great- grandfon,  Lewis  XV.  the  late 
king  of  France. 
The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  favbur  of 
the  Pretender.     The  aftion  of  Sheriff-muir,  and  the  furrender  of  Prefton,  both 
in  November,  when  the  rebels  difperfe. 
1716  The  Pretender  married  to  the  princefs  Sobielki,  grand-daughter  of  John  Sobiefki, 
late  king  of  Poland. 
An  afl  paired  for  feptennial  parliaments, 
J 7 19  The  Miffiffipi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lombe's  filk-throwing  machine,  containing  26,586  wheels,  erefted  at  Derby; 
takes  up  one-eighth  of  a  mile ;  one  water-wheel  moves  the  reft ;  and  in  24 
hours  it  works  318,504,960  yards  of  organzlne  filk  thread. 
The  South- Sea  fcheme  in  England  begun  April  7  ;  was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of 
June ;  and  quite  funk  about  September  29. 
1727  King  George  1.  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age;  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  onlyfon, 
George  il. 
Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 
Ruflia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftablifhed  as  an  empire. 
1732  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,^  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  fterling. 
Several  public-fpirited  gentlemen   begin  the  fettlement  of  Georgia,   in   North 
America. 
1736  Capt.  Porteus,  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire  upon  the  populace  at  the  execu- 
tion of  a  fmuggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  mob  at  Edinburgh. 

^^  11  2  1738  Weftminfter- 
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1738  Weftminfter-Bridge,  confifting  of  fifteen  arches,  begun;  linifhed  in  1750,  at  the 

expence  of  389,000 1.  defrayed  by  parliament. 

1739  Letters  of  marque  ifTued  out  in  Britain  againft  Spain,  July  21,  and  war  declared, 

Odober  23. 
J  743  The  battle  of  Dcttingen  won  by  the  Englifli  and  allies,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of 

Hungary.  t  e^vo-^q  * 

1744  War  declared  againft  France.  '^qo*^  "-f" 

Commodore  Anfon  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world. 
J  745  The  allies  lofe  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender's  army  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  April  16,  1746. 
1746  Britilh  Linen  Company  ereded. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  a  reftitution  of  all  places,  taken  during 

the  war,  was  to  be  made  on  all  iides. 

1749  The  intereft  of  the  Britifli  funds  reduced  to  three /^r«a/, 
Britilh  herring  filhery  incorporated. 

175 1'  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent  majefty,  died. 

Antiquarian  fociety  at  London  incorporated. 
J 75 2  The  new  ftyle  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  the  third  of  September  being  counted 

the  fourteenth. 
1753  The  Britifn  Mufeum  crefted  at  Montagu-houfe. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufa^ures,  and  Commerce,  inftituted  in  London, 
1755  Lifbon  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

J7-J6  146  Englilhmen  are  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by 
order  of  the  Nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 
Marine  fociety  eftablifhed  at  London. 
1757  Damien  attempted  to  aflaflinate  the  French  king. 

1759  General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  Is  gained  by  the  Englifh'. '  « 
J769  King  George  IL  dies,  Oftober  25,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  is  fucceeded 
by  his  prefent  majefty,  who,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1761,  married  the  prin- 
cefs  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz. 
Black- Friars  bridge,  confifting  of  nine  arches,  begun;  finiftied  1770,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  52,840 1,  to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll.    Toll  taken  off  1 785. 

1762  War  declared  againft  Spain. 

Peter  IIL  emperor  of  Ruffia,  is  depofed,  imprifoned,  and  murdered. 
American  Philofophical  Society  eftabliftied  in  Philadelphia, 
George  Auguftus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Auguft  1 2. 

1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal* 

concluded  at  Paris,  February  io,  which  confirms  to  Great  Britain  the  extenfive 
provinces  of  Canada,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  part  of  Louifiana,  in  North 
America ;  alfo  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  in 
the  Weft  Indies. 

1764  The  parliament  granted  j  0,000 1.  to  Mr.  Harrifon,  for  his  difcovery  of  the  longi- 

tude by  his  time-piece. 

1765  His  majefty's  royal  charter  paffed  for  incorporating  the  Society  of  Artifts. 

An  adl  pafted  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  of  Man  to  the  crwn  of  Great 
Britain.  -  . 

17^6  April  21,  a  fpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more  than  thrice  the  bignefs  of  our  earth, 

paffed  the  fun's  centre. 
1768  Academy  of  painting  eftabliftied  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprifon  the  Ruffian  ambaflador,  and  declare  war  againft  that  em-r 

1771  Or,  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  majefty's  Ihip  the  Endeavour,  licat.  Cook. 
return  trom  a  voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feveral  important  difcove- 
rxes  m  the  South  Seas, 

■  ^''^  ?K^  p"'S  °{  ^^^*^^"  changes  the  conftitutlon  of  that  kingdom. 

earl  of  A  Idbur^'"^^  *  pnncefs  of  Germany,  grand- daughter  of  Thomas,  late 

.        .....  1772     T 
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1772  The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  ftrip  the 
king  of  Poland  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  among  them- 
felves,  in  violation  of  the  mod  folemn  treaties. 
•773  Captain  Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  North  Pole,  but  having  made  eighty-one 
degrees,  is  in  danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice^juid  his  attempt  to  difcover 
a  pad'age  in  that  quarter  proves  fruitlefs. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  the  Pope's  dominions,  r^;?-^"!*?  ^ 

The  Englilh  Eaft  India  company  having,  by  conqueft  or  treaty,  acquired  the  ex- 
tenfive  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  containing  fifteen  millions  of 
inhabitants,  great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad ;  upon 
which  government  interferes,  and  fends  out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who  lofe 
the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  fea  are  every  where  unfuccefsful. 
8774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks. 

The  Britifli  parliament  having  pafled  an  aft,  laying  a  duty  of  three  pence  per 
pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into  America,  the  Colonifts,  confidering  this  as  % 
grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to  tax  them. 

Deputies  from  the  feveral  American  cglonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  firil 
General  Congrefs,  Sept.  5. 

Firft  petition  of  Congrefs  to  the  King,  November. 

1775  April  19,  The. firft  adlion  happened  in  America  between  the  klng*s  troops  and  the 

provincials  at  Lexington. 
May  io.  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  American 

provinces. 
June  17,  A  bloody  aftion  at  Bunker's  HiH,  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 

Americans. 

1776  March  17,  The  town  of  Bofton  evacuated  by  the  King's  troops. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt,  in  July,  made  by  commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general Clinton,  upon  Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Congrefs  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  independent  flates,  July  4. 

The  Americans  are  driven  from  Long  Ifland,  New  York,  in  Auguft,  with  great 
lofs,  and  great  numbers  of  them  taken  prifoners ;  and  the  city  of  New  York  is 
afterwards  taken  pofleffion  of  by  the  king's  troops. 

December  25,  General  Wafhington  takes  900  of  the  Heffians  prifoners  at  Tren- 
ton. 

Torture  aboliflied  in  Poland. 

1777  General  Howe  takes  poffijffion  of  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  is  obliged  to  furrender  his  army  at  Saratoga,  in 
Canada,  by  convention,  to  the  American  army  under  the  command  of  the  ge- 
nerals Gates  and  Arnold,  Oftober  17. 

1778  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  king  and  the  thirteen 

united  American  colonies,  in  which  their  independence  is  acknowledged  by  the 

court  of  France,  Februarys. 
The  remains  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  public  expence  in  Weftminftcr 

Abbey,  June  9,  in  confequence  of  a  vote  of  parliament. 
The  earl  of  Carlifle,  William  Eden,  Efq;  and  George  Johnftone,  Efq;  arrive  at 

Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  June,  as  commiffioners  for  reftoring  peace  bcr 

tween  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  king's  troops,  June  1 8. 

The  Congrefs  refufe  to  treat  with  the  Britifli  commiffioners,  unlefs  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  colonies  were  firft  acknowledged,  or  the  king's  fleets 

and  armies  withdrawn  from  America. 
An  engagement  fought  oiF  Breft  between  the  Englifti  fleet  under  the  command 

of  admiral  Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  count  d'OrviI- 

liers,  July  27. 
Pominica  taken  by  the  French,  Sept.  7. 
Pondicherry  furrenders  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  Oft.  17. 
St.  Lucia  taken  from  the  French,  Dec.  38. 

1779  St.; 
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1779  St.  Vincent's  taken  by  the  French. 

Grenada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3. 
178c  Torture  in  courts  of  juftice  abolifhed  in  France. 

The  Inquifitioii  abolifhed  in  the  duke  of  Modena's  dominions. 

Admiral  Rodney  takes  twenty- two  fail  of  Spanifh  (hips,  Jan.  8. 

The  fame  admiral  alfo  engages  a  Spanilh  fleet  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de 

Langara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes  five  (hipj  of  the  line,  one  more  being 

driven  on  fhore,  and  another  blown  up,  Jan.  16. 
Three  aftions  between  admiral  Rodney  and  the  count  de  Guichen,  in  the  Weft 

Indies,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May ;  but  none  of  them  decifive, 
Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  furrenders  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  May  4. 
Penfacola,  and  the  whole  province  of  Weft  Florida,  furrender  to  the  arms  of  the 

king  of  Spain,  May  9. 
The  Proteftant  Affociation,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  go  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Com-' 

mons,  with  their  petition  for  the  repeal  of  an  ad  pafTed  in  favour  of  the  Papifts, 

June  2v 
That  event  followed  by  the  moft  daring  riots,  In  the  city  of  London,   and  in 

Southwark,  for  fe\eral  fucceflive  days,  in  which  fome  Popifh  chapels  are  de- 

ftfoyed,  together  with  the  prifons  of  Newgate,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet, 

Several  private  houfes,   &c.     Thefe  alarming  riots  are  at  length  fuppreffed  by 

the  interpofuion  of  the  military,  and  many  of  the  rioters  tried  and  executed  for 

felony, 
five  Englifh  Eaft  Indiamen,  and  fifty  Englifh  merchant  (hips  bound  for  the  Weft 

Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  Aug.  8. 
Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  fignal  viftory  over  general  Gates,  near  Camden,  in 

South  Carolina,  in  which  above  1000  American  prifoners  are  taken,  Aug.  16. 
Mr.  Laurens,  late  prefident  of  the  Congrefs,  taken  in  an  American  packet,  near 

Newfoundland,  Sept.  3. 
General  Arnold  deferts  the  fervice  of  the  Congrefs,  efcapes  to  New  York,  and  is 

made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  royal  fervice,  Sept.  24. 
Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the  Britiih  army,  hanged  as  a  fpy  at  Tappan, 

in  the  province  of  New  York,  Oct.  2. 
|4r,  Laurens  is  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon, 

Oftober  4. 
Preadful  hurricanes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  by  which  great  devaftation  is  made  iq 

Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  iflands,  Od.  3  and  10. 
A  declaration  of  hoftilities  publilhed  againft  Holland,  Dec.  20. 
J781  The  Dutch  ifland  of  St.  Euftatia  taken  by  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan, 

Feb.  3.     Retaken  by  the  French,  Nov.  27. 
Egrl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  viftory,  but  with  confiderable  lofs,  over  the  Americans 

under  general  Green,  at  Guildford,  in  North  Carolina,  March  15. 
The  ifland  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  June  2. 
A  bloody  engagement  fought  between  an  Englifti  fquadron  under  the  command  of 

admiral  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  fquadron  under  the  command  of  admiral  Zoutman, 

ofi:"the  Dogger-bank,  Aug.  5, 
Earl  Cornwallis,  with  a  confiderable  Britifli  army,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war  to 

the  American  and   French  troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Wafhington 

and  count  RoQhambeau,  at  York-to\Vn,  in  Virginia,  0£l.  19. 
1782  Trincomale,  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  admiral  Hughes,  Jan.  u. 
Minorca  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Feb.  5. 
The  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  1 2. 
The  ifland  of  Nevi.s  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14; 
Montferrat  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  22. 
The  houfe  of  commons  addrefs  the  king  againft  any  further  profecutlon  of  ofFen- 

five  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  March  4 ;  and  refolve,  That  that 

houfe  would  confider  all  thofe  as  enemies  to  his  majefty,  and  this  country,  who 

Ihould  advife,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  farther  profecution  of  offenfive  war 

on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  revolted  co- 
lonies to  obedience  by  force. 

1782  Admiral 
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1782  Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  French  fleet  under  the  comraaoi 
of  count  de  Grafie,  near  Dominica,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  April  12. 

Admiral  Hughes,  with  eleven  fViips,  beat  off,  near  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  by  the 
l^rench  admiral  Suffrein,  with  twelve  Ihips  of  the  line,  after  a  'fevere  engaee- 
ment,  in  which  both  fleets  loft  a  great  number  of  men,  April  13 

The  refoluticn  of  the  houfe  of  commons  relating  to  John  Wilkes,  efq;  and  the 
Middlefex  eleaion,  pafTed  Feb.  17,   1769,  refcinded,  May  3. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  ad  of  George  I.  relative  to  the  leeiflation  of 
Ireland,  received  the  royal  affent,  June  20. 

The  French  took  and  deftroyed  the  forts  and  fettlements  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  AugaS 

The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  Sept.  13. 

Treaty  concluded  betwixt  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, Oft  8. 

Provifional  articles  of  peace  figned  at  Paris  between  the  Britifh  and  the  Americaa 
commiflioners,  by  which  the  Thirteen  United  American  colonies  are  acknow- 
ledged by  his  Britannic  majefty  to  be  free,  fovereign,  and  independent  ftates' 
Nov.  30.  ' 

1783  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  between   his  Britannic  majefty  and  the  kings  of 

France  and  Spain,  figned  at  Verfailles,  Jan.  20. 
The  order  of  St.  Patrick  inftituted,  Feb.  5. 
Three  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ulterior  and  Sicily,  deftroying  a  great  number  ef 

towns  and  inhabitants,  Feb,  5th,  7th,  and  28th. 
Armiftice  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Feb.  10. 
Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 

and  the  United  States  of  America,   Sept.  3. 

1784  The  city  of  London  wait  on  the  king,  with  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  difmifTing  the 

coalition  miniftry,  Jan.   16. 
The  great  feal  ftolen  from  the  lord  chanceuor's  houfe  in  Great  Ormond-ftreet, 

March  24. 
The  ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  arrived,  April  7. 
The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,   May  24. 
The  memory  of  Handel  commemorated  by  a  grand  jubilee  at  \¥eftminfter- abbey. 

May  26. — Continued  annually  for  decayed  muficians,   &c. 
Proclamation  for  a  public  thankfgiving,  July  2. 
Mr.  Lunardi  afcended  in  a  balloon  from  the  Artillery-ground,  Moorfields,  the  firft 

attempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  Sept.  15. 

1785  Pr.  beabury,  an  American  milTionary,  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Connefticut  by 

five  nonjuring  Scotch  prelates,  Nov. 

1786  The  king  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  ufe  of  torture  in  his  dominions. 

Cardinal  Turlone,  high  inquifitor  at  Rome,  was  publicly  dragged  out  of  his  car- 
riage by  an  incenfed  multitude,  for  his  cruely,  and  hung  on  a  gibbet  50  feet 
high. 

Sept.  26.  Commercial  treaty  figned  between  England  and  France. 

Nov.  21.  _^.47 1,000  3  per  cent,  ftock  transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  Heile, 
for  Heflian  foldiers  loft  in  the  American  war,  at  ^^  30  a  man. 

Dec.  4.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  ambaffador,  prefented  to  the  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  White,  of  Pennfylvania,  and  Dr.  Provoft,  of  New  York,  to  be 
confecrated  bilhops  for  the  United  States. — They  were  confecrated  February  4, 
1787. 

1787  Mav  21.  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the 

commons  of  Great  Britain,  impeached  Warren  Haftings,  late  governor- general 
of  Bengal,  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors. 
Aug.  II,  The  king,  by  letters  patent,  erefted  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  into  a 
bifhop's  fee,  and  appointed  Dr.  Charles  Jnglis  to  be  the  bifhop. 

1788  In  the  early  part  of  October,   the   firft  fymptoms  appeared  of  a   fevere  diforder 

which  afflifted  our  gracious  Sovereign.  On  the  6th  of  November  they  were 
very  alarming,  and  on  the  13th  a  form  of  prayer  for  his  recovery  was  ordered 
by  the  privy  council. 

1789    Feb, 
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1789  Feb.  17.  His  Majefty  was  pronounced  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  convalefcence,  and  on 
the  26th  to  be  free  from  complaint. 
April  23.     A  general  thankfgiving  for  the  King's  recovery,  who  attended  the 

fervice  at  St.  Paul's  with  a  great  procefllon. 
July  14.    Revolution  in  France — capture  of  the  Baftile,  execution  of  the  go- 
vernor, &c. 
1700  July  14.     Grand  French  confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 


MEN    of   L  E  A  R  N  I  N  G     and    GENIUS. 

Bef.  Ch. 
907  T  TOMER,  the  firll  prophane  writer  and  Greek  poet,  flouriflied.     Pope, 

xl  Hefiod,  the  Greek  poet,  fuppofed  to  live  near  the  time  of  Homer.     CocAe. 
884  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 
600  Sappho,  the  Greek  lyric  poetefs,  fl.  Fanukes. 

558  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens.  ' 

556  iEfop,  the  lirft  Greek  fabulift.     Croxal. 
548  Thales,  the  firft  Greek  aftronomer  and  geographer. 
497  Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  in  Greece.     Rowe. 
474  Anacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.     Faivkes,  Addifon. 
4^6  .^fchylus,  the  firft  Greek  tragic  poet.     Potter. 
435  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.     Weft. 

413  Herodotus,  of  Greece,  the  firft  writer  of  prophane  hiftory.     Littkhury. 
407  Ariftophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  fl.     White. 

Euripides,  the  Greek  tragic  poet.     Woodhull. 
406  Sophocles,  ditto.  ^   Franklin,  Potter. 

Confucius,  the  Chinefe  philofcpher,  fl. 
400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  in  Greece* 
391  Thucydides,  the  Greek  hiftorian.     S?nith,  Hobbes. 
361  Hippocrates,  the  Greek  phyfician,     Clifton. 

Democritus,  the  Greek  philofopher. 
359  Xenophon,  the  Greek  philofopher  and  hiftorian.     Smith,  Spelman,  AJhly,  Fieldin^^ 
\  348  Plato,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Socrates.     Sydenham. 
336  Ifocrates,  the  Greek  orator.     Dim/dale. 

332  Ariftotle,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Plato.     Hobbes. 
313  Demofthenes,  the  Athenian  orator,  poifoned  himfelf.     Leland,  Francis. 
288  Theophraftus,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  fcholar  of  Ariftotle.  BudgeU 
285  Theocritus,  the  firft  Greek  paftoral  poet,  fl.     Fanukes. 
277  Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  mathematician,  fl.  R.  Simp/on. 
270  Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy  in  Greece.     Digby. 
264  Xeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  philofophy  iffi  ditto. 
244  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet. 
208  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 
1 84  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet.     Thornton. 
159  Terence,  of  Carthage,  the  Latin  comic  poet.     Colman. 
155  Diogenes,  of  Babylon,  the  Stoic  philofopher. 
124  Polybius,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorian.     Hampton. 
54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  post.     Creech. 
44  Julius  Caefar,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  commentator,  killed.     Dunctut. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  univerfal  hiftorian,  fl.    Booth. 

Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architeft,  fl. 
43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philofopher,  put  to  death.    Guthrie,  Melmotb. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Roman  biographer,  fl,    Ro^e. 
34  Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian.     Gordon,  Ro/e. 
30  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafiUs,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.    Spelm0tr, 

U  Virgil. 
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I9  Virgi!,  the  Roman  epic  poet.     Dryden,  Pitt,  Wartcn. 

1 1  Catallus,  TibuUus,  and  Propertius,  Roman  poets.     Grangir,  Dart>. 

B  Horace,  the  Roman  lyric  and  fatyric  poet.     Francis. 
A.  C. 

17  Livy,  the  Roman  hillorian,     Ray. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  ele-^iac  poet.     Garth. 

20  Celfus,  the  Roman  philofopher  and  phyilcl.an,  fl.  (^ric'vi^ 
25  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer. 

33   Pha;drus,  the  Roman  fabulift.     Smart. 

45  Paterculus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.     Nc-ivcombc. 

62  Ferfms,  the  PvOman  fatiric  poet»     Bre^iufter. 

i)\  Quintius  Curtius,  a  Roman,  hiftorJan  of  Atexander  the  Great,  fl.     Dighy. 

Seneca,  of  Spain,  the  philofopher  and  tragic  poet,  put  to  death.     L^Ejh'a^£l^ 
^65    Lucan,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto.     Roive. 
79  Pliny  the  elder,  the  Roman  natiira}  hifccrian.     ILUand, 

93  Jofephus,  the  JeWiih  hiftorian,     Whijlon. 

94  Epiftetus,  the  Greek  ftoic  philofopher,  fl.     Mrs.  Cartet. 

95  Quint^ilian,  the  Roman  orator  and  advocate.     Guthrie 
§6  Stadus,  the  PvOman  epic  pcet.     Lenxiis. 

Lucius  Floras,  of  Spain,  the  Roman  hifcoiian,  fl. 
69  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiftorian.     Gordon. 
104  Martial,  of  Sprun,  the  epigrammatic  poet. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

116  Pliny  the  younger,  hillorical  letters.     Melmothy  Orrery. 

1 1 7  Suetonius,  the  Roman  hiilorian.     Hughes. 

119  Plutarch,  of  Greece,  the  biographer.  Dryden,  Langhorne. 

128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet.     Dryden. 

140  Ptolem.y,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  mathematician,  and  aRronohier,  fl> 

150  Juftin,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fi.     Turnbul. 

161   Arrian,  the  Roban  hiflorian  and  philofopher,  fl.     Rooh. 

l6j  Juftin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldefi  Chriftian  author  afcer  the  apoftles. 

180  Lucian,  the  Roman  philologer.     Dimfdale,  Drydefi,  Franhhz. 

Marcus  Aur.  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor  and  philofopher^     CcUier,  Elj^hlf^bKn, 

193   Galen,  the  Greek  philofopher  and  phyfician. 

200  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Greek  biographer,  fl. 

229  Dion  Caflius,  of  Greece,  the  Roman  hiftorian  fl. 

254  Origen,  a  Chriftian  father  of  Alexandria. 

Herodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.  Uarti 

258  Cyprian,  of  Carthage,  fufi'ered  martyrdom.     Mnrjhal. 

273  Longinus  the  Greek  Orator,  put  to  death  by  Aurelian.     Smiths 

320  Ladlantius,  a  father  of  the  church,  fl. 

336  Arius,  a  prieft  of  Alexandria,  founder  of  the  feft  of  Arians. 

343  Eufeblus,  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  and  chronologer.     Hanmr^ 

379  Bazil>  bifliDp  of  Csfaria.  # 

389  Gregory  Nazianzen,  bifhop  of  Conftantinople, 

397  Ambrofe,  bifliop  of  Milan. 

415  Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammariaii. 

428  Eutropius,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

524  Boethius,  the  Roman  poet,   and  Platonic  philfopher.     "Bellamy,  Prepri. 

529  Procopius  of  Csefarea,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  llokroft. 
Here  ends  the  illuftrious  lift  of  ancient,  or,  as  they  are  ftyled,  Cfeflic  authors,  for  r/h^rtt 
mankind  are  indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome,  thofe  two  great  theatres  of  human 
glory  :  but  it  will  ever  be  regretted,  that  a  fmall  part  only  of  their  writings- have 
eome  to  our  hands.  This  was  owing  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  thofe  fierce  illite-' 
rate  pagans,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  fubverted  the  Roman  empire,  arid  in  which 
praftices  they  were  joined  foon  after  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahptnet. 
Conftantinople  alone  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians;  and  to  the  few 
literati  who  ftieltered  themfelves  within  its  walls,  is  chiefly  owing  the  prefervation  of 
^f«   valuable   remains    of   antiquity.      To  learrimg,  civilityi  and  refinement, 

m  m  fueceedtf^ 
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fucceeded  worfe  than  Gothic  Ignorance— the  fuperftition  and  bufFoonery  of  the 
church  of  Rome  :  hurope  therefore  produces  few  names  w<»rthy  of  record  during 
the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  years  ;  a  period  which  hillorians,  with  great  propriety,  de- 
nominate the  dark  or  Gothic  ages.  _  .•  ,  r 
The  invention  of  printing  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tarv,  from  which  memorable  asra  a  race  of  men  have  fprang  up  in  a  new  foil,  France, 
Germany,  and  Britain ;  who,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  at  leaft  equal,  the  greateft 
geniufes  of  antiquity.  Of  thefe  our  own  countrymen  have  the  reputation  of  the  firft 
rank,  with  whofe  names  we  iball  finifh  our  lift. 

A.  C. 
735  Bede,  a  prieft  of  Northumberland ;  Hiftory  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  &c. 
901   King  Alfred  ;  hiftory,  philofophy,  and  poetry. 

1259  Matthew  Paris,  monk  of  St.  Alban's ;   Kiilory  of  England. 

1292  Roger  Bacon,  Somerfetfliire  ;  natural  philofophy. 

1308  John  Fordun,  a  prieft  of  Mearns-ihire;  Hiftory  of  Scotland. 

1400  GeofFry  Chaucer,  London;  the  father  of  Englifh  poetry. 

J402  John  Gower,  Wales  ;  the  poet. 

1535  Sir  Thomas  More,  London;  hiftory,  politics,  divinity. 

1552  John  Leland,  London;    lives  and  antiquities. 

1568  Roger  Afcham,  Yorkftiire  ;  philology  and  polite  literature. 

1372  Rev.  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer  ;  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

1582  George  Buchanan,  Dumbartonlhire ;  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  Pfalms  of  David,   p«ift 
Ikics,  &c. 

1598  Edmund  Spenfer,  London;  Fairy  Queen,  and  other  poems, 

1615  — 25   Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  53  dramatic  pieces. 

1616  William  Shakfpeare,  Stratford;  42  tragedies  and  comedies. 

1622  John  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  Scotland;  difcoverer  of  "logarithms. 

1623  William  Camden,  London  ;   hiftory  and  antiquities. 

1626  Lord  Cnancellor  Bacon,  London  ;  natural  philofophy,  literature  in  generaU 

1634  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Coke,  Norfolk;  laws  of  England. 

J638  Ben  Jonfor,  London;   53  dramatic  pieces, 

1641   Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Norfolk  ;  laws  and  antiquities. 

1654  John  Sdden,  Suflex;  antiquities  and  laws. 

1657  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Kent;  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

1667  Abraham  Cowley,  London;  mifcellaneous  poetry. 

5674  John  MUton,  London;  Paradife  Loft,  Regained,  and  various  other  pieces  in  verfe 

and  profe. 
Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Wiltihire  ;  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England. 
J675   James  Gregory,  Aberdeen  ;  mathematics,  geometry,  and  optics. 
1677  Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  London;  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  fer« 

m.ons. 
1680  Samuel  Butler,  Worcefterftiire ;  Hudibras,  a  burkfque  poem. 
1685  Thomas  Otway,  Lond(||;  10  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  other  poems. 

1687  Edmund  Waller,  Bucks;  poems,  fpeeches,  letters.  Sec. 

1688  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  Somerfetftiire ;   Intelleftual  Syftem, 

1689  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetlhire;  Hiftory  of  Phyfic. 

1690  Nathaniel  Lee,  London;   11  tragedies. 

Robert  Barclay,  Edinburgh  ;  Apology  for  the  Quakers. 

1 691  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  ;  natural  and  experimental  philofophy  and  theology. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Dundee  ;   Antiquities  and  Laws  of  Scotland. 

1694  John  Tillotfon,  archbifnop  of  Canterbury,  Halifax;  254  fermons. 

1697  Sir  William  Temple,  London;  politics,  and  polite  literature. 

1701  John  Dry  den,  Northamptonlhire ;    27   tragedies  and    comedies,    fatiric  poems, 
Virgil. 

1704  John  Locke,  Somerfetfliire;  philofophy,  government,  and  theologyv 

1705  John  Ray,  Eflex  ;  botany,  natural  philofophy,  and  divinity. 
1707  George  Farquhar,  Londonderry;  eight  comedies. 

1713  Ant   Afh.  Cowper,  earl  of  Shaftelbury  ;  Charaaerlftlcs. 

1714  Gilbert  Burnet,  Edinburgh,  biihop  of  Salilbury  ;  hiftory,  biography,  divinity,  &c. 

1718  Nicholas 
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1718  Nicholas  Rowe,  Devonllilre ;  7  tragedies,  tranflation  of  Lucan's  Pharfalla. 

1719  Reverend  John  Flamfteed,  Derbyfhire ;  mathematico  and  allronomy. 
Jofeph  Addifon,  ^yilt{hire  ;  Spetlator,  Guardian,  poems,  politics. 
Dr.  JohnKeil,  Edinburgh;  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 

1721   Matthew  Prior,  London;  poems  and  politics. 

J 724  William  Wollafton,  StafFordlhire;  Religion  of  Nature  delineated. 

1727   Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Lincolnfhire ;  mathematics,  geometry,  agronomy.  Optics 

1729  Reverend  Dr.  Samual  Clarke,  Norwich;  mathematics,  divinity,  &c. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dublin  ;  four  comedies,  papers  iv.  Tatler,  &c. 

William  Congreve,  StafFordfhire  ;  feven  dramatic  pieces. 
1732  John  Gay,  Exeter;  poems,  fables,  and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 
1734  J^''-  Jo^"  Arbutaaot,    Mearns-lhire  ;  medicine,  coins,  politics. 
1742  Di.  Edmund  Halley  ;  natural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  navigation. 

Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  Yorklhire ;  claffical  learning,  criticifm. 

1744  Alexander  Pope,  London;  poems,  letters,  tranflation  of  Homer. 

1745  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dublin;  poems,  politics,  and  letters. 

1746  Colin  M'Laurin,  Argylethire  ;   Algebra,  View  of  Newton's  Philofophy.^ 
1748  James  Thomfon,  Roxburghfhire  ;  Seafons,  and  other  poems,  five  tragedies. 

Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  Southampton  j  logic,  philofophy,  pfalms,  hymns,  fcr- 
mons.  Sec. 

Dr.  Francis  Hutchefon,  Airlhire;  Syftem  of  Moral  Philofophy. 
^750  Reverend  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  Yorklhire  ;  life  of  Cicero,  &c. 

Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen  ;  metaphyfics,  and  natural  philofophy. 
J 75 1  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Surrey;  philofophy,  ijietaphyfics,  and  po» 
litics.     • 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  Edinburgh ;  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body. 
J  754.  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London  ;  on  poifons,  plague,  fraall-pox,  medicine,  precepts. 

Henry  Fielding,  Somerfetlhire ;  Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews,  SiC 
1757  Colley  Cibber,  London;  25  tragedies  and  comedies. 
1761   Thomas  Sherlock,  bifliop  of  London;  69  fermons,   &c. 

Benjamin  Hoadley,  bifliop  of  Winchefter ;  fermons  and  controverfy. 

Samuel  Richardfon,  London  ;  Grandilbn,  Clariffa,  Pamela. 

Reverend  Dr.  John  Laland,  Lancaftiire  ;  Anfwer  to  Deiftical  Writers. 
J765  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young;  Night  Thoughts,  and  other  poems,  three  trage- 
dies. 

Robert  Simfon,  Glafgow  ;  Conic  Se^ions,  Euclid,  Apollonius. 

1768  Reverend  Lawrence  Sterne  ;    45  fermons.  Sentimental  Journey,  Triftram  Shandy, 

1769  Robert  Smith,  Lincolnfhire;  harmonics -and  optics. 

J  770  Reverend  Dr.  Jortin ;  Life  of  Erafmus,  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  and  fermons. 

Dr.  Mark  Akenfide,   Newcaftle  upon  Tyne  ;  poems. 

Dr.  Tobias  Smollet,  Dunbartonlhire  ;  Hiftory  of  England,  novels,^  tranflations. 
1771   Thomas  Gray,  ProfeiTor  of  Modern  Hiftory,  Cambridge;  poems. 
J773   Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chefterfield ;  leMhrs. 

George  Lord  Lyttelton,  Worcefterftiire  ;  Hiftory  (^England. 
J 7 74  Oliver  Goldfmith  ;  poems,  effays,  and  other  pieces. 

Zachary  Pearce,  bifhop  of  Rochefter  ;  Annotations  on  the  New  Teftament,  &C. 

1775  Dr.  John  Hawkefworth  ;  effays. 

1776  David  Hume,  Merfe  ;  Hiftory  of  England,  and  effays, 
James  Fergufon,  Aberdeenfliire ;  aftronomy. 

1777  Samuel  Foote,  Cornwall ;  plays. 

1779  David  Garrick,  Hereford;  plays. 

William  Warburton,  biftiop  of  Gloucefter ;  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  and  various 
other  works. 

1780  Sir  William  Blackftone,  Judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  London;  Com- 

mentaries on  the  Lav/s  of  England. 
Dr.  John  Fothergill,    Yorkfhire  ;  philofophy  and  medicine. 
James  Harris  ;  Hermes,  Philological  Inquiries,  and  Philofophical  Arrangements; 
#782  Thomas  Newton,  bilhopof  Briftol,  Litchfield;  Difcoarfes  on  the  Prophecies,  and 

Other  works.  >-•,  .. 

^    •  1782  Sir 
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1782  Sir  John  Pnngle,  Bart.  Roxburghfhire;  Difeafes  of  the  Army. 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Ilaimes,  Scotland  j  Elements  of  Cnticifm,  Sketches  of  thr 
Hiilory  of  Man. 
l-8q  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Lanerkfhire ;  anatomy.  ,     ,     .    ,       „ 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott ;  Hebrew  Verfion  of  the  Bible,  theological  trafts. 
1784  Dr.  Thomas  Morell ;  Editor  of  Ainfworth's  Didlionary,  Hedericus's  Lexicon,  and 
■    feme  Greek  tragedies.  ^    ^.r..  i-  ,  n- 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  Litchfield ;  Englifti  Diftionary,  biography,  cfTays,  poetry. 
Died  December  n,  aged  71.  -n-  j  /<     -i 

l-^Sc  William  Whitehead,  PoetLaureat;  poems  and  plays.     Died  April  14. 
'       Reverend  Richard  Burn,  LL.D.  author  of  the  Juftice  of  Peace,   Ecclefiaftica! 
Laws,  &c.    Die;"  Nov.  20. 
Richard  Glover,  Efqr  Leonidas,  Medea,  &c.    Died  Nov.  :>.^. 

1786  Jonas  Hanway,  Efq;  travels,  milcellaneous.    Died  bept.  5,  aged  74. 

1787  Dr.  R6bert  Lowth,  biihop  of  London;  criticilm,  divinity,  grammar.  Died  Nov.  j. 
Soame  Jenyns,  Efq;  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  other  pieces. 

Died  Dec.  18. 
178  James  Stuart,  Efq;  celebrated  by  the  name  of  "  Athenian  Stuart."    Died  Feb.  i. 
Thomas  Gainfborough,  Efq;  the  celebrated  painter.    Died  Aug.  2. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  Efq;  Engliih  Diaionary,  works  on  education,  elocution,  &c. 

Died  Aug.  14. 
William  Julius  Mickle,  Efq;  tranflator  of  the  Lufiad.    Died  Oft    25. 

1789  Dr.  William  Cullen  ;  Pradice  of  Phyfic,  Materia  Medica,  &c.    Died  Feb.  5. 

1 790  Benjamin  Franklin,  Efq;  eleftricity,  natural  philofophy,  mifcellanies.  Died'April  17. 
Reverend  Thomas  Warton,   B.  D.   Poet  Laureat;  Hiftory  of  Englifli   Poetry,, 

poem.s.     Died  April  21. 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  ;  Moral  Sentiments,  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
John  Howard,  Efq.  Account  of  Prifons  and  Lazarettos,  Sec. 

1791  Reverend  Dr.   Richard   Price.    Metaphyfics,   Divinity,   Morals,   Civil  Liberty, 

Politics,  Reverfionary  Payments,  Sec.     Died  April  19. 
■   V 

N.  B.  By  the  Dates  is  implle,{  the  Time  'u:hen  the  above  Writers  Med 'y  but  when 
that  Period  happetis  mt  to  he  kno-ivn,  the  Age  in  luhtch  they  fiourijhed  is  Jlgnified 
by  fl.  ^  The  names  in  Italics,  are  thnje  'who  have  given  the  bejl  Englijb  Tranjla-^ 
tionsy  excluft'ue  of  School- Books. 
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